
MightiA^^tha 

THE SWORD. 



The habits of nations may be represn 
by the sword . . but ne\er can thk 
be broken. In the persuasion of dpi 
printed word . . . not in the bnpU 
force of arms . . lies the power jp 

control and direct the will of the publpD 

Print is the keenest weapon in t^ 
armoury of modern salesmanship . . I 
but it is two>edged. Cheap print de% 
troys the prestige and lowers the sales ^ 
its sponsor. Onl> good print, attraciini 
immediate attention and inspiring fup 
confidence, can overcome competition, ct|t 
selling costs and steadil> increase sale|. 


jrOh' t/Ho/MtoMi and ideas for catah>i:ues 
iftlendar^^ inyiskUls, folders, Uaflets, hUt* heads 
tti unit tn the liustness Manaf;er, Ike limes 
of Imita /’rfi*. Ilornbv Hoad. H<mtba\ 


\ 


nil: mil s or isdia PRESS 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The best paper 
to READ 

is 

Cl)t€tmesof3fnliia 

Published daily 

ONE ANNA 

I RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Strictly in \<l\.incc IV/st I’rec 

Inciid 
Biirm.i Sc 

I-cical ( eylon Abrriacl 

i Twelve Months 2$-d lO-ft 60^ 

; Six Months 1241 IS-O 30-0 

I Three Months 6-1 7-« 

One Month 2-2 2-8 

An*. 4 to be added if cberjues are drawn on banks 
outside Bombay. 
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NEW & REVISED EDITION 

SANITATION m INDIA 

T he 4th edition of Dr. Turner's 
manual on Municipal Sanita- 
tion In India. Every chapter 
revised. Valuable statistics. Entirely 
new sections dealing with •* Food 
“Malaria and Mosquitoes". “Air 
and Ventilation ", •• Soils and 

Building Sites ", “Village Sanita- 
tion ", have been incorporated in 
this new edition. Several new 
illustrations. Indispensable to 
Public Health Officers, Municipali- 
ties, Local Boards, Medical and 
Sanitary Students, Etc. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND Ucs IflT / V. P. P 
IN CLOTH Ml9* Mel/* EXTRA. 


O^tainabie at off BookMbUart or 

THE TIMES OF INDIA OFFICES, 
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Phases of the Moon^-JANUARY 31 Days. 

Moon . . 6th, 8U Om Aji | ^ 5ew Moon . 20th, 6h 67m PM. 


Quarter 


12th, 

6h 

40m. 

P U 

i • 

First Quarter 


28th, 8h 30m. 

P.M 

ha Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

7 


Indian Standard Time 



Moon's 

Igeat 

Noon 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Bunrise 

1 

Sunset 

True 

Noon 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set 




n 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

1 H 

M 

H 

M 

D 


3 










P M 

AM 


• 


• 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

18 

0 

42 

2 

2 

2 

18 

10 6 

23 

4 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

18 

0 

42 

2 

58 

3 

16 

11 6 

22 

50 


8 

8 

7 

18 

6 

14 

0 

43 

3 

49 

4 

16 

12 5 

22 

54 

lay 

4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

43 

4 

40 

5 

16 

18 5 

22 

48 

y 

6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

5 

54 

6 

18 

14 5 

2£ 

42 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

44 

6 

50 

7 

18 

15 5 

22 

86 

1 

7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

8 

4 

8 

18 

16 5 

22 

28 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

0 

8 

9 

6 

17 6 

22 

21 


0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

10 

9 

9 

58 

18 5 

22 

18 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

19 

0 

46 

11 

7 

10 

38 

19 5 

22 

6 

lay 

11 

11 

7 

16 

6 

19 

0 

46 



ill 

21 

20 5 

£1 

66 










AM 

PM 




>y 

12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

U 

4 

0 

4 

21 5 

21 

47 


IS 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

0 

59 

0 

47 

22 5 

21 

37 

y 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

1 

54 

1 

31 

88 5 

21 

27 

r 

15 

16 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 

2 

46 

2 

18 

24 5 

21 

16 


16 

16 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 

3 

38 

8 

5 

25 6 

21 

6 

f 

17 

17 

7 

16 

6 

23 

0 

48 

4 

29 

3 

5i 

26 5 

20 

54 

day 

18 

18 

7 

16 

6 

24 

0 

40 

6 

17 

4 

43 

27 5 

20 

42 

‘y 

10 

19 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

40 

6 

4 

5 

32 

28 5 

t9 

30 


so 

20 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

49 I 

6 

47 

6 

22 

20 5 

20 

18 

ly 

tt 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

7 

20 

7 

12 

0 7 

20 

5 

y . 

ss 

22 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

50 

8 

7 

8 

0 

1 7 

10 

51 

7 

28 

28 

7 

16 

6 

27 

0 

50 

8 

45 

8 

48 

2 7 

10 

88 

7 .. 

24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

50 

9 

22 

9 

37 

3 7 

10 

24 

sday 

25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

51 

9 

58 

10 

26 

4 7* 

10 

10 

•y 

26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

51 

10 

86 

11 

16 

5 7 

18 

55 


27 

27 

7 

16 

6 

29 

0 

61 

11 

15 



6 7 

18 

40 












AM 




ay.. 

28 

28 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

11 

57 

0 

8 

7 7 

18 

24 










P H 






y .. 

29 

20 

7 

15 

6 

80 

0 

52 

0 

43 

1 

8 

8 7 

18 

0 

y . 

80 

80 

7 

14 

6 

80 

0 

52 

1 

34 

1 

59 

0 7 

17 

58 

ly . 

81 

81 

7 

14 

6 

81 

0 

St 

2 

SO 

2 

58 

10 7 

17 

86 



Phases of the Moon-PEBHUARY 28 Days. 

nj Full Moon Ih, %5in P « I C ^ “ 


C Last Quarter 


nth. 

0h. 42in 

A U 

1 1 

) Itrst Quarter 


27th. 8h 

66m. A M 


Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year 

1 Indian Standard Time. 

Moon*i 

8nn*i 
> Daallaa- 

>ay al the Week 

the 

Month 

Sunrtoe. 

AK. 

1 Sunset 1 
1 PK 1 

True 

Noon 

PU 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set 

Aaeat 

Noon 

thoa 

al Mean 
Noon. 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H. 

IL 

H 

M 

1 H 

M. 

D. 

B. 










P 


A M 



J^ednewlay 

1 

82 

7 

14 

6 

82 

0 

62 

8 

31 

3 

68 

11-7 

17 20 

rhursday 

2 

S3 

7 

14 

6 

82 

0 

58 

4 

34 

4 

67 

12 7 

17 8 

Friday 

3 

34 

7 

18 

6 

83 

0 

68 

5 

40 

5 

54 

18 T 

16 45 

Saturday . 

4 

35 

7 

18 

6 

33 

0 

68 

6 

45 

6 

48 

14 7 

01 

• 

iaaday 

6 

86 

7 

18 

6 

84 

0 

68 

7 

48 

7 

30 

15 7 

16 10 

llonday 

6 

87 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

53 

8 

50 

8 

27 

16 7 

16 52 

Tusaday 

7 

88 

7 

12 

6 

86 

0 

68 

0 

51 

0 

14 

17 7 

15 88 

l^eduMday 

8 

30 

7 

11 

6 

86 

0 

68 

10 

48 

0 

59 

18 7 

16 16 

Thursday 

9 

40 

7 


6 

86 

0 

68 

11 

45 

10 

48 

10 7 

14 56 

Friday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

68 



11 

28 

20 7 

14 37 










AM 

PM 



Saturday 

11 

42 

7 

10 

0 

87 

0 

68 

0 

41 

0 

16 

21 7 

14 17 

Sunday 

12 

48 

7 

10 

6 

88 

0 

68 

1 

38 

1 

2 

22 7 

18 67 

Sonday 

18 

44 

7 

0 


88 

0 

88 

s 

25 

1 

60 

28 7 

18 88 

Tusaday 

14 

46 

7 

8 


80 

0 

88 

8 

14 

2 

40 

24*7 

18 17 

VFadnasday 

15 

46 

7 

8 

6 

80 

0 

88 

4 

1 

8 

20 

26 7 

12 57 

Thursday 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

80 

0 

88 

4 

46 

4 

18 

26 7 

12 87 

Friday 

17 

48 

7 

7 

6 

40 

0 

68 

6 

28 

6 

8 

27*7 

12 16 

Saturday 

18 

40 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

68 

6 

7 

5 

67 

28 7 

11 65 

Sunday . . 

10 

60 

7 

6 

6 

41 

0 

68 

6 

45 

6 

45 

29 7 

11 84 

Monday 

20 

51 

7 

6 

6 

41 

0 

68 

7 

23 

7 

84 

0 0 

11 12 

Tueaday 

21 

62 

7 

4 

6 

42 

0 

68 

8 

0 

8 

23 

1 9 

10 51 

Wednesday 

22 

68 

7 

4 

6 

42 

0 

68 

8 

37 

0 

18 

2 0 

10 29 

Thursday 

23 

64 

7 

8 

6 

48 

0 

62 

0 

16 

10 

4 

8 9 

10 7 

Friday 

24 

66 

7 

2 

6 

48 

0 

62 

9 

67 

10 

67 

4 0 

0 45 

Saturday 

2f 

66 

7 

2 

6 

48 

0 

62 

10 

40 

11 

63 

6 9 

0 23 

Sanday 

26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

44 

0 

61 

11 

28 



6 9 

0 1 

Monday 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

61 

r M 

0 20 

A 1 
0 

i 

48 

7*9 

8 so 

Tusaday 

28 

50 

7 

0 

6 

44 

0 

61 

1 

17 

1 

46 

8 9 

8 16 


5 



PliMM Of Um Hoob-MABCH si Diyt. 

t 

o FoUlfoon 5tb, llh. SOm. p.m. j • Hew Moon .. Slst. 7b. 11^. AM. 

C LutQautAr 18th, 8h. 7 ib jlm. | f FfntQiufter .. 28th, 6b 40m. PM. 


Day of the Waek 

Day of 
the 
Month 

|Year 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Ifs at 
Moon 

Sun’s 
Dsdlna- 
tion 
at Mean 
Moon 

Sunrise 

IK. 

Soaiet 

PK 

True 

Moon 

PK 

Moon- 
rise 1 

Moon- 
set j 




H. 

X 

H 

M 

H 

K 

H 

.1 

U X 

D 

8 











PM 

AM 




Wodoaaday 

1 

60 

6 

60 

6 

46 

0 

61 

2 

17 

2 42 

0*0 

7 

63 

Thonday 

2 

1 

6 

86 

6 

46 

0 

61 

8 

10 

8 80 

10 0 

7 

81 

Friday . 

8 

62 

6 

67 

6 

46 

0 

51 

4 

23 

4 38 

11*0 

7 

8 

Saturday. 

4 

68 

6 

67 

6 

46 

0 

61 

6 

27 

6 24 

12 9 

6 

46 

Soaday . 

6 

64 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

61 

6 

29 

6 14 

18 9 

6 

22 

Monday 

0 

66 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

60 

7 

31 

7 1 

14 9 

5 

60 

Tnaaday 

7 

66 

6 

65 

6 

46 

0 

60 

6 

31 

7 47 

16 0 

6 

86 

Wadnaiday 

8 

67 

6 

64 

6 

46 

0 

60 

0 

30 

8 84 

16 0 

6 

12 

Thursday 

• 

68 

6 

68 

6 

47 

0 

60 

10 

28 

0 20 

17 9 


40 

Friday 

10 

60 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

40 

11 

24 

10 7 

18 0 

4 

25 

Saturday 

11 

70 

6 

62 

6 

47 

0 

40 



10 66 

10 9 

4 

2 










AM 





SttDday 

12 

71 

6 

61 

6 

47 

0 

40 

0 

17 ! 

11 46 

20 0 

8 

88 












PM 




Monday 

18 

72 

6 

60 

6 

48 

0 

40 

1 

0 

0 86 

21 0 

3 

16 

Tuesday , . 

14 

78 

6 

40 

6 

48 

0 

40 

1 

67 

1 24 

22 0 

2 

61 

Wednesday 

16 

74 

6 

48 

6 

40 

0 

40 

2 

43 

2 18 

28 9 

2 

27 

Thursday 

16 

76 

6 

46 

6 

40 

0 

48 

3 

26 

8 3 

24 0 

2 

4 

Friday . 

17 

76 

6 

47 

6 

40 

0 

48 

4 

6 

8 62 

26 9 

1 

40 

Saturday 

18 

77 

6 

46 

6 

40 

0 

48 

4 

44 

4 41 

26 0 

1 

16 

Sunday . 

10 

78 

6 

46 

6 

60 

0 

47 

6 

22 

6 20 

27 0 

0 

68 

Monday .. 

20 

70 

6 

44 

6 

60 

0 

47 

6 

0 

6 10 

28 0 

0 

20 

Tuesday 

21 

80 

6 

48 

6 

60 

0 

47 

6 

37 

7 0 

0 2 

0 

Jf 

6 

Wednesday 

22 

81 

6 

42 

6 

60 

0 

46 

7 

16 

8 0 

1 2 

0 

18 

Thursday 

26 

62 

6 

41 

6 

61 

0 

46 

7 

67 

8 68 

2 2 

0 

42 

Friday . . 

24 

88 

6 

41 

6 

61 

0 

46 

8 

SO 

9 48 

3 S 

1 

6 

Saturday 

26 

64 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

0 

26 

10 44 

4 2 

1 

20 

Sunday .. 

26 

86 

6 

80 

6 

61 

0 

46 

10 

17 

11 40 

6 2 

1 

63 

Monday . . 

27 

86 

6 

88 

6 

62 

0 

46 

11 

12 


6 2 

t 

17 










PK 

A M 




Tuesday . 

28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

62 

0 

46 

0 

6 

0 86 

7 2 

2 

40 

Wednesday 

20 

68 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

1 

8 

1 81 

8 2 

1 

4 

Thursday 

80 

80 

6 

86 

6 

5S 

0 

44 

2 

0 

2 24 

0 2 

S 

27 

Friday 

81 

00 

6 

86 

6 

68 

0 

44 

3 

11 

8 16 

10-2 

8 

60 


6 



Pk«M« af Noott— AnUL SO Dajrt. 


(^rnUllPOB .. .. 4th, 9b. 48m. A.II. i •New Moon .. 19th, 10b. Sm. r.X. 

f. LMt Quarter.. .. lltb, 9b. 41m. pa I ^FintQoartei.. .. 29th, lib. Mm, pa 





( 



IndUn Standard Time. 


Moon’ 

Sun’a 


Day ol 
the 

Month. 

Day ol 
ae 
Year 

1 








1 IMlna- 

Bny of the Week. 

Bunriae 

AJC. 

Bonael 

PA 

True 

Noon. 

PM. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

aet. 

lye a 

Nora 

Sr 




H 

M 

R 

M 

H 

M 

B. U 

B M 

D 





1 






P M 

A M. 



Setarday 

1 

91 

1“ 

84 

9 

68 

0 

48 

4 11 

4 8 

11 

2 4 14 

Siudny . . 

t 

92 

6 

83 

9 

58 

0 

48 

6 12 

4 50 

12 

4 87 

Monday .. 

8 

93 

6 

82 

9 

53 

0 

42 

9 IS 

6 89 

18 

6 0 

Tueaday 

4 

94 

6 

81 

9 

58 

0 

42 

7 12 

6 22 

14 

5 28 

Wedneaday 

5 

95 

6 

81 

9 

63 

0 

42 

8 11 

7 9 

16 2 

5 49 

Thureday 

0 

9C 

6 

80 

9 

68 

0 

42 

9 9 

7 66 

10 2 

9 8 

Friday 

7 

97 

9 

29 

9 

64 

0 

41 

10 5 

8 44 

17 2 

9 81 

Batnrday 

8 

98 

9 

29 

9 

64 

0 

41 

10 68 

9 86 

18 2 

9 64 

Sunday 

9 

99 


28 

9 

54 

0 

40 

11 49 

10 26 

19 2 

7 16 

Monday . 

10 

100 


27 

6 

64 

0 

40 

AM 

11 16 

PM. 

20 2 

7 89 

Tneaday . 

11 

101 


29 

9 

65 

0 

40 

0 87 

0 6 

21 2 

8 1 

Wedneaday 

12 

102 


26 

6 

56 

0 

40 

1 21 

0 56 

22*2 

8 28 

Tbuiaday 

18 

108 


25 

9 

66 

0 

89 

2 3 

1 45 

28 2 

8 45 

Friday .. 

14 

104 


24 

9 

66 

0 

89 

2 41 

2 84 

24 2 

9 7 

Satniday . 

16 

105 


23 

9 

66 

0 

89 

8 19 

8 22 

26 2 

B 28 

Sunday 

19 

106 


22 

9 

66 

0 

88 

8 67 

4 12 

29 2 

9 50 

Monday 

17 

107 


21 

6 

50 

0 

88 

4 85 

5 2 

27 2 

10 11 

Toeaday 

18 

108 


21 

9 

57 

0 

88 

5 18 

5 53 

28 2 

10 82 

Wedneaday 

19 

109 


20 

6 

67 

0 

88 

6 64 

6 46 

29 2 

10 68 

Tbnnday 

20 

110 


19 

9 

67 

0 

86 

6 30 

7 41 

0 6 

11 14 

Friday .. 

21 

111 


18 

6 

68 

0 

88 

7 23 

8 87 

1 6 

11 86 

Saturday 

22 

112 


18 

9 

68 

0 

87 

8 13 

9 84 

2 6 

11 66 

Sunday . 

23 

113 


17 

9 

68 

0 

87 

9 7 

10 81 

8 6 

12 16 

Monday .. 

24 

114 


19 

9 

69 

0 

87 

10 4 

11 27 

4*6 

12 35 

Tuaaday . 

25 

115 


15 

9 

69 

0 

87 

11 3 


6 9 

12 55 

Wedneaday 

28 

110 


16 

9 

69 

0 

37 

PM 

0 8 

A M 

0 21 

9 6 

18 15 

Thonday 

27 

117 


14 

7 

0 

0 

86 

1 8 

1 11 

7 9 

18 84 

Friday 

£8 

118 


13 

7 

0 

0 

89 

2 8 

1 69 

8 9 

18 68 

Saturday 

29 

119 


18 

7 

0 

0 

89 

3 1 

2 46 

9 6 

14 12 

Sonday 

80 

120 


12 

7 

1 

0 

88 

4 0 

8 30 

10 9 

14 81 


7 


Phases of tiie Moob— MAY 31 Days. 


Foil Moon 

.. 8rd, 8h. 

45m. P.lf. 

1 • New Ifoon . . 

.. 19tb, 9b. 55m. 4J(. 

^ Last Quarter 

.. nth, 4h 

10m. pjf. 

a First Qoarter 

..20th, 4h. 50m A.« 



Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

1 Indian Standard Time 

Moon*s 

Snn's 

Dedlna* 

Day of ttae Week. 

Sunrise 

A.1C 

Sunset. 

PK 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

Moon* 

rise. 

Moon> 

set 

JUeat 

Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon. 




n 

M 

H 

M 

a 

M. 

H 

M 

1 H 

H 

D 

N 










PJi 

AM 


• ^ 

Monday . . 

1 

121 

6 

12 

7 

1 

0 

36 

4 

68 

4 

14 

11 6 

14 60 

Tnesday , 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

86 

5 

66 

6 

0 

12 6 

16 8 

Wednesday 

8 

123 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

86 

6 

54 

5 

46 

18 6 

15 26 

ThtmdaT.. 

4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

85 

7 

61 

6 

33 

14 6 

15 43 

Friday 

5 

126 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

85 

8 

46 

7 

24 

15 6 

16 1 

Saturday 

6 

126 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

0 

38 

8 

16 

18 6 

16 18 

Snnday .. 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

10 

28 

9 

6 

17 6 

16 86 

Monday . 

8 

128 

6 

ft 

7 

4 

0 

» 

11 

15 

9 

57 

18 6 

16 82 

Tuesday 

0 

129 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

85 

11 

68 

10 

48 

19 6 

17 8 

Wedneeday 

10 

180 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

86 



11 

38 

20 6 

17 24 









A 

H 

P M 



Thursday 

11 

181 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

86 

0 

38 

0 

27 

21 6 

17 40 

Friday 

12 

182 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

1 

16 

1 

15 

22 6 

17 85 

Saturday 

18 

183 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

1 

54 

2 

3 

28*6 

18 11 

Sunday .. 

24 

184 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

85 

2 

81 

2 

58 

24 6 

18 26 

Monday . . 

16 

186 

6 

5 


e 

0 

85 

= 

8 

3 

48 

25 6 

18 40 

Tnesday .. 

16 

136 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

85 

8 

48 

4 

84 

1 26 6 

18 64 

Wednesday 

17 

137 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

85 

4 

30 

6 

30 

1 27 6 

10 8 

Thursday 

18 

188 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

85 

5 

16 

6 

26 

28 6 

10 22 

Friday 

10 

130 

6 

4 

1 7 

7 

0 

85 

6 

4 

7 

24 

0 1 

10 85 

Saturday. 

20 

140 

6 

8 


7 

0 

85 

6 

68 

8 

23 

1 1 

10 48 

Sunday .. 

21 

141 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

85 

7 

65 

9 

20 

2 1 

20 1 

Monday .. 

22 

142 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

85 

8 

66 

10 

17 

3 1 

SO 18 

Tuesday . 

28 

143 

6 

3 

1 ^ 

9 

0 

36 

0 

57 


9 

4 1 

20 25 

Wednesday 


144 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

85 

10 

68 

11 

57 

6 1 

20 87 

Thursday 

25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

11 

58 



6 1 

20 48 






1 


1 


P M 

A M 



Friday .. 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

0 

65 

0 

45 

7 1 

20 59 

Saturday . 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

1 

53 

1 

20 

8 1 

21 0 

Sunday .. 

28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

88 

2 

50 

2 

12 

0 1 

21 SO 

Monday . , 

20 

140 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

80 

8 

47 

2 

56 

10 1 

21 20 

Tuesday 

80 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

88 

4 

44 

3 

41 

11 1 

21 80 

Wednssday 

81 

161 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

5 

41 

4 

27 

12 1 

21 4S 


8 


PiiaseB of tlie 30 Oof s. 


Q FoltKooa .. 

<2^ ImA Quarter 


2nd, 

10th. 

Sll. 41m, 

Oh. 87m. 

AM 

AM 

• Hew Moon .. 

^ First Quarter 


17th, 7h. 7in. p.m. 

24th, lOh 5m. A M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day ol 

Dayol 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DeoUna* 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

AJC. 

Sunset 

FM. 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 

Noon 




B 

1C 

H 

M 

H 

M 

I- 

M 

H 

M 

D 

N. 










PM 

A.II. 


• , 

Thonday 

1 

152 

6 


7 

12 

0 

86 

6 

36 

6 

16 

13 1 

21 66 

Friday . . 

2 

163 

6 


7 

18 

0 

86 

7 

29 

6 

5 

14 1 

22 5 

Batorday 

8 

154 

6 


7 

13 

0 

87 

8 

20 

6 

56 

15 1 

22 18 

Saaday . 

4 

165 

6 


7 

18 

0 

87 

0 

8 

7 

48 

16 1 

22 20 

Moaday 

5 

156 

6 


7 

14 

0 

87 

9 

63 

8 

89 

17 1 

22 27 

Tuesday 

e 

167 

6 


7 

14 


87 

10 

35 

9 

30 

18 1 

22 84 

Wednesday 

7 

168 

6 


7 

15 

0 

87 

11 

IS 

10 

19 

10 1 

22 40 

Thursday 

8 

169 

6 


7 

15 

0 

87 

11 

51 

11 

8 

20 1 

22 46 

Friday 

9 

160 

6 


7 

16 

0 

88 



11 66 

V It 

21 1 

22 62 

Saturday 

10 

161 

6 


7 

16 

0 

88 

0 

**28 

0 

44 

22 1 

22 87 

Sunday 

11 

162 

0 


7 

16 

0 

88 

1 

5 

1 

38 

23 1 

23 2 

Hood ay 

12 

163 

6 


7 

16 

0 

88 

1 

43 

2 

24 

24 1 

28 6 

Tuesday 

13 

164 

6 


7 

17 

0 

88 

2 

23 

8 

16 

25 1 

28 10 

Wednesday 

14 

165 

6 


7 

17 

0 

SO 

8 

5 

4 

12 

26 1 

23 18 

Thursday 

16 

166 

« 


7 

17 

0 

SO 

8 

52 

6 

8 

27 1 

28 16 

Friday .. 

16 

167 

6 


7 

17 

0 

80 

4 

45 

6 

8 

28 1 

28 19 

Saturday 

17 

168 

6 


7 

18 

0 

30 

6 

41 

7 

7 

29 I 

28 21 

Sunday . 

18 

160 1 

6 


7 

18 

0 

SO 

6 

42 

8 

5 

0 7 

28 28 

Monday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

7 

43 

0 

1 

1 7 

28 26 

Tuesday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

8 

47 

9 

53 

2 7 

28 26 

Wednesday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

16 

0 

40 

0 

40 

10 

41 

8 7 

28 26 

Thursday 

22 

178 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

40 

10 

60 

11 

28 

4 7 

28 26 

Friday . 

28 

174 

6 

8 

7 

10 

0 

41 

11 

40 



6 7 

28 26 










p 

M 

AM 



Saturday 

24 

176 

• 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

0 

46 

0 

12 

6 7 

23 26 

Sunday 

25 

176 

6 

8 

7 

10 

0 

41 

1 

43 

0 

66 

7 7 

28 26 

Monday . 

26 

177 

€ 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

2 

89 

1 

40 

8 7 

28 28 

Tuesday 

27 

178 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

41 

8 

86 

2 

26 

9 7 

28 22 

Wednesday 

28 

170 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

29 

3 

12 

10 7 

28 10 

Thursday 

20 

180 

0 

4 

r 

20 

0 

42 

5 

23 

4 

0 

11 7 

28 17 

Friday . 

80 

181 

6 

4 

1 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6 

14 

4 

51 

It 7 

28 14 


0 




^ rmi Moon .. 
C lAgt <te«r(flr .. 


PlMwes of tko Mooii^ULY 411 Dm. 


.. lit, »h 46m. p.if • New Moon ..17th,2k. SSn. a4I. 

3 First Quarter . 2116 , 5h. 4m p.h 

. 10th,llj.l9m jk.M FuDMoon ..81st Mi. 7m. P m. 



Dayo 

f Day of 





Sun’s 






_ Moon 

*• Dedtaa- 

oajr of tne Wear 

the 

Month 

Yoi Sunrise 8^ ™ 

AM. rm. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set 

Ana 

Noon 

t tion 
. at Mean 
Noon- 



B 

U H 

K H H 

B M 

B M 

D 

N. 

Saturday. 

1 

162 6 

6 7 

20 0 42 

PH 

7 8 

A M 

5 42 

18 7 

28 10 

SmicUiy 

2 

183 6 

6 7 

20 0 42 

7 40 

6 32 

14 7 

28 6 

Monday 

S 

164 6 

6 7 

20 0 48 

8 82 

7 28 

16 7 

28 2 

Tuesday .. 

4 

186 6 

6 7 

20 0 48 

0 12 

8 13 

16 7 

22 57 

Wednesday 

6 

186 6 

6 7 

20 0 48 

9 50 

9 2 

17 7 

£2 52 

Thursday 

6 

187 6 

6 7 

20 0 43 

10 27 

0 60 

18 7 

22 47 

Friday 

7 

188 6 

7 7 

20 0 48 

11 4 

10 88 

19 7 

22 41 

Saturday . 

8 

186 6 

7 7 

20 0 48 

11 40 

11 26 

20 7 

22 34 

Sunday . . 

9 

190 6 

7 7 

20 0 44 


P B 

0 15 

21 7 

22 26 

Monday 

10 

191 6 

8 7 

20 0 44 

a B 

0 18 

1 6 

22 7 

22 21 

Tuesday , 

11 

192 6 

8 7 

20 0 44 

0 59 

1 58 

28 7 

22 18 

Wednesday 

12 

193 6 

8 7 

20 0 44 

1 48 

2 54 

24 7 

22 5 

Thursday 

18 

194 6 

9 7 

20 0 44 

2 82 

8 50 

25 7 

21 67 

Friday 

14 1 

195 6 

9 7 

20 0 44 

8 25 

4 40 

26 7 

21 49 

Sertttiday. 

16 

196 6 

9 7 

20 0 45 

4 23 

5 49 

27 7 

21 40 

Sunday . 

16 

197 6 

10 7 

19 0 45 

5 24 

6 47 

28 7 

21 80 

Monday .. 

17 

198 6 

10 7 

19 0 45 

6 29 

7 42 

0 4 

21 21 

Tuesday 

18 

109 6 

11 7 

19 0 45 

7 33 

8 88 

1 4 

21 11 

Wednesday 

19 

200 6 

11 7 

19 0 45 

8 87 

9 22 

2 i 

21 0 

niursday 

20 

201 6 

11 7 

19 0 45 

9 89 

10 0 

8 4 

20 49 

Friday 

21 

202 6 

12 7 

18 0 45 

10 80 

10 54 

4 4 

20 88 

Saturday , . 

22 

208 6 

12 7 

18 0 46 

11 86 

11 89 

5 4 

20 27 

Sunday . 

28 

204 6 

18 7 

18 0 46 

PB 

0 84 


6 4 

to 15 

Monday 

24 

206 6 

18 7 

17 0 45 

1 81 

A M 

0 24 

7 4 

20 8 

Tuesday .. 

25 

206 6 

18 7 

17 0 45 

2 26 

1 11 

8 4 

19 60 

Wednesday 

26 

207 6 

14 7 

17 0 45 

8 10 

1 58 

0 4 

19 88 

Thursday 

27 

208 6 

14 7 

16 0 45 

4 11 

2 48 

10 4 

19 24 

Friday .. 

28 

209 6 

14 7 

16 0 45 

5 0 

8 88 

11 4 

10 11 

Saturday . 

29 

210 6 

15 7 

16 0 46 

6 47 

4 28 

12 -4 

18 67 

Sunday 

SO 

211 6 

15 7 

15 0 45 

6 80 

6 16 

18 4 

18 48 

Mooday . . j 

_ 1 

81 

212 6 

15 7 

15 0 45 

7 11 

6 8 

14*4 

18 29 


10 




PIttM Of tira Moon— AUOUST 81 Doyt. 


c 

MOnwlMr . 

. .. atU, Sh. 48m P.M ] 

1 Ftnt Onnrter 

22n(l. 2h. SlnuAJl. 

• 

Kvw Moon 

.. ISth, Vh. SSm. A M. 

(2) Foil Moon .. .. 

80th, 111 . 89m. vJf. 



11 



















Phatet of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

C LwtQoartff.. 7tb, lb 64 m. A.M. h Tint QwrUr.. .. S0th»41u 4in.FA 

# New Moon .. 18tb, 4b. 6tm. ^ToliMoon .. 28tb, 7b. 67 ai. Pji. 


Dajr of the Week. 

Day ofl 

Day of 

1 Indian standard Time. 


Moon> 

Sun’s 

Dee^ 

Month 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. Simaet 
▲ K yJt 

MooD' 

risa 

1 Moon> 
set. 

Hoonl^ 

tloo 

stMean 

Noon. 




u 

U H 

. K H 

M 

B 

M 

B 

M 

D. 


N. 








P 

M 

A 

M 




Friday . 

1 

244 

6 

24 6 

64 0 

30 

8 

10 

8 

7 

17 1 

8 

86 

Saturday 

2 

246 

6 

24 6 

68 0 

80 

8 

57 

8 

50 

18 1 

8 

14 

Sunday . 

3 

240 

6 

24 6 

52 0 

88 

9 

88 

0 

40 

10 1 

7 

52 

Monday 

4 

247 

6 

26 6 

61 0 

88 ' 

10 

20 

10 

87 

20 1 

7 

80 

Tuesday . 

6 

248 

6 

25 6 

61 0 

88 

11 

7 

11 

81 

21 1 

7 

8 










P M 




Wednesday 

0 

240 

6 

25 6 

60 0 

87 

11 

58 

0 

26 

22 1 

6 

46 

Thursday 

7 

260 

6 

25 6 

40 0 

87 



1 1 

20 

28 1 

6 

28 








k. 

M 






Friday 

8 

251 

6 

26 6 

48 0 

80 

0 

54 

2 

10 

24 1 

6 

1 

Saturday 

g 

262 

6 

25 0 

48 0 

80 

1 

51 

8 

11 

25 1 

6 

88 

Sunday 

10 

268 

6 

25 6 

47 0 

80 

2 

62 ; 

4 


26 7 

6 

16 

Monday 

11 

254 

6 

25 6 

40 0 

86 

8 

65 

4 

66 

271 

4 

58 

Tuesday . 

12 

256 

6 

26 6 

46 0 

86 

4 

50 

6 

46 

28 1 

4 

80 

Wednesday 

18 

256 

0 

20 0 

44 0 

86 

6 

2 j 

6 

34 

29 1 

4 

7 

Thursday 

14 

267 

6 

20 6 

48 0 

84 

7 

6 

7 

22 

0 8 

8 

44 

Friday 

16 

268 

6 

20 0 

48 0 

84 

8 

7 

8 

10 

1 8 

3 

21 

Saturday , 

16 

250 

6 

26 0 

42 0 

88 

9 

8 

8 

58 

2 8 

2 

68 

Sunday . 

17 

260 

6 

27 0 

41 0 

88 

10 

8 

0 

47 

8 8 

2 

35 

Monday . 

18 

261 

6 

27 0 

40 0 

88 

11 

6 

10 

38 

4 8 

2 

12 

Tuesday .. 

10 

262 

6 

27 0 

80 0 

82 

11 

59 

11 

SO 

5 8 

1 

48 








PM 






Wednesday 

20 

268 

6 

27 6 

88 0 

82 

0 

61 



6 8 

1 

26 










A.M. 




Thursday 

21 

264 

6 

27 6 

87 0 

82 

1 

40 

0 

21 

7 8 

1 

2 

Friday 

22 

266 

6 

28 6 

80 0 

81 

2 

27 

1 

11 

8 8 

0 

30 

Saturday . 

28 

266 

6 

28 0 

86 0 

81 

3 

10 

2 

1 

0 8 

0 

15 

Sunday .. 

24 

207 

6 

28 0 

84 0 

81 

8 

40 

2 

60 

10 8 

0 

a 

Monday . 

25 

268 

6 

28 0 

83 0 

80 

4 

27 

8 

80 

11 8 

0 

82 

Tuesday . . 

26 

260 

6 

28 6 

38 0 

80 

6 

6 

4 

27 

12 8 

0 

66 

Wednesday 

27 

270 

6 

20 6 

82 0 

80 

6 

42 

6 

15 

18 8 

1 

18 

Thursday 

28 

271 

6 

20 6 

81 0 

80 

0 

19 

0 

4 

14*8 

1 

42 

Friday .. 

20 

272 

6 

20 6 

80 0 

to 

0 

67 

6 

52 

15 8 

2 

5 

Saturday.. 

80 

278 

6 

20 • 

to 0 

to 

7 

88 

7 

48 

10 8 

2 

18 


12 


Ukases of the Moon—OCfOBEK 31 Days. 


C lASt Quarter 

.. eth, lOh. 

87. 

> m. 

AM. 

h ItrstOuarter 


20th, Sh. 84itt, A.M. 

0 Ifew Moon 

ISth. 2h 

0 ID 

AM. 

Q Full Moon 


Seth, Oh ISm. P.M. 


Day of 

Day ol 
the 
Year 

I 


Indian Standard Time 



Moon's 

Sun's 


» 









Deellna- 

Day of the Wedc. 

the 

Month 

Sunrise 

AJt 

Sunset 

PM 

True 
Noon. 
P M 

Moon* 

rise 

Moon- 

set 

^at 

Noon 

tlou 

at Mean 

Noon 




H 

M. 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

H M 

1 u 

M 

D. 

S. 










P M 

AM 


• » 

SoBday 

1 

274 

6 

SO 

6 

28 

0 

20 

8 20 

8 

84 

17 8 

2 62 

Monday . 

2 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

20 

0 6 

0 

27 

18 8 

8 16 

XuMday .. 

8 

276 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

20 

9 65 

10 

21 

10 8 

8 88 

Wednesday 

4 

277 

6 

80 

6 

25 

0 

28 

10 47 

11 

16 

20 8 

4 1 










PM 



Thursday 

5 

278 

6 

81 

6 

25 

0 

28 

11 48 

1 0 

0 

21 8 

4 26 

Friday . 

6 

279 

6 

81 

0 

24 

0 

28 

A M 

1 

3 

22 8 

4 48 

Saturday 

7 

280 

6 

81 

6 

23 

0 

28 

0 41 

1 

66 

28 8 

6 11 

Sunday .. 

8 

£81 

6 

31 

0 

22 

0 

27 

1 41 

2 

46 

24 8 

6 84 

Monday 

0 

882 

6 

81 

6 

21 

0 

27 

2 42 

8 

83 

26 8 

6 57 

Tuesday 

10 

283 

6 

81 

6 

21 

0 

27 

S 48 

4 

21 

96 8 

Oft 

Wednesday 

11 

284 

6 

81 

6 

20 

0 

27 

4 44 

6 

0 

27 8 

6 42 

Thursday 

12 

286 

6 

82 

6 

20 

0 

27 

6 46 

6 

50 

88 8 

7 6 

Friday 

18 

286 

6 

32 

6 

10 

0 

26 

6 48 

6 

45 

0 4 

7 28 

Saturday 

14 

287 

6 

82 

6 

18 

0 

26 

7 49 

7 

86 

1 4 

7 60 

Sunday 

16 

288 

6 

82 

6 

17 

0 

26 

8 40 

8 

26 

2 4 

a 18 

Monday 

16 

280 

6 

83 

6 

17 

0 

26 

0 46 

0 

18 

8 4 

8 86 

Tuesday 

17 

290 

6 

88 

6 

10 

0 

26 

10 41 

10 

11 

4 4 

8 67 

Wednesday 

18 

201 

6 

84 

6 

15 

0 

26 

11 S3 

11 

S 

6 4 

0 18 

Thursday 









P u 





19 

1 202 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

26 

0 21 

11 

64 

6 4 

0 41 

Friday 

20 

298 

6 

84 

6 

14 

0 

26 

1 1 6 



7 4 

10 2 

Saturday 










AM 



21 

204 

6 

85 

6 

18 

0 

24 

1 47 

0 

46 

8 4 

10 24 

Sunday 

22 

206 

6 

85 

6 

12 

0 

24 

2 26 

1 

84 

0 4 

10 46 

Monday 

28 

206 

6 

86 

6 

12 

0 

24 

8 8 

2 

22 

10 4 

11 7 

Tuesday 

24 

207 

6 

86 

6 

11 

0 

24 

8 41 

8 

10 

11 4 

11 28 

Wednesday 

25 

908 

6 

86 

6 

10 

0 

24 

4 18 

8 

68 

12 4 

11 49 

Thursday 

26 

200 

6 

87 

6 

10 

0 

28 

4 66 

4 

47 

18 4 

12 10 

Friday 

27 

800 

6 

87 

6 

0 

0 

23 

6 86 

6 

87 

14 4 

12 80 

Saturday 

28 

801 

6 

87 

6 

8 

0 

28 

6 18 

6 

28 

16 4 

12 51 

Sanday.. 

20 

802 

6 

88 

6 

8 

0 

28 

7 8 

7 

21 

16 4 

1* 11 

Monday 

80 

803 

6 

88 

6 

7 

0 

28 

7 62 

8 

16 

17 4 

18 81 
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PREFACE 


T he Editor has to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent him suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a 
great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editor by various 
officials, and more particularly by Departments 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editor 
at any time, but those which reach him before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which arrive only 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


Tie Tims of India^ Bombay. 
July, 1939. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABKABI — Bxetee of Mqnon and dmga. 
Aohhut —U ntouchable (Hindi) Araddhar. 

Aobbaqb OoifTBiBUTioN — O>ntrlbutlon paid 
by holders of land Irrigated by Government 
Adbtbaj — Supremo ruler, over lord, added to 
"Maharaja," Ac , it means “ paramount " 

AFSAR —A corruption of the English “ofBcer" 
AHiiiSi."'Non violence 

AHLUWAUA — Name of a prlneely family 
resident at the village of Ahlu. near Lahore 
Alif —A timber tree Terhinaua ToMbntosa 

Akali —O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Oovlnd Singh (who died 
170S) now, n inoniber of the pollMco-rellglous 
array (dal) of reforming Slklw 
Ariiaiia — A Hindu school of gymnastics 
AKHUNDZADA — Son of a Hoad Officer 
ALIJAH, — Of exalted rank 

AUGlioi, —I Iterallv a Mahomedan circle A 
kind of nthetlc club formed for purpuscH of 
self-defence. 

Ali llAJA — S<'A King (Laccadives) 

AM.— Mango 

AMIL— A name given In bind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting prlncipuU) of bankers, clerl-s 
and minor officials 

Amir (corruptly liMiU) — A Mohammedan 
chief, often also a personal name 
Ahma — A goddess, partieiilarly Marlamraa. 
goddess of small pox, South ludia 
AMOi T —A darn or wojr across a river for 
Irrigation puriroHes, Southern India 
ANJUMAN.— A communal gatlieihig of M.rho 
medans 

APiins — Ilelievod to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSK, the name of the beet variety of 
Bombay mango 

Arz, Aim, Arz dasbt— W ritten i)ctltlon 

Asaf — A minister 

Abpiubuya — Untouchable (Sanskrit) 

APS — The early rloo crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam 

ATATAR— An Inoarnation of Vishnu 
ATURTRDA — Hindu science of Medicine 
Baba — L it “latlier," a respectful “Mr" 
Irish “ Your Honour ” 

Note. — According to the Huuterian system 
the following values —a either long as the a li 
In *galn,* 1 either short as the 1 in ‘ bib,’ or 1od{ 
short as the oo in * good,* or long as Uieoo In* 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values n 


Babp— ( 1) A gentleman In Bengal, oorres 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Eonkan, 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used of any son yoiingerkhan 
the heir, u hilst It has also grown into a term 
of address^Esquire There are, however, one 
or two A^as whose sons are known respectively 
as— Ist, Eunwar; 2nd, Dlwan , 8rd, Tbakur: 
1th. Lai . 6th Babu 

Babcl — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is nsed for tanning, Aoaoia Arabioa 

Baduash — A bad character a rascal 
Baqb —Tiger or Panther 
Eaghla — (1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddyblrd 
Bahadur — Lit "brave" or "warrior", a 
title used by both Hindus and Moliammedans, 
often bestowed by Government , added tn 
other titles, It Increases tbelr honour but 
alone It designates an Inferior ruler 
Bairaqi — A Hindu religious mendicant 

Bajra or Bajri — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pirnibbtum ttphoidrum , 
syn cambu, Madras 

BAKHsm —A revenue officer or magistrate. 
Barhbhish — CJherl-morl (or Chlrl-mlri) Tip. 
Bard — A dam or embankment (Bund) 
BARDAR — Monkey 

Bart AR — A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Bhroalkrsib 
BARA SiNQ — Swamp deer 
Barbat— (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season 

BAR8ATI —Farcy (horse’s disease) 

Babti —(1) A village, or aoUectlon of huts , 
(2) A Jain temple, Eanara 

Batta — Lit * discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation 

Battak —Duck. 

Bawarohl — Coon in India, Syn Mlstrl, In 
Bombay only 

Bazar— (1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper, (2) a covered market, Bunna. 

Begum or Bboam —The feminine of 
"Nawab” combined in Bhopal as ’* Nawab 
Begum ’’ 

Bbr — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, ZnrPHUs Jujuba. 

of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
I* father’ or short as the u in 'ouVe Mthea 
; as the ee in * feel,* o as the o In • bone,’ n cither 
boot,* al as the i In* mile,’ an as the on In'gronse * 
iry in different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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BUiX.— In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar) — 
WotBUui*! noM-rlng. 

BiWAB— Name In Central Provluces for 
shifting onltlTation in Jnnglea and hill-aides, 
i^n tanngya, Bnrma { Jhnm, North-Saitem 
India 

Bbadoi. — E arly antnmnerop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAOiT ox Bhakta.-'A devotee 
Bbao-batai —-S ystem of payment of land 
revenoe in kind 

Bbaibaitd — B elatlon or man of same caste 
or community 
Bhaibakdi — NepoUsm 
Bbavqi —Sweeper, scavenger 
Bhaho —The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cabitabis batita. a narcotic 
Bbabwab — Lignt sandy soil; syn. bhnr. 
Bbabwarlax..— T itle of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

Bbabal— A Himalayan wild sheep, Otib 
NABUXA 


Ohabbtba. — A platform of mud or plastffv 
ed brick, need for sooial gatherings, Northern 
India. 

OhAbax— A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Ghndder) 
(Thaitta — An ancient Buddhist chapel 
Crimbbax (obamar)—" C obbler”, "Shoe- 
maker” A easte whose trade Is to tan 
leather. 

I Champak— A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohiua Champaoa. 

Chaba —Gram. 

Chabd.— M oon 

CHABBi— <Pron with soft d) Silver Chandi 
(with palatal and short a)— Goddess Durga 

Chapati— A cako of unleavened bread 
Chaprasi —An Orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India, syn puttawaia, Bombay, peon, 
Madras 

Cbarab — T he resin of the hemp plant 
Canbabib batita, used for smoking, 

Ohaxkha — A spinning wheel. 


Bbabat.— I ndia. 

BnARATA-VAXBBA.— India 

Bbbhoi —a succulent vegetable (Hibisoob 
SSOUUIVTUB) 

Bhonslb— N ame of a Msratha dynasty 
Bhup— T itle of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
Bbuqti —Name of a Baluch tribe. 

Bbcba — Chaff, for fodder. 

Bum — The spirit of departed persons 


Chaxpai (oharpoy ).— a bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretohed aoross the frame for a 
mattress. 

Cbaubbri — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official , at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild 

CHAUX, CHOWE — A place where four roads 
meet. 

OHAUKtPAR —The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 


Bibri — A olass of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad 


Cbautb — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue. exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories 


Bigba — A measure of land varying widely . 
the standard bigba is generally five-eighths of 
an acre ” Vlgba ” in Oujarst and Kathiawar. 

BiHiSfiTi — Comoionly pronounced " Bhishti " 
Water-carrier (lit ” man of heaven ”) 

BIX (Bm) — A grasoland — North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar Also “ Vldl .” 

Blaox ootton soil — A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Centra] 
and Southern India 

Board op Bitxbitx —The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro 
vinoei and Madras. 

Bohra —A sect of IsmalU Shla Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Box.— See Bxx 

Bxibjal— A vegetable, Solahux Mxlox- 
dXBA , syn. egg-plant 

Bubd — BmbRaknient. 

Bubdrx, or bandar — A harbour or port 
Abo -Monkey.” 

Buxj. — A baatioo in a line of battlemeDta 

CadjaX.— P alm leaves used for thatch. 

OBAXVS.— Awyp. 


Obavri (Chouo Gujarati) —Village head- 
quarters 

Chsbtah — Hunting leopard 
Chrla — A pupil, usually In connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaori —A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatbapati —One of suffinlent dignity 
to have an umbrella carried o^er him, 
Chhatri— ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Cbiet' COMMIBRIONER.— T he admlolstrattve 
bead of one of the iesecr Provinces in British 
India. 

Ohikor. — A kind of partridge, Caooabib 

ODUCAB 

Chiku— T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aohbab Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies 

CmvAR.— A plsne tree, Plataxub oribb- 

TAUS. 

Ohivkara —The Indian gaxelie, QutLAl 
BXXRxm, often called ‘ravine deer.' 
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OHiTAi..-*-The spotted deer, Cjektub axii. 
Chobdar — Mace bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions 
Cholax. — N ame in Boutbem India for the 
large millet, AiiDBOPOQON Borohux; syn 
Jowar, 

Chou -—a kind of short bodice worn by 
women 

Chowrib — Fly-whlsk 
CexmAH, chnna —Lime plaster. 

Oirolb — The area In charge Of — (1) A Con 
tervator of Forests , (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Pustnuuter'General , (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Sorobon — The ofBoei in medical 
charge of a District 

CoainzAnLB —An offence for which the cul- 
prit can he arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

OOLLBOTOR — The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc 8yn 
Deputy CoinmlBsloner 

OoMMlSEtlONBR —(1) The Officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts, (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc 

COMPOUHD —The garden and open land 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
per ha 1)8 derived from * kurapjiu,’ a hedge 
CoifSHRVATOE — The Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills— Dills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council 
Count, — Cotton yarns are described as 20*s, 
.SO'b, etc , counts when not more than a like 
numbt r of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois 

Court op Wards— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsqualj- 
Hed persons 

Crorb, karor.— Ten milUoni 
Daua. — L it '* grandfather " (paternal), any 
venerable person In Bombay slang a hooli- 
gan boss.'* 

Dapfadar — A non-oommlasioned native 

officer in the army or police 
Daptar — Office records 
Daptari — Record-keeper. 

DaH or DAO— a cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, aud also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow Is the travellers' bungalow i 
matutaluod at inch stages In days before rail- 
wavs came 

DAKAITI, DAOomr —Robbery by live or more 
peraons. 

X)Ai. — (Pron with dental d and ahwt a) 
** Army,** hence any disciplined body, s g , 
Akall Dal, Seva Dal 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 

pulses. 

Dav.— A n old oopper ooln, one-((»tteth of a 


DARBAR.-r-<l) A ceremonial iraembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Enler of a State 
oenoe (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. a Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhonie .— a mg or carpet, usually of 
cotton, bnt sometimes of woc4. 

Darkhast —a tender or application to rent 
land. 

Daroqha— T he title of officials In various 
departments ; now especially aroiied to sot- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the PoUoe and 
Jail Departments 

Darshan — Lit “ Sight ” To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darahan ". 
Also used In case of great or holy persouages 
Dakwan.— A door-keeper 
Darwaza — A gateway. 

Dabturi — Customary perquisite 
Daula and Daulat— Bute 
Dan— A Brahmlnical priestly title, taken 
from the name of a dlvtirity. 

Dbdottar — Land asalgned for the npkeep 
of tempies or maiatenance of Hindu worablp. 

Dbodah —a cedar, Obdrub Lbbani or C 
Dbodara 

Dbputt CovMlAnoHBR —The Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab, Osntral 
Provinces, etc , Syn. Collector 

DlPUTT MAQISTRATI AND OOLLBOTOR.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and orlmlnAl) powers, 
equivalent to Extra Araistant Commlsoloner 
In non-regulation areas. 

Dera — Tenth) N. India 
Dkrasar —Jain Temple 
Dbbai — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule 

Dbsh —{1) Native country , (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India, (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Qhato. 

Dbsh bhakta —Patriot 

Dbshi — Indigenous, opposed to bldeshl, 
foreign 

DiBHMUKH — A petty official under native 
(Horatba) rale. 

Dbse-Bbvika — Servant (Fern ) of the country; 
Female Volunteer In the avll IMrobedienoe 
movement 
Dbva — a deity. 

Dbvadabi— A girl dedicated to temide or 
God Mnril In Maharashtra. 

Drvasthan — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temide or other religions foundation 
DBwan— A Vlxier or other First Mlnbter to 
sn Indian Chief, either Hlndn or Mohammedan, 
snd equal in rank with ** Bardor ** under wMeh 
see other squivolents The term Is also ossd of 
a Council of Stats 


Dmix —A tree, BunA noNDORA, with farll- 
lant orangs-teariet flowen ued nr dyffing. 
Ad also produolog a gum ; syn. pnloB, Beagnl 
Ad Bombay; 0hhM,0«ilnl India; **Mlia- 

'** tn Oniiiiwt And 
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Di 4 Mm - A hurr ablghram <a tooga drawn 
r bnDooka. 

DlAiAU.'-Bhll, KoU, or other warlike castes 
rrytag sharp weapons. 

Dhamia. — B ellgloo (Hindu). 

DHAivsALA— A obaritable Instltatioo pro* 
led as a resttng*plaoe for pllorima or travellers, 
twChem India. 

Dhatttia.— -A stopefylng drug, Datitba 
wroosA. 

Phid — A large ontoaobable easte In Qa}arat> 
irespondlng to Habar In Maharashtra and 
o’eya in Kamatak. 

Dhxitcu —Name In Northern India for the 
rer used In raising water , syn. pleottab. 
Dhobi — A washerman 
Dhoti — ^Tbe loincloth worn by men 
Dnr.— Religioo (Mahomedan) 

DisniOT— The most important admlnls* 
stive nnlt of area. 

DmnoH— (1) A groap of dlstrlets for ad- 
Inlstratlve and revenne purposes, nnder a 
Momlasloner; (2) the area In charge of a 
epttty Conservator of Forests, usually oorrea- 
mdlng with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
ider a Superintendent of Post Offices , (4) a 
trap of (revenne) districts under an Executive 
nglneer of the Public Works Department. 

Dr WAIT (Sikh) — Communal Gathering 
Diwau —The lamp festival of Hindus. 

DiWAin —Civil, especially revenue, admlnls- 
atlon , now used generally In Northern 
Klla <rf dvll Jnstloe and Courts. 

DOAB —The tract betweoi two rivers, espe* 
lUy that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dom —Untouchable caste In Northern India 
Dtua —A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dht chop —a crop grown without artificial 
Igatlon. 


Fauahdaki or FiSAHPAki.— A kind of land 
tenure In Bmnbay City. 

Famu —Era (solar) started by Akbar, A C 
minus 572‘S 

Fatih.—" Victory ” 

FATxB Jano — ^"Victorious in Battle** (a 
title of the Nisam) 

Fatwa — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Fahxdaki — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Fahjdau — Under native rule, the area under 
aFauJdar or subordinate governor: now used 
generally of Magistrates * Criminal Courts. 

Fihahoial ComassioHBR — The chief eon* 
trolling revenue authority In the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fittoh (3aw —a phwton, Bombay Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadl — The onshlon or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gahkwar (sometimes Guioowar) —Title 
with** Maharaja '* added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was ouce a caste name and means ** cow- 
herd,** { s , the protector of the sacred animal . 
bn* later on, In eommon with ** Holkar** and 
" Slndhia,*’ It came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and oonsequentlv regarded as a title 
Thus, a Prince beeomea “ Qaekwar ** ou sueoaed* 
Ing to the estate of Baroda; " Holkar,*' to that 
of Indore and ** Slndhia.’* to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Bhinde are quite common among Marathasr—and 
even Mabars) 

Gahja — The unfertilised flowers of ths 
cultivated female hemp plant, Oahhabib SAHVA, 
used for smoking 

GADi — Wild cattle, commonly called *blion ' 
Bob gabettb. 


Dht HAT! — The rate of revenne for imlxrl* 
btedland 


Dui— (Pron. “doon”) A valley. Northern 
idla. 

®KEA. — A small two-wheeled oonveyance 
awn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elgbi, EtAOm — Cardamom. 

Ewjhi (Turk )— Ambassador 

Elata Raja — Title given to the heir of the 
sharajAof Travancore orCoohln 

Extra assistant ComassioNHR — See De- 
ity Magistrate and dolleetor, 

Faxir— Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
ten loosely used of Hiudo mendicants also 
Faxihr insvranob Grant — An annual pro- 
sion from revenue to meet direct fftmlne 
penditare, or tiie cost of certain olaases of 
ibtte works, or to avoid debt. 


F^ah- A n imperial (Mughal) order o 
ant. 

Farzand— Ut means ** child** with the d< 
1 ^ words added sneh aa ‘*Farand-e-dQbaod 

ilSluSrAS.’Sl 


GATAL.— A species of wild cattle, Bob tron- 
VAUS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier , syn. mltban 
Ghadr.— Mutiny. Revointion. 

Ghabrib (Qari) —a carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghant —(1) A landing-place on a river, 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain, (4) In European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
w^e^Uy applied to the Eastern and Western 

GhatwaXu — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guardlug the 
oetgfabdurlng bill passes (ghats), Bengal 
Ghau —One who engaged In ** Qliasy," a holy 
War, < 0 , against kafirs. 

Ohi, Ghee —Clarified butter. 

GINGBLLT.— Bee Tit. 

GODOWN — A store room or warehouse An 
Anido- Indian word derived from the Malay 
" gadang.’* 

Gon.— Cowherd girl. The danoe of the 
youthful Eiiatina wi& the Gopls Is a favourite 
snbjeet of paintings. 
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Gopubaii — A gfttewajr, e 8 peol«ll 7 applied 
to tbe great temple gateways In Soutbem India. 

Gosain, Goawaml —A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains bis passions 

008HA.— Name In Southern India for *parda 
women , * lit the word “ Gosha *' means comer 
or seolnslon : one who sits In is the moaning 
of tlie word “ Nashln ** which Is usually added to 
“ Gosha " and “ Parda " eg , Goshanashln 
Pardanaihln 

Qbau— A kind of pea, CiOBR ABirnsTTM 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohob bifloeus 
I s known as horse gram 
GbantbA'Sarsb — Sikh holy book. 
Gpuj—Tho rod seed with a black ‘eye* of 
Abbub Pbboatoriuh, a common wild creeper 
osed as tbe olHcial weight for minute quantities 
of opium 60th of a Toia 
Gup, or Gdp Shop.— Tittle tittle 
Gitr, Ooor —Crude sugar , syn Jaggery, South- 
ern India , tanyet, Burma. 

Ottbab —A Himalayan goat antelope ObMA- 
aOBAL. 

aminWARA— A Sikh Shrine 
Guru. — ( l) a Hindu religious preceptor, 
(2) a schoolmaster. Bengal 
1IAD3HI. — Literally an Abyssinian Now a 
term for anyone whoso complexion Is particularly 
dark 

Hadith —( commonly pronounced “Hadis**) 
Tradition of the Prophet 
Hafiz — Q uardlan, one who has Quran by 
heart 

Haj —Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Hajam, Hajjam— a barber 
Haji — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the ImJ He is entitled to dye his beard rod 
Hakui — A native doctor ptaoUslng the 
Mahomedan system of medicine 
Hakiu (with long a) — Governor, ruler 
HALAL—Lawful (from Islam point of view). 
Used of meat of uulmal otruinoulously slaughtir- 
ed with a saalng motion of the kulft of 
“ Ihatka*'. 

Ualalkhob — A sweeper or scavenger, lit 
one to whom everything la lawful food 
Hali — Current Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad 
Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a bouse 
servant 
Haq, — A right 

Haruan— U ntouchable? The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God ” According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certohi 
of the class themselves who did nut care for the 
description of “ luitouchablo ", and it was 
copied from the example of a pout of Gujarat. 

IIXJIRA (Hijrah)— T he tra dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, Juuo 2Utn,e22 A l> 
Hbkiu Lal.— a Hindu name (‘Hlra* is 
diamond and * Lal * Is ruby ) 

HiLSA.— A kind of fish, Clupba iubha. 
HooHDi, amoH.— A draft (banking) 
llozjfAJB.— See** Oaekwar.** 


Hn —An iron pinnacle placed on a pagod 
in Burma. 

Httkka, Hookah.— T be Indian tobacco {dpi 
Hukm —An order 
Hukdl— A bill of exchange. 
iDGAH— An enclosed place outside a tow 
where Mahomedan services are held on festival 
known as the Id , etc 
ILAKHB — A department (Ilakha in Maratli 
and Gujarati Languages moans Presidency.) 

Imam — The layman who loads tbe congrega 
tlon in prayer Mahomedan. 

Iham — Lit. * reward.* Hence land hel( 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subjec 
to service See Djcvabthan, Saranjam, Watah 
Inundation Canal— a channel taken ol 
from a river at a comparatively high level 
which conveys water only when the river Is li 
dood 

IZZAT — Prestige 

Jack Fruit— l<Yult of Artuoabpus Intf 
QRIFOLIA, ver Phanas 
Jaqobrt, Jagrl— Name in Boothem Indli 
for crude sugar , syn gur 
Jaqib — A n assignment of land, or of th< 
revenue of land held by a Jaglrdar 
Jah — A term doootlng dignity, applied t( 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindbi or Balucb) — Chief Also tb( 

Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jauabandi — The annual settlement madf 
under the ryotwarl system 
Jamadab— A native officer in the army oi 
police 

Janqaua — A Llngayat priest. 

Japti — Distraint, attachment: corrupt ol 
‘* Zabtl ’* 

Jatha — association 
Jatka — Pony-cart, South India 
Jazibat-ul-Abab. — The Bacred Island of 
Arabia, Including all thu countries which con 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedaus Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia 
Jhatka—*' Strok* **, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
Jlalal ’’ B V 

JHIL — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India , syn. bll, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad — A religions war undertaken by Masai 
mans 

JiKOA — A oounril of trlbai elders, North- 
West frontier 

Joai (Yoai)— A Hindu ascetic 
JosHi —Village astrologer 
JowAB —The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andbopoqon Sorbhum, or bOBO- 
HUM vuLQABB , syn cbolam and Jola, in South- 
ern India 

JUDI — A revenue term in S Division of tbe 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Comadbbionxjb— A n officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Ooortin the Oentral 
Piovlnoes, Oodta, and Sind. 
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Kaoroha.— 'U nripe, mud built, inferior. 
KAOBiUt kAchehri — An office or office bnlld* 
eepedAlly that of a Government official 
KAdab, karbi —The stalk of Jowarl (e » )— 
ralnable fodder 

KArnu — ^Tnfldol, applied by MasUms to all 
n^Utnllms 

Kaju, kashcw— The nut of Awacardium 
OIDIIITAIJB, largely grown in the Konkan. 
Kaxar.— T he barking deer, Ouvinus muiit- 

0 

fv ARM — Cocumber 

Kalar, kallar — Barren land covered with 
t or alkaline efflerescenoes, Northern India 

K AU — *** ~ \ 

Kau —Popular goddess consort ') 

of Shiva. > (long a) 

Kali— B lack soil J 

f\ ALIMA — Tlif Mahoniedan Confession of faith 
1 ;amarbahd, Cummerbund —A walstclotb, or 
t 

Karat — The wall of a large tent “ Kanat *' 
Persia) — Underground Canal 
Karqar — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
Tied by peraous In Kashmir to keep them- 
ves warm 

Karkar — N odular limestone, used for metal* 
K roads, as building stones or for preparation 
lime 

Ears — A coarse grass which spreads and 
>ents caltivation especially in Bundelkhand 
PTHAROM BPORTANKim 
Cakit5<k> — A Revenue Inspector 
Capas — Cotton 

Carait— A very venomous snake, Btru- 
Atrs OAKDintrs or oarbulbuh 
Cardrari — A manager Also Dewan In 
iller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Carez —(Persian ‘ Kanat * ) Underground 
uels near the skirts of hills, by which water 
[radually led to the surface for Irrigation, 
ecially in Baluchistan 

Carkur — A clerk or writer, Bombay 
lARMA — Tlie doctrine that existence Is 
ditloned by the sum of the good and evil 
ions In past existences 
Tabram— S ee Patwari 
lAptoos— A cartridge 

[AS —The five “ Kas " which denote the Sikh 
Nsf, the uncut hair Kaohh, the short i 
wers , Kara, the Iron bangle ; Ktrpan , the 
1 knife , and Kangha, the comb. 

ASAl —A butcher i 

AZi —Better written Qazf— Under native I 
, a Judge administering Mabomedan law ' 
let Brltl^ role, the kazl registers marriages i 
seen Mahomedans and performs other func ' 
s, but has no powers conferred by law. 

■Hauta — TiCtter from an Indian Prince to 
Governor-General 

abbardar —B eware. j 

Ubi (or Kbaddir).- -C otton doth band- 1 
sn from hand*«pnn yam. ' 


Kbaxabi— A native fireman, tailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pltchex 

EHAL8A— Lit ‘pure* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community , 
(2) land dlrectlv under Government as 
oppmed to land alienated to grantees, etc , 
Northern India, and Deccan 
Khar — O riginally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prised It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especlaUy by Afghans and 
Paihans 

Khandi, candy A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds 
Kharsam A —A butler 

Khabab — A lso "Kliaraba" In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No which 
being uneultivable is left nnassessed 
Khargosh —Hare 

Khaiuf — A nv crops sown Just before or 
during the main 8 W monsoon 
Khas — S pecial, In Government hands 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate 

Rhasadar — L ocal levins of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N W Frontier 
Khas-Khas, Kus-Fus —A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
laced In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, Andropogon Squab- 
R08U8 

Fssdda, kbeda —A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven , also applied to 
the operations for catching 
KHiOBAPi,k( jjcrce — A dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish 
Khilat— A robe of honour 
Kbutba — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
mf<]ans Id general and for the rolgnlng lov* 
erelgn In particular 

Khwaja — A Persian word for “master,’* 
■omotlmes a name 

Kiroob, kamkhwab — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver 

EiRPAR — A Sikh religious emblem , a sword 
E»ar —A griculturist, used in North India 
*' Byot "in Maharashtra, etc 
EoDALi Also ** Kudall’* — The Implement like 
a hoe or mattock In common use tor digging , 
syn mamuti, Sontbem India. 

Korkak— T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea 
Eo 8 — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimate at about two miles The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 mfles, 4 furiongs, 150 yards Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

KoT —Battlements 
KoTHi — A large house. 

KotwaIi — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule The term Is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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x;onrAU~-Th« ohief poUoe tUtion Is s 
he»a^pMtUn town. 

KVOSA SAiriM — a barrier or gatewsf erected 
aeroMAlane 

Kurt. — InSdellty, unbelief la the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

Ktniatin --Beo FiTWAsi. 

EonfSHAMiitA. — The great fair at Hard war, 
•o catted because when It la held every 12th year 
Jupiter and Bun are in the alga Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Huicbhar — (M.) a potter. U-" Kumhar ’* 

KtTifm — An agriculturist (Eanbi in Onlarat 
Kunni in N India ) 

KoNWAit oa Kumar— -T he heir of a Raja 
( Kvery son of any chief InOuJarat and Kathiawar) 

Kuram— A big grass land growing grass Ot 
for cutting 

KusHTi (U),K0Bn (M)— Wrestling 


I MABAt.— (1) Formerly a eomMerabfe trut 
of noaotty; (2) now a Tillage or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenne; (8) n de* 
partment of revenue, *jff , right to eateh ele< 

I plants, or to take stone , (4) In Bombay a small 
; Taluka under a Hahalkar] 

I Mahaht.— T bs head of a Hindu oooTeotoal 
estabilshment. 

Maharaja — The highest of hereditary raters 
among the Hindus, or else a personal dlstlnc' 

I tion conferred by aovemment It has several 
variations as under ‘ ‘ Baja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Baha. Its feminine is Hasarari 
{MABA» g»at) 

Mabaraj Kumar —Son of a Maharaja. 

Mabatma — ( lit) A great soul, appllsd to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

MARAMAnopADRT AT A —A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskriiio lore 


Ktari —Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation 

Ktauhq — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma 
Lakh, lac — A iiundred thousand. 

Lai — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th SOD, but see under " Babu *') 
Lambardak — The representative of the co- 
sharers In a samlndari village, Northern India 
LARauR.— A large monkey, SiuHoniBSOUB 
■RTRULUa 

LA 80 AR, correct laslikar— (1) an army, (2) In 
English uuge an Indian sailor 
Lat — A monumental pillar. '*Lat" Hindus 
tanl corruption of I^ord ” « y , *’ Bara Lat ” 
— Vlocroy, ** Jangl I>at " — Commander In-Oblcf, 
*' Cihhota Lat " Governor 
Latbritr —A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making rr^s , also probably valuable for che 


Mahbrbr, mabaalr — A large carp Bartus- 
roR (Ut. * the big-headed *1 

Mahua— A tree. BASnA lAflfOUA, pro- 
ducing flowem nsed (when dried) as food or 
for dbtiiUng Uqnor, and leeds which fumlsb 
oil 

Mahurat — T he propltlouB moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

Tbe word in Sanskrit and Marat, hi Is 
“Muhurta", lu UuJaraU*' Murrat" or"Mhurat.’' 

Maioar— Ad open space of level ground 
the park at Caleutta. 

Maima.— A bird 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
separate accouuta are kept of capital, revenns, 
and interest 

MAJua— A labourer (in Bombay) 

Haktab — An eiementary Mabomedan school 

Mamuxar (revenue payer)— (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a oo-sharer 
In a village held iu ordinary proprietary tenure, 


a deep brlobord soli 

LiRaAV. — Tbe phallic emblem, worshipped 
as tbe representative of Shiva. 

Litohi —a fruit tree grown In North India 
(LiTon OBiMinsn) 

LOKAMANrA —(Lit ) Bsteemed of the people 
A national hero. i 

LOKRBPRA OR LoKlRDRA — Protector of the 
World,** title of tbe Chiefs of Dbolpur and 
Batla. 

LoRon.— A walstdotb, Bunns. 

Lota.— A small brass water-pot 

LmrOf, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply vround round the waist 

MAhlABA.— A sohod eipeclaUy one for the 
higher instruction of Hahomedaus 


Makta —L icence, mooopoly. 

MAKtadar — A lioencee, monopolist. 

Mau — A gardener 
M AUK.— Master, proprietor 
Mamlatdar (Mar " Mamledar*')— The 

officer In charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both exeootlve and magisterial- 
syn tahaslKlar. 

MAiiPAr, or mandapam — A pordi or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

HAROosTnii— Thefrultof Oaioiiiu Mawoos 

TAMA 

MARI— ABalooh tribe. (BhugUs and Marls 
generally spoken of together ) 

Mabcbor.— A wild goat In North-Wsstem 
India, CApaa yALOoinuu. 


Maxuar.— T he guild of HladQ or Jain mer. Mabjid —A mosque. Jama Maijld, the 
ehants In a dty Tbe head of the Mahajan Is principal mosqne in a town, where wtKshtppon 
the Nagaisheth (f « ). ootteet on Fridays. 
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]fAtfAD.f— S««t Of lUto or throne* MnhO' 
■Mdaa; Mfn, gnddt 

Mash. — ▲ Hindu oonveotlonnl cetobllAh* 
meat. 

Maitiana.— A MAhomedAn skilled InAreblo 
And religioui knowledge. 

Mavlti.—A pwMM leAtned in MohnnunAdAn 

Iaw 

MAirHn*rer Men. — A weight eArying In 
different loonlltleA The By. mAond le 80 lbs 
liATA.-~9An8krlt term for “ oosmie lUoslon *’ 
In VedAiitA pblloAophy 
tf unii or Mahal.— A pelAce, 

Mhla.— A religloiii feetlVAl or fAlr. 

Mr AH — Title of the eon of a Bnjpnt NewAb 
resembling the Soottlsh “ MASter.'* 
MIHBAB— The nldie In the centre of the 
western waU of a mosque. 

Mimbah.— fiteps In a mosque, used as a pulpit 
MiHAE.— A plllAT or tower. 

MiROl WOEKS -irrigation works lor which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, In some 
cAsea. of eapitaL j 

Mir.— A leader, an Inferior title which, like 
** Khan.** has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Bind. 
MnzA.— If prefixed, ** Mr '* or “ Bsqulre." 
MOmnL —See MUfTASSAL 
Mibtel— <1) A foreman, (2) a cook 
MOHim. — A Gtold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 10. 

MolhaLAM.— A dais of land holding Bajput 
Musalmana in Oujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mono, Mouhq, or Mauho (Arakanese>— 
Leader 

Mora.— 8to<d. 

Moisoov— Lit. Season, and specifically 
(1) The S. W Monsoon, which Is a Northward 
extension of the S B trades, which In the Nor* 
them Bummer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N £ Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, mvlng rain In India only 
in S B. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired In eroistaig the Bay of Bengal, and 
paaslng across the equator Into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian gouthem summit. 


Moplab (MappUs) — A fanatical Mahomedsn 
sect ha Malabar I 

Mobin OB MAUivi.— A learned Mutalrnsn; 
or Muslim teacher* 


MCPAUTAB OR MUP'LIAR.— A 

erST'* ®**'**’ Implying “ stewa 


personal 
rd of the 


Mpth — P erson emptoired to sound the 
Mahomedsn odl to pnyer. 


MunrASBAL, mofussU.— The outlying parts of 
a Dimrtot, Provteoe or Piesidsoev, as dlstln* 
gidsiied from the headquarters (Ssdr). 

ltl»AWAR.r-4)iistodian ef MuaalinaD sacxsd 

piM*t mpieliiiy aaliit*s tomb. 


MujTAHiD — LU, One who wages war sgalaat 
infidels. Learned Mahomedsn. Generic name 
given (0 eostodiail of Mahomedan sacred placet 
In some parts. 

Muradam. — C hief, leader : In Bombay, leader 
of ooolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or uilpmeat of goods. 
MiTiHTAi (oorruptly mukhtlar).— (1) A legal 

E nctiUoner who has not got a sanad and there- 
re cannot appear In court u of rl^t , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

MmufTiARKAR.— The officer in charge of a 
taluks, Sind, whoae duties are both executive 
and magisterial, syn tahasUdar. 

Mum, ‘release ‘—The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorptlon of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVARA, MOKSHA 

Mcmtas-dd-dauia.— D istinguished In the 
State Mulk, In the country 
MUHQ, mug— A pulse, Phasbolus radia- 
VUB* syn mag Gujarat. 

Muhj— (1) A tall grass (Saoohabum muiwa) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn , (8) In 
Maharashtra ** munj “ means the thread 
oeremony. 

Murbhi— A teacher of Hlndnstanl or any 
Perso-Arabian language President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

MUHonr.— Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil Jurisdiction. 

Mubu (Dhvadasi).— A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum moorum —Gravel and earth used 
for netaUlng roads 

Mubalmah, Mnsliro, Momin (plural Momlo In 
— ^The names by which Mabomedani dtsorlbi 
themselves. "Momin" Is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadaiis In Gujarat, 
also called “ Mumnas ’* 

Myowuh— "Mr ’’ 

N AOHAUI, N AQU- See Baoi 
Naparkhara, Nakkarkbana.-* a place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nao&rshxth —The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants In a city. 

Naib —A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik —a leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in ths Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon ) 

Nat —a demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab — A title borne by Mnsalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leadicK 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to " Maharaja " of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada —Bon of a Nawab. 

Nazar, naiarana, — A dus paid on succession 
or OH smtaln osrcmonlal oscaalons. 

Nmbdl— SHpSBtDtsndmit or Managsr. 
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Kxt AeraTS. — (1 ) Ib Northern lndln« the 
rent or thAre of the groea 0rodao(^ of land taken 
bF the landlord, (2) In Jladrae and Lower 
Borma, the diderenoe oetween the aasumed 
value of the crop and the eetlmate of iU cost 
of production. 

NBWAB.->Broad webbing woven acroaa bed- 
•tuada inatead of Iron alaba. 

NOAPi — Preaaed flah or salted flab paste 
largely made and consumed In Burma. 

NiLQAO -~Blue Bull. A large antelope 

Kim, iieem —A tree, Milia Azadikaobta the 
berries of which are used In dyeing 
Kiiivama —See Mukti 
N iKAn. — ^Muslim legal marriage 
Kishan — S ign, Saorod Symbol carried In o 
proocsaloo. 

Nizam — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan PriuLC auporiur to Nawab 
Nizauat — A aub-dlvlslon of a Native State, 
corresponding to a Brltiah District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

KoN-AttRlouiiTDRAfi A88H88MBITT —Enhanced 
aBHDSHmont irnpuBud when laud already aasesHtd 
aa agricultural la diverted to use as a building 
site or for iuduatriai concerns. 

NoN<ooaRiZABLB •— An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the polloe without 
a warrant 

Nono (Thibetan) —The ruler of Spltta 
Koif«oooirpA!f07 Tf iTAivTS — A ctass of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terma in their leases or agreements, 
KoN-MatrLATiOR — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the rcgulattons 
or full code of leglslitlon was not in force In 
them 

KULTiAH, RALA — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 

OOOUPAROT TRRAHT8 —A olass of tenants 
with special rights In Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Padauk— A W( 11- known Burmese tree 

(PiBUOOARPDS sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of ttiu monsoon is prognosticated 
Paddy — U nhuskod rice 
PAQA. — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Maratluu 

Pagi — A tracker uf thieves ofstra^ed or stolen 
animals. 

Paha*.— A mountain 

PAIOAH — A tenure In Hyderabad State (Lit 
Jagir for malntaiolug Paigah," t s , mounted 
troops.) 

Paix.-><1) a toot soldier , (2) In Assam former- 
ly applied to every tree male above sixteen 
years 

Paiu — A grain measure 
Pailwak, Pahlwan — P/ofessional Wrestler 
FaiaxB. — T he name of the second best Viwlety 
of Bombay mango, dUUngolshablo from the 
APB08 (f V ) by Its pointed tip, and by the 
ealourbelng lets yeUow and more green and red. 


Pakka, Puooa— £ lpe, mAturo, complete. 
Palas —See Dbak 
Palki.— A palanquin or Utter 
Pah —The betel vine, PiPi BBTtL. 
Parobama.— L ow caste. Southern India. 
Parobatat — (1) A committee for nmnAge- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town 
(2) arbitrators TheoreticaMy the panebayat 
has live (panch) members 
Parda. — A Hindu priest, espoclAlly at holy 
places 

PAHDii— A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed la thoIllDdu scrip- 
tures, bat commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Pahsupabi —Distribution of Par and Sdfari 
(q 0 ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality 
Papaita — Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Oanca Fapatya 

Pabab— A public place for the distribution 
of water, maiutained by charity 

Pababadi — A platform with a smaller plat 
form like u dovecot on a centre polo or pillar 
built and endowed or mnintnineu bv charity, 
wluro grain Is put every day for animals and 
birds 

Pabda. purdah —(1) A veil or curtain , (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

Pabdarabhih — Women who observe purdah 
Pabdbsi — Foreign Used In Bombay espe 
dally of Hindu servants, syces, 4c , from 
Northern India 

Paeoara — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a talisil in Northern India. 

Pashm — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hrnoe Pashmiua clotb 

Pabuto, Pushto — Language of the Pathans 
Pabo— A waistcloth 

Pat, put — A stretch of firm, hard clay Desert 
Patel — A village headman. Central and 
Western India , syn reddl, bouthem India, 
gaoubura, Aosam , padhan Northern and 
Eastom India Mukhl, Uuurat (Patil in Maha 
rasbtra ) 

Patidajl — A co-sharer In a vlUage, Oojarat. 
Patta WALLA —See Chaprabi 
Paiwari— A village accountant, syn. kar 
nam, Madras , kulk'irni, Bombay Deccan , 
talatl, Qujarat . shaubhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg . mandal, Assam , tapedar, Sind 

Pbor —See Chapbasi 

Pbbhear —One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc^ personal clerk 

PB8HKA8H —A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior 

PiLAO (pnlav) — A dish of rice and oUunt in- 
gredients, and bv Anglo-Indians speelfloally 
used of chicken with rice and sploes. 
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PHinJUii.~Aji embroldKed diMt , lit. 
aower*irorit 

PlOi« l>al«a.— A copper or brooie coin 
worth one farthlDt , niso used u a generic term 
for money 

Piooctah.— A lever for raising water In a 
bucket lor Irrigation, Southern India, eyn 
dbeiUcut or dhenkuii, or dhlkU, Northern Intua 
PiPil.— Sacred flg-tree Pieiw Rtlxgiota, 

PiK.— A Mahomedan religioua teacher or aalnt 
pLKaPiK — A claw of legal practitioner. 
PoKOYi — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 
PoSTiN, Pusteen —A ooat or rug of sheep 
i!kin tanned with the wool on, Alghanlatan 
PR&BHAT Phhm— L it “Morning round," 
of parties going round early In the morning 
singing political songs 

PRANT— An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior), also In 
Kathiawar 

Print or Prant Sahkb — Sub-Dlvlsionul 
OflBioer ( in Bombay Presldeucy ) 
Prbhidrboy— A former Division ol British 
India 

Prince — Term used In English courtesy for 
•* Shaliiada, ‘ but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Rreot" (called also ‘‘Armin- 
l- A rent ") 

Protbctbp —F orests over which a consl- 
deraule degree of supervision Is exercised but 
less than In the case ol 'reserved' forests 

PROVIHOR— One of the large Divisions of 
British India 
PCJA.— Worship, Hindu 
PcjARi — The priest attached to a tera{d« 
PPHDIT— boo Pandit 

Purara — L it ‘old’ Sanskrit (l) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal 'group', (3) also to ‘ punch marked ’ 
coins 

Fttera Swaraj — Complete Independence 
PURomT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pw*.— An entertainment, Burma 
PYAUS — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

Q1U.A —A Fort 

Babi —Any crop sown after the main South- 
west monsoon 

Bag, Bagirl — ^M ode in Indian music. 

Baqi (Blsttttna ooroeoiio) — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Soutbem 
India, syn manuk. NagllNachni. 

BAiir<iAJU.r~Ballway tnhi. 

Baitat or Byot.— F armer. 


BiJA.— A Hindu Friooe of exalted rank, but 
inferior to "Maharaja”. The feminine Is 
Buni (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tione Raj, Rana, Rao, Rax, Baieol, Rawat, 
Raiktear, Ratkbaf and Raikat The form But 
iseonunon In Bengal, Rao In B. & W. India. 
Baj Kumar— S on of aBajs 
Baj Bajkshwar.-— K ing of Kings. 

Ramobhi — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any ebaukldar (g. v.) Actually a orlmlnal tribe 
In Maharaehtm 

Bara —a title borne by some Bajput ohlefi 
equivalent to ^at ol Baja. 

Bari — The wife or widow of a Baja. 

Kanr or Bunn — Flat land flooded In the 
monsoon and Incrusted with salt wheik dry,s g , 
the Bann of Cutch 
Banza — Mausoleum, slirlne 
Bao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Baja 
Bkgar —Name for a black soil in Central 
and Bonthem India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing Mtton 

Begulatior — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Begulatlous 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

liEH— Saline or alkaline elfloreacenoes on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

HBSRRVitt) — Forests Intended to be main 
tallied permanently 

Kickshaw— A one or two seat vehlnlr on 
two will tls drawn by coolies, used in the hills 
BiSAbbAR — Commander of a troop of horses 
Bom, Boz— Nilgai 

Bohu— A kind of Osh, Lareo bobita. 

Run —Bread 

Roza^ — M uslim fast during Ilamaian Also 
Mausoioum (corruption of " rausa ") 
Byotwabi— T he system of tenure In which 
land revenue Is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings 

Baboa — Assembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 
gress. 

Sajdbu —a Hindu asoetio. 

Bade, sudder —Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District, formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts 
SifA Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs 

Sarflowbr.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from Be petals and oil from Its seeds 
(CARTHAMUEnvoTORiUB), Ter. kudal, koshunt 
Sahib.— T he native Hindu term need to or 
of a Buropean (" Mr Smith ” would be mentioned 
at ** Smith Saheb,” and hie wife " Smith 
Hem-Saheb,” but in addrecaing it would be 
" Saheb,” fem. " Saheba,” without tha name) ; 
ooeaakmaHy appended to a title In the lame 
way as *^Banadar,” bat Inferior (remaster). 
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liABZKl&A^Bon of % ptnott of eonMQooaM 
Said, Satid. Baitid, sjdi, btxd, stdd — 
Voriotu formi for » title adopted bjr thoee who 
oUlm direet male deeceut from Mohammed’f 
grendion Htualo. 

Sal.— A uaelal timber tree In Northern India, 
BlOaia BOBOBTA 

BAMBAX.— A deer, Oixrus unooLOi ; ayn 
MtniL 

BiMiTi.—AMoclatlon, Union, Asaembly. 
Sab— Bombay hemp, Cxotalaua jdxoxa. 
Sabad— (1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a daM of Statea in Central India held 
under a aanad, (2) any kind of deed of granta 
SABOATHAB —Literally tying together. A 
movement which almo at unity and the know* 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindna 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
agaliiat non-Hindu aggression The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “Tanrim'*q v 
BABOKAU Samiti —War Oouncll In the proaant 
Civil Disobedience movement 
Sabbtabi— A Hindu mendicant 
BAUi — A long piece of cloth worn by women, 

Sababjam —Land held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
servloee rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure laud for maintaining 
troops 

Bardab (corrupted to Sibdab)— A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vlcler Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title It and ” Diwan *’ 
are like in value and used bv both Hindus and 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans only 
are “Wall," “Sultan,** “Amir,** “Mir,” 
“Mlraa," "Mian," and “Khan" 

8ABKAB— (1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, oorree- 
poodlng roughly to a Division under British 
admloistratloo. 

BABBUBAl — An officer in charge of a Division 
n the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
mls^ner of British territories 
BAn.— Stilolde by a widow, espeoiaily on the 
tuneral pyre of her husband. 

Babuxab, Saukab, Bowxab. — B anker, dealer 
la money, exchange, «to , money-lender 
8ATTAORAHA — (Hi. Inststwoe on truth), 

paaMvereaiatance 

Battbobabi— A paaalve realster, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 
SAWa.— Speculation. 

BAVDAQAB.— Merchant 

BAWAI. — A Hindu title Implying a alight 
disUaotloo (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

BawxWA.— A title borne by dxlelk in tfae Shan 
Btalea, Burma. 

ftlKAL or oottew tree.— A large foraat tree 
with arimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombaa MALaBABiouM. 


Bsbow, Mran .— a goat Mrtellq>«, Nsioi- 

BABDDB BmAUBUB. 

Sira, SHBTE.— Merchant, banker. 
Bbttlbicxbi — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the .fixing at the Govern- 
ment revenue from land , (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (t) the 
finaneial arrangunent between the Govemmoit 
of India and Local Governments 
Buabid.— A Mnsalman martyr. 

SnAHZADA.— Son of a King 
Shaieb or SaxiEfl (Arabic)— A chief 
Shams-dIi-Ulaxa — a Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned *’ 

ShaubhbB'Jano—** S word of Battle** (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 
SHAXBeoa— 8e« Patwabi 
SHA 8TBAI. — The lellglouB law-books of the 
Hindus 

SBMADl.seggaree, Bbigri— A pan on 8 feet 
with live charcoal in It. 

8B1B,— Tiger. 

Shbb, ser , seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much In sise in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer Is about 2 ibs 
Shbtb, sbethla —A Hindu or Jain merchant. 
Bbiab — Musalmans who accept All as the 
lawful Khallf and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khallfato of the first three Ehalifs 
SmaUMAM —See Tokoa 
Bbzshajc or slssu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree Dalbxboia Sibboo. 

Bbbaddba — Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes 

SBBim —Literally *' beard ". Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rlshls 
BBRorr —Banker 

SHUDDHi — Literally purification A move- 
ment started In Kajputanaand Northern India 
for tlie reeoDverslon to Hinduism of those, like 
CbeMalakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome 
dann for some generations, have retained many 
I Hindu proctioes 

SiDi — A variation of *' Bald *’ Osnerle name 
I for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Ptesldency 
I Also applied by the French to the negroes u 
their Army. 

SiLLADAB. — A nstive trooper who tnmlsbss 
bis own h(»se and equipment. 

Bihdsia —Bee under ** Gaekwar." 

SKBITL— Unrevealed Laws, m oppossd to 
Sbmtt, rsvsaled Ysdas. 

SOLA.— A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
ABtOHmoifBlll AiriBA. 

Bom, Bobab.— G oldsmltb. 

SOWAB.— A mounted eotdlsc or coBatable. 
Bowxab.— M ettffiani 

SwADiBHL— Lit Swa-one‘s own , deihlsol 
eonntry There la aetoally a shade of dUamnee 
I between the twok the** Bwa **emniuutaiiigUM 
I prafersooe against everyGiiag ** par," foreign. 
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811 OK 8 xBi.~Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
BMUkitt t«nii need by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much reepscted (never addressed 
u him; nearly Bsquire"). used also of 
divinities. The tvro forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
i (that of s in the Oernuui Stadt). 

Bnurr Sunrt.— Modem Hindu equivalent 
of^Mr.” 

Stota or tope.— A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of bilok or stone, and more or less hemltpheri* 
cal. eontaining relics 

SUBAK— <1) A province under Mabomedan 
rule . (i) the oflicer in charge of a larse tract in 
Baroda, eorresponding to the Collector of a 
British DlsWiCT, it) a group of Districts or 
Division. Hyderabad. 

Bubabdak — ( 1) The governor a province 
nndor Mahomedan rule , ( 2 ) a native infantry 
oflloerin the Indian Army, ( 8 ) an ofDdai in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

BOB-DlvisiOR — A portion of a District in 
charM of a Junior olBeer of the Indian Civil 
Bervm or a Deputy Colleotor 

Bttltak^A King. 

SviniAT —Traditional law followed by Sunnis 

SCKRIS — Musalmans who aocept the first 
four Ebalifs as lawful successors of the Prophet 

StrPAKl —The fruit of the betel palm, AmiOA 
OATKOBU 

SurauVTiHDRRT — <1) The chief police officer 
io a District , (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station , ( 8 ) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medloai Bervloe, in charge of a Central Jail. 

Bumu, Speya.— S un 

BpkcL — N ative of Surat, specUIiy used of 
persmis of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeaiu, and whose bouse speech 
is Gujarati. Also called Lola *' or ** Lolia " 

SwAMl — A Hindu rellKlous ascetic Also 
applied to Bhankaracharyas, Mahants of Math, 
etc 

BTOB, sals —A groom. j 

Btbb, Btpd —More variations of '* Bald " 

Tabuqr.— T he Mahomedan converalon move* 
ment. 

T ABUT.— Bee Tauah 

Tab 8 IX>. — A revenue sulnllvlaion of a District 
•ra taluka, Bombay , taluka, Madras and 
Mysore : tosmchlp, Burma. 1 

Tabiilbar — The offloer in charge of a tahsli , 
syn. Mamlatdar, ^mbay, township officer, 
ar myo^k, Bunna ; Mokhtiarkar, Bind ; Tabh 
vatdat^ Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and msglstsrlal. 

Takatl— L oans made to agriculturists for 
sesd, buUooks, or agricultural ImurovoDeDts. 
syn. tagaL Also "Tagavi" (M."Tagal") 
Bombay. 

Taku.— S mall distall for tufamlnp vam 
bimwht Into fashion by Mr. Gandhi 


TaIm— L ake ; Musical time 

TAbAK^ Mabomedan term for divorce. 

Talatl — V illage accountant. 

Talat, or talao— A lake or tank 

Taluk, taloka.- The estate of a tslukdar In 
Ondh, CKiJarat and ICathlawar A revenue 
sub-dlvisioa of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore , syn. tashil 

Taluxbab — A landholder with peenliar 
tenures In different parts of India. (1) An 
official In the Hyderanad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and (Tolleotor (First Taluk* 
dar) or Depi^ MMlstrates and Collector!! 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land* 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure In Gujarat 

Talpur. — T he name of a dynasty io Bind 

Tamakbu, Tambaku —Tobacco. 

Taxasha — E ntertainment, gala In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition 

Taxbu.— T ent in the Bombay Presidency 

Tamtam, tumtum —A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 

Tark — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation bolding 
water 

Tamsim — L iterally" organisation " A move* 
meet among the Mahomodans whloli aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomsdans in India 

Tapidak.— B ee Patwari 

Tabai — A moist swampy tract, the term 
especially applied to the tract along tbe foot 
ot tbe HlmeWu 

Tabi, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, nsed as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India tbe 
Juice of tbe dale is called Sendhl. 

Tabab, tussore —Wild silkworms, artiieraba 
PAPHIA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

TALTL— Brush woodfence or hurdle. 

Taua — Lath and paper models ot the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Mnharram festival , syn tabut, Marathi, dole. 

Tbak— A valuable timber tree In Bonthem 
sod Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
QBABBIB. 

Tbuqbaphio Tbabsitbrs.— B ee Council bills 

Thaqi, thuggee.- Bobbery after strangulation 
of tbs victim. 

Thakctb — (1) Tbe modem equivalent ot the 
easte name Esbattriya in some parts ot Northern 
India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brab* 
maos , (8) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Waatem ObaU. 

Thamiv. — T he brow*antiered deer, Burma 

OlBVUB BLDl 

ThamAv— M ilitary or Polioe-Statlmi heuoe the 
dnte aUadied to it 
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Tid or Tib.— L octtst. 

Tnuk.— (1) OoremoQlal Baolnfelng on the fore* 
head, (2) vaccination. 

Tiiu SiHBB — Heir«apparent in leveral North 
ndlan Btatea. 

Tikam— T he Engllnh pickaxe (of which 
** pikaw " ia the comnton corruption. " Tlkam" 
ia derived in dictionaries from Tikahna— Sharp) 
Tn..— An ollaeod, Srsamum iRDiotrii. alao 
known aa gingeily in Madras 
Thar — (S hort a) the caate mark on Mie 
forehead among Hindus 
Tindal, tandcL — a foreman, anbordlnate 
OfBoer of a ship. 

TlPAi, Teapoy — A ta\jlo with 3 logs, and hence 
used of any Binalt European style table. 

Titar —Partridge 

Tola— i weight equivalent to 180 gralue 
(troy). 

Tomoa — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top , syn SHiouBAa 
ToTK — Tlio word Invariably used by South 
Indian planters to dcscrllMi their estates. It is 
derived from the ICanureso iAoia and aimilar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam m<v.Jiln8 an 
estate 

TsiHB. — Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
the sonthward, Bofl sonuAiocJS ayu. baaing 
and banteng 

TomandaR —a Persian word denoting some 
Office, 

Ulbha, (Plural of Alim) — Mulioracdan learned 
men. 

UMAUA-'lerin Implvlng the Nobles ooller- 
tlvely Plural of “Amir” 

UKBAE— A wild flg~(FlOUS QLOMBRATA) 
Umhdwar — A hopeful person, one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation , candidate 

Unit — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu — Hindustan language as spoken and 
written by Mnsaimani opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial— A wild sheep In North-Western 
India, Otis viqnbi 

Ueid, Udid— a pulse, ' black grain ' (Pda* 
6BOLU8 MUNQO) 

UBU8.— Mabomedan fete held in connexion 
with oeiabration at tlie tmnb of a saint 
USAB.— Soil made barren by sallue efflores* 
eenoe, Northern India 

USTAD.— Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or solenoe. 

UtbawA.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or Uiird day after the death of a 

G rson. Among Parsis, a religious oeremonv 
id on the third day after the death of a 
pcftaon. 

Vabivatdab. — O fficer in charge of a revenue i 
Bab>divlAlfm, with both executive and magls- { 
terlal funotlons, Baroda , syn. tahsildac. ‘ 


Yim or Baldya (is also a casta In Bengal).— A 
native doctor pnotistng tiie Hlndn syilem of 
medldne. 

Vaeil.— (1) A class of legal praotlttoners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Vbda — Bevealed sacred books of Hindns. 
VnoANTA.— The phlloeopby of the Upanishads. 
ViHABA.— A Bnddhlst monastery. 

ViLLAdB.— Usnally applied to a certain ares 
demarcated by survey, oorreeponding roughly 
to the English parish 

ViLLAan Union.— A n area in which iooal 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 
Waaz.— M abomedan sermon 
Wada or Wadl — ( 1 ) An enclosnre with booses 
built round facing a centre yard , (2) private 
closed land near a village 
WARf— A Muhammadan rellgtouB or chart- 
table endowment 

Wau — L ike “ Sardar ” The Governor of 
Ehelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both*' Wall** and " Mir ” 

Wao— A step well 

Watan — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some s«rvice useful for Government or to the 
village community 

Wazib — T he chief minister at a Mabomedan 
court 

Wit bat* — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of Irrigation 

Wbitbb. — S outh Indian equivalent of badu 
Yama — Hindu god of death 
YOQA — A system of Hindu philosophy 
l^ctioe cf breath control, etc , said to give 
supernatural powers 

Yoai — A Hindu asiotlc who follows the Yogs 
aysttm, a cardinal part of which Is that It ooufen 
complete control over bodily functions 
Yunani— U t Greek, the system of medldne 
practised by Mahomedoiw. 

ZABABDA8T.— Lit. ** Upper band,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

ZABABDABTI — Oppresfiion 
Zaiundab.— A landholder 
ZAMINDABI— (1) An estate, (2) the rights 
of a landholder, samlndar , (3) the syston of 
tenure In which land revenue Is Impoera on an 
lodlvldual or community occupying the poelUon 
of a landlord. 

Zanana —Of women Women's apartment 
harem. 

ZiABAT — Pilgrimage Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage 
ZiRB. — Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mabomedan saint. 
ZiLA— A District 

ZoB-TAiASi.- Tribute pold to Junagadh 
Darbar by numerous Xathhiwar States. 

Zulu, Zuiujl— T yranny, Oppression. 
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lextto the eomplexion of the people, which 
vadeefrom lair to black, the toorlst'i atten< 
tion In India la drawn by their dress and per- 
aonat decoratton. In Ita aimpieBt form a Hlnaa*a 
dress conatsta of a piece of doth round the 
lolna Many an ascetic, who regards drees 
as a hixnry, wean nothing mme, and he would 
dispense with eren so much If the poUco al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always coven 
his legs, generally with tronsen, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincta of 
dviliaatlon and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advaiieed cities, and In the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person. Is nude In his pictures and Images 
Dresa — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose In front In 
the greater part ol India, they are tucked up 
behind— a fashion which Is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dress for the trunk Is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders Uks a Eoman togs Under this sarment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from tbs wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans Introdnoed buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the loft, the Hindu to the 
right A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long ooat, and serves as a belt, In which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head- 
dress. Mors than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, In Bengal, In Burma and In Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles folded brims, 
jffoJectlDg brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the bead or the cap In all possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the "parrot’s 
bM *' of the Maratba turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different commnnities 
and In different places, so that a trained eve 
ean tell from the bead-ooverlng whether toe 
wearer Is a Hlndo, Midiomedan or parti, and 
whether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bbavnagar 
Fathlon VarUtiona.— Fashions often vary 
with ellmats and occupation. Tbe Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short ooat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in bis pocket, yet. as 
he must work lor kmg boars In water, he does 
not cover hk legs, bat inspends only a coloured 
karebioftrom Itis waist la front. TtM patban 


of ths cold north-west wears loose baggy 
troosert, a taU bead-dress benttlog hk stature 
and covers his ears with Us folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect- 
able Manv well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumest 
notably the Indian Christians and Pants. Most 
Parsk however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not use shoes those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thefr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion In publlo. 

Women’s Costumes —The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
•nd brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn to and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice . on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communlth^s petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn Many Mussaluiau 
ladles wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahome<lau women are ffo$ha 
and their dross and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear In poblio a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
In {forthern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted tbe Mussalmao practice of seclusion 
In the Dekbau and to Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parted Id tbe middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled Into a chignon, by most women Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in ImitaMon of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, complete I V shave tboir heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The former generally removt 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow It In 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon tbe fancy of the Individual Nowadays 
many keep tbe hair cropped in ths European 
fashion, which Is also followed by Parsls and 
Indian Obrlstlans Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except In Beugal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan Influence 
was paramount in the post Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their Individual IncllnatloDs Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadtius or Dalragln as dis- 
tinguished from Banyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coll the uncombed hair of 
the head Into a crest, In Imitation of tbe god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornameDts than 
others of the oorreapondlng grade in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ean, tbe nose 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and tbe toes Children wear 
anklets. Bach community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, thoagb Imitation k not uncommon. 
Serpents with several beads, and flowers. Uke 
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the lotus, the roM, and the chain paka, araaaaoDg 
the most popolai object of npreaentatloo Is 
gold or illver. 

Caita lUrkf.— Oaate marks oonstitote a 
mode o( petflonal decoration peculiar to Hlndot, 
eapedally of tiie higher caatM. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and Is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days It may be red, 
or yellowldi as wnen It Is made with gronnd 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of vishnn 
draw a vertical line across the spot, snd as 
Itakshml Is tlie goddess of prosperity, It is said 
to represent her A more elabomte mark on 
the forehead hns the shape of U or V, generally 
With the central Hue. sometimes without It, 
snd represents Vlsnnu's foot The worship* 
pers of Khiva adopt borlKontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashfs Borne Yaishnavas 
stamp thdr temples, near tlie oomers of the 
ey(s, with flRiires of Vlalmu’s couch and disc 
Other parts of the body ore also similarly 
marked The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste Is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season Beads of 
'J'uIhI or sacred Basil and berries of Eudraksha 
tUfomrput ganitru*. strung together are worn 
round their necks by Yaishnavas And Shalvaa, 


Indian 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounee long 
Sanskrit words, Is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
among the higher olasses as well Anpa Saheb, 
Anna Xiao, Bsbaji. Bspu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tataoharya, .Tljlbhai, are names of this de* 
torlptlon, with lionorldo titles added It is 
possible that In early society the belief In the 
re- birth ol departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice Nothing conld be more natural 
tban to call a man whlt«, black, or red * gold 
Or sliver gem diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone small or tall, weak or strong a Hon, 
a anake, a parrot, or a dog and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus, to 
take a tew names from the epios, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna Krishna black 
Bhima terrible Nakola a mongoose Sbonaka 
a dog Shuka a parrot Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
is a diamond Ratna or Batan a Jewel Bonn 
or Chinns gold Vein or Belli, In the Dravldian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of tbe week oo 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
the namen of tlie seven heavenly bodies ooo« 
oemed. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they praotlcallv 
enter upon a new stage of civiUution. It 
is doubtlal whether the Anlmlsta ever venture 
to sMume the names of the dreaded aplrlta 
worshipped by them. To pronounee the name 


reepeoMvely. The Ungayats, a Shalva aest 
Biwpend from their nedm a metaUlo eadmi 
oontatning the Llnga nr phaUwi of their god. 
Bairagis, aao^los, bealdea wearing BudrahMis 
rosaries round their neoki and matted kAtr* 
smear their bodies with ashes, SelhitmM 
mendicants suspend from thHr neeks flgarss 
(Mf the gods In whose name they beg. Stflttfs 
of oowrTes may alw> be seen ro'^ mir neck*. 
Muslim dsrvlalMS sometimes carry peaeeek*i 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their fmebeads with a 
red spot or borlaontai line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this alia of bappinrss, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn In the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of tbe 
same eoioor for different pnrposes cannot 
alwayi be explained In the same way. Tbe 
red liquid with which the evil eye Is averted 
may be a substitute tor the blood cd tiie animal 
slaughtered for the purpose In former times. 
In many other eases this colour haa no siicfa 
asaodatloni The Muslim derviih affects green, 
tbe Sikh Akall Is fond of blue, the SanyaM 
adopts orange for bis robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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I of a devil Is tc invite him to ao harm If the 
spirtta sometimes bear tbe names of human 
I beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
I origkmlly human 

BUgh-eaate praeticM— Tbe high easte 
I Rtndn, on tbe other hand, believes that tbe more 
often the name of a del^ Is on tus Ups, tbe 
more merit be earns Therefore be d^bs- 
cately names his ohlldren after bis gods and 
^desses, so that be mav have tbe oppm- 
tunltv of pronouncing the holy names as tre> 
quentlT as possible Tbeae are also sonovoua 
and piotorfsuue Sbiva Is happy Vishnu Is 
a pervader Govlnda Is the cowherd Krlsbna . 
Keshavs bas floe hair * Rama is a deiii^ter : 
lAkahmana Is luoky Narayana prodneed the 
Qnt living being on the primeval waters 
Qanesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts Olnakara 
Is tbe luminary that maxes the day* Snbrab* 
manya is a brother of Gaoeeha. Blta la a 
furrow Savitol a ray of light Tara a star . 
Badha orosperlty Enkminl is she ol goMen 
ornamente Bnama of tbe glowing heart. 
Shiva snd Vishnn has each got at team a thou* 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased In naming one s ohiidren . 
and the whole Hindu pantheon Is m erowdeu 
as It la large 

FnmUy iinmes,—Wben a person rmai in 
Importanes, he addi to his personal name a 
family m caste name. It was onoetbe raU, 
that the Utle Shamia m^t be added to a 
Bmlunan*s name, Vaima to a Xshatriya's, 
OnoU to a Valsbyas, and Dasa to a COndra'a. 
This mle is fairly weQ obaerved in the oam of 
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U« fctt tmo tlU«t, bat the meealng of the ProfMtrimal aaaaMi.-*-Femlty lUUDee eoiiM* 
other t<ro hu efaanged. Deae meeiii a eUee ttaee denote » pntfeieloa : in oome oeaee thej 
or oenmnt, end the fwondeet Brabmao oanoot inlflht have been eottfened bj the oM mien, 
dlaialn to caU htmaelt the servant of some Mehta, Knlkarnl, Deshpande, Chltnavte, Mahal* 
|od. That, atthoogh Kalidae, the famons navis are the names of offloeo held In tanant 
poet, was a Standra, B a madaa, the famons Umes. One family name may mean a Boat 
inra of Shlvafl. was a Brahmin. The Valsh* sellw, another a cane*eeiler, and a third a 
navas have made this fashkm of caHlng one* llqnor^lari^ To Insert the father’s name 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, brtween onl^ personal and the family name la 
and in Western India high eaate Hlndns of a common practice In Western India. It is 
this seot very commonly add Das to their rare elsewhere When a family eomes from a 
aarnea. The Brahmans of bonthem India add certain pjaoe, the suffix * kar * or ‘ wallah ' Is 
Alyer or Aiyaugar to their names. Shastrl, added to the name of the place and It makes a 
Aeharya, Boat, Bhattaoharya, Upadhyaya, family surname In Western India Thus we 
Mnkhopadfayaya, ehanged In Bengal Into may luve Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
Mnkeijl, are among the titles indicative of the without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Brahmanioal profession of studying and teach* Mnlubaiis and BUlmorlas.as among Faraii. 
mg the sacred boola Ammig warlike classes, Thus Vosudov Pandurang Ohlidunkar would be 
like the Bajpute and Sikhs, the title Singh a Hindu, whose personal name is Yasudev, bis 
(lion) has become mere popular than the andent father's n&me Pandurang, and family name 
Varma The SlndLI Mai, as In Qldnmal, derived from the vlUage of Ghlplun, is Chip* 
means brave and has the same force Bala lunkar In Sonthem India the vUiage name 
ehanged Into Baya, Bao and Bal was a poU* precedes the personal name. The evolution 
UcaJ titles and Is not oonflned to any casta, of Mnsalman namm follows the same linm 
The Bengali family namea. like Boae and Oboae, as Hlndn names But Muslims have no god 
Ontt and Mltra, hen and Unha, enable one or goddesaea, and their names are derived 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because from their religious and secular history. Thsas 
the easte of a family or clan cannot be changed, names and titles are often as long and plo* 
Bhet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ohetty, turesque as Hindu appellstlons. The 9400 - 
a Valshya title. In Bouthem India. Mndallyar mens Baksh, Din, ahnJam, KhwsjA Fakir, 
and Hayndu, meaning leadors, are titles wniob Basi. Mnnshi. Bholkh, ^ed. Begum, Blbl and 
were assnmed by castes <d poUtlcsl importsoce others, ss well as bonoiUlo additions like Khan 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are have meanings which throw light on MosUm 
the titles of Important castes In Malabar Bam, customs and Institutions. The Parsli also 
Lai, Band, Onand, are amonn the additions have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
made to peramial names in Northern India, names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
Boffixes like Jl, as In Bamil or Jamshedjl, the and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
Kanarese Appa, the Teiugu Garu. the feminine indicate a profession or s place, os In the ease 
Bal or Devi, are bonoriflo. l*reflxee like Babu, of Hindus In Western India BathwaUah, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhl, Pandit, Baja, and the Bcadymoney, Contractor, BaklatwaBab, Adsn* 
Burmese Manng are also bonorlfic. wallan and others like them are teU>tale namee. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Flue Arts, and those apffiiod to Indnstry 
at was the case In Europe durmg the nineteenth 
oentury. As, however,* Industrial art forms 
the lUDjeet of s special arUde In this book, 
the lenn Indlsn Art will here be confined to 
Archtteoture, Sculpture and Painting 
Hintoiieal ***-The degree of proflolenc^ at* 
talned In art by Indians prior to B C 2A0, can 
only be oonjMtnred by tbeir advancement 
In Utcratnre; and by the Indirect evidences 
oi Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
hlstodo period, to those which preceded them , 
or dtreet records of artlstio work of an earlier 
date than B.O. 250 do not exist. The chief 
hlstorlo schools of arebiteeture are as follows — 
Kame. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist . B.0.250~ Ellora, A)anta,KalI, 
A.D.750. iU***^» 

lafaia .. ..A.D1000— BIkma, Mount Abu, 

1800. Palitana. 

Biahmlnloal . . A.P. 530 to BUora, Elepbanta, 
Che pfescht Orissa, Bhuvsnes- 

dny. war, Inanrar. 


Name Dates Looall|^ of the best 
Examples. 

Ohalnkyan A D 1000-* Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravldlan A D 1350~ BUcra, Tanjore, Ma* 
1750 dura, Tlaaevelly. 

Patban . A D 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, /ann* 
1550 pore 

Xndo*SaiaoeDic A D 1520— Lahore, Delhi, igra, 
1760 Amber, Bljaimr. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rook-eut temples and monasterlss found 
In Western India and In tiie Topu or sacred 
mounds. The Interior deootatkms, and exter* 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates suiToiuidhig Hie latter point unmlstak* 
ably to their bel^ derived from wooden stme* 
tores of an earlier period. The obaeaotertstie 
features of these temples are hotae*shoe open- 
higs In the facades to admit light, and eoUo* 
nades of pillars with rkhly ornamented oaps In 
tbe Interior halls Jalna Arddteotnre Is found 
In Its most h^ily developed fom In ths Dttwsn 
temples at Mount Abo. The gionnd plan 
eoBiiiti ot a shrine lot tbs god m: salid a 
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poroh* Mid MU MOftded eonrtyMid wiUi ntefaei i 
wr iDBagMi The otuunMtermo of tbe style 
Is gauM MKl llgbtoess, with deoonttve osrviiu 
eoTertng the whole ioterior, executed with 
inat wborattkin end detail. Oonstractiona] 
methods sugfiest that ordinal types In wood 
have been oopied in marble 

Brahmlokal, Obalnicyan and Dravldian 
styles dilTer little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine lor the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches The outer lorms vary The northern 
Bmhmtntoal temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are orowued by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a control 
oell and hguros in binh relief Thu Ohalukyau 
style Is affected by its northern and southern 
nelghhonn taktna features from each without 
losing Its own special Cnoraoterlstios of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bandfl of external ornament, is the prin- 
oImI feature Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced Into India by the Mahomedan Inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Miner 
The charaoteristlos of the style are severity 
of outline, which Is sometimes combined with 
elaborate deooratlon due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
Inliuenoe; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandn Indo- Saracenic 
ArChiteoture reached the climax of Its develop 
roent daring the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and reflnement of taste 
the bnilding efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Ta) Mahal at Agra 
The buridiags erected during the Adil Shahl 
dynasty at Bljapnr at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influonoe, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edlfioes are hold In higher esteem by some 
eritios than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their slrapUdty, grandeur aud fine proportions, 
The era of great civil arohlteoturs in India was 
teVlTed by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 
mdaoes and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Agra Fattehpore-Slkri and Dijapur, and 
the example thus set was oopied by the Hindu 
prlnoM at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great architeotural 
toeatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in tiw Ohaute or steM enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
oonsimo^nal oontributlon of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the InUoduotioo 
ia the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture — ^The use of soulptnre and paint- 
ing In > »lated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantio figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, bnt taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adiunots of architecture 
Ho civil statoory, such as is now nnderstood 
by the term, wu executed , for no oontempo- 
rary portrait flgnres, or busts in marble, or 
Immsa. have oome down to us from the mins 
of KBoent India, as they have from those of 


Egypt, Greece and Home. Soolntaie has besn 
nsed exdosively as Uie handmaid of rsUglso, 
and to this tact may be attriboted the stereo- 
typed forms to which it beoame bound. The 
lavish use of sonlptore on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , bat for 
exuberance of imaginatton. Industrious elabo- 
latloa and vivid expression of movement. 
Indian sonlpture is pernaps without Its equal 
elsewhere in the world The moet ImprtMlve 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahmlnical cave temples of EUora, Ajanta 
and Eleplianta The great Trlmarthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting —Mnch of the carved stonework 
upon aneient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, In the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
opoo the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and In Ce> Ion These remarkable works 
were produced at tutervals during the first 000 
years of the Ohrlstlan era They exhibit all the 
finer characterlstlo of the best Indian sonlptnre, 
but with an added freedom of expression dno 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
Jungles for nearly twcho hnndred yean, until 
accidentally rediscovered by offleerH of the 
Madras army iu iu2() They are painted in a 
spedet of tempura , and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, bnt 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
the authorities The Nlaam's Government have 
in reoent years done a neat deal towards the 
preservation and stud> of these mural paintings 
The second period of Indian painting owed Its 
origin to t^e introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar , and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul sohool 
was due to the encouragement and fostwlng 
eare of his snooessors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large seate, the pictures 
of the Moghnl sohool were mlniatnres They 
were executed In a species of opaqne wat«^ 
colour upon paper or vellnm, resembling to 
some extent the lUnmlnated missals psoduoed 
by the monks in Enrope during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the oaligraphlst As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely aoeniate 
drawing, kera Insight into character, bannonloBs 
oirionr, fine deoorauve feeling, and extraordinary 
delloacy and finish in the psinthig of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the Bajpnt sohool, were 
less Interested in tmrtraiture than in depicting 
poetical and linagiiuilve subjects The 
piotorcs of both brandwi of the Mo^nl school, 
although highly decorative In character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, aeoordlng to Western practice, and 
when not used as Ulustiatlons or dsooxations 
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to nMkvsodipt books, wsn praMrved tn 
porttoBoft. 

Modern Palntlni As the reign of 6heh 
JahUi exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
molt in India, eo the reign of his snooeeeor 
Aosangseb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The eanses of this are attributable to the ab- 
lence of enoontagement by this Emperor , to 
bis ling periods of absence from the conrt at 
Delhi or Ages, entailed by the oontinnonB wars 
be waged In bis efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his mle , and partly to the 
(act ofthe school of Moghul ndn ting becoming 
iteceotyped In its praoUce Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried ont by Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
takMD by no snooessors The Indigenous arttats 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indlw prinoes, or ooUeoted In schools In remote 
distrk^, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age. Instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ooased to be only a guild of 
mercnants and became a great admlmstrailve 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art of the eountry. During the 
century of Its administrative history between 
I he battle of Plassoy and the Indlad Mutiny, 
the '* Oompanv ” was too fully ooounled in 
fighting for Its existence, extending Its borders 
and setting the Internal economy of Its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to oonservlng any remnant of artistic 
practice which bad survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western art 
into the oountrj', Greek and Its derivative stylo 
of aiuhitectnre were adopted for public and 
private buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same , for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no soope for the application of tbelr 
traditional ornament and oonoemlng which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving dvll seulpture, the monnmenta to 
distlngnisn public servaute were Imported 
from Europe , and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the Interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who vulted India or by artists m Europe 
AUhongh a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arotue- 
ologites, no offloial interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transfened to the British Crown iu 1850 
The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England in the lOtb Century 
were Imitated In India, and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pte- 
vioaily modelled npmi a definitely European 
basis The wortc of the Bdiools of Aii in 
rawd to Industrial art Is referred to else- 
whare , and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exetosively to this 
bcasrii of the subject it is sufficient to 
only the work of a few of the Indian 
Art fltiiooU In the present article. TheOakntta 


school, except for ocoashuial experiments in the 
appUcation of the graphic arts to UtiMftaphy, 
engraving and stained glass, hat become 
chiefly a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for In addition 
to dasees for modelling, painting and design It 
poeseesea a special school of arohltectore , and a 
range of technical workshops, in which Instruc- 
tion Is given in the applied arte. It is 
In the principles underlying the instruction in 

K inting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
y have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have In view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting In 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India In 1007) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms. Is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
160 yean, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain Its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art.-— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Look- 
wood Kipling, Orlfflths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Uavell. In general the view tills School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated clssses In India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 

f irofesslonal commercial, Industrial, and political 
ife of the country, it is not possible for modem 
artists in India tu work on purely archaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as It would be for the artiste of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medimval painters , that with Euro 
pean pictures, often of Inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and 1 ^ in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper edneation of art stndento that th^ should 
nave before them the masterpieces of Enropean 
art , and that, with tbe wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of arohitecture In India, It Is neces 
aary for a school of art to poaem the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
bistorio styles, for tbe purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certain baolo prinoiplec oom- 
mon to the technique of all great art, snob as 
fine and accurate drawing In ite widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural Bchool, the extension of drawing classes 
La the Government Bebods, and the appi^tment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to Inspect and report 
on tbe drawing oUssee in the aehools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished In 102fi. Mr. Boms retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1019 by Mr. W K 
Gladstone Solomon, K.1.U ,b.b.o., wno retired in 
1937 lie was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor. Mr 0 K Oerrard, A.k 0 a*, &B.k ,B.o.i 
Mr Solomon entirely reorganised the coorses 
kA study. He also, as (Budrman of the Govern- 
ment Art Examinations, revised and reoons- 
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truotdd the oode which noverni these tests in 

e(H>pec»tl(m with the Board of Esamliien 

Xbe nanlt Is an eiBoieot system of tests of 

ettdeney in Painting, Sculpture, and Architect 

tote, and the latest development in the 

oortlCQlnm has been the introduction in 1035 

of a seotkm devoted to the study of Commercial 

Art. The popularity of the impgroved currl- 
oalun is shown by the great influx of students 
to the Sdiool of Art These now number 
some six hundred including at least slxty-five 
ladles It Is noteworthy that whereas no 
oandldates had entered for the Govornmeot 
Diploma of Soulpturo prior to 1920 In 
the yeur 1937 no fewer than 64 competed 
In this very advanced test of capacity 
The life Glasses which were organised at 
the end of 191 B have been pronounced by 
competent Judges u well up to the level of the 
life Olasses of the European Schools of Art 
But prolldenoy In technioue forms only one side 
of the present system of training , for even in 
Europe, too mumt of the study from Life is quite 
oapable of negativing its osm object. In India, 
where the decorative instlnot Is Inhersut, and 
where the posslblliUee of freehand drawing are 
sWl understood, the danger of overdoing the 
life Class is even more palpable So side by 
Side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
ths same period, a olass of IndUn Decorative 
Pdinltog was inaugurated in the Bombay 
Bohool of Art on a basis of sebolarshtps 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Uoyd) As this clam spedahaet 
In Moral Painting It has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting This 
dass haa exeonted the deootatlont for many 
puldle and private buildings, and painted the 
eetting and panels of a sperlally oonstruoted 
Indian Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
Cd 1B24, and found a purchaser In England 
TIm Bohool of Art has of late years enjo^d the 
patronage of snooesslve Governors of Bombay 
•ad, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Win 
son, the uovemment of India Inaugurated a 
oompetltloD of Indian Artists In 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces In the new 
bttUdlngs at New Delhi The result of the 
Oompetition whs notlfled la October 102S, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay end Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
ndastoued to paint Mural Decoratloos In the 


new Secretariat buildings. Tbo Bombay fichool 

undertook the decoration of Committes 

<*A“ (In the North Block) and the paintings, 

which srere executed in oils on canvas, were 

flnlshed, and successfully placed in position on 

the dome and walls by the middle of September 

1929 These decorations were orlglnsl corapo* 

sitlons of life else flgures, symbolising tbemstn 
periods of Indian Art, and the differeut branches 
of the Fine and Applied ArU. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay Bohool into a Department Independent 
of the Director of Public Instruotion, the 
Principal (Mr W E Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro* 
nlsed the exhlDltion and stiected several of the 
paintings displayed 

Exhibition in London — The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modem 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H H the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, 1934 The most 

instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by mmns 
of Regional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts Thus 
the respective sertlons of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
work from Western India received a most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent art critics and journals in 
England. The Beglonal Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings At the request of this Committee, 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in I.ondon The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
alms and Ideals of the Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exhibition the long-standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though It is hardly to 
be expected that Itv^ not ocoaalonaDy raaasert 
Itself iu sporadic outbursts hereafter 


Indian Arehitectnre. 


The arehltecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of Its own, and Its monuments are onique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
•ooknt olvflUatioD, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervonr of the 
ecmtemplative rather than of the fanatical 
e^ oombined with the richneu of the country 
In the sterner bolidlog materlato— these are 
a few of the factors that oontribnted to making 
It what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamonr Indian arehttec- 
tom Is a ianject which at the best las been 
itndlod only Imperfectly, and a really com- 
weMnsIvo treatise on It has yet to be written 
Theinbleet Is a vast and varied one, and it 
mny be eneh a treatbe never will be written in 
Mm fonsofone workatanyrata. The spirit of 
Indian artls foreign to the Boropean and few 


can eotlrtiy understand It, while art ortUclam and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has Doc as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the beet authority on the enbject 
has been Fergusson, whose oompendlooa work 
is that which will find most ready aeeeptanoe 
by the general reader. But Fergnseoo attempt- 
ed the nearly Imposelble task of covering the 
ground In one volume of moderate dimenuone 
snd It If eontetimee held that be was a 
of too purely Eorojpean a enltnre, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of lOffleient depth of 
tnel^t In ttds particular dlreettoB F wgn e- 
soDw dasslflcation by races and rellglotts is, 
however, the one that has been genentib ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that thMev no 
stone arofoteetore In India of an earlier date 
than two and a halt ceotmlee before the Ohifot- 
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t«a era, and that ** India owes the introduo* 
tioo Ql the nsa of stone tor architectural pur* 
poees, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C 
27J to 2S6.'' 

Buddhist Work 

Vergnsson’s first aicblteetoral period Is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sancbl with Its famous Northern gateway 
Is perhaps the most noted example. Than 
we have the Oandharan topes and monas* 
teries. Pertiaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest Interest and most ready 
sooees to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaltya balla or roclc*out oaves of Karli, 
A^ta, Nsm, SUora, and Ranheri A point 
with relation to the Oandhara work may be 
alluded to In passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognised as 
Roman, Byeantlne but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details The 
foliage seen In the capitals of columns bears 
throng resemblance to tbe Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek infiuence, particularly iu tbe treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Raropeau Influence, an 
assumption that Is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed oot later 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style tbo 
most noted examples are perhaps the DilwarH 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory '* at Obittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

Tbe Dravidlan style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen In many rock*cut temples as at Bllora, 
where tbe remarkable ** Kylas " is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its Interior (as In tbe 
case of mere oaves) but also as to its exterior 
It Is, as it were, a llfe^lze model of a complete 
buUolng or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
•tone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern Ideas, unprofitable industry. Tbs 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, VlJ^anagar, Ac , and 
tbe palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
tbe best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar In Orissa, at Kbajuraho, Bln- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, Ac The 
palace of tbe Hindu Baja Man Singh at 
Owallor is among the most beautiful archltec- 
toxal examples In India So also are tbe 
palaces of Amber, Hatlya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udalpor 

Indo-Saraeanie 

Among all the periods and atylea In India 
the charaoterlatics of none are more easily 
reoognIcaUe than thoae of what la generally 
called the ** lndo«Saracenle ** which deve* 
kqfod attm the Midxnnedan oonaneat. Under 
tha new Inflnenoea now bron^t to bear on tt 
the arrtiltaecsra of India took <m a fresh lease 
of aethrtty and onderwent remarkable modifl* 


eattons. Tbe dome, not entird^y an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a apeciol object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the HInda 
butlders, was now forced on their attention by 
tbe pr^ilectlona of the ruling class. Tbs 
minaret also became a dlatlncttve fbatoxe, 
Tbe roqnlremoits of the new religion,-~MM 
mosque with Its wide spaces to meet the nee^ 
of organised congregational acts of wortld|H-' 
gave opportunities for broad and apamofU 
treatments that had hitherto been to solas 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of ididatry 
set a tabn on the nie of sculptured rejmsin- 
tatlons of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the developmsit 
of other decorative forms Great Ingemilly 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern a}Ml 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait farther turned the attention of 
the butlders to a greater extent than bsfbre 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of gltteg 
beauty, mere riohneH of sculptured kttxikoe 
and the SDsthetlc and symbollo InterM Of 
detail being no l<mger to be depended on io the 
same degree 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of tbe Indo-Bskhujcnlo itjde — 
tbe former for the renowned Taj Mah%r , for 
Akbar*B deserted capital of Fatehpur BlkrL 
his tomb at Seoundrs, the Motl MusJId and 
palace baUdings at tbe Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma MusJId, the Fmrt, 
the tombs of Hnrosyon, Bufdar Aimg. te., 
and the unique Qntb Mlnar Two other great 
eentrea may be mentioned, because In each 
there appeared certain strongly marked Indl* 
vidoaUtles that diffsreotisted the vsrtottei 
of the style there found from tbe variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to tbe other These are Abmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bljapur ou tbe Dekban, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 

At Abmedabad with Its neigh boars SlrkheJ 
and Ohampanlr there seems to be less of a depar 
ture from the older Blndn forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
oacrieu to its logical structural oonolnslon. The 
AhmedsDsd work Is probably most famous fOr 
the extraordinary beauty of Its stone '*JaIP*>~ 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of tbe Sldl Sayyld MusJId. 

Bijapur 

Tbe characteristics of tbe Bljapur variety 
of tbe style are equally striking. They axe 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of tbe Abmedabad buildings In that 
here tbe dome Is developed to a remarical^ 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud— 4ke 
well-known '* Oed Gumbas ” — Is cited as shew 
Ing tbe greatest space of floor In any buUdlng 
In the world rooted by a sl^e dome, not even 
excepting tbe Pantheon The lintel also Wm 
here pracUcally discarded In favour of tbe exoli. 
Tbe Bljapur style shews a bold maeonllM 
qnallty and a largeness of straotnral eone^ 
ikMi that Is unequalled Msewbexe In India 
tbongb la rl cb nesi and dMleaey il doeanol 
atteuiqit to rival ^ work of the further Bbrtli, 
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The modern ercbltectiml work of India 
di'ddM Itaelf sharply Into two classes. There 
Is first that of the iDdlseuoas Indian “ Vaster- 
hiiUder*' to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, partloularly those in Kalpataoa 
Second there la that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western Ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their Influence, chiefly. In the case of 
azohlteeture. through the mralum of the De- 

C ment of Public Works The work of that 
kitment has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but* considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert tralnmg on the one hand and with de- 
pmmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to tom their attentloo to India, and a numboi of 
these bas even been drafted Into the servici 
of Government as the result of a policy Ini- 
tiated In Lord Ourson's Viceroyalty 
To the work of the indigenous ** master- 
builder** public attention has of rioent years 
been drawn with some Insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts sitould be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what Is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of *‘ living art," but which is threatened with 
(Mdual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western Ideals and fashions The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
eontrovorsy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Govemmonf 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required immtus to Indian art rather than 
that It should be made a means of fostering 
Suropean art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India's oz^nse 1'he advocates of 
this view appear for tne most part to have been 
adherents of the "Indigenous Indian” school 
of ari^nologlsts already mentioned, and to 
have baaed their ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still master a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services Their opponents, bolding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archseology and art, have pointed to the 
"death " of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
*• another futile revival" I The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Homans In every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot As those were want to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more Influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings In the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, mithcr of whom 
can be unduly influenced bv cither i)ast 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned The building of Hew 
Delhi Is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lut>ens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the Judgment of posterltv If that 
work has had Its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many 
The controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too pun ly teclinical for its merits 
to be estimated b\ the gtiicrnl reader or dis 
cussed hen Its chief cliiiin on our nttentlra 
lies in the fact that it affords an added Interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thouglit In the mmlcm build 
ings of British India as wi II as f xamples of the 
•• master builders ” work In nearly every native 
town and bazaar The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may bo cited as peculiarly rich 
In Instauees of plctunsque modern Indian 
street architectun , while at Jaipur, XJduipui, 
Benares, etc , tills class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both cl\1I and religious 


Industrial Arts. 

Tka ancient industrial arUi of India formed | Examples of work In both groups arc so numer- 
two dtitinot groups The first included those j ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
nltted to, and dependent upon, archltectoro; the I appilcaUon, that only a cursory survey can be 
second comprtoes those applied to artiolee devoted I attempted within the limits of a short review 
to religious ritual , mUltary weapons and ' Although the design and treatment differ In 
trappbgs, domestic accessories and to personai | the two grojips, the materials used were often 
adornment I the same These materials cover a very wide 

The articles of the first group were intended , range but space only permits of roleronoe to 
for some fixed and definite position, and the I work applied to the four materials upon which 
style of their design and the character of their ! the Indian craftsman’s sUO has Wn most 
workmenkblp were dictated by that of the extensively displayed. These are stone, wood 
bnUdlng with which they woe Inooiporated | metal and textllM ' 

Those of the second group were movable, and ; BefoTB dealing separately with each of theee 
tbs laoge of theh design wu less oaoutrlcted mateiialsa few words open the priBstpallndlan 
end their woitmanihlp was more varied stylw are neoeamry The two dbtincUve etytai 
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Hiadu and Mahomedan The lormor may 
be termed lodigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the lourteentli century, and lias 
since developed features esaentlallv Indian in 
obmracter The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medanB is baaed upon religion and the require* 
ments of religious ritual The obvious cjcpres- 
Sion of this is shown in the dllTeront motifs 
used (or their ornament In nindn art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes , but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural fonns are rejected and 
forbidden The basis of Mabomedao decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, Imagination and poetry , that of 
Mahomodan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscrlmlnat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament , tlie 
Mahomedans use more restraint 
Stone Work — tlarved stone work Is the 
principal form of decoration emnloyed in 
Hindu temples In variety and Hcopo It ranges, 
from the massive figures in the isiiddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and tlio detached 
sculpture of the tomplcH of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs nn<l elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Tala tompks at Mount 
Abu A curious fact 1« relation to Hindu work 
la that itrlorltv of date appears to liavo no rela- 
tion to artistic development It Is not possible 
to trace, as in the cjiso of (Irock, Homan and 
Mediteval craft work, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul 
minatlng point and Its subsequent decay btyles 
hi India seem to spring into existence fully 
develo|>ed, the e4irUer examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material 
The stone carving on Mahoinedao buildings 
except where Hindu carvers lia>o been allowed 
a free hand, la much more restrained than tliat 
on Hindu temples The (act that goumetricol 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement In the carv- 
ing , while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to tonctntratc the ornament 
upon certain prominent featuns, where Its 
etfest was heightened by the sliupUcitv of the 
rest of the building The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
woik screens, Inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to bo inexhaustible , wblk won- 
derful decorative use lias been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their frani 
ing To obtain a rich effect the Hindus rdkd 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials veneering the sur- 
facet of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of Jade, agate, onvx and other costly 
stonea Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
ladlAD craftsman , and many wonderful exam- 
piea of their sklU in the form of book rests, tab- 
Us, ttiones, footstools, vaaet and sword handles 


are extant to show the height of profloimioy 
they attained. 

Wood Work —With a fine range of ttxn- 
hers eottable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part In the constmetion and deooratiOD 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been deployed by 
the action of the niimate and the teeming loieo- 
tivoroos life of India , and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fixe and the 
sword It is ihorelore only possible to eon- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies In stone which have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
iu towns and cities throughout the county, 
arc masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner oonrtyarus 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Naalk, and otoer 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesquenoss and beauty the struetural 
beams, the overhanging buloonios, with their 
soreens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner wlilch unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term is now undarstood, few examples were 
In use in India before Europeans Introduce 
their own fashions These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, olothM 
chests and soroens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to tim arobltco- 
tuiul style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with Inlays of coloured woods, Ivory 
and metal , while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with tlie atten 
tioQ to detail and the finish generally aisoolated 
with the carving of Ivory Coloured lac was 
(retdy used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork 

Metal Work —With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of aras- 
tlo craftsmen in India Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals roost widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus The shapes of many of these bumble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
)n the country They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand , and the 
Shanes are those wuich grow naturally from tbs 
working of the material with the simplest 
Implomeuts In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metai workers of Europe and Japan It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beantltoJ 
the shape of an article Is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of Its snrfaoe. It Ig 
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^muUy fehai the hlgbeit test of cmftsauui- 
ship It tite prodnotlon of t perfect trtlele with- 
ou M 7 4(Mom<ton. The reason being that the 
unmtt technical fanit to apparent on a plain 
flinty bat can be hidden or disguised of 
(MM mihdi to covered with ornament The 
gOldlinttiM and sUvenmiths of India were 
(OtoniMly ikiUul and industrious, but judged 
bjr this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
cans and exaetness in the stmotnral portion 
and a oompteteif ntMaetory example of per- 
fectly idain work from the hands of the goid and 
aliveramlths of India to rarely to be ink with 
BCnoh of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omamencation of the artides that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective oonstruotlon as it did to 
any purely decoracive purpose 
TexUlet.— The textile Industry is the widest 
In extent in India and to that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
In stone, wood, and metal , but none has ever 
matched that of her weaver* in cotton and 
wool, mr excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
oi Bengal are marvels of teoholoaJ skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 


of the old Cashmere shawls to an arttotlo achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themsdves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion. was the first to which madblnery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom wdavlng to sneb a state of perfection that 
filaments of a suhstance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now prodnoed In the mllto of Lancashire. Bnt 
for besnty of snrfaoe and variety of texture 
no msohlne-made fabrics have ever eqnaUed 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
I petition of the power loom In other branobes 
of art us applied to textUos India does not bold 
so pre-oralnent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and cigiiteenth centuries deservedly held a 
higl) place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Enrope in the middle ages has been 
produced In India The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs This art was in- 
troduced from Persia , but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded In equallimi the finest work 
of their instructors either In colour or designs 
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The ancient monuments of India are ns varied 
as they are numerous Until a few years ago. 
the earliest known were tlie brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, (3id century 
B C ) and some lough stone walls at the 
ancient city of Ilaiagrilia of about tiie Cth or 
7th century B C 1 he absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture had 
been of wood and bad ooniplotely perished The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenio-daro, 
In Sind and at Haruppa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on tills subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B C and probably much earlier still, 
India was In possession of a highly developed 
civlUution with large and populoaB cities, 
well built houses, temples and puliiic buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
^Qrpt Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappn 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at l^enjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site Those of the third or earliest arc 
the best In stylo , those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — to a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All were 
birilt of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
atMsea to the upper rooms. In and around the 
rains have been found many minor antiquities 
iMhMUng gold and silver lewellery, engraved 
•sail o( Acme and Ivory and paste, copper im- 


plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and Srd 
mllionnia B C of a highly developed city life , 
and the presence, In many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the dtkens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common variety grown In 
the Punjab to-day Besides bread, their 
food appears to have included beef, 
mutton, and pork, the flesh of tortoises, 
turtles and gbarial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronse and lead , they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller's and potter's arts 

That they possessed a well developed syst^ 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-exeeuted 
animal devices and picfographlo legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro to uno^rtain but at 
Marappa two types of burial have been met with, 
tiamely, complete burials or fractional along, with 
loneraiy pottery, and pot bunato ’* Only 27 
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of thd Utter were fotmd to oontain skulls end 
homen bones end ere seemingly post exposure 
freotlonal bnrfelt. 

This Indus Talley oulturo has now been 
traced in the Southwest es far es Rupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
Ebed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is there- 
fore highly Improbable that this civilization 
was confined to the Indus Talley and there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that future 
researches will trace It Into the valley of the 
Ganges On the south oast, this prehistoric 
culture has been traced upto Umudl State 
in Kathiawar Of the long i>erlod of more 
than 2,000 years that separate the pre historic 
monuments referred to above from the historic 
period of India, little or nothing Is yet known 
but there is every hope that this gap In onr 
knowledge may be filled in by further excava- 
tions From the time of the Mauryas, t p„ 4th I 
oentury B 0 , the lilstory of architecture and 
the formative arts of India la clear and can bo 
traced with relative precision Tho financial 
atringency caused by the world economic de- 
pression caused almost the suspension of 
exoavation In these areas but there are welcome 
signs of a revival of activities in the near future. 

Monamental Pillars —The monumental 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period include, besides the* caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisade {4th century B C ) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patall- 
putra (modem Patna), and of which a large 
section has been expo^, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 BC), the remains! 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolitbJo rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka tftipa at Saraath near 
Benares Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15tb 
at Benares Ten of them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Lauriya-Mandangarh column in 
the Ohamparan District, Tlrbut, is praotically 
uoinjured The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz , a Persepolltan bell, abacas, 
and crowning soulpiure in the round By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex- 
humed at Saroath near Benares The fonr 
lions standing back to back on the abacas are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and origtnalv supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel wore found 
and are now preserved in the Archteologieal 
Museum at Samath Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B C 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karll (A D 70), and a third at 
Eran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Oentory A.D. All these are of stone , but there 
is one of iron also. It la near the Qatb Hinsr 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it sneaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identlBed with Cbandragnpta II (AD. 875, 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It Is wonderful 
"to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of Iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.** Pillars of later style 
are touaa all over the country, especially In the 


Madras Presidency, No less than twenty szls^ 
in the South Kanaia DtsMot* A parttoi^ly 
el^nt example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidil, not iar from Uangalors. An Intaiestliig 
discovery was lately made oonoeming the Iron 
Pillar at Dbar, Central India. The Pillar Is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large ilssd 
products of ancient Indian metal workers which 
have excited the admiration of modem metid- 
lurglsts The Pillar is now broken in three 

f deoes, measuring together mors than 48 feet 
n length, and there is reason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared. The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery which is of an Inscription 
of the time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dbar, 
A D 998-1053, fragments of which were found 
In a Dhar mosque which ocoupies the site of a 
grammar school established by that King This 
is held to fix the period when toe jdllar was mads. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagatMts In Oeykm 
and commonly called topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the oonseeratiem 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near tbs 
base or to mark the scene ol notable evmta in 
Buddhist or Jalna legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas boUt stupas, no spedmen 
of Jalna siimas is now extant A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jalna stupa which stood on the 
KankallTila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jalna sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sancld in Bliopal State Is the most Intact and 
entire of its class It consists of a low circular 
drum supporting a hemispherical dome of leas 
diameter Round the drum is an open passage 
for clrrurnambulation. and the whole Is enclosed 
by a massive stone railing with lofty gates facing 
the cardinal points The gates suggest wooden 
prototypes and are carved, inside and out, with 
elaborate basreliefs depicting the legends onnrent 
among the Buddlilsts and the stories of the 
Master’s life and previous oxistrace The 
original stupa, which was of brick and not more 
than half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as hit lion- 
crowned pillar near tho south gate, but as Sir 
John Marshall’s explorations have conclusively 
shown, Its outer cosing of stone, the railing 
and the gateways were at least 150 and 200 
years later respectively Other famous Buddhist 
that have been found are those of Bharhut 
iu Nagod State, C I , Amaravatl and Naur- 
Junikonda in the Madras Presidency. Plptahwa 
on the Nepalese frontier, liamkyala and 
Dbarraarajika (TaxOa) stupas in the Punjab, 
the Dharoekli at Bamath and Mlrpur Khas In 
Sind The tope proper at Bharhut bos eurirely 
disappeared, having been utilised for building 
villages, and what remained of the rail has been 
removed to the Indian Museum, Oetcutta. 
Tbs bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptloni and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa 'at Amaravatl aJao no longer exMi. 
and portions of Its rail, which Is uusurpeeMd 
in pmnt of elaboration and artlstlo ment, are 
now in the British and Madias Mnsaums. The 
stupa at Plprabwa was opened by Mr W.O. 
Peppeln ISM, and a steatite or loap-etone n- 
Uquary frith an Inseriptlon on It was onearthed^ 
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Tho insoriptfoo. now In C^lcntta. spenks of the 
rotten boii^ of the Bnddba hlmBelf and enshrined 
by hli kinemen, the Sakyas If this interpreta 
tlon la ooirect. we have here one of the ttupas 
that were erected over the ashes of Baddha im 
mediately after his demise The Bamatli iftnpna 
erected at the spot where Buddlia delivered his 
flrat sermon have recently formed the centre ol 
a Buddhist revival in India, and the Government 
of India have presented tlireo Bnddhist 
relics from XaKarJanlkonda, Taxila and Mlrpur 
Kbas respectively for ciishrinomont at the 
Hnlagandnakutlvl tiara temple erected by the 
MkhabMhl Society 

Caves — Of the rook caves which are one 
of the Wonders of India, oioc'tnnths bclons 
to 'Western India The most important group* 
of caves are situated In Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kaoherl, Junnar, Vasikand Budami hifhoBum 
bay Presidenry, Ellora and AJanta in Nitiiin k 
D ominions, Bagh In Gwalior State, Barabar 
and Nagarjunl 16 miles north of Gaya, 
and Udayaglrl and Khandagirl 20 mlks 
from Cuttack In Urlssa The caves 

belong to the three principal sects Into which 
andent India was divided, vtt , the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainai The earliest caves so far dis 
covered are those of Barubar and Nugarjuiii 
which were excavated by Asoka and Ids grand 
BOD Dasaratha, and dedicated to AJivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankbaliputta Qosala 
The next earliest caves arc those of Bhaja, 
Plthlkhora and cave h'o 9 at Ajanta and : 
No. m at Naslk They have been assigned I 
to 200 B C by Ftrgusson and Br Burgess 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshairs rceearciieB and from epigra 
phio conHldorations that they are oonsidctably 
more modern The Buddhist cavea are g( nerullv 
ol two types — the cAaifvai or chapel cave* 
and piharat or monasteries for the residence of 
monks The first are with vaulted roofs aed 
horaeHihoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and Bide 
aitles with a stuali $tupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus rcmarkaldy similar to Christian 
basilloaB The second iluss conaist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of < ells in the later 
Piharat there was a sanctom in tlis centre of the 
back wail oontaiuluii a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a eAnttva is found without one or mo'e 
vikoras adjoining it* Of the Hindu cave tern* 
piM the group at Bsdaini Is earliest in date 
but that at Blephanta near Bombay Is perhaps 
the most frequented It is dedicated to 8i\a 
and is not carder than the 7th century A D 
But by far the most renowned cavo-temple of 
the Hindus la that known as Jsailasa at Kilora 
It is on the model of s complete etruoturati 
temple but carved out of solid rook It also 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the 
Baahtrakuta king Krishna I (AD 76H), I 
who may stUI be seen in tlie palnungs in tlie 
eeiUngs of the upper porch of the main sbniie 
Of the JTalna oaves the earliest are at K hands' 

g ri and Udayaglrl , those of the medimval type, 
Indra Sabba at Jillora ,and those of the latest 
perbd, at Ankai in Nasik Ttie ceilings of manv 1 
of these oaves wore once adorned with fresco 
paintings The earliest cave pointings are those 
at Ramguli In Sirguja State in the Eastern 
States agjmoy, hut the most famous and the best 
preoerved are those at Ajanta, which wero exo* * 


ented at various periods between 850'^ A D. 
end have elicited high praise ae works of art 
(Copies were first mode bv Major Oiu, butmost 
of them perlslied by fire at the Crystal PaJaM in 
1806 The lost ones were again copied by John 
Griffiths of the Arts Sthool, Bombav, half of 
whose work was similarly dc^troviid by a fire at 
South Kensington The> were last oo^ed 
by Lady Hcrrlngham during 1909 11 Her 
pictures, which are in full pcnie, are at present 
exhibitofi at tlie Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington , and 
liavo Wn reproduced In a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally InUTcsting though less well 
preserved paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State These caves form the subject 
of a monograph Issued by the India Society 

Gandhara Monuments — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara 
are found a class of remains, ruined monastericB 
and buried rtupar, among which we notice for 
the first time n prisentationsot Buddha and the 
nuddliist pantheon The tree use of C!orlnthian 
capitals, frieres of nude Erotes b» arine a long 
garland, winged Atlante? without number and 
a host of Individual motif* clearly establish the 
inlliieme of lltllinistio art The Museum at 
IVsliavar amply illuhtratcs tlie wealth of those 
llnds rciovercd from the nneient sites of the 
district partlciiluilv Suliri B.ddol, Taklitl-Balii 
and Jamaig trill Tlie mound at Peshawar, 
lotnilv' known in Siiih jI ki Dlicrl, which 
w IS exploit d in TMH), l»rought to light several 
liitcrchting h( iilptures of this sdiool t-ogetlu r with 
a rtliquHiv casket, tiie moNt rnmikibie bronze 
ohjt‘ct ofithc (landiuia pt 1 loti Tin Inscription 
on tiic casket loftnodouiit vs to Uie mound being 
ilu fitiipu Dilsed over a jioriion of the l)Ody relics 
oi Butldlii by the liido .Stv'tliim king Kanlsiika 
I’hcv were prcscnic d liv Lord MUito’s Govern* 
mciit to tlie Biiddlilsts of Burma and arc now 
t nslirined at ■Mandalnv 'I o aiiout the isimo age 
licloiig tlie ni Mnnikv tla in the Punjab 

opened h> hiiijlt Singli s Fundi (lonoralg, 
\«iitura and coiiit, in ISiO Some of tliem 
(onuined coinsof K inisiika J here wa't brought 
to light at Inxlla during tlie winter of 19,12 31 
wlnt proved to ht tlie largest monasterj so far 
uuK.irtlicd In noilli west India In it there was 
ail inscription diUd m tin vear 134 of m uu 
spctiilcd cri and inughlj corn sjioml lug with 
till \cnr 70 A li 'ilie record l« regarded as 
important bccaiist ol the assislaiiet it gives m 
dating G luclliii 1 beulptuub in various parts 

Struclurol Temples— Of this class the 
earliest examples arc the V'araha temple at 
Doogarli, District Jhansl, another temple at 
Sanciii, the brick temples at Bhibargaon in the 
district of Cawnporc, and the temples at Tigowa, 
Nadina Bran and Bhurairnn all of which belong 
to the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
/the Ceniral Provinces In tlie Bombay Pro- 
Sim 0 wo have two more examples vu , Lad 
Kliun and Durga temjiles at Ajholo in Bijapur, 
the Utter of wlildi cannot bo later Gian 
tlio oigiiUi ecniturv A 1) The only common 
I charietcrlNtlc is flat roofs without splrng 

I of any kind In other respecta Uicv are 
entirely dlffcreut and already here wc mark 
the beginning of the two styles, lucoArvan 
and Dra vidian, whose differences become 
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iaore and more pronounced from the 7th cen* 
ttuT onwardfl. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
sod in the Dravidlan to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur* 
vlUnear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu« 
baoeswar in Orissa, Ebajurabo In Uundelkband, 
Oda In Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abo 
One of tbe best known group in tlie Dravidlan 
sUle Is that of tbe Mamauapuram Kaths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas ,* on the seashore to the south 
of Madras They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than rathM They are tbe earliest examples of 
typical Dravidlao architecture, and belong to 
tbe 7th century To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conioe- 
veram, and to the following ceoturv some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadukal of the BUaput 
District, Bombay Prcsldencv, and the mono* 
iithlo temple of Kailasa at EUora, referred to 
above Of tbe later Dravidlsn style the great 
temple at Tonjore and the Srlrangam temple 
near Trichinopoly are tbe best examples 

Intermediate bclween these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalnkyan by Fergusnon In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular , and the hlgh-storoyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidlan Is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo* 
Aryan Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, HattihaU, TilUwalli and llangai In 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Slum’t Domiaions But 
lb is in Mysore among the temples at Hailebld 
Belur, and Soronatbpur that tbe stylo is foond 
In Its full perfection 

Another type ot architecture, which originoting 
in India, formed the principal type of Burmese, 
Javanese and Iiidoncoian architecture has only 
recently been brought to light by the epado 
This consists of raoiuimente nilsr^ in several 
terraces, on a cruciform plan, with proje-ctlons 
between ucch ann of the ero'w The earlhst 
example of this class, referatde to the early 
(euturlea of the Christbn era bus been nneartlnd 
at Nandangarh In North Bihar The ino-it 
complete and ornate example Is the grejit 
Biiddlilst temple at Paharpur in North Bengal, 
attributed to tlie Pala King Dharmapala (<; 
800 A 1) ), whlth shows a wealth of terra-cotta 
decorations and stone images It is from Bengal 
tliat the colonial stylo must iravo developed 

Saracenic Architecture — This begins tu 
India with the IStb century after the per 
numeot occu|>ation o the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
matenals of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some* 
times with oomparativelv slight alterations Tbe 
mosQue called Arhax-dtn-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the (Jutb Miuar are instances of 
this kind The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at dittercnt periods and under 
the various dynastiez, imperial and local The 
•arlyPathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate ricbneM of omameotation The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamlsb and Ala*ud*dln 


Ktilljl are typical examples. Of the Bhaiol 
style we have three moeqoes in Jaunpor with 
several tombs At Uandu in the Bhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic arohlteoture sprang op, 
and we have here tbe Jaml Maslid, Hoshang s 
tomb, Jahas Mahal and Ehtdola Mahal as 
tbe most notable Instances of the secular and 
eoclealastlcal styles of the Malwa Pathans Tbe 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed thMr 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Qaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
most important of whiob aretha AdlnaMasJtdot 
'^Ikandar Shah, the EUakhl mosque, Barad* 
war! Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmanl 
dynasty of Oulbarga and Bldar were also great 
builders, and adorned th'iir capitals with impor* 
taut buildings The most striking of these is 
the great mosqae of Oulbarga, whiob differs 
from all mosques In Indis in haying the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court Is here roofed by slzly* 
three small domes Of the varions forms 
whicti the Saracenic architecture assumed," 
says Fergttsson, "that ot Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most slegant.*' 
It is notable tor its carved stone work ; and tbe 
worx of the perforated stone windows in Sid) 
Sayyld‘B mosque, the carved niches of the 
minaraot saany other mosques, the soul ptnred 
Mxhtabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything ot tbe sort 
executed elsewhere at any peiiod. No other 
tttvie Is so essentially Hindu In oompisse con* 
trast with this was tbe form of srohltecturs 
employed by the Adll Hhahl dynasty of BUa* 
pur There Is here relatively Uttle trace of 
Hindu forms or details. Tbe principal buildings 
now left at Bllapur are the Jam! Masjid. 
Hagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Banza 
and mosque and tbe Qol Uumbaz Like their 
predecessors, tbe Pathans of Delhi, tbe Moghnls 
were a great building race Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign ot Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and tbe 
palaces at Fatehpur Blkri and Agra Of Jehan* 
gir's time his tunib at Lahore and tbe tomb 
of Itlmad'Uil'daula at Agra are the most typical 
structures "The force and origloailty of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement ot detail " And it 
was during bis reign that the most splendid ot 
tbe Moghul tombs, the Ta| Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was eon* 
structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another sarpassingly pure and elegant mono* 
mont of bis time 

Inscriptions — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and are particularly numerous 
in Routh India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised Id two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahml and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. Brahml was 
read from left to right, and from ft have been 
evolved all tbe modem vernacular scripts of 
India. Tbe Kharoshthi script was written from 
right to left, and was a modified form of the an- 
cient Aramaic aJphabetlatioduced into the Pun* 
Jab doling the period ot the Persian domination 
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in the 6tii century B.O. It w*i prevalent up to 
tte Mb eeatuiT A.D., and wu euppUnted by 
the B^eabnd. Tbe oulieet dateable luMrlptiou* 
MU ttw eetobrated edlota of Asoka to which a 
refereuee has been made above. One group of 
these baa been engraved on rocka, and an- 
other on plflars. They have been found from 
Sbabbasgarhl 40 miles nortb^east of Pesbawar 
to Vwva in the Kepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
Kntroawar to Dhaull In Orissa, from Kalsi in tbe 
Lover Himalayas to Jormagirl In Madras show 
luff by tbe way tbe vast extent of territory held 
by him. Tbs reference in his Book Edicts to 
tbs five contemporary Greek Priikoes, Antlo« 
ebna 11 of Syria, Ftcdcmy Phlladelphus. and 
so torth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C 800 as tbe date of his coronation Bis 
Imminlndei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed In Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record Is the 
Inscription of the Besnagar mllar. Tbe pillar 
had been known for along tlms but Sir John 
Marshall was tbs first to notloe the inscription 
on It It records tbe ereotion of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar. In honour of tbe 
god Vasndeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described at an envoy of King Antlal 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Shagatata which shows that though a 
Greek be had become a Ulndu and a 
Valshnava Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-ficythlan, is therein spoken of as 
having granted throe hundred thousand kloe 
aud sixteen villages tu gods and Brahmans 
and as having annaally fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Here is another Instance of a 
foreigner bavlug embraced Hinduism Thus for 
tbe political, social, economical and religious 
hhdory of India at the dlReroDt periods the 
Inscilptlons are invaluable records, and are tbe 
only light but for which we are 'forlorn and 
bUnd * 

Arehnolofflcal Department —As the arch- 
eological monuments of India must attract 
the attention of ell intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feci desirous to know something 
of the Archesologloal Department The wort 
of this Department is primarily twofold, con 
servation, aud research and exploration None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archssologioal Survey of 
India and entrusted It to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Gunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archteology The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Hur 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years aft«r. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old bladings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
looal Go vernments, often without expert guid- 
ance or Control It was only in 1878 that tbe 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this defdorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of S| lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
Chltcd Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
OQBkexvator, B^or Colo, who did useful work fox 
years Then a reaction set in, and Ids 
pent und that of the DlrBCto^GcneTsl were 


abolished The first systematic step towards re- 
oognlslng official lesnmslbility in conservation 
matten was taken by I«rd Carson's Govemment 
who established most of the Aridueologloal 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control of a Director-General, provision belM 
also made for snbsidising local Governments ont 
of imperial funds . when necessary Tbe Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed lor 
the proteotion of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic In antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt , o I E , late Director-General 
of Ardiaaology, a comprehensive and eyitematio 
campaign of repair and excavation was prose- 
cuted and at present the Central Government 
bears all expenditure In connection with the 
preservation and maintenance of monuments 
as well as with excavation and research Under 
later Directors Ucneral it was continued with 
equal vigour (the present D O Is Ilao Bahadur 
k N Dikshit) and the result of It Is mainlfeet 
in the present altered conditions of many 
old and historic buildings and in the sdentifle 
excavation of burledaites such as Taxila, Patall- 
putra, Sanchi In the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Paharpnrln Bengal 
and Nagarjunlkonda In Madras and in the Inuus 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro in Bind Of all these works those of moat 
general Interest (are the Mohenjo-daro excava- 
tions, for here the ArchjeologloalDepertment have 
unoiirthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B C and further The Archieologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organtEation and development of museums as 
erntroBof research and education Itmaintains 
the archnologicai section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small musouros at the Forts at 
Delhi and Lahore, and nitho Ta), the Central 
Aslan Antiquities Muspuin ax New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, MohenJo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
Iirinclpal movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in olose association with the structural 
remains io which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural ;3UrroundiDg8 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transportetl to some distant place Duplicates 
of antiquities from Moiienjo flaro aud other places 
liaxp, however, been distributed among oHier 
Museums 

The cplgranhlcal material dealt with by the 
Archesologicaf Burvey has enabled the history 
aud chronology of the varions dynasties of India 
to bo established on a firmer basis and In greater 
detail Tlie "Bpigraphia Indica" is now in the 
24th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
the oompanlon volume of post Aaokan Braluni 
inscriptions is under preparation along 
with two others devoted to the records of the 
Guptn and Kalachurl epochs The volume of 
work done in South India, which is particularly 
rldi in lithlc records, will be apparent from 
the fact that over 20,000 inscrlptiooi have been 
copied and noticed in the Annual Beporteon 
South Indian epigraphy and a large number 
published »n extenso 

The example of British India has atlmnlated 
several among tbe progressive Indian States to 
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reato tbelr own ArdnMcdogical Departanents 
Torntnont among these must be mentioned 
[ydetabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and 
aipur In Hyderabad the aystematio and 
dentiSe treatment of the frescoes at Ajanta 

1 an outotanding achievement of the Arthaeo- 
jplcal Department, wlilch was created in the 
car 1014 Besides tills, attention has been 
cvoted to the rock cut tempies at Ellora and 
lany other structural temples Among the 
Klatnlc momunents the great moiwiup of GullMirga 
nd the Baliauianl mosque at Bldar liave >M'en 
idly conserved The Mysore Archaeologitai 
le^rtment has nearly completed half a century 
f its existence The first Director, Mr B h 
lice, publisiied some 10,000 Inscriptions in 

2 vidumes of the Lplgraphla KaniatUia Tills 
irogress has been well maintained, and the 
onservatlon work lias nscueil inan\ famous 
emples, such as the Keaava t/cmple at Somanath- 
tur, and the temples at Belur and Hiilebid 
excavations conducted at (Jhandravalli have 
>eeu \ery fruitful In Gwalior the Department 
Htabllshed in 1013 has done excellent work 
11 exploration of ancient sites, such as Paaa>a, 
JJJalii, Besnagar and Mandtisor The < onserva 
ion of the Hugh caves and other am lent luuiiu- 
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ments and the maintenanoe of a good moaeiun 
are among the other achiovementa of the Depart* 
ment. In Jaipur excavations conducted by the 
late Ral Bahadur Daya Kam Hahni have revealed 
the existence of a unique Buddhist establMi* 
ment at Balrat and a city site near the Bambhar 
lake The recently started Archaeological 
Department of tlie Baroda State has done a 
valuable work in the listing of monuments and 
the exploration of several sites Including Anuell 
ill Katniawad and i’attau in Gujarat 

The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act lias established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to i)oa*offlclal 
bodltiB The first Society to take part in tills 
work was tlie American School of Indio and 
Iranian Studies ahlch, cooperating with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organist anexpedl* 
tioii for work in C'hanlmdaro in Sind Here, 
se\cral phases of tlve prehistoric culture of the 
Indus \ alley represented by Mohonjo daro were 
uiKJirthed The University of Calcutta have 
recently taken llienoc lor excavation at Bangarh 
in North Bengal and tlie Punjab Exploration 
Fund have recently started work at the site 
of Bhera In the District uf Punjab 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
cliaotle oonlnsion. What was called Madras or 
Kaiiwaytime was kept on all the railways and 
caoh great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not baaed on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1004, and addressed to the Local Government, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
sut^estlons for the future The essential point 
Id this letter are Indicated below 
**ln India we have already a standard time 
whidi Is very gmerally, though by no means 
universally, recognised It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throngbout India and which is fih 21m 
lOt. In advance of Greenwich Similarly 
Kangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraifiis of Burma, and la Oh 24m i7s 
ahead of Greenwich. Bat neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relathm to Greenwich time. 

**The Government of India have several times 
been addreesed by Seienttfle Societies, both In 
India and in Engitad, and urged to fall Into line 
with the real of the cIvlUsed world And now 
the Soyal Society baa once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advisM the Government of India upon matters 
eonaeeted with ite obscorvatories, writes — ‘ The 
Committee think that a diange from Madras time 
to that eotTespmMlliig to a iongitnde exactly 6i 
boots east of Oreemrieh would be an Improve- 
ouat opon the esisttng amogementa; but that 


for IntcmatlODal scientific purposes the hourly 
cone system, making the time 5 hours in advanoe 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
In the east of India would be preferable.' 

"Now If India were connected with Europe 
by a contlnuoDB series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European bonr>sonc system, It would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she Is not, and 
as she is as much Isolated by uncivilised Btatea 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, It Is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other slnulariy situated colonies and to adopt 
the first BOggcstloD 

"It Is believed that this will be the better 
solution There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right aerosa the 
rtriiest and most populous portions of India, and 
so ae to bisect all the main lines of ooramnnl* 
cattou, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be* 
oome accustomed to a unifonn standard in tbe 
Modi is time of the railways , and the snbstltn* 
fcion for it of a doable standard woold appear 
to be a retrograde step , while It would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities Moreover, It it very detrirahle 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
It is certain that the double standard would 

E uzxie tbe latter greatly , while by emphasMng 
le fact that railway differed from local time. 
It fflif^t poetpone or even altogether prevent 
tbe acoepiance of the former instead of the 
latter ^ people generally over a large part of 
India. Tbe one greatadvamage whiob &a seeond 
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POMMM over the flnt alternative is, tnmt under 
rae former, the difference between local and 
etaadard time can never exceed half an hoot 
^ereas under the latter It will even exceed an 
In the extreme oaeee of Karachi and Quetta 
thie Inconvenience is believed to be smaiJer 
than lhat of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 

“It Is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks In India by 8m. 

They would then represent a timeSI 
bonrs faster than that of Greenwich, which 
wonld be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the ffgurai represent- 
ing minutes, and F and 8. meaning that the 
standard time Is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively •— Dlbmgarh 61 8 . Shillong 88 
8 , Calcutta 24 8 , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F , 
Lahore 88 F , Bombay 39 F . Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 02 F. 

“ Thia standard time would be as much as 54 
and 65 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Eangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma Is not connect^ with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, Bangoon local time, it ip not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
In Burma It la proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard inme as at 
present, which Is 6h 2<iro 478 In advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour In advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6i hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97”80'E longitude The change would bring 


Burma time into simple relation both witb 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify teiegraplUe com* 
rounleatlon with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railwaysand telemi^s for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for oU 
purposes, while eminently advisable, Is a matter 
which must be left to the local community in 
each case * 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
bv various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted Is a study In the pomlblHtles of human 
error The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they wonM 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain Its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty.four minutes tu advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile , but on reconsidoratioa the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of It 
and BO did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element In the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, bv which the Municipal docks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1006 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time Is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the MunlcipallU and In the establlshmenta 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time is wdversal 
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Aa the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statemente with regard to money are 
generally expreesed In rupees, nor has it been 
found possible In ail cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling Down to almut 1878 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2e , 
or ooe-tenth of a £, and tor that period It is 
easy to convert rupees Into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Be 1,000=^100) But 
after 1873. owing to the depreciation of stiver 
u compared with gold throughout the world, 
tliMw came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is In order to 

r vide a remedy for the heavy lota caused 
the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made In En^and, and 
iiao to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
Um Inconvenience due to oonatant *nd un- 
te r ea cen floetuatione In exchange, U was re- 
solved tn 1898 to does the mlnte to the free 
coiBnffs ot silver, and thus lorce np the valne 


I of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange valne 
of the ruiree to If 4d , and then introduce a 
' gold standard at the rate of Bs 15=11 From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with inslgnlflcant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with Hterllng at 2a Instend of Is. id. was 
adopted This was followed by great fluetua- 
ttona (See article on (Torrency System). 

Notation.-— Another matter In connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but In 
lakhs and crores. A lakh la one hnndred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crora 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten million (,^tten 
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u 1,00,00,000) C!on««qaently, according 
e excfaangc vaiae of the rupee, a lakh of 
s (Bs 1.00,000) may be read a« th^eqnl- 
t of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi 
t of (about) £6.667 after 1890, while a 


i oUier. It we take, for Instanoe, the 

denomination of weight common alJ orer 
India, we ahall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many mannds as there are articles 

, _ , to weigh If we consider the maund as be- 

of mpees (Bs 1,00,00,000) may similarly ! tween district and district the etate of aflain 
ad as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 1 Is worse Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
and as the equivalent of (ahont) £006 667 j the maand of sugar weighs 48(i seers iu 
1899 With the rnpee at Is 6d n lakh ' Oawopore, 40in Unttra, 72i in Oorakhper, 40in 
livalentto £7,500 and a crore is eqniva- , Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 48^ in Saharan pur, 
o £750,000 I 50 In Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shah- 

fra I »'hVo«‘jhoa r rr™ Is. sr.i 

4ic rupee H divided Into 16 annas, a frac- , ^ ralls'ay maund of 82-2/7 Iba. to the Faotd-y 

o^f “4 Ibs^ IP OS 11 d«, the Bom^y 
Indians and Europwna The anna was I t8 lbs , which apparentlv answers 

Id ' Department maiind In use at the 

I Dcpot. and the Madras maund, which 
mna (s again snh-dlvided into 12 pies j authorities estimate at 26 lbs an^ others 
ights — The various systems of weights i at 24 lbs and so on 
n India combJno uniformity of scales with ' 

rise variations in the weights of units j Committees of Inquiry -—These are merely 
calcs used generally throughout Northern | typical instances which are multiplied Indefl- 


and less commnnlv in Madras and stnn 
sed in Bombay i’residpncv under the 
ay Weights and Mensnros Act, 1032, may 
lus expressed as one maund — 40 seers, 
‘er-i80 tolas The actuai weight of seer 
greatly from district to <ll8trict and even 
i'iuage to Village in India except In Bombay 
Icncy In the standard system the tola 
180 grains, and seer tlius ^\eighB 2 057 lbs 
lie maund 82 28 lbs Tills standard is 
sed in offlcliil reports 
all— 'For calculating retali prices, the 
val custom In Indiala to express them In 
of seers to the rnpee Thus, when pricer 
e what varies is not the amount cf money 
Dald for the same quantity, but the qnanti- 
w obtained for the same amount of money 
tier words, prices In India are quantity 
, not money prices When the flgiiro of 
Ity goes up, this of course means tiiat the 
has gone down, which Is at first eight 
Xing to an English reader It may, 
er, be mentioned that quantity prices 
it altogether unknown in England espe 
at small shops where pennyworths of 
groocrics can be bouglit Eggs, likewise, 
mraonly sold at a varying number for the 
g If it be desired to convert quantity 
from Indian Into English denomiuatioor 
It having recourse to money prices (which 
often be misleading), the following scale 
>e adopted — based u|mu the assumption 
seer Is exactly 2 lb , and that the value 
rupee remains constant at Is 4d , 1 seer 
ipce=(about) 3 Jb for 2s , 2 seers per 
^abont) 6 lb for 2s , and so on, 
name of the unit for square measure* 
In India generally Is the btgha, which 
greatly In different parts of the country 
'eas have been expressed in this work 
in gqnare miles or In acres 
posed Reforms —Indian weights and 
res have never been settled npon an 
sed basis suitable for commerce and 
ebaraoterlstic of the modern age Ibey 
!iom town to town and village to village 
gay that could only work aaiisfartoriiv 
g as the dealings of towns and villages 
lelf-contalned and before roads and rail- i 
opened op trade between one and the I 


nitelv There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy Mimiclpal and oommerolal 
bodies are continiiallv returning to the problem 
with a view to do vising a practical sobeme 
of reform The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments ba\e male various attempts daring 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
snd Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (18u grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful *' lead " which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the em|>lre, but the expectation has not 
been realised 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Oovemroents in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in diderent parts of India The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
In J911 t<» make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not hem published, but they presented In 
1912 an ad interm reiwrt which has been 
Issued for public disi ussion In brief, it pobite 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
bv coinpulsorv raeasures affecting the whole 
of India 'J lie Committee stated tliat over the 
greater part of the liumbay Presidency a 
(tandurd of weights and measures would be 
iieartily welcome by the people They thought 
that legislation oompulsotlly applied over 
urge areas Bub]ect to man} diverse condl- 
ilons of trade and social life would not result 
tin bringing about the desired reform so sneress 
fully as a " lead '* supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience The want 
of coherence, tavoir faire, or the means of co* 
ofieratioD among the people at large pointed 
to this coocJtision Ihe Committee pointed 
out ttiat a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is upmrent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Hr Sliiioox, giidaally 
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dviteg the ooane o( three mn, indooed the 
people to adopt tbroi^wat the dfetrlot tml> 
fonB iretgliti aad meaearet, the unit of weight 
la tWe oaae being a tola of 180 gralne. Bnt 
the eommlttee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and meocnree sboold 
be adopted orer the whole Presidency, pre* 
fetthis that a new system started In any area 
staoald be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there 
Committee of 1013 —The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
bpe^ Government of India in October. 1018, 
When the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr C. A. SUberrard 
Mr A Y O. Campbell. 

Mr Bustom]! Fardoonjl 
This Committee reported, In August 1916' 
In favour of a uuiform systein of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
The report says —Of all such systems there 
Is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known Is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Ballway weights The introduction of thif 
system involves a more or less oonsiderable 
change of system In parts of the United Pro* 
Vlnoes (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), praotleally the whole ol Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bi^bay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province Burma has 
at present a separate system of Its own which the 
oommlt^e think It should be permitted to 
retain The systems recommended are •— 

Fob Indu 


8 idiaskhag 
8 ohawals 
8 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
6 tolas 
10 ohataks 
40 seers 


K 1 ohawai 
= 1 rattl 
= 1 masha 
= 1 tola 
:= 1 ohatak 
= 1 seer 
z= 1 maund 


Fob Bmau. 


2 Bipall ywes 

4 large jrwes 
2 pes 

5 pes or mus 

1 mat 

2 ngamns 
100 tikals 


=; 1 large yWc. 

=3 1 pe 
_ 1 mu 

s 1 ngamns 

» 1 tlkal Ivlw. 
1 peiktba or 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The vlss has recently been 
fixed at 8 00 lbs or I40tolas 


Govenuneot Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principtes of the 
Beport and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 192L In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restriotions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise d ry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all* 
India standards of length or area 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned nnder 
the heading “Weights", near the commence* 
ment of this article, this having been reoora* 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the local Govern- 
ments At the same time they provlplonally 
undertook to assist provinoiai legislation 
or standardisation and stated that "if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour ol 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature.. 

Provincial Government Action — AmoiojUt 
the various Provincial Governments In India, 
Bombay Government is the only one which hais 
I taken aotlon to standardize the weights and 
I measures, etc , used in trade in the Presidency. 
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It fas essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
rith the people of India, that it is a continent 
ather than a country Nowhere is the complex 
haracter of Indians more clearly exemplified 
han in the physical type of its Inhabitants 
lo one would confuse the main tsrpes, such as 
liirkhat, Pathans, Sikhs, Kajputs, Burmans, 
«agas, lamlls, etc , nor does it take long to carry 
he differentiation much farther The typical 
nhabltants of India — the Dravidiaus — differ al- 
ogether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
learly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
md Madagascar Whatever may be their 
irigin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
ountry for countless ages and that their present 
)hysical characteristics have been evolved 
ocally They have been displaced In the North* : 
»V est by successive hordes of Invaders, Including ■ 
tryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
die North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
hose of Burma, which Is India only in a modern 
joUtlcal sense Between these foreign elements 
ind the pure Dravidlans is borderland where 
.he contiguous races have Intermingled 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Rlsley (Caste, Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1001 , the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
8) Into seven main physical types I here would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded 

The Turko-Iraolan, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North West I rentier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turklaud Persian elements, 
i n which the former predominate Stature above 
mean , complexion fair , eyes mostly dark but 
oucasionally grey . hair on face plentiful , head 
broad, nose modorattly narrow, prominent, 
and verj long The feature In those people 
Sbrikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has glvcu rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 

The Indo-Aryan occupying ihe Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having ns its charac- 
teristic members the Rajputs, Klmttns, and 
Jats 'J’hls type, which Is readily distinguish 
able from the Turko Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India i'he stature is mostly tell , 
complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long , nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravldian elements This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasalindex All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidlans In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight , in the lower Dravldian 
elements are more pronounced, 

, The. Aryo-Dravidian or Hindnstani, 
foaad in the United Provinces, in parts of Baj- 
pntana, and in Bihar and refSTMented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindostiini Brahman and in its 
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lower by the Chamar Probably the resolt of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravldian types. The bead-form is 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black , the nose 
ranges from medium co broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans, the 
stature la lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Imio- Aryans while the lower members are 
In many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidlans 'Ihe type Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar fur a genuine Dravldian Ihe 
d’stlnctlve feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the A ryo-Dra vidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan is to be found in the proportion 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidlan, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravldian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head Is broad , complexion dark , hair on 
face usually plentiful , stature medium , nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This Is one 
of the most distinctive types In India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide urea where their remarkable aptl 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa , the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalajas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kauets of Labul and Kulu , the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim , the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal , the Bodo of Assam . and the 
Burmese The head is broad , complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine tc broad, face 
characteristically flat , eyelids often oblique 

The Dravldian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Ceniral Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur Its most 
characteilstic representatives are the Paniyaus 
of Malabar and the SantaB of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modifled to a varying exteoc by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl , eyes dark , head 
long , nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geolosdcal formation in 
I India, the medley of foresb clad ranges, terraced 
! plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
' roughly speaking, from the Vindhyao to Cope 
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Comorin On tlie ea»t and the went of fcho deposit vrhlch is here treated ag Dra vidian theee 
peniiwular area the domain of the Dravidian Is tjrpioal oharacteristicg tend to thin and dl^p- 
conterminoas with the Ohate, while further north pear, but even among them traces of the original 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on stock survive in varying degrees 
the other to the llujmahal Hlllg Where the The areas occupied bv these various types do 
original characterbitlcs have been unchanged by not admit of being dcllned as sharply as they 
contact with Indo-Arynn or Mongoloid people, must be shown on an ethnographic map They 
ilie type 1b remarkably uniform and distinctive melt Into each other Insensibly , and although 
Labour Is the blrthiigtit of the pure Dravidian at the close of a day’s Journey from one ethnic 
whether hoeing tea in A^sam, tlie Duars, of tract to another, an observer whose attention 
('cylon, cutting rice in the swanipg of Eastern had been directed to the Bul)ject would realise 
licngal or doing scavenger s work In the streets clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singa|X)re, he Is of the people had undergone an appreciable 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, blw change, ho would certainly be unable to say at 
squat flgiire, and tlie negro-Ilkc proportion of wliat particular stage in his progress the tranf- 
his nose In the upper strata of the vast social formation had taken place 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The progress of uibanisaUon In India — If, Ireland 50 8 jH'r cent , in Canada 63 7 per cent, 
there has been any progress at all — has been , in the U S A 56 2 per cent and in England 
verv slow during tlie past thirty years, tlit and Wall s 80 iier cent 
whole Imrease liciug a little more than one per 

cent The iiorcontagc of the urban population Tin gri ntest dcgri^ of growth lias beiu In the 
to the totalis only 11, whicli however shows an ' numbii of towns with a population of from 
increase of 0 8 per lent slnii the lastiiiiHiis, I 20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
due partly to the natuial Incnaso of the pn is now ntaily double that of towns of 60,000 to 
existing urlian population and partly to iiiigra i 100,000 All classis of towns have Increased 
tlon from rural areas Tin pi i < i ntage of urban ! in population, exiept those with populations 
population ranges from t 4 In Assam to 22 6 ' of lietwci n 6,000 and 10,000 and those having 
in Bombay whicli is tlie most mhunised of the under 5,000 Thus tin large Industrial and 
major pro vinees Oomjmied to tills, the in ban { soini industrial towns luve kneflted at the 
population in I ram els to per ci at , in Noitheni i exjionse of tlie smaller towns 
DISTIUBUTION OF TOFULATION IN QllOllFS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TKRKllORY 


Percentage ot total 
JVipulatlon 


65 4,572,113 

26S 8,()ill 28)*( 


037 6,002,832 


Total Pojmlatloii 600,406 352,837,77t> 

Rural Areas l 606 HD 31 { 852 J51 

Urban Areas 2 575 48,085,427,' 

Towns having ]0(i,u()0 ; 

and over js 0,674,0 1- 

Towns having 60,((()(l to 

100.000 6.5 4, 572, ID 

Towns liaviug 20,000 to 

60.000 .iUs 8 ()oi 28)* 

Towns having 10,000 to 

_ 20,000 64 1 7,440,40t 

Towns having 5,000 to 

1(87 6,002,831; 

Towns having under 
^ B,000 674 2,205,70( 

Migration — Of the population of tlie Indian 
Empire only 730,646 wen eiiunn rated as bom 
In other parts of the world Of thi si. 596,078 
are of Aslatio birth, 118,08') of European birth 
and 17,379 otliers The emigration from India 
Is approximately 2 5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India 

Ne&rly all of these migrants are resident ini 
There are 

about 1^,600 Did Ians In the Union of South 

There are 26,769 in Konya , the other meiscas 
Indian oomiminltles in order of size are Manri 


Population 1 31 

1 

1 11 1 01 

1 91 

318,912,480 100 

1 100 

100 100 

100 

286,467,204 89 

89 8 

90 6 90 1 

90 6 

32,475,276 1 1 

10 2 

9 4 9 9 

9 5 

8,211,704 2 7 

2 6 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 

3,617,749 1 3 

1 1 

9 1 2 

1 1 

6,968,794 2 4 

1 9 

18 17 

1 6 

6,220,889 2 1 

1 9 

2 2 2 

1 9 

0,221,011 2 

2 

1 9 1 

2 1 

2,333,129 6 

7 

6 i 

6 


i tins 268 870, Triiildail and Tobago 138,667, 
i British Guiana 130,540, Fiji 75,117 and much 
! smaller nunibers In Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
I Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 In various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 In the British 
Isles The total number of Didlans In the 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000 Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 26,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 85,000 In Dutrib 
Onlana, 7,600 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the U. S. A, 
Persia, Iraa and other countries 




TOTAL MALE FEMALE RUEAL URBAN LITERATE 

fOPULATlON POPUUmOM POPULAnON POPULATION POPULMKM POPULATHM 
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RELIGIONS. 


The iubject of religion it severely contro- 
venial In India, where often it is coloured bv 
politics and racialism As the Year Book 
alms at being impartial, all disputed Inferences 
are excluded As a matter of fact. Dr Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of seal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view^. 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion In the Punjab”, 
he says, “that disputes as to whether a man 
was Idi Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a dumber of affrays and 
at least to one bomlcldi Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons m the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomkdans, 8 Buddhuta, 
8 follow the religion of thelrVrlbes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a 8lkh Of thAremaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddl^8t or a Christian, 
and the other most probably k Jain, much less 
probably a Parsl and Just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religion’' 
are set out in the following table — 





Actual 

1 proportion 

Variation 




number 

per 

per oeni 


Religion. 


In 1921. 

10,000 of 1 

(Increase ■+ 




(000*B 

population ln| 

Decrease—) 




omitted ) 

1921 1 

1911-1921 

Hindu 



239,195 

0,824 

+10 4 

Arya 



468 

16 ; 

+92 1 

Sikh 



4,386 

124 

+88 9 

Jain 



1,262 

36 

+ 62 

Buddhist . . 



12,787 

365 

+10 5 

Iranian IZoroastriau 

(Parfli)] 


110 

3 

+ 7 8 

Musalman 

, 4 


77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

Christian 



6,297 

179 

+ 82 6 

Jew 



24 

1 

+ 10 9 

Primitive (Tribal) .. 



8,280 

236 

—15 S 

MlBoellaneous( Minor religions and religions not 

returned) 

571 

16 

+ 3,072 6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
Increase In the number of those returned as 
” mlsoelUmeous” This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adl-Hlndu, 
Adi-Dravlda, etc , under “miscellaneous” 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Ralputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are oonsiderablv in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind They form about 
32 per cent of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 nor cent 
in Hyderabad The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent 
of the population The Sikhs are localized 
In the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Afmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Reli^ons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside In South 
India including the Hyderabad State The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned In the Punjab, 
the United Provinces. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay ana Assam The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre 
sidenoy 

Christians — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6^ milliuns of persons in India 
or 1 79 per cent of the population This 
constitutes an increase of 32 5 per cent over the 
last census of which 20 per cent is ascribed to 
conversions during tlu decade 1921-81 Nearly 
60 per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and Its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 36 arsons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and ns large a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cochin and 31 6 per cent In Travancore Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larmr Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
ana Bihar and Orissa 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of Febroary 24tb in Burma and on that of 26tb 
In India ^e total population of India as thus 
asoeortained is 852,8S7|778, wi , British Terri- 
tory £71,526,933 and IndUn States 81,810,846 
glvmg an increase of 24,670,742 in BrlUsh 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States 
The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the eountry’s population at the 


bst two ceususes and in the last 50 years — 


— 

1921 

to 

1981 

1911 

to 

1921 

1881 

to 

1981, 

Whole India . 

+10 6 

+1.2 

+89 0 

Provlnoes 

+ 10.0 

+1 8 

+86 8 

States . . 

+12.8 

+i_oJ 

+46 6 



inuiA iv^i— I'opuiatloo of Provinces and States 
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PopidoHon of Principal Towns 
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Literates 
per 1,000 

Hales Females 

<0 

269 

163 

170 

118 

89J 
* 124 

379 

• 

168 

43 

69 

114 

149 

62 

62 


430 

291 

433 

449 

246t 

297 

512 

405 

253 

205 

286 

408 

233 

214 

Females 

per 1,000 i 
males 

♦ 

489 

654 

897 

889 

670 

666 

477 

853 

902 

745 

666 

688 

811 

696 
j 813 


i 

s 

00 

24,354 

48,000 

22,249 

8,809 

6,835 

10,913 

16,146 

• 

11,799 

13,272 

24,844 

6,720 

6,400 

24,756 

12,449 

ToUl 

Population 

(N 

1,485,582 

1,161,388 

647,230 

466,894 

447,442 

429,747 

400,415 

313,789 

306,470 

274,659 

264,840 

263,665 

250,187 

243,755 

229.764 

City 

- 

Calentta with Howrah 

Bombay . 

Hadraa . 

Hyderabad with Secunderabad, 
etc 

Delhi with New Delhi, Shah- 
dara, etc 

Lahore 

Bangoon 

Ahmedabad 

Bangalore with Civil and Mili- 
tary Station 

Lucknow 

Amritear 

Karachi 

PooDa 

Cawnpore 

Agra 


Not availmble t For Delhi and Kew Delhi Cttiee only. 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below ibows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of tbe Indian 
popnlation by 10>yearly age groups at the last two oensuses — 


Age-group 

I 1931 

1921 

Age-group 

1931 

1921 

Males 

1 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,678 

2,810 

40—60 

968 

891 

1,018 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

60—60 

661 

646 

619 

606 

£0—30 

1,768 

1,866 

1,640 

1 1,766 

60—70 

209 

281 

347 

877 

80—40 

1,431 

1,361 

1.461 

1 1,398 

70 and over 
Mean age 1 

116 
28 2 

125 
22 8 

160 
24 8 

180 
24 7 


Tbe mean age in India Is only 23 02, as 
against 30 6 in England and Wales The rate 
of infant mortality in India In the decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even If allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influensa 
years It Is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality Is found The table below 
shows the rates from 1926 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals 


INTANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING 


City 1 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 

1929 1 

1930 

Bombay 

367 

265 

316 

814 

301 

298 

Calcutta 

826 

372 

840 1 

276 

260 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

269 

246 

Rangoon 

362 

320 

294 

341 

821 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

801 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

264 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

183 

238 

i 

201 

210 

259 

109 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, oo> 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debUlty 
and the risks of child-birth. It Is exposed to the 
dangers of death In the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformatJon, 
Inoloding premature birth, respiratory diseases 
eoming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis 

S«X Batto <~The figures of Uw population 
01 India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been ^Ing on since the beginning of this 
century This shortage of females is oharao- 
terJstio of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries The 
female Infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised In infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case In India as a whole Tbe all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 961 females per 1,000 males lor Hindus 
Tbe only provinces In which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
lemaleB are in excess, tbe excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to tbe higher Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of tbe two sexes 
are approximately eqnaL 
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Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been dlscoMed fully In the report of 1011 Both 
Hindus and Mnhanunadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four Asa matter of practice poly- , 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
sad economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics The custom of polyandry is 
reoognised as a remlar institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and In parts 
of south India It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect is reflected in the statistic of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sooiologioal rather than of 
statistical interest 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 16 years 

ffumber per 1,000 o/fofalmarrtsd who art under 
15 pearl 


Provinces, etc 

Males 

Females 

India . 

66 7 

167 8 

Burma . 

1 8 

6 7 

India Proper 

68 0 

161 8 

Hiodus . 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

59 4 

174 3 

Jains 

82 6 1 

108 3 

Tribal .. 

49 6 

93 3 

Sikhs 

20 9 

74 6 

Christians 

16 4 

48 3 


Widows and Remarriage —Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no signiflcanoe where remarriage Is allowed, 
but of serious Importance where it is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered Just under 
two millions in 1981 , but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1021 census there were 176 widows 
in every 1.000 females, a flrare which had fallen 
in 1981 to 156 It Is, however, Jains and 


Hindus who place an effective bui on widow 
rammiage, and in both these oommnnltiea 
the total ratio of widows has fallen , Jain widows 
in 1981 Were 258 per 1,000 females, bntin 1981 
only 221, and the 1921 flgure of 101 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 In 
11931 On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the ace of 6 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages antloipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitud/s towards 
widow remarriage In Hindu society generally 
Inevervthousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty 

S ars of age and over a quarter of those under 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indhm papers 
whenever they take place. 


Proportion of mdowe in the population per 1,000 
of all religions 


Age 

1931 

1921. 

Lll ages 

156 

175 

0—6 

1 

1 

5—10 

6 

6 

10—15 

10 

17 

16—20 

34 

41 

20—80 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

607 

494 

60 and over 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy — The number of persons In India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter ana to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past flftv years, although It 
Is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west ]Ninety>flve out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 62 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a oenturv ago Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy , for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order. Is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the mouM- 
terlei of which almost every Barman village 
has at least one OoOhln, Travanoore and 
Baxoda follow Burma In the order of literal. 
Ooehln Btate in spite of a very rapid growa 


In population and In spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more ttum 
keep pace with that growth 

literacy Is much more prevalent in towns than 
In the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring It are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 848 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the oorresponwg 
figures for Uteraoy In BngUsh in towns are 1,47§ 
males and 484 females 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
Is oemparatively absent in India proper excefn 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travanoore only s Uttie teas, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every thxe^ Ooorg a UtOe less 
than (me to every three. Bm^a a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. BesMos the 
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^ I and twelve out of every 10,000 malea 

teachers, one oi l and 28 out of every 10,000 femi^s are UtenS 
° ^ the spread of in English, and both sexes taken together 128 

wh^h S® ^5^ 1 ?*® marrl^j | out of 10,000 Viewed In relation to t^e varioiu 

wtdch <^UBes girls to he takra from school i religions and communities, the figures are as 
before they have reached even the standard of follow “gures are as 

the primal school leaving certificate 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the I 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs,' 

Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but Eellclon nJar 

the leading literate oommumtles are the Parsis, heuglon 

Jews, Burmans, Jains and Ohrlstiaus The 
foUowlng table analyses the position of the 

Indian communities In respect of literacy — | i^nngnsn. 


Beliglon 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate 

All religions (India) 

05 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

01 

Jains 

853 

Buddhists 

00 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

701 

Muslims 

64 

Christians 

270 

Jews 

416 

Tribal 

7 

Others 

19 


j Beliglon 

J 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and over 
who are 
literate la 
English. 

AllrellgionB (India) 

1 128 

Hindus 

118 

Sikhs 

1 161 

Jains 

806 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

5,041 

Muslims 

02 

Christians 

010 

Jews 

2,686 

Tribal 

4 

Otliers 

28 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 807 per 10,000 , Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (2ii) and Travancore (IBS) 
coming next. 


Languages— In the whole Indian Empire 
English Language —Literacy in En^h 226 languages were returned at the census, 
language is still less in India and is confined dialects, as has been previously explained, 
mostly to the town-dwelling population Two not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given in the following statement — 


Language 

Total number of speakers 
(000‘s omitted ) 

Number per 10,000, 
of total population 

1931 

1921 

Males Females 


1 

j Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Western Hindi 

87,748 

88,804 

60,210 1 

46,604 

2,000 

1,900 

Bengali 

27,617 

25,952 

25,289 

24,066 

1,523 

i;827 

Telugu 

18,201 

13.088 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

Marathi 

10,678 

10,317 

0,206 

0,095 

686 

607 

Tamil 

1 10,073 

10,880 

0,284 

0,406 

568 

608 

Punjabi 

8,799 

7,040 

8,061 

7,272 

487 

414 

Eajasthanl 

7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

403 

800 

Eanarese 

6,690 

6,616 

5,258 

6,121 

816 

326 

Orlya 

6,485 

6.700 

4,952 

5,102 

804 

886 

Gujeratl 

6,610 

6,240 

4,967 

4,585 

811 

808 

Burmese .. 

4,832 

4,522 

4,186 

4,288 

240 

266 

Malayalam 

4,633 

4,605 

3,786 

8,762 

257 

271 

Lahnda (or Western 







Punjabi) 

4,608 

8,063 

3,060 

2,802 

256 

273 
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Th« neoeMltT of » oommon medium of con - 1 central India In their pure forme theee four 
rereation and tnterooune, whldi hae glren rise ; language! may be KdenttfloaUy dlitlnct , bot 
to bi-linguallsm and the ooneequent dleplace- ' this is not the popular view There Is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a oonriderable amount of disounion and j central India which renders their speakers, with* 
suggestion during the last decade and a good | out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a I mutuaUy intelligible to one another, and this 
fingua/ranca for India The combined Bakers conunon basis already forms an approach to 
of Bastem and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language In India, and if we add to Infirmities — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Bajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf^mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re - 1 and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, ! the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of i inflrmitv at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities ; proportion per hundred thousand of the 
and cover a very large area of northern and i population — 

KOMBES SJVLIOTKD with ratio PES HUITDKXO TBOUtiMiD 
or THE P0>f DLATIOW 

— I 1921 I 1911. I 1901. I 1891. I 1881 

120,804' 

34 

230,805 
66 

601,370 
172 
147,911 
42 


88,806 

81,006 

66,206 

74,279 

81,132 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

189,644 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 

60 

64 

52 

76 

86 

479,687 

448,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 

152 

142 

121 

167 

229 

102,618 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,908 

82 

85 

33 

46 

67 

860,096 

883,644 

670,817 

1 856,262 

937,063 

272 

267 

229 

1 315 

407 


Infirmity. 

Insane . . 

Deaf mutes 
Blind 
Lepers 

Total 



There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a propessive 
improvement In the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the Infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modem medical and 
surgical science In tbe decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the affiicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
In 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891. 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persens recorded as afflicted in 1011, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 815 to 207. The increase in ratio as well 
us in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration 

Occupation.— It Is a well-known fact that the 
majority of the people In India live on agricul- 
ture The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 108,800,000, while those 
engag^ in industry number 15,400,000 Thus 
aboOT 67 per cent of the country's workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent 
in latter This does not, however, mean 
that all the 103 millions are land -owners Biri^te 
In lend in India ate complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons fa mi li y only 
wMh the simpler tenures of western Burope. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other In the produce of the land If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actuary 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2 9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0 66 of an acre is 
irrigated The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc SUk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while tbe use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the navy, the 
air force, tbe police, the serrioes, etc, numage 
the administration of this vast country , in 
other words, 860 odd mlUions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated 
An attempt to Include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is signifleant 
that graduates of Madras University Join the 
police department on Be 10 per mwfiaaw^ and 
are held fortunate in getting even tiut. 
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India’s road system may be briefly described 
us follows — 

There exists four great trunk roads, ati etching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
uubsldiary roads are linked These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
Had are rich in historical association The most 
famous is the ancient marching route, — known 
us the Grand Trunk Eoad, — which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta , the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras. Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5, 000 
out of the 09,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India None of thete roads however 
can be considered safe "all woathei ” trunk 
roads according to modern standards The 
Madras-Oaloutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come , whilst 
further North, whore it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many largo waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a complete trunk 
road in the modem sense within any predictable 
period And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of Improvement , on the 
Grand Trunk Itoud from Calcutta to the North 
West Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over tbe river Bone la Bibur, and on 
all of them there are places whore floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traflBc 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in bouthern 
India As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Bajputana, Bind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbrldged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it , in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffl- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of oommunications Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of "kutcha" 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some o f whieh provide good going 
(or motor traffic during the dry weather On 
(he whole it is reasonable to say that India's 
road system, even before the advent of motor 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
needs , and it is the increasing realisation of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the spoelai 


Roads. 

Boad Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of tbs 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing It. 

The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee wore carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose oonclusions upon 
them wore embodied in a resolution and pro- 
vided that the Increase from four to six amuis 
per gallon in the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been etiected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of five 
years in the first instance, and that the additional 
duty should bo allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Boad Development Account, 
whose imexpended balances should not laiwe 
at the cud of the financial year 

The original resolution dealing with the dis- 
posal of the Eoad Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present In force having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937 Its 
main features may be described as follows 
Tbe special tax on petrol Introduced in 1929 
shall continue to bo levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after rotuining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grauts-ln aid , shall be allocu tod for expenditure in 
the dificrent provinces, Indian Btutes, etc , in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption In the various 
areas Those simis may bo spent on the con- 
struction, re- construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes — but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government of India 
and also on adinlnlstrutiou of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and ostublishment connootsd 
with the control of motor tfansport A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that "if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s provhico has at any time — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor-General In Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehides 
within the province , or 

(b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Boad 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as tbe case 
may bo for expenditure within tho 
province 
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The Oov6rnor*GeneraMn-CouncU may resume 
the whole or part of any sums whlob be may at 
that time bold for expenditure in that province 
The actual statement of the Account up to 
date Is as follows — 

Lakhs 

Be 

Gross Beoelpts to end of 1936-3 7 960 88 

Gross Beoelpts for first hall of 
1087-88 (f t , from let April 
to 80th September 1087) . . 77 10 

Total Beoelpts to end of 80th 
September 1087 . 1,038 02 

Deduct— Olvll Aviation Grant 
(including probable upto 
80th September 1087) .. 6 52 

Nett Oredit to the Boad Fimd 1 ,082 50 

Deduct Bseerve Lakhs 

Bs. 

From 1029-80 to 

1086- 87, inclu- 
ding Special 
Contribution 
by Oil Com- 
panies in 1020 
(Es. 0 80 Lak 
hi) and from 
the revenue 
Surplus for 
198i-86 (Bs. 

40 Lakhs) 150 77 

For lit hall of 

1087- 88 11 47 

Net amount 

available for 
distribution 
Amount distri- 
buted up to 
81-1-88. 

Provinces 610.80 

Minor Adminis- 
trations and 
BrltUh Admi- 
nistered Areas 
In States .. 22.09 

Indian States 87 87 

Balance on band on Sl-1-88 
to bo shortly distributed 

On the administrative side, roads are a Pro- 
Tlnolal subject and may be divided into two 
main (daises, Provincial Beads under the Public 
Works Department and Local Boadi In charge of 


17124 

861 26 


710 76 
14150 


Local bodies The extent to which the admini- 
stration of roads has been ddegated to Local 
Bodies varies considerably from Provinee to 
Province but In British India as a whole about 
80% of the extra-Hunldpal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or Dlstoiot OonneUi 
including a certain mlleag^ mainly In Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which Is termed 
"Provindar' but maintained under thdr agency, 
and within Mnnldpal areas ail roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing thtoogh the 
towns, are controlled by the respective 
Munldpalltles 

Upto the introduction of the Boad Fund In 
1020 all Provincial roads were financed ex- 
clusively from the General Bevenues of the 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Bevenue 
supplemented by Provtnolal Grants Since 1020, 
however, the Boad Fund is being distributed 
to Provinces and Is available for construction, 
reconstruction or improvement of roads, but not 
for ordinary road upkeep The object of creat- 
ing the Boad Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on “original'’ 
road works from Provincial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the years following the 
Introduction of the Fund have been marked 
by acute financial stringency with the result 
that Provincial Governments and Local Bodies 
have had to make drastic curtailments In the 
allptments made for roads from their revenue 

The effect of these curtailments has been to 
starve the construction and development of 
feeder roads, as the Boad Fund was being used 
exclusively for roads of Inter^provinclal and inter- 
district importance The Government of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least 25% 
of the Provincial shares in the Boad Fund 
should be used on feeder roads and that not 
more than 25 per cent, can be used on roads 
which compete with the Ballways. 

Questions affecting roads and road transport 
were up till recently being dealt with by the 
Government of India through the Department of 
Industries & Labour, while Ballways came under 
the Commerce Department, each undera separate 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
With a view to oo ordinating the different means 
of communications, however, a portfolio for 
Communication has been form^ with effect from 
November 1987, the Member in charge of which 
is responsible for Bonds and Ballways as well as 
Inland Navigation, Aviation Telegraphs, 




InchidiBg the amount® spent from the Boad Development Fund the toUl expenditure on extra-Xunicipal roads dving recent years 



Approx, 
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The Government of India. 


The impnlee which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con> 
dltlone established to meet trading requirements 
On September 2^ 1609, a few yean before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the jpnipose of establlsblng direct trade with 
the Bast and were granted a charter of ineorpo* 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “Presidencies" were Independent 
of each other and subordinate only to ^e 
Directors In England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed 

The collapse of government In India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility In spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dommant, then the paramount power In India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually Independent and un- 
wieldy oonnclls of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1778, a Governor-General and four 
oonnolllorB were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except In cases of Imminent 
neoMsity, Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Fresiden- 
cles In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Oonunander-ln-Cblef of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Qovemor- 
Oeneral-in-Oonncl] was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1838 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and It became a political and administrative 
body holding Its territories in trust for the 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government In British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1910, which, together with 
the rules framed under it— almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act ItselL-Hmme 
into general operation In January 1921, 
having received the Boyal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919 (For detailed particulars see 
PAs Indian Ttar Book, 1936-37 and preceding 
years). Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion 


Crown Hie same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation In the Qovemor- 
<3eneml-ln-Coancll, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the snbordlnate govemmenta 
I After the Mntlny, there was passed, in 1868, an 
I Act transferring the Government of India from 
! the Company to the Crown This Act made 
no Important change In the administration in 
India, hot the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy 
The Oovemo^GeDeral was the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown In India , he was assisted by 
a Connell, composed of high officials, each of 
whom Was responsible for a special department 
of the administration 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of tbe Government In India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration In tbe world It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces It has restricted tbe alienation of 
land from agrlonlturists to non-agrlcultarists 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a groat scale It manages 
a vast forest proportv and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opinm It owns 
the bulk of the railways of tbe country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them. It has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important Irrigation works. It 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, It had until Ist April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and It alone 
can set the mints in motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agrl 
colturlsts and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities la respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordlnarv 
public works of tbe most Intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1910, and the democratic principle then widely 
Implanted is greatly developed In the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
I by the Imperial Parliament in 1035 


[ Status were brought about by the Government 
lot India Act, 1935, which received the Boyal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935 The new Act 
embodied two main principles — (1) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legislature In every Province, and (2) 
at the centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States Detailed provi- 
sions for tbe whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 478 sections and 16 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935 
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schednleB and is the larmat and moat complex Instrument of Acoesslon negotiated In relation 
le^slatlveenactmentof the kind ever negotiated to that State’s partlonlar (^umstanoes The 
on to a statnte book settlement of these InstmmentB requires time 

The new Oonstitutional provisions relating to This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1086 
the Provincial Gtovemments were brought into contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
force on Ist April 1937 Over the inaugtiration the regulation of the form and powers of the 
of Federation there is inevitable delay The Oovemment of India pending the inauguration 
Indian States have, except for a small minority, of Federation 

indicated their readiness to enter a Federation In what here follows will be found an account 
on the lines proposed by the Act But, because of the now Constitutional arrangements for the 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no Provinces and for the Government of India as 
State can be compelled to enter and each State it exists prior to Federation, 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 

THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1936 the 
Oovemors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these P^o^InceB certain Chief 
Commissioners' Provinces and also certain 
" Excluded areas" where the 3)opu1ation is not 
vet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution) —Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Pro\lnce8, the Puniab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Sind The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
reignty of H E H the Nlram of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of the maior 
Province to which its name la given Tire Act 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors* 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Grown The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces. 

The ProvInoJal Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor It also 
provides for a " a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so far as heis by or under this 
Act required to exercise bis functions or any of 
them in his discretion " The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select such as are llkelv to have the 
support of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act 

The following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

(f>) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 

persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests , 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 

action of the pnrposes for whidi the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
this Act are desired to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
eoneerned with the prevention of 

leolBlatlvA lUflrrlinfnfttlnB RminutllritlBh 


I lubjects in regard to taxation, trade, 

professional business and qualifications), 

(e) the securing of the peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas , 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and 

(g) the securing of the execution of ordera 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(t e , concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter* 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth) 

" If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken ** V^ere 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual Judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion 

The Provinolal Letfiahitarea — The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (o) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bei^l, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two cSiambert 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Ledslatlve 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly Every Legislative Council Is to be 
a permanent body not subject to diesolutka 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved Is to continue for five years. 

The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies, 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature 
The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
Is not in session, he is satisfied that ciroumstanoes 
necessitate immediate aotioo and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain ciroumstanoes 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 

in his dlsoretkin 
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Provision Is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Ooyemor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in udiieh the government of thj Province cannot i 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Comnslssioiiers' Provliioes — The 

foQowing are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners' Frovinces—Britlsh Baluchistan,' 


Delhi, Almer-liCerwara, Ooorg, the Andamai 
and Nicobar Islands, Fanth Fwoda Provlsloi 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner's Province is to be admlnl 
stored by the GkJvernor- General acting, tc 
Isuoh extent as he thinks fit, through a Cblei 
Commissioner to be appoint^ by him In his 
discretion 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


The Act provides for the Institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other fudges as His Hajesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, anv of the 
Frovbioes or any of the Federate States, its 
appellate jorlsdlotlon to include certain olassM 
ot appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and ot the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council The 
Federal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1087 Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Owyer, two other Judges Sir Bhah Mahomed 
Sulaiman and Sir 8. Varadaohariar 

The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction, naalntenanoe and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Bailway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it movldes. 

Previsions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and lor the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
ea<di Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provliiclal Legialatlon —The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provinolal authorities and the 
following is the new Provinolal Legislative List, 
v^hioh came into operation on 1st April 1087 

1, Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty's naval, military or air forces in aid 
of Uie civil power), the administration of 
Justioe ; oonstlration and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order , 
persons subjected to such detention 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 

the matters in this list ; procedure in Bent 
and Bevenue Courts. 

8. Police, including railway and village 
fK^ioe 

4 Prisons .reformatories , Borstal institutionB 
and ottier Institutions of a like nature, and 
petsons detained therein, arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
Instltotions. 

6. Pnbllo debt the Provlnoe 
6 Provincial Public Services and Provinolal 
Pnbllo Sarvioe Commissions. 


7 Provincial pensions, that Is to say, 
sions payable by the Province or out of 
vlnclarrevenueB. 

8. Works, lands and buHdings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes ot the Provlnoe 

0. Compulsory acquisition of land 
10 Libraries, musoums and other similar 
Institutlonn controlled or financed by the 
Province 

11. Elections to the Provinolal Leglslatore 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder 
12 The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, if thereis a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Lei^slature ; 
and, to such extent as Is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 

S arsons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
oouments before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 


IS Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 



authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration 

14. Public health and sanitation , hospitals 
and dispensaries , registration of births and 
deaths, 

15 Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16 Burials and burial leronnds . 

17 Education. 

18 Communications, that is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List I , mlniur railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways, municipal tramways , rope- 
ways ; inland waterways and traflle thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to snob waterways* ports, subject to the 
provisions in List 1 with regard to major ports ; 
vehioles other than meobanioally propelled 
vehicles 

10 Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, Irri^tion and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agrioultiiial educa- 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 
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veterinary trslninK and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass. 

21. Land, thatls to say, rights In or over land, 
land tenures, Including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the oolieetlon of rents , transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvement and agricultural loans . 
ooloniratlon , Courts of Wards , enoumbored 
and attached estates , treasure trove 

22. Forests. 

211 Eeg«ilatlon of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development sub}ect to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control 

24 Fisheries 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26 Oas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
^ince , markets and fairs , money lending and 
money lenders 

28 Inns and innkeepers 

29 Production, supply and distribution of 
goods: development of industries, subject to 
the provlsionB in List 1 with respect to the 
deveionment of oertain Industries under Federal 
control 

80. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods , weights and measures. 

31. Tntoxlcating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is to say, the production, manufacture 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of l4st I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the pro>isions of List ni 

82 Belief of the poor ; unemployment. 

88 The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations other than corpora- 
tions speomed In List I , unincorporatd trading, 
literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and assoclationB ; co-operative societies 

84 Charities and charitable institutions , 
charitable and religious endowments 

86 Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

86. Betting and gambling. 

87. Offences against laws with respect of 
any ot the matters In this list. 
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38. Inquiries and statlstloB for the piurpoM 
of any of the matters In this list. 

89. Land revenue, Including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue 

40 Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced In the Province and 
oounterA'aiUng duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India: — 

{a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(5) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotlo 
drugs , 

(r) medicinal and toilet preparations oro* 
talcing alcohol or anv substance 
included In sub-paragraph (b) of this 
entry ^ 

41 Taxes on agriouHnral income. 

42 Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows 

43 Duties in respect ol succession to agri- 
cultural land 

44 Taxea on mineral rights, subject to any 
licoltatlons imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislatiu’e relating to mineral development. 

45 Capitation taxes 

46 Taxes on professions, trades, calUngs 
and employments 

47 Taxes on animals and boats. 

48 Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements 

49 Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein. 

50 Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling 

51 l^e rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List 1 with regard to rates of stamp 
duty 

62 Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on Inland waterways. 

63, Tolls 

64 Fees In respect of any of the matter* 
in this list, but not Including fees taken in any 
Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
tive List in which both the Govenunenta of 
India and the Provincial Oovemments enjoy 
powers Here Jt is — 

FABI I 

1 Criminal law, Inoludingall matters Included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
pasting of this Act, but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
spedfled In List I or list II and excluding the 
use of His Majesty’s naval, military and air 
forces In aid of the civil power. 

2. Qrlmiiial Prooednre, Including all matters 
inolnded in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act. 


8 Bemoval of prisoners and accused person 
from one unit to another unit. 

4 Civil Procedure, Including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included In the Code 
of Civil procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act ; the recovery In a Governor’s nt)vlnoe 
or a Chief Commissloner’B Province of claims 
In respect of taxes and other public demanda 
Inoludmg arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that, 
Province. 

5. Bvidenoe and oaths ; recognition ol 
laws, pubHo acts and records and jodldal 
prooee<Ungs. 
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6. MairiAge and divorce , infants and minors 
adoption 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land 

8 Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land . registratioa of deeds and documents 

9. Trusts and Trustees 

10 Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration 

12 Bankruptcy and insolvency , administra- 
tors-generaland official trustees 

15 Stamp duties other than duties or fees 

collect^ by means of Judicial stamps, but not 
Including rates of stamp duty. I 

14. Actionable urrongs, save in so far as' 
included Jn laws with respect to any of the 
matters speclflod in List I or List II 

16 Jurisdiction and powers of ail courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list 

1ft. Legal, medical and other professlOTis 

17 Newspapers, books and printing 
presses 

18 Lunacy and mental dcflciency, inclading 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic ’ 
and mental defloients. 

19 Poisons and dangerous drugs 

2(1. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals 

23 European vagranev , criminal tribes 

24 Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Fart of this list 

23 Fees in respect of any of the matters In 
this Part of this List, but not including fees j 
taken in any Court | 

THE CENTRA! 


Past II. 

2ft Factories 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour, 
provident funds , employers' liability and work- 
men's compensation , health insurance. Including 
invalidity pensions , old age pensions 

28. Unemployment insurance 

29 Trade unions , industrial and labour 
disputes 

30 The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of Intectious or contagrous 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants 

31 Flcctrlclty 

32 Shipping and navigation on Inland water- 
ways as regards mecbanlcallv propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterw^s 

33 The sanctioning of cinematograph Aims 
for exhibition 

34 Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authoritv 

35 Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List 

36 Fees in respect of anv of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not moluding fees 
taken in any Court 

An amending bill was introduced m Farlla- 
mentin 1039 to make certain readjustments found 
necessary In the operation of the 1936 Act lo 
safeguard provincial exchequers taxes on mech- 
anical or other road vcliicles or on the sale or 
consumption of electricity wore added to the 
provincial list It was furtlier provided inter alia 
that In the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Oovcrnor-Oenoral the Central 
(Jovemment may assume executive in addition to 
legislative authority over any field and can also 
with the sjTecific sanction of the Governor- 
Ooneiral empower Federal officers with functions 
ordinarily the concern of provinola] administra- 
tions 

GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made by the Act of a legislature with all the Inherent powers 
1919 in the system of government outside ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
the ** Governors’ provinces " were of compara- as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
tlvely minor scope, though the spirit of the the Act It consists of two Chambers The 
Act required considerable modifications of the •* Council of State " was constituted a body of 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 60 members, including 34 elected (including 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and one member to represent Berar, who, though 
the Government ol India and the Secretary technically nominated, w-as to be nominated 
of State In Council on the other The Act of as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
1986 provides for extensive further changes at nominated, ot whom not more than 20 might 
the centre, but these will only come Into force be officials The "Indian Legislative Assembly” 
when the Indian States accede to Federation was constituted with 144 members, of whom 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
established by the Act of 101 9 prevails, subject Council of State one Berar member who, though 
to certain modifloations required to bring it aotnallyeleoted.hadtechnically tobea nominee) 
into harmony with the new conditions in the Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
Provinces 'The only concrete changes made one third were required to be non-officials 
in the constitution of the Central Government The member* of the Governor-General's Execu- 
by th® 1919 Constitution were the removal tive Council were not made gx-offino members 
of the Btatutorv bar to the appointment of more of either Chamber, but each of them has to be 
than six members of the Governor- General's appointed a member of one or other Chamber 
Executive Council (which, however had the and can vote onlv in the Chamber of which he 1* 
far-readilng consequence that three of the eight a member Any member of the Executive 
member* of the Council are now Indians) Council may, however, speak in either Chamber 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged The Fresident of the Upper Chamber, Is a 
TepreBentntive and independent form ot the nominee of the Governor-General Bo alscL 
oentral legislature This became, like the for the first four years after the constitution of 
LeglBlatlve Council in a Governor's province, the Chamber, was the President ot the Legis 
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tative AsBembly But after that period the 
Lower Chamber elected it» own President and it 
elected its own Deputy- President from the out- 
set The normal lifetime of each Council of 
State is five years, and each Le(d8lati\e 
Assembly three years , but either Chamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissohed at any 
time by the GKivernor General 

Election — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and althou$(h the 
number of electors Is considerably smaller than 
for the Provlnoial Oounolls, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 

K rt indirect franchise established under the 
it of 1900 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme lor the Lower Chamber 
Is on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, firttlv, the pro- 
perty qualification for \oter8 (and consequently 
for candidates I is higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and past seryltt 
with the colours is not per se a qualification 
for the franchise, and secondly, tliat the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
area than constituencies for the Provindal 
Council The distribution of seats In both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are on a provincial basis , that Is a fixed 
number of the eleJjtlve scats in each Chamber is 
assigned to representatives ot each province 
and these representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an assigned area of the 
pro> ince 

The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats {dui one since added 
for the North-West Frontlir Province — 


Legislative Council of 


Madras 

Assembly 

10 

State. 

5 

Bombay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

. 17 

0 

United Provinces 

.. 10 

6 

Punjab 

.. 12 

4 

Bihar and Orisaa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

.. 0 


Assam 

4 

1 

North-West Frontier Province! 


Burma .. 

.. 4 

2 

Delhi 

. 1 

1U5 

“34 


The Government of India Art 19d5 by 
separatmg Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members 

Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provlnoial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the L^islatlve Assembly— namely, the 
entire province In each case— It follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
Iwger than the oonstituenoles for the local 
Counts, 1 ^ Just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
oonstitnenoies for the latter which are arranged 
pn a territorial bails was made in the dlsMot, it 
may be said that the normal area unit In ^e 
case of the LegMative Assembly is the Division 


(the technical term for the administrative group 
of districts controlled by a Dlvtalonal Oommli- 
sioner). 

The Franchise —The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was In each province a body of 
electors qualiflod to vote for, and stand for ueo- 
tion to, the Provincial Connell, and that a seleot* 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province The quallfioations for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly w(!rc made the same in each province, 
mviatu mtUandu, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that In all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can show that ne reifides 
somewhere within the province, no oloeer 
connection with his particular oonstitnenoy was 
insisted upon 

The franchise for the Council of State diflers 
in obaraoter from that for the Provlncdal Counoll 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as posaible approximating 
to a Senate of Elder Statesmen" and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
lil^ property qualification— adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake In the country — the rules admit as 
qualifloatlooB certain personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the poesesslon of some 
past administrative experienoe or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. ExamplM 
of these quallfioations are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Le^lature u now 
constituted or of Its predeoeesor, or of the Pro- 
vinoial Legislature, the holding of high office In 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodleB of Universities, and the holding of titles 
ooniened In recognition of Indian dasiloal 
learning and literatore 

Powers —The powers and duties of the 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little In character within the “ central " 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same act within their provincial 
sphere, and It acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government But 
as no direct attempt was made to introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
in that direction having been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible asa wholefor the proper fnlfil- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, It followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on le^lation or 
supplies were, as conferred on the Governor* 
General In his relationship with the Indign 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say. they 
covered the whole field and were not eonflned in 
their application to categories of subjects 

The new provisions, made in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 
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The Government of India, 


The Act of 1919 made no itraotnn) 
BtuuigM in the role of the India Office in 
Jie adngdnietntloo of Indian affaire. Sligh*- 
eiceratiooa were effected in the number 
ind tennre of office of the membere of 
bhe Beoretary of State’i OounoU, and lome 
relaxattoni were made in the etatutory 
Igidity which formerly bound their prooedure 
ind that of the Office in general. But provi- 
tione were made which undoubtedly aa time 
went on had a material effect on the activitiea 
jf the Office A High Commleaioner for India 
nraa appointed for the purpose of taking 
vrn, 88 the direct agent of the Oovemment 
>f India, that portion of India Office functions 
rhlidi is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control 
Sis functions relate mainly to the control <A 
indlan Government Trade Comminioners in 
Europe and America , arrangements in connec- 
tion ^th exhibitions and fairs outside India , 
lale and distribution of Central Government 
publications, representation of India on Inter- 
Bmplte Organisations and at Conferences, 
relief and repatriation of destitute Indians, 
purchase of stores outside India provision of 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 


educational and study facilities for Indian 
students and Government officials on leave or 
deputation , recruitment of persons for special 
posts . and payment of leave salary and pensions 
of officers In Europe, etc Concurrently with 
this change. It became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Cndei.Seoretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
aa distinct from purely agency functions. 

The Act of 1 986 provldee for the appointment 
by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
nor more than six persons whose duty it shall 
be to advise him on any matter relating to 
India on which he may desire their ad\ice It 
also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
of State and the expenses of his Department 
shall be paid out of monies provided by Parlia- 
ment The Governor-General Is given in his 
sphere of responsibility reserve powers corres- 
ponding with those already mentioned as being 
vested In the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
and in respect of thorn he is made responsible 
through the Secretary of State to Parliament 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “ Executive " 
nembers of his Council are, under the Govem- 
uent of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
)f 1986. pending the establishment of Federation, 
ippointM by the Crown l^o limit of time is 
ipeolfled for their tenure of office, but custom 
tUM fixed it at five years There are seven 
Executive Members of Council These members 
inder the Government of India Act 1019 hold 
respectively ^ portfolios of Defence, Education, 
Eeidth and Land , Home , Finance , Commerce 
ind Labour. Industries and Labour, Law, 
Oonununioations The Commerce Department 
leals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial prowrty, insurance and actuarial 
irork and with blue water shipping The 
lepartment of Communications deals with posts 
md telegraf^, broadcasting, civil aviation, 
Eneteorology, ports, inland navigation and 
roads Eallways form a separate depart- 
Blent, but are under the same membra of 
libe Council as the Commonloatlons Department 
rhe Secretary for Oommunloations attends the 
mewting a of the Kallway Board as an ex-offloio I 
membra. The department of Labour deals 
srith labour subjects In addition it assumes 
'esponsibility for labour in docks and for 
bhe administration of certain statutes 
kfleotlng labour on the railways It deals 
klao wnA public works and Irrigation, mines, 
badudoai educatlcm so far as that concerns 
Moktry* Frinting and stationery and varioiu 
IMM UK safety le^slatlon and administration. 
BcnlMdutloal affairs are placed under the 
Maim Departmrait. 

The Vloeroy acts as his own membra in 
ahnurge of Batemal Affairs. The Commander- 
lB*Cmaf In practice always is an “Ordinary" 
of the Council He bolds charge 
af tlM Defence Department. The Governors 
af lEidins, Bombay and Bengal become 
“ encMlKHnary " membere if the Ooundl 
bmkMi' wlllSla weir Freeidenolee. The Oonnoil 


may assemble at any place In India which 
the Governor-General appoints. In practice 
it meets only in Delhi and Simla except for 
a meeting or two in Calcutta after Christmas, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence in the 
Bengal Capital. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter In which It is proposed to 
over-rale the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Anv matter originating in one departmrait 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
i If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rale a majority it he 
oonsidert that the matter Is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step Ba^ depart- 
cnental office is in the subordinate oharoe 
of a Secretary, whose position correroonds 
very much to that of a permanent under- 
secretary of State In the united Kingdom ; 
but with these differences— that the Seraetarv 
if present though does not speak, at CouneU 
meetings at which oases undra his oognlsanoe 
are discussed : that be attends on the Vloeroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
In which he considers that the Vk^rt^s 
cemoorrenoe should be obtained to aouon 
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proposed by the Deputmeotal Member of 
OoimoU, and that hla tentue of office Is nominally 
limited to three yean The Secretaries have 
under them Depnty, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
estabilshments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exelnslvely, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of Its own as distinct from that / 


of the Provincial Governments, and offloers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provlnoes, or, in the case of 
Specialists, re<!ruited direct by contract. It Is 
proposed sbortlv to institute a special cadre 
of 1 C S and otner Offloers for servloe in the 
Finance and Commerce O^artments, now that 
the senior posts in these Departments require 
specialist knowledge and training 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Most Hon'ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, PO, KT, QUSI, OMin, 
0 B B , D L , T D , 18th April 1936 

PERSONAL STAFF OP THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Seertiary to the Ooventor-Oenoral (Personal) and | 
Private Secretary — J Q Lalthwalte, c 8 1 , c i k 
Asst Private Secretary I — P G E Nash, l o s 
A$a Private Secretary II — E R Kltchln, los 
Refftetrar — E J L Slynn, ts o , o B E 
MiiUary Secretary — Lt -Colonel C O Toogood, 
0 I B , D 8 o , 2nd, Gurkha Rifle (Ring Edward 
VII's Own) 

Personal Assistant— P D Wilson, M B K 
Surgeon — Lt -Col, H H Elliott, m B B , k f , 
M B , y B c 8 <Edin ), I X 8 
Assistant to Surgeon — Capt J A Rogers, 
M B.B , M K 0.8 , I XJ>. 

Comptroller of the Household —Major W E 
Maxwell, 0 1 E (The Baluch Regiment) 
Aides-de-camp — ‘Lt P H J Southby, r n 
C apt R F 8 Gooch, Coldstream Guards Capt 
WAG Burns, Coldstream Guards Capt M 
G Kerr, Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort's Own) 
Capt J W OIiandoB-Pole, Grenadier Guards 
Mr F H G Bridgman, I F 
Indian — Rlsaldar-Mt^or and 

Hony Captain Muhammad Zaman, Bahadur 
OBI, probyu's Horse Risaldar-Major and 
Hony Lieutenant Muzaffar Khan, Govemor- 
Generars Body Guard 

Honary A ides-de-Vamp — Capt T M S Milne 
Henderson, o b r , kin, Hony Naval a u o 
Lt -Col (Hony Colonel) W R Elliot, m o , k i> , 
The Calcutta Scottish, A F (I) Lt Col (Hony 
Colonel) A Duntau, v D , The Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Battalion, A P (1) Lt Col (Uoiiy 
Colonel) M. Q Platts, o B E , m o , a i R o Major 
(Hony Lt -Col ) Ian Cummlug, B D , The South- 
ern Province Mounted Rifles, AP(I) Lt-Col 
(Hony Colonel) A L Dauby, i. u , The Bihar 
Light Horse Lt -Colonel (Hony Col ) 0 G 
Edwards, v n , the G 1 P Railway Raiment, 
A.P(I) Lt-Col (Hony Colonel) P R Hawkes, 
OBE,VD,Genl List A F (I) Lt-Col (Hony. 
Colonel) W H Hammond v u , J P , Tlie Bom- 
bay Contingent, a p (i) Col C F Ball, e d , 
The Agra Contingent, a v (i) Major (Hony Lt - 
Colons) P G Braye, The Nagpur Rifles, a f(i) 
Lt -Coicmel (Hony Col) A H Pilcher, M o , b d , 
Commandant, Assam Light Horse, a.f (i) 

Honorary Indian-de-Camp — Lt -Col Abdul 
Uuffai Khan, Bahadur, obi, lou, idsh. 


Commandant, Junagadh Lancers Lt -Colonel 
Maharaja Naharslnhji, o i B , Chief Commandant 
Barla State Forces Lt -Colonel Bapubha 
Bahadur, obi, i d b m Commandant, Bhav- 
nagar Lancers Major-General Gurdlai Singh 
Harlka, Sardar Bahadur, oui, IDSM, Chief 
of the General Staff, Patiala State Forces 
Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, o B I , 
LD 8 M , late 13th (D 0 0 ) Lancers Risaldar- 
Major (Hony Captain) Mohl-ud-Dlu Khan. 
Sardar Bahadur, oie,obi,li> 8M, late Slat 

i i> 0 o ) Lancers , Subedar-Major (Hony. Capt ) 
)alpat Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 0 H i , i o K , 
HLA, late 9th Jat Regiment Subedar-Major 
(Hony Captain) Qulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 
OBI, late 3/10 the Baludi Regiment, Risaldar- 
Major (Hony Captain) Jaffar Hussain, late 
Governor-General's Bodyguard , Risaldar-Major 
(Hony Lieut ) Shdlkh Falzuddln, Bahadur, obi 
I D 8 M , late 9th Royal Deccan Horse , Subedar- 
Major (Hony. Captain) Bhlkham Sln^, Sardar 
Bahadur, ho,obi,ii>bh, late ISui Frontier 
Force Regiment, Risaldar-Major (Hony. Oapt>« 
Mehtab Singh, late Govemor-General'i Body- 
guard 

Honorary Surgeons — Lt -Colonel A M Dick, 
0 B B , M B , OH B (Eng ), P B 0 8 (Eug ), I H S 
Lt -Colonel Sir Hassan Buhrawardy, o b B 
Bengal I T P M 0 , Lt -Colonel G 0 Jolly, 
VIE , MB, OH B (Edln ), PPHjDTM & H, 
IMS, Colonel J Taylor, o i b , » 8 o , M D , 

L» p H IMS, Colonel J A S Phillips, o l E , 

L K 0 p & 8 , (Edln ), L p P 8 (Glasgow), D P H , 
IMS, Colonel W E R Williams, o B B , H.fi , 
IMS, Colonel J A Manifold, D 8 o , H B , 
Brit Ber , Colonel J E Ellcome, late R.A x o 
Colonel A F Babonau, oie,obe,xb,IX 8 , 
Colonel B Biggar, mb, pros, Brit Ser 
Lt -Colonel W K Morrison, D 8 o , x. 
Colonel A N R MoNelU, n B o , x b . late R A x 0 
Honorary Assistant Surgeons — Major J M 
Pereira, i M u , (Retd ), (Bihar) , Khan Bahadur 
Dr Salyid Wahiuddlu Haidar, lm (United 
Provinces) , Mr E R Menon, L x & s (Mad ) 
(Burma) , Mr H B Heusman, o B E , L x. A S 
M R 0 8 (Eng ), L R 0 p (Lou ) (Madras) , Mr K 
A Contractor, LM & 8. (Bombay), Sardar 
Bahadur Dr Solian Singh, (Punjab); Mr. 
Dinesb Chandra Ohakraba^l, PROS. (Edln.), 
(Bengal), Rai Bahadur Narbada ^asad Sifarl* 
vastava, x b , b s , x. dc ^^lafoha). 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


H|b Excellency General Sir Eobert Cassels, The Hon'ble Sir Kamaswami Mndaliar, Kt , 
^ » 0 a I ,D 8 o , Command er-ln- Chief in India o i h ( Commerct and Labour), 
ai RAlwnan, Kt, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Keglnald MaxweU, KOSI. 


The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zatrulla Khan, ' _ ' 

t , K 0 8 I , Bar-ai- Law ( haw) The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow Kt , o a i , 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdlah Prasad, OIB.IOB (Communu;at%on$) 

0.8 1 , 0 I B , 0 B B (Education, Health and A de C Williams, o i e , i o 8 , Secretary to the 
and$) Executive Council 

SECRETARIES 

Dbpaktmebt of Education, Health and Audvtor-Oeneral of India, Sir EmeBt Buidon, 
Lands koib,o8i,ios 

eeretary, Sir Glrja Shankar Bajpal. kbb, India, A C Badenoch, 

Cel BIOS <JOI|CIJC,IOS 

(ml S^etary, M W M Yeatts, o i R , i o 8 . (^^^^nioatume, Ghulam 

>y Secy , G S Bozinan, o i E , i c s ^ # a v 

[ddl hoputy Secretary,^ H Y Oulsnam, c i r , ^«an« Officer, Communxeatxone, A K 

M 0 , 1 0 8 

Jnder Secretanee, R S Manl, i o b and 8 Dult Central Board or Rkvbnub 

1 0 B Members, Central hoard of Revenue, J F 

[Uacihe, J 8 Hardman, i o 8 Sheehy, o 8 1 , i c s , M Slade, i o 8 

IttU, Secretary, Rai Sahib Lala Dhanpat Ral, Defrnob Dbpartkbnt 

ftfucflflonol Commitaioner unth the Government ® ® / 

of India, John Sargent, m.a Dewty Secretary, Colonel N 0 Hind, M 0 (on 

vmeriniendente, C P Singer (on deputation), m > , r j ^ ^ , 

Khan Sahib Sheikh Tahir All, use, (on CantonmenlM, 

leavel J A Limave b a fHona i Tawahlr Colonel G P J Paterson, 0 i B , 0 B B., MO 

Elabanand R W J^ndon. ' Under-Secretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers’ 

^ffg. Sveperintendenls, T P Cronan, B A (Hons ) -Secrefan/). J S H ShAttook, 

aM 8 S ^ j . Undersecretary, W G Alexander, 1 0 8 

Eduaofton, Under Secretafi'mg),li F H B Tyabji, I 0 8 
Abdue Salam, XA AmAtoni Secretory, Ral Bahadur A F, Dube, 

Labour Department iso 

'eeretary, The Hon'ble Mr M S A Hydari, dssittant-Seerelary, Major R J Sheapcroft, 


0 IB , loa 

hputy Secretary, N Mahadeva Ayyar, 1 0 8 
Tnder Secretary, P Madliava Menon, i 0 s 
IttocA^, D H Crofton, 1 0 8 
iMtf Secretary, A M ^ce 


Personal Assistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Deptt , 0 B Wilkinson 


[Uach4, D H Crofton, 10 8 Deputy Assistant Adfutani Otnerai (Revision), 

\tett Secretary, A M Mce Major W It W Weallens 

imerwtendents, Bai Sahib B C Tawakley, M A , Newoion Officer, F Spencer, M B E 
Barkat Ral (on leave), Rai Sahib Bliagmal, Secretary, Principal Supvty Officers’ Committee 
J W Threlfall, Bishamber Nath, S C Jerath, Uisdui), Lieut -Colonel T H Battye 
MA (Prov Permanent), Hakumat VM AssU Secretary, Pnnnpal Supply Officers’ Com- 
(Temporary), Khan Sahib Mohd Aslam (Offg ) miUee (India), Uont-Ool H P Radley oiK 
PiNANCB DmRTMBNT M 0 ' 

'eeretary, C E Jones, 0 i e , 1 0 s CuHlian Technical Officers, Lieut -Colonel 

oint Secretanee, Sir Alan Lloyd, csi, oie, C lYeedy, obb,rb (Engineer), Dr W A 

1 0.8 , E T Coates, 1 0 8 K Christie, ph i» , B 8c , p i c (Chemist), A G 

Jstablishment Officer to the Govt of India, N J Grant, M B B , mo (Asstt Engineer) 

Roughton, 0 8 1 , c LB , 1 u 8 Supenntendents, M J A Staggs W L Harrison 

Iddl. Joint Secretary, K Sanjlva Row, 0 1 E F M Shefta, C D Bharma 
lepvty Secretary, R. S Symons, i 0 s (Tempy ) 

deputy Secretary, H A C Gill, 1 0 s (Offg ) Military Finanob Department. 

Tnder-Secretaries, n L Gupta, 10 a, B C A Financial Adviser, A Rowlands, mbb 
C ook, 1 0 8 , K K Chettur, m a , Molmramad De^y Financial Advisers, N Mason M a K 
Ali,K8c,andS A. Hasnie Bhawanlshanker Eao ba (Hons), l’ M 

on special Duty, Rao Bahadur P B Qhatak, M a , V Natesan, M A , J R Hope 

- Asmtonf Financial Advisers, W K Morton! 

^ ^ HardcasUe, Ral Bahadur Amar Nath. 
uperUdendents, A T Chatterjee, Qazl Abdul Ral Bahadur Gaya Prasad, prbs. Rai 

Hamid, M.V Rangacharl.BA, EarKlshore, Bahadur Hakumat Ral, a r Kamat.’ios 
Batra, b a , Attar Singh, B A , LB Chambers, 1 0 8 , v 0 Matthews’ 

^ I . 10 8, K A Joseph, MA (Hons ) (Tempy ) ’ 

J Bansford, r b Superintendents Rao Sahib M Gonalan (on leavel 

ftjuiuriiv Prfn fi iLii wms, v * tk b » ^1 Sahib Blshambar Das, Rao Sahib 

'sa.'ssrirtsa&o r4 f j 
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HOIQD DBPAXTMBirr 

Secretary, F H Puckle, o B i , c I K , i o 8 
Deputy Secretary, H J Frampton, MO, i o 8 
Deputy Secretary , J N Talukdar, i o 8 
Deputy Secretary, C J W Lillio, i o b 
Undee'Secretmry, P A Menon, i 0 8 
Undersecretary, J G Simms, l o 8 
Atetetant Secretary, Vf D' Almeida, H B e 
Supenniendente, Hal Sahib N Banerjee, F H T 
Ward, E 8 Keyraer, M B E . Khan Sahib Ap-ha 
Slkandar, Hal Sahib R B Das, W A Threlfall 
(Offg ) I 

Bureau of Public Information 
Principal Information Offi,cer, Jossleyn Hcnnossj, 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, J Natara- 
Jan. 

Information Off^r, 8 C Guha Tltakurta 
Information Officer, Syod Ahmad Raflque 
Administrative Officer, C N Sen 
Chief Superintendent, M ShamH-ul-lHlam 
Asst Information Officer, B L Shanna 
Imperial Council of Agricultural IlESEARCii 
SIMLA <% New Delhi 

Chairman, The Hon Kunwar Sir Jagdlah Prasad, 
K08I,CIB,OBE 

V ice-Chairman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, o i E , m b b , b sc , 

I A 8 

Secretary, S Basu, 1 0 R 

Argurultural Commiasumer with the Covemment 
of India {Offg ),Dr W Bums, o i b , i) S( , i A 8 
Animal Husbandr}/ Commissioner with the 
Government of India, F Ware, c i E , F R o v 8 , 

1 V 8 

Assistant Agricultural Expert, Bal Bahadur R 
L Sethi, M sc (Punjab), B bc (Agri ) (Bdin ), 

1 A 8 

Assutant Animal Husbandry Expert, H B Shahl, 
M sc , M R 0 V 8 

Supenniendente, Klian Sahib Bazlul Karim , P 
M Sundaram, B A , 8 C Sarkar, b a , m R A 8 
Statistician, Kao Bahadur M Yaldyauathan, 

M A , LT , FS 8 

Locust Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y 
Rarachandra Rao Garu, M A , F B 8 
ArgicuUural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, Major A M Livingstone, M o , 
M A , B So 

Smun Marketing Officers, Mr A M Thomson , 
Mr H C Javaraya, LAg, fls, frhs, 
Mr D N Khurody, i u n (Hons ) 

Marketing Officers, Mr B P Bhargavu, b 8c , 
A M Inst BE, Dr T G Shirnamc, b Ag , 
Ph D , F 8 8 , F R Econ 8 
Sugar Marketing Officer (Temporary), Mr Trl 
yugi Prasad, M A , ll B 

Supervising Officer (Grading Stations), Mr P 
L Tandon, BSc, (Wales), fk Econ s 
Supenntendent, Office of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Admaer, Rai Sahib D N Maltra 
Director Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
Mr R 0 Srivaetava, B so , o b B 
Professor of Suqar Technology, Vacant (Mr H 
8 Ohaturvedi officiating) 

Professor of Sugar Engineering, lAx K S Arnold, 

B 8c , M I Mech E 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Technology, Mr D 
R Parashar. B sc 

Assistant Professor of Engineenng, Mr D K i 
Brahma, b sc j 

Assistant Professor of Sugar Chemistry, Mr D 
O Walawalkar, B Ag , m 8c 


AssistatU Professor of Sugar'Chemislry (Organisy, 
Dr K A N Rao I> 8r , F I 0 , D I 0 
Physical Chemist, Dr A N Rao, n sc , A 1 0 
Bio-Chemist, Dr H D Sen, M so . Ph D , P.LO 
First Assistant to Sugar Technolo^t, Mr H. S 
Chaturvedi, B sc , M 8 (la) 

Assistant Sugar Technologist, Mr Abdid Ri^hlm 
Khan 

Statistician, P Neelokantan Nayer 
Officer-in-Charge, Sugar Research and Testing 
Station, Bilan, Mi K C Joshl 

External Affairs Department 
Secretary, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K 0 1 B , C B i . 
M T o 

Deputy Secretary, Major W R Hay, 0 1 H. 
Undersecretary (Q), OKS Sarma 
VnderSeerHary, C A G Bavidge, I C 8 
Assistant Seeretary, I B Gonsalves 
Superintendents, M 0 Dover, A J Courtney 
(on deputation), J M Mathews (offg ), Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Bishan Singh, M O’Mea^ 
(offg ), Mohd Ismail Khan (offg ), H K 
Mukhoijl (offg ) 

Govbrnor-General’b Sborbtariat (Public) 

Secretary, J A Thome, 0 1 B , I 0 8 
Jt Seeretary, E Corran-Smlth, 0 l E , 1 0 B 
Undersecretary, R B Clevin, 1 0 8 
UnderSecietary,'!^ A Faruqul.iOS 
PoLiTioAL Department 
Political Adviser, Sir Bertrand Glancy, K 0 1 B , 
081 

Political Secretary, Sir Courtenay Latimer, 
K 0 I R , o 8 I 

Joint Secretary, C G Herbert 
Deputy Secretary, Major C P Hancock, o B B , 
M 0 

Undersecretary (G), Mr G K 8 Sarma 
Undersecretary, Captain D G Harington 
Hawes 

Assistant Secretary, Ral Bahadur S 0 Blswaa. 
Federation Offiob 

Additional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 
Officer, Mr V Naraharl Rao, 0 i B 
Additional Deputy Secretary (Federation), Mr. 
L (3 ll Griffin 

Military Adviser-in-Chirf, Indian States Forces, 
Major-General Sir Arthur M Mills, c B , D 8 0 
Staff Officer to the Military Advieer-\n-Oh%ef , 
Indian States Forces, Major A B Barltrop, 
MO 

Supenntendents, Rai Bahadur Raii^i Das 
Dhamejah (on leave), Rai Sahib A K Kaul 
(on Foreign Service), Sardar Sahib Stmdar 
Singh Chhabra, Ral Sahib S N Chatterjee, 
T A Coates (on deputation), 8 G Maynard, 
H N Biswas, L H Spinks (offg ), W J 
Chaplin (offg), Qlrdliari Lai (offg) and Harl 
Singh (offg ) 

Department of Commerce 
Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr H Dow, 0 B I , O.I E , 
lOB 

Secretary, M Slade, o i e , i o s (on Deputation) 
Offg Joint Seeretary, N R PUlal, 0 B B , I O.B 
Dwuty Secretary, Y N Sukthankar, l 0 8, 

Audi Dy Secretary, R K Nehru, I 0 s 
Undersecretary, H Ronson, I 0 8 
Undersecretary, C N Sharpies, 1 0 a 
Attache, £ S I^’ishnamurthy, M A , LL B 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladhl Pershiul, 
B A 

Assistant Secretary, G Corley Smith, M B E.(oii 
Deputation) 
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««erwfaiy, BaI Sahib A K Par) 


i Supmntendent, Finance, K S Baghsvui 
SupcrxnUndent, Tra^lie, J. S Seqaelra 


SiuiiiimAn-Chiaf and Chitf Inapedor of Light- Supmntendwi, Budga, E. 8 KlihoH Lai 
km$$ in Brtttth India, A N Seal, B8c SupenrUendent, Eatabhchment (No I), B 8 
(London). Malhan 

AwtfMW, Lighthouac Dept and Inepector of Supenntendent, BttablUhmcnt (No II), Bui 
Ltghthoueet in British India, M B Chablani, Sahib S L Pari. 

M 80 (Lond ) Superintendent, Works, B OarlBon 

Supsrintont of Insurance, J H Thomas, F i A <Sujt>er(nt«nden(, Code, Ha veil Bam 

ladia, coteai Standaedb Office fob EAawATS 
Swtoj^rSuA'ths Oivt' of India, Engr Cf^Uar of Standardisation, J M. D 

Oommdr. J E Moloney, n i k Wrench, o j b 

AmU 'iduirv'te tht Bmmmmt o/ IMia, A (■>«« ). ^ I n n— 

Balaffopalan B A aia QHIwr onSnec»fl/I)«t|/(3f«*flntcal) R G Bait 

Dbpabtxbbt’of OOKinrwiOATiOKB Assistant Chief Controllar of Standardisation, 


umf‘cr on Special Duty [Meetumieai) B Bon 
DBPAETBBBt'oF OOKinrWlOATIOKB ^*S^**^ 

Seeretary, The Hon Mr 8 N Roy, o 8 1 , 0 1 B , Mechanical, W A Nightingale, (on leave) 
lOB J* » F M G Wheeler (offg ) 

Doputtf Seeratary^ D Gorwala. I o a Asnstant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 

Under-Seeretary,^ H J Christie, i o 8 . ^ , 

Undor-Seeretaiv, L A Chapman, l O s Assistant Chief ControUer of Standardisation 

ConsuUing Engr, to the Govt of India (Roads), „ Specifications^ Recoi^, P 8 Venkataraman 
K. G Ifltdiell, 0 1 B , 1 8 B Supenntendent, Dlwan Chand Kohll 

AssistmU <0 C. E (Roads), Jadlsh Prasad Lboiblatitb Dbpabtmbnt 

SuptritUendnnls, L 0 Stuart>8inlth, Udha Ram, -Secretory, Sir George Spence, Kt , 0 8 1 , 0 1 B 
Tara Chand, Ra] Bahadur (Prov Permt ), i o 8 


Tara Chand, Ra] Bahadur (Prov Permt), 
Topan Lai (Tempy ), 8 K Biswas (offg ) 

Post and Tblbobaph Dbfaetxbnt. ! 


Addl Secretary and Draftsman, J Bartley, o I E , 
10 8 (on leave), H D Benjamin, i o 8 (offg ) 


8Ir Gurunath V Bewoor. Kt . ^ 8hava« A 


RAILWAY DIPAETMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD) 

Hbapquartbiis (BIMLA & Dblbi) 


Addl Dy Secretary, TL V K Sundaram, 1 0 B 
Addl Deputy Secretary and Chief Whip, Legis- 
lative Assembly, J A Maokeown, I o s 
Assistant Seeretartes, A W Chick and L E 
James 


^^EmSTScS”*^’ ®‘’' t^ofchrle ^ M^N.'^ftebenham^wd’ Mr P \ 

HT Af.ln c m t JC A., B L. 


Bnaaell, K.c lb 

Financial Commissioner, B. M. Stalg, 0 s I , 
IXJI 

Mambar (Transportation), A E Tylden-Patten- 
son, 0 8,1 , (on leave) F R Hawkes, o b E , v P 
(offg.) 

Member (Staff), Frank D’Souza, oiE 


ATTACHE 

A N. Shah, 10 8 

SOUOETOES BbAECB 
Solicitor, D N Mltra, B A , B l 
2nd Solicitor, 8 Webb-Johnson, 0 B E , E P 


Director, Meehanical Engineering, E Ingoldby, Asst Soheftor, K Y Bhandarkar, B a , I-L B 
A If i.o I . Ajij LB Solieitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 

Direotor, Finanee, T. 8 Sankara Alyar, o i B BuslI Ben, o b b 

® Muzaffar Hussain Solicitor to the Central Ooverrmient at Bombay, 
Direotor of Civil Engineering, Col H. L Wood- H.P Mnlla,BA,Ll. b. 

honae, M 0 (on leave) , L H. Swain (offc ) ™ . . 

Diwetof, Traffl^ 8 E L. i^est ,o b E . v p (offg ) Apyocatb Gbhbeal ih Ihpi a 

Seoretary, A 0 Griffin, o b e (offg ) Sir Brojendra Mltter, k o s i , Bar-at-Law 

Dy, Director, Finance, Yaqub Shah BUBTBy OF IRPIA. 

Dy. Dire^, Mechanical Engineering, R c Surveyor-General, Brigadier C G Lewis, o B b 
F ttU^tl, B.A , B 1 , B 80 (Eng ) (Lond ), XHreciore, Col J D Campbell, p 8 o (on leave 
t « v ^ ^ retirement) , Col F B Scott, i A (on 

^•^oWieAnwn*, I, Khan Bahadur prior to retirement) jCol L H Jackson, 

n, J » Wotad ® ° 

Denu^ Director, Tre^ffio (Transportation), Superintendents, Lt -Col O Slater, M o , R.E 
Holt. (offg Director), Lt -Col E A Glennie, pso. 


Dy. Director (Commercial), H M Jagtianl 

Director, Finanee Khan Bahadur K 
tJbaldnJUah. 

Joint Timber Advisory Officer, RaHieay and 
Defence DepU , W B. Flewett, b a , i f 8 
Aseistant Secretary, E.C Rundlett i 

Mmt mSpeeial Duty, (Hot Box), R C Case 
C^oeronSpeeialDutyiaodesUK 0 Srlnlvasan 
SvpenHtendeiU Stores, E.W,C C Smith 


R B (Offg Director) , Lt -Col T M. N Penney, 
R B (offg Director) , Lt -Col W J Norman, 
M c , RE, Major G P Heaney, R B , Maj<» 
G H Osmaston, H o , r B , Major G Bomford, 
R E (on leav^ , Major G W. Gemmell, i A , 
Major J B P An^rv ir b B , R b , , C H 
Tresham, v p , D K Beniilck., M.B b , 
(on leave prior to retirement) , O N Poahong , 
J MoCraken , m b e (on leave prior to xettre* 
ment) , Major D R. Crone, b b , M H. Mor^ 
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liar, M a , Major H W Wright, b * , Capt 
I H R Wilson, E B (on leave) , C!apt R 
H Sams, R b , Capt C A K Wilson, R K 

Ant SupenntendenU, Capt R C N Jenney, 
E b (on leave) , Capt J S O Jelly, R e (on 
leave) , Capt C; A Biddle, R.B , Capt D E 
O Thaokvrell, R E , Capt D M aementl, R E , 
Capt R T L Rogers, RE , Lieut R A 
Gardiner, R E (on leave) . Lieut Qambhlr 
Singh, I A , Lieut R S Ealha, I A , 
Lieut RCA Edge, re , Lieut. L H 
Williams, R B (on leave) 

Geolooicai. Surtet of India 

Director, A M Heron, D sc (Edln ). E a s , 
pros, prsb, prasb, fni (on leave 
preparatory to retirement) 

Ojfg Director, C S Fox. D sc (Birm ), M i Min 

E, PQS, PNl 

SuvenrUending Oex)logiat8, E L G Clegg, B sc 
(Manch ) , H Crookshank. B a , B a i (Dub ) 
and A L Ooulson, D sc (Melb ), d 1 0 , P G s , 
PNI,J A Dunn, P sc (Melb ),D I 0 , F O s , 
FNI (offg) 

Oeologieti, E J Bradshaw, BA, B A i (Dub ) 

M BC (Gallfomla) D N Wadla, M A , B BO 
(Bom), FOS, PROS, FRASB, FNI (On 
leave preparatory to retirement) , E R Gee, 
M A (Cantab ), pos.fni.W D West, 
M A (Cantab ), fni, M 8 Erishnan, M A 
(Madras), a R 0 s , dj o , Ph d (London) 
p N I , J B Auden, m a (CantaM , V P 
Sondhl, M 8C (Punjab), fob, P. K Ghosh, 
M sc ((3aL), DIO, D.so (Lond ) , M R Sahnl, 
M A (Cantab ), d sc (Lond ), d 1 0 , A M 
N GbcNrii. B Sc (Cal ), B 8c (Lond ), arcs 
and B. 0 Roy, b sc (Cal ), a i s M , d i o , 
M so (Lond ), Dr Ing (Freiberg) 

Chemist, R E Dutta Boy, mbc (Dacca), Dr 
Ing (Hanover) 

Botanical SxrBVET of India 

Director, C C Calder, B sc , B sc (Agr ), f L b 
F R H 8 , also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal , Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S R Bah M so , 
Ph 0 , Systematic Assistant, V Narayana- 
swami, MA 

ABOHSOLOOIOAL SURTIT. 

DireetoT Oeneral of Archmology, Rao Bahadur 
Eiaahlnath Narayan Dlkshit, M A , F R A s B , 
Deputy Director Oeneral of Archaology, Ma- 
dho Samp Vats, m a , Offq Superintendent, 
Arehteological Section, Indian Museum in 
charge. Eastern Circle, 8 X Ramaohsndrau, 
M A , Superintendent, Archoeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, Ganesh Chandra Chandra, 
AHA, Superintendent, Archoeological Survey, 
Western Circle, Hasan Hayat Elhan, A R I B A , 
SuperirUendentfArchoeologieal Survey, Northern 
Circle, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
BA , Superintendent, Archoeological Survey, 
Central Circle^ Dr Mohammad Nazim, M A , 
Ph D . Superintendent, Arehoeologieal Survey, 
Frontier Circle, Hargovlnd Lai Srlvastava, 
M A. ; Arehmdomeal Chemist in India, Ehan 
fiahadnr Mohammad Sana UUah, m sc , j 
r.O.B , Qovenunont Bvigrophist for India, j 
HlflUiian Prasad Ohakravarti m.a . phJ) I 


I Suporintendont for Epigraphy, Bao Bahadur 
0 R •griuhnaniMhar m, B A ‘Assistant Sunef' 
intendent. Archoeological Survey, WeHom 
Circle, (lureshi Mohammad Moneer, BA , 
Assistant Supenniendent, Archosotogieal Survey, 

, Eastern Cirde, C 0 Das Gupta, M A , Aesutant 
Superiniendsnt, Archoeological Survey, Central 
Circle, Amalananda Ghosh, M.A , Aesistant 
Superintendent, Archoeological Survey, J. H 8 
Waddlngton, Assistant Superintendent, Areheeo- 
logical Survey, Leave Reserve, Vacant , 
tant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr. Bahadur 
Chand Chhabra, m a , m o L . Ph D ; Assisiant 
Engineer, Dr Khawaja All, Akhtat Ansarl, 
Ph D , OB, Curator, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Dr. Mohammad Abdul Hamid, Ph D , 
M 8 0 , F 0 8 , Epigraphist to the Oovt m India 
for Persian ana Arabic Inscriptions, Ghulam 
Yaadanl, o B B , M A 

MiSOBLLAlraOUS APPOINTMlNTa 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General E W. 0 Bradfleld, Oil., 
OBE.KHB, IMS 

Public HeaUh CommUsioner loith the Oovonmoni 
of India, Col Sir Alexander Rnssell, Et , 

OBB,R H 8 1MB 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. Lt -Col R Hay, MB (Edln), dph 
(O las ), D T M H (Uv ), I M 8 
AssMant Director-General, Indian Medieal 
Service, Major M. K Eelavkar, M B I., 
M B B s , I M 8 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Col J. Taylor, oie, dbo, md, dph, 
V H S , IMS 

Offg Assistant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Major M L Ahida, MD, 
DTM, DPH, IMS . Major 8 8 Bhatnagar, 
MBBS, LROP, MHOS, PhD, BIMB, 
Captain R L Havlland Minchln, Oh B , M D., 
IMS 

Asmtant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, MHltary Asslstaat Surgeon, A G 
Brooks, D T u , I M D 

Director-Osneralof Observatories, Poona, 0 W. B. 

Normand, o i E , m.a , d so (Edln) 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Obsorvtriorios, 
Thomas Royds, D So (on leave preparatory to 
retirement) 

Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr A L 
Nara^ni M a > D sc 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Srinivasa 
Rao Savur, m a (Madras), Ph.D (Lon ) 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Ehan 
Bahadur E M Asadullab, B A , F L A 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Mueeum, Dr Balni Prashad, D Be , F B B.1 , 

FRASB, FZS.FLS, FNI 

Maeter, Security Printing, Nosik Rood, Major 
D Fits John Fltnnanrloe. 

Director, InleUxgence Bureau, Sir John Murray 
Ewart, 0 1 B , I F 

Director-General of Commercial IntsUigenee and 
Statistics, Dr J Matthal, o i k . l E B 
Deputy Director of Oommereial Intelligence and 
Statisttcs, 0 T N Menon, B A (offlg ) 
Controller of PatenU and Deeigns, E Rama Pa , 

M. A. 
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OOVBBNOBS'QBNEBJIL OF FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


VICBEOYB AND OOVBENOBS. 
GBNEEAL OF INDIA. 


Name 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Warren Hastings 

.20 Oct 

1774 

Sir John Maepherson, Bart. 

. 8 Feb 

1785 

Bari Oomwallls, E.a. (a) 

12 Sep 

1786 

Blr John Shore, Bart (6) 

28 Oct 

1793 

Uent -General the Hon Slr 

Alfred 


Clarke, e o b {offg ) 

17 Mar 

1798 

The Earl of Mornington, P 0 (e) 18 May 
The Marquess Cornwallis, k Q (2nd 

1718 

time) 

30 July 

1805 

Captain LAP Anderson, Sir George 


H Bariow, Bart. 

10 Oct 

1805 

Lord Mlnto, ro {d) 

31 July 

1807 

The Earl of Moira, e a , F o (e) 

4 Oct 

1813 

John Adam {offg.) 

13 Jan 

1823 

Lord Amherst, p o (/) 

1 Aug 

1823 


William Butterworth Bayley (ojfg )13 Mar 1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentlack, 
GOB.aoH.PO 4 July 1828 

(а) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug 1792 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 

(e) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec 1799 
((f) Created Earl of Mlnto . . 24 Feb 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings 2 Dee 1816 
If) Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec 1826 

OOVBRNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

„ Assumed charge 

N™'- oloffloe 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 
a.O B , G 0 H , P 0 . 14 Nov 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart (a) 

(offg) 20 Mar 1835 

Lord Auckland, Q o B , ? o (6) . . 4 Mar 1836 
Lord BUenborough, p o (e) .28 Feb 1842 

William WUberforce Bird {offg ) 15 June 1844 
The Bight Hon Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.OB.((f) 23 July 1844 

The Bari of Dalhousle, p o. (e) , . 12 Jan 1848 
Viscount Canning, P 0 (/) 29 Feb 1856 

(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1849 
(1) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note —The Governor-General ceased to 
be the dlre(;t Head of the Bengal Govermnent 
from the 1st May, 1654, when the first Lleate- 
nant-Oovemor assumed office On Ist April 

1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


Name. 


Assnmed 6barge 
of office 


Viscount Canning, p o (a) .1 Nov. 1868 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

EfF . Q 0 B , p 0 12 March 1862 

Major-General 8lr Robert Napier, 

K 0 B (6) {offg ) 21 Nov 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K 0 B {offg ) . . . 2 Dec 1883 

The Eight Hon Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G 0 B , E 0 S 1 (e; 12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K p 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey {d) {offg ) 9 Feb 1872 

Lord Napier of Merohustoun, kt {e) 

{offg) .. 23 Feb 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P 0 (/) 3 May 1872 

Ijord Lytton, G o B (g) 12 Apl 1876 

The Marquess of Rlpon, E q , p o 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Duflerln, K P , GOB, 

GO MG, P 0(A) IS Dec 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G 0 
U G 10 Dec 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
p 0 27 Jan 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedlestou, p o 6 Jan 1899 
Baron Ampthlll {offg ) 30 Apl 1904 

! Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p o (013 Dec 1904 
The Earl of Mlnto, k. Q., p o , a o 
MG 18 Nov 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P 0 , 

GOB, GO.MG, QOVO, ISO (j) 

23 Nov 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl 1916 

Marquess of Reading . Apl 1921 

Baron Irwin . . Apl 1926 

The Earl of WDlingdon . . Apl 1931 
The Marquess of Linlithgow . Apl 1936 

(0) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859 

{b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 
((0 Afterwards Sir John Strachey, a 0 S.1 , 0 1 R 
(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Etteick 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Eari ol North- 
brook 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880 
(A) Created Marqnls of Duflerln and Ava 
12 Nov 1888 

(1) Created an Earl .. . June 1911. 

(J) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 

Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G K.&I. and G ii.i R.). 
On quitting office, he becomes GO.s.1 and 
GOIR , with the date of his assumpMon 
of the Vloeroyalty 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

PrenderU — The Hon Sir Abdur Rahim, K o 8 i 
Deputy PrenderU — Mr Akhll Chandra Batta, M L A 

A Elected Members 


Constituency 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Oanjam cum Vlzaga|>atam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Oodavarl cum Histna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Madras ceded districts and Chlttoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

South Arcot cum (Thlngleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Tanjore cum Trirhlnopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tlnnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

West Coast and Nilglrls (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nllglris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Bombay Clty( Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto 

The Indian Merchants' (Thamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce) 

Sind Jaglrdarsand Zamindars (Landholders) 


Name. 


Mr 8 SatyamurthI 
Mr K B Onpta 

Mr M Thirumala Row 
Professor N G Ranga 
Mr M Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
Mr T S Avinashllingam Chettiar 
Mr C N Mutburanga Mudaliar 
Mr E Santhanam 
Shrimati K Radhabai Subbarayan 
Sri K B Jinaraja Hedge 

Mr Umar Aly Shah 
Maulvi Byed Murtuza Sahib Bahadur 
Mr H A SatharH Essak Bait 
Mr F E James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Eallengode, Et.i 
c 1 B. 

Mr Sami Vencatachelam Cbetty Gam 
Dr G V Deshmukh 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bart , b o T B o b B 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai 
Mr Bhulabhai Jlvanji Desai 

Mr Hooselnbhoy A. Lalljee 

Mr Kesha vrao Marutlrao Jedhe 

Mr N V Gadgll 
Mr 8 K Hosmanl 

Mr M A Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, K 
Mr Nabi Baksh Illahi Bakhsh Bhutto 
Mr J. D Boyle 
Mr B R Townsend 
Mr Manu Subedar 

MUn Ghnlam Kadir Md Sbahban 
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The Legklative Assembly. 


OoiutitiieDOf. 


ITtnie. 


Boabajr IQllowners' AMOolation (Indian 
Oommeroe) 

Oaloutta ( Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Oalontta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bnrdwan Diylslon (Non-Muhammadan Bura)) 
Praaldency Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Daooa Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Uhlttagcmg and Xtajshahl Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) 

G^loutto and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Bural) 

Daooa e%nn Mymensingh (Muhammadan Bural) 
BakargunJ owm Farldpur (Muhammadan Bural) 
Ohittagong Division (Muhammadan Bural) 
Bengal (European) 

Do 

Do 

Bengal Landholders 

Marwari Assoolatlon, (Indian Commerce) 
dtiM of the United Proylnoes (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
BohUkund and Eumaon Division (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Fymbad Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Cities of the United Provlnoes (Muhanunadan 
Urban) 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Rc^hilkund and Eumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

United Provinces Southern Divlshm (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Lueknow and Fysabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

United Provinces (European) 

United ProvInoeB LandhokieTs 
imbala Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 
Jufiundnr Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Wnt Pnnjab( Non-Muhammadan) 

Bast Punjab (Muhammadin) 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, K b B. 

Mr N C Chunder 
Dr P N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya 
Pandit Lakshml Eanta Ifaitra 
Mr. Surjrya Eumar Som 
Mr. Akhll Chandra Datta 

Sir Abdur Rahim, k o s i 

Ha]ee Ohowdhury Mohammud Ismail Ehan. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi 
Chowdhury Sekander All. 

Mr Sheikh Raflxiddln Ahmad Siddiquee 

Mr C C Miller 

Mr T Chapman Mortimer 

Mr. A. Aikman, OIK 

Mr Dhlrendra Eanta Lahiri Chaudhury 

Babu Baijnath Bajorla 

Mr Ranendranath Basu 

Cboudhri Bajdiubir Naraln Singh. 

Pundit Sri Erishna Dutta Paliwal 
Mr Badri Datt Pande 

Mr BriPrakasa 

Pundit Erishna Eant Malavlya 

Shri Mohan Lai Saksena 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh 
Sir Syed Baza Ali, o B e 

()aii Mohammad Ahmad Eazmi 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Ehan, Et , o I k 

Moulvi Abdul Wajid. 

Dr Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, o i k 

Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali 

Mr. 3. Bamsay Soott 

Raja Bahadur Eushal Pal Singh 

Lala Siam Lai 

RaUada Hans Baj 

Bbai Parma Nand 

Syed Ohulam Bbik Nalrang 
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The Le^tslalive Assembly, 


Constltueocy. 


I 


East Central Punjab (Muhamraadau) 

West Central Punjab(^ Muhnraraadnn) 

North Piinjib (Muhammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

DarbhauKa cim Saran (Non Muhammad in) 
Oiissa Division do 

J)(i do 

Muzaffarpur cum Cliamparan (Non Muhum 
madan) 

Patna cum Shaliabad (Non Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyi (Non-Muhamumdan) 
Bhafmlpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan) 

Chliota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Miiham 
madan) 

Bhagalpui Division (Muhammadan) 

I’lrhut Dnlsion (Muhammadan) 

Bihiirand Orissa Landholders 

N.igpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

('•ntral Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non 
Muhammadan) 

Do do 

tv ntral Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 
Borir (Non Muhammadan) 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non Muhamm. dan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

North-West Frontier Province t Generali 


Name. 

Maulana Zafar All Khan 
Mr H M Abdullah 

Nawab S.ihihzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Shah, kt 

Khan Bahadur Shaik Fazal-l-Haq Piraeha 

Khan Buliadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Eo'-^alu 
Qureshi 

Sardai Mungal Singh 
Saidar Sant Singh 
Mr M Ghlasuddin 
Mr Satya Narayan Sinlia 
Mr Bhubanauda Das 
Pandit Nllakantha Das 
Mr B B Varma 

Ml Ramayan Prasad 
Mr Gaiirl Shankar Singh 
Mr Kailash Biharl Lall 

Babu Earn Narayan Singh 
Mr Muhammad Nauman 

Mr Muhammad Ahsan 
Mouivi Mohammad Abdul Ghani 

Maharaja Bahadur E 41 tu Hsn Vijai Prasad Singh 
of Dumraon 

Mr Govind Vinayekrao Dt shmukh 
Seth Govind Das 

Pandit Shambhudayal Misra 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Siddlque Ali Khan 

Seth ShiMKlasB Daga 

Mr M S Aney 

Mr Kiiladhar Chaliha 

Mr Brojtndra Narayan Choudhury 

Abdur Eaulieed Choudhury 

Mr P J Griffiths 

Mr M Asaf Ali 

Bai Bahadur Seth Bhagcliand Soni 
Mr Abdul Qaivum 
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The LegieUUve Assembly. 


Province or body represented 


(lovernmcnt of India 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bengal 

Do 

The Punjab 


Nomisatkd Mkmbkrs 

OPfflOIAl MBMBBRS 

The Hon Sir Niipondra Nath Siroar, K 0 s l 
The Hon Sir Abnihain .T Raimnan Kt , r s l , 

0 1 M ICS 

The Hon Sir Mulianimad Zafnillah Khan, 

K OB I 

The Hon Sir Aiidr( w flow, Kt , 0 8 i c i K . 

1 c 8 

The Hon Mr 11 M Maxwell, C s i , c I K 

Sir OIrja Shankar Dajpai, kbb, oie, OB* 

Sir 4iihrey Metcalfe, koIb.CSI.mvo 

Sir G«oige Spent 0 , Kt 0 8 l , o I B , l (i 8 

Mr C M G Ogllvle, 0 n E 

Mr K Sanjlva How, o i F 

Mr N J Houghton, f s i , o 1 K 

Mr S P Ciiainbers 

Mr Y N Sukthankcr 

Sir Qnniiiath V Bowoor, Kt , 0 I E 

Mr N Mahadeva Ayvnr 

Mr J A Mackcown 

Mr C T W Lillie 

Mr A D Gorwala 

Ml J S Hardman 

Mr P A Menon 

Mr P M Menon 

Mr A K (Tiinda 

Mr Basanta Kumar Mukerji 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Nur Muhammad 


Non*UPFioiAL Mbmbekb 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, 0 I B 
N M .Toshl, Bsq. 

Dr R D Dalai, 0 1 B 
Ur Franoie Xavier DeSoura. 

Captain Sardar Sir Sher Mohammad Khan, o i £ 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Na\iar Khan, o i B , 0 B B 
L C Buss, Esq 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdol Hamid, oi e , o B B 

Hony Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, o B b , i 0 M 

Lt-Col Sir Henry Gldncy. 

Lieut -Col M A Bahman 
“ Sbanu'ul-Dlama " Kamahiddin Ahmad 
Bao Sahib N Siva HaJ. 



The Council of State, 
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THE COUNCn OF STATE. 

Prendent — The Hon SJr Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, Kosi, koib, Bar-at-Law 


Oooitltaenoy. 


name. 


Kominatbd Mimbkrs — induding tht PreHdttU. 
(a) Official Membcn 


Oovernment of India 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


His Excellency General Sir Bobert Oaesels, 
Q 0 B , 0 B 1 . n B.O. 

The Hon'Ue Ennwar Sir Jagdiah Praead, k 0 B i . 
01 B ,OBB 

The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie Euaiell, K.o i B 
The Hon’blo Mr H Dow, 0 s i , 0 1 h 
T he Hon’ble Mr M. 8 A Hydari, 0 1 b 
T he Hon’ble Mr A D Gorwala 
The Hon’ble Mr F H Buckle, osi., oi.B. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Lloyd, 0 S 1 , 0 1 E 
The Hon’ble Mr Shavaz A Lai 


( 6 ) Non-Official Membcr$ 

The Hon’ble Sir David Devadoie, Et 
The Hon’ble D B Sir E Bamnnnl Menon. 

The Hon’ble Sir A F Patro, koib 

The Hon’ble Sir liahimtoola Chlnoy, Et 

The Hon’ble Sir Joana Ghosal, 0 B i , 0 1 B 

The Hon’ble Bal Bahadur Satyendra Eumar Dae 

The Hon’ble Eunwar Hajee lamaiJ All Khan, 0 B B 

The Hon’ble Bal Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, 0 i a 

The Hon’ble Eunwar Hajee Ismalel Alikhan, 0 b e 

The Hon'ble Sirdar Hlhal Singh 

The Hon’ble Baja Oharwjit Singh. 

The Hon’ble Hawabxada Ehursbld All Ehan, m b B 
The Hon’ble Lt -Ool. Sir 8 HlBsan-ud-Dln Bahadur, Et , c r e. 
The Hon ble Sir Maneckjl Byramji Dadabhoy, k r s i , k 0 1 e , 
Bar-at-Law 

The Hon’ble Ehan Bahadur Shams-ud-Dln Haider, 0 B.n. 

The Hoo’ble Sir Mohammad Yakub 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sobha Singh, 0 B B 


3 
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The Council oj State. 


Elected**^oii-officialft* 


OoDBtltuency. 




Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do do 

West do do 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do do 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Doj do. 

Orissa do 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Berar (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 


The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur K. Govindachari 

The Hon’ble Mr M. Ct M. Chidambaram CSiettl- 
yar 

The Hon’ble Mr Narayandas Glrdhardas. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Bamdas Pantulu 

The Hon’ble Syed Muhammad Padshah Sahib 
Bahadur 

The Hon’ble Mr Shantldas Askuran 
The Hon’ble Mr Qovindial Shivlal Motilal 
The Hon’ble Mr ManorkJI Nadirshah Dalai 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Snleman Cassum 
HaJl Mltha, £t , 0 1 B , J P 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur All Baksh Muham- 
mad Hussain, 0 B b 
The Hon’ble Mr B H Parker. 

The Hon’ble Mr Kumarsankar Bay Chaudhnry 
The Hon’ble Kumar Nrlpendra Narayan Slnha 
The Hon’ble Mr Sosll Kumar Boy Chowdhnry 

The Hon’ble Mr Abdool Basak Hajee Abdool 
Suttar 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Ihtlsham 
Hyder Chandhury 
The Hon’ble Mr J Eeld Kay 
The Hon’ble Baja YuveraJ Dutta Singh 
The Hon’ble Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru 
The Hon’ble Pandit P N Sapru 
The Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Husain 
The Hon’ble Chaudhtl NlamatuUab 

Ihe Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, 
01 B 

The Hon’ble Sardar Buta Singh, c b b 
T he Hon’ble Ohoodhrl Ataullah Khan Tarai 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhlraja Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K 0 1 u , of Dorbhanga 
The Hon’ble Bal Bahadur Sri Naraln Mahtha. 
The Hon’ble Mr N Kunja Klshore Das 
The Hon’ble Mr Hossain Imam 
The Hon’ble Mr. V. V Kallkar 
The Hon’ble Mr. Brljlal Nandlal Blyanl. 

The Hon’ble Maulvl All Asgar Khan 
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The Bombay Province. 


OoBieqaent on the fieparation of Sind from 
the Bombay Province aa from April 1. 1OS0 
Bombay has suffered a diminntion territorially 
and otherwiae The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Slndi 

Ihe Bombay Province now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Qujerat in the 
North to Kanara In the Sonth. It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475 Qeographioally Included In the 
Province but under the Qovemment of India 
Is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007 There are no States in mliti- 
cal relations with the Government of ^m- 
bay, as they are all now under the Qovem- 
ment of India 

The Province embraoes a wide diversity 
oI soli, climate and people. In the Proviuoo 
there are the rich plains of Gnjarat, watered 
by tlie Nerbndda and the Taptl, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has Ions been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
Province Is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts^ south of these come the iCamatlc 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats Is the 
konkan, a rice growing tract, Intercepted by 
creeks whicb make communication difficult 

The People. 

The population vules as markedly as soil and 
climate Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Here there Is an amplitude 
of caste divisions and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity, the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than In Gujarat, and thirty 

C a cent are Mahrattas The Kamatlc is the 
nd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reformhiff sect 
pi the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
>B a large proportion of Chrlstfans. Four main 
langu™ are spoken, Sind, Gujarati. Marathi 
and ^nnada with Urdu a rough lingua 
jranea where Bnglisb bae not penetrated. The 
mein eastes and tribee number five hundred 


regione, and in the south the Dbarwar cotton 
viec with Broach as the best In India There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri* 
gatlon, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation A chain of Irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being oor^leted, and this will ulU> 
mately make the Deccan Immune to serious 
drougnt More than any other part of India 
the Province has been scourged by famine 
I and plague The evils have not been unmlxed, 
for tribniatlon has made the people more self* 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
Industry, has Induced a oonsiderable rue in the 
standard of living The land is held on what 
Is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern* 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment be cannot be dis* 
possessed 

Manufactures 

Whilst agriculture Is the principal Industry, 
others have no Inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Province Is smalJ 
and is confined to buUding stone, salt ex* 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs ofAhmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of Its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Naslk 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
liandicrafts beneath Industry organist ou 
modern lines Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade This Is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 07,294 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island 20,00,202 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(dally average) 1,18,993 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in candles of 
78ilbs } 5,18,490 


Indnstries. 

The principal industry Is agrlonlture, whict 
•upporU slxty-lonr per cent of the popu- 
the soils are of two ciuses 
the b^k cotton soU, which yields the famoui 
cottons, the finest to India, and alluvial 
Which under careful cultivation in Ahmedaba<3 
splendid garden land. Th< 
Jonin^ ioU characteristic of the Deccan ii 
which produces cotton, wheat, gran 
aw mfflet, ud to o«^ tracts rich crops o 
KookM Is a rice land, growi 
abundant tains of the sobmontani 


Number of Spindles In Ahmedabad. 19,42,286 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 47,147 

Number of Spindles In Bbolapore Dlst 3,17,868 
Number of Looms In Sholapore Dlst 0,806 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,57,704 

Number of Looms to the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) . 20,881 
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The Bombay Province. 


Administration. 

With the Introdttotlon of Fiovlnolal Autonomy 
on April 1, 1087, the administration of the pro* 
▼Inoe has been largely altered at the top There Is 
now a Oovemor and a ooundl of seven Ministers 
to aid and advise him In all matters except In 
so far as be Is required by the Government of | 
India Act, to exercise his function in his die* 
cretlon The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which It may legislate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dlsmlMed by 
the Oovemor In bis discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature 
The Oovemor, as in other Provlnoes, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof, 
Q>) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities , (e) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present an ‘ 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the es 
sphere of prot^ion against discriniination , (si 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to oe partially exduded areas . 
(/) the safeguarding ox the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler , and {g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under f^rt VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor- General in his 
discretion. j 

The Governor is assisted by a specialsecretariat 
staff presided over by a Secretary whose emolu- 
ments are fixed in his discretion 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombav Legislative Assembly and the Bombay ' 
Legislative Council The Council is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
three years and the Assembly^^unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years The strength of 
the Assembly is 176 members of whom 80 ate 
Muslims, 8 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 

8 Buroi^ans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus Including 16 Scheduled! 
castes and 7 Marathas There are also sixj 


The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 20 and not more than SO members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four i^all 
be nominated by the Governor Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 6 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitied 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of Uay, 
and in Poona from June to fiovember, 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Province is 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the (Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, thej 
Central Division at Poona, and the Son- 1 
them Division at Belgaum Each district is 
under a Collector, usu^y a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Coileotors, and one or more Deputy 
OoUeotors. A - — 

from 


whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village oiBoers are the patei, who is the 
bead of the village both for revenue and poUoe 
purpose; tiie tektl or knUu^i, clerk and 
aooountaot; the meeeokgerand the watchman. 
Over each talnka or group of villegee is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
tiate The obaxge of Assistant m Deputy 
CoUeotor oontahM three or foor talokes. The 
Ot^leotor and Magistrate it over the whole 
District. The Commisiioneis exercise general 
omitrol over the Districts in their Divisions. 

JauUea. 

The administration of Justice le entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who la a bar- 
riiter, and nine puiene Judges, either Clvllisne, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers Of the 
lower civil courts, the court of the lint 
instance ie that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranka of the local lawyen 
The Court of flnt appeal is that of the District 
or Asektant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate Judge with special powers District and 
Asststant Judges are Indian Olvibans, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Ba 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judm 
and from the dedilon of the District Judge u 
aU original aulU lies to the High Coart. Dk- 
trlct and Assktant Judges exercise crlmloat 
jurkdietton tiuonghout the Province but 
original criminal work k chiefly dkposed of by 
tbe Executive Dktrict Olfloen and Bealdent 
and City Magktiates Ckpttal sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In lome of the principal cities Special 
Magktratea exercise summary tnrkdictlon 
(Bombay has lix Presidency Magutrates, as 
well a« Bunorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of Englkb Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the EngUah County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over oertabi branches of tbe 
adminkuation is seonred by the coostitutioo of 
local boards and mnniolpaliUes, the fmner 
exercising authority over a District or a Talnka, 
and tbe latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by tbs 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, tbe 

oonstniotion of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on tbe land revenue, tbe toll, fstry funds 
and local taxes. Tbe tendency of recent years has 
been to increase tbe elective and rednoe the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own obafanneD, whilst larger grants have been 
made from tbs general revenues for water supply 
and drainage 


The Bombay Manldpal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance In the maUei of local Self- 
Government in tbe Province. The Act provides 
more adequate bask for Manidpal Admini- 
... , , . . , . in citks of the Bombay 

ooliectorate contains on an Provinoa. The larger munldpaltties am now 
eight to t«D taiukas, each styled as Mnnldpal Boroughs which ate now 27 


ig of from one to two hundred villages i In number. Hw executives of these Bo^ih 
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llonldpAtttiM ue iOTested with larger pow«n 
dian hitherto exardaed. Another Important 
change Introdnoed by the Act 'wm the exunaion 
of municipal franoblae to oooapien of dwelUnga 
or boildlnga urith annual rental valuea of Be It 
or with capital wahw of not leM than Ba. 200. 

Pvblle Works. 

The PoUio Worka Department la under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acta as Secre- 
tary to the Goyemment. Under him are Sopet- 
lutendlng Engineera in charge of Oirolea and 
Sxeontlye Eoglneeta In charge of dlyiak>n«, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

fhtie is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
origiDating in reaervoin in the Ohat regions 
The princl p^ works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake vHiiting Iraponndod by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Plfe at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale atNandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Ookak Canal. The Mutha CAualg 
and th( Qokak Canal were completed in 1896-07, 
the Nlra I^ft Bank Canal in 1005-06, the 
Godavari ( anals in 1016-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1026-27 The Hlra Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1012 
is practically eomirieted The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara. the second highest yet constructed 
^ Enghieers the wwM over, was opened by His 
ExceUeucy the Governor on 10th December 1026 
The Uoyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 6,883 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet In 
width was opened by H. E Sir Leslie Wllsou 
on 27th October 1028. It cost Rs 172 lakhs 
It Is remarkable as being the largest Dam In 
volume hitherto construci«d and contains 21i 
million cubic feet of masonry The Assuan Dam 


8ab-DivlBh>nal Offloer who is either an Asaiatant 
Superintendent of PoUoe, or an Inspector of 
PMloe. a Deputy Superintendent of Police 
Bub-Inspecton are the ofScen In charge of 
PoUoe Stations and are prlnufflly reaponslbie 
under the law» for the Investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Offloers 
appointed directly to the nosta of Assistant 
Superintendents of PoUoe, Depnty Superln- 
tendenta of PoUoe, loapectora and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Kasik before being potted to 
Districts for executive duty The Bombay 
City PoUoe is a separate force under the 
Oommlsslonor of PoUce who Is diraotly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education 

Edueatkm is Imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-ln-sld Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andherl, Ahme- 
dsbad and Dharwar. the Grant Medical 
OoUege. the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture OoUege, Veterinary Collem, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are In 
private hands. The primary sobools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-tn-ald 
The Bombay MunlcipaU^ Is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay city (7. v , 
Bducatton) 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1086-37 was 14,600 Of these 18,080 
were recognised and 670 unrecognised Of the 
recognised 12,928 are for males and 1,681 for 
femaids The recognised Institutions consisted 
of 15 Arts and Science Colleges excluding the 
University School of Economics and Sociology, 
12 Professional Colleges, 680 Secondary 


in Egypt la popularly supposed to be the largest Schools, 12,001 Primary Schools and 872 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million Special Schools 

.“ow There are 21,608 towns and villages In this 
I Province Of these, 8,075 possessed schools as 


than the Lloyd Dam An Idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fart that If a waU 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
tbe Dam It would stretch a distance of 620 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur These 
projects wlU Irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine 

PoUce. 

The PoUoe Poroe Is divided into 8 categories, 
, District PoUoe, Railway PoUoe and the 
^mbay City PoUce. The District and EaUway 
t'oUce In the Province proper are for the 
p»up^ of control under the Irispector-Genera] 
f^Uoe who la assisted by three Deputy 
iQM>ecton-General, of whom two are in ohuge 
of Ruges and the third Is In charge of the Crlml- 
?.!! Department and the Finger 

nf “L executive management 

‘^ct and on 
Provtnoe proper as well as 
Superintendent of PoUce 
direction of the Magistrate of 
In the case of the I 
the purposes of effective 
^ Investigation and prevention 
d^strletal^re divided 
into one oc uum tub-AvMons each under a I 


compared with 8,700 in 1081-82 The area 
served by a town or village with lohool 
was 8 6 square mUes as against 8 0 square 
miles In 1031-32 

There were 1,335,880 pupils under Instruction 
at the end of the year 1930-37 as compared with 
1,152,800 in 1031-82 The number of pupils In 
recognised institutions was 1,290,560 and In 
unrecognised Institutions was 80,820 as 
compared with 1,130,462 and 22,434 respectively 
in 1931-82 The percentage of pnpUs 
in recognised lastitutions to the total popmatlon 
of the Province Increased from 7 2 to 7.5 
Of the 1,299,560 pupils under Instruction in 
recognised Institutions, 063,456 were boys and 
318,040 were girls 

The total expenditure on Publlo Instruction 
Increased from Rs. 84,07,240 to Rs 8,76,01,880 
during the quinquennium Out of this amount 
41 .4 per cent was met from Frovlnoial Revenues. 
18 7 per cent from Local Funds, 26 5 per cent 
from tees and 14.4 per cent from other sources. 

Tbe Educational Departmeot to administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Dlvtoion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
in each dtotolot 
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Higher education in the Province is con* 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
estabUshra in 1857. Tbe constitution of the 
Unlvemltv has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1028. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the Industrial, 
commercial and dvlc life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to provide greater ladU- 
ties for higher education In all branches of 
learning Including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-irraduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by ooUegfts affiliated to it from time to time 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Bzoellenoy the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1983 The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the Unlveislty. The number of follows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-offlolo The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is tbe principal executive of the 
University 

Medical 

The Medical Department is in tbe charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I U S , and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I JLS Officer Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for tbe 
medical work of the district * whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bombay, and tbe 
accommodation in them has been recently 
Inereased. The total number of beds available 
in all the City Hospitals including private Insti- 
tutions is 6,470 roughly Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country-stations 
Over 8,218,000 persons including 111,925 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1987 The 

Estimated Bevenue for ll 


Prinoipal Heads o» Revenue . 


IV 

Taxes on Income other 

Rs. 


than Oorpoiatioutax 

32 20 

V 

salt 


VII 

Land Bevenue 

338 63 

VIII 

Excise 

287 10 

rx 

Stamp 

143 76 1 

X 

Forests 

41*54 

XI 

Registration 

14 45 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 



V^cles Acts 

48 80 

XIII 

Other Taxes and Duties 

62 42 


Total . . 

9,63*40 


Province contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
Institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaooination is oarried out by a staff under the 
dtreetion of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from tbe large grants made by tbe Government 
from time to time. 

Two Important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief in rural 
areas 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
soheme for subsidising medical praotitioners in six 
selected rural centres Government have now 
deolded to open, in all, 200 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will be given 
to Allopathic medical practitioners and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unanl practitioners who may get 
themselves registered 

Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised 
There Is a clear on^vlsion between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue , taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows , taxes on agricultural Income and 
duties lu respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in theprovlnoeand conntervaillng duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors lor human 
consumption , opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narootlo drugs and narcotics , non-narcotic 
drugs, medicinal and toilet preparations, > con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substanoes, 
other excises being federal , taxes on mineral 
Tights subject to any federal rastrictlons imposed 
in respect of mineral development , capitation 
taxes , taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments , taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries Includ 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
focal area ; dnes on passengers and goods oarried 
on Inland waterways , tolls , stamp duties in 
respect of doonments not included lu the federal 
list. 

139-40— (Ii* lakhs of Rupees). 

inigatum, Navigation, Embankment, etc. 
XVII Works for which Capital 


Accounts are kept .. 18 46 

XVIII Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 14 32 


ToUl 32 77 


Debt Service. 

Be 

XX Interest 70 08 
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Estimated Revenue for 1939-40--(In lakhs of Rupees)— 




Rb. 

1 

Bs 


Ctvil AdministnUion, 


MtMceUaneous, 


XXI 

Admlnistratlonof 


XLni Transfers from Famine 



Justice 

18 03 

Relief Fund 

2 16 

xxn 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


XLIV Receipts in aid of 



ments 

4 04 

SupcrannnatloD 

7 48 

xxin 

Police . . 

10 82 

XLV Stationery and Printing 

3 78 

XXVI 

Education 

21 08 

) XDl 1 Miscellaneous . . 

6 16 

ywii 

Medical 

14 90 

L Miscellaneous adjust- 


XXVIII 

Public Health 

28 66 

ments between Central 





and Provincial Gov- 


\XIX 

Agriculture 

8 04 

ernments 

32 

XXX 

Veterinary 

42 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 

•21 

XXXI 

Co-operation 

2 46 

— 


XXXII 

Industries 

4 00 

Total 

19 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 





ments 

1 86 

Debt beads — 



— 


Debt, Dopoelte and ad- 



Total 

111 08 

vances, Loans and ad- 





vances by provincial 





Government, etc 

36,73 66 


Civil Work$. 


— 


XXXIX 

Civil Worits 

47 37 

Total Receipts 

48,28 72 

XLI 

Bombay Development 


AU — 



Scheme 

10 67 






Opening Balance 

54 72 


Total 

67 04 

Grand Total 

48,88 44 


Estimated Expenditure for 1939*40— (i^ of Rupees). 



Dibeot Dbuseds or tub Revenue 

1 


Rs. 



Rs 

18(1) Other Revenue Expenditure 


7 

Land Revenue 

66 63 


Financed from Famine 


8 

Excise . 

30 24 


Relief Funds 

2 16 

0 

Stamps 

1 06 


— 


10 

Forest 

27 82 


Total 

68 76 

11 

Registration 

6 46 


— 


12 

Charges on account of Motor 


10 

Capital Accounts of Irri- 



Vehicles Act 

10 06 


gation, Navigation and 


13 

Other Taxes and Duties 

11 40 


Drainage Works charged to 



— 



Revenue 

•01 


Totol 

1,72 06 



•01 

Irrigation, Evibankmont, Jtc , Revenue Account, 


Debt Servicee 


17 

Interest on works for which 

Rs 

22 

Interest on Debt and other 



Capital Accounts are kept — 



obligations . 

1,16 75 


Irrigation Works . . 

41 76 

28. 

Appropriation for reduction 


18 

Other Revenue Expenditure 



or avoidance of debt . 

6 86 


financed from Ordinary 






Revenues— Works for whl^ 






neither Capital nor Revenue 



Total 

1,28*01 


Accounts are kept . , 

14.86 


^ — 
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Civil Adminieiration. 

Bs. 

25. 

General Administration 

80 88 1 

27. 

Administration of Justice 

65’86 

28. 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

16 11 

20. 

Police 

1,48 71 

80. 

Porte and Pilotage .. 

06 ' 

86. 

Sdentifle Departments 

♦96 

87. 

Education 

2,00 92 

88. 

Medical ... 

47 63 

80. 

PubUc Health 

81 48 

40. 

Agriculture . . 

13*06 

41. 

Veterinary . 

4 40 

42. 

CkK>peratlon 

17 66 

43. 

Industries 

13-14 

47. 

Miscellaneous Departments. . 

10 74 


Total . . 

6,46 49 


Ctnl Workt. 


50. 

Civil Works 

1,23 80 

62. 

Bombay Development Scheme 

11.11 


Total 

1,34 41 


Miscellaneoue 


64. 

Famine Belief 

NU 

65. A 65A. Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions 
and O^mutation of 
Pensions . . 

1,19 66 


Bs. 

li 07 
18.85 

1,47 68 


Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue .. .. . 12,83.68 

CapUal Expenditure not charged to Revenue, 
68. Conetmction of Irrigation 

Works, etc 1 18 

70 Capital outlay on Improvement 

of PubUo Health . . . . 1 09 

Bombay Development 
Scheme . .... 96 

81. Civil Works not charged 

to Eevenue (P W ) . Nil 

88 Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions 4 01 

85 Payments to Betrenohed 

Personnel . Nd 


Total 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 

Total Disbursements . 
dosing balanee 
Grand Total 


7’24 


47,94 81 
89. 13 
48,88.44 


The Administration 


Oooernor and Preevient’in'OouneU 

His Excellency Sir Lawrence Eoger Lumley, 
0011, TD 

Penonal Staff. 

Oovemor’e Secy ^ J B Irwin, P80,HO,I06, 
JP 

BiUy Secretary —Lieut -Colonel T. C Crichton, 

M 0 

Surgeon — Capt L Feinhols, m b oh B 

Commandant, HJB the Governor’s Body Guard — 
Major the Hon C B Blrdwood (Probyn’s 
Horse ) 

Aide-de-Oamp F. D. Blchardson, The 
Blfle Brigade (Prince Consorts* Own), Oapt 
G D Chetwode, The Coldstream Guards, Capt 
P Arkwright, 11th Hussars Oapt H 8t P 
J. Bennet (Poona Horse) Subedar Major 
and Hony Capt Narayan Hadam, Sardar 
Bahadur, Indian ADO. 

Hon AWt-ifs-Cowp —Lieut -Ool T Cooper, 
V. D ; Capt C J Nlooll, p.so, B.IK., 


Major Sardar Bhlmarao Nagojlrao Patankar , 
Mr C W E U’ren , Oapt. V. F. Noel-Paton ; 
Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bhosale, IP 
8 M , Sardar Jehanglr Bustom Vakil 
Council of M%n%$tere 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Bal Gangadhar Eher, 
Prime Minister— Education. 

2 The Hon’ble Mr. Anna Babajl Latthe, — 
Finance 

3 The Hon’ble Mr Eanalyalal Maneklal 
Munshi — Home and Legal. 

4 The Hon’ble Dr Manchersha Dhanjlbhoy 
Gildet^Medloal, Public Health and Excise. 

6 The Hon’ble Mr Morarji Banohhodji Desai — 
Bevenue, Bural Development and Agriculture 

6 The Hon’ble Mr Laxman Madhav Patll,— 
Local Self-Government and MisoeUaneous. 

7 The Hon’ble Mr Mahomed Yasseen Nurle— 
Public Works. 
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Tb« Eon'ble Mr Oaneib Vasudeo Mavlankar, 
BJU, . Speaker, Bombay Legialatlve 
Ateembly. 

Blr. Narayaniao Gurnrao Joahl, Deputy Speaker, 
Bombay LeglslatlTe Asaembly 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas Maucharam 
Pakvaaa, President of the Bombay Leglalative 
Council 

Mr Bamacdutndxa Ganeah Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council 
PlBLUHENIAET SBORBTARIES j 

Mr Oulsarllal Nanda 
Mr B M Gupte 
Mrs Hansa Mehta 
Mr M P Patll 
Mr T E Nesvl 
Mr B S Hiray 

SEORETARIIS TO GOVSBVKINT 
Chxef Secretary, Polttteal and Services Depart- 
ment —Sir Gilbert Wilea, K c i k , 0 8 1 , m a 
(C antab ), i o 8 , J P 

Uome and Ecdestasttcal Department — J M 
maden, 1 0 S , J P 

Revenue Department — B W Perry, o I B , B A 
(Cantab ), 1 0 8 , J P 

(ieneral and Bduc<itional Departments — H T 
Sorley, o i E , i 0 8 

Pinonca Department — H V E lengar, B 8c , 
(Mysore), i o 8 , J P 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — J E Dhurandhar, o B E , LL.B ,3V 
Public Works Department — C E Altken, B sc 
(Edin ), 1 s E I 

Public Service Commissum for the Provinces of\ 
Bombay and Sind 

Chairman — Sir Hugh Byard Clayton, o i E , M A 
(Oxon ), I 0 8 (Eetd ), J P 

Members — Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Qhulam 
Muituza Khan Bhutto, o i E , o B E , 
C W E Arbuthnot, 0 I E , B B , B A„ (R.U I ), 

1 s B , J p 

Secretary — J. B Pemandez, B A , J P 
Mboellanbous Appointments 
commissioner of Income Tax — Khan Bahadur 
J B Vachha, o I E , B.A , B Bt , J P 
director of Veterinary fiemcet— Major E 8 
Farbrother, mrots.its 

{.dvoeate Oeneral — M C Setalvad, B A , IL B , 
Advocate (0 8) 


Inspetdor Oeneral of Polica,—Q. A. Shlliidy, 

0 LB., J.P. 

Director of Publie Jnttruclion.—-'W . Grieve, M a., 
B sc (Edin ), 0 1 E , I E 8 

Surgeon Oeneral — Major Oeneral H C Buckley, 
U B , r R 0 S (Edin ), KHP,IV8,JP 
Onmtal Translator — J H Dave 
Chief Conservator of Forests — A. 0 Hlley. 
Tahtkdari StUlement Officer — G G Drewe, 
los, JP 

Inspector General of Registration and Director of 
Land Records — Saiyid Amlnuddln, B A 

(Cantab ), Bar*at-Law, I c s , J p 

Director of AgneuUure — W. J. Jenkins, o i E., 
M A , B 8c (Edin ) 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies — M D. 

Bhansall, u a , U. b (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, 
10 s , JP 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . — M D Bhatt, 
M A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, i o 8 , j p 
Vice-ChanoeUer of the Bombay University— • 
E P Masani. M a , J P 

Registrar, Bombay University — S E Donger- 
kery, b a , lb B. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — VI E. 0 
Smith, 0 1 E , Bar-at-Law, j p 

Director of Public Health — Lt-CJol A Y. Dabhol- 
kar, l[0,MBB8,BBO (Bom ), B p h , IMS 
Accountant Oeneral — Sir P Eaghvendra Eau, 
Kt , M A 

Inspector General of Prisons — Lt -Col E V 
Martin, 0 i E , u R o 8 (Eng ), L R c P (Loud ), 
BOMS (Eng ), L H & B A (Lond ), i M 8. 

Post Master Oeneral — J E T Booth, C 1 B. 

1 c S , J P 

Collector of Customs —P N Chanda varkar, B a , 
LLB 

Coliector of Salt Revenue — Eao Bahadur Maneklal 
Lallubhai, o b.e , J p. 

Commissioner of Excise — H F Knight, 0 1.B ^ 
B a (Cantab ), i o 8 , J P. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government — Major T H. 

O Stamper, o i e , p s i , m o 
Registrar of Companies —BytamU M. Modi, 
B OOHU, E S A A , R A 

Cofimusioner of Labour — D S Bakhle, i 0 8 
Sksriff.—Dt Phixoze C. Bharucha, M D. 
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a0TBK50B8 Of BOMBAY. 

8 lf Abraham Shipman 1662 

Died on the Island of Anjedlva In Oct 1684 

lliimfrey Oooke 1665 

Sir Oervase Lucas 1666 

Died, 2lBt May 1667. 

Captain Henry Oarey (Oi^cudtfiff) .. 1667 

Sir George Ozenden 1666 

Died in Surat, 14th July 166fi. 

Gerald Aungier . . 1669 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June 1677 
Thomas Bolt . .... 1677 

Sir John ChUd. Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris . . . . . 1690 

Died in Surat, lOtb May 1604. 

Daniel Annesley (OjSciaUn^) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer .. .. . 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite.. .. 1704 

William Aislable 1708 

Stephen Strutt (O^lciatinQ) .. . 1716 

Charles Boone .. 1715 

WlUlam Phipps 1722 

Bobert Cowan .. . .. .. 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home .. .. .. 1734 

Stephen Law .. .. .. 1739 

John Geek (Oj)ktattn 0 ) .. .1742 

WlUUm Wake 1742 

Blobard Bourcbler .. . 1750 

Charles Crommelln . 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February 1771 

William Hornby .. .. .. 1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Bawson Hart Boddam .. . .. 1786 

Andrew Bamsay {Ojjiexating) .. .. 17^8 

lfa]or«GeneraI William Medows .. . 1788 

MaJor>Genera] Sir Bobert Abercromby, 1790 
K.0.B (a), 

George Dick (Offletating) .. . . 1792 

John Griffith {OJfi^datxng).. .. .. 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, 11th August 1811 

George Brown (Q/Mottng) . .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. . 1812 

The Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 


Ma)or*General Sir John Malcolm,aoB 1827 
Lieut 'Oeneral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with K.O.B. 

Died 15th January 1981. 


John Homer (Ojliciaitng) . .. . 1881 

The Earl of Clare 1881 

Sir Bobert Grant, a o h 1885 

Died, 0th July 1888 

James Farisb {OffieiatmQ) .. .. 1888 

Sir J Bivett-Camac, Bart . . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (b) , 

George William Anderson (Officiattng) . . 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart , K o H . . . . 1842 

Lestock Bobert Reid (Officiating) . 1846 

George Bussell Clerk . . . 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . . 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, a o B , ? o . . . . 1853 


Sir George Bussell Clerk, kcb (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, kcb 1862 

The Bight Hon William Bobert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, kcb . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K 0 M . . 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0 B.i (Acting) 1880 
The Bight Hon Sir James Fergussou, 1880 
Bart , K 0 H G 

Tames Bralthwaite Belle, 0 8 i (Acting) 1885 
Baron Reay . . .. . 1835 

Baron Harris . 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, O 8 i (Acting) . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst . . . 189.5 

Baron Nortbcote, o b 1900 

81r James Menteath, k O S l (Acting) . 1903 

Baron Laralugton, Q O H Q , O 0 l.B. . . 1903 

J W P Muir-Mackenzie, 0 8 1 (Acting'i 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, Q o M Q., 1907 
Q ai E (c) 

Baron WlUingdon, a 0 1 B, . 1918 

Sir Gtorgo Ambrose Lloyd, a o.i B , D S o.((i)1918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, PO., o.oiE, 1923 
0 M 0 , D s 0 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P 0 , G 0 1 B , 1928 
aBE,KOB,OMO 

Sir Ernest Hotson, E 0 8 1 , 0 B E., 1.0 s Acted 
for six months for Sir F H Sykes 
The Bt Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf 
KnatchbuU, LordBrabouroe, Q o i E ,M o 1985 
Sir Bobert Bell, K. 0 SI, ciB, ics, acted 
for four months for Lord Brabouxue. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, o Oi B , t r. 1937 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty In Aug 1793 
and then Joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Gommander-ln-Ohlef In 
India on the 28th Oct 1703. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors ou 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before be could take 
charge of bis appointment, he was assassi- 
nated In Cabul on the 28rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baton Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Smsm 

The Hon Mr Oanesh Vaendeo Mavalankar, b a , lub. 
DBPtrXT Sbbakik 

Hr Narayanrao Gururao Joshl. M L a 
E lected Members. 


Name of Member 


Name of Constituency 


Sliolapur District, Muhammadan Bural 
Sholapur North-East, General Bural 

Bombay Olty North and Bombay Suburban 
District, Muhammadan Urban 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parel) General Urban 

Sholapur City, General Urban . | 

Sholapur South-West, General Bural 
Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 

Panch Mahals Sub-DlYlsion, Muhmamadan 
Bural. 

Kolaba District, Muhammadan Bural 
West Ehandesh East, General Bural 
Thana South, General Bural . . 

Poona West, General Bural 

Bombay Olty cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European 

Poona cum Ahmednagar, Indian Chriatlan Bural 
Burat District, General Bural 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, landholders 
Ahmednagar South, General Bural 

Qatnaglrl North, General Bural 

East Ehandesh East, General Bural 

Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Bural 

Bombay Olty, Indian Christian Urban 

Satara North, General Bural 

Presidency, Anglo-Indian 

Eaira District, General Bural 

Thana North, General Bural 

Surat and Bander Cities, Muhammadan Urban. 

Broach Sub-DlvlBlon, General Bural . 

Bljapur North. General Bural 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Uboor 


Ehan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Mr Jivappa Subhana Aidale. 

Mr. All Bahadur Bahadur Khan 

Dr Bhlmrao Bamji Ambedkar, ii A , p so , 
Bar*at*Law 

Dr. Krlsnajl Bhlmrao Antrollkar 
Mr Dattatray Trimbak Aradhye, B A , ll b 
Mr Huseln Aboobaker Balg Mohamed. 

Ehan Saheb Abdulla HaJl Isa Bhagat 

Mr. Mohsln Moham ed A. BhaiJi 
Mr Shallgram Bamohandra Bhartiya 
Mr Bamkrishna Gangaram Bhatankar 
Mr Bajaram Bamji Bhole. 

Mr Courtney Parker Bramble. 

I Mr Bhaskarrao Bhanrao Chakranarayan 
Mr Pnrushottam Laljl Ohawhon. 

Sir (Glrjaprasad) Ohlnubbal Madhavlal, Bart. 

Bao Bhadadur Ganesh Krishna Ohitale, BA, 
LLB 

Mr Anant Vinayak Gbitre 
Mr Dhanajl Nana Ohoudharl. 

Mr Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar 
Dr Joseph Altino CoUaoo, L x A 8 
Sir Dhanjishab Bomanjl Cooper, Kt. 

Mr. Fred J. Ouxxlon. 

Mr Fnlslnhji Bharatslnhjl Dabhl. 

Mr yishnn Vaman Dandekar. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan DehUtl, Kt. 

Mr. Dinkarrao Narbheram Deeal. 

Mr. Goraiblddappa Kadappa Deeal. 

Mr. Xhaaduhhal Xasaojl DeeaL 
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Name of OomtiUuaoy 


Nmou of Member. 


Surat Dietrlot, General Bural 

Surat Distrlet, General Eural 
filjapor Soutb, General Bural 
Ahmednagar North, General Eural 
Bombay City ( Glrgaum), Women's General 
Urban. 

Nasik West, General Eural 
Dbarwar North, General Eural 
Ealra Dlstrlot, Muhammadan Eural 

Thana earn Bombay Suburban Dlatrlot, Indian 
Obrlatian Eural 

AhmMnagar South, General Eural 
Poona East, General Eural 
Naalk West, General Eural 
Fanoh Mahals West, General Eural 
Eatnaglri South, General Eural 
West Khandesh West, General Eural 
Eatnaglri North, General Eural 
Belgaum Dlstrlot, Muhammedan Eural 
Surat and Bander Cities, General Urban 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City (Byoulla and Patel), General 
Urban 

West Khandesh East, General Eural 
Ahmednagar North, General Eural 
Beltfaum South, General Eural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Presidency 
Trades Association, Commerce and Industry 
Eanora District, General Eural . 

Poona Cit) , General Urban 
Nasik District, Muhammadan Eural 
Elanara District, General Eural 
Dhanrsr District, Muhammadan Eural 
East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Eural 
Nasik East, General Eural 
Sljapur District, Muhammadan Eural 
Bast Khandesh East, General Eural 
Sholapur North*East, Omieral Bural 

Bmnbay Citjr and Suburban Textile Unions, 
Labour (Trade Unkm). 


. The Hon. Mr. Morarji Banobhodjl Desal. 

. Mr Eandhir Prasanvadan Desal 
Mr. Shankreppagouda Basallngappagouda Desai. 
Mr Keshav Balwant Deshmukh. 

1 Mrs Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh 

Mr Govlnd Hari Deshpande 
Mr. Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti 

Mr Fail Mahamadkhan Mahobatkhan, B.S , 
Bar-at-Law. 

) Mr Dominic Joseph Ferreira 

Mr Kundanmal Sobhaohand Firodla, b i , U B 
Mr Vinayak Atmaram Gadkari 
Mr Bhanrao Erishnarao Oalkvrad 
Mr Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi 
Mr Shankar Krishnajl Gavankar 
Mr Damji Posala Gavlt. 

Mr Gangadhar Eaghoram Ghatge 
Mr Abdulmajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale 
Dr Ohampakial Jekisandas Ghla 
Mr M. 0. Ghla. 

The Hon. Dr. Manchersha Dhanjlbhoy Gilder, 
MD 

Mr Gulabsing Bhlla Glrasey 
Mr. Eamohandra Bhagawant Glrme 
Mr Keshav Govlnd Gokhale, b a 
Mr Cyril Fredrick Golding 


Mr J B Greaves 

Mr. Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopl « 

Mr Bhidchandra Maheshwax Gupte, b A., ll b. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Eahlm Baboo Hakeem. 
Mr. Ningappa Fakeerappa Haillkerl. 

Mr. Abdul Karim Aroinsab Hanagi 
Mr Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at-Law 
Mr Bhanrao Sakharam Hire, B.A., IlkB. 

Mr AlUsa Nabisa Ilkal, b a , u-b. 

Mr. Danlatrao Oaltji Jadhav, B.A. 

Mr. Tulshidas Subhanrao Jadhav. 

Mr Dadasaheb Khaserao Jagtap 
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Nune of OonftitiMnoy. 


Belgaum South, General Bural 
nijapur Dlftrlot, Muhammadan Hural 

Bailiray Unions, labour 

Bombay City (BycuUa and Parol) General Urban 
Belgaum North, General Bural 
Dbaiwar North, General Bural 
Bijapur North, General Bural . . 

Satora South, General Eural 
Bbarwar North, General Bural 
Ahmedabad City, Women's General Urban 
Batnagirl North, General Bural . 

Satara South, General Bural 

Bbarwar South, General Bural 

Poona East, General Bural 

Sholapur North-East, General Bural 

West Ehandesh District, Muhammadan Bural 

Batoaftlrl District, Muhammadan Eural 
Thana South, General Bural 
Kanara District, General Bural 

Sholapur City, (Textile Labour), Labour (Non 
Union) 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Url^n 

East India Cotton Assoolatlon, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District 

Kolaba District, General Bural 
Ahmedabad North, General Buraf 
Naslk East, General Bural 
Belgaum North, General Eural 
East Ehandesh West, General Eural 
Bombay Pity Sovth, Muhammadan Urban 
Kolaba District, Genesal Eural 
^West Ehandesh East, General Bural . . . 

Bombay City (Fort. MandTl, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), Genera! Urban. 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban 

^edabad North, General Eural 
Ballway Uniont, Labour 


Name of Member. 


Mr Parappa Chanbasappa Jakaty 
Mr Ehaleelulla Abasaheb Janvekar, b A , ll n 
Mr Shavaksba Hormusjl Jhabvala. 

Mr Jinabhal Parvatlsbankor Josbl 
Mr. Narayanroo Gururao Joshl. 

Mr Vlshwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B A , u B 
Mr. Beyappa Somappa Bale. 

Bao Saheb Annappa Narayan Ealyanl 
Sir Siddappa Totappa Eambll, Kt , b.a , ll b 
Mrs Vijyagaurl Bah antral Kanuga 
Mr Shlvram Lazman Earandlkar.'M A , ll B 
Mr Bamachandra Erlshna Earayade 
Mr Shripad Sbyamajl Karlgudri 
Mr Appajl Yeshwantrao oZuis Baposaheb Eate. 
Mr Bbagwan Sambhnppa Eatbale 

Ehwaja Bashiruddin Ehwaja Molnuddin Eazl, 
M A , LL B , Adyooate 
Mr Aslz Gafur Eazl 
Mr Eanji Govind Eerson 
Mr Shesbglri Narayanrao, Eeshwain 
Mr Ramchandrn Anna]! Ehedgikar 

The Hon Mr Bal Googadhar Eber, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr Bbawanjl A. Ebimji 

Mr Mahomed Musa EUledar 

Mr Dattatraya Eashlnath Eunte, b A., LL b 

Mr Bhogllal DhiraJUl lala 

Mr Lalohand Hlradband 

The Hon Mr Anna Babaji Latthe, w a , ll B. 

Mr Maganlal Naglndas 

Mr Mahomedall Allabuz 

Mr Bamchandra Narayan Mandllk. 

Mr Namdeoiao Budhajirao Marathe 

Mr. Naglndas Tribbnyandas Master, b a , LL.B 

The Hon Mr. Ganesh \asudey Mayalanker, 
B A , Ll B 

Mr Harlprasad Pltamber Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas Madhatjl Mehta, Bar-at-Law. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Trade Unions of Seamen and Dook-«OTkers» 
Labour [Trade Union ] 

East Khandesh Dletriot, Muhammadan Eural 
Surat Ulstrlot, General Enral 
Sholapur South West, General Enral . 
PanchmahalB West, General Eural 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry . 
University .. .. 

Bombay City (Bhuleshwar), Women’s General 
Urban 

Nasik West, General Eural 
Dharwar North, General Eural . . 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban 
Ahmednagar North, General Eural 
Dharwar South, General Eural . 

Nasik West, General Eural 
Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban 
Eatnagiri South, General Eural . 

East Ehandesh West, General Eural . . 

Ealra District, General Eural . . 

Do. do 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Eural 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Eural 
West Ehandesh West, General Eural 
Broa(di Sub-Division, Muhammadan Eural 
Satara South, General Eural 
Bast Ehandesh West, General Eural 
Belgaum South, General Eural . . 

Eolaba District, General Eural . . 

Ahmednagar North, General Eural 
Belgaum North, General Eural . 

Bast Ehandesh West, General Eural 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban 
Bljapur South, General Eural . . 

Dharwar District, Women’s General Eural 

Thana South, General Eural 

East Ehandesh East, General Eural 

Bombay City ewn Bombay Suburban District, 
Anglo-Indian. 

Bxoaob Sub-Division. General Eural 
Thana Distriot, Mu h a mm adan Eural .. 

Batnagirl North. General Enral 


Mr Akhtar Hasan Mlrza. 

Mr Mohamad Suleman Cassum Sfltha 
Mx, Morarbhal Easanji 
Mr Javavant Ghanshyam More, B A , ii b 
Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam. 

Mr Denis Wilson Mullock 
The Hon Mr Eanaiyalai Maneklal Munshi, 
BA, LL » , Advocate 
Mrs Lilavati Eanaiyalai Munshi 

Mr Vasant Narayan Naik 
Mr Girimallappa Eachappa Nalwadi 
Mr Gulrari I al Nanda 
Mr E. F Nariman, B A , LI B 

Eao Bahadur Namdeo Eknatb Navlc, b a , ii b. 
Mr Timmappa Eudrappa Nesvi, B Ag 
Mr FrithwiraJ Amolakohand Nimanee 
The Hon. Mr Mahmad Yasln Nurie 
Mr Shamrao Vishnu Farulekar. 

I Mr Hari Vlnayak Fataskar, b A , LL B 
Mr Babubhai Jasbhai Patel 
Mr Bbailalbhai Bhikbabhal Fatel 
Mr Ismail Musa Fatel 
Mr. Mahomedbawa Madhubawa Patel 
Mr Mangosh Babhuta Patel 
Mr. Musaji Busufji Fatel 
Mr Atmaram Nana Patil 
Mr Gambhirrao Avaohitrao Patil 
Mr Eallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, B A , ll B. 
Mr Laxman Qovind Patil 
The Hon Mr Lazman Madhav Patil, B A , LL b. 
Mr Malgoud^.Pnngouda Patil 
Mr Narhar Ealaram Patil 
Mr Sadashlv Eanoji Patil 

Mr Shankargouda Tlmmangouda Patil 
Mrs Nagamma kom Veerangouda Patil 
Mr Ganesh Erlshna Phadke 
Mr Eajmal Lakhichand 
Mr Stanley Henry Prater. 

Mr Chhotalal Balkrishna PuranL 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin 
Saheb Eels. 

Eao Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Bane. 
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Name of Member 


Satnagiri South, General Eural 
Tbana North, General Boral 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European 

Ahmedabad MiUownera’ Association, Commerce 
an4 Industry 

Bombay Mlllovners* Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Satara North, General Rural 
Dbarwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
Satara North, General Rural 
Poona District, Muhammadan Rural 

Eanara District, Muhammadan Rural 
Satara North, General Rural 
satara South, General Rural 
Panch Mahals East, General Rural 
Surat District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban 
Bljapur North, General Rural 
Kolaba District, General Rural 
Ahmedabad City, General Urban 
Nasik East, General Rural 
I’oona West, General Rural 
Poona City, Women's General Urban 
Poona West, General Rural 

Bombay City (Glrgaum), Women’s Muham 
madan Urton 

lalra District, General Rural 
Vlimedabad City, General Urban 
Belgaum North, General Rural 
Phana North, General Rural 
)eooan Sardars and Inamdars, Land-holders 

Ihmedabad South, General Rural 
iast Ehandesh East, General Rural 
^tnaglrl South, General Rural 
‘oona Bast, General Rural 

North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban 
’residency European 
atara District, Muhammadan Rural 


Mr. Bachajee Ramchandra Bane. 

Mr Dattatraya Woman Rant. 

Mr Prabhakar Janardan Roham 
Mr Charles Ruxtou Sharp 

Mr Sakatlal Balabhal. 

Mr jSorabJl Dorabji Baklatvala. 

Mr. Shankar Hari Bathe 

Sardar Mahabooball Khan Akbarkhan Savanur. 

Mr. Khanderao Sakharam Savant 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Hall 
Shaikh Kalla. 

Mr. Ismail Hassan Bapu Shlddlkl 

Mr Bajlrao aixa$ Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shlnde 

Mr Pandurang Keshav Shiralkar 

Mr Laxmidas Mangaldas Shxikant, B a 

Mr Ahmed Ebrahlm Slugaporl 

Mr Savlaram Gundail Songavkar 

Mr Murlgeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi 
Mr. Kamalaji Ragho Talkar 
Mr. Balvantrai Paxmadrai Thakore 
Mr Raosaheb Bhausaheb Thorat 
Rao Bahadur Yithairao Laxmanrao Thube 
Mrs Laxmlbal Ganesh Thuse 
Mr Hari Ylthal Tulpule, b a , ll b 
M rs Faiz B Tyabji 

Mr Bhaljibhai Ukabhai Yaghela 
j Mr Trlkamlal Ugarchand Yakil. 

I Mr Balwant Hanmant Yarale 
Mr Oovind Dhannall Yartak. 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchurkar,o.B E., 
B A, 

Mr. Ishverlal Kalidas Yyas, B A 

Mr. R B.Wadekar 

Mr. Purshottam Vasudeo Wagh. 

Mr. Balaji Bbairansa Walwekar. 

Mr. Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar 

Mr. David Watson 
i Khan Bahadur Yusuf Abdulla 



So 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRUaiDBVT 

The Hon Mr. M. M. PakvaBa. 
DUFUXT FEESIDXNT 
Mr B«mcbandra Oaneah Soman 
Elected Hembere. 


ConBtltuency Name. 


Kolaba cam Batnagirl, General Kural Mr Atmaram Mahadeo Atawan© 

Eait SliandeBh cum Weat Khandesh, General Mr Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhoale 
Hural 

Bombay Glty cum Bombay Suburban Dlsrtrlct Sir Ourrimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart 
Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Dlatrlct, Profeuor Sohrab R Davar, Bar-at-law, J.P 
General Urban 

Thana cum Naslk cum Ahmednagar, General Mr Narayan Damodhar Deodhekar, BA, LL B 
Rural 

Ahmedabad cum Eaira. General Rural Mr Dadubhai Purshotamdas Desal 

Dhamrar cum Kanara, General Rural Mr. Naraingrao Shriniwasrao Desai 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bljapur, General Sardar Rao Bahadur Chandrappa Baswantrao 
Rural Desal 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Mr Ratilal MuIJi Gandhi. 

General Urban 

Nominated Mr Terence Martin Guido, Bar at-Law 

Dharwar cum Eanara, General Rural Mr Subray Ramchandra Haldlpur 

Bombay City cum Bombay Subxirban District, Dr E A Haniiod, b Sc , HA, ph b (Berlin), 
Muhammadan Rural A I , F b 0 s (Londou) 

Nominated Mr S C Joshi, ha,llb 

Central Division, Muhammadan Rural Khan Saheb Abdul Eadlr Abdul Aziz Khan, 

M A , LL B , Advoiate 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Mr Behram Naorosjl Karanjia 
General Urban 

Poona cum Satara, General Rural Dr Ganesh Sakharam Mahajanl, M A , Ph D 

Northern Division, Muhammadan Rural Khan Saheb Mahomed Ibrahim Makan 

East Khandesh cum West Khandesh, General Mr PremraJ Shaligiam Marwadi 
Rural 

Ahmedabad cum Kaira, General Rural Mr Chlnubhal lallubhai Mehta 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, Mrs Hansa Jivra] Mehta 
General Rural 

Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General The Hon Mr Mangaldas Mancharam Pakvasa 
Rural 

Nominated Major Sardar Bhimrao Nagojlrao Patankar 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bljapur, General Mr Bhcemji Balajl Potdar 
Rural 

Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar, General Mr Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan, B A , LL B 
Rural 

Broach aud Panch Mahals cum Surat, General Mr Shantilal Harjiwan Shah, b A , ll b , 
Rural Solicitor 

Nominated Dr Purushottamrai G Solanki, i M & s , j p 

Poona cum Satara, General Rnral Mr Ramchandra Ganesh Soman. 

Presidency, European . Mr Frederick Stones, o.B B 

SooUmtu Division, Muhammadan Rural Mr Mahomed Amin Waxeer Hohomad Tambe 

Kolaba cum Ratnaglrl, General Rural Mr. Mahadeo Bajajee Yirkar, BO., ll b. 
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Sind. 


Sind li one of the two provinces created in and the Inlant 

other being Orlisa. Unlike the lacnrred during the Joln^mlly TOriod. ^d^ 
^tter whidi has been carved out on a linguistic forests, buildings, prope^, eto ,^wlll 
basis Irom three older proviiw^ Sind was a : 


.) proving where they are sltuatM Anears of 


^!L»*;itt*wnlt‘and was^wnslder^ a province taxes wlllbelong to the province where themed 

M. s?is‘irt5”*si™i?f^isfthr'.srby 

HjJcSriSrN&rtoiaS; ^mbay Of the debt Inou^ on acaunt of 

that MusUm lea^s sta^^ Jtandlng Bombay debt on account of the Bombay 


Sind, where the Mndlms are In an overwhelming 


Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 


prV^i'ce wh^re the workTarVlooated. 


so that It might be a oounterWast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority. What was 
started as a bargaining point in Inter-commimal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact 

The Mnallm delegation at the first Bound 
Table Conference put forward the demand In 
London In the winter of 1930 The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 


It Is also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to oome to the rescue of Sind by 
providing tto funds to meet the deficit In tto 
first few years. In order to make ar^gements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 


rtoprinclite oY'M'paretionV.iggMtecl an expert |«b 4 the prevlnoee «B4»i 


inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it An expert Inquiry was held and it 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Bind Its findings can best be som- 
inarlsed by its remark, "There Is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage— the problem is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind" 

Dwaand f or SeiparstioD. 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met In 1082 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailea at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 


scheme. Sir Otto Nlemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an Inquiry He 
completed his Investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind gets a cash 
suWention of Bs 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
years, alter which the aid wIU be progressively 
decreased While on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mentioned that, acoontog 
to the Nlemeyer recommendations, Sind will 
get after the first five years of provincial autono- 
my 2 per cent of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue. 


Sind has an area of 46,878 square miles and 
a population of 3,887,000 Of this, the Hindus 


of the new proving for the first six years of its ^ ^ ^MusUms 2,831,000 The rest of the 
hfe would be Bs 80 lakhs, the revenue from the Is made ip of 1,930 Anglo-Indians, 

Barrare being eatan up by interest charges Europeans and 6,627 IndUn Chrlatlani 

^i«wy from 1946 onwards, there -jhe language of the province, Slndhi, though 

be a surpItM from the ^rrage to help the many marks of Araiaic and Persian 

province Based on this assumption the jnfl„»nce and is written in a form of Perso- 
for^the orlrfnal Sanskrit 

^ than any other Indian language ^ew. however, 

inau^ratloB of the new regime capable of writing It, for only 70 out of every 

with the stare set for the advent of the new i ooo people In Sind are literate The average 
province, an Order-ln-Counoil was Issued In lormalesfs 106 perl, OOO.thatforfemales being 
I snuary, 1986, announcing that the new province as low as 21 per 1,000 The Hindus are far more 


sould start on Its career on April, 1, 1936, and] 
)^ting transitional machinery lor the conduct i 
n government till provincial autonomy Is 
itaugurated In accordanoe with the provisions 
it the Government of India Act, 193^ 

,91* P^nuansnt character are those provlilons I 
H Order-ln-CounoU wbl<^ sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilities of the parent' 


advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the trade of the province As 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate ; 61 per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
.literate Muslim females The number of those 
litmate In EngU^ ore 119 p«r 10,000—186 per 
10,000 males and 84 per 10,000 females. 
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Sind. 


Oat of every 100 workers In Siud 59 are engag- 
ed in asTicaltuie and animal huebaudry Ten 
per oenl are engaged in manufacturing Indua- 
tries, most of wldoh are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few laotories in Sind 

The cultivable area of the province ia mostly 
eommanded by the recently constructed Suklnir 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river Itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees The Slsdhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial r^pilated supply ol Irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the sterna and the prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
all of which Is easily absorbed bj Indian textile 
mills. 

Lloyd Bafngo. 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
teal of Sir Qeorge (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then 
Governor of Bombay, whose name it bears 
Started in July 1Q23, It was completed In 
January 1932 It was the completion of the 
dream of many an engineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, who formerly 
carried on his agricultural operations in a 
haphazard manner, being unable to dei^nd on 
the proverbial vagaries of the Indus. What It 
means to the Sindhl, the Slndhl alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted — or hopes to 
convert — a waterless desert into & smiling 
garden flowing with milk and honey 

The naagnifloenoe of the achievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be Imagined when It is 
realised that It is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 66 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of liondon 
Bridge Thousands of miles of new channels 
were ezoavatod varying In width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
feet In the case of water courses The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water ooorses over 80,000 miles The total 
length Is thus some 86,000 miles, which means 
about times the oiroumferenoe of the earth 

The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
exoln^g that for the watercourses was 628 
orores cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid Column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 

The function of the Barrage Is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
dutribnte it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regmators on toth banks of the river— 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank are Bohr!, the Eastern l^ara, 
the Khtdipiir Feeder Bast and the Bhalrpnr 
Feeder West. Those on the right bank are the 
Kenrth Wost^ Canal, the Bice Canal and the 
BaduOanaL 

The total number of openings In all the canal 
Head Begulatoxs is 55, each bmng of 26 ieet span 
and each opening h^ equipped with three 


electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
o< water into aB the costals is appioaiimateiy 
46.768 coseos or 467,630 galkmB per second. The 
total length of a& izrigatiGn channels including 
old and new watercourses is 64,800 miles. To 
acooBiflidi this ateggering feat, excavation ot 
earthwork to the extent of 7,500,000,000 onbio 
feet was involved, as much as would flU a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator It was estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 5,000,000 acres and this would be under 
various crops approximately as follows 
Wheat 2,451,000 acres , cotton 832,000 acres , 
rice 082,000 acres , jawari, bajrx, etc , 695,000 
acres , and oilseeds 410,000 acres 
This denoted In produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities 
Wheat 1,138,000 tons , cotton 520,000 bales ; 
rice 487,000 tons, jatoarx, bajn, etc, 283,000 
tons , and oilseeds 117,000 tons. 


Politically, the province is backward. Only 
the Hindu minority is politically minded, ihie 
Muslims owning allei^nce toSpersonalitles rather 
than to principles The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life On the other hand, there Is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
Muslim community to reassure the minority lu 
regard to the continued enioyment of its rights 
L^ders of both communities are working lor the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
sncceselul working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions. 


Karachi. 

No account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to its capita], Earaohi It is a 
comparatively new town for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Ealat migrated to 
the “ Ealachl " the land of the sand-dunes 
It was several years later that Its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British— Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, ia said 
to have forecast that Earachl would some day 
become the " Glory of the East *' Beoent 
developments in Earachl hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, fox with the 
growth of aviation, Earachl, which is on the 
main line ot imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport. If 
it Is not alreadjy one In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab If the Barrage becomes 
all that Is expected of it, Karachi may have to 
handle in 1960 nearly 1,188,000 tons ol wheat 

520.000 bales of cotton, 487,000 tons of rice, 

288.000 tons oiiomn,bajri, etc , and 117,000 tons 
of oilseeds ot the Bai^e produce exdudlng the 
produce from 429,800 acres of Dubarl cropped 
tand That this is not altogether Utopian is 
evident from the fact that within four years of 
the oommenoement of Barrage operaUoi^ that 
la, by the end ot 1987 the fc^wbg acres were 
under eultlvatlon in the Barrage Zone 981,000 
acres under wheat, 988,700 acres undo: eoitoa 
and 660,800 acrea under xioe. 
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The Madras Province. 


The Madras Presidency ooouplos the whole 
■onthem portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
oome under the 4iE«ot control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,883 S(^are 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 

K l,a coastline of about 1,260 miles; on the 
nth on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles In all this extent of coast,! 
however, there Is not a single natural harbour 
of any Importance, the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Vlza- 
gapatam are merely open roadsteads A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 8,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgirl Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency, on either side are the 
Bastem and the Western Ghats, which meet In 
the Hilgiris The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
lall. Where the diain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 160 inches on Mte seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range Where the chain Is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall Is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country , but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Klstna and Cauvery are prodnctlve | 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agrlouitnre is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 Inohes and apt to be 
untimely 

Population 
The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1981 as 47,108,602. an increase 
of 10.4 per cent over the flrare of 1921 The 
InoreaBe was not uniform The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
Increases In 1981 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations As a natural corollary 
to an increase In population the Preddenoy 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent and Christians 8 8 per cent. The 
actual number in other oommunitleB is Inconsi- 
derable The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidlan race and the principal Dravl- 
diaa languages, Tamil and Telugn are sTOken 
bv 19 and 18 million persons rrapeouvely. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tiunil, 87^ 
per oant. Telugn, 7 9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Orlva, Sanareee, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with peroentagee above 1. 

Government. 

The executive authority of the Province is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Govmnor. He is aided and advised by a ConneU 
at ten Ministers 

Affricultnre and Industries. 

The principal ooonpatlon of the province is 
africnltme enjjaiging about 68 per cent, of the 
pondatlon. Ine petndpal food crops are rloe, I 
chwam, xmgi and kambn. Tho Industrial or^ 
art ootton, sogaioane and groundnuts. The' 


agrionltnral ednoation Is rapidly progressing I n 
the Presidency. The aotlvitles of the Agcmi- 
tural Department in matters ednoatlonal oonsltt 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
aflUlated to the UniverBity of Madraa, three fsrm 
labourers schools numerous demonstration 
farms As it was found that the present course of 
middle school ednoation does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from 1st April 1932. A Middle School is 
however now maintained by the District Board 
of Madura at Usilampatti The insUtution of 
short practical conises In farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agrionltnral College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned While paddy 
which is the staple food of the popnlation, ooon- 
pies the largest cultivable area, ootton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities The 
area under ootton Irrigated and nniirigated is 
estimated at 2,872,726 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, offorts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation Side by side with an increase in the 
area under ootton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been s ystema- 
tioally introduced A special feature of 
the agricultural activities In the Presidency 
is tho large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
Bubstantlaily to the eoonomlo development 
of the province They have organised 
themselves as a rostered body under the title 
of **The United Planters' AsBOolation of South 
India," on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts Hie aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Be 76,98,86,652 
in 1984-36 and Be 76,00,69,826 in 1985-86 
increased to Bs 82,67,66,696 during 1986-87 
As in other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government There are close 
upon 18,538 square miles of reserved forests. 

Forty-nine spianing and weaving mills were 
at work on Slst March 1938, and they employed 
66,876 operatives. The number of Jute mills at 
work was four. At the close of the year 1986 
the number of the other factorieB in the Presi- 
dency was 1.661 These consisted of oil mUis, 
rope works, tie works, etc Tanning la one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency aad 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. The manufacturing aotivltleB which are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly confined to the production of 
soap There are a number of indigenous 
match factories run on cottage lines It is 
slowly becoming recognised that the Madras 
President is one of the most suitable 
parts of India for sngarcaae cultivation 
and that the several deep-rooted varieties 
of cane which have been evolved at Coim- 
batore and require very little water are 
espeoiaUy suited for the conditions vri)iflh obtain 
in several areas of the Presldenoy where they 
grow better than in the north. The depart* 
manta of Industries AuriooltnM SMlst 
the development of the sugar industry by 
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( nionstrtttion of the methods of manufacture 
f white sugar by centrifugals by gettliu trained 
agar teohnolo^te. by the award of scholar* 
tups and by investigating scdiemes for starting 
ugar factories. 

Education 

The Presidency’s record In the sphere of 
lucatlon has been one of continuous progress 
here were at the end of the official year 1988 
bout 45,500 public institutions, ranging from 
iliage primary schools to arts and professional { 
alleges, their total strength being about 
1,6U,10Q. Special efforts are being mado to 
rovlde education for boys belonging to the 
chcduled Classes The Legislative Council 
assed a resolution in the year 1929 tliatl 
oor girls reading in any educational Institu- 
on in the province — Qovernment, local fund, | 
[uuicipal or aided — should be exempted from 
chool fees in any Standard up to III Porm The 
>tal expenditure of the province on Education is 
i the neighbourhood of Es 564 lakhs The 
riueipal educational institutions in the province 
re the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai UnJ* j 
orsities, the Presidency College, the Christian 
oUege.the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’s 
ollege, the Law College, and the Queen 
Isry’s College for Women, Madras ; the 8t 
oseph's College, Trichlnopoly , the American 
ollege, Madura, the Government College, 
umbakonam , the Ceded Districts College, 
uantapur, the Government College, BaJ^* 
lundry , the Agricultural College, Coimba* 
ire , the Veterim^ College, Madras , the Medl* 
d Colleges at Madras and Vizagapatam, the 
ngiuecrlng College at Madras (Guindy), the 
Larhers’ College, Saidapet and the Goveiuraent 
laining College, Kajahmundry 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency ore 
iinlnistered under the following Acts — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
Deuded by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
1936 and the m^n changes effected by the 
mending Act whtffii was brought into force 
1 2l6t April 1930 were as follows — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
visions into forty territorial ones , 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor , 

(3) the provision for aldermen , 

(4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
® fO'iDcli from 50 to 68 members consisting 
60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 

' council and not more than three special 1 
unclUors appointed by Government for special 
bjeetb, 

(5) the reservation of three special seats for 
li Dravldas and two for Labour | 

(6) the widening of the franchise j 

(7) the aboUtlon of the system of representa* 
in of minority communities by nomination , 

for better control over oherl 
d hutting grounds, 

o' • 0” 


flO) the flxlhg of the minimum and maximum 
rates of levy of the property tax at and 20 
per cent, respectively of the annual value of 
DulldJngs and muds, and 

(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government 

Of the two seats reserved for labour, one is 
to be elected by a non-union labour electorate 
and the other by union labour electorate. 

The Madras District MunldpaliUes Act, 1020 
I as amended by Madras Act X of 1930 ; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1080. 

The amending Acts of 1080, which earns Into 
force on the 26tb August 1080, provide, tntor 
aha, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
bions to local bodies, for the inoluslon of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the orea> 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such In respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President of a district 
board or Chairman of a Municipal Oounoil 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed majonty The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1934. 

In the interests of administration, commls- 
! sioners have been appointed to all the Munici- 
palities In the presidency and these have 
replaced non-offlclal chairmen as executive 
authorities 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards wore abolished with effect from 1st April 
1984 This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards , with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nistration of district boards, It was decided to 
bifurcate them Up to the end of 1986, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four 
Eight district boards were bifurcated in 
1986 

But, it was actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Government had 
to have recourse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards In the 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
year The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience 

By an Act of 1086 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing udunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are bemg or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolli In oonnsotlon 
therewitn. 
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Bv Ml Act of 1988 the IrMChise of the 
U^raorM o<Kvattaeaeio» of theMednuiLegliia- 
tfro AmaMy wore wtlmllited to tb*t <n the 
loehl t)odlee in the Prorlnoe of JfadiM, Inehitive 
of ttie Ooiporatlon of Medrae with a view to 
widen the franchiee of local bodiee and to effect 


eooDQmy in the o(»tof preparation of the electtsal 
roUf of local bodiea. 

Xooal bodiea are now enabled under the 
Hadras Local Autborltiea Kntertalnmente Tax 
Aet. IdSQ, to levy a tax on entertainmenta given 
within their Jurladlotlon. 

During this year, the aasiatant engineers of the 
Diatriot Boards were constituted Into a Local 
Pnnd Service for the Province known as the 
Madras Local Fund Assistant Engineers Service 
This was an important step in Improving the 
status and conditions of one of the main services 
of local board employees 

imgntlon. 

In Mlaich 1926, the Secretary of State sane* 
tlonad the Oauvory Beservolr Project, the esti* 
mated coat of which amounted to about £ 4| 
miltiDns. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Oauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres, the second is to extend Irrigation to a 
new area of 801.000 acres, whiolt will. It is 
estimated, add 160,000 tons of rlcc to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which 
was completed in 1984 provides for a 
largo dam at Metur on the Oauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
bad to be revised and the revised estimate 
was ^ut £5i millions. The Project was how- 


flows into the Arabian Sea through iSravancore 
State territory Alter prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar oonsentod to the water 
be^ caught and atoired In the Travancore 
hfUs for being diverted towards the East 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a concrete and masonry dam has been 
eonstoueted and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the sumocJt 
of the range carries the waters Into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water Impound 
ed to caest level Is 15,0(10 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
Into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
Irxiiahle area commanded by the Periyar system 
la 148,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was mfBdent only for 130,000 acres To make 
np for tola deficit, the effective capacity of the 
hkka wai increased in 19?8 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting The area under Qovem- 
mettt irrtotion works in toe Madras Presidency 
dvrillff 1W6-S7 was about 7 8 million acres. 
(M tom over 8 million aoree are served by petty 
tnigatlon worka numboring about 84,000, 


Eleetrlc Schemes* 

The first stage of the Pytara Hyto 
project which was under oonstruouop by- toe 
Government of Madras has been oompleted Md 
is in operation from 1st April 1988 it 
in utwlng a fall of over 3,000 feet in the ^kar* 
river as it descends the Kilgiris Plateau im the 
generation of deotrioai energy and iU wfhs* 
mhalcm for supply to toened ghbouring districts, 
vis , the Nilgirb and Coimbatore, and parts of 
Malabar, Salem, Trlchinopoly and Tanjeve, 
The Glen Morgan scheme slwted in 1928 with 
the object of supplying power to the main 
construction works of the Pykara project has 
been merged with it In Its present completed 
form the project consists of the main power 
bouse at Slngara with an installed plant capacity 
of 82,700 B H P and the transformer station, 
principal substations at Coimbatore, Tlruppur 
Udamalpet, Sembattl, and Madura and minor 
ones at Ootaoamond, Ooonoor, Palghut, Pollachl 
and Iyeii>adl, 917 milea of high tension lines or 
1288 miles of equivalent single circuit lines The 
booked cost up to the 81st March 1938 Is 


£s. 2,13,28,805 The total number of units 
generated during the year ending Idarch 1938 
was over 82,000,0(X) The rapid growth of load 
necessitated the construction of the Mukurti 
Dam to provide additional storage of water 
The construction of the Dam was completed 
during the year The revenue realised during 
1037-36 is about Bs 25 47 lakhs against Bs 9 20 
lakhs estimated at the time the scheme was 
submitted for sanction A scheme to develop 
power from the head of water made available 
by toe Mettur Dam was sanctioned In 1935 at an 
estimated cost of Bs 1,82,00,000 The project 
has been completed, and commenced regnlar 
operation in November 1937 The Trlchinopoly 
Negapatam extensions wlilch were first treated 
as part of the Pykara system were transferred 
to the Mettur power system during the >ear. 
The system covers the districts of Salem, 
Trlchinop<riy, Tanjore, N Arcot, 8 Arcot 
Chittoor and Chingloput During the part of 
1937-38 when the scheme was In i^olar opera- 
tion 17 4 mlUlou units were generated To 
serve the needs of the Tlnnevelly, TtamniLd and 
Madura Districts, the Government have sanc- 
tioned in March 1938 the Papanasam Hydro 
Thermal Electric Scheme at an ultimate cost of 
Bs 258 lakhs Oonstruction of this scheme 
has been commenced Thermal power stations 
have also been established at Vizagapatam and 
Bexwada to serve the nortliem districts of the 
Province These thermal schemes are expect^ 
to be in regular operation in the begiimlng of 
1939 

Co-operation. 

Hie slight Improvement in the economic 
condition of the people reflected in the record 
of the proDess of the co-operative movement 
during 1986-37 was maintained during 1987-88 
The loan transactions of agriculturid societies 
otoadlly increased from the year 1984-86 and 
amounted during the year 1937-38 to Bs. 211 94 
lakhs. Except under arrear interest in Central 
Ba^ and agricultural societies, there was 
a faU In overduea In all sodetiea !l%e 
poUoy of rectification and consoUdatlon of 
exiitnig eodetiea waa continued As many as 
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»y» <l°ria« «b? W M }h. Ibw .dTMcM lorn to mmbm 

ftgktaMt S80 ill we prerloat jrear, a good number to tbe extent of Be. M.ia aga^ 

be^ non-credit looletiw. The re^a^ of Be 26.16 lakha In the nrevloua year^^ 

ProTindal Blarketing toety itarted In 


in 1086^7 Liquidation wai renorted to only 
when all attempti ivored futile to revive sooi^eB 
either by auperiMeion of oommittees under 
Boetion 48 of vob Madras Oo-operatlve Sooletiee 
Act, 1082, or by appUoation of by>law 62 and 
appointment of agents During the year, the 
B^irar 's scheme of xeotlfloatlon was pursued by 
all central banks and additional securities 
were obtained and the amount collected In res- i 
pectof loans amountfog to BS 20,01 lakhs which ' 
were ill-secured The adequacy of the security 
for loans aggregating Bs. SOS.Ollakhs given by as 
many as 7,105 societies has so far been examined. 
The strong reserves bnflt up by central banln 
will enable them without detriment to their 1 
financial stability to write off ultimately some bad 
and irrecoverable debts which have been broui^t j 
to notice The Central Land Mortgage Bank! 
recorded another year of stMuly and sustained 
progress Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
able to float debentures at low rates of interest 
and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
cent As in ttie past years, the benefit of low 
in^rest was passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
no loan bears more than six per cent Deben- 
tures of the value of Bs 26,87,100 were iuued 
as against Bs 87,21,000 in ttie previous year 
Primary land mortgage banks which num- 
bered 101 advanced loans to the extent of 
Bs. 84,60,474 daring the year as against 
Bs 38 19 lakhs In the previous year Land 
Mmtaage Banks have np to 30th June 1988 
contributed a sum of Bs 175 88 lakl^ towards 
the redemption of debts by the ryots There 
were 118 loan and sale societies at the end of 


leting Society 

^86-86 Is Btm fesllngits way. The Provlndal 
Handloom Weavers’ Society made a steady 
progress during the year. 

Law ami Order. 

The Snperlor Court for Civil and Oilmlnal 
Jndlolal work In the Presidency is the El^ Ooart 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 


tiilrteen puisne indges The extttinglaw provides 
a maximum of 16 High Ooort Judges. For 


for I 


the administration of criminal lustloe there are 
28 Sessions Judges In the Mofassal, (including 
two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Jndges being provided to 
assist Courts In which the work Is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
The administration of civil Justice Is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 87 Snbordlnate 
Judges and 141 Dlatiict Mtmslfls, In The 
Presldenoy Town there are a City Civil, Court 
consisting of two Jndges and Small Cause 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges Madras is a litigious province 
and tbe records show one salt for every 102 
persons. The Police department Is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four In 
chahie of ranges of the Presidency , one in charge 
of the Balhray Police and the Criminal Inveetit^- 
tton Department and one In charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police A 
Superintendent Is stationed at eadh district 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
P<flloe Force Is 27.716 Inolndlag the I 
Special Police. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


HaaDS 01 Aooouktb 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1088-30. 

HxADB or Aooounti. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1988-80 

Bivixna 

£8 

Ducanpb on ten Bxvxmpx 

Bs 

IV — Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

Tax 

V— Salt 

VII — Land Bevenue 

Vin — Provincial Excise 

IX — Stamps 

20,66,000 

4,99,21,000 

3,88,02,700 

1,86,00,700 

7 — ^Land Bevenue 

8 — Provincial Excise 

9 — Stamps 

10 — Forest . 

11 — ^Begistratlon 

12 — Charges on acoonnt of 
Motor Vehicles Acts 
18 — Other Taxes and imties 

24,72,000 

82,08,400 

6,17,800 

40.87.600 
29,76,100 

46.72.600 
62,800 

X. — Forest 

45.08,200 

1 Total— A 

1,80,61,700 

XI — Begistration 

XII — Keoeipts under Motor 
Vehtcles Acts 

XUi — Other Taxes and Duties 

87,03,100 

64,66,600 

3,07,600 

17 — Irrigation— Interest on 
works for which 
Capital Accounts ate 
kept 

1 18 —Irrigation — 0 t h e r 

1 Bevenue Expendl- 

1 tnre financed from 

Ordinary Beveones 

60,69,000 

1 

Total— A . 

12,84.58,800 

40,94,000 
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n»A.D 0» AOOOUJTTB 

Budget 

Estimates 

1038-89 

, Head of aooounts 

Budget 

EsUmates, 

1988-30 

RB7SirTrs~«m<i 

Rs 

DEiUNV OF THH REVWmB— 

Rs, 

XVII — Irrlgatloiu Navlgatioi 
Embaokment an 
Dmioage Woiki fc 
which Capita 
AoQOQntB are Icept- 
Grosa RecelpU 
Deduct — W 0 r k I n 

nr 

1 

eoftlt 

10 — Construction of Irrlgf 
tion, Navlgatioi 

Embankment an 
Drainage Works 

i 

1, 

(1 

2,31,800 

1,44,68,100 

g 

' Total— C 

1,23,05,200 

ExpenseB 

—40,12,400 

22 — ^Interest on Debt am 

—38,59,700 

Net Receipts 

1,04,46,700 

23 — Ai^nroplation for 

XVIII — IrrlRatlon, Navigation 
Embankment ant 

1 

anco of Debt 

8,59,800 

Drainage Works foi 
which no Capita 

r 

1 

Total— E 

—20,99,900 

Accounts are kept 

83,89,000 

26 — General Administration 

27 — Administration o i 

Justice 

2,81,66,600 

Total— C . 

1,88,34,700 

06,67,000 

XX — Interest 

20,88,000 

ments 

29— PoUce 

86 — Scientific Departments 

23,89,400 

1,61,88,800 

78,800 

Totivl—K 

20,88,000 

XXI — Administration of 

Justice 

XXII — Jails and Convict 

Bettlements 

XXin —Police 

XXVI — Education 

XXVII— Medical 

XXVIII — PubUo Health 

XXIX — Agriculture 

XXX — Veterinary 

XXXI. — Cooperative Credit 

10,78,600 

6,61,300 

6.20.400 

7.49.800 

9.02.800 

3.12.100 

3.18.100 
81,900 

4,36,000 

17,07,400 

8,000 

6.71.400 

37 — Education 

88 —Medical 

39— Public Health 

40 — Agriculture 

41 — ^Vetwrlnary 

42 — Co-operative Credit 

43 —Industries 

46 — Broadcasting 

47 — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments 

2,61,56,600 

97.89.100 
88,97,000 
28,05,200 
10,90,600 

14.60.100 
27,17,400 

73,600 

21,65,800 

XXXIL — Industries 

XXXIV —Broadcasting 

Total— F . 

10,69,76,900 

XXXVI — ^aOscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

60— CivU Works . 

61 —Interest on Capital 
Outlay on Electric 
Schemes 

1,24,69,300 

Total — F 

81,86,200 

18,09,000 

XXXIX — ClvU Works . . 

XL — Eeoeipts from Electric 

26,88,400 

Total— H 

1,42,68,300 

Bchemes— G tosh 
Receipts 

Dsduit— Working Ex- 
penses 

39,42,900 

—17,76,800 

64 — Famine 

65 — Superammatton Allow- 

ances and Pensions 

56A — Commutation of Pen- 
sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues 

100 

96,02,100 

Net Receipts 

21,66,100 

t 

Total— H 

48,64,500 

66 —Stationery and Print- 

ing 

67 — ^MlsceUaneoos 

63 — Extraordinary Charges 

21,66,900 

4,47,400 

XLIV —Receipts in old of ' 
Superannuation 

XLV —StationeTy and Printing 

2,42,100 

4,17,800 

XLVI — Miscellaneous . . 

17,94.100 

Total— J 

1,22,06,600 

TotalW 

24.64,000 

Total — Expsndititte 

15.93,98.700 

Total— SevsniM 

Eacsos of Eapoodteure over 
Reveowor Dsfiol 

15,98,21.200 

Exfitgs of Rsvobiu over 
Eapeadhore or Surplus 

12,500 

Grand Total 

15.98,21,200 

Grand Total 

15^6.21,200 


’ “»)»' baMl "83 PaymenU 
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HBiLBB or Aooouim 


BHtlm&tes, 

1938-39 


Hsn>B or AoooniiTB. 


Bodgel 

EitlmatM, 

1988-89. 


Disbubsbmbntb 


Fxcessof Bevenue over Expendl 
ture 

N imblic Debt Incurred — 

I — Permanent D( bt 

II — Floating Debt- — 
Treasury Bills 
Other floating 1 cans 

HI — Loans from the Central 
Government 


Total 


0 Unfunded Debt — 

Special Loans 
State Provident Fundn 


Total 


1* Deposits and advances — 

I — Deposits Bearing Inter- 
ests— 

Deposits of deprecia- 
tion reserve of Gov- 
ernment ('oramerclal 
concerns 

Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Be- 
duotlon or Avoidance 
of Debt 


12,600 

1.76.00. 000 

4.00. 00.000 


66,07,000 


65,07,000 


18,700 


8,59,800 


Excess of Expenditure over Bevenue 


Capital Accounts not charged to 

Bevenue — 

08 Construction of IrrlMtion. 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage Works 

72 Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

79 Capital Outlay on Electric 
Schemes 

81 Civil Work! not charged to 
Bevenue 

83 Payments of Commuted 
value of Pensions 


8,49,600 

—1,28,200 

97,38,800 

16,97,200 

12,69,000 


Total 

N Public Debt Discharged — 

I — Pernmnent Debt 
11 — Floating Debt — 

Trtasurv Bills 
Othei Floating Loans 
HI — Loans from the Central 
Government 


1,34,26,900 

2,50,000 

4,00,00,000 

6,60,800 


Total 


G Unfunded Debt — 

Special Loans 
State Provident Funds 


Total 


4,08,10,800 


43,56,000 


43.55,000 


i‘ amine Belief Fund 
Depreciation Beservt] 
i and — Electricity 
bpeclal Keserve Pund- 
Electrlclty . . 
Deposit Account of the 
Fund for Imivove- 
ment of Buial water- 
supply 

Depreciation Beserve 
Fund — Qovemm e n t 
Presses 

General Police Fund 
Deposits of Local Funds 
— District Fundi 
Municipal and Othei 
Funds 

Departmental and Judi- 
cUI Deposita— Civil 
Deposits 

Subventions from 
Central Boad Fund 
Other Accounts — 

Carried over 


6.84,800 

4.76.000 

1.91.000 


1,66,000 

40,000 

4.80.04.000 
2,99,00,100 

6 . 10 . 20.000 


14,12,58,900 


Deposits and Advances — 

— Deposits Bearing interest — 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Beserve of Government 
Commercial concerns 
— Deposits not bearing 
Interest — 

Appropriation for Bednctlon 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Funds) 

Famine Belief Fund 

Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Electricity 

Special Beserve Fund- 
Electricity . 

Deposit Account of the Fund 
for Improvement of Bora! 
Water supply 

Depreciation Beserve Fond — 
Government Presses 
General Police Fund 

Dem»its of Local Funds — 
Dtotrlct Funds 
Municipal and Other Funds 


7,600 

2.46.000 

5.84.000 

4.10.000 

1.03.000 

6 . 00,000 

60,000 

38,800 

4.78,04,000 

8,03,00,100 


Carried over . 


8,01,18,000 
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EllDB or Aoooithts 


Buds«t 

Estimates, 

19S8<39 


HbjlDS or Aoooinnra 


Budget 

Esttmatae, 

t98S-S9 


Brought forward 

P Deposits and Advances — conid | 

Deposit Account o f 
grants for Economic 
Development and Im- 
provement of Rural 
Areas 

Deposit Account of 
grants made by the 
Indian Research 
Fund Association for 
Anti-Malaria fichemes 

Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricul- 
tural Research 
Deposit Account of con- 
blbutions for Cattle 
Improvement 
Deposit Account of 
grant from the Central 
Government for the 
Development of Seri- 
cultural Industry 
Deposit Account of 
grant from the Central 
Qovemment for the 
Development o f 
Handloom Industry 
Deposit account of 
grant from the Central 
Government for Cot- 
tage and Small Scale 
Woollen Industry 
Deposit Account of 
grants from the Sugar 
Excise Duty 


III — Advances not bearing 
Interest — 

Advances Repayable 

Permanent Advances 

Accounts with Foreign 
Governments and 
Indian States 

Accounts with the 

Government of 
Burma 

Accounts with tiie 

Reserve Bank 


Brought forward . 

Disbdbsbmbnis— « on(d 

P Deposits and Advances — conid 

D^artmental and Judicial 
Deposits— 

Civil Deposits 

Other Accoimts — 
Subventions ftom Central 
Road Fund 

Deposit Account of grants 
for Economic Develop 
ment and Improvement 
of Rural Areas 
Deposit Account of grants 
mode by the Indian Re- 
search f^nd Association 
for Anti-Malaria Schemes 
Deposit Account of the 
juants made by the 
Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research 

Deposit Account of con- 
tributions for Cattle 
Improvement 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern 
ment for the development 
of Serlcuitural Industry 
Deposit Account of grant 
from tlie Central Govern- 
ment for the develop- 
ment of Handloom 

Industry 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen 

Industry 

D^osit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Duty 


B« 

8,01,13,000 


35.44.000 III — Advances not bearing 

Interwt— 

10,000 Advances Repayable 

Permanent Advances 
Accounts with Foreign 

Governments and Indian 
States 

Accounts with the Govem- 
4,00,000 ment of Burma 

, Accounts with the Reserve 

1.16.000 Bank 


Carried over 14,63,72,500 
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idSADS or ACOOiriTTS 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-89 

Hkad or Aooounts 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1988-89 

Brought forward 
REOEiPT&--conhi 

Rs 

14,68,72,600 

Brought forward 
DlSBTTBSBXBNTfl — Contd 

Bs 

14,82,32,800 

IV. — Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts 
Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and Simi- 
lar Accounts . 

V — Miscellaneous — 

Miscellaneouft— G ovem 

8.04.000 
2,81,00,000 

38,500 

2.60.000 

IV — Suspense- 

Suspense Accounts 

Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and SimilHt 
Accounts 

V — Miscellaneons — 

Miscellaneous — G o v e r n 
ment Account < 

8,04,000 

2,81,00,000 

48,500 


Total 

17,21,86,800 

Total 

17,05,66,000 



1 Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultiva- 
tors, etc 

Loans to Government 
Servants 

33,20,900 

1,36,000 

R Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities. Port 
Funds, Cultivators, etc 
Loans to Government 

Servants 

1,17,41,800 

14.000 

Total 

1,17,66,300 

Total 

34,66,900 



Remittances — 

Cash Remittances 
Remittances by Bills 

3,89,10,000 

76,00,000 

S Remittances — 

Cash Remittances 
Remittances by BUls 

8,89,00,000 

76,60,000 

Total 

4,64,10,000 

Total 

4,64,60,000 

Total — Receipts 

28,44,61,400 

Total — ^DisbnrMaiMBts 


— 'OpeniBv Cash Balance 

l.N.88Jfl 

V — Cloeing Cash Balance 

N37,4tl 

Grand Total | 

29JM,3f,791 

Gmnd Total 

2944JAm 


Administration. 


Qovemof 

Hli Excellency the Lord Enkine, a o i a 
Per$<mal Staff 

Secrdary to Hit Excellency the Governor, T 0 
Eutherford, OSI,oib,ic^ 

Private Secretary, W T Bryant, 10 8 
Military Secretary, Major TFH Kelly, OBE 
iides-de Camp, Lt S J Cuthbert , Capt 
E T R Jenyna, Capt 0 H Cole, Lieut 
G T A Douglaa 

Indian Axde-de-Catnp, Rlsaldar Khub 
Commandant, H E the Govtmor't Body Guard 
Major R F. Buttledge, ii.o 


Council of Minuter I 

The Hon’ble Mr 0 Rajagopalacharl, Prime 
Minister (Home and Finance) 

The Hon’ble Mr T. Prakasam (Revenue). 

The Hon'ble Dr T S S Bajan (Public Health) 
The Hon’ble Dr P Subbaroyan (Law). 

The Hon’ble Mr Yakub Hassan (Pobllo Works) 
The Hon'ble Mr V I Munuswaml PUlal 
(Agriculture, Excise and Rural Development) 
The Hon'ble Mr. S Ramanathan (Public 
Inlormation) 

The Hon’ble Mr V V Qlri (Industries and 
Labour) 

The Hon’ble Mr. B Gopala Reddy (Local 
Administration) 

I The Hon’ble Mr C. 3. Yarkey (Education) 
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SlOBlTABUS TO GOVaSKMlIfT 
Secrdary, Q T. Soag, o 8 1 , o i b , i o b 
Stontary, Finance Department, W Scott-Brown, 
0 I.B , I 0 B 

SeerOary, Local Admin%9lratum Department, 

L. 3. Ha«lT«r, I O.l. 

Secretary, Borne Department, A E MarEwen, 
0 I B., M.0 , ICS 

Secretary, Public Worke Department, K 
Eamannl Menon, i o s 

Secretary, Dev^opment Department, Diwan 
Bahadur V N Ylswanatha Eao 
Secretary, Revenue Department, B 0 Holdsworth, 

I.O.S. 

Secretary, Education and PuUus Health Depart 
ment, G H Cooke, jta , LOS 
Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affaire, Eao Sahib P Appu NaJr 
MlBOlLLABBOPB APPOINTMBNTB 
Membere of the Board of Renenuee 

(1) F W Stewart, 0 1 B,ii 0,1 08 

(2) D. N Btrathle, o i u , i 0 b 

(3) T AUfltlU, I 0 8 

Director of Public Inetrudion, B M Statham 
1 nepeetor-Oeneral of Police, F Sayera, o i e 
Surgeon’Oeneral, Major General K M Wilson, 

0 B.B , K u B , 1 u 8 

Director of Public HeaUh, Lieut Col C M 
Ganapaihy, u o , i m b 
Aeoountant-General, L B Ward 
InepectoT'Oeneral of Prteons, Lieut Col B C 
Oontraotor. it b , i h s 
Poetmaeter-Oeneral, 0 D Power, c i b 
CoOeetor of Curtome, C R Watkins, o i « 
Commteeioner of Excise, D N BtratlUe, 0 i E , 

1 0 8 

Inepector-Qeneral of Registration, Diwan Bahadur 
B V Sri Harl Bao Nayudu 
Directors, Eodaikanal and Madras Observatonce 
T. Boyds, P BO , A L Narayan, M A , » bc 
Supdt , Oovi Central Museum and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Publie Library, Dr F 
H Gravely 

Director of AgneuUure, J H Rama Reddy 
Duredtor of Induetrim, L. B. Green. 

Director of Fiskeriee, Dr B Sundara BaJ 
Chuf Conservator of Forests, C C WUmu. 
Director of Veterinary Services, P. T Saunders, 
OBB.MKOTB.,J T.8. 

Registrar of Co-operative Soeietiee, S A Veukata- 
ramau, i o 8 

Conmisstoner of Labour, S Y Bamamurtl, l o s 
Diroctor, Cinchona Dopt , H Wheatley. 

CM»f Enginm (General, Butidinge d Hoads), 

M. O’Brien, B.B., AJK.LO.A 


Chief Engineer for Imgatum, F. M. Dowley* 
M 101. 

Chi^ Engineer for BlectrieUy, H G, Howard, 
0.1 E 

Sanitary Engineer to the Goverrment, G V. Bao, 
BBe, AVIOE 

Preeideney Port Officer, Captain B Gordon, B 1 K 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and Loeal 
Boards, S Banganathan, o B E , i o s 
Principal, Indian Medical School, Yaidyaratea 
G Srlnivasamurthl, babl.mbom 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 

William Gyflord 1684 


Ellhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higglnson . . . . . 1602 

Thomas Pitt 1698 

Qulston Addison . 1709 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1700. 
Edmund Montague (Acting) 

William Fraser (Acting) 

Edward Harrison 
Joseph Collet 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) 

Nathaniel Elwlck . 

James Macrae , . . . 

George Morton Pitt 
Bichard Benyon 
Nicholas Morse 
John Hinde 


1709 

1709 

1711 

1716 

1720 

1721 
1725 
1780 
1736 
1744 


Charles tloyer 
Thomas Saunders . 

George Flgot 

Robert Falk 

Charles Boun^hler 

foslas DuPre 

Alexander Wyneb 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) . . 

George Stratton 

John Wblteblll (Acting) .. 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart 

John WbltebiU (Acting) .. 

Charles Smith (Acting) .. 

I Lord Macartney, KB. . . 


1747 

1760 

1765 

1768 

1767 

1770 

1778 

1776 

1776 

1777 

1778 
1780 

1780 

1781 


Governors of Madras. 


I Lord Blaoaitney, KB 1786 

Alexander Davidson (Aefttng) .. .• 1785 
MaJoi'General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B, 1786 

JohnHoBond (Aettng) 1789 

Edward J. Holkwd (AeMiia) .. .. 1790 
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lf«)or>6«iMcmlWilUai»M«!owf .. .. 1700 

8lr01iulM0akaley.B*rfc. .. 1708 

Lord Hobftit 1704 

lfftJor>Oeoenl Owrge Harrii (dctiny).. 1708 
Lord dlTe , , , , , . , , 1799 

Load William Oavondldi Bentlnck . . 1808 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir Qeorge Hilaro Bariow, Bart , K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut •General the Hon, John Aber- 1818 
cromby. 

Ihe Right Eon Hugh Billot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomaa Munro, Bart., 1820 
K 0 B Died 8 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Ormme (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Luehington . . . 1822 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K.O B. 1882 

George Edward Ruasell (Actmg) . . . . 1887 

Lord Blphinatone, a o H , a o . . 1887 

Lieut -General the Uarqueaa of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt , 0 B 


Henry Dickinson (Acting) 

.. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. 

Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingcr, Bart , o 0 b. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

.. 1854 

Lord Harris 

.. 1864 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K c b 

, . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 

.. 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, 0 r m 0 

. 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. i 

William Ambrose Morehead (Ai^i$%g) 

.. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k o b 

.. 1861 


1868 to 1864 ) 

Edward Maltby (AcHng) 

Lord Napier of Merchlstoun, Kt (a) 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General. 
1872) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K o s i , o l E 
(Acting) 

Lord Hobart 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. 

Sir William Rose Bobloaon, K.O s r 
(oeting) 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandoe, 

Q 0.8 I , 0 LB. 

The Right Hon. W P. Adam, P.O., o lk, , 
Died at Ootacanuind, 24 May, 1681, 


1868 

1866 


1872 

1872 

1876 

1876 

1880 


1861 

1881 


1800 

1801 

1806 

1000 


William Badleatoo. oal (Aefing) 

The Rigbi Boo. H. B. Grant Duff, g.o. 8.1., 

I 0.1.1. 

The Bl|d>t Hon. Robert Boadke,F.a .. 1886 
Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
erentlon.) 

John Henry Garetin, ojj (AeMiif ) . 

Baron Wenlook, o o 8 1 , o o.i i , K.O.B. 

I Sir Arthur Blibank Havelook, o.o m.q, . 

Baron Ampthlll, a 0.8 i , q o i.s , k o b . 

(Acting Viceroy and Govemor-Genera), 
1904). 

Sir James Thomaon, K.0 8.1 (AcMng) .. 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, K OA.i. (Aeimg) . . 1906 
Hon Sir Arthur Lawley, Q.c b i , q o i e , 1906 
K.0.V 0. 

I Sir Thomas David Gibeoa-Carmiohael, 1911 
Bart , 0081 , o.o.i B , rA3Ji,Q, (b) 

Became Governor of Beegal, 1 April 
Sir Murray Hammiok, ROJU., 0 1 1 . 
(AeHng) 

Right Hon Baron Pentland, f.o., a.o.8.i., 


UOIE 


1912 

1912 


1912 


0 0 8.1 , 0 0 M Q., 1918 


Baron Willingdon, 

[ GOIB.OBB (C) 

Sir Alexander (lardew, k o 8 1 (Acting) . 1019 
f Sir Charlee Todhunter, K o B i (Acting) 1 924 

Lord Goeoheo, PO,ao8i,ooiB,o.BB 1924 
(Aefifig Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1929) 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, k o 8 1 , K .0 i.b 
(Acting) . . ..1929 

Lieut -Col the Right Hon’ble Sir Getoge 2929 
Frederick Stanley, P o , 0 o.i B , o M a. 
(AetingVlceroy and Governor-General, 

1984). 

I Sir Muhammad Usman, K o i e , (Acting) 1984 
Llout-Col the Bight Hon'ble Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, Po.oo ie.oho 

I Lord Erskine, a o l b. . 1984 

Bat Bahadur Sir Burma Venkata Beddl 
Nayudu, Bt., (Acting) . 1986 

! Lord Ersldne, a 0 1 B 

(a) Afterwards (by crsatlon) Baron Napier 
of Bttriok. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Cam!- 
chael of Skirling. 

(e) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon 
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THE NA0KA8 LEGISLATIVE ASSEWLY. 

SPIAKXB. 

The Hon Mr. B. Sambamortht 

Dbputt Bfxakxb. 

Srlmathl Rnkmini Lakahmlpothl 

Eleotad Membera. 

Oonstituency 


Names 

Xadras Olty North . 


Mr F M. Adlkesavalu Nayagar. 

lUdrai City North Central 


Mr G BanglahNaIdu 

ICadrat City South-Central 


The Hon Mr. T Prakasam 

Do. 


Mr J. Slvashanmugam Filial 

Hadrai City South 


Mr. N S Varadadiarlar. 

Viaagapatam Town 


Mr. T Ylswanadham 

Cooanada Town 


The Hon. Mr B Sambamurthi 

Bowada sum Haaulipatam Towns 


B£r A Haleswara Bao 

Ountor etun Tenall Towns 


Mr Honda Venkatappayya, Fantulu 

Tanjore eum Eumbakonam Towns 


Mr V. Bhnvarahan 

Trldttinopoly eum Srlrangam Towns 


Mr P Batnaveln Tevar 

Madura Town 


Mr N M B Subbaraman 

Tlnnevelly cum Palamoottah cum 

Tutiooriu 


Towns 


Mrs Jebamoney Masslilamoney 

Coimbatore Town 


Mr C F SubbUh Mudaliyar 

Salem Town 


Mr V. B. Perumal Cbettl 

Tekkall 


Mr F Byamasnndara Bao 

Ohieaoole 


Mr. C Naraslmham 

Do. 


Mr B Ouruvulu. 

BobbUl 


The Hon Mr V V Girl 

Falakonda 


Mr Sriman Y V A Bhaskara Bao Mahasayo. 

Vlalanagram 


Mr. AUu Jogl Naidu. 

Do. 


Mr. F L Naraslmharaju 

Sarwaiiddhl 


Mr. D L Naraalmharajn 

ViraTalli . 


Mr D y Bamaswami 

Visagapatam 


Mr y J Gupta 

Bajahmundry 


Mr Marina Bubba Bao 

Do 


Btr K V B Swam! 

Amalaporam 


Mr. K Venkata Bao 

Do 


Mr P Lakshmanaswaml 

Cooanada 


Mr M Pallam Baju 

Do 


Mr B 8 Murtl 

Bllore 


Mr M Bapineedu 

Do 


Mr 0 Venkanna 

Bhimavaram 


Mr D Narayana Ba)u 

Naraaapur 


Mr Q Venkata Bedddl 

Baadat 


Zamindar of Challapalli 

Do. 


Mr Vemula Kurmayya 

Boiwada 


Sri Baja Vasl Beddl Durga Sadasiveswan 
Prasad Bahadur Manne Sultan Qaru. 

Do. 


^ E y Narayana Bao 
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Constituency 

1 Names 

lontor 

Mr A EamlKeddl. 

far&saraopet 

Mr K Venkatareddi 

renal! 

Mj E; Chandramoull 

)ngole 

Mr P Buchnppa Naidu 

Do 

Air P Subbayya 

JuduT 

1 Mr B Venkatanarayana ReddI 

Do 

Mr K Shanmugam 

Vellore 

Mr V Venkatasubbaiva 

Dtvall 

TIie^Hon Mr B Gopala ReddI 

^andukur 

Mr B Perumalla Naidu 

HUJampet 

Mr N Ranga ReddI 

ruddapah 

Mr K KotIRoddI 

Do 

Mr S Nagayya 

Pennkonda 

Mr K Subba Rao 

Do 

Mr D Radirappa 

jfooty 

Mr R Vonkatappa Naidu 

Unantapur 

Mr C Obi Redd! 

Bellary 

Mr H Bltharama ReddI 

Do. 

Mr D Govlnda Doss 

riospet 

Mr B Anantaohar 

Kurnool 

Mr Cliandra Venkata Redd! 

Do 

Mr 8 Nagappa 

Nandyal 

Mr Gopavaram Venkata RoddI 

Chandragiri 

Mr K Varadacharl 

riruttani 

Mr R B Ramakrlshna Ruju 

Do 

Mr M Doraikannu 

Madanappale 

Mr N Raraakrishna Rcddi 

Chlttoor 

Mr 0 R Parthasarathl Ayyangar 

Oonjeeveram 

Mr P 8 Srinivasa Ayyar 

Chingleput 

Mr K Blmsyam Ayyangar. 

Do 

Rao Bahadur M Chinnathambl Raja 

Baldapet 

Mr P Natesa Mudallyar 

riruvallur 

Mr M Bhaktavatsalam 

Do 

Mr 0 Chengam Plllal 

riruppattur (North Arcot) 

Mr £ A Shanmuga Mudallyar 

Gudlyattam 

Mr B T Seshadrlacharlar 

Vellore 

Mr V M Ramaswaml Mudallyar 

^nlpet 

Mr B Bhaktavatsalu Naidu 

Do 

Mr J Adlmoolam 

^eyar 

Mr D Ramallnga Reddlar 

rir uvannamala I 

Mr N Annamalai Filial 

Do. 

Mr A Ramallngam 

rindivanam 

Mr R Venkatasubba Reddlar 

Do 

Mr E Kulasekaran 

i^lUapuTam 

Mr 8 Chldambara Ayyar 

/hldambaram 

Mr R Ponnusaml Filial 

Do. 

Tnddalore 

Swaml A 8 Sabajananda 

Mr E. Bltharama Reddlar 

nrukkoyllor 

. . ... 

Mr A Bubrahmanian 

The Hon V I Munlswami Filial 

Panjore 

Mr A PI N V Nadlmuthu Filial 

Do. 

Mr H Mariemuthu 


4 
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CJonstltuency 


NaniM. 


Kumbakonam 

Mayavaram 

Mannargudl 

Do 

Negapatam 

Triclilnopoly 

Do 

MuslrJ 

Arlyalur 

Do 

Dlndigul 

Palnl 

Do 

Perlyakulain 

Tlrumangalam 

Melur 

Srivllllputtur 

Battur 

Do 

Ramnad 

llruppattur (Ramnad) 
Slvaganga 
Tutlcorln 
Kollpattl 
Do 

Sermadevl 

Tlnnevelly 

Pollachl 

Do 

Palladam 

Erode 

Dharapurani 

Goblchettlimlayuin 

Do 

Oolinbatore 
The Nllglrls 
Hosur 
Dharmapuri 
Tiruchengode 
Omalur 
Numakkal 
Do 
Salem 

Oooodapoor 

Do. 


Mr P Vcnkatarams Ayyar 

The Hod Mr S BAmanathan 

Mr A. Vedaratnam PUlat 

Mr £ Kolandavcln Nalnar 

Mr A M P. Subbaraya Ohottlyar 

Mr K Periaeami Gounder 

Mr N Halaeyam Ayyar 

Mr S T P Marlmuthu Filial 

Mr D Venkaiachalam Pillai 

Mr R Maruthai 

Mr K Kuppusami Ayyar 

Mr R B Venkatarama Ayyar 

Mr S 0 Balakrlshnan 

Mr K Saktivadivelu Gounder 

Mr A K A Ramacliandra Rcddi>aT 

Mr L RrlahnaBwami Bharaihi 

Mr P S EumaraBwaml Raja 

Mr E Eamaraja Nadar 

Mr R B Manlkkam 

Mr W Muthuramalinga Thevar 

Mr V S R M Valllappa Chettiar 

Mr Muthu Kr Ar Kr Arunachalain ( Ijcttlar 

Mr ARAB DuraiBami Nadar 

Mr P CJhiunamuthu 

Mr L Battanatlia Karayalor 

Brinmtl V Lakshmi Ammal 

Mr T 8 Chokkallngam Pillai 

Mr V K Talaui Swami Gounder 

Mr S Krlshnan 

Mr K 8 Raniaswaml Eavandar 
Mr E S Periaewaml Eavandar 
Mr S V. Venaudaya Eavandar 
Mr E N Naojappa Gounder 
Mr D Srinivasa Iyer 
Mr V 0 PalanlBwaml Gounder 
Mr H B Arl Gowder 
Mr P T Venkatachari 
Mr M G Natesa Chettiar 
I The Hon Dr F. Subbarayan 
Mr E A. Naohiappa Gounder 
Mr N Nagaraja Ayyangar. 

Mr M P. Periyafiwami 

Mr. 8 0 Venkatappa Chettiar. 

Mr. A. Balakrlshna Shetty. 

Mr. E Ishwara. 
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(TonBtitnenoy. j Names 


Pattur 

Mangalore 

Chirakkal 

Eottayam 

Malappuram 

Do ... 

Calicut 

Eurumbranad 

Palghat . . . . 

Ponnanl . . 

Madras City (Muliammadan Urban) 

Callout cum Cannanore cum Tolllcherry Towns 

Vlsagapatam cum East Qodavarl 

West Godavari cum Elstna 

Guntur 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Eurnool (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bellary (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Chlnglepnt cum South Aroot 
North Arcot (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tanjore (Muhammadan Rural) 

Trlohinopoly 

Madura 

Ramnad 

Tinnevelly 

Salem cum Coimbatore cum the NUglrls 

Chirakkal 

Eottayam 

Calicut .... 

Malappuram 

Do. 



Do 


Mr E R Earsnt 

Mr B Venkataraya Baliga 

Arakal SuUan Abdur Rahman All Rajah 

Mr A E EaderEuttl 

k(r A Earunakara Menon 

Mr £ Eannan 

Dr A (3handu 

Mr C E Qovlndan Nayar 

Mr R Raghava Menon 

Mr B M Sankaran Namhudrlpad 

Abdul Hamid Ehan 

P I Eunhammad Entty Hajee 

Mir Akram All 

Mahaboob All Balg Sahib Bahadur 
Shalk Muhammad Laljan. 

Dr Muhammad Abdus Salam 
8 Ghouse MobJdeen 
E Abdur Rahiman Ehan 
D Abdur Rawoof. 

E Muhammad Rahmatullah. 

The Hon Mr Yakub Hassan 

Basheer Ahmed Salyed 

Mr M Ahmed Badsbah Sahcb 

Ahmad Thambl Muhanunad Mohideen Maricair 

Ehan Bahadur P Ealilullah 

E B. Muhammad Abdul Eadlr Ravuttar 

Mr D Saiyed Ibrahim 

Mr J L P Roche Victoria. 

Ehan Sahib E A Shalk Dawood 
Mr P Madhvan. 

Mr M F Damodaram. 

Ehan Bahadur P M Atta Eoya Thangal 
Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib Bahadur. 
Ehan Sahib V E. Uiml Elammoo, 

Mr 8. E Shalk Rowtber. 

PalUmanayalU £ Moideenkutty 
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Constituency 


Names 


Puttur 
Mangalore 
Madras City. . 

EUore Town 

Telllcherry cum Calicut Towns 

Cuddalore 

Bellary 

Dlndlgul 

Madras City 

Tlnnevclley cum Palamcottah cum Towns 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Sohamnad. 
Ha]ee Salyed Hussain. 

Mrs A Bukmani Laksbmlpathi 
Srlmathl Qamdham Ammanna Baja 
Srimathl A. V Kuttimalu Amma 
Srlmathl Anjalal Ammal 
Dr N Lakshml Devi 
Srlmathl K Lakshml Ammal 
Mrs Khadlja Yakub Hassan 
K P Yagneswara Sarma 


Anglo-Indian 

Do 

European 
Do . 

Do ... 

Northern Circars 
Guntur cum Nellore 
Central districts 
Madras cum Chlngleput 

South Arcot cum Trlchlnopoly cum Salem cum 
Coimbatore 

Tan]ore cum Madura cum Bamnad 

Tlnnevelly 

West Coast 

Baokwad Areas and Tribal 
European Commerce 
Do. 

Do 

Madras Planters 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
The Nattukottal Nagarathars’ Association 

Northern Landholders I . 


Mr E H M Bower, IBO 
Mr E M D’Mello 
Mr William Grant 
Mr H S Town 
Mr G E Walker 
Mr D E Issaao 
Mr J Baja Bao 
Mr M J Samuel 

Dlwan Bahadur A Appadural PUlai 
Mr. V J SamuPillal. 

Bao Bahadur Sir A T Pannlrselvam 
Mr y S T Sheikh Mansoor Tharaganar 
The Eon*ble 0 J. Varkey 
The Eon’ble Mr. P Pedda Padaln. 

Mr G H Hodg|on. 

P J Luker 
! Mr D M Held. | 

Mr William Kenneth Macaulay Langley 
Mr T. T Krishinmacharlar. 

Mr KmnarararjaAl A, Muthlah Chettlyarof 
Chettlnad i 

Vyrloherla Nar^^aLa Gajapathl Baju Bahadur 
Zamlndar ol Cmsinudu 


Do II 


Sri Bala Meka Ven^taramlah Appa Bao Baha- 
dur 2amlndar of Mlrzapuram 


Northern Central Landholders 
Southern Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders 

West Coast Landholders 
Bailway Trade Union ... 

Textile W orkers Trade U nion 
Textile Workers .. . .. 

The Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (ex- 
cluding textile and railway labour) 


I Mr G Krishna Bao 

Mr K 0 Saptharishl Reddiar. 

Mr T V. K Kamaraja Fandlya Nayakar, 
Zamlndar ol Bodlnayakkanur 
Mr B M Palat. 

Mr G Krlshnamurthl. 

Mr G Ohelvapathl Chettl 
Mr N G Bamaswaml Nayudu. 

Mr P B K. Sarma. 


yisagapatam cum East Godavari Dock and Mr E^unakaram Subba Bao. 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavari cum Klstna cum Guntur Factory Mr. V. V. Naraslmham. 
Labour. 


University 


The Hon Mr 0 BaJagopalaoharJar. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Pbesidxiiti 

The Hon Dr U Rama Rao 


DWUTY PBESlDKlffT 
Mr K. Yenkataswaml Nayudu 


Constituency. 

Names 

Madras City 



Mr K Venkatasami Nayudu 

Do. 



The Hon Dr U Rama Bao. 

Vizagapatam 



Mr N Venkatachalamajl 

Do. ... 



Mr V V Jogayya Pantulu 

Do. 



Mr P Veerahbadraswaml 

East (Godavari 



Mr N Subba Baju 

Do 



Mr D Srlramamurtl 

Do 



Mr L. Subba Bao. 

West Qodavarl 



Mr P Peddlrajtt. 

Do 



Mr V. Qangaraju oltai Gangayya 

Elstna 



Mr B Narayanaswaml Nayudu. 

Do 



Mr K Pooma BIalIIkar}unudu 

Guntur 



Mr. V Venkatapunnayya 

Hellore 



Mr L Subbarama Beddl. 

Cuddapah . 



Mr y Vasanta Bao. 

Anantapur 



Mr M Narayana Bao 

BeUary 



Mr B Bheema Bao 

Rumool 



Mr N. Sankara Beddl 

Ohlngleput 



Bao Bahadur £ Dalvasigamanl Mudallyar. 

Ghittoor 



Bao Bahadur M. Bamakrishna Beddl 

North Arcot 



Mr C Perumalswami Beddlyar. 

South Aicot 



Mr B Srinivasa Ayyanagar. 

Tanjore .... 



Mr 8 A S Bm Bamanatham Chettiyar 

Do. 



Mr. N B Bamiappa Muddallyar. 

Do 



Mr £ 8 Slvasubrahznanya Ayyar. 

Trlchlnopoly 



Mr K V Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Madura . . ... 


.. 

Bao Saheb A S. Alaganan Chettiyar 

Banmad 



Mr A Bengasami Ayyangar 

Do 



Mr T 0 Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Tlnnevelly 



Mr M D. Eumaraswami Mudallyar. 

Salem .. 



Mr 8 E. Satagopa Mudallyar. 
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Oonstltuency 

Names 

Coimbatore am the Nilglris 


Mr T A Bamalingam Chettlyar 

Malabar 


Mr K, MadhavaMenon 

Do 


Mr M. Narayana Menon 

South Eanara 


Mr D M Hegde. 

Madras Eortb 


Hajee Munshi Abdul Wahab 

Madras North Central 


Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari 

Madras South Central 


Khan Bahadur Mouivi Gulam Jilani Quraishi. 

Do 


Ehan Bahadur Hamid Sultan Marakkayar 

Madras South 


8 K Ahmed Meeran 

Madras West Coast 


1 Chowwakkaran Pazhukkatha Mammu Keyl. 

Do 


Klian Bahadur Thayyllekandi Makkathll Moidu 

European 


Sir Frank Blrley. 

Indian Christian 


Diwan Bahadur S E Banganathan 

Do ... 


Mr S T Gonsalves 

Do 


Mr Jerome A Saldanha 


Nominated Memliera. 

The Rt Hon V. S Srinivasa Sastrl, p o , o H 
Mrs E S Hensman 
Bao Bahadur M Raman 
Diwan Bahadur B Srlnivasan 
Hr P J Thomas 

Bhan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman, K 0 1 e 
Dr, Sir Burma Venkata Baddi Kayudu. K C i e , P Litt. 
The Eon Dr. T S S Bajau 
Dr O Bamalinga Eeddi 





The Bengal Province. 


The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Prwdency Divisions, the district 
of Darjeeling and the Jlajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions The area of the Presi- 
dency is 82 956 square miles, with a population 
of 61,087,338 Included In the geographical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, which ore in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India The 
area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles The general range of the country 
is very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from Jalnalgurl to the forests and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans, which He 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal 

The People 

Of theinhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54 44 per cent are Mahomedans and 
'’2,212,069 Hindus These two major religions 
embrace all hut 2 09 per rent of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Anlmists combined, 
number 1,043,049 

Bengali Is spoken by ninety-two per cent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 7 per cent 

Industries 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,693,884 persona or 20 7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of those 6,041,496 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers 
The area under Jute in 1938 is estimated at 
2,481,400 acres against 2,208,900 In 1937 
Bengal is the roost important rice-produchag 
area in Northern India, and it is computed ^at 
87 per cent of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency Is devoted to Its production Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco Is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal 
The area under tea in 1986 was 213,500 acres 
There were 440 plantations employing a dally 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands 


Mannfactnre and Trade —Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
Industry (confined to the districts of Jalpoiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry The 
lute mills in and around CMoutta and in the 
trlparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency 

There was some Improvement In the lute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the year 1928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
raw Jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal in 1934-85 The 
lncreaBe<l production of ute during the next 
three seasons, however, proved that the propa- 
ganda of voluntary restriction was a failure 
With the foreign demand of jute and Its manu- 
factures gradually falling off, stock in the Mills 
began to Increase enormously with the result 
that the prices deolined and the Industry was 
about to face a serious crisis of iinrestrloted 
production The situation was to a certain 
extent eased by the timely promulgation In 
September 1938, by the Government of Bengal, of 
the “Bengal Jute Ordinance,” which restricted 
the hours of work in the mills The measure 
had a desired effect on the prices which began 
to rise again The recent heavy demand of the 
jute manufactures by the Government of U 8 A 
however, did away with the necessity of the 
restriction imposed by the ” Ordinance ” which 
is now withdrawn 

The trade of Bengal during 1 937-38 showed an 
improvement over the previous year on Ing to the 
gradual lifting of the world-wide depression 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasnre) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports increased from 
Rs 1,41 14 crores in 1936 37 to Us 1,54 64 crores 
in 1937-38 Imports of private merchandise 
increased from Rs 35 76 crores In 1938-37 to 
Rs 51 60 crores In 1937-38, while exports of 
private merchandise increased from Rs 75 37 
crores In 1986-87 to Rs 87 08 crores in 1937-88 


Slatemfnt ahomng the trade of Calcutta db Bengal separately during 193 5 86, 1936 37 dh 1987-88 



1 1935-36 j 

1 1936-37 

1 1987-38 

Galcutta 

Bengal 

Calcutta j 

* Bengal 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Aggregate value of the 
total trade (Ex treasnre) 
Imports — P r 1 V a t e Mer- 
chandise — P 0 r e i g n 
trade 

Exports — Private Mer- 
0 h a n d 1 8 e — ^Foreign 
trade 

Rs croroB 

1,23 67 

37 80 

61 22 

Rs crores 

1,32 02 

88 69 

66 40 

Rs crores 

1,32.01 1 

34 76 

69 94 

Rs crores 

1,41 14 

35 76 

76 87 

Rs crores 

1,44 24 

49 28 

79 76 

Rs crores 

1,64.64 

61.60 

87 08 


Administration. * 

The present form of administration In Bengal 
dates from January 1937. In 1912 the Govem- 
of the Province underwent an important 
Jhange, when. In accordance with the Proolraa- 
^ ^ His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the ProTlnoe was raised from the status of a 


Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Qovemor-ln- 
Council, thus brlndng it Into line with the 
Presidencies of BCadras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, eertaln of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
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Legtslstive Connell There are normally lonr 
members of the Execntlve Council who are In 
charge of the ** reserved sublecte", and three 
Ministers, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
subjects " With the enforcement of the 
Government of India Act of 1986 on April 1, 
1087, complete provincial autonomy cfl,mo Into 
being The entire administration vesta iu the 
Governor who is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers holding ofBoe during his pleasure but 
answerable to a wholly elective legislature 1 
comprising two houses * Except In regard to his 
special responsibilities, the Governor corresponda 
to a constitutional monarch The services no 
longer find a place In the legislatures and are 
subordinate to the Ministers Dyarchy has 
disappeared and there la complete responsible 
Government 

The unit of administration Is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector As Collector he superviseg 
the ingathering of the revenue and la the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice In the district 
The Immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner Commis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
botwem the local officers and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, In their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue In Cal- 
cutta , in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Qovemraent 
Justice 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who Is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Juages including three additional judges who are 
Banisters, Civilians or Vakils Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munslfs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have Jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only Criminal Justice Is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On Its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also oonflrms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Conrte Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
inolndlng one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is In charge of the Children’s 
Court, Is helped by Hony Women Magis- 
trates It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Smidl Causes with 
Judges who dispose of oases of the class that 
are usually heard In County Courts in England 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established In selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self'Govemmeiit. 

By Bengal Act HI of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodlesla the interior, the powers of Commissioner 
of mimlolpaUties were increased and the elective I 


franchise was extended Bengal Act in of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1982 by which 
material changes have been introduced, 0 g , 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
Increased and the term of office of the Com- 
mlssioner has been extended from three to four 
years Mnnloipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects. Including veterinary 
Institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary Inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of Industrial, sanita- 
ry and health exhibitions and the Improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers In regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1928 This Act, which 
replaces Art III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Art, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Execntlve officers, 
all elected by the Corporation The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer Is subject 
to the approval of Government The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1932, is 91 with 6 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies In order to Improve the Insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief 

Bengal Act Vof 1919 introdnces the new sys- 
tem oisolf-govemment bv the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old ohaulddarl 
panchavati and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
In the Presidency and up to March 1984 
over 4,787 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and Is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agrionltnre and Industries 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions r^ardlng the oonstruotion and 
maintenance of pnmio buildings and also re- 
I garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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The Eailvay Department deals with questions 
regarding acqalsitmn ol luids required by the 
several Bailways, the alignment ol new lines ol 
Hallways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser ol Government 

-Under the Kew Constitution, the 
present organisation of Public Workb 
(including Eailways) together with Irrigation 
as well as Hoad Fimd and Bengal Motor Vehides 
Act transferred from the Local Self-Government 
Department will form the Department of Com^ 
munication and Works 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration ol the port 
ol Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
NarayanganJ, and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 

Theirrigatlon Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
banl^ents and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion ol drainage by regulating 
the available supidiea of water to suit the re- 
quirements ol agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available 

PoUce. 


In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 880,640 persons were 
treated at these Institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofusail districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, lairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248 

Education 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-ln-ald 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (ol which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Erishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Bajshahi and one at 
Chittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 6 normal schools, 
one in each division, lor the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach though the 
medium of the vernacular also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial scliool 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore, 


llte Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Ballway 
Police The Bengal PoUce are under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors- General for the Dacca 
range, the Bajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakargani 
range and also one Deputy Inspector- General 
in Charge of the C I D and the, Intelligence 
Branch Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents 
The Bailway Police is divided into three disUnot 
charges, each under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superinteudents, 
Deputy, Superintandents. Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
head constables and constables There is also 
a Village Police, composed ol daffadars and 
chowlddars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board There Is a tnuning 
college and school at Sardaii in the district of 
Bajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
-Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, -Assistant Bub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta PoUce 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
surgeon General with the Qovemmentol Bengal. 


It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Mldnapore, and also at 
certain other mofnssil centres, EngUsli high 
schools for the education of boys, whfle to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached In Calcutta there are five Govemment 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency CoUege and one to the Saukilt 
CoUege Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the head quarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, ComlUa and Chit- 
tagong The other secondary schools, with the 
exception ol a few middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control The adminls- 
tratioD of primary education In all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grante being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only sUghtly from their own funds Only In 
bocWaid locaUtles are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment Apart from the Institutions referred to 
above, 80 Institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers For 
the education of Mahomedans. there are senior 
Madras as at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Bajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government Institutions 
for technical and Industrial education. All 
Institutions for technical and indnstrlal education 
(except B E (College, the AhsanuUah School ol 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries A large proportion ol 
educational work of every grade Is under the 
contrd of vuious missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-ln-aid. 
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Tho muDicipalltiea are required to expend a 
eertalQ proportion of their ordinary income on 
education They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their Jurmlctlon, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong 


In 1935-36 there were In the Presidency — 
BEooaNisDD Institutions fob Males 



Institutions. 

Scholars 

Universities 

.. 2 

1,882 

Arts Collies 

. 43 

24,618 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5,186 

High Schools 

1,188 

296,449 

Middle Schools .. 

1,888 

172.666 

Primary Schools 

.. 44,696 

1,917,419 

Special Schools . . 

2,667 

119.680 

Beooonisbi) Institutions eos Feualbs. 

Arts Colleges 

6 

706 

P rofeeaional Colleges 

8 

77 

High Schools 

83 

21,917 

Middle Schools 

90 

11,697 

Primary Schools 

. 17,644 

608,925 

Special Schools . . 

47 

8,468 

Unrecognised schools. 


Males 

1,069 

49,974 

Females 

281 

12.903 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Bducstlon and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain I 


number of AddlUonal or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of tho primary education of each district is in 
tho hands of a District Iiupector assisted by 
Bub-Dlvlsional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor fthe Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-offlelo, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law Coliege, Calcutta Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employe 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions lor the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants Government however maintain 
a specliu Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal is now looking forward hopefully 
to an improvement in her financial position This improvement is a direct result of the special 
steps taken by the Central Government and bv Parliament through tho India Act to alleviate 
Bengal's plight Under Provincial Autonomy sne is better off to the extent of Ks 75 lakhs a 
year than before In the year 1985-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount 
equal to half the proceeds of the Jute ex^rt duty, the budget showed a deficit of Bs 61} lakhs 
The Kiemeyer report, however, as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Bs 42 lakhs 
annually from an Increased share in the Jute export duty, and also an annual reliif of Bs 38 lakhs 
by cancelling the province's accumulated debt to the Centre Thus Bengal was able to face the 
future with more confidence The Budget for the year 1987-88 was a surplus Budget 
The Budget for the years 1938-39 and 1939-40, which was recently presented were again deficit 
ones, although the revised estimates for the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 as presented along with 
the aforesaid Budget, show a continaous improvement In the finances of the Province. The 
Budget for the year 1939-40 show a deficit of about Bs 87 lakhs 
ESTIMATED BEVBNUB EOB 1939-40, 


Heads of Bevenue 


Oostoms . 

Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Land Bevenue 
Provincial Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 
Beglitration 

BeoeipU under Motor 
Vehloles-Taxatlou Acts 


(The figures are in 
Budget Budget 
Estimate Estimate 
1938-39 1939-40 
Bs 


Bs 

2,39,60 

25,60 

61 

3,60,70 

1,60,00 

2,90,00 

19,36 

24,00 

20,76 


2.30.00 
82,00 

3,93,63 

1.67.00 

2.56.00 
21,86 
22,00 

21,61 


Thousands of Bs ) 

Budget 

Heads of Bevenue Estimate 
1938-89 
Bs 

Other Taxes and Duties 20,49 

Subsidised Compandes 18 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept . .. —2,81 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drain- 
age Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 3,11 


Budget 

Estimate 

1939-40 

Bs 

87,20 

14 


1,53 


8,26 



1 Dcngay jrryv»T«/t;, 




ESTIMATED EE VENUE FOE 1988-80— otmW 
(Th» figures are In Thoosands of Enpees ) 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Eevenue 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1938-39 

1939-40 


Es 

Es 

Interest 

30,98 

81,84 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settle- 

15,04 

28,73 

ments 

6,94 

6,68 

Police 

8,00 

12,07 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,29 

1,00 

Education 

15,81 

16,11 

Medical 

9,63 

9,14 

Public Health 

6,18 

5,87 

Agriculture 

3,49 

2,61 

Veterinary 

1,41 

1,48 

Co-operation 

6,30 

4,68 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

14,66 

18,86 

ments 

1,85 

1,91 

Civil Works 

Eoceipts in aid of Super- 

34,16 

37,69 

annuation 

3,08 

1,30 

Stationery and Printing, 

6,12 

6,06 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 

9,43 

19,80 

Provincial Governments 

— 

34 

Extraordinary receipts 

5 

4 

Total Eevenue Eeceipt 12,66,03 

13,77,70 



Budget 

Budget 

! Heads of Eevenue 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1938-39 

1989-40. 


Es 

Be. 

Debt raised in India 


1,86,00 

State Provident Fund 

66,60 

71,00 

Famine Insurance Fund 


2,21 

Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and Improve- 
ment of rural areas 

Depreciation Eeserve Fund 


for Government presses 86 

85 

District Funds 

1,68,00 

1,64,00 

Other Funds 

86,10 

96,00 

Civil Deposits 

6,95,30 

4,66,50 

Other Accounts 

11,68 

30,26 

Advances 

12,66 

13,76 

Accounts with theGovern- 

ment of Burma 

3,00 

6,80 

Accounts with Eeserve 

Bank 

1,60 

4,70 

Suspense Accounts 

7,13,07 

10,78,20 

Loans and Advances by 
the l*rovinclal Govern- 

ments 

13,91 

15,80 

Total Receipts 

16,72,96 

21,82,61 

Opening Balance 

1,90,84 

78,02 

Grand Total 

18,63,80 

22,10,63 


ESTIMATED EXPBNDITUEB FOE 1989*40. 
(The figures are In Thousands of Eupees) 


Budget 

Heads of Expenditure Estimate 
1938-39 


Es 

Salt 2 

Land Eevenue 32,40 

Provincial Excise 20,73 

Stamps 4,84 

forest 17,18 

Registration 18,99 

Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Acts 4,60 

Other Taxes and Duties . 30 

Interest on works for 
which Capital accounts 
are kept 22,70 

Other Eevenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues 20,80 

Other Eevenue expendi- 
ture financed from 
Famine Belief Fund 4 


Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works 

Interests on Debts and 
other Obligations . . 16,42 

General Administration . . 1,76,98 
Administration ol Justice., 1,02,78 


Budget 

Estimate 

1939-40 

Es 

12 

80,66 

22,02 

4,83 

17,68 

23,16 


4,60 

1,30 


21,92 


22,83 


19,11 

1,79,71 

1,02,53 



Budget 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure 

Estimate 

Estimate 

1938-89 

1989-40. 

Jails and Convict Settle- 

Es 

Es 

ments 

87,79 

86,16 

Police 

2,26,65 

2,82,44 

Ports and Pilotage 

6,13 

4,61 

Scientific Departments 

80 

30 

Education — General 

,, Anglo-Indian 

and European 

1,42,66 

1,56,59 

11,25 

11,47 

Medical 

58,92 

58,80 

Public Health 

46,71 

48,62 

Agriculture 

16,27 

16,69 

Veterinary 

6,69 

6,45 

Co-operation 

14,74 

16,49 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

20,64 

21,21 

ments 

5,44 

4,27 

Civil Works 

1,46,76 

1,69,28 

Famine EeUef 
Superaimuatlon Allow- 

2,00 

8,98 

ances and Pensions 

95,83 

1,00,81 

Stationery and Prlntli^ . 

21,84 

28,84 

1 Miscellaneous 
Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 

18,22 

1,04,86 

Revenues 

11,00 

11,00 


Total Eersnne Expendi- 
ture 18,24,27 


14,64,10 
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Heads of Expenditure 


BSTJMATBD BZPBNMTUOB FOB 1989-40— «wW. 
The figures are in Thousands of Bs 
Budget { 

Estlznate Heads of Expenditure 
1989-40 ' 


Budget 

Estimate 

1988-39 


Oonstruotlon of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 
works not charged to 
Eevenue . . 

Civil works not 
charged to Eevenue 
Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) ~ 
Debt Ealsed In India 
State Provident Fund 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Subvention from the Eoad 
Development Fund 
Fund for economic develop- 
ment and Improvement 
of rural areas 

Depreciation Eeserve Fund 
for Government presses.. 
Schedule Castes Education 


Be 

— 60 

- 2,48 

66,00 


Be 


— 2,67 

85.00 

47.00 
1,91 


Budget 
Estimate 
1988-39 
Es. 


Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds 1,66,00 

Other Funds 86,70 

Civil Deposits f 6,88,10 

Other Accounts \ 

Advances 
Accounts with 
Government 
Burma 

Accounts with Eeserve 
Bank 


the 

of 


Loans and Advances 
by the Provincial 
Governments 


..,37 

12,69 


3,00 


2,80 

7,11,07 


22,18 


Budget. 

Estimate 

1989-40. 

Bs. 

1,62,00 
87,00 
/ 6.36,02 
^ 18,95 

6,80 

4,60 

10,77,20 

18,42 


3,03 

Administration 


Total expenditure 

16,88,82 

21,25,24 

Closing balances 

1,74,98 

86,39 

Grand Total 

. 18,63,80 

22,10,68 


GOVERKOIl 

Hls Excellency Sir John Aokroyd Woodhead, 
K.O 8.1 , 1 0 8 

FSRBONAL STATI. 

Fscrsfufp to thi Governor oj Bengal, L G Plnnell, 
los 

jlfftt Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, A C 
Hartley, I OB. 

MUiBiry Serretary, Lieut Col J M Hugo 
Surgeon, Capt P I Pranks, u e o s , i m 8 
AidM-de-Cflmp —Capt The Lord Ardee, Grena- 
dier Guards 

Lt P H W Brlnd, The Dorsetshire Eeglment 
Lt J. Chandos-Pole, The Coldstream Guards 
B£r. K. Tolson, Indian Police 
Commander J Cameron, R i K , Principal Oflloer 
Mercantile Marine Department 
Lt Col E H Ferguson, E v , Commanding 
Northern Mounted Elfles 
Lieut -Col C. G Wanren-Boulton, Commanding, 
The Calcutta and Presidency Battalion 
Lieut -Col J. A. BeU, Commanding, The East 
India Hallway Eeglment. 

Indian Aid&^e-Oamj). Elsaldar Dost Mohammad 
Ehan, The Poona Horse 

E«ny. ludMn Aide-de-Camp, flardar ^^dur 
^nssb Bahadur ChettrC H b.h , late Subedar 
Major. Bastsrn Frontier Elfles. 

Commandant, E. B. The OovemoTe jioay 
A, F. Harpar, The Eoyal 

Deooan Horse. 

Bwparivtmdetu, H. S. Gooemor's JfKofi.-— 
E. F Watson, o,b.i., i.m. i m.b. 


COUNOII. OF MI 518 TBB 8 . 

The Hon'ble Mr Abdul Kasem Failul Hue, 

' Minister In charge of the Education Depart- 
ment (Chief l^nuter). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nalinl Eanjan Barker, Minister 
In charge of the Finance Department. 

The Hon'ble Khwa ja Sir Naslmuddin, K o i b , 
Minister In charge of the Home Constitution 
and Election Department 

The Hon’ble Sir Bljoy Prasad Singh Eoy, Kt., 

' Minister In charge of the Eevenue Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Ehwaja Hablbullah 
Bahadur, of Dacca, Minister in charge of the 
Department of Local .Self-Government and 
Industries. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srlechandra Nandy, of 
Eassimbazar, Minister In charge of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Works. 

I The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Buhrawardy, 
Minister In charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour and Eural Eecon- 
Btruction. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Musharruff Hossaln, :^n 
Bahadur, Minister In charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments 

The Hon’ble Mr PrasannaDeb Ealkut, Minister 
in charge of the Forest and Bxdse Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr Mukunda Behary M^ok, 
Minister In charge of the Co-operative Credit 
and Eural Indebtedness Department. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tamlsuddin Ehan, Minister to 
charge of Puidlc Heall^ Medical and Aifri- 
culture and Veterinary Department. 
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ADlONIStBATIOl^-eonlcf. 


81OBIVAXIAV. 

Ohtef Sterelarv to th* Govommeni of Bengal and 
SeorUary, Homo Depairttnont, H. J. Twynam, 

0 8 1 , 0 I B , LO B. 

Joint Secretary, Bom Dept,, B H Hutchings, 

1 0 s. 

DepvAy Secretary, Borne Department and Free 
Officer, P D Martyn, i C B 
Secretary, Eetenat DepartmrU,B V H Symons, 
los 

Secretary, Finance Department, D. Gladding, 

01 H , 108 

Joint Secretary, Commerce and Labour Depart- 
ment, E H Parker, 1 0 8 
Secretary, LegitlaUve Department, H. D 
Benjamin, 1 0.8 

Joint Secretary, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
IndeMedneee Department, B W. Holland, I 0 s 
Secretary, Agrievdtwre and Induetriee, H Graham, 
108 

Secretary, Department of Public Eealth and 
L S G,Q B Butt. I 0 8 
Secretary, Judicial Department, T. J. Y 
Boxburgh, oil, l.O 8. 

Secretary, Education Department, T. H. Bow, 
108 

Secretary, Departmnt of Communicatione and 
Worts, B Ifaophenon, I 0 B 

MISOBLLABBOU 8 Apfoiktkbnib. 

Member, Board of Revenue — W H. Nelson, 
108 

Director of Publie Instruction, Br. W A Jenkins 
B Sc (Sheffield) 

Director of Public Bealth, U-CoX A 0 Chatterjl, 

I.V.8. 

Inspector-General of Police, J. 0. Farmer, I P 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L H Colson, 

O.l.B. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General B P Goll, 
IKS 

CeUeetor ofCuttom, Oakutta, G N. Bower, b a., 

I 0.8. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, M E Elrpalanl,| 
LOB. 


Director of Industries, S 0. Mltter, b so. 
(Bng). 

Protector of Smigrante,'Lt.-C6\ Eeshav ShadashW 
Thakur, i m B. 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Carden. Calcutta 
0. 0. Oalder. 

Deputy Secrrtary, Department of Commerce and 
Labour, R L WaIker,i0S 
Reforms Commissioner, R.N. Gilohrlat, OIB., 
LKS. 

Curator of Berbanum, Royal Brdanio Gardens, 
Eallpada Biswas. 

LIBOTBNANT-GOVBRNORS of BBNQAt. 


Frederick J Halllday . . . 1854 

I John P Grant . . . 1869 

j Cecil Beadon . 1862 

I -William Grey . . 1867 

George Campbell . . . . 1871 

Sir Blchard Temple, Bart , K 0 s.i. . 1874 
The Hon Ashley Eden, 0 8 i . . 1877 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, K 0 8 i {Offig ) . 1879 

A Elvers Thompson, 0 s i , 0 i e 1882 

H. A Cockerell, 0 s i (Officiating) 1885 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, e 0 S l , 0 i e 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred BUlott, e 0 s i 1390 

Sir A P MacBonnell, e 0 8 i (Ojfig ) 1898 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k 0 s i . . 1895 
EetIred 6th AprU 1898 

Charles Cecil Stevens, 0 s i (Offig ) . . 1807 

Sir John Woodbum, E 0 B I , . 1898 

Bled, 2lBt November 1902 
J A Bourdillon, 0 s i (Officiating) , , 1002 

Sir A H Leith Fraser, E 0 8 i . 1008 

Lancelot Hare, 0 8 i , 0 i E (OJfig ) 1906 

F A SlacWe (Officiating) 1906 

Sir E N Baker, K 0 B i 1908 

EetIred 2lBt September 1911 
P W. Buke, OBI (Officiating) . . 1911 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship 
GOVEBNOBS OF THE PRESIDENOV OF FOBT 
WnuAM IN Bengal 

The Bt Hon Baron Carmichael ef 
Skilling, a 0 i.E , E 0 M G . . 1912 


AeoourUant-Oeneral, S 0. Bas Gupta 
In^ ^^ Oeneral of PrisOfns, U,-C 


Postmastor-Oenorol, J.H. 
Inspector-General of Reg 
CbataiJI, K.A., 11 .B.B. 
Direetor of AgriouUore, M. 
SA.O., K.C. 



Cook 

!ion, Babu Sukumar 
bury, u A , b.bc.. 


The Et Hon Earl of Eonaldashay, 

GOIB . . .. 1917 

The Et. Hon. Lord Lytton . . 1922 

The Bt. Hod Sir Stanley Jackson, p 0 , 

e.0.LB. 1927 

The Bt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, po., 

O.O.B., a.O.I.l 1982 

The Et. Hon Lord Braboumc, g 0 1 B , M 0 1937 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Ih. Hon’ble KbM Bab.d»rll Aitall HKt«. o : . 
Dvorr SpBiMB 

MtAshraf All Khan Chaiidhury, Bar-at-Law 
^ Elected Members 
Name of Members, f 

I Name of Constituency 


Babu Jatlndra Nath Baeu 

Mr SantoBh Kumar Basu 

Mr Iswar l>as Jalan 

Or. J M Daa Gupta 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee 

Mr. Barada Pto»anna Fain 

Mr, TuIbI Chandra Qoswaml 

BaI Harondra Nath Choudhury 

Or NalinekshaSanyaliPh D (Lond ) 

Mr Surendra Mohan Maitra 
Mr Blrendra Nath Mazumdar 
Maharaja Kumar Bday Chand Mahtab . 
Babu Adwalta Kumar Maji 
Mr. Praraatha Nath Banerjee 
Mr Banku Beharl Mandal 
Dr Sharat Chandra Mukherji 
Babu Debendra Nath Dasa 
Srljab Ashutosh MulUck .. 

Sfijut Manlndra Bhusan Sinha . 

Mr. Kamalkrishna Bay . . 

Mr. Debendra Lai I Khan, 

Mr. Krishna Prasad Mondal 
Mr. Kishori Pati Boy 
Babu Harendra Dolui 
Mr. Gobinda Chandra Bhawmik 
Mr. Iswar Chandra Mai . 

Mr Nikunja Behari Maitl 
Mr Dhiiendia Narayan Mukerjl 
Babu BAdha Nath Das . 

Mr Sukumar Dutta 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Bay 
Mr. PuUn Behary MulUck 
Bral Jogash Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Mr. Hem Chandra Nasker 

Mr. P. Banerjl 

Mr. Anukul Chandra Das 
Mr. Hatlpada Chattopadhyay 
Babu Lakahml Narayan Bisww 


( Calcutta North. 

Calcutta Bast 
Calcutta West 
Calcutta Central 
Calcutta South Central 
* Calcutta South 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal 
^urdwan Division North Municipal 
V^**‘6anas Municipal. 

' * y dency Division Municipal 
Bengal Municipal 
]^Vengal Monlclpal 
^in Central. 

Burdwan 

Do 

, Birbhum 

Do 

, Bankura West 

Do. 

Bankura East. 

Mldnapore Cent 
Do 

. Jhargram cum ■ 

Do. tal 
Mldnapore Ea 
Mldnapore SoV 
. Mldnapore Soi^®®^ 

Hooghly Nortl**^ 

Do ^ 

Hooghly South 
Howrah. ^ 

Do 

. 24>FaTganaB 81 

Do. 

24-Pargana8 Jf 
Do. 

. Nadia. 

Do. 
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Name of Members j 

Name of Constituoncy. 

Mr Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, m a , b L. 

Murshldabad. 

Eai Sahib Kirit Bhosan Das 

Do 

Mr. Atul Krishna Ghose 

Jessore. 

Mr. Basik Lai Biswas 

Do. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, b l 

Khulna 

The Hon Mr Mukunda Behary Mullick, MA 

Do. 

Babu Patlram Bay 

Do 

Mr Satyapriya Banerjee 

Bajshahl 

Mr Atul Chandra Kumar 

Malda. 

Mr TarInIcJharan Pramanlk 

Do 

Babu Prem Harl Barman, B L 

Dinajpur 

Mr Sbyama Prasad Barman 

Do 

Mr Nishltha Nath Kundu 

Do. 

Mr Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 

Jalpalguri cum Sillguri 

The Hon Mr Frasanua Deb Ralkivt 

Do. 

Babu Upendranath Barman 

Do. 

Mr Jotindra Nath Chakra barty 

Bangpur. 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singba . | 

Do. 

Mr Puspajit Burma 

Do 

Mr Narondra Narayan Chakravarty 

Bogta cum Pabna 

Babu Madhu Sudan Sarkar, B L 

Do. 

Babu Monoranjan Bannerjee 

Dacca East 

Mr Dhananjoy Boy 

Do 

Mr KIron Sankar Boy 

Dacca West 

Mr Charu Chandra Boy, 6 t 

Mymensingh West 

Mr Amrita Lai Mandal 

Do. 

Mr. Blrendra Kishore Bay Choudhury, b l 

Mymensingh East, 

Mr Mano Mohan Das 

Do. 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Faridpur. 

Mr Blrat Chandra Mandal 

Do 

Mr Promatha Banjan Thakur, U A , Bar-at- 


Law . . ... 

Do. 

Mr Narendra Nath Das Gupta . . 

Bakargan} South-West 

Mr. Upendra Nath Edbar, tf A., B L . 

Do 

Mr Jogendra Nath Mondal 

BakarganJ North-East. 

Mr Dhirendra Nath Datta 

Tippera 

Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, B L 

Do. 

Mr. Harendia Kumar Sur, b l, . 

Noakhali 

Mr Biahim Chandra Das, b l. 

Chittagong. 

Mr Dambar Singh Gurung 

Darjeeling. 

The Hon Khwaja, Sir Nazlmuddln, E o i u 

Calcutta North, 

Mr M A H.Ispahanl .... 

Calcutta South 

Mr. K Nooruddin 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Md Solaiman 

Barrackporo Municipal 

The Hon Mr H S. Suhrawardy, h A (Oxonand 


Calcutta), B sc , B 0 L (Oxon), Bab-at>Law. 

24-ParganaB Municipal. 

The Hon Nawab K. HabibuUah Bahadur 

DaocaXMunicipal. 
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f Name of Constituency 

Moulvi Abul Hashim, B.L 

Burdwan 

Maulvl Md Abdur Basheod 

Blrbhum. 

£hau Bahadur Dr Syed Muhammad Siddique 

Bankura 

Khan Bahadur Alfaz*ud-din Ahmed, M A 

Mldnapore 

Maulvl Abdul Quasem 

Hooghly 

Khan Suheb Abdur Kouf 

Howrah 

Mr. Jasimuddlu Ahmed 

21-Parganas South 

Mr. Yousuf Mlrza 

24-ParganaB Central 

Khan Bahadur A F M Abdur Kahman 

24-ParganaB North*£ast 

Mr M Shams uddin Ahmed 

Kushtia 

Mr Mohammad Mohsin All 

Meherpur 

Maulvl Aftab Hosain Joarder 

Nadia East 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M Azizul 
Huq, OIK 

Nadia West 

Maulvl Abdul Bari, M A , B L 

Berhampore. 

Sahlbzada Kawau Jah Syed Kazem All Mcerza 

Murshldabad South-West. 

Mr M Farhad Eeza Chowdhury 

Janglpur. 

Maulvl Syed Nausher All 

JesBore Sadar. 

Maulvl Waliur Eahmau 

JesBore EaBt 

Moulvi Serajul Islam. B L 

Bongaon. 

Khan Bahadur Maulana Ahmed All Enayetpurl 

Jhenidah 

Mr. Abdul Hakeem, u a , B l 

Khulna. 

Mr Syed Jalaluddln Hashomy 

Satkhlra 

Mr Mostagawsal Huque Syed 

Bagerhat 

Mr M Asliraf All 

Nator. 

Maulvl Manlruddln Akhand, B.L 

EajBhahl North 

Maulvl Muhammad Amir All Miah 

Bajsbahi South 

Maulvl Md Moslem All Molla 

Bajshahl Central 

Maulvl Madzuddin Chowdhury 

Balurghat. 

Maulvl Haflzuddin Chowdhuri 

Thakurgaon. 

Maulvl Abdul Jabbar, B L 

Dlnajpru Central Eaat 

Khan Bahadur Mahtabuddin Ahmed 

Dinajpur Central West. 

The Hon Nawab Musharraf Bosalii, Khan 
Bahadur 

Jalpalgurl cum Darjeeling 

Khan Bahadur AML liahaman 

NUphamari. 

Hajl Saflruddin Ahmed 

Bangpur North. 

Mr Shah Abdur Bauf, b l 

Eangpur South 

Kazi Emdadul Haque 

Kurlgaon North. 

Mr Mia. Abdul Hafiz 

Kurlgaon North 

Maulvl Abu Hossaln Sarkar, b l 

Galbandha North 

Mr. Ahamed Hoasain, b a (Allg ), b l 

Galbandha South 

Maulvl Eajlb Uddin Tarafdar . 

Bogra Bast. 

Maulvl Mohammad Ishaque 

Bogra South 

Dr. Maflz Uddin Ahmed, U B . 

Bogra North 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed All 

Bogra West. 

Maulvl Azhar All . . 

Pabna East. 

Mr. A M. Abdul Hamid 

Pabna West. 
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Name oX Constituency. 

Mr. Abdur Baschld Mabmood . . 

Serajganj South 

Mr Abdullab'Al'Mahmood, U a , b l 

Serajganj North 

Mr Md BaratAll 

Serajganj Central 

Mr Zahar Ahmed Choudhxiry 

Malda Nortli 

MouItI Idris Ahammad Mia, b a 

Malda South. 

Mr. Khwaja Shahabuddin, 0 b s 

Narayanganj South 

Moulana Muhammad Abdul Aziz 

NarayanganJ East 

Mr Syed Abdul Salim 

Narayanganj North 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Hakim Vikrampur 

Munshlgan] 

Mr. Bezaur Bahmau Ehan, B l 

Dacca South Central 

Maulvi Aulad Eossaln Khan . 

Manikganj East 

Maulvi Abdul LatlX Biswas 

Manikganj West. 

Maulvi Mahammad Abdus Shaheed 

Dacca North Central 

(Vacant) 

Dacca Central 

Mr Fazlur Bahman 

Jamalpur East. 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 

Jamalpur North 

Mr Oiasuddiu Ahamed . 

Jamalpur West 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, M a., B l 

Jamalpur cum Muktagacha 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Mymensingh North. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahed . . 

Mymensingh East 

Moulana Shamsul Huda 

Mymensingh South 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim . 

Msrmensingh West 

Moulvi Masud All Khan Fauni 

Tangail South 

Moulvi Mlrza Abdul Hafiz, b L . 

Tangall West. 

Mr Syed Hasan All Choudhury 

Tangail North 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Kablruddin Khan, B L 

Netrakona South 

Mr Abdul Husain Ahmed 

Netrakona North 

Moulvi Md Israil, u A , B L 

Kishoreganj South 

Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Klshoreganj North 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddln Ahmed 

Kishoreganj East 

Mr Shamsuddin Ahmed Khandakar 

GopalganJ 

Moulvi Ahmed All Mrldha, b I.. . 

Goalundo 

The Hon Mr Tamizuddin Khan, H A , B L 

Farldpur West 

Mr YusuX All Choudhury 

Faridpur East 

Mr. Mohammad Abul Fail 

Madaripur West 

Al-HadJ Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury 

Madaripur East 

The Hon Mr A K. Fazlul Huq 

Patuakhall North 

Mr. Abdul Kader 

Fatuakbali South 

Khan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar 

Firojpur South. 

Khan Sahib Syed Md AXzal 

Plrojpur North 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Hashem All Khan 

Bakargan] North. 

Mr. Sadaruddin Ahmed 

Bakarganj South. 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab Khan, b l 

Bakargan] West. 

Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, B A 

Bhola North. 

Hajl Moulvi TnXel Ahmed Ohowdhury, b a 

Bhola South. 

Moulvi Mastufa All Dewan 

Brahmanbaria North. 
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Kawabzada £ Nasirullah 

Brahmanbaria South 

Mr Maqbul Husain 

Tippera North-East. 

Maulvi Maflzuddin Ahmed 

Tippera North 

Mr. Bamlzuddin Ahmed, M a , B L. 

Tippera West. 

Mr Asimaddin Ahmmed 

Tippera Central. 

Moulvi Muhammed Hasanuzzaman 

Tippera South. 

Moulvi JTonab All Majumdar 

Chandpur East. 

Ehan Bahadur Maulvi Abidur Eeza Choudhury 

Chandpur East 

Mr Sahedali, M a , B L 

Matlabbazar 

Moulvi Mahammad Ibralilm 

Noakhall North 

£haa Sahib Moulvi AmlnuUah 

Noakhali Central 

Mr Shaha Syed Glolam Sarwar Hosaani 

Eamgan] cum Ealpur 

Mr Sayed Ahamad £ha 

Noakhali West 

Mr Sayed Abdul Majid ' 

Noakhali South 

Maulvi Abdur Eazzak 

Feni 

Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad 

Cox’s Bazar. 

Ehan Bahadur Mohammad Anwarul Azim 

Chittagong South 

Moulana Md Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 1 

Chittagong South Central 

Al'haJJ, Moulana, Dr Sanaullah, PB p 
(Lond ), Bab-at-Law. 

Chittagong North East 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir 

Chittagong North-West 

Miss Mira Dutta Gupta 

Calcutta (General) 

Mrs Hemaprova Majumdar 

Dacca (General). 

Mrs Hasina Murshed, MBS 

Do 

Begum Farhut Bano Khanam 

Dacca (Muhammadan) 

Miss P B Boll-Hart 

Anglo-Indian 

Mr L T Maguire 

Do 

Mr G Griffiths 

Do. 

Mr J W Chippendale 

Do 

Mr I A Clark 

Burdwan Division. 

Mr J E Walker 

Hooghly cum Howrah 

Mr F C Brasher 

Calcutta and Suburbs 

Mr E J. Hawkins 

Do 

Mr Curtis Millar 

Do 

Sir George Campbell 

Do 

Mr G Morgan, o i s 

Presidency Division 

Mr H Brabant Smith 

Eajsbahl Division 

Mr William C Patton . 

Darjeeling 

Mr J W E Steven 

Dacca Division 

Mr L M Gxosfleld 

Chittagong Division 

Dr H C Mukherjee 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division 

Mr. S A. Gomes 

Dacca Division 

Mr P E S Warren 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr L M Blomenstock 

Do. 

Mr M. A F. Hintzel 

Do. 

Hr F T Homan .. 

Do. 
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Hr B M. Sassoon 

Bengal Chamber of Commeroe 

Hr David Hendry 

Do 

Mjr. W. 0 Wordsworth . . 

Do. 

Kr, E A Hamilton 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

bb H £ Norton 

Do 

Mr W A M. Walker 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Mr I Q Kennedy / 

Do 

Ifr.H 0 Bannerman 

Indian Tea Assooiatlon. 

Blr 0 G MacGregor 

Do 

Mr E B Whitehead 

Indian Mining Association 

Sir Hari Banker Faul, £t 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

The Hon Mr Nalinl Ranjau Barker 

1 Do 

Mr Debt Prasad Khaltan 

' Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

BaI Mungtoolai Tapnrla Bahadur 

Marwari Association 

Hr Abdor Eahman Slddiqi 

Muslim Chamber of Commeroe 

The Hon'ble Sir Bljoy Prasad Singh Eoy, Kt 

Burdwan Landholders 

The Hon Maharaja Srlachandra Nandy, m A , of 
Kasim bazar 

Presidency Landholders 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay 

Eajshahl Landholders. 

Maharaja Shahshi Eanta Aoharjya Cbaudhury 
of Mnktagaoba. 

I Dacca Landholders. 

Eai Kshirod Chandra Eoy Bahadur, b.a 

Chittagong Landholders 

Mr J. N. Qupta 

Eailway Trade Union 

Mr Aftab All 

Water Transport Trade Union 

Dr Suresh Chandra Banerjl 

Calcutta and Bnburbs (Eeglstered 
factories) 

Hr Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 

Barrackpore (Eeglstered factories). 

Mr. Slbnath Banerjee 

Howrah (Eeglstered factories) 

Mr A M A Zaman 

Hooghly cum Serampore (Eeglstered) 
factories). 

Hr B. Mukherjee 

Colliery (Coal Mines). 

Baba Litta Honda Sirdar 

Bengal Dooars (Western). 

Dr. Byamaprosad Mookerjee, m.a., b.i., Bab- 
av-Law. 

Calcutta University. 

Mr Tazlir Eahman 

Dacca University 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBEfilBBNT 

The Hon’ble Mr Satyendra Ohandra Mltra. 

DBPXTTT PHBSIDBNl 
Mr Ham idol Haqae Chowdhory 

Elected Memben 

Name of Members I Name of Constituency 


Bengal Legislative Assembly 
Bo 


The Hon’ble Mr Satyendra Chandra Mltra 
Mr Hamldol Huq Ohowdhury 
Mr Shrlsh Chandra Chakraverti 
Mr Xanai Lai Goswaml 
Hal Manmatha Nath Bose Bahadur 

Bal Satis Chandra Mukherji Bahadur 
Mr Banajir Pal Ohoudhury 
Bal Sahib Jatlndra Mohan Sen 
Bai Brojendra Mohan Maltra Bahadur 
Bal Xeshab Chandra Banerjee Bahadur 
Bal Sahib Indu Bhusan Barker 
Mr Lallt Chandra Das 

Alhad] Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan 
Khan Bahadur Nazlruddin Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur S Fazal EUahi 

Khan Bahadur Ataur Bahman 

Mr Humayun Boza Chowdhury 
Mr Mukhlesur Bahman 

Khan Bahadur Muhammed Asaf Khan 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ibrahim 

AlhadJ Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad 
Bsmall 

Khan Bahadur Kazl Abdur Bashid 
Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury 
Khan Bahadur M Abdul Karim 
Mr Moauemall Ohoudhury al%as Lai Mia 
Mr. Khonhed Alam Chowdhury . 

Kban Bahadur Syed Muhammad Ghaziul Huq 
Khan Bahadur Bezzaqul Haider Chowdhury 
Mr. Knr Ahmed 

Mr. H. 0. A. Hunter ... . . 

Mr. W. r. Soott-Kerr 

Hr. W. B G Laldlaw 


Calcutta General (Urban ) 

Calcutta Suburbs General (Urban) 

Burdwan Division South-West General 
(Rural) 

Burdwan Division North-East General (Rural) 
Presidency Division General (Rural) 

Bajshahl Division North-West General (Rural) 
Rajshahi Division South-East General (Rural). 
Dacca Division North General (Rural) 

Dacca Division South General (Rural) 
Chittagong Division General (Rural) 

Calcutta and Surburbs Muhammadan (Urban) 
Burdwan Division Muhammadan (Rural) 

Presidency Division South Muhammadan 
(Rural) 

Presidency Division North Muhammadan 
(Rural) 

Rajshahl cum Malda Muhammadan (Rural), 

Rajshahi Division North Muhammadan 
(Rural) 

Bangpur Muhammadan (Rural) 

Bogra cum Pabna Muhammadan (Rural) 
Dacca North-West Muhammadan (Rural). 

Dacca South-East Muhammadan (Rural) 
Mymensingh West Muhammadan (Rural) 
Mymenslngh Bast Muhammadan (Rural) 
Farldpur Muhammadan (Rural). 

Bakargan] Muhammadan (Rural) 

Tlppera Muhammadan (Rural) 

Noakhali Muhammadan (Rural). 

Chittagong Muhammadan (Rural) 

European. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Name of Members 

^ a me of Constituency. 

Pr Eadha Ntunud Mookerjl 

Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Khan Sahib Snbidali MoUa 

Do. 

Mr Kamlnl Eumar Dutta 

Do 

Mr Mohamed Hossain 

Do 

Kai Eadhlca Bhusan Hoy Bahadur 

Do 

Mr H Q G MacKay 

Do 

Mr D H WUmor 

Do 

Mr H P Poddar . 

Do 

Mr Banklm Chandra Datta 

Do 

Mr Nareah Nath Mookerjee 

Do 

Maulana Muhammad Akram Khan 

Do 

Mr Sachindra Narayan Sanyal 1 

Do. 

Mr Mesbahuddln Ahmed 

Do 

Mr Kader Baksh 

Do 

Mr Saileawar Singh Boy 

Do 

Mr Nagendra Narayan Bay 

Do 

Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain 

Do 

Mr Narendra Chandra Datta 

Do 

Mr Humayun Kablr 

Do 

Baja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur of 
Nashipur 

Nawabzada Kamruddin Baidar 

Do 

Do 

Mr £ C Ormond 

Do 

Khan Bahadur M Shamsuzzoha 

Do 

Bai Surendra Narayan Siniia Bahadur 

Do 

Begum Hamida Morain 

Nominated 

Mrs K D’Bozarlo 

Do 

Mr Elrishna Chandra Boy Chowdhury, m B B 

Do ^ 

Mr Latafat Hossain 

Do 

Dr Arabinda Barua 

Do 

Mr D J Cohen 

Do, 
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The United Provinces. 


Tbe United Provinces lien in practically the 
centre of Upper India. It is bonnded on 
the north by Tibet, on the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and senth-east by Bihar, 
on the sontb by two of the Ohota-Nagpar 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Bangor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Birmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Bampnr, Tehri- 
Oarhwal and Benares with an area of 6,948 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 40,614,883 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877 1 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1002 and received Its present 
designation on April 1 1937 It includes 
four distinct tracts of oountrv portions 
of the Himalayas, Inclndlng the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which ars entirely in the bills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hUl systems of Central India 
Including Bundelkhand The Gangetic plain 
Is proMOted by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
In all ordinary years and years of limited 
dron^t. The flnt two of these tracts are inler> 
tile and support a very sparse poiralatlon and 
the Qoutral Indian platmu is almost equal- 
ly intertUe, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 642 persons per square mile 
In the west to 666 in the centre and 768 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater popnlation pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rodcy hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees ana iun^e, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed wlti) dense forest, affording excellent 
big and snudl game shooting, and rising beyond 
In a tangled mass of ridges, ever hl^er and 
higher, until It reached the Une of the eternal 
snows, bnt the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna and Gogra 
The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 64 4 percent 
ranking as snoh whilst Mahomeds^ number 16 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians; 
(Bnropeani and Indians), Jains, Bikhs, Farsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Bamalists. followers ofj 
the Arya SamaJ sect, which obtains widely 
In tbs Punjab and has extended Its influence 
to the United Provlnoes. The three main 
r^ysioal types are Dravldian, Aryan and 
Moagollold,tbe latter being confined to the 
HtwiMnyn and gal>»Hlmiiayan districts and 


the former to South Mlrzapnr and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
DravfdJan origin Two languages are apokea 
by the m^oritr of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi Urdu being more common 
In the urban areas and becanse of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming tho 
hnpua franca of the Province 
Agriculture 

The thief industry Is agriculture, which 
Is the principal source of livdlhood of 71 1 per 
cent of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8 2 per cent The 
soils of the Province fall into three groups 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium . the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also tlmre are light loams and mvel 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive The soli generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly In low-lying, heavy 
days The greater part of the Province 
Is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in theHUIs to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur DIvIbIous, whilst the Am 
Division receives only about 26 to 80 Inches 
annually Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions in the past, 
improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable Improvements In 
the latter area, however, shor^e of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns Steps are being taken to Increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals 
The commodity prices were in general lower than 
those prevailing In 1087 except in the case of 
gram which indicated an improvement during 
the last three months of the year over the prices 
prevailing in tho corresponding months of the 
previous year The area under wheat and rice 
moreased with a corresponding increase In the 
product The area under sugar-cane declined 
in comparison to that In 1937 and the outturn 
also decreased by 3 per cent There was a 
decrease In the area under cotton, but the 
average outturn Increased considerably The 
position of the agriculturist, however, remains 
more or less the same Land is held on zemlndari 

tenure In Agra and talqudari tenure in Oudh 
The principal land owners in Oudh are the 
O^uqdars, some of whom own very large estates. 
The area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 
64 per cent, of the total area in Oudha. 
Manufactures. 

The province Is not rich In minerals. Iron 
and copper are found In the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, there were mines of Importanoe there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and InaoeesBlbiUty, most of them have been 
lobsed. Gold Is found in minute quantities by 
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wEBUng the BEuds in some of the rivers in 
the biilB Limestone Ib found in the HimslEyas 
and in the EtaWEh dietrlot, End Btone is 
largely quarried in the Miraapur district 
Cottage and artistic industries, however, abound 
in U P Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the province as a home 
industry : and weaving bjr means of handlooms 
Is carried on in most dlstriots Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinulng and weaving 
mills According to the cenaus of 1981, 45,12a 
persons wore employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ' Kimkhab * 
brocade is made) but considerable work Is now 
done at Etawah, Sandila and kCau, Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the notra 
‘Ohlkan* work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains 
Benares uses local gold thread for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimkhab* weaving The glass 
industry is important at Pirozabad, Bahjol, 
Balawali,Sa8al,HathraB,Harangau, Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Kalul (Allahabad) Morada- 
bad is noted for its lacquered brass -work, | 
Benares fur brassware-engraving and repousse, | 
Farrukhabad and Pllkliawa (in Meerut 
district) for their calico prints and Agra for 
its durrles and marble and alabaster articles , 
glazed pottery is made at Chunar and Khurja, 
clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow, 
carpets at Mirzapur and leather goods in Cawn- 
pur, Agra and Lucknow 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Eheri) , the 
carving and inlay work of Kagina and Salia- 
ranpur, the art silk Industry of Tanda, Bllari 
(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock and brass 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
industry of AJmora, the durrles of Khairabad 
(Sltapur), Cawnpore and Bareilly, the pottery 
of M^izamabad (District Azamgarh) and the Ivory 
uork of Lucknow also deserve mention 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre It 
has taimeriOB, soap factories, oil mlUs, cotton, 
woollen and other mills The woollen mill Is 
the largest in India Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill 
There are ( otton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut. Suhuiunpur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Eathras, 
Benares and Moradabad There are now some 
70 Sugar Factories In the province worked by 
the vacuum pan process, they are situated main- 
ly in the Qorakpur, Bohllkliand and Meerut 
divisions A certain amount of Sugar is also 
made by the open pan process and a large 
quantity of gur is made In the villages 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur /tr« 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares 
Shoe laoes, elastic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore. 
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The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lncknow, Meerut. 
Aligarh, Hatliras, Muttra, Agra, Farrokhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaflamagar, Gliaziabad. EJinrJa, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhlt and Shahjahanpnr. 

Admlnistnitloo. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieuteuant-Oovemor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
I raised to the statas of a Govemor-ln«Ooancll, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Connell in diarge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
April 1, 1987, provincial autonomy was in- 
laugurated In thfe Province and a Cabinet of 
0 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G I Act of 1935 The 
present Cabinet consists of 6 Ministers. The 
medium for the transaction of public business is 
the Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secrets^), and 
0 Deputy Secretaries Inolnding the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy 
Legal Bemembranoer who are ex-OJJicio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There 
1$ also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who Is tx-OJficw 
Under-Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 5 Assistant Secretaries The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis* 
tratloD, Secretariat Administration,, Political, 
Public Information, Ecclesiastical and Police 
Departments , the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department , the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
and Scarcity Departments , the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, fodna* 
tries, A^oulture and Excise Departments ; the 
L 8 G Secretary Is in charge of the Local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Ifodioal and Pnblio 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre- 
tary Is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments The seventh Secre- 
tary la In charge of Fublio Works Depart- 
ment (Buildings and Roads) and (Irrigation), 
and Forest department. Government spends 
the cold weather, October to April, in Luc^ow 
and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at Luck- 
now The Governor and some of the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Nalnl Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also In the cold weather The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its Jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six In Agra and twelve 
in Ondh, average area 2,200 sqime mllm and 
average population a million Each district is 
in charge of a District Oifioer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Ckiileotor in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudb and Enmaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division Is under a Commlsfloner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of which is held by the Collector ef 
Jhansi and that of Kumaon by the Deputy 
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Commissioner, KainiTal, in addition to their 
duties There are ten divisions having I 
an average area of nearly 10,600 squa^ miles 
and an average population of nearly 6 millions 
The dlatriots are sub>divided into UPi$U», 
with an Average area of 500 square miles 
and an average population of 236,000. Bach 
Tahttt is in charge of a Tahiildar, who is rea. 
ponstble for the ooUeotion of revmue, and also 
ezetcises Judicial powers. Tahttii are divided 
into parganai which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub 
ordinate to the Tah$Udar$ are naib tahiildart 
and Jcamtngoi. Ordinarily there are three 
kammaoi and one naib tahtildar to a tahail 
The Eamiftgot supervise the work of the 
patwarU, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil 
lagers and Government. For Judioial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as> 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
as the case may be to each of his subordi - 1 
nates, wbo may be covenanted clvlUans (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) 

Justice 

Justice is administered by the High Court ofj 
J udicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudb sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and ten per> 
manent Judges six of whom are Indians, and the] 
latter consists of a Chief Judge and three Judges 
one of whom is Indian There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
ten^rariiy held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudn) of district and sessions Judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to thej 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar They have] 
both original and appellate Jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate; 
Jurisdiction in rent cases District Officers and 
their assistants, including tahsildors, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Eumaon has been brought under the Civil Juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
I>rovlnce there are civil Judges, Judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs \^o dispose of; 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the I 
Jurisdiction of a civil Judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a. 
munsif can hoar oases ordinarily of a value not' 
exceeding Bs 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Bs. 6,000 In Oudh the ordinary lurlsdic 
tion of a civil Judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Bs 20,000 and the ordinary! 
Jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Bs. 2,000, 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary Jurisdiction can be removed alto-i 
getner in the case of a civil Judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to ite. 5,000 j 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district I 
Judge while those from the civil Ju^es 
go to the High Ck)urt or the Chief Court except! 


in cases of a value of Bs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district Judge. Small cause oourt 
Judges try suits to the vame of Bs 600 but the 
Senior Judges of Small Causes at Lucknow is 
empowered to try suits of a civil nature of which 
the value does not exceed Bs 1,000 There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Bs 200 
suite, and village munsifs whose Jurisdiction is 
fixed at Bs 20 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are 
the district and municipal boards, which, with 
the exertion of one municipal board, have non- 
official Charimen Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Bs 60,000 or over 
have executive officers to whom certain admini- 
strative powers are reserved The administra- 
tive functions of the municipal and district 
boards are performed by the Chairman and 
Executive Officer or the Secretary, but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration The district boards obtain 
42 5 1 per ( ent of their Income from Government 
grants The other chief sources of income aie 
the local rate levied from the land owners and 
the tax on circumstances and property Imposed 
by some of the boards The United Provinces 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act came into force 
with effect from January Ist, 1936 The 
tax realised under this act is also utilized in the 
payment of pants to local authorities for 

K oses of expendltiue on the construction, 
tenance and improvement of roads The 
chief source of municipal income is the octroi 
or terminal tax and toll which is an octroi 
In modified form Local opinion Is strongly 
in favour of indirect as opposed to direct 
taxation for municipal purposes 

Public Works Dspartmsnt 

The public Works Department (Buildings and 
Beads and Irrigation Brandies) is in the portfolio 
of the Hon’ble Minister of Communications and 
Irrigation and the post of Secretary to Govern- 
ment In this department is held by a member of 
the Indian Civil Service 
The Buildings and Boadg branch is ad- 
ministered by a (3hlef Engineer. The 
Province Is divided into circles and 

divisions Each circle is in charge of a 

Superintending Engineer and each division 
IS in charge of an Executive Engineer All 
metalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds and construction of all other department 
buildings except those of the irrigation brancli 
costing more than Bs 6,000 are In charge 
of the Buildings and Bonds branch 

The Irrigation branch is administered by two 
Chief Engineers The province Is divided into 
circles and divisions 

The Irrigation branch administers the 
various irrigation works of the province 
as well as Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid, 
and the tube-well irrigation sebome, and the 
Fyzabad Electricity and Oogra Pnmping 
schemes The Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and 
the Apa Canals, the llydro-eleotrlo works and 
the tube-wells arc in charge of the Chy Engi- 
neer (West), and the Sarda Canal, the Gopa 
pumping scheme and the Bondelkhand 
In charge of the Chief Engineer (East). 
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The Saida Canal, a work of the first 
magoltnde, was opened In 1028 for Introdnoing 
Irrigation into Ondh Its head works are 
sitnated at Banbassa on the border of Nepal, 
The length of the main canal and branches, 
including dlstribntaries, drainage cuts and 
escapes, is 6,956 miles, and the area irrigated 
Is over 10 lakhs of acres annually including over 
2i lakhs acres of Sugarcane 

The Ganges Canal — Upper and Lower 
The head works of the former are situated at 
Hardwar In the Saharanpur district and of the 
latter at Narora in the Aligarh district The 
Upper Ganges canal came into operation in 
the year 1855-66, and its total mileage of 
channels is 6,011 miles The area Irri^ted 
annually is nearly 12 lakhs of acres The 
lower Ganges canal was opened in 1876*80 
and the total mileage of its channels is 6,005 
miles This system also irrigates nearly 
10 lakhs of acres 

The Ganges Oanal Hydro-eleotrlo Grid, 
supplies power at attractive rates for domestic, 1 
Inanstrlal and agricultural purposes to 14 
districts in the west of province and to 
hhahdara in Delhi province Seven of the ten 
falls available for electrlflcatlon have been 
developed and a stand-by steam power station 
at Chandausl of 9,000 kilowatts has been 
constnioted No loss than 29,700 kilo- 
watts in all is available Besides supply- 
ing some 76 towns with cheap current for light 
and fans and minor industries, the grid pro- 
vides energy for irrigation pumping from 
rivers and open and tube wells The Ganges 
Valley State well Scheme coraprl8csaboutl,600 
tube wells, covering the districts of Moradabad 
Bljnor, Budaun MuMffarnagar,Meorut,Buland- 
shahrand Aligarh, introducing irrigation on 
the volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
Irrigation This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,000 sub-stations Is already having an 
important bearing on the economic dlspostu of 
crops and the development of minor industries 
In the urban centres 

The steam power house at Sohwal Is 
capable of supplying 1800 kUowatta. The 
cnergv is used to electrify Fysabad and 
Ayodhya and to pump 160 ousecs from the 
Oogra Into the JFyzabad canal System 120 
miles in length 

Investigations into the electrical and I 
financial possibilities of a Grid Project for 
the eastern districts of the province have been 
completed and the recommendations of an! 
expert Committee, appointed in November 
1937, are under consideration. 


The PoUce Force 
Insi 


Police 

is administered by an 


Inspector-General, with three Deputies and three i 
Assistants, forty-seven Superintendents, forty- 
five Assistant Bnperintendents and sixty-one 
Deputy Superintendents excluding five tem- 
por^ officers There Is a PoUoe Training 
Opllege at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal There is a 0 I. D form- 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 


Inspeotor-Qeneral with three Assistants. 
The Armed Police of the provtnoe is now re- 
armed with 410 musket in place of 476 musket 
and the Martini Henry Elfle which formed their 
previons armament The administration of the 
Jail Department is in charge of an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, who is a member of the 
I Indian Medical SerWee 


Education* 

Bducailon is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid There 
are five unlveraitles, the four residential univet- 
sltles of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra The lust named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside tlie United Pro- 
vinces, of the Bight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on Ita 
external side, vxz , the Agra and St J obn*s 
College at Agra, the Christ (Jhurch, D A V and 
Banamn DharamCollegeotOawnpore, the Meerut 
Oolloce, Meerut, the Bnnil^ College, Bareilly 
and St Andrew's OoUege, Gorakhpur There 
are lobermediate Colleges aM anglo-vernaoular 
high and middle lohooli which prepare boys for 
the high school and Intnmedlate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate EduoaUon, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education 

There are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Government Intermediate Colleges, the 
remainder are under private management and 
ore aided by Government. 

The Isabella Thobum College at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaito Girls' College at Allahabad 
Impart university edneation to Indian girls and 
the ThooBophical National Girls' School and 
Women's College at Benares, the Muslim 
Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh, Mablla 
Vldyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now, Fratap Singh Hindu Girls' Inter- 
mediate College, Moradabad, Muslim Girls 
Intermediate College, Lucknow and Balika 
Vldyalaya Intermediate OoUege, Cawnpore, 
teach up to the intermediate stage In 
addition to these there are A V High Schools, 
English Middle and Yernacular Lower Middle 
schools and primary schools thronghont the 
province for the education of Indian Girls , they 
are controUed by a Chief Inspectress of Girls' 
Schools under Ote Director of Public Instrnction 
The St George’i Intermediate CioUege, Mussoorie. 
the PhUander Smith CoU^e, Naini Tal the 
St .Toseph’s College, Naini 1^1, Sherwood lutear- 
medlate College, Naini Tal, and La Martin- 
lere College, Lucknow, are the weU-known 
institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
ebUdren In the provinoe which teach upto the 
Intermediate stage Besides these, there are 
many exceUent edncational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lncknow, AHahabaa 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to the Lucknow Cfiirlstian College. There 
are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
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Mining and Metallurgy in the Benan« Hindu 
University where four-year oourses of training 
are provided, leading to degrees In the two 
BubjeotR This is the only University in India 
whore training in these two industrial suMects 
is available There is a Qoverament Bngi 
neering College at Eoorkce (Thomason College), 
a School of Art and Crafts in Lucknow ana 
an Agrlouitural College, and a TtLhnologiciil 
Institute at Cawunoro , an Agricultural 
School at Bulandshahr and another atOorakhpur, 
there la also a non-Governmeut Agricultural 
Institute at Naini, Allahab.id Education 
in law is given at four residential univer- 
sities and at the Agra and Meerut Colleges, 
and at the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnporc 
and at the Bareilly College Instruction 
in commerce for the B Com degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Bharma 
and the D A V Colleges at Cawnporc and in the 
8t John's College at Agra , a commerce depart- 
ment for B Com degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M B B S degree of the Luck- 
now University Besides this there are two 
ntedical schools at Agru for men and women 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tlbbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maiotaiued 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is administered througti 
them and the expenditure of giants for verna- 
cular education is in their hands Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools and eight 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers There are also four normal 
schools for training of Women vernacular 
teachers Each district has a deputy 
inspector of schools wlio is the Se« rotary of the 
Education Committee of the district Imard. 
assisted by several sub deputy Inspectors 
There ore seven inspectors who supervi'io both 
anglo-vernncular and vernacular edumtion in 
their circles 

Medical 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent lor 
Medical old to women in the administration 
of the Dufferln fund affairs A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1934, to relieve 
the I. O of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his office A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (ftanikbet and 
Boorkee) Medical OfBoers in military employ 
hold ooUateral civil charge. There are 104 
Provincial Medical service officers In charge 
of important Moflusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 


Provincial subordinate raodioal service officers. 
Lady doctors and women Pub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanaViin women In their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner 

Tlie bent equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnporc, Kina Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European stylo) and Saint Ma^'s C-ottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the lAdy Dufferln Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Mmlieal College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped collets in the 
country, with a staff of highly eflJclent pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to It is the 
first in the Province The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 19'i2, 
is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
Instruction of students In midwifery and 
gynaecology There are also male and 
female moaloal schools at Agra The X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun lias boon closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
in X-Ray at the King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, where every facility for such work 
would be forthcoming Is under the consideration 
of the Government There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hills The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Nalnl Tal is an up-to date and well-equipped 
inRtibutioD for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptivos A new T B clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad 

Arrangements for starting 16 Travelling 
dispensaries and 48 fixed Allopathic Dispensaries 
under the Rural Development Scheme have been 
made Stops for starting 146 Ayurvedic and 46 
Unaiil Dispensaries under the same scheme are 
also being taken 

There wore 71 subsidized dispensaries and 
30 subsidised medical iiraetitioners working at 
the end of December 1938 

A scheme for opening Indigenous subsidized 
dispensaries and encouraging Hakims and Valds 
to settle in rural areas on small subsidies has 
also been introduced A sum of Rs 50,000 has 
been allotted for to assist District Boards, 
which, on account of financial stringency, are 
unable to provide adequate medicines and 
equipment to their rural allopathic dispensaries 

With a view to provide facilities for the train- 
ing of Indian girls as nurses and midwives a 
training school has been opened at Agra 

An Ambulance Dispensary, for medical relief to 
women by women, has been started as an experi- 
ment in the district of Unao under the control 
of the Countess of Duflerin’s Fund, U P 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Oovemment of the United Provinces, 


Hbadb or Bevsnus 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1938-39 

Heads or Expeeditubb 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1038-80 

Principal Heads of Revenue 



Bs. 

rv —Other Taxei on 

Bs 

Direct Demand on the Revenue 
6 — Salt 


Income 

20 ,00,000 

7 — Land Bevenue 

06,44.060 

V— Salt 

300 

8 —Provincial Excise 

18,86,336 

VII — Land Bevenue 

0,11,87,136 

0 — Stamps 

10 — Foren 

2.90.628 

VIII —Provincial Excise 

1.36.26,000 

30,33,410 

IX —Stamps 

1,46,50.000 

Forest Capital outlay met 
from Bevenue 

X —Forest 

48,81,000 

11 — Begistratlon 

4,74,606 

XI — Uegistntlon 

10,50,000 

12 — Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act 

XII— Becelpts under Motor 

10,18,176 

Vehicles Taxation 

10 . 10,000 

13 —Other Taxes and Duties 

76,778 

Act 

Xin — Other Taxes and 

Duties 

6,08,000 

Railway Revenue Account 

16 — State Bailwaya — Interest on 

BaHwav Revenue Account 


Debt 

15C — Subsidised Companies 

6,400 

126 

XVI — Subsidized Companies 

1,60,000 

Irrigation Revenue Account 


Irrigation, Etc 


XVJI — Irrigation Working Ex- 
penses 

1,11,48,807 

XVIT — Works for which Capi- 
tal Accounts are 


17 — ^Interest on Irrigation works 
for which Capitol Accounts 
are kept 

1,18,09,402 

kept — 

Becelpts 

2,76,10,700 

18 — Other Bevenue expenditure 
financed from ordinary 

Lets—yr 0 r k 1 n g 
Expenses 

1,11,48,807 

Bevenues . 

Irrigation Capital Account (Met 
from Revenue) 

1,36,018 

XVIII— Works for which no 
Capital Aooouats are 
kept 

1 

14.600 

19 — CoDstmotion of Irrigation 
Worka— 

B — (1) Fimmced from 

Ordinary Bevenues I 


Debt Services 

XX.— Interest 

' 11,21,140 

B — (2) Financed from > 

Ordinary Bevenues J 
Debt Services 

22 — Interest on debt and other 

8480 

Ctvtl Administration 

XXI —Administration 0 f 

obligations 

23 — Appropriation for Beductlon 
or Avoidance of Debt— 
(»)) 6 inking Fond 

21,17,778 

23,18,816 

Justice 

11,16,650 

(st) Pamenta to the Central 
Government 

Civil Administration 

XXII —Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

6,71,600 

16,20,687 

XXm — Police 

6,41.678 

25 — General Administration 

1 ,U, 86,866 

XXYI —Education 

13,68,000 

27 — Administration of Justice 

71,22486 

XXVn —Medical 

3,17,600 

28 —Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

81,86,424 

XXVm —Public Health 

2,92,630 

29 —Police 

1,6640400 

XXIX —Agriculture 

23,83,620 

36 — Sdentlflo Departments 

37 — Education 

26,400 

2,10,67,464 

XXX —Veterinary 

1,40,031 

88 — Medical 

86,40,762 

XXXI — Co-operative Credit 

1,72,638 

30 — Public Health 

40 — Agriculture . 

28,47,602 

71,24,661 

XXXn — IndttStriM 

5,74,863 

41 —Veterinary 

6,12,880 

XXXVl — Misodlaneous Depart- 

42 — Co-operative Credit 

6,82,081 

£047442 

ments 

1,18,060 

48 — ^Industries 

Carried over 

12,42.06,728 

44 — ^Aviation 

47 — Misoellaueous Departments 

6,000 

00478 
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Hkads ov Esybndb 

1 Budget 
Estimate, 
1038-89. 

Hiadb Of EXPlNDlTOn* 

Budget 

Estbnatea, 

1088-89. 

Brought forward . 

Ba 

12 42,06,71i 

9 Civil Worie and MiteeUaneone 

Bs 


PtMie Itnprovmente 


Civil YForlw and MiseelUmeout 




PrMit Improvtmentt. 

XXXIX —Civil Works— 


60 —Civil Works— 

(a) Provincial expendl 

62,97,798 

(a) Ordiixary 

8,84,000 

tore 

( b) Improvement of Com 

b) Tratufer from 


mnnlcations from 


Central Boad 
Development 


Central Boad 

D e V e 1 0 pmeni 

1 

11,60,126 

Account 

11,60,126 

Account 

MiteeUansoua 






MteceUaneout 


XLIIT —Transfers from Famine 


64 —Famine Belief— 


BeUef Fund 

97,840 


XLIV — Beoelpta In aid of 


A — Famine Belief 

97,840 

superannuation 

1,00,600 

B — Transfers to Famine Belief 
Pond 

65 — Superannuation Allowances 


XLV —Stationery and Print- 


1,04,37.979 

ing . 

10,17,980 

and Pensions 


6,94,085 

56 — Stationery and Printing 

14,71,005 

9,09,682 

XLVI — Miscellaneous j 

67 — Miscellaneous Chargee 

ConirdnUtotu and Mitaellatuotu 
AdiuOmanU batiMen Central and 


Extraord%narv Item 

68 — Extraordinary charges 


Provincial QovenmenU 

XIIX — Orants-in-ald from 



Central Govern- 


Total expenditure met from 

14,28,26,661 

ment 

26,00,000 

Bevanue 

Total Bevenue 

18,01,70,299 

Capital accounts not met from 
revenue 


1 

1. 

r 


68 —Construction of Irrigation 
works 

68 — Cardtal outlay on Hydro- 
Electric works 


Beadt 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

A — B.UPBB DabT. 


7,71,800 

10,66,372 

I — Permanent Debt — 


81— Civil works not met from 
revenue 

19,92,848 

(») Provlu 0 1 a 1 
Loans bearing 


SS — Payments of conunuted value 
of pensions 

4,93,768 

taterest— 

8 per cent United Provinces Loan, 


86 —Payments to Betrenohed Per- 
sonnel 

—19,611 

1061-68 . 




New Loan ... 

1,00,00,000 

DeM, DepotUi and Remittance 


United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 
(it) Loans not bearing 
Interest 

Beads. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

A — BUTBB DABT. 


n.— Floating Debt— 




Treasury Bills 


I,— Permanent Debt — 


Other Floating 




Loans 

6,00,000 

(«) Provincial Loans bear- 


111— Loans from the Cen- 
tral Government 

ing interest— 

8 per cent United 


Total 

1,06,00,000 

Provinces Loan 1961- 
66 .. 

8% U. P. Loan 1952 

2,62,000 

1,61,000 
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HliDS ov Bitbbtuk. 


Hkadb or ExPiironnrBV 


UNFUNDED DEBT 

SpeoUl Loam 

State Provident Funds — 

General Pro- /Bnpee Branch . 
vldentFund \ sterling Branch 

Indian Civil f Bupee Branch 
Service Pro- < 

vident Fund I Sterling Branch 

Indian Civil ( Bupee Branch 
Service (Non- j 
European j 
Me m her a)\ 

Provident 1 

Fund (^Sterling Branch 

Contributory r Bupee Branch 
P r o V 1 dent J 

Fond I Sterling Branch 


0 e 1 1 a n eons j 
P r 0 V 1 dentA 
Funds i. 


Sterling Branch 
Total 


DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

DeponU Bearing InUrett 
(A) BBSlBTl FUXPS 
A— Famine Belief Fond-x 
Tramfen from the Bevenne Ao> 
count 

Interest Becelpts 

DtpotUi not Beanng InUreet 

(A) Sinking Funds— 
Apnronrlation for Beduotlon or 

Avudanoe d Debt— 

6 per cent United Frovlnoea Loan, 
10i4, Sinking Fnnd 
8 per cent United Provinces Loan, 
Sinking Fnnd 

8 per cent United Provinces 
Loan, 1952, Sinking Fund 

Other ApproprlatloBS 

(B) Beserve Funds— 
Dapredatton Beserve Fond— lirl* 


DeU, Depoeits and Rmittance 
Neods— contd 

(•t) Loans not bearing interest 
6 per cent United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan 

II —Floating Debt— 

Treasurv Bills 
Other Floating Loam 

III — Loam from the Central 
Government 


UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Special Loam 
State Provident Funds— 


Service (Non- 
Enr opean 
Members) 
P r o V I d ent 
Fund 


' Bupee Branch 

27,25,000 

.Sterling Branch. 

2,80,000 

■ Bupee Branch 

20.000 

Sterling Branch 

8,90,000 

Bupee Branch 

4,000 

Sterling Brsnob 


Bupee Branch . 

75,000 

Sterling Branch 



I Pro vident J 
Fund 1 


0 e 1 1 a n eom j 
P r o V 1 denf\ 

Funds (.Sterling Branch 


DEPOSITS AND 
ADVANCES. 

Doponti Bearing InUreet 

(A) Beserve Funds— 

A— Famine Belief Fund- 

Transfers to the Bevenne Aooonnt 
B— Investment Account . . 
Depoeitt Nd BaoHng InUrut 
(A) Sinking Funds— 

8 per cent. Unitsd Provlnoas Loan, 
1M1-«S .. 

8 par cent United Provinces 
Loan, 1962 
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HBADS Of Bitxnob. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1088-89 


Rs. 

(B) Beiem Funda— eon/i 


Depredation Beaerre Fond — 
Govanunent Freaa 

47,000 

United Frovlncea Road Fond 

10,00,000 

General Police Fund 

1,28,000 

Transfen from Famine Relief 
Fond 

1,00,000 

(0) Other Deposit Account*— 

Deposits of Local Fund*— 


District Funds 

Munldpal Funds 

Other Funds 

1,93,76,000 

65,28.000 

8,58.000 

DepcBrtmWUA and Judicial DapotiU 

Olvil Deposits— 


Revenue deposits 

Olvll Oonrt deposits 

Qrimlnal Court deposits 

Personal deposits 

27.70.000 

06.86.000 
1,66,000 

2.00,86.000 

Forest deposits 

Public Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds 

70,000 

18,00,000 

6,80,000 

Deposits of Ootton Oess Fund 

4,000 

Deposits for work done for pub- 
Ito bodies or individuals 
Unclaimed deposits In the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund 

8,60,000 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work done for private bodies 

Deposits on account of contract 
price of liquor 

10,000 

Other dceounU 


Subventions from Central Road 
Fund • 

11,60,126 

Deuoslt account of grants from the 
(leiitnl Government for Econo- 
mic Development and Improve- 
ment (d Rural Areas . 

60,000 

Deposit account ot grants from 
the Central Qovenunent for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement d Rural Areas — 
Cooperative Training and Bdu- 
cation 

81,000 

Do. Woollen Industry 

18,000 


Hbaps Of Ezpshditukb 

Budget 

Esthnatee, 

1988-89 


Rs. 

Depotits not Bearing intemt— 
eontd 


Sinking Fund Investment Ac 
count-> 

5 per cent United Provlnoes Loan 
1944 

(B) Reserve Funds— 

19,00,071 

Droredatlon Reserve Fund- 
Irrigation 




Government Press 

32,980 

United Provinces Road Fund 

26,86,760 

General Police Fund 

82,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

1,00.000 

(0) Other Deposit Accounts— 

Deposits of Local Funds— 


District Funds . 

1,98,26,000 

Municipal Funds 

68,78,000 

Other Funds 

8,60,000 

Departmental and Judicial 
Depoetle— 


(Avll Deposits— 


Revenue deposits 

26,80,000 

Civil Court deposits 

62,25,000 

Criminal Court deposits 

1,86,000 

Personal deposits 

2,77,76,000 

Forest deposits 

70,000 

Public Works deposits 

18,74,000 

Trust Interest Funds .. 

4,75,000 

Deposits of Cotton Oess Fond 

4,000 

Deposits for work done for 
public bodies or Individuals 

Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provideat Fond . 

2,70,000 

Deposit of fees received by 
Government servants for 
work d(me for private bodies 

8,000 

Dq^aits on aooooal of oooMaet 
price of liqnor 

.... 
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HllBS OF ERVENUB 

Budget 
Estimates, ! 

Heads of BxPKUDmrKE 

Budget 

Estimate, 


1038-39 


1938-39 


Es 

Other Accounts 

Ea 

Other Accounie — contd. 


Subventions from Central Eoad 


Deposit account of the grant made 


Fund 

11,60,126 

by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agrlcul- 


Deposit account of grants from 
tne Central Government for 
Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Eural Areas 



6,80,000 

tural E^eorch 

Deposit account of grants from 
tne Central Government for the 

1,17,416 

DtTOslt account of grants from 
the Central Government for 




Economic Development and 


development of handloom In- 


Improvement of Eural Areas— 


dustry 

86,400 

Co operative Training and Edu- 
cation 

80,407 

Deposit account of grants from 



Sugar Excise Pund 

11,32,644 

Do Wollen Industry 

18,000 

Central Cotton (ommlttee Ee 
search Fund 


Deposit account of the urant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

1 

Advances not bearing Interest — 
Advances Eepajable 

25,86,600 

DeiKwit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agrl 


Permanent Advances 

4,000 

cultural Eesearch 

1,17,416 

Account vdth Foreign Govern 
ments 


Denosit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 



development of hand loom In 


Account with the Government 


dustry 

1,64,403 

lar Burma 


Deposit account of grants from 


Account with the llescrve Bank 

90,000 

Sugar Excise Fund 

13,64,244 

Suspense — 

Suspense Account 

66,000 

Central Cotton Committee Ee 
search Fund 


Dlf-count Sinking i iind 3%, UP 
Loan 1952 

7,057 

Advances not bearing Interest — 
Advances Eepayable 

29,97,000 

Cheques and Bills 


Permanent Advances 

6.000 

Departmental and stmilar Ac- 
counts — 


Account with Foreign Govern- 
ments 


Civil Departmental Balances 

83,000 

Account with the Government of 


Miscellaneous — 


Burma 


Government Account 

4,28,000 

Account with the Beserve Bank 

1,06,000 



Snspense — 

Suspense Account 

63,000 

LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Cheques and Bills 

. 

BY PEOVINCIAL 

GOVEENMENT 

Zoafu to MuntetpaiUtet, Etc 

Loans to Municipalities 

6,21,000 

Discount Sinking Fund 3%, U P 
Loan 1962 

Dqiartmental and similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental Balances 

86,000 

Misoellaneons— 


Loans to District and other Local 


Fuad Committees 

2,62,000 

Government Account 

4,76368 
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Budget 


Budget 

Hbads Of Ehtbsitb 

Estltnates, 

Hbsds Of ExPBNninrBB 

Estimates, 


1938 39. 


1938-89 


Rs 


Bs 

Loam to MunicipalUte$, eie — 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


oontd 


BY PROVINCIAL 


Loanfl to landholders and other 


GOVERNMENT 


notabilities 

1,66,600 

16,64,000 

Loans to MunxctpalUtes, Etc — 


Advances to Cultivators 

13,44,749 


Loans to Municipalities 

IjOans to District and other Local 

Advances under Special Laws 

7.200 

60,000 

United Provinces Encumbered 


Fund Committees 

Estates Act Bonds 


Loans to landholders and other 


Miscellaneous Loaru and Advances 

62,000 

notabilities 


Looms to Oovemment Servants 


Advances to Cultivators 

Advances under Special Laws 

42,00,000 

House building advances 

2,40,000 

United Provinces Encumbered 



Estates Act Bonds 

6,08,000 

Advances for purchase ol motor 

cars 

1,80,000 

Mlscelianeoua Loons and Advances 

Advances lor purchase of other 

9,000 

Loaru to Oovemment Servants 


conveyances 

Hodse building advances 

1,60,000 

Passage advances 

600 

Advances for purchase of motor 
cars 

1,70,000 

Other advances 


Advances lor purchase of other 

10,000 



conveyances 

Total 


Passage advances 

Other advances 

2,000 

1,600 



lUmtttancet 




Remittances within India- 


Kemittaru es 


Local Remittances and Adjust- 
ments— 

F W. Remittances 

2,08,00,000 

Remittances witidn India- 
Local Remittances and Adjust 
ments — 

2,08,00,000 

F W Remittances 

Other Tjocal Remittances and 
Adjustments — 

Remittances by Bills 

11,21,00,000 

46,00,000 

Other Local Remittances and 
Adjustments 

11,21,00,000 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Govern- 


Remittances by Bills 

Adjusting account between the 

46,00,000 

ments 


Central and Provincial Govern- 


Inter-Provlnclal Suspense Account 


ments 




Inter-Provincial Suspense Account 


Total 

13,76,00,000 



Total, Debt and Deposit Heads 
Etc 

Total 

13,76,00,000 

23,29,49,745 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 

22,78,80,641 

Bsterve Depotxt. 


Etc 

. .. 

Reserve Deposit 

Reserve Bank Deposits 



Reserve Bank Deposit 

Total Receipts 

86,81,20,044 



86,88,08,162 

Total DJsbursements 

Opening Balance . . 

62,62,674 

dosing Balance 

60,69,666 

Grand Total . 

86,88,72,718 

Grand Total 

86,88,72,718 
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Administration. 


Governor — Ifls Expellency Sir Harry Haig, 
KOBI, OIK, 108 

BTAtV or HIS LxCt-LliENCY THE GOVKlvNOR 
Secretary to the Ooternor — T C J)ouald‘'On, 
M C , ICS 

Mxhiary Secretary — Major D A Brett, M 0 
EON 

Axde8de-Camp~Ca.pt II Caulfeild, Capt 
J E B ret mail 

flonorary European Aides de Camp 
Lt -f*ol 7 1> AVe^'twood v i) Majoi U 

Wilmot.Mt HO.JIajorll N lirutk 


Honorary Indian Aides de Camp 

Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Hlniiii 
Singh Chauhan, Surdar Bahadur o ii 1 
Rlsaldar Major and Honorarv Captain Amir 
Muhammad Khan, Sardar Bahadur, o 11 i 
I D a M , Subedar Major uid Honorary Ca ptain 
Dan Singh liiima, o t< f , iom biitlar 
Bahadur , Subedar Major Nurir Khan 

Head Assistant, Military Secretary’s Office — C 
W Jones, ISO 

Supenntendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor, 
— D K Jahans 


Council of Ministers 

The Hon’ble Pandit Oovind Billabh Pant, 
11 A , LL H Promit r Minister of Homo 
Affairs A Finance (Appointed July 17, 1037) 


TheHou’bloMr lUfl Ahmad Qidwal, Minister 
of It* vonuo and Jails (Appointed July 1?, 
10J7) 

'llu Hoii’bifl Dr Ka Hash Nath Katju.MA, 
LI/ 1> . Minister of Justlte, Development, 
ARiindtiirc vud \cteilnury (Appointid July 
17, 10 17) 

file Jfon’lde Mrs Vljava Lakshral Pandit, 
MuiiBter of 1 otal Self Government & Health 
(Apiaiintcd July 17, 10 $7) 

The Hon’ble Hall/ Muhammad Ibrahim, n A , 
LL >1 , Minister ot Communications and 
liiigation (Appointed July 28, 1937) 

Tin llonIdeMi Saiupmnaiiand It S( Minister 
of kdmalion (Ajijiointod Manli 1, lOtS) 

Dr N.trtAan I’risad Afithana, MA, LIP, 
Advot itt- General (Appointed July 81, 
1937) 

U 1* Public Service Commission 

Chairman 

8 I 1 Dlghy Livingstone Drakt-Brockinan, B A , 
IvT , 0 8 1 , C 1 B 

Members 

Man Singh, BA, OBK, Hal Bahadur, S 
Abu Muhammad, m a , Khan Bahadur, 

Secretary 

Ril Sahib Pandit Main siia Ntind Ohlldyul, B A , 
Allahabad, April 20, 1937 

Superintendent 

Oorakh Prasad Slnha, it A , Allahabad, April 
20, 3937 


CIVIL SECRETARUT. 


SECRETARIES 


C W Owvnne, chi ,ote,obe,io8 
W Cliristii, VI c , I c s 
R b MtuliL, ( 11 , 0 w 1 , 1 0 s 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushtuq 
All Khan, u A 
Harish ( hundr i, 1 ( s 
P M Kharegat, c l E , l 0 8 
Wajahat Hussain, l 0 s 


Chief Socretnr> 

Finance Seerttary 
Revtnuo Sterttary 

Sttri tar j , Local be If -Government and Public Health 
(Ottg) 

Judicial Sccretaiy 

Stcritnry, Industries and Education 

Secretary, P W D (B & R ) A (I B ) A Forest Dept 


8 H Zaheer, l 0 8 


DEPU'IY SECRETARIES 
Otncral Branch 


Rai Bahadur Pundit Suraj Dm Bajpul, 
B Sc , Ll B 

J B Langford, 1 0 s 

Kluvn Bahadur Abdul Hasan, b hi . 
LL B 


Finance Branch 
Revenue Branch (Ttnipy ) 
Revenue Branch (Tempy ) 


R N Dey, 1 c 8 
8 N Sapru, b a 

Ratan La], b a , LL B (Ex ofllic) 

Bhagwan Sahay, i c s 

R.8 Woir.M A.BBc.iBS (Ex-offlelo) 

J C Powell Price, M A ,1 E s (Ex-oflicio 

5 


Local Self-Government and Public Health Brai ch 
(Tempy ) 

Do do do 

Judicial Branch 

Industries Branch (Temity ) 

Education Branch (Granted leave, fiom Apl 4 to feept 
9, 1939, pending retirement ) 

) Education Bramh (To officiate) 
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UNDER SECRETARY 

Dr N H Dar, psr l-ic,ii'<’ (E\ offldo) Education Branch (To ofllciate under Secy ) 
LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT 

Harish CJiandia, i o s Lepal Remcttibrnncer, in addition to his dutlesas 

Judicial Secretary 

Ratiin Lai, B A , Ll-B Deputy Leijal Rpmcmbrancer and eX’Offlcu> 

Deputy Becxetary, Judicial Branch 


A A Waiijrli, (' 1 E , 1 c s 
K B Bhitia.ios 
S I’ruHada, 1 (' a , 

Khun Bahadur Aziz ud din Ahmad 
Biltzrumi, B A , l,L B 
Bind Baani I*rvaad, B A 
T r Bhalla.IP 
D r Miikeijl 
Sitla Sahal, B A 
Dr Athar itasheed, B A , rli n 
M D Chaturvedl, B si , l F s 


as ON SPECIAL DU'l’Y 
Revenue ]$riuch 
Finance Department 
Industries Branch 
Revenue liranch 

Judicial Branch 

Hcadquaiter of the Oovemment, Lucknow 
Director of Public Information, U P 
Deputy Diiectorof Public Information, U P 
Do do 

Rural Development Ollicer, U P 


Likdtbnant»Gotbenokb of thr North- 


WBBTBRN PR0VIH0B8 

Sir 0 T MetcaUe, Bart , G o b. . 1830 

The Right Hon the Gove rnor General 1888 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T 0 Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1842 

In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenbo rough) 

SlrQ R Clerk, K OB 1843 

James Thomson Died at Bareilly 1843 

A W Begbie, In cliarge 1858 

J.R Colvin Died at Agra 1863 

B A Resde, In charge 1867 


Sir Clias H T Crosthwalte, K 0 s I 1892 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) 1896 

Sir Antony P MacDonnell, K o s i (c) 1895 

Sir J J D La Touche, K C 8 I 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 
Libutbrant-Oovbrnorb of tbb Ubitbd 

PROVINCES OF AORA AND OUDH. 

SIrJ J D La Touche, K C s I 1902 

Sir J P Hewett, K 0 S 1 , o 1 B 1907 

LAS Porter, C 8 I (OjfficuUing) 1912 

SirJ S Mcflton, KO&l faftor wards (by 1912 
trentioa) Jiaron Mestun] 

Sir Haroourt Butler, jh.osi,oiB 1918 

Governors of thb United Provinces 


Colonel H Fraser, o b , Chief Commls- 1867 
sioner, N -W Provinces , 

The Eight Hon’ble the Governor General 1868 
administering the N -W Provinces 


(Viscount Canning) 

Sir G F. Edmonstone 1869 

R Money, In charge 1803 

The Hon Edmund Drummond 1863 

Sir William Muir, K 0 s i 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K o s i 1 874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o b 1876 

Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 
WBSTERR PROVINORS AND CHIEF COMMIS- 
SIONBBB OF OUDH 

Sir George Couper, Bart , o b , k o b i 1877 
Sir Alfred Oomyns Lyall, K c b . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K c u,g , o i e . . 1887 


Sir Harcourt Butler, K o 8 l , o l K . 1920 

Sir William Marrls, K C I E 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, K 0 1 B , 

CSl {OfficuUwg) 1926 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, KCBI, CIE 1928 
Died at Naini Tal 

Capt Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1926 
Khan of Clihatari, 0 1 E , H B e , 


In-charge 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, GCSI.OOIE 1928 

Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K 0 8 r 1930 
Sir Maloom Hailey, g c b i , 0 c i E 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, kcbI.eoie, 

M B K , LL D 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, gcbi.gcib 1988 

[afterwards (by creation) Baron Halley ] 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.C s i , o i E . 1984 

(afternoon Dec 6 ) 
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Spkakfr 

THF Uon’ULI- .SHRI rniUSHOTTAMlHS TANDOV, M a , LJ. II 

Blpt'ty apjAKtn 
Mr Abdul Hakeem, m a , ll « 

Elected Members 


Body, Association or Coastitiiency 
represented 


Barelllv - cum - Pllibhit - cum - Shahjahanpur - 
ewm-Budaun rlties 

Bahralch district (South) (Muhammadan niril) 
Allahabad district (I)oaba) 

Tawnpore district (North Bast) (Oincral rural) 
Benares city 

Oarhwal and Bljnor (North West) dlstilct** 
(Muhammadan rural) 

Saharanpur-eum-Hardwar-cum Dehra Bnn-cHwi 
Muzaffarnaftar cities 
Muttra nm Aligarh catn-Hathras cities 
Farrukhabad cMm-Etawah-e«fn-Jhansi cities 

Bahralch district (North) 

•Agra city 

Tawnpore district (North Fast) 

•Saharanpur district (South-Fast) 

(lharlpur and Ballla districts 
I ucknow district 
Nainl Tal Dlstiict 
1-ucknow city 
•Lucknow city 
C’awnpore city 
•t awnpore city 
Agra city 

Bulandshahr cwm-Meerut rum - llapiir - cum 
Khurja c«m-Nagina cities 
Allahabad city 

•Allahabad city 

a d a b ad-caw Amroha-««w*Sambhal cvm- 
Chandausi pities 

Fvzabad- cum-Bahraich -cum-8 1 1 a p u r 


The Hoii'ble Shrl Govlnd lUllabh Pant, 
It A , LL B Ih-emier 

The Hon’ble Mr Baft Ahmad Kidwal, Minister 
for Revenue 

The Hon’ble Dr Kallas Nath Katjii, M A , LL D , 
Minister for Development and .Tiiatice 
The Hon’blo Mrs Vljava Lakshml Pandit, 
Minister for Local Self Government 
Tlie Don bl«> Mr Sampurnanand, B 8c .Minister 
for Bducatlon 

The Hon’ble Hafiz Muhammatl Ibrahim, B A , 
LL B , Minister for Commiinications 
Ml AJit Prasad Jain M A , ll b , Parliamentary 
Hecictarv to the Minister for Itevemie 
Ailivrvi Tugal Kishore, MA (Oxon), Parlla- 
meiitar\ Sorretarv to the Minister for Justice 
Mr Atmaram Govind Kher, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Local Self- 
Government 

Sbil Hiikiim Singh BA, LL n , Parliamentary 
SeiTetarv to the Minister for llevenue 
I Mr Karan Shigli Kane. B A , T 0 R A (Glasgow), 
I’arllamentary Secretary to the Minister for 
Jidii cation 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayau Tivarv, M A , 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier 
Mr Biliari Lai Chaiidhrl, Parliamentary Seere 
tarv to the Minister for Justice 
Mr Muhammad Siileman Ansari, M A , LL B , 
Parliamentary Secretary to the ITeniler 
Ml Oopl Nath Srivastava, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister for Revenue 
Kumir Anand Singh of Kashipur, Parliamentary 
Sff rcUrv to the Premier and Chlel Whip 
Mr Chandra Bhauu Gupta 
Mr Naraln Das 
Dr Jawahar Lai Rohatgi 
Shri Daval Das Bhagat 
Seth Achal .Singh, M 0 , K o B 
Pandit Pyaro Lai Shaima, M A ll b 

Tlie Hon ble Mr Purshotamdas Tandon, H A , 
LL B 

Mr Hari 

Profrssor Ram Saran 
Acharya Narendra Deva 


faunpur cum M 1 r z a p u r -o/m - Ohazipur rum Balm Blndliyabaslnl Prasad Verma, BA, LL B , 
Gorakhpur cities Advoeato and t'liahman. Municipal Board, 

— Gorakhpiir 

• Scheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 

Dehra Dun district 
Saharanpur district (Sotjth-Easl) 
Saharanpur district (North West) 
MuzafTarnagar district (l^^ast) 
Muzalfnrnagar distjJct (West) 

Mcorut district (Soutli-West) 

Meerut district (North) 

Meerut district (East) 

Bulandslialir distuct (Noitli) 

Biilandshahr district (East) 

Bulandahahr district (Soutii-W csi) 
Bulandshahr district (buiitli West) 

Aligaih disti let (West) 

Aligarh district (East) 

Aligarh disti ict (Centre) 

Muttra district (West) 

Muttra (East) and Etah (West) districts 

Agra district (North-East) 

♦Agra district (North-East) 

Agra district (Soutli West) 

Malnpurl district (North East) 

Malnpuri district (North-East) 

Mainpuri district (South Wist) 

Etah district (North) 

Etah district (South) 

Bijnor district (West) 

Bijnor district (East) 

Moradabad district (East) 

Moradabad district (West) 

Bareilly district (South-West) 

Bareilly district (Nortli-East) 

Shahjahanpur district (East) 

Shahjahanpur disti ict (West) 

Bndaiin district (East) 

Budaun district (East) 

Budaun district (West) 

PUlbhlt district (South) 

Plllbhlt district (North) 

Farrukhabad district (North) 

Farrukhabad district (South) 

Etawah district (West) 

Etawah district (East) 

Oawnpore district (Boxith) 


Name 


Pandit Mahabir Tjiigl 
Thakiir Phool Singli, u A , LL u , Vakil 
Chaudliri Mangat Singh \ akii 
J’.ahii Keshav Gupta, ii A , il u , Vakil 
Hrliiioti Sityavali 1)e\i (Hn itika) 

Mr Cliarari Singh , M A , it se , Li B 
Ciiaiidliri Khiishi Bam it A , Ll B 
Chaudhrl Raglmvansli N irayan Singh 
riiaudiiri Vijcyp il Singh 
Mr BriJ Bthari Lai, Advocate 
Tliakur Manak Singh, B A , LL B , Advocate 
Ghaudhry Bhliii Sen 
Thakiir Totlar Singli Toinar 
Mr Jwiln Prasad Jigyasu 
Tliakur Alalkhan Singh IMial, b A , n B , Vakil 
Professor Krishna C'hatuI I a b sc 
Hliri Shiva Mangal Singh, ii A , LL B 
Advocate 

Mr Ram Cliand Pallwal 
Dr Manik Cliand Jatav V ir 
Pt Jagan Prasad Raw at B sc , LL u 
Shii Jiwa lid Dwvtdi 
Chaudhri Mijajl Lai 
Cliaiidhri BIresliwar Singh , B A B L 
Mr Babu Ram Vorma, PItader 
Shrimatl Vidyavati Ratliorc 
Kunwar Shainsher Jang ahnx Kr Charat Singh 
Oliaudhri Kliuh Singh 
Mr Dau Daval Klianna 
Pandit Sliankar Dutt Sharma 
Tliakur ITithivl ]laj Singh 
Pandit Dwaika Prasad, B sc , ll B , Chairman, 
District Boird 

Pandit D(o Narajan idiartijn 

Thakiir Sadho Slngli, B A , Landliolder 

Kunwar Rukuin Smgh Rathor 

Mr Lakhan Dass Jatav 

Chaudhri 13adan Singh, Iiandholder 

Thakur Bhagwan Singh, n A 

Pandit Rameahwar Dav al 

Shrl Mati Uma Nehru 

Air Balwant Smgh 

Chaudhri Buddhu Singh 

Babu Iloti Lai Agrawal, M A , LL B 

Babu Ram Sarup Gupta, n A 


* Scheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 

Cawnporo district (West) 

Fntchpnr district (East) 

Fateh pur district (West) 

Allahabad district (Jamunapar) 

Allahabad district (Gangapar) 

Jliansl district (South) 

Tliansl district (North) 

1 daun distrkt 
♦Jalaun district 
Uamirpur district 
handn district (Nortli) 

banda district (South) 

Iknarcs district (West) 

Benares dlstiiit (East) 

JViirzapur district (North) (General rural) 
Mirzaiiur district (Nortli) 

Mlrzapur district (South) 

Juinpur district (East) 

Jaimpur district (West) 

Gliazipur dlstrii t (East) 

Ghazjpur district (West) 

Ballia district (Soutli) 

Ballia district (North) 

Gorakhpur district (Soutli -W'est) 
liorakhpur district (Soiitli-East) 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Goraklipur district (Centre) 

Gorakhpur distrli t (North) 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

•Gorakhpur district (North-East) 

Bast! district (South East) 

BastI district (North-East) 

Bastl district (South) 

•Bastl district (South) 

Bastl district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (South) 
AzamgarhdlstrlctCNorth-East) . 

Aliqora district 


Name 


Dr Miirarl IjsI, m b 
M r Banshgopal, Advocate 
Bandit Sheo Da\nl Upadhya 
Mr 11 S Baudif.Bai at-Law 
Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Pandit B 1 Dhulckai M A , ll n , Vakil 
Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargawa, u A., 
Pleader 

Pandit Manni Lai Paridey, BA , LL B , Advocate 
Sim JiOtuu Hiiiii ( oulinitoi 
Dlwan Shatiughan Singh 

Thakiir Ke8ha\a Chandra Singh rhaudhrl, 
K Be , LL B , Advocate 

Thakiii Hur Prasad Singh, Picador 
Pandit Yajna Narayan Upadhyaya, M A , LT, 
jiL n Kavya Tirth 

Pandit Kanialapati Tewari 
Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijava, Kt , of \i/ianagrani 
Babii Vishwanath Piasad 
Tlija Shurda Mahesh Prasad Slngli Shah 
Piofessor Birbal Singh, B A 
Pandit Kcsliava Deva Malavlya, M Sc 
Mr Parasram Tlal 
Pandit Indrailco Tiipalhl 
Tliakur Radha Mohan Singh, B sc , LL D , Vakil 
Thakur Surya Narayan Singh, Itais and Zamln- 
dar 

I Thakur SInhasan Singh, M A , LL B , Vakil 
Pandit Mohan Lai Gaiitam 
Mr Blswanath Miikhcrjl, L M s 
Thakur Prayag DhwaJ Singh, 11 A , LL n 
Professor Slilbban Lai Saksena, M A 
Mr Purnamasl 
Pandit Ram Dhari Pande 
Mr Kashi Prasad Ral 
Pandit Ram Kumar Shastri 
Pandit Sita Ram Shukla 
Mr Hamath Prasad 
Pandit Ram Charitra Pande 
Mr Sita Ram Ashthana, n A , LL B Pleader 
Mr Gajadliar Prasad 
Pandit Radlia Kant Malaviya 
Pandit Algu Rai Shastri 

Pandit Har Govind Pant, B A , LL B , Advocate 


Scheduled Castes, 
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Body, Association or Oonstitnency 
represented 


Name 


*AIxnora district . . | 

Oarhwal district (South-East) 

Oarbwal district (North-West) 

Unao district (West) 

Unao district (East) 

Unao district (South) 

Bae Bareli district (North-East) 

*Bae Bareli district (North-East) 

Bae Bareli district (South-West) 

Hardol district (North-West) 

Hardoi district (South-East) 

Hardol district (Centre) 

Sltapur district (North-West) 

Sltapur district (North-West) 

Sltapur district (East) (General rural) 

Sltapur district (South) 

Eheri district ( South-West) 

Kherl district (North-East) 

Fyzabad district (West) . 

Fysabad district (East) 

•Fyzabad district (East) 

Sultanpur district (East) 

Sultan pur district (West) 

Sultanpur district (Centre) 

Bahraich district (South) 

Gonda district (West) 

Gonda district (South) 

Gonda district (North East) 

♦Gonda district (North-East) 

Fartabgarh district (West) 

Partabgarh district (East) 

Bara Bank! district (South) 

Bara Bankl district (North) 

♦Bara Bank! district (North) 

Meerut - cum - Hapur - enm - Bulandshahr - eum- 
Nhurja- cum-Nagina cities 
Dehra Dun-cutn-Hardwar cum Saharanpur-cum 
Muzaffarnt^ar cities 

Moradabad-eum-Amroha-cum-Ohandausl cities 

Bareilly-eum-Pllibhlt cities 
Budaun-cMn»-8habJahanpur-<Jui»-Sambhal cities 
Agra-cujn-Parrukhabad-cwn-Etawah cities 


Mr Bam Prasad Tamta, B A , LL B., Vakil and 
Munic^l Commissioner 
Thakur J^nn^an Singh Negi, b a , IX.B 
Pandit Anusuya Prasad Bahuguna, B 80^, LL B , 
Advocate 

Pandit Vishwambhar Dayal Trlpathi, M A , 
LL B , VakU 

Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Lai Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar 
Mrs Shunitldevl Mittra, B A 
Mr Bhawanl 

Pandit Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai 
Mr Chheda Lai Gupta, M A 
Pandit Shanti Swarup 

Eal Sahib Thakur Blbhuti Singh, Special Magls 
trate 

Pandit Shiva Bam Duvedi, Vald. 

Mr Paragl Lai 

Shri Jagannath Prasad altos Jsgan 
Thakur Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar 
Pandit Banshl Dhar Mlsra, m a , LL b , Advocate 
Nunwar Khushwaqt Bai alxa$ Bhaiya Lai, K A , 
B A (Hons ), LL n , Advocate, Bats and 
Zamindar 

Shri Shri Katana Shukl-i 

Pandit Krishna Nath Kaul, Advocate 

Mr Paltu Bam 

Thakur Bam Nareeh Singh 

Baj Kumar Tang Bahadur Singh of Amethl 

Mr Sunder Lai Gupta 

Pandit Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya 

Mr Lai Behari Tandon 

Mr Ishwar Saran 

Knnwar Baghvendra Pratap Singh 

BaI Sahib Harl Prasad Tamta 

Pandit Harish Chandra Bajpai 

Pandit Govlnd Malavlya 

Mr Krisbnanand Nath Khare, B A., LL.n. 

Shriroati Bajmata Parbati Kunwari 

Mr ChetBstm 

Mr Muhammad Ismail Khan, B A. (Oant ), 
Barrister at Law 

Shaikh Ghalib Uasul, RaU, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanforullah, Contractor 
and Landholder 

Mr Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate 
Maulvi Karimul Baza Khan, M A , LL.B , Pleader 
Khan Bahadur Mr Akhtar Adil, MA, LLB, 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 


* Scheduled Coatee. 
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Body, ABBOoiatlon or CiODBUtuency 
reproMoted. 




AIigarh-cum-HathrM*eum*Muttia cities 

Oatmpore city 
ABahabad-cum- Jhansl cities 
Benares-curn'Miraapnr cities 
Obazipor-cttm-Jaunpur-cufn-Gknrakhpur cities 
Lucknow city ... 

Fyzabad-eum-Sltapui-eum-Bahralch cities 
Dehra Dun and Saharanpur (East) districts 
Ssharanpur district (North) 

Saharanpur district (South-West) 

Muxaffamagar district (East) 

Musaffamagar district (West) 

Meerut district (Bast) 

Meerut district (West) 

Dulandshahr district (East) 

Buiandshahr district (West) (Muhammadan 
rural) 

Aligarh district 
Muttra and Agra districts 

Mfdnpurl and Etah districts 

Nani Tal, Almora and Bareilly ( North ) districts 

Bareilly district (East, South and West) 

Bijnor district (South-East) 

Moradabad district (North-West) 

Moradabad district (North-East) 

Moradabad district (South-East) 

Budaun district (West) 

Budaun district (East) 

Sbahjahanpur district 
PUibhit district . 

Farrukhabad district 
Etawah and Cawnpore districts 
Fatehpur and Banda districts 

Allahabad district (South-West) (Muhammadan 
rural) 

Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts 
Jaunpur and Allahabad (North-East) distritts 
Benares and Mirsapur districts 
Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

Baatl district (West) 


Captain Hajl Nawab Bahadur Muhammad 
AbduS'Saml Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Dr Abdus Samad, BA., MB 
Mr Zahur Ahmad, Barrlster-at-Law 

Mr Muhammed Ekram £han. Bench Magis- 
trate 

S M Blzwan Allah, n sc , ll B , Advocate. 
Chaudhri Ehaliq-uz-zaman, B.A ,LXi.B , Advocate 
and Chairman, Municipal Board 
Mr Muhammad Waslm, Barrister-at-Laiy 
Qazi Abdul Wall 

Maulvl Munfalt All Sahib, Advocate 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Ziaiul Haq, 
Special Magistrate 

Sahibzada Bayed Hasan All Khan RaU 

Nawabzada Muhantttad Llaquat All Khan, M.A. 

(Oxon ), Barristor-afHLaw 
Mr Tahir Husain, BJO , LL B 
Captain Nawab Muhalhmad Jamshed All Shan, 
M B B. 

Mr Muhammad Shaukat AH Khan 

Nawab Dr Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa*Id Khap, 
KOSi,KOiB,MBE,LLD,of Chhatari 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaldur 
Kahman Khan 

Khan Bahadur Badruddln, 0 B B., Honorary 
Magistrate 

Mr Mohamed Jan Khan 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh KhalU-ud-din Ahmad, 
Special Maglstato. 

Khan Bahadur Muhanuuad Baza Khan 
Chaudhrl Islam Ullah Khan, B Be , Rau 
Mr Akhtar Hasan Khan 
Cliaudiiry Jnfar Hasan Khan, B,Bo (Hons ),LL B 
Maulana Muhammad Ismail 
Sh Zainul Abedln, Honorary Assistant Collector 
Mr Muhammad Iqtcdar ud-din Hasan, M A 
(Cantab), Barrister at-lAiw 
Khan Bahadur Mr Muhammad Fazl-or-Eshman 
Khan, B A , LL B , Advocate 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Imtlaz 
Ahmad. 

Khan Blihidur Lieutenant M Sultan Alam Khan 
Mr Nafisut Hasan, u A , LL B , Advocate 
Mr Mahmud Husain Khan, B A , LL B , Vakil 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt , Barrlster- 
at-Law 

Mr Eafl-ud-dln Ahmad, Barrister at-Law 
Wyed All Zaheer, Barrlster-at Law 
Mr Muhammad Atbar, B a , LL B , Vakil 
Mr Muhammad Farooq, m Sc 
Mr Zahlrul Haanain Lari, m a.. Advocate 
Qazi Muhammad Adil AbbasI, Bjk , ll.b , Vakil 
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Body, AssoclAtion or Oooatituency 
represented 

I 

' But! district (South-East) 

Bastl district (North-East) 

Azsugarh district (West) 

Atamgadi district (East) 

Lucknow and Unao districts (Muhammadan 
rural) 

Km Bareli district 

Sitapor district 

Hardol district 

Kherl district 

Fyzabad district 

Oonda district (South-West) 

Oond« Strict (North-East) 

Bahrain district (North) 

Bultanpur district 
Partabgarh district 
Bara Bankl district 
Benares city 
Meerut district (North) 

Pyrabad district (West) 

Lucknow city 

Moradabad district (North East) 

The United Provinces Anglo-Indian Consti- 
tuency 

The United Provinces European Constituency 

The United Provinces Indian Christian Con- / 
stltuency \ 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

The Upper India Chamber of Commeroo 
The United Provinces Chamber of Common c 
and l^e Merchants’ Chamber of the United 
Provinces 


The British Indian Association of Oudb 


The Agra Province Zamindars* Association, ■{ 
Allahabad I 

Trade Union Constituency 
Oawnpore Industrial Factory Labour Con- 
stituency 

Industrial Factory Labour In Ludtuow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad 

Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra 


Name 

Mr Abdul Hakeem, M A , Li B , Advocate 
Mr Muhammad Isaq Khan, M A ,ll B .Advocate 
Maulvi Iqbal Ahmad Khan “ Sohail,’' M a 
Ll B , Advocate 

Shaikh Zahiruddin Paruki, Barrlster-at-Law 
Kaja Sal} id Alunad All Khan Alvi, C B e 

Chaudhri Hyder Huscin, M A , LL B (Ovon) 
Bar-at-Law 

Mr Mubashlr Husain Kidwai, K A , Bar-at-Law, 
Taluqdar 

Saiyld Aizaz Basul, Taluqdar 
Baja Syed Sajid Husain 
Baja Syed Mohammad Mahdi of Firpur 
Mirza Mahmud Beg, B A , LL B , Advocate 
Mr Ghulam Hasan, Advocate 
Baja Syed Muhaiitmad Sa adat All Khan ol 
Nan para 

Baja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan 

Shaikh Said Uddin Ahmad, B A , LL B , Advocate 

Baja Sir Mohammad Ejza Rasul Khan, E C 1 K , 
Ki , c 8 1 

Dr B(^r Thungararaa, P B c 8 E 
Shrimail Prakash Vatl Sud 
Srimati Lakshml Devi 
Begum HabibuUah 

Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner 
lir H. O Walford, Barrlstor-at Law 

Mr Desmond Young, M c 
Captain S B Pocotk, M c 
Kunwar Sir Mnharaj Singh, Kt , C I E 
Mr 8 C Chatter j I 
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The Punjab. 


The Fnnjab wr land ot the five riven, hi eoj 
o&Ued trom the five rWeie by which it ii m*j 
doled, namelyt the Xhelnm, Chenab, &a^ 
Beat and Snilri Tosetber wUb the North* 
Weit frontier nortnoe and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kaibmir which lie to the north, 
tlie Pnojab oooaptee the extreoM north-wect* 
em comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exertion of the above*mentloned provinoe 
oomprieee all of Brltlah India north ot Bind 
and Kaipntana and west of the rlvw Jumna 
PreTloni to October 1912, the Punjab with 
it« (eudatoriee embraced an area of 130,880 
B<iiiare milea and a population at the Cenane 
of 1911 ot 24,187,760 (inclusive of 8tL687 trans* 
frontier Baluchis), that h to say. about one* 
thirteenth ot the area and population ot the 
Indian Empire. But the tormatlou of a eepa* 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by abont 460 eqnare 
omee and 880,000 aonls, reapeciively The total 
popnlation of the Province in 1931, Including 
the Batoch tribes ou the border of the Dehra 
Gbaxl Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
4,910,006 were In the Indian States 

Phfaieal Feaforta. 

of the Punjab consists of 
stretoning trom the 

" ■ ■ t; ■ 


The greater part of t 
me vast alluvial plain, 


Jumna in the east to the Buleman Bangc In 
The_nortt'east Is o^upM by 


Che west. The north-east Is occupied . 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Bangs 
lonns Its north-western angle »A few small 
hputi of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate In the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural dtvlskme Tho Himalayan 
tract Includee an area of 22,000 square mUes, 
with a ecanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountiJn namleti The Balt Range 
tract inolndea the districte of Attock, Bawai- 

r ittdi and Jhelnm and part of Sbahpur district 
ts physical eonflgurautm la broken and con- 
tueed and ibe mountatnous tracts of Munee 
and Kahuta Mproxlmate closely In ciiaraoter- 
Utics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hUla, the raiataU leaves IttUe margin for proteo- 
tloo against distress in unfavourable see sons 
and trrlgaUoo la almost unknown. Bklrtlng 
the base ot the hlUa and Inchidtng the low range 
ot tbaBiwaliks, runathe narrow eub-montane 
tract This tract, aeoure in an ample rainfall, i 
and traversed by streams trom the hills, com- 
prim some ot the moat fertile and tbkkly popa< 
wted portions of the provinoe Its popula* 
tloo of over tour mllUont Is almost 
•grieultarxl and paatocal but It laotudes one 
jai)^ town hi Blalkot. Ot the ptatu of the 
Punjab, the eamaru portion eoven an area of 
.8<.000 square rnttee with a population 
of lOJ miUk m a. Bast of L^ore, the rainfaU 
U evervwhere ao far noAcleiit that eulUvatton 
la mibk wtthout Irrlgatloa In Isirly Isvooi* 
able esaeona, hut ovar tba graatar part ot the 
w^mnio ia ao allgbt that, except where 
Wft**"** waplopsd, aay material reduedoo 
“WaBjbvolvea dMnaa. If not actual 
Wl^ the uMten pialna lie the Inige 
attlee of Lahore and Aorttaor, and the popula- 


tion In eompailaon with the weafem Punjab 
la largely ortma. The weatem platna cover 
ao area of 69,000 square milea, with a popu- 
lation of a Utile over aix mUltons. The lato- 
fall In thla area, beavteet in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and aonth 
la averywbers so scanty that anJtlvatkm Is only 
possible with the aid of artlllolal iirtgntlon or 
npon the low-lying river-hanks left molat by 
the retreating floods. In this very Clraum- 
stanoe, theae tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation la almost lade* 
pendent of rain, a taUure of which manna 
nothing worse than a aoaictty of grass. Bo 
little rain is suffloient, and ansoiute drought 
oocnis so seldom that the orups may he said 
never to fail trom this cause. The westarn 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelnm Canals wblcb now 
chaUenga the title of the eutem pialna as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyaljpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to iu geogtapblcal position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloodlesa skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanM of nntlUed plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presenta greater extreuMi of 
both beat and cold than any otbw portlmi of 
India. The lommer, trom April to Baptam- 
her, Is Boorobingly hot, and in tba winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
son and Invigorating air make the Mlmatc 
of the Pnnjab In the cold weather almost Ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States ol the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge ot the Punjab Govern- 
ment Id 1921, however, the thirteen moat 
Important States, ISKdoding Patiala, Babawalpnr, 
Jlnd and Nabba, WfUfonDed Into a separate 
** Punjab States ooder tbe oontroi 

of tbe Agmt to toe Govemor-Qoneral, Punjab 
States Tbeonly States remaining In the ebane 
of the Punjab GovSKliment were the Blima 
Bill States, for which tbe Deputy Commlsaloner 
of Simla was Political Olflcer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataod 
and Dujana, which acre snpervlsed by tbe 
OommlMloner of Ambala. Prom Ist October 1080 
with the formation of a new Political Agency at 
Simla all these States have been transierred to 
tbe Punjab States Agency 


Tbe People. 

Of the population ro^ly one-half ts Maho- 
medan. three eighths Hiuau and oaa-elghtb 
Sikh. BoclaUy tbe landed classes stand btah. 
and of these tbe Jats, numbering neatly flva 
milUoos, are the most important. Boughty 
speaking;, one-half the Jats are Mabomedon. 
one-tblrd Sikh and one*aixtb Hlnda. In die* 
trlbntlon they are nbiqtiltoas and are equally 
divided between tbe flvs dlvlekms of Ibe pcovfaiee. 
Next in impoitance come the Bajputs, who 
number over a million and a halt The 
ma^uity ol them are MabanedaDa by reUgleu 
about a fourth are Hladaa and a vanr lew 
Sttba. Tb» are widely diat ri ba t ed ovm the 
wovlDaf . Jftotb lata sad Bajfvta of tbe Pan- 
Jab ptwrlde many of tbe beet reeratta for Iba 
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The Ptmjah, 


ladUo Army. In fact all tho aj^citltara] 
olaaMf of ttM PanJab, exoepi In tna tonih* 
WMtem diatncta, made a masnUloent reapoiUN 
to the appeal for recroita in tne great war and 
the provinoe’e eontrlbauon of npwarda of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Emigre 
•peaka tor ttedf. TheGulareare an important 
•grlenltaral and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
In the eastern halt of ^e prorince and In the 
extreme north-west. In organisation ttniy 
^osely resemble the Jata and are often abeomed 
Into Chat Mbs. There are many minor agri* 
enltaral tribes, priestly and reUgkras oastes 
(Brahmans, flayads and Knreshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the tradiim oastes of 
the Hlndni (KhatniL Armas and Banias), the 
trading oastes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Faraehas and Khakhas), and the nnmerons 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and oriminal tribes, and foreign ele* 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Balnehls of Dera Ghasi Khan and neighbonrlng 
distrlots In the west, who number abont 
half a ndllion and maintain their tribal 


systim, and ttie Pathans of the Attook and 
Mlaowall distrieti Pathans are also found 
soattwed all over tbs provinoe engaged Intaorse- 
dealing, labotu and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is tonnd In tbs Himalayan dletriete. 

UBgmgei. 

The main langoage of the provinoe Is Pno« 
)abl, which Is spoken by more than half the 
popolatlon. Western Pnnlabi mav ne classed 
as a separate langoage, someOmes oaUed 
Lahndl, and Is sp<Aen in the north and west. 
l%e next most Important lang^es are West* 
em Hindi, which Inolndes Hindnstanl and 
Vrda (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Paharl, which is spoken In the bill 
tnots: and Balasthanl, the language of 
Bahpoiana. Bafoohi, Pashto, Slndhl and 
Ttbeto-Bniman languages are used by small 
aeetlona of the population. 

Agrtcnltare. 

Agrlonitnrs is ths staple Indostry of the 
provbce affording ths main means of sob* 
ststenoe to 6S 6 per cent, of ths p<^alaUea. It 
It esBonUally a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one<slxtb of the t<^l area In British 
districts Is Oovemmoat property, ths remain- 
ing flvsHdxths belooginff to private owners, 
aim a latss pwrt of the Govsmment hmd is 
so sltnatea that It cannot be brought under 
eultlvatton without extenelve Irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Ohmiab Oannl Irrlgatei 
1,M9,000 acree of what wae formerly waste 
land, tbe Lower fhelam Oenal, 4,29.000 
aeree, and tbe Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,05$, 000 aeree to tble toUl On 

aoeonnt of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
eaaale an area of about 1,604,000 acree more 
hai been broui^l under ooMvmtloa. Large 
areae In tbe hllle and elsewhere whleh 
ere nnsnlted to onltlvntlon are preee r ved as 
(hreet Und^, tbe total extent of whleh to abont 
$,000 eqoara mUee. Of the erope grown, wheel 
to the moet Important and the development 
of Irrigation has led tn n great expa nri o n of 
Um wheat area. Next in impmtanee to wheat 
It gram. Other Importnat etapltoi nrs bnrley , 
dee, mlllete. mnlssb oUseedi (mli^A^ 
neamnmj.eollon endenfuenne. li |^esanl ‘ 


colonies large areas of American cotton are growv 
bat In the oihw cotton-growing dlstricm th«‘, 
short staple Indigenous Tarietlcs are predominant 
The country being {nreponderaatiy agrieulturai, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
pe^le lies in Uve-stoek Large profits are 
derived fnnn tbe cattle and dah^ trades and 
wool to a staple pradnet in Kulu and Knwa 
and tbroughout the platos generally. The 
prodnotlmi of hides and skins is also an Important 
industry 

iBdflittries- 


The mineral wealth of tbe Punjab Is small, 
rook aait, aaitpetre and llmeetone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in tbe Jhehim, 
Shahpur and Mlanwall dlstrirts Gold washing 
is carried on in most of tbs rivers not without 
remunerative resulto Iron and copper ores are 
plentifut but the dlfliottliy of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented emeltlng 
on a large eeale. The Punjab ia not a large 
manntaetnrlng province, the total number of 
faetorlee being only 662 tbe majority of whiob 
are ootton ginning and preasing teetoriet. 
Handloom weaving is one of the most impor- 
tant indostriee, both as regards the number 
of workers engaged and the value of prodneta 
Blanketa and woollen rugs are produced In eonel- 
dcrable qnantlties and the carpets of Amritsar 
ars famoua Bilk wearing la also oarrled on and 
tbe workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
eartbsnwmrs are fairly namwrona The 
sericulture Industry is being established In sub- 
mountain districts of the province Ivory 
earring Is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Leiab aad also In tbs Patlato State. 
IQsersl oh II being extracted and reflned In the 
Attook and Bawalylndi Dtotriets and a cement 
factory Is estabitobed at Wah near Haasanabdal, 
There Is one pulp and paper mill at Abdullapur 
and one factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at LyaUpur 

Admlalntratloo. 

Prior to tho amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 tbe bead of the adminlstra- 
tioo was a Ueutenant-Govemor, drawn from 
ths ranks of the Indian Ctril Servlca Under 
the Aet of loi9 the provinee was ratoad 
to the status of a Govemenhip, with an 
Sxeentlve Counoil and Mlnlatera, ths Oovsmor- 
ia-Ooundl being in charge of the Esesrved 
Subjeets and the Governor wHb hla Xlnlsten of 
the Trannfenrtd Subjeets. With the introdne- 
ttoo of part III* of the Government of India 
Aet, 19U, this Executive Oonnril has been 
substittttsd by a Counsil of Miatotors 
and tbs Legtototlve (}ounel1 by an enlarged 
Legtolatlve Asssmbly with wide powen of 
iegisiatioa and oontrol The bosiasm of 
Government to earrled on tbroni^ tbe nanal 
' srhlch eonststs of five S eere la ries, 


deslpmted (1) Ohlri, <S) Home, (g) Tlaanee. 
and (4) M^tal tmd Local Government 
Departasento, (5) Sleetrlelty and lodnetriee 
, two D^uty Seeretartea, two Uadsr- 
Secretariea, and two kselstawt Seerejariee Intbe 
Pnblle Works DepaitiMik, there are five Chief 
KiCtoeere (Seetelarleo e x eep t ta tlm ease wf 
Veetoietty Bianeh) ent ta the Bul k lto in e and 
Eo4kds Braaeh, one ta the MeSto le l ty fcaiirit 
aad three ia the Ifrigatioa Bnatoh whEe 




The Pu9^ab, 


X4t 


risver, all U«mben are applied. 


r-he Legal Befnembtancer la ahw the Secretary * the members (tf pmetioally all local bodies are 
to Qoverament tn the Legialatlve Depaitmeot { bow elected and eleettoDs are as a mis keenly 
The head of the P(41ee Dopaitmeot is Joint I eonterted Jn the ease of NoUflsd Area Own- 
SeereUry and of the Bdacatlon Department an I mitteea, 

Under Seeretary to QoTemment Ihe Oovein* ' 
meot irinter In Lahore and sommer (from the 
middle of Hay to the middle of Ootober) In 
Simla Under the Governor, the provlooe la 
administered by five Commlseiooers (for Am* 
bale, Jiithindtir» Lahore, Bawaiplndl and 
Hnltan) who exercise general eontrcd over the 
Deputy Oommlealonete— In nnmbw — each of 
whom b in eharge of a district. 

The prmclpal heads of Department In 
the province are the two Flunclal Com* 
mbslonert (who are the highest (^urt of 
fterenne jurisdiction, end heads of the 
depmtmenU of Land and Berate Revenoe 
and of Agrlottlttire and the Court of Wards), 
the five CHilef Bnghieers, the Inspeotor-Oeneiaj 
of Police, the Director of Pabllo Instmction, 
the Inspe(!t<»'*Oeneral of Prisons, the Inspector- 


The Police force Is divided Into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Inveatigatloo 
Department. The eomhtned force le under 
the control of the Insjpeetor-General, who la a 
miunber of the gacetted tcacn and has nndar 
him three Deputy Ittspeoton>Qeaaral In charge 
of rengee oomnridng eeverel dletriota and a 
fourth Deputy Inspe^r<(}eneral In rhaige of 
the Criminal investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur, There Is 
e Police Tralnlna School at PhUbrnr controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superlntmadent of 
Police The Railway Police are nnder an 
Assistant lnspeotor>Oeneral The Dlstrlot 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
vtre ^ whoiE is in chaTga of a district and has nnder 

Oenetalof ClvU Hospitals, the Director of^bMc j W® , AsstiUnt Superlntendasts 

Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, thei®'‘ Snperlntendenta. 

OlrecUws of Agrloultore and Industries, the I 
'nspeetwOeneral of Registration, the Registrer ! 


EdnoatloB. 


of (3o*operatlve Credit Beetles and Joint fiKoek 
Companies and the Legal Remembraneer 

iattloe. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, wbioh is the floal appellate 
authority In civil and cdmlnai eases, and has 
powers of original eiiminal jurisdiction In cMca 
wlmre European Britbh subjects are charged 
with aerlous oflencea and original civil juris* 
dicrion In i^lal cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and Is composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten Puisne Jodges (eftber clvlUens or barristers), 
Sabwdtnate to the High Court are the Dietrict 


The strides which have baan made in the 
past deeada, have brought the Punjab Into 
fine with the older and more forward provlneea 
The advance has not been oonfioed to any ona 
form of education but Is spread over all grad« 
and varietlea In addition to institutions main* 
tainMl In all parts of the provinea by prlvata 
eaterpriae, Oovemment Itaeu maintains sixteen 
arte collages (including one for Suropaane and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
malts, twenty-four talnlng olaaaes. and eom- 
Masd institutions for females, one hnodred and 
tli^rtyH>ao secondary schools for boys and 
iMtnui sixty two centres for vocetlonal Walnlng 
The department malntatneZ Vernacular training 


* dasmwfcr wives of tesebers Apart from tb^ 
exCTdset clvfl Md crlmlnalj^lctlon In a dvU institutions for general education. Oovemment 

, maJnUlns eight hlgber grade professional Instl- 
Edward Medical OoUwe, 

BeguUtlon to in force the l>^uty . j, Moitmorency CoUege of Dentistry and Ve- 
^mWo^r on the finding of a C^noll of terinary CoUege at Lahor^ the Amlonltaral 
Eldem (Jlry ) may pass sentence op to seven i ooUege at Lyallpur, the EnglnaeringC^ege at 
yean imprisonment ! Moghalpura, the Central Training OoUege. Lahore 

omu i the Lsdy Haclagan Training OoUege for women, 

Local SaU-Ck>venunent. , t^ehnHord Training OoUege at 

Local Self-Oovemmeat to secured in ceitain Oboragali, and two schools, vis , the Medloal 
branchee of the administration by the oonstitu- * Sohool at Amritsar and the Engineering School 
tkm of Dtotlrct Boards.eadi exerdstng authority , at Rasul In addition there are thirty -six keahnl* 
over a district of Municipal, Town, and ! oal and Industrial sthools (thirty-two for D^ea 


Kotflled Area Ocunmittees each exerctolhg 
antbortty over an urban area, and of Paneba- 
yate, each exercising anthority over a revenue 
estate or a eoropact group of revenue estates 
The funds of Dtotrlet Boards are derived from 
a eeas on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
texes and mtooellaneous fees, and those ofj 
MualdpaL Town, and NoUfled Area Com 


and four forfemalm) soattwed over the provlnae. 

The Department of SdueaHon to In the charge 
of the Minister for Education who to assisted In 
the work of admintotratlon by the Director 
of Pabllo Instruction 

Medical 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 

mltteee from octroi or terminal tax and other ' Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who Is 
forma of taxaUan from Government grants j an offleer of tba Indian Medics) Sendee bolding 
and from rente and mlsedlaneoaa feet. The the rank of (3ol<meI He toasstoted byanoflioer 
Panebayat natem to an attempt to revive the ^ deeignsted the Assistant Inspeetor-Genatal of 
t radlU ooa l vlflage eomnannity orgaatoatloo, the ' CiriTHoantiato, whole atpresanian odieer of 

"* — ‘"tee or Panriiayat poseeeslng > ttie ProvUidal Medical Sendee of the rank of a 

. In respect of taxation, local ! Civil Surgeon- He also has alady AietotaBt 
. dvll and erlmlnal justloe, the abate- ' who is a senior Member of the Women's Madleal 
1 of nutoaneea and othar mattam. Most of > Servloe (Coonteas of DuCbrln Fund). 
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Public Health 

The Department of Public Health la controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ing under him, four Assiatant Directors of 
I'ubllc Health, DC District Medical CfBccrs of 
Health, and twciitv-elglit District Banltarv 
luSjMctors In addition tlicre is a permanent 
staff of 11 Sub- Assistant Health Officers and 
16 Sanitary ]nB})ectorB for asslstauce In com- 
bating epidemic alscases The ancillary services 
comprise 

(J) A Vaccine Institute wliich is in charge 
of a Superintendent and prepares suttloicnt 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army In Horthem 
India and of S( veral provinces and Indian States 
In and be vend the conOncs of India 
(2) An epldrmiologlcal bureau, which is In 
cliurgo of the AsslBlant Director o' Pnbll< 
Hcaltli, Punjab, hpldcmlologv, whore, in 
addition to routine barterlologkal exaininn 
tlon, research work in matters bearing upon 
public health problems is carried out 
(8) An Ji«lucation fturoan, to which 1« 
attached a photographer and a drufteinun 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
tntined chemist whose duties comjulse the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
I stuffs 

(6) A I^Jbllc Health School, the staff of which 
Is responsible for the training of health visitors 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, suixrvlses the maternity and 
child wdfare work througliout the province. A 
who.ctnne Medlfal Officer of Uialtli (Pactorios), 
a Htatlstlcal Officer and a Nutrition Officer 
have bien apjwlnted and also a ivovindal 
la prosy Offner ThcKt ajdiointments are tem- 
poiary at presint 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Din ctor of I’tibilc H( altti works in olobc touch 
with th« Suiarintrndlng Engineer, Public 
Utalth Clrch, Punjab, wlio acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering nmtlirs This offiar and the 
Director of 1‘ublic H« alth are also the Uchnioal 
ad%lseni of the Banitary Hoard whose duty it 
Is to examine and reimrt upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodU*. 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB 


A realised surplus of Uh 2d laklis.asagalnst a budg« ted dt fleit of lU Dl laklm in lU.W .".and 
1,72,000 for Wi7:(^ w< rc anm.umtd t>\ Mr Jlbuioliarlal, 
the Plnanct Minister In lilR lltKt Hudg* t pnseni«d in Junt 1917 to tin iuwl\ ci>ri'<tltnt(d Punjab 
l/0gulative ANHUnblN, lt<\(nu( nu iptr fui 19(7 (h wen to Ite Hs 10 90 !9,(HHl and the 

V »•< 'birlitg tin Mur ainonnt(d to more than 

Ks 39 lakhs oyer the budgit flguns ami umnd htxeral sounds of luoAimial riMnm Unless 
I m'ih oiarkHl ImproNUinnt tin hmall hurplus IsJlkclv to l)e ab«orb('d In 

tt^Wiijoiis to t i( buduet, dtndly »on»n|mi.t on the intnslmUon of tlu reforms Income 
nndcrlamlrtveiiut, suffered to tlu < xteiit of Hs 2 > la kh.* owing to hailstoin^ ( \ < lotif s and unseasonal 
rains which lw«l «tufi<'il gnat damagi to tropv J>,o>it, this tin pr()xi-<ion for rmtlou building 
Imreased by Its J!', bikhs \ famlm nlbf ftind 'hah Ik'hi (ouHtUutctl and 
revised scahs of pay haxt wmie Into tliut 


Hxadb 01 Aoooffvr. 


Eitknpk Bkcbifts 

PriiidjMf Heads of Hsisnue 

1 V— Taxes on Income t»ther 
than Corporation '1 ax 
VII*~'Laud Eevenuc (gross) 

Dsdiief — Portion of Ijind 
Hexenue diieto Irrlga 
tlon I 

Ifet Land Beveone { 

VIII — I’rot iuclal Excise 

I X— Stamps . , 

X— Forests 

XI — Hsglstratlon 
XU— lleceipts under Motor 

Vehicles Taxation Art« 
XIII — Other Tax and duties 

Total .. 


Hiapb or AoooDirr 


\{ln t/idusoad^ 
of Rupf «$ ) 



Imfotion 

V VI I— I rrJgatlon— Works for 
which capital accounts 
are kept— 

Direct IteceljAs 
Indirect credits (Portion 
of Land itoxeuucdue 
to Irrigation) 

ti row amount . 

Working Expenses 

Net XVn — I rrigatlonj 
Boceipts. 

IxVIIl—irrlgatlon—Works fori 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept 

ToUl . 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1030-40 


(/A thou$and* 
of Itupeei ) 


4,27,24 

1,86,20 


6,13.63 

-1,54,24 


4,60,20 

1.25 


4.«0,24 
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Budget 

Heads or Aooodnt 

1 Estimate, 
1939 4(t 


(In thouiands 
ot Rupee* ) 

i 

Debt Servxeu 

XX — Interest 

3.80 

Ctvti Admnutratxon 


XXI — Administration of 


Justice 

7,37 

XXII— JalU and Convict 


Settlements 

3,81 

\xrn— Police 

2.22 

X X \ 1 1 — Mlscellaneom Depart^ 


meats 

4,03 

Total 

17,43 

Beneficent Department* 


AX VI— Education 

21,00 

\ XVII— Medical 

13,12 

XXVIII— Public Health 

4.42 

\ VIX — Agriculture 

17,95 

XXX — Veterinary 

3,51 

X XXI— Co operation 

4,28 

X\XH — Industries 

6,17 

Total 

70 15 

( n’tJ Horils and Misrellaneou* 


Public Improrementi 


V\XIX— ClvU Works 

32,00 

XL — Beoript fron> Hydro 

49,48 

Electric Scheme 

Hftiud— (l)WQrking Expeosei 

—23,58 

(2) Depre elation 

— 11,21 

Fund Deposit 

Net XL — Hydro Electric 
scheme 1 

14,07 

Total 1 

47,27 

ilueeUaneou* 


XUn— Transfers from Famine 


Belief Fund 


iLIV— Receipts in aid of 8u 

1,32 

perannuation 

XLV — Statloneryand Printing 

2,64 

XLtri — MisceUaneous 

22,51 

Total 

26,47 


ITbads or Aococinr 


Budget 
Ks^lmate, 
1939 40. 


(/n thoatandi 
of Rnp$t$ ) 

ContnhutMfu and 
AdjtuintenU b$tu>em Centra/ 
and Provxnexal Qovemmeidt, 


L — Mlscelleneoue edJuRt- 
menta between the 


Central and Provin- 
cial Ouvernments 

8,05 

Total Revenue R( celpts . 

11,66.60 

Ertraordxnarp Item* 


LI — PiXtraord inary Recolpte 

85,13 

Total Revenue 

12,01,07 

Direct demand* on the Revenue 


7 —Land Revenue 

45,52 

8 — Provincial Excise 

11,55 

9— Stamps 

1,61 

10— Forests 

25,89 

ll — Registration . 

72 

12 —Charges on account of Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Acts 

66 

13 — Other Taxes and Duties 

1.44 

Total 

87,39 

Irrxgatxon Revenue Account 


17 — Interest on Irrigation Works 
for which capital accounts 
are kept 

1,42,92 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 
flnanced from ordinati 
revenues 

12,25 

Total 

1.55,17 

Debt Servteu 


22 — Interest on Debt and other 
obUgatlooB 

—42,65 

23 — ^Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 

19,89 

Total 

—22.66 

Cxexl Admxnietration 


25 — OcoersI AdmlaletratUm 

1,16,62 

27 — Administration of Justice 

53,50 

28 — ^Jails and Convict Settlements 

30,28 

29— Police 

1,26,85 

47 — Miscellaoeoua Departments 

1,97 

Total 

3,20.26 
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Ubadb of AooorNT 


Berufficmt DeparttnsnU 
89— Solontiflo Departm«nt« 


Budget 
KHtinmtc. 
lOSU 40 


\(In tfi(Miandt,\ 
of liupeet ) 
J1 


HSitna OF Acoocnt 


87 — Education (European and 
Anglo Indian) 

0,19 

87 — Education (Excluding Euro 
pean and Anglo-Indian) 

1.69.01 

88— Kedlcsl 

64,07 

89— Public Health 

24,39 

40 — Agriculture 

39.92 

41— -Veterinary 

19,80 

42 — Co oi>eratlon 

18,73 

48 — Industries 

21,46 

Total 

3,44,25 

Cxri! WiiTkit and Mueellaneouit 
Puhhr ItnprovemtnU 


f)0— Civil Works 

1 12,30 

61 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 
Hydro Electric Schemes i 

27,7" 

Total 

1,40,07 

Miteellaneout 


54 — Famine 

39,33 

66 — Superannuation Allowances 
and Ponslons 

79,42 

69 — Stationery and Printing 

9,07 

67 — Miscellaneous 

83,91 

Total 

1,62,66 


— 


ConinbtUtoru and MueeUaneou* 
\adjuttmenta hettpem Central and 
Provinnal (Jovemments 

92 — MisceUanoouB adJiiHtnientti 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governmenie 


Budget 

Estimate, 

19S9-40 


\(Jn thouiande 
of Rupees ) 


11,90,18 


Extraordinary Item* 


Igi- 


Extraordlnarj charges j 

It o t a 1 Jlcvcnue Expenditure ' 
j tharged to Revenue j 

I Capital Km'f NDiTi RT 

I LHAIUIKD TO UKVKNUfc | 

19— Constrvictlon ot Irrigation, 
etc , Works 

kl A — Capital Outlay ou Indus- 
trial Development 

■ 1 50 \ — Capital Outlay on Civil 
orks 

53 — Capitvl OtiUay on Hydro 
Electric Scheme 
ks A — Commutation of pensions j 

Total Capital Expenditure charged j 

to Revenue 

■ Total Expenditure tharped to 

I lu venue 11,98,13 


Retolpts 

Budge ( 

' 1019 40 

i lUsliursdiKiitH 

Budget 

1 1020 40 

Reveiwjc Uetelpts 

Extraordinary Reeeljit'ii j 

1 1 ,1.6 06 

1 

10 \ emu ExjMiulUuri chirped to 
j Rev (nut 

kapltiil Lvpindlture tluirped to 

j JtCVilUU 

1 11,06,13 

1 

1 

Total 1 

1 

12 01 7't 

Total Ex|>endlture diarpid to 
‘ Rtveuut 

11,06,13 

CvPITiL EVPBM'lirUF NOT OHAROl ft TO ItMIM f 


1 

j 

1 

j 

Irrigation 

72~tapltal Outlnj on Industrial 
Dcvelupnient 

Ilvdro Tlertrit Si hemes 

1 hil Works 

( oniinutesl value of Pensions 

1 1,00,97 

I 

50,28 

14,49 

2 15 

1 

i 


Total ( upital Exi>enditure 

1,07,89 
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Reoelptfl 

Budget Disbursejnents 

Budget 


H189-40 1 

1030 40 


PoBMo Durr 



(fit thaumnd* 

(/« ihoui^andn 


()/ Itnp^es ) 

of Kupfeit ) 

IVrrDatiPUt Debt 

Permanent Debt ( DIst liarged) 

4 U 

1/MinH from the Central Govern 

Loans from the i entral Govern 


inent 

ments— Repayments 

14,08 

Total 

Total 

10,04 

Slate Provident Funds 

FNprNDkD Debt 

40 42 State Provident Funds 

27,18 

Appropriation lor Reduction or i 

Deposits and Advancjs 

Appropriation for Reduction or 


Avoidance of Debt — 

Avoidance of Debt ■— 


Sinking and depreciation Funds 

Sinking and depreciation 1 iinds 


for loans raiis^ In the market 1 

5,8A for loans raised in the market 

4,31 

Otlier appropriations for repay 
ment of the C ouaoUdated 
Debt 

14 02 


1 amine Relief Fund 

2,00 Famine Relief Fund 


Si»eclal Development Fund 

25 H|MHla1 Development Fund 

14 17 

Industrial Research fund 

50 Industrial Researi h Fund 

20 

Dejireclatlon Reserve Fund — 

Depreciation Reserve f und — ! 


Hydro Electric Scheme 

11,23 Hvdro Llwtrli S( heme | 


Deprf ( iutiou Reserve fund for 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 


Government Presses 

51 Government I’nsses 

18 

Dp|>oslt of JiOcal Funds 

2,(10,87 Deposits of liOcai Funds 

2 61,37 

< ivil DciKJslts 

3,27,38 <lv 11 Deposits 

1,10, ii 

Road Development Fund 

U,08 Road Development Fund 

23,22 

htonomlc development and Im- 

Economic dovelopinrnt and lin 


provement of Rural Areas 

provement of Rural Areas 


funds 

2,50 Funds 

3.73 

R( Heart h fund 

1,52 Research fund 


Handloom InduHtry Fund 

Handloom ludustry Fund 

1 

( entral Government Krant from 

Central Government grant from 


Migur Excise Fund 

12 8ugar Excise bund 

17 

'^cricultnral Industry Fund 

Sericultural Industry fund 


Advances not l>eariug interest 

24,04 Advances not l)«uring Interest 

24,13 

Suspense 

6,40,76 Suspense 

0,51,77 

Mist ellaiieouH — 

M Isrellaneous— 


Government Account 

4,11 (lovernmint Account 


Total 

1 13,10,64 Total 

1 i,00,33 

Loans and Advances bv Pkovincial Government 


1 rnns to Municipalities and 

r 1 Loans to Municipalities and 


Advances to t'ultlvators, etc 

15,18 Advances to t/ultlvators, ct( 

63,70 

Loans to Government Servants . 

2,76 Loans to Government Hervants 

2,47 

Total 

17 04 Total 

68.26 


Kfmittancwj 


( ash Remittances and 
ments between officers 
ing accounts to the 
Accountant-General 
Remittances by Bills 

adjust- 

render- 

samc 

17,46,37 

87,21 

(ash Remittances and adjust 
ments between officers render 
lug accounts to the saim 
Accountant (icncrai 

Remittances by Bills j 

( 

! 

1 17,44,37 

1 86,38 

Total 1 

18,13,58 

Total 

18,30,75 

Total Prov inclal Receipts 
Upcolng Balance 


1 44,22,37 

[ 1,21,76 

Total Provincial Disburscmnits 1 
Closing Balance 1 

46.15,58 

-71,46 


araDd Total 


45,44.13 


Grand Total 


45,44,13 
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AdmlnlttratloB. 

0o9»mor, H E 81r Honr/ Daffleld Crftlk, 
K. 0 1 , 1 , i.o t 

PSASOMAL STAn 
S^tUtry, E F. liooo, i o 8 
MiHtary Stereiary, Oaf>taia K ICackMUck 

Aiiet-de-Camp . Lieut I A David. The Royal 
Deccan Hone 

Ueut. S V MoOoy, 2ad Royal Laneeri 
(Gardner*! Horae) 

/fwMofi Aid$t‘d4‘Ccmp t Hony Captain Sardar 
Bahadur Naraln Singh, late 8th DOO. 
Lancera. Hony Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Qul Mowas Khan. OBI. late 11th 
Infantry Brigade , Subedar Lachhman Singh. 
LD 8 11.. late 2/lith F. F Elflea 
llSMBBaa Of TH> OOtJKOIL 09 MlllSTBaa 
The Hon’ble Khau Bahadur Ma)or Sardar Sir 
SIkander Hyat Rhan, KBS. (Premier) 

The Hon 'ble Sardar Bahedur Sardar Sir Bunder 
Singh Majithla. o.i B., (MinuUr oj Rwenue) 
The Hon ‘ble Rao Bahadur Chandbri Chhoto 
Ram, (Minitlir of DwtlopmetU). 

The Boo'ble Mr Manohar Lai, Barrietei-at* 
Law. (Finance Htnieier) 

The Hon'ble Honorary Major Nawabaada Malik 
Ehltar Bayat Khan Tiwana, o b i . iMinie- 
ur of Public Worie) 

The Hon 'ble Mian Abdul Haye. (Uinxttnof 
Hducalton) 

Cim SBOBSTAUAt 

CkUJ Seeretary, 3. D Penny, OJ.B , i o e 
Home Secretary, A V Aakwith, I 0 8. 

Fiaemeioi Secretary, H. D Bhanot. i o 8 
Secretary, Med\cal and Local QocemmerU Depart' 
mente, Amln-ud-din, i OA 
Secretary, Electricity and Induatrlee Depart- 
saeota. 8 K Kirp^ani, i c s 

Public Works Depurtmont. 

Irrigatum Branch 

Secretary, (Southern Canale), F. A Farquhanon 
K.O. 

Seeredary, (Northern Canale), 8 H Bigsby, o I B 

Secretary, (WeUem Canale), J D H Bedford, 
OJI 


Buildinte and Baade Bran^, 

Heerefory, Rai Sahib Lala Qnrobaran Daa 
Mehta 

Finanetal Camnneeumere. B H Dobun. 
0 B B , 1 0 8 (Famine), Sir Halcoim Darling, 
K.0 l.B . 10 8 (Dcpelepment) 

Alan MiloheU, o I B., I o 8 (Rerenue) 


MIBOBUABBOOS DBFABniBBTB. 

Dtreder «/ AfrieutBire, H. R Stewart. lAJ. 
Direeler of Land Recerde and Inepeetor General of 
ReoietraUen, Khan Sahib Mina Uma 
U uahkban, ro.s. 

Director of Public InetrueUon, W H. F. Am* 
atroug, i.BA. 

Inepeetor Oeneral of PeUee, P L Orde, otB. 
Chief Oeneervater ofForeeU, R. K Parker, ijr 8 
tnepectOT'Oeneral of Civil Eeepitale, Lt-CoL 
G O Jolly, 0 LB , T.B.B . LM 8 
Diredaref Publie Health, Lt CoL C. M.Nlool. 
D r B (Lend ), i m j 

InepeetaT'Oeneral of Pruone, Lt -CkiL F A 
Barker, K n., o LB . o B B , i M 8 
Aeceuntant-Oeneral, Mr R Nehru, u A. 
Poetm aet oT' General, Mr T J. Dalntlth, u o 
LIBOTBBABT-OOTBBBOU OV THB POBJAB. 

Sir John Lawrenee, Bart,, OOB.. 1868 
Sir Robert Montgomery, bob. 1860 

Donald Friell McLeod ,O.B . . 1886 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
X 0 8 1 , 0 B , died at Took, January 
1871 

R H Daviee, 08 1 1871 

R E. Biarton, o 8 1 , I877 

Sir Charlea U AltchUon, K 0 8 1 . oj x 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal . 1887 

Sir Dennis FHspatriek, K.0 84 . 1802 

William Maeworth Young, 0 S i 1807 

Sir 0 M Rlvaf . X 0 8 I . 1902 

3U D. 0 J Ibbetson, K 0 8 1,. resigned 1007 
22ad January 1008 

T O Walker. 08 1 (Offg ) . 1907 

Sir Louis W Dane. X 01 B ,081 1908 

James MoCrone Doule, (Offg ) , 1911 

SirM F O’Dwytf.xosj 1918 

SlrBdwardMaclsgaa, xoiB.,011. 1919 

OOVBBBOU 09 THB P0JI,1AB. 

Sir Edward Madagan, K 0J.B., oa.i . 1920 

Sir Malcolm Halley, x.o J.i.. 04.B. . . 1914 

Sir QeoSrey de Montraoreney, a.oJ.B., 1928 
X 0 8 I . KA: T 0„ O.BJL 

Sir Herbert WiOlam Ssssnoa, a o, n , lost 
X0A4. OIB.OBB.IOA. 

Sir Henry Duffleld Craik. Bart., K 0 8 l. 1928 

lOA 
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PUN4AB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
arsAxu 

The Hon* bio Chudhry Sir Bbah*ud«I>io, X B » K( 

Slalhot South (Mohenunedan') Bura). 

DXPUTT Spxakxx 
Sudar DMaondba Siogh, B a , LL.B 
Jagraon (Sikh) Kural 

Electod MemlMra 


Kune of Member Coaitltueacy 


Abdu! A 1 I 2 , Mian 
A><dal Hamid Khan, Sufl 
AMuI Haye, The Hon’ble Mian 
Altdul Rab, Mian, b a , U B 
Abdul Rahim, C^audhri 
Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri 
Afualall Hainie, Syed 
Ahmad Yar Kltan, Chaudliri 
Ahmad Tar Khan Daulatana, Khan Habadur 
Klan 

A)lt Bingh, Bardar . . • > 

Akbar All, Fir 
AU Akbar. Chaudhri 

Allah Bakhah Khan, Kban Bahadur Nawa 
Ifalik, M B K 

Ara)ad All Shah, Syed, 0 B K 
Anant Ram, Chaudhri. b a , iX u 
A8hlq Huaaaln, (kiptain, N B £ 

Radar Mohy ud-Din, Qadrl, Sajed 

Ralbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain Rao, o B a 

Daldev Singh, Sardar 

Bahrant Singh, Sardar 

llarkat All, Malik, M A . LL B 

Bhagat Ram Cboda, Lala 

Bhagat Ram Sharma, Pandit 

Bhagwant Singh, Rai 

Bhlm Sen Sachar, Lala, B A , LL B 

Bloda Saran, Rai Bahadur 

thaman Lall, Diwan, B A (Oxon) 

Chanan Singh, Sardar 

Chhotu Ram. The Hrm’bie Rao Bahadur 
Chaudlu-i, Sir, b a , LL B 
Deahbandhn Chipta, Lala 
Lev Raj Sethi, Mr 
Dina Nath Oapt 
Bnai Chand, Lala 
DoBlduuid, Mra 
Pall Mahammad Khan, Rai 

Falx Muhammad, Shaikh, B A , ll B , v b x 

Eaqlr C3umd, camndbrl 

UJJal Singh, Bardar Bahadur Sardar. K A 

Ram. Chaudhri Tikka, Jkk , LLuB„ ILRO. 


Outer lothore (Muhammadan) Urban 
Ambala and Simla (Muhammadan) Rural 
South-Bastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urban 
JuUundur South (Muhammadan), Rural 
Shakargarh (Muhammadan). Rural 
South Bast Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Rural 
Shahdara (Muhammadan), Rural 
North-Woet Oujrat (Muhammadan), Rural 
I Mailsl (Muhammadan), Rural 

South West Punjab (^kh). Rural 
[•'aiilka (Muhammadan), Rural 
Qurdaspur Bast (Muhammadan), Rural 
Sbahpnr(Mul)aminadan), Rural 

Ferorcporc East (Muhammadani, Rural 
Karnai South (General), Rural 
Mnttan (Muhammadan), Rural 
Batala (Muhammadan), Rural 
North* West Gurgaon (General) Rural 
Ambala North (Sikh), Rural 
HUlkot (Sikh), Rural 
Eastern Towns (Muliammadan), Urban. 
JuUundur (General), Rural 
Eangra West (General), Rural 
Kangra East (General) Rural 
North-Western Towns (General), Urban, 

Punjab (hmmerce and Industry 
Bast Punjab (Non-Union Labour) 

Easur (Sikh), Rural 
JhaJJar (General), Rural 

South Eastern Towns (General). Urban 
Lyallpur and Jliang (General) Rural 
Kangra South (General) Rural 
Ambala and Simla (General), Rural 
Lahore Women (General) 

Kangra and Eastwn Hoshiarpur(Muhamma<!aDL 
Rural 

Dera Ohaxi Khan General (MuhamiBadao). 
RnraL 

Kamal North (Oenmal-^Reserred Sant), Rural, 
Western Towns (Sikh) Urban 
Tobtak Nmtb (General) Rural 
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K*ine erf lumber 

Faqir Himsain Khan, Chaudhri 
Farman All Khan, Subedar Major Baja 
Fat4'hJaiiK HIiikIi, 2nd Lieut , lihal 
Fateh khan, Khan Hahlb Baja 
Fateh Muhammad, Mian 
Fateh 8hor Khan, Malik 

Faeal All Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri. 
0 B K 

Fazal Din, Khan Sahib Chandbrl 
Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 
Few, Mr B 

Qhazanfar All Khan, Baja 
(ihulam Hohy-ud Pin, Khnu Bahadur, M 
Ohulam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 
Qhulam Baaul, Chaudhri . . 

Ohulam Samad, Khawaja 

Olrdharl l)aa, Mabant 

Ookul Chand Karang, Dr Sir, M A , Ph u 

Oopal Uaa, Bal Sahib Lala 

Gtopal Slngli, American Sardar . 

Qopi Chand, Bl)argava, Dr 
Ourbaclian Singh, Sardar Bahlb Sardar 
Habib UUah Khan, Malik 
Haibat Khan Daha, Khan 
Hana BaJ, Bliogat, it a , ll n 

Harl Chand, Boi, Sahib Bal 
Harl Lai, Munahi 
Harl Singh, Sardar 
HarJab Singh, Sardar 
Harnam Das, Lala 

Uaniain Singh, Captain Sodhl 

Hot Bam, Bal Sahib Chaudhri 

Indar Singh, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh Man, Sardar 

Jagjlt Slugli, Bedl Tlkka 

Jahan Ara Shalt Nawaa, Mrs M u K 

Jalar All khan. M 

Jalal-ud Din Amber, diaadlul, D A 

Joglndar Singh Man, Sardar 

Jugal Klahore, Chaudhri . ; 

Kabul Singh, Master . ... 

Kapoor Siitgli, Sardar, B A , ix it 
Karamut All, Shaikh, B.A , UkJi 

Kartar Sin^, Chaudhri 

Kartar Singh, Sardar 


OooaMttteBcy. 

Tara Tazan (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Onjar Khan (Mnhammadan), Bural 
South Boat (Sikh), Bural. 

BawaJplndl East (Muhammadan), Bural 
Oujrat North (Muhammadan), Bural 
Montgomery (Muhammadan). Bural 
Oujrat Bast (Muhammadan), Bural. 

AJnala (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Muxalbrgarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Anglo-Indian 

Find Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Bural 
Khelkhupura (Muhammadan), Bural 
Mianwall Nmth (Muhammadan), Bural 
Slalkot Central (Muhammadan), Bural 
Southern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 
South East Multan Division (General), Bural 
West lAhore Division (General), Bural 
Kangra North (Oeneral), Bural 
Ludhiana and Ferosopore (Qenoral — Beserved 
Beat) Btiral 

Lahore City (Oeneral). Urban 
JuUuodur West (Sikh), Bural 
Sargodha (Muhammadan), Bural 
Khanewal (Muhammadan), Bural 
Amritsar and Sialkot (Oenctal Beserved Seat), 
Bural 

Una (Oeneral), Bural 
South Western Towns (Ch neral), Urban 
Kangra and Northern Hoshlarpur (Sikh), Bttral 
Hoshlarpur South (Sikh), Biiral 
Lyallpar and Jhang (General — Beserved Seat), 
Bural 

Ferozeporc North (Sikh), Bural. 

Hlssar South (Oeneral), BunU 
Ourdaspnr North (Sikh), Bural. 

Central Punjab Landholders 
Montgomery Bast (Sikh), Bural 
Outer Lahore, (Muhammadan Women), Urban 
Okara (Muhammadan), Bural 
West Central Punjab (Indian Cliristian) 
Qujranwala and Shahdara (Sikh), Bural 
Ambala and Simla (aeDeral<— Beserved Seats) 
Bural 

Jnlhiadttr East (Sikh), Banl. 

Ludhiana East (Sikli), Bural 
Nankana Sahib (Muhammadan), Bnral 
Hoshlarpur West (OssMtaJ), BuaL 
LyaDpur Bast (Sikh), BotaL 
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N»me of Member 


Khelid Lattf Gaube, Mr 

Khlzar Ha>at Khan Tlwana, Tito Hun ble Majoi 
Nawabzada Malik 
Ciehan Daai, Seth 
Klahao Singh, Sardar 
Kriahan Gopal Dntt, Chattdhri 
lal Singh, Sardar, M hc , Lb ri 
Manoiiar Lai, The Hoit Mr M A 
Maqbool Bfahmood* Mir 
Mazhar \li Azhar, M , U A , LL li 
Mohy-ud l>in Lai Badahah, bayed 
Mubarik Aii Shah, Syed 
Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chatidhrl 
Muhammad Akram Khan, Raja 
Muhainad Aiam Dr blialkh, it a , Ilona 
(Oxon ), LL n (Dublin ) 

Muliamniad Anilu, Khan Saiiib Siutikli 
Muhammad Ashraf, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Azamkhan, Sardar 
Muhammad Faiyaz All Khan, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Hauan, Ohaudri 
Muhammad Haraan Khan Gurchani, Kitau 
Bahadur Sardar, 0 I V 

Muhammad Haoaan Kiian Bahadur Makitdutn 
bayed 

Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon, Kawab Sir 
Malik 

Muhammad Huaaln, Sardar 
Muhammad Huaealn, Chaudhri, B i , LL 6. 
Muhammad I(tlkhar-ud Din Mian 
Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Sir 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Major Sardar 
Muhammad Nurullah, Mian, Hoora { London) 
Muhammad Qasim, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Baza Shah Jeelanl, Makhdumzada 
Hajl Sayed 

Muhammad Saadat All Khan, Khan Sahib 
Khan 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 
Muhammad Bartraz Khan, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Sarfiaz Khan, Baja 
Muhammad Bhafl All Khan, Khan Sahib 
(^ndhri. 

Muhammad WUayat Hnsaain Je*lani, Makb- 
dumzada Haji Sayed 

Mohammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B a , ll B 
Muhammad Tuzaf Khan, Khan, B^ , ll B 
Mukand Lai Purl. Bal Bahadur 
Mula Singh, Sardar 

Muni Lai Kalla. Pandit 

Muehtaq Ahmad Gonaanl, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Kttzaflar AH Khan Qizilbazh, Sardar 


Conatltuency 

Inner Lthoro (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Khiialinb (Muhammadan), Rural 
JuIIundur (General — Roaerved Seat), Rural. 
Amrltoar Central (Sikh), Rural 
North Eastern Townz (General), Urban. 
Ludhiana Central (Sikh), Rural 
Cnlverait} 

Amritaar (Muhammadan), Rural 
North Kuatern Towns (Mulmmmadnu), Urban. 
Attoik South (Miihaiuniadan), Rural 
Jhang Central (Muhammadan), Rural 
JuIIundur North (Muhammadan), Rural 
Jhcliim (Muhammadan). Rural 

Rawalpindi Division Townn (Muhammadan), 
Urban 

Muitan Division Towns (Mulmminadan), Urlmn. 
South-West Oujrat (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Dora Gluul Khan North (Muhammadan) Rural 
Karnal( Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Rural 

Dera Qhazi Khan South (Muhammadnu), Rural. 

Allpur (Muhammadan), Rural 

North Punjab Landholders 

Chunlan (Muhammadan), Rural 
Qujraowala Eaat (Mubamnuidan), lltiml 
Kasur (Muhammadan), Rural 
Tiiandars 

Attock Central (Muhanunadan), Riital 
L> allpur (Miilmmnuuian), Rural 
Itlialwal (Muhammadan), Rural 
Shujabad (Muhammadan), Rural 

Samundrl (Muhammadan), Rural 

Amritaar ( ity (Muliammadan), Urban 
Bailkot North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Cbakwal (Muhammadan), Rural 
RobUk (Muhammadan), Rural 

Lodhran (Muhammadan), Rural 

North-West Qurgaon (Muhammadan). Rural 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural 
Rawalpindi DIvlaioo (General), Rural 
lloNhUrpur We«t (General—Rcitervwl Seat), 
Rural 

Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General), BoraL 
Muzagargnrfa North (Uufaaniniadatt), Rural 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural 
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Nftme of Uember. 


Monflar SMii, Khan BAbadar Captain Malik 

Vtuaflar Khan, Khan Babadar Kawab, o i B 

Kaalr-nd-Din, Obaudbri . . ... 

Na«lr'iid*dln ^h, Fir 

Vairullah Khan, Sana 

Nau Nihal Singh Han, Lieutenant Sardar 

Mawaziah All Shah, Syed 

Kur Ahmad Klian, Khan Sahib Hlan 

l^rtab Singh, Sardar 

Fir Muhammad, Khan Sahtb Chaudhii 

Fohup Hingh, Kao, m A , ll B 

Frem Singh, Chandbrl 

Prero Singh, Mahant 

Frltam Slngli, Slddiiu, Sardur, B A , LL n 

Eaghbir Kaur, Shrlmati . 

Bam Sarup, Chaadhri 
Ranpat Singh, Cliaudhri 
Baahida Latif Ba]l, Begum 
Biaaat AH, Khan Bahadur Chaudhrl 
BJpudaman Singh, Thakur, B A, 

Robert*, Sir William, c I K 
Bur Singh, Sardar 

Sahib Dad Khan, Khan Sahib Chaudhri 
Sahib Ram, riiaudhri 
Sampuran Singli, Sardar 
Santokh Singh, ^rdar Sahib Sardar 
Sant Bam Both, Dr 

Satya Fal, Dr . 

Shaliadat Khan, Khan Sahib Bai 
Siiah Nawaa Khan, Rawab Sir 
Sham Lai, Bai Bahadur Lala 
Shri Ram Sharma, Pandit 
SJkandar Hyat Khan, Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Sir, K b a 
Singlia, Diwan Bahadur, 8 F 
Sita Ram, Lala 
Bohan Lai, Rai Bablb Lala 
Sohan Singh Joab, Sardar 
Sudonlian, Lala 

Sultan Mahmud Hotiana Mian, BA 
Sumer Sinud*, C^udhri, b a , ll b 
Sundar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Dr , Sardar Sir, 
Kt , 0 t s , P o L 
SuraJ Mai, ClMUdhrl, B A , LL B. 

TaUb Husain Khan. Khan 

Tara Singh, Sardar 

Teja Singh Sawatantar, Sardar . . 

Tika Ram. Chaudhri. B.A.. ll b 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, M a 

Cmar Hayat Khan, Chaudhri 

Dttam Singh, Dugal, Sardar 

Wall Huhanunad Sayyal Hlraj, Sardar .. 


ConatRuency. 


MianwaU Sonth (Muhammadan), Bnral 
Attock North (Muhammadan). RoraL 
Oujranwala North (Mulmmmadan), Rural 
Toba Tek Singh (Muhammadan), Rural 
Boshlarpur Weat (Mohammadan), Rural 
Sheikhuptira Weet (Sikh) Rural 
Jhang Bant (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dipalpur (Muhammadan), Rural 
Amritsar South (Sikh), Rural 
South-East Oujrat (Muhammadan), RuraL 
East Funjab Landholder*. 

South-East Gurgaon (General — Reserved seat), 
Rural 

Oujrat and Shahpur (Sikh). Rural 
I Perozepore We«t(8ikli), RuraL 
Amritsar (Sikh Women) 

Rohtak Central (General), Rural 

kanui North (tieneral), Rural 

loner Lahore (Mulianuuadan Women), Urban 

Ha flza bad (Muhammadan), RuraL 

Gurdaspux (General), Rural 

kurupean. 

Ferozepore East (Blkh), Rural 
Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural 
lllsaar Nortli (General), Rurol 
L>aUpur West (Sikh), Rural 
Eastern Towns (Sikh), Urban 
Amritsar City (General), Urban 
Hialkot-Amritoar (General), Rural 
Jaranwala (Multammadan), Rural 
ierozipore Uontral (Muhaninwdan), Rural 
West Multan Divhlon (General), Rural 
Southern Towns (Genual), Urban 
West Punjab Landholders 

East Central Punjab (Indian Christian) 

Trade Union (Labour) 

NorUi l*unjab (Non Union), l.abour 
Amritsar North (Sikh), Rural 
Eastern Towns (General), Urban 
l^kpattan (Muhammadan), Rural 
South East Gurgaon (General), Rural. 

BaUla (Sikh), Rural 

UansI (General), Rural 

Jhang Weat (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore South (Sikh), Rural 
Ubore west (Sikh) Rural. 

Rohtak North (General), Rural. 

WMtern Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

Bhahral (Muhammadan), Rural 
North West Punjab (Sikh), RuraL 
Kabirwala (Muhammadan), Rural 
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Bnrma. 


Banna 11 m between Aium on the 
Nortb^Weet Mid China on the Nortb*Kait 
uid between the Bay of Bengal on the 
WMt and 8oath>Weet aud Slam on the Sooth- 
BMt. lie area la approximately 261,000 
square milea, of which 102,000 are under 
direct British Admlntetratlon, 7,000 are nnad' 
ratntsteiwl and 02,000 belong to aeml-lndepen> 
(lent Native States The main geographioal 
feature of the eonntry Is the series of rivers and 
hills rnnnlns fan-llke from North to South with 
(ertlle valleys In between widening and 
ilatt*>nlng out as they approach the Delta. 
DllTerences of elevatkm and rainfall produce 
tireai variatlMis in (fUmate The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenas)>etlm have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than hall that 
amottiK The hot-ieason Is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early The maximum ^hade tern- 
perstnre Is about OfT.the mlohnom about 6u*. 
Vorth of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 90 Inches In the ountrsU dry tone wlilcb lies 
In a **raui shadow'* and has a cUmate resembK 
tad that of BUiar The maximum temperature 
U twenty degrees higher than in the wet tone, 
but this is compensate hy a bracing cold reason 
To the north and east of the dry sone He the 
Kachln hills and the Shan platean The aver- 
sse elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks lisbg to 0»000 Oonscquently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a ralnfatl of 
ubout 70 Inches on the average Its area Is 
over 30,000 square miles There Is no other re- 
gion of similar area In the Indian Empire so well I 
idapud for European eolonisatton The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly rangm (Vu* 
mss) and the abundanoa of forefta, all oomolne 
to tnske the scenery of Bttrma exceedingly 
varied and picturesqoe 


The People 

The total popnlation of Burma at the census 
of 1081 was 14,667,140 Thera were 0,002,214 
Harmans. 1,037,406 Sbsns 1,367,673 Karens 
1&8.34& Kaehins. 848,004 Chins, 534,085 
Arskanese and Yanbye, 386,728 Talaings and 
188,730 Palann^ There Is also a large alien 
population of 108,504 Chinese end 1,017,825 
Indlaus, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
pt^nladon numbered 80,441, and Indo-Burmana, 


The Barmans, who form the bolk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan gronp widthetr 
iangnage to the TibeCo-Cbhiese family They 
are eaeenttidly an agiionttnral people, 80 per 
cent of the agrienlton of the country being In 
their hands. The Bonnese and most of t^ 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Act* 
mtsm, or the wonhtp of nature spirits, is almost 
anhreraal. 

In appeannoe the Bonaan Is tunaBy 
someudut short and with MeagollaD featnres 
Bis dnsa Is most dMaettve and ex- 
esedtiMdy eomfortahls. It eoMlsU of a silk 
tturban bound rouad his forehead, a looet 
laefcei oa his body aad a hmg skirt or loQgyi tied 
hli waist, fuaehl^ to bh auklee. The 
Bnawee women, poihape the most pieaihig type 
of womahhood hi the East, lead a free aad 0 ^ 
nto. plajtacaJarse yaitla the hoMehold M 


nomy and In petty trading. Their dress it 
oomewhat similar to the men’s minna the silk 
turban on the head, and the loninrl Is tucked 
in at the side Instead of being tledtn fxmt. A 
well dressed and well grooined Bnnnew lady 
would, for grace andneatnem, ehalenge eom- 
pariaon with any woman in the world. 

Coamimleattoai. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a leas extant the 
Chindwtn. afford great natnral thoroughfares 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, mpeclally tbs Irrawaddy, are loll 
of sailing and iteam eraft In the IMta tht 
oet-wnrk of waterways u Indeeu praotloally 
the ouly means of oommunlcatlon The Irra- 
waddy friotllla Company, with a toe fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry bmits. gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta riven and creeks a spisudid river 
serv'oe 

The Burma Kailwayt baa a length ot 
2,050 80 mllM open Une. The prlortnal lines 
are from Rangoon to Haodalay from Mandalay 
to Myltkylna, the most northern point In the 
svttem, the Rangoon-Prome Hoe*, and the 
Pegu- Martaban Une, which servM Moulmein 
on the farther bank of the Salween River. 
Indnatry 

Agriculture is the chief Indnst^ of the pro- 
\tnre and supports nearly tliree lourihi of the 
population ine nett total cropped area la a 
little more than 16} million acres of which a 
little over 1/1/10 miUiem acres are cropped more 
than once Irrigation works supply water to 
a little over IJ million acres India Is very 
largely dependent on Burma for her supplies of 
kerosene, ocnxlne and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of lmportanr.e Teak wood is 
exported In large quantities from Burma to 
India 

l<orest play an Important part In the In 
dustrtal life of Burma The forest reserves cover 
some 22,104,311 acres while unclasscd forests 
are estimated at about 70,017,951 acres Oovem 
ment extracted some 42,295 tons of teak during 
the vear 1987-38 private Arms, of whom the 
Tlombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extracted over 324,492 
tons Other timber extracted by IlcenieM 
amounta to 500,914 tons and firewood and 
charcoal 1,447,982 tons. 

Tin and wolftwm are found chiefly in tiie 
Tavoy and Uergul Districts Wolfram and tin 
are found together In most mining areas In 
Tavoy, tlie propmtiOD varying from almost pure 
thi to almost pure wolAram There has been a 
revival In the price of tin 

The Improvement In the output of tin and 
woUVam continues The output of tin In 1987 
was 4,710 14 tons as against 4,689 45 tons in 1986 
HUver, lead and sloe ore are extracted by the 
Burma Corporation at Bawdwln In the Nortbeni 
8han States Copper in small quaatttlM la also 
found there. There are small deposits of Molyb* 
denlte in Tav <7 and Mergni and of ptothnun In 
Mytikylna Mtnlag for preckma stooM In the 
Mogok Stoim Tract of the Katha District iwntl* 
ttued to be carried out nuder extreostUnary 
Hcenaea and by native latnere woefctug under 
ordinary lieencea. The os^ut of nihlea Aartaf 
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Burma, 


1937 wa8 161,700 carats as compared with 1 41,490 
tarata In 1936 The oaiput of amber la 1937 
wuH 38 73 cwta The output of Burmese Jadelte 
duritiK 1937 compared with that of the previous 
year showed an increase of 1,280 41 cwts The 
total output of petroleum In liiirnm during 1937 
was 274| million gallons against 265^ million 
^ons during 1936 Tlie oldest and largest 
Oilfield In the province Is at Yetiangyaung in the 
Magwe District where tlie Burmah Oil ('otnjmny 
lias Its chief wells There has been a gradual 
decrease in the output from tlie wills In this 
Oilfield as evidenced by the output of nearly 
1841 million gallons in 1921 and nearly 121 
mllflon gallons In 1937 The next largest oil- 
field is at Chnuk in the same Dlstrlid. There 
has boon a gradual derrease in the output here 
also but there was a sllgiit recovery In 1937 
with an output of 120 million gallons There 
has been an Increase In the output from tlie 
wells In the Thayetmyo District There were 
decroasos In the output fVom the wells In the 
Minim, Upper Uhlndurin and Pakokku Districts 
The Burniu Oil t'umpany take their oil to the 
rofinerles at JlangiKUi by pipe line from the 
Ycuangynung and Uliauk Olillclds Other Com 
panics take it down by river fiats The area 
under rubber la 107,248 a< res 

Mannffietarfif 

There are 1,048 factories, more than half of 
whkh are engaged in milling rice and noarh 
one seventh are saw mills 1 he remainder are 
(hiotly englnecrijig works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mlUs for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
prlirtiiui presses, ice and srated water factories 
and oil refineries connected wltli the f>ctroicum 
Industr) Tim total number of persons employed 
in oataldishiuenta under the Factories Act In 1937 
was a7,6r»2 Perennial fac^torles employed 82,220 
and seasonal factories 5,432 At the ( ensus of 
1981, 1,850,176 or 29 79 per cent ot the total 
population were engaged outside agriculture and 
production 

Public opinion amongst Uie Burmese appears 
to have now verred round in favour of the 
locally made article In preference to the import- 
ed artifli lal silks, mostly " longyis " which were 
BO much In demaml fur men and women’s wear 
a few years ago At Anuuupura In the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand sllk- 
woavlng Burmese living though once famous 
la now on the decline for want ol cn<‘ouragcmeut 
from the public, and few artists In silver still 
remain, the finish ol whose work Is somotimee 
very flue Jiasseiu and Mandalay parasols are 
wdl known and much admired In Burma But 
perhaps the most famous of uU hand made and 
indigenous Industries Is the lai'qucr work of Pagan 
v^th Its delicate patterns In black, green, and 
>(dlow traced on a ground-work of red lacquer 
over Itamboo The art of making brouxe figures 
la also on the decline 

AdmiBlfitratkra. 

Burma, whkih was origlually administered 
at a Lieutenant-Oovemonldp, was deliberately 
excluded from Um operation of the Ueform Act 
of 1919 It was f«t that Burma difiered so 
markedly from the Provlnoea In the Iitdiau 
Bmpite that its requirements should be ae> 
pantely oonsldered After leneated disetw* 
stona the questloa was reftered to a special 
Banna Brefonns Committee, wlkich lu 19lbl re* 
commanded Uiat all the eesentlal provlsloai of 


the Beforra Act should be applied to Burma This 
recommendation was accept^ and Its proposals 
bfx^me law Under this Act Burma became a 
Governor s Province, with an executive council 
and ministers, and coufumis to the provU^ps 
recreated under tlie Act of 1919 (q v ) The 
main difference was In the size of the electorate. 
Under the franchise accepted, the rural eleclorate 
was estimated at 1,979,450 and the urban 
electorate had been put as high as 99,882 The 
Legislative U^ounoll consisted fo 103 members, 
of which 80 were elected and the balance nomi- 
nated Owing to the special status of women 
in Burma, femme franchise was adopted from 
the beginning 

Burma was coostltatlonally separated from 
India with effect from the 1st of April 1987 on 
which date the Government of Burma Act 
1985 same Into force Under that Act the 
Burma Ledslature consists of His Malesty, 
represented by Che Governor and two 
Chambers known as the Senate and the House 
of Bepresentatives The Senate consists of 
36 members and the House of Kepreseutatives 
consists of 182 members 

Burma la divided admlnlitntlvely Into Upper 
Burma (Indudlng the Shan States, the Kaohln 
and Chla Hllla) and Lower Burma The 
Shan States are admlnliteied by the Chiefs 
of the States, subfoct to the supenrlslon of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who Is 
slso Superlntendsut for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Noitbero 
Shan States The Northern and Sontbem Shan 
States were formed Into a Federation on the 
1st October 1982, and are designated the F S 
States. Ths other Shan States In Burma are 
subject to the sopervialon of the Coromis* 
doner, Ssgalng Division The Civil, Criml* 
nal and Bevenue admlnlstraiton Is vested 
In the Chief of the State, subject to the rs* 
striotions contained In the sanad The law ad- 
ministered Is the customary law ot the State 

Under the Governor are eight CommlBsionerB 
of divisions, three In Upper, four In Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice Is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Bangoon, which oondsts of a 
Chief Justice and ten oUmr permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service of District 

and Seedons Judges , there are also separate 
Provlnciai and Bobormnate Judldsl Services. 

All vUiam headmen have Umlted magisterial 
powos and a oonstderahle number are also in- 
vested with dvIlJariadleUcm to a limited extent. 

In nusuanee of the policy of deeenttaUsa- 
tloD steps wm taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village h ea dm en the power and Influenos which 
they jpoasesied in Burmese times before the 
oeatnumng teudeodes of British rule asnde them 
prM tIcnIly subordinste offleeis of ths adminisUn* 

Pahllc Worhs. 

Ths P W D Qomiwises two Branebes, ris,, 
the BuUdings end Boads Braneh and the Irrlffa- 
tioa Branch. 

The B. 4t B. Braaob of this D^iartrasut 
whloh Is under the KfoMry of Agrleul- 
tore and Fonsta Is admtalstersd ous 
Chief Kngiaesr Time Is also a Fscsoaal 
Assistaat to the Chief Bagfasear. Ihectwie flv« 
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pertMneot Buperintoidiiig BngineerB in charge 
n( CircleB, three of erhfch ere stationed at 
Bangoon and two at Maymyo These are 
officers of the adminlBtrative rank 

Those of the execnthe rank are the Kxecnthe 
Knglneers and Assistant Exeoatlve Engineers 
who number 20 (twentv), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers 
Besides this there Is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the BAR Branch so 
far 19 appointments haNe been made to the 
latter service There are 17 officers in service 
at present 

"P* Irrigation Branch of the P W D . which 
Hi under the control of the Hon'bte Minister of 
Lamis and Re\enue is administered by the 
( hkf Engineer, P W D , Burma Irrigation 
nrantb, who is assisteil by a Personal Asstt 
There are two permanent Hiiperfntending 
lugineers in charge of ('Ircles, one of whom is 
stationed at Rangoon and tlie other at Maymvo 
rheae are officers of the Administrative rank 

Those of the Exet uUvo rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
number Ifi on the cadre of tlie Barma Service 
of Engineers, Class I, Irrigation Branch Be- 
sides this fiiere is also the Burma Service of 
Engineers, (JIass IT 

Further, there arc a River Training Expert 
and a Ttm|>ornr> Engineer, the latter being 
engaged on contract for work of a special 
nature 

Ttas Burma Defence Force 


The general superintendence of the force is 
exercised, subject to the orders of the Governor, 
b> the Inspector General, Frontier Force. 
Burma who is appointed bv tlie Go\emor The 
force is divided into 6 tmttalloiis the adminis- 
tration of which is vested In rommandants and 
\s«istant CV>mniaiMlants tta officers are seconded 
fnHi) the British Indian Annv and Its rank 
and file art reopkttM from natives of India and 
Burma 

Police 

Tin PoUoe is divided into Civil, 

Military and RmifOon Town Police, Tbs 
drat two are unOar the control of the 
Inspoctor-Uiuieral of Poltee, the Isttsr is 
under the orders of the Cotomisskmer of 
P<*hce Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspeclmr-Oeneral There are four 
other Denntv Inspectors-General, one each for 
the Northern, Southern and postern Ranges, 
and for the Railway and tTlrninal Investigation 
Denaiitnent 

A H|K'ciai fratiire of Burma la the Military 
Polh'c Its offiiers are socondcil from the 
British or Indian Annv and its rank and file are 
nwuited from natives of India and Burma 
The ex}ierimont of recruiting Burmese on a 
small scale has been moderately sucenssfu! 
The organisation is military, the force teing 
divided into three Battalions 'The ohjfH't of 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
In the maintenance of law and onior Their 
duties, apart from fumlidiJug columns for 
active o|>oratlonB against dacolta, etc , are 
to provide escorts for specie, (n’isoners, etc , end 
guards for treasuries^ Jails, lookups and courts 


rin Burma Defence Force < oraprU'S the \rmv j 
ill Mnrma and the Burma Frontier Fone Thei 
Hupreme command of the Burma Defeiwe Force] 
Ih vested In the Governor of Btiniui subjeit tOj 
thf generai control of the .Hecretary of Htate for 
Runna | 

Th( Army in Burma which is dlrertlv under, 
the General Ofljicr ( ouiniaiuilng, < onsista of the 
foilowing units, <or|» and departmenta — 

PnUn — 2nd (Dorajat) Mouutnln Battery UA 
F F , Rjingoon Field Brigade, K A B A K 2nd 
Battalion, The King’s Own Yorkshire Llglit 
Infantry 1st Battalion, the Gloucestershire 
Regiment, TpiiAsserim Battalion, B A F , 
Rangoon BaitAlion, B A F Burma Railwa) 
Battalion, B A F .Upper BurmaUattsIkm.B A F , 
No 13, Field Ck>inmny, Q V O Madras Happers 
and Miners 1st Field Uompany, The Burma 
Happers and Miners, 1st. 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Battalions, The Burma Rifles, llth Battalion, 
The Burma Rifles, B A F , llie Rangoon Unlver 
slty Training Corps, BTF, No 11 Animal 
Transport Coy (Hole) and Burma Hospital 
Company 

Corp$ and Deparlmentt — Tiie Burma Army 
ftervlee Corps, The Burma Army Ordnance Corns, 
The Burma Military Engineer Service, The 
Burma Medical Service, The Burma Veterinary 
Servios and the Burma Army Corps of Clerks 
The Burma Frontier Force has been con 
stituted with effect from the Ist April 1937 from 
Uie 0 Frontier BattaHons and the Reserve 
Baitalton of the Burma MUttarv Polies Tlie 
Banaa Frontier Force is governed by the Borroa 
FrocUer Fort* Act, 1937 The Force is directly 
under the Governor of Burma as part of the 
Govenuaeut of Burma’s defenca organisation. 


Edueation. 

Under the Minister of Bdiioatlon tliere Is the 
Director of Public Instruotlon with an Ajoistant 
Director, both belenglaR to the Indian 
Sduoatlonal Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director In the Burma Educational 
Servhe, Class 1 (temporary for the present) 
There are ten Inspectors of Schools drawn 
from the Indian Bdaottlonal Bervlre, 
and the Bnnna Sduoatlonal Bervloe (class 1) 
while the Burma Ednoational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assiatant Inapecton There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis Then Is also 
one Inspectrees ol Soboole. There Is a Chief 
Education Officer tor the Federated Shan States, 

A centralised, teaching and residential Uni- 
varsity tor Burma has been establlsbed In Ran- 
goon It now provides courses In Arte, Sdenoe, 
Law. Bdncatlon. Eoooomles, Engineering, 
Medicine and Agrlcultore 

Bngllsb and A Y Schools are oontroUed by the 
Education Dept. A reaaarkaole feature of edn- 
oatioo In Burma Is the system of elementary 
education evolve^ generations ago, by thegentOs 
of the people. JR^earfy evert village has a mon* 
astery (hpoonrri'kyamMl); vrny mooastory Is a 
village school and every Bamui boy mast. In 
aceordance with hla religion, atfand that sehool, 
shaving hh brad and tor the time WMilBf the 
yeOow robe. At the bpoongyl-kyaangs the boys 
are faasbt reading apd writing and an alemMii* 
tanr indigenous eyatem of arlihmette. Theresott 
le that there are very few boys la Barma who 
are not able to read Md wrtu. VemaosJar 
edoeattoo Is In the bands of Local BdaeaMonat 
aathorfUes. 
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The Finences of Burma. 


Amaog imdal liiitltatloiu, the OovenuMBt 
TtebnloM IntUtato, IomId, piovldM ooutiMlii 
Mediftiiiaftlf OtvU ftnd ElectHoJ BogliiMring, 
tlw Banna FoRMi Bdiool, Pytamuia, ooonm 
in Forestry, the Agri^tnrml urilege, Manddsy, 
oottiMs in Agricutture and tbe Veterinary 
Odtoie, Iniein, oonnmi in Veterinary sdenoe 
The Mai 7 Chapman TralnlnjC Coae|e to Tea* 


cbm and Bohool to the Deafexlto 

and Mboola to the hlhid, at Koolmeln and 


A liberal wdieiDe of State Sdmlandiips providee 
for the despatch of d to 12 eoholare each year for 
the education and tnlning overseas of persons 
domiciled in Burma 


pttals. Under him are S7 ClvU Sorgecma. 
There arealeo a Diteotor of Pnblle Heatth, two , 
Asristant Directors of Pnbttc Health, and a ^ 
Director Harcoaii Butler Institute of PnbUe 
Health, at which thoe is now a Pn^ Anal^ 
(which post is at present held in abevanoe to 
purposes of econon^) and to which is also 
attached a Malaria Bureau There are also an 
InipeotoT'Oeaeral of Prisons, three wbole*ttme 
Superintendents of Prisons, a (Hwinlcal Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintemlcat of tbe 
Mental Hospital, There Is also a post of 
H vglene Publicity OlRoer, which for the present 
is held In abeyance Tltere are aslo a temporary 
post of special Leprosy Officer and a KulrlUon 
Survey Officer 


ModieaL 

The oontrol of tbe Medical Dmrtment is 
Vested lo an lospeotorKtoeral of OlvU Hos* 


mte Psetenr Institute was opened to Rangoon 
in July 1015, The Director Is a member of tbe 
Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


Heads <rf Account, 

Estimates, 

1938*80 

Deads of Account 

Estimates, 
1988 39 

(a) Bnonpre— 

£s 


Bs. 

ORDixamT. 

1.^0aftoms 

8,70,17,000 

XXVII — Co-operativo Credit 

2,000 

U —Excise Duties 

1.38,02,000 

XXVIII — Industries 

14,000 

ni — Taxsi on Income 

1.00,61.000 

XXIX —Aviation 

62,00) 

IV — Btate Lottery 

10,00,000 

XXX — Miscellaneous Dc- 


V. — Land Revenne 

5,09,24.000 

partmeuts 

2,00,0011 

VI — Bxdie 

90,04,000 

• XXXI — Currency 

40,000 

VII —Stamps 

86,49,000 

XXXII— Mint 


VIII — Koeest 

1,50,00,000 

XXXm —ClvU Works 

10,79,000 

IX —Registration 

3,25,000 

XXXI\ —Receipts lo aid of 


X — Other Taxes and 

Bopcrannuatlon 

71,000 

Doties 

9,18,000 

XXXV — SUtionery and Print 


XUI— Irrigation, etc, 

Ing 

1,86,000 

Works with Cap! 


XXXVI — MlsceUaneous 

2,87,000 

tal Accounts 

8,49,000 

XXXYII — Defence Kcr\lccs— 


XIV— Irrigation, etc . 


LfTectiiw 

6,66,000 

Works (no Capital 


XXXVIll. — Dcf«*ncf Services— 


Accounts) 

34,000 

hou Effective 

2,000 

XV —Poets and Ttiegraphi 


XXXIX — Frontier Force 

3,95,000 

(Net.if .less work- 

—8,44,000 

XL — MiKeUaneouB Ad- 

ing expenses) 

iustmente between 


XVI.— Intercti 

2,24,000 

Rurma and the 


XVll.— Admlnlsiratkm of 


Federated Shan 

23,05,000 

Justice 

8,27,000 

States 

XVin,— Jails and Convict 

XLL — Latraordinary Re- 


SettiesneaU 

10,94,000 

ceipts 

4,76,000 

XIX — PoUoe 

XX— Ports and Pilotage 

8.48.000 

247.000 

Total (a) 

15,80,83,000 

(5) DKBT AMO DKPOBIT HBkDS 
P^vcDtU— 


XXI— LlahttKMUNB and 

Ugfatshlpe 



XXn— Education . 

4,82,000 

Fioating I»ebt 

50,00,000 

xxm —Medical 

5,90,000 

UnfWnM DsM— 


XXIV— Public Health 

1,77,000 

Savtugi Bank Deposits 

Post Office Cash CertiSeates . 

1,50,00,000 

40.00,000 

XXV — Agrloaltate 

1,29,000 

State Provident Funds 

48,00 000 

XXVL— Veterinary 

12,000 

Otlier Accounts 

1,000 
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lI«}or Heads of Aoooant 

Ksttanatea, 

1938<S9 

Major Heads of Account | 

Rstimatea, 

1988-89. 

Depotiti and Adtumau — 

Rs 

/ZMiffhmMa— 

Ra. 

DenreeUtion Reserve Fund— 
&illws]rs 

Benewsls Reserve Fund— 

3.86.000 

Remittanoes wttbin Burma~ 
Monsy-tmleis 

4^00.000 

Poets and Telegraphs 

Post Offlce Cash Ccrtlflcates 

1,87,000 

Cash Rmnlttanoes and Adjust- 
ments between OlDoers ren 
dertmi acoonnU to the same 


Bonos Fund 

l>eposits of lA)cal Funds 

Dfpartmmtal and Jud trial Drpo- 

26,000 

2,1^,00,000 

Aooountant-Oeneral or Gon- 
tndler 

Remittance by Bills 

Acyusting Accounts Itetwecn 
Burma and the Federated 

17,48,00,000 

78,00,000 

$xt» — 


Shan States 

4.80.000 

C'lvU Deposits 

3,80,00,000 

Exchange Accoont between 
Posts snd Telegraphs and 


Other Deposits 

3,32,29,000 

Defence Services 


Other Accounts 

Ad>ances K«pa\ablfl 

11 000 

43.64.000 1 

Net Receipts by Civil Treasnrles 
from Posts and Telegraphs 

Net Receipts from C1\U Trca- 

67,87,000 

Permanent Advancoa 

Accounts with Foreitm Ooveni 

13,000 

surios by Defence Services 

1,40,16,000 

ments and Indian States 

A< counts with India 

Accounts between Burma and 

13,000 

2 00,00 000 

lUmtttanre Account between Eng- 
land and Burmo— 

(a) Accounts with Secretary of 
State — 

1 Items adjustable in 

18,82,000 

6,07,000 

the Burma Itailwa> s 

Accounts with the Hesene 

68.00,000 

Burma 

11 Itemf adjustable in 
England 

Bank 

76,000 

(6) Accounts wiU) tbs High 
Commissioner — 

1 Items adjustable in 

76.66,000 

88.000 

Stupenae Accounts 

C heques and Bills 

5,97,60,000 

2,78,00,000 

Burma 

11 Items adiusUbis fai 
England 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 

Loan$ amd Adtamm — 

4,02,000 

Tram^m <{f caah between England 
and Burma — 

Remittances Through Reserve 
Bank 

88.71,000 

Loans to MuniclpalRIes, Port 
Trusts, etc 

7.64,000 

Total (b) 

60,66,06,000 

Loans to Govemmei^ Servai^ 

Deditd — Amount of recoveties 

4,60.000 

Total (a) A (b) 

66,87.49.000 

of pre-oeparatkm Loans and 
Advances teansf erred to the 
head “ XLI Extraordinary 


Opening Balance 

2,78,98,000 

Reoeipts '* 

4,76,000 

Orand Total 

60,16,42,000 
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Major Heads of Account 

Estimates, 
1938 39 


Major Heads of Account 

Estimates. 

1038-8O. 

(a) 

EXPKIfDITVnB Dkbitablk 


(«) 

ExpKHDiTnKK Debitable 



TO KSVKNDK 

Rs 

TO Rbvbnub -conid 

Bs 




29 

Scientific Departments 

8,06,000 

1 

CustmuH 

11,56,(100 






30 

Education 

99,80,000 

2 

Excise Duties 

2,24,000 

81 

Medical 

47.34,000 

X 

Taxes on Income 

10,04,000 





32 

Public Health 

13,14,000 

4 

state Lottery 

2,00 000 

33 

Agriculture 

10.75,000 

f) 

IjaiKl Revenue 

66,45,000 

34. 

Veterinary 

5,63 000 

6 

Excise 

19,71,000 

35 

5,63 000 

Co-opcratlv o Credit 

7 

Htamps 

80,000 






86 

ludustriea 

2,18 0(X) 

8 

Forest 

60,08,000 

37 

Aviation 

j 4.89,000 

SA 

1 Forest Capital Outlay 

1,19,000 

37A 

, Capital Outla> on Civil 

I 

U 

Rejtirtratlon 

1,37,000 


Aviation 

1,02,000 

10 

Other Taxes and Duties ^ 

1,27.000 

38 

Miscellaneous Dpi»srtmeiita 

3,17,000 

11. 

Miscellaneous Railway Kx-j 
IHUidlture 

10,34,000 

41 

Civil Works 

1,32,22 000 

20 000 



42 

Famine Relief 

12 

Rev Expdre on Works with 






Capital Accounts 

2«, 37.000 

43 

Bupm Altwncs A Pensions 

1,45,61,000 

13 

Other Rev Expenditure 

4,14,000 

43 A 

Commutvtlon 

6.07, (KHJ 

14, 

Constn of Trr«n Navgn 


44 

Stationery and Printing 

1 

11,65,000 


etc , V^orKs 

3 06.000 






45 

MlsceUaneous 

6,39,000 

15 

Posts and Tclepraplis In 






terest on Debt 


46 

Defence Services— .Effective j 

1 43,99,000 

10 

Capital Outlay on Posts and 


47 

Defence Services— Non 



Telegraphs 

—2.06,000 


Effective 

4,61,000 

17 

Interest on Debt and Other 


48 

Frontier Force 

60,78,000 


Obligations 

09,6,5,000 

40 

Mlacellanoous Adjustments 


IR 

Appropriation for Reduc 
tion or Avol«iance of 



between Burma and 
^ Federated Shan States 

57,32,000 


Delrt 

99 35,000 

50 

Extraordinary Charges 


20. 

UoncTi^ AdmlniBtrfttion 

1 20 50 000 







Total (a) ! 

1&.42,29,000 

21. 

Audit 

13,64,000 


— 




ft) Cimii. RxPBxnrroiiB hot 


22 

Administration of Justice . 

65,30,000 

DBBmnij: to RxTBiirB 





52 

Oonstn of Ingn . etc , Wki 


28 

Jails and Convict Settle- 





monts 

34,10,000 

53 

Capital Outlay on Poets 
and Telegraphs 


24. 

Police 

1,54,41,000 





58 

Payments of Conunnted 1 


£5 

Ports and Pilotage 

4,47.000 


value of Pensions 


27. 

2,13,000 

50 

Payments to Retreodied 
Parscmnel ; 







Total (ft) 


28. 

External Affairs 

87^ 


Tota](a)*(ft) . j 

15,42.20,000 
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Major Heads ot Aoooimt 

Estimates, 

193S4d 

Major Heads of Account 

Estimates, 

1988-89 


Ra. 

Brought forward 

Ka. 

23.23.75,000 



(c) Debt and Deposit Heads— 




conHd 


(c) debt iHD Deposit Heads 


Loant and Aitianm 




Loans to the Burma Railway 

4.77,000 

PtMteMU 


Board 



Loana to Municipalities, Port 

11.64.000 

6.01.000 

Floating Debt 

W, 00,000 

Trusts Etc 

Loans to Go\emment Servants 

Dnfundtd Debt 


Remittanrei 




Hemittanm tnth%n Burma— 


HavlngH Bank DeposlU 

1,29,00,000 

Money Orders 

4,27 00 000 

}‘ost Offlre Cash Certiflrateo 

2,00,000 

Cash Remittances and Adjust- 
menta between Officers ren- 


state Pro>ideDt Funds 

23,51,000 

derlog accounts to the same 
Accountant-General or Con 

17,43,00000 

Other Accounts 

nooo 

troUer 



BemitUnce by Bills 

73,00,000 

/Vpottlt and AdMNMf > 


Adjusting Account between 
lliimis and theFS 8 

4. so, 000 



Eiiihange Account between 


Renewals IMaerve Fund— 


Posts and Telegraphs and 


Fosta and Telegraphs 

5,80,000 1 

Defence Services 


Deposits of Local Funds 

2,17.57,000 

Net Payments Into Ci%n Treasu- 
ries by Posu and Telegraphs 

57,87,000 



Nat iMUfls from Civil Treasuries 

1,40.1.') 000 

Departmental amt Jtuitetal De- 


to Defence Services 

poiiU 


RemtHanee Aeeounti betvreen 


! 


Enfland ami Burma 


(Tlidl Deposits 

3,80.00,000 

(a) Aeeounti vfith Seentary of 


Other Deposits 

8,82,57,000 , 

StaU 


Other Accounts . 

11,000 

I —Items adlustable In Burma 

II — Items adjustable lu England 

18,32,000 

0,07,000 

Ad^-ances Bepayable 

44,22.000 

(b) Aeeounti vUA the High 


Permanent Advances 

18,000 

Vommmumer 


Accounts with Foreten flovem- 
ments and Indtan States 

17,000 

1 —Items adjustable In Burma 

U —Items •djustable In England 

70,66,000 

HH.UOO 

Accounts with India 

2,00,00,000 

Tramfer of oath bdwem Engtamd 
and Burma 


Accounts between Burma and 
the Burma Railways 

58.00.000 

Remittance through the Reserve 
Bank 

88.71.000 

Accounts wRh the Reserve Bank 

75,000 

Advances from Frovindal Loans 
Fund 


Suspense Accounts 

5,97,59,000 

Total (e> 

49,82,63,000 

Cheques and BDls 

2,78,00,000 

Total ( 0 ), (6) 4(e) . 

65,24,92,0(10 

Departmental and stanUar 
Aooomiti 

4,01.000 

Closing Balance 

8,91,60,000 

Chffledover 

23^,75.000 

Grand Total 

60,16,42,000 
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Burma Aimtnistration, 


AdmintotratloB. 


Qovfimor, Hb Ezcelleocy the Hon'ble Sir 
Archibftld Douglas Oochnuia, acuQ , K c 

8 1 ., V.8.0 

GOVKBIfOR'S SKORRTARY 
C P B Pearce, i o 8 

MfMTARY SKORKTARY TO HlS EXCKIJ-KNCT THE 
Governor 


Jtuped&r-Omenil of Ct>H JloapUaJi, Lt-Col 
K H Candy, c I E , ins 
Director of PiMv Jleatth, Jlajor C A Botnum, 
MB.rdlB.DPh.lMS 

In$j>teioT-Gennal of PrxtoM, Lt -CoL J Findlay, 
M A , X B , ch B , I N J 

ComnUiUmer oj Extue, U Saw Ilia Pru (2) 
ATM 


Major Arthur Deiiiw Marnamara, Skinner’e 
Horse (1st Duke of Yorks Own Cavalry) 
AIDES DR Camp 
Captain E J Fink, 3rd Cavalry 
Captain J R I Doyle, 2nd Bn , the King's Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry 
Bonorar}/ Aide de-Camp, Cal (Tempt Brigadier) 
FAQ Houghton, i a 

Indian Aidea-de-Camp, Knlutdar-Major Lasang 
Gam, late of the 3;20th Burma Klfles . Naih 
Commandant Harder Bahadur Partab Singh 
Bahadur, i d s m , Bescrvo Battn , Burma 
Frontier Force 

COUVSEI/IAIR TO IlH ExrFDLRNOY THE OOVPR 
VOR OF BURMA 

The Hou'ble Sir Walter Booth Gravely, K c M o 
c R 1 , 0 1 R , I c 8 (on lca\ e) 

The Houble Mr H H Craw, riK. 10 8 
(Officiating) 

Finanoiai- adviser to His Exckiibnox the 
Governor of Burma 
Tlie Hon ble Mr James Baxter, M a 
Ministers to the Governor ok Burn* 
ITie Hon hie B Pu (Premier) 

The Hon ble U Ba Pe (Minister of Home Affairs) 
The Hon ble U Htoou Aung Qyaw, Bar at-Las 
(Minister of Finance) 

Tl»e Hon’ble U Haw (Minister of Agriculture and 
Forests) 


Corntnitnoner of Income Tax, E K Harper, 
UC , ICB 

Dtredor-Omeral, Port* and Tele^aphr, Burma, 
0 E O de Smith, D 8 o 
Director, Defence Bureau, C G Stewart, o l» E, 
Director of Veterinary Servieei, I) T Mitchell, 
MIOVB 

Reoiatrar o/ Co-operative Sociitier, U Kyln, i o 8 


Clilaf CoBimltBlMien of Baraa. 


Lieut -Colonel A P Phayre, C B 

1802 

Colonel A Fytohe, r s I 

1887 

Lieut -Colonel E D Ardagh 

1870 

The Hun Ashley Eden, c 8 i 

1871 

A E Thompson, o s i 

1876 

C U Altchlson, c 8 1 

1878 

C K Bernard, C s i 

1380 

C H T Croitbwalte 

1883 

Sir C B Bernard, K o 8 i 

1886 

C H T Crosthwaite, C 8 1 

1887 

A P MacDonnell. C 8 i (a) 

1889 

Alexander Mackenxle, C s i 

1890 

D H Smsaton 

1892 

SlrF W R.rryer, KCBi 

1892 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baroa 
MacDonnell 


Ll«otonaBt-Govcnu>r8 of Bnrmt. 


The Hon'ble U Pu (Minlater of Commerie and 
Industrv ) 

The Hon'ble Hlr Paw Tun. Kt , a T M . Bar-at law 
(Minister of Luids and Eevenue) 

The Hon'ble Haw Po Chit, ba, (Minister cfj 
Education) 

lIlBctUoBOoiu AppolaUnooU. 

Direetor of ATneuUure, J Chariton, M sc , r l c 
CommiMtower, Fedendcd .Shan fit.Ue*, Towngyvi 
Southern Shan Stater, P C Fogarty, ics 
Superintendent, Sorthem Shan Stater, J Shaw | 
Direabr of I'ublie Inrtruetum, A daiupbell, tf C . < 
VJk. , 1 K 8. 

Inepeetor-Oeneml of PoUee, R Hardin. ^ 
Chief Coneerrater of Foreets. A W MOOBtl^ ; 


Sir F W R. Fryer, K C 8 I 1897 

SlrH 8 Barnes, KC8I .Kovo 1008 

8lrH T White, KOI I 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K o 8 i , rx.D 1910 

Sir Hansoioi Butler, k C 8 1 . o i R 1916 

Sir Beglnsld Craddock, K c 8 L 1917 

GovoTBori of Wmrmm. 

sir Haicouit Butler, o c LX.. 1 C 8 i 1922 

Sir Charles Innes, K.C 8 L, 0 1 B 1927 

Sir Hugh Laosdowft Stepbsnion, a c 1 1., 
XCB.L,K.CJ,a .. 19«* 


The Hon Sir Archibald X>Mfla«Oo«hnuM, 
0 0 K.O., K 0 B.I ,.D 8,0. 
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SECEKTARIES, DEPUTY SEO&BTABIKS, UMDEB 8ECBETABIE8, Etc . 
TO OOVEBNMBNT. 


A MK'racken, i cj 
U Tin Tut. Barriater-at-lmw. I 
U Ky»w (3), K 8 M 
J H Wtee, I c 8 
H 0 Baker, i C 8 
D C P Phdlp*, I c 8 
IT Than Tin. 
r 8 V Donnlson, I c 8 
r Kyaw Din (A), a.T M 
A K Potter, i c 8 
J C Brominage 

U 8elo Nyo Ton, i c s 

(' S Kelly, 1 c 8 

(1 H Po Haw, B A (Oxon) 

M H BoMington ic.8 
U Ba Tin, lo 8 
F H Yamold, 1 c 8 
U Ba Kywa 
U Hein Tun (Al) 

U ^>•un (A), 1 041 
r Tun yin (Al) 

U Hhwc Mra, 1 c s 
Bat Bahadur r 8 Haatrl 
.\ B Ctiakravartl 
r Ba Tun, ATM 
W 0 Puller 
T M I Krishna 
K Xath 
U Thanng Tin 
K J Carew 
8 L Aither 
N C DutU 
U Hein Njmn 


Hocretary, Home Department 
Secretary, Finance Department 
Secretary, Education Department 
Secretary, Dept of Com. and Ind 
Secretary, Dept of Lantl^nd Bevenuo. 

Secretary, Defence Department. 

Secretary, Dept ofAgrl and Pta. 

Secretary, Judicial Department 
Additional Secretary, Educatioii Dept 
Controller of Finance (I>efenoe) 

Finance Dept Bepreaentative, nesdquarton, Army la 
Burma 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Departmetit 

Deputy Secretary, Defence Department 

Officer on Special Duty, Finance Department 

Under Secretary, Home Department 

Under Secretary, Finance Department 

Under Secretary , Defence Dei>artment 

Under Secretary, Department of J^inds and Reveaue 

Under Secretary, Department of AgrI aitd Fta 

Under Secretary, ]>ept of ( urn and Ind 

Under Secretary, Judloiai Dei>artmont 

Under Secretary, Education Department 

Amlstant Secretary, Education Diqiartineut 

Amiatant Secretary, Finance DeiMutment (Tempy ) 

Anlstant Secretary', Hume Department (on liwve) 

Aatlstant Secretary , Home Department (Offg ) 

Amietant Secretary, Defence Department 
Officer on Special Duty, Defence Department 
Registrar, Home and Judicial Department (Offg ) 

Registrar, Dept of Agri and Fts 
Registrar, Defence Dept (Offg ) 

Bogtstrar. Depta. of Ids and Bev and Ikim & Ind 
Registrar, Fin. Dept 


FINAFCIAE COMMlSSI01«(EBS 


R O Reynolds, c M g , 1 c 8 Financial Conunisshmer 

A E GWlat, c I X , 1 c 8 Do 

K ^ Foster Secretary to the Financial Conuoissloucr 

H P Oxbnry, i c s I>o 

M V Sastrl 


Registrar 
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Bi 4 fma Legishiiire, 


BURMA JUEGISUTURE 


PrmdefU of the SenaU -The Hon’ble U Maung 
Gyee, Bar-at-Law 
Dtpulv PTMUfeitf 0/ the Semle 
S^er 0/ the H<mu o/ Hej>rw«W.«« -Tke 
'Hon'bte U Chit nuliw, Bat-al-Uw 
iW, Speaker a/ the Naute of Hepreeeolatml - 
U HU pp B Hi (Hon« ), M L 
Secretary to the Senate — H HcO EUfot J s <» 
Secretary Ttouee of Jlcpreeentattvf*—V B* Pun, 
jiar-at Law 

Ametant Sectary, Houer of /iepreeentaltves — 
U Hriii, ATM 


PiRiiAMBNTARr SscRmitnu. 
U BaPe 
Mr 8 Mahmud 
Saw Johnson P Po Min 
V Ba On 
U Ba Theln 
U Ba Than 
H C Khoo 


MEUBhKS OF THE SENATE 


Nominated — 

Thra San Baw, o n S 

0 H Campagnac, M B E , Bar at Law 

Sir Oacar do Glan\Uk, o i e , o n e , Bar at 

Law 

Sir Joseph JIaung (3jl, Bar at Law 
U Po Hla, C1K,K8M,ATM 
U Kyaw, k b m , a t m 
U Ba Maung, K b m 
U Maung Nge, K h m , T i> B 
W Maung Muuug Byu, ( i F , M B K , A T M 
Sir San V Po, o b K , M i) 

I'nlk Tin Pyu. o ii h ksu 

J)r Daw Saw 8a, mbk,krc8I,J)PH 

U Ba Hein, K B M , T P s 

John Tnit 

U Aung Thin, k b m 

U Tha Zan U, k 8 M , A T M 

U Kyaw Zan, o i E 


EMed — 

V Kyi Myln, K s M 
Sra Shwo Ba, T P 8 
U Kyaw pin, Bar-at-Law 
O B Du Bern 

The Hon’ble U Maung Oyee, Bar at-Law 
Khan Bahadur Ibrahim 
Lall Mohamed Klian 
P Ba Kyun 
D Nyun 
U Nvun 

Mirza Mahomed Rail, Bar at Law 
A KohJm 
U Ba Thane, T p s 
U Ba Theln 
U Thwin 
U Ba U 
Mr H lto|)er 
U Kyaw Zan 


UOUSB OF BEPEBSBNTATIVBS 
Elaetad Mmbyn. 


P Nyun Tin 
P Ba Theiu 
E G Maracan 

The Hou’We U HUhjh Aung (Syaw, Bar>at-Law 

U Aung Zan Wai 

U Hliway Tha 

P Po To 

P Tint 

U Aung Tha 

V Ba On 

P Thin Maung 

P Pe Tun 

P Mya Theln 

The Hoa’blo U Saw 

P Alu 

P Mya 

P HU Tin 


PLuu 
P Aye 
P Phit Pe 
P 8eln Ok 
U Thet Tun 
P Saw Hla Nyo 
P Po Mya 
P BaThan 
P BaTtn(Kaal) 

P Pu 

P San Theln 
P Dwe 
P Kyaw Dun 
P BaOke. 

U BaThl 

The Hon’blB U Tun 
P Pe Maung 



Smi^ B<m&$ nf R$pmmit0Hv€&, 


J0t 


Jnstrss 09 XBFEK81]!rrATlV«8^~«MiM. 
lUteUA U mh tn "eiqotd. 


U BftTia 
TJ Sin. 
r Xtut SAiDg 
U Tnn Shein 

i; ThamwAddjr Maniig lUung 
IJ Manng Myii 
II BaOhn 
I ThI 
U Bo, 

( A«t>8N}nin. 

I BalUung 
i; Ba Ch»w. 

An Oyl 

e Hon’bki Sir Paw Tun, atm, Bar-at-Law 
U Po Aung 
U Soe Maung 

V Seln Win 

U Kya flalng, Bar*ai*Law 
Dr Thein Maung, b A , m M.r 
U Lu Wa 

I Obn Khln, TPs 

I BaWln 
Daw Ah Ma 
U Po Loon 

II Kyaw Mya. 

V Shin 

D Ba Din 

V Ba Oyl 

IT Ohn Byun 
U 'Diant 
U Mya 

V Ha yin 

V Maung Maung 
D Ohn Maung 
Ong Sh^ln WfXHi 
L Sbwe 

D Po Hmln 
U Ba. 

U Lo Gyaw 

UMya. 

Tb« Hon'Me IT Pa, Bar^at-Law 
Dr Ba Maw, M A , Ph D , Bar*at-Law 
IT Ton Anng Qyaw 
y Kun, Bar-at-Law 
y Po yin. 

0 BaShwe 
U Ba U 
y BaPe. 


UOnPe. 

The Hoa’ble U Hlakg, Bai^Law. 

V BaTiun 
U Tun Aung 
Aw Myo Shu 
U BaPe 

H M Ohn GlUne 
n C Khoo 
D 1*0 limy In 

The Hou'hle Saw Po CWt, Bar-at-Law 

U Ba Riming 

SjUncy Loo Noe 

Han Mya Tholn 

U Tuu kill 

U bhwe Nyun 

U Kan Aye 

Saw Pe Tim, Bar at l.aw 
Haw Baton 
y Mia Pe 

Saw Johnaon D Pu Min 

H Mahmud 

B N Daw 

liatuninaa Bagla 

Oanga Singh 

K O Alyangar 

k (' Bom* Bar-at-Law 

A M A karim Oani 

A Narayana Kao 

H K Fo}, Bar at Jmn 

J A L WiiMdmin, liai at Jmw 

J W'cbrtter 

W J C HkiiardM 

(’ N Paget 

A B Cbowdhiiry 

V Ba Bluing 
U C Talukdar 
U Myo Nyuu 
U Aye Maung 
8 N Haji 

A M M VeUayao Chcttyar 
The Uon’ble Somerwt Butler 
W T Mrlntyre, 

J I Nelson 
Umn Cheng Telk 
OBJ Bobeiiaon 
L P 8. Bourne 
M B Padgett. 
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Bihar. 


As Id the case of Bombay Presidency, the 

K ovlnce known hitherto as Bihar and Orisea 
a suffered a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province The following details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April l, 1986 

Bihar lies between 20*’ 80' and 27"-80' N. 
latitude and oetween 82*-81* and 88*’-26' K. 
lon^tude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
ana Chota Nagpur, and Is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal , on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal, on the south by the now pro- 
vince of Orissa, and on the west by the United 
Provlnopi of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces 

The ares of the territories which oonititote 
the Goveniorsfaip of Bihar is 69,848 square 
miles The States In Chota Nagpur which 
were included In the Province have since the 
Ist April 1988 been transferred to the control 
of the itesident, Kastern States and no longer 
fonn part of the Province. Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Geniral Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the spot where It 
issues from the territories of the Governor of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh till 
It enters Bengal near Bahnahai South of 
Bihar lies CSiota Nagpnr Following the main 
geographical lines there are four Olvll Divisions 
with headquarters at Patna, Musaffarpur (for 
Tfrhut), BhagsipQr and Ranchi (for Ohota 
hagpur) The tieadquartera of (Government 
are at Patna The new capital which ilea 
between the Military Cantonment of Olnapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore U 
known as "Patna,” the old town being called 
"Patna City " 

The People 

The Province has a population of 32,668,050 
persona Even so with 467 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily Increasing Hindus form an over- 
wbelralng majority of the population Though 
the Huhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total popnlatlon they constitute more than 
one-flrtb of urban popnlatlon of the province 
Anlmists account for 6 9 per cent Tliese are 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Sants! Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau In a north- 
easterly direction 

Industries 

Although there is a great deal of mineral wealth 
In Ohota Nagpur and Important Industries are 
developing In connection with It, still for the 
bulk of the population of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be the liaslc occupation Over 
80 per cent, of the population depends wholly 
on agricultnre while only 7 8 depends on 
indtutries 

The soil throughout the whole of that portion 
of the Indo-Qangetic plain lying within the 


provincial boundaries is extremely fertile, 
particularly In North Bihar, In parte of which 
the density of the population is more than 
000 people to the square mile The provfause 
occupies a transitional position between Bengal 
with Its damp climate ho suitable for the noddy 
crop, and the provinces to the north and west 
where large irrigation schemes have had to be 
provided to enable the soil to produce its bounty 
AS In Bengal, rice is by far the most important 
crop as It occupies an area of approximately 
12 million acres or about 62 per cent of the 
cropped area of the i)rovlnce As canal Irriga- 
tion is available only in the Bone valley and to a 
moderate extent in Champaran District tlie 
Importance of the south west monsoon to tha 
province of Bihar cannot be overestimated 

In addition to the rice crop, however, other 
^In crops are grown on a toUrahlv large scale 
Of the monsoon oereali, maize Is grown In an 
area of almost 17 lakhs of aert g while In the cold 
weather wheat and barley are exteuslvelj grown 
and occmjy 12 and 14 lakhs of acres respec- 
tively The cultivation of oil seeds like castor/ 
mustard and linseed forms a large and Impor- 
tant part of the agrk ulture of Jllliar, the area 
under oilseeds being estimated at about 18 lakhs 
of acres 

After the United Provinces, Blltar Is the most 
Important white sugar area in India, some 26 
per cent of the total production of white sugar in 
the country being turned out in Bihar factories 
The importance of tlie agric ultural aspect of the 
Industry cannot be overestimated as probably 
2 crores of rupws Imvo Imen jiaid to the growers 
In the past season for aiuo purcliased and crushed 
by tlie factories Apart from this, numbers of 
young graduates and a largo labour force find 
employment at the factories from year to year 
The number of factories In the province has 
risen from 12 In 1931 32 to 33 at tlie present 
time 

Jute Is also an Important crop and is confined 
almost entirely to Purnea district on the Bengal 
border where about 97 per cent of the total 
crop lu the province is produced The total 
area under the Jute crop la about four lakh of 
acres but little of the iiroduce Is manufactured 
wltliin the province 

Tobacco Is a ciop of Increasing importance in 
the province and one which is likely to expand lu 
Imiwrtauce There are two factories at present 
in the province 

Manniactnres. 

Opium was formerly, with Indigo, tbs oblsf 
manufactured product of Bihar, bat b oonse- 
quence of the agreement with the Obinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been oloaed* 
At Mongbyr the Penbsular Tobacco Company 
have erec^ one of the largest cigarette fao- 
tones lu the world and as a result tobsooo is 
being grown much more extenshrety. Ihe 
Tata Iron and Steel Woriu at Jamshedpur b 
Stuffhbbum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are sprtaglng up in their vloliUty. The ntost 
Important ot these are the TbpUte Company 
of India, Agricultural Implemeate, Ltd., Enflela 



Bihar, 


Cable Oompany oflndU, Bnamelled Iroovare, 
liiDited, and Indian Steel Wire Prodncta. The| 
popnlatltm of Januhedpar (i rapidly appioaoh- 
big 100,000 and it oonaunres U mlllicm 
tons of ooai annually This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and moat extensive 
Iron mines in the world and supplies the Iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials^ but the raising of ooal is still the 
most Important of the mineral industries in the 
provlnos The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
»t Bamgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazarlbagh This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the slsc 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamao, Bancdii, the 
Santal Pamnas and Oaya are also the chief 
centre# for the production ot iac and the tnanu* 
facture dd OtoUne, the latter of which is exported 
from IndU to the value of ten erorei annually 
Admiaistration 

The Province on first constitution was ad* 
ministered by a I4entenant*QovemoT-in*Councll 
thiu being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Conncil Under 
the Beform Act of 1010 it was raised to the 
states of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers Ime principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere 

Public Works 

Ttae Public Works Department In the Pro* 
vines of Bihar consists of two sepsrate 
bmuches, vit —(I) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways and the Publio Health 
Eogiueering Bran(d)e8 and (2) Irrigation Titore 
was only one Chit f Engineer, in charge of both 
the branches up to the 16th October 1037, who 
was also Secretary to the Local Government with 
sn Engineer Officer as Under*Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-profes- 
Kional Assistant Secretary and a Deputv Chief 
Engineer In the Irrigation branch under him 
The Chief Engineer was also Chief Inspector of 
Local Works, Bihar. An additional post of 
temporary Chief Engineer and Deputy Secre- 
tarv to Government was restored with effect 
from the 16th October 1937 and the Irrigation 
Branch was i^aoed under direct charge of this 
officer, leaving Buildings and Roads Branch 
under the Chief Engineer and Secretary to Gov. 
emment from the above date The Electrical 
work of the Province is carried out by an 
Sleetrk Inspector and Electrical Engineer and 
I staff of subordinates 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judieatnre 
at Patna In the administration of civil Justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. Toe Jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
eognlttble by the Civil Courts It does not, 
however, inolnde the powers of a Small Cause 
Oomt, anless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary inrlsdloUoo of a Monslf extends to aS 
ults In which tbs amount or value ot the subject i 
Mdter ttt diepute does not exceed Bs 1,000 
though thq may bs extended to Bs. 4.000. 


On the criminal Mde the Ssastons fudge beers 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Blagistrate Is Ah* 
appellate authority for Magistrates exeroMiu 
second and third class powers. The DHtfka 
Magistrate can also be, though In point of fhel 
be very rarely is, a court of first instance lb is 
usnal in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, eases of difficulty or Importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non-regnlatlon districts the Deputy Commis* 
sloner and bis subordinates exerofse civil powers 
and bear rent suits • 

Land Tenure 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
was covered by the permanent Settlement of 
ISOS A numb^ of esWes are bold direct by 
Government, having oonie Into the direct 
management of Government in various wa^. 
Other estates are managed temporarily ^ the 
Board of Bevenno under the Cburt of Wards 
Act, while in Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Ohota Ni^ur Bneutn bored Estates Act There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is In force 
This la the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886, with a number of imi^rtant differences 
eens^nent on recent amendments of the Act 
In Chota Nagpur, which Is largely inhabttated 
by aboriginal peoples, the Ohota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Act spooially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force It has also recently under- 
gone several important amendments beneficial 
to the people of Cbota Nagpur There Is a 
third tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law Is contained In Regula- 
tion III of 1872 and II of 1886 and the record- 
of-rlghts prepared In the settlement Finally 
In a small Mrt of South Bihar where there Is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is In force 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements is In vogue In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
fair rents may be settled In many districts 
the settlement records are now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The nsnal practice Is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
ooilectimi of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
thetr remuneration Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

PoUee. 

Tbs Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Regfetratlon are each nnder tbe general direction 
of Government, supervised and Inspected 
by an Inspeetor-Gwieral with a staff ei asslt* 
tants. Tbe OmBmlsslooer ot Bxcise and Salt 
Is also InspAetor-Oenemlof Registration. 

Undw the Inspeofor-Genetal ot Police are 
three Deputy Inspeetors-Qeneral and 24 Super* 
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iDtendentfl There are aim 26 Amistant Super 
Intendentfl ot Police and 28 Deputy Snperinten 
dents The force is divided into the District 
Polloet the Railway Police and the Military 
Pnllee A Ortmlnai Investigation Department 
has also been formed tor tlie collection and 
dIstribatloD of information relatins to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise and assist In Investiga- 
tions of crime of this class an<l other serious 
action which Its assistance may be invoked 
There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
bo deal with serious and organised disturbances 
nnd perform no ordinary olvU duties There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed nt 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve 
Education 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools. Is set ontin 
the section Bducation snd the tables attached 
thereto (7 v ) showing In great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions ate described under the Indian 
Universities (? v ) 


MedieaL 

The Medical Department is under the eoatrol 
of the Inspeotor-General ot Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of tbe Indian Medical Uervioe. 
Under him theie are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
aovemment In addition to 630 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
peraona, etc 7,101,877 patienta indading 
82,680 In-patients were treated In all the dispen- 
saries In 1086. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Oovemment and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided Instl- 
intions amonnted to Jls 84,01,716 

A large mental hospital for Enropeang has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India A similar Institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1 025 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar, Orissa and Bengal A sanitorlum at 
Itkl In the district of Ranchi has also been 
establlriieil for the treatment of tuberculosis 
An institnte for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical ^hool which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Dsrbhanga 


The flaances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it is not possible to give correct budget flgiires for Bihar for the year 1936-87 


ADMINISTRATION 


Govrknoh 

Ills Excellency Sir Mauri e Uarnier Hallett, 
KOSI.OIK, 108 

Pruronal Stapf 

Stfcfflnrn to flotrmor, Mr tV I nce\ irs 
M'Urtary Secretary to Governor, Lieut I) G 
Walker, isl Batt ilion, Dt'L] 
Axde-de-Catnp- 2n(i Lieut A C Mace Savage, 
let Battalion, 'Iho Queen s Royal Regiment, 
and Lieut B L Hastings Thomas, Ist 
Battalion, Norlluniptonshirc Regimeut 
Honorary A D Cs Major M T Bat0<», The 
Chota Nagpur llcgimc nt, A P 1 , Lieut 
R P Yada\a, 11/1 9tii Hyderabad Regiment, 
Risaldar Major Hon^ Oapt Alxlul laitlf 
Khan Bahadur, 1 D 8 M late 2n<i llov«l 
Lancers (Gardner s Horse) 

M1NISTKR8 

The Hon’ble Mr Sri Krishna Smha, Prlmt j 
Minister (Home Adah’s) 

Tho Hon'ble Mr Anugrah Narayan Slnha, 
Minister for Finance and Local Self Govern 
ment j 

The Hon'ble Dr Salyld Mahmud, Minister for; 

Bducation, Development and Kraploymciit 1 
The Hon'ble Mr Jaglal Chaudhurl, Minister 
for Excise and Public Health j 


Parliamrntaey Srckktaribs 
Babu Shivanandan Prashad Mandal, M b A , 
Education 

Babu Krishna Baliabh Sahay, U L A , 4pi>oint 
meat and t'olitical, Judicial and Jails 
Babu Jagiit Nala^HQ Lai, M L A , Finance and 
Commerce 

Babu Jlinut Balmn Sen M l, A , Public Works 
and IrrlgaUon 

Babu BinoJanand Jlia, x L A , Local Self- 
Govirnmmt, Medical and Public Health 
Baluj Saraughdar Sinlia, M r. A Revenue 
Babu Jugjlwan Ram, u L A , Development 
MaulaM Sa>ee«lul Haque, M L A , Excise 
SBORWrAWAT 

Chief Seeretary to Oovemment, PolUiecU and 
Appointment Department*. R E Russell, 
0 1 K , I 08 

Seeretary to Government, Fttumee Department^ 

B K Gokhale, I (j 8 

Secretary to Oovemment, Revenue Department, 
Ral Baliadar Akbansi Gopl Klshorlal 
Seeretary to Oovemment, Judunal Department, 

D E Reuben, i 0 8 

Secretary to Oovemment, P W D , Oaptain 
G F Hall, c I E , M 0 

Dy Secretary to Oovemment, Irnfatian, Captaii; 

W 0 C<vme, 
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Seerttary to OovemmoiU, Eduattxon and Dtvelov- 
ment Department$, 8 H Dhar, i 0 s 

Seerttary, Local eelf -Government Department — 
B C Mukharji, I 0 8 

Secretary Bihar, Legmlatare — Salyid An«ar 
yusuT, Bar at law 

Dy Secy, Pol \ppt and Dept — N Senapati, 
I 0 8 

Dy Seey , Education and Develojment Dept 
L J Lucas, 10 8 

Dy Seery , Legulatxie Dept — J A Samuel, 
Bar-at-Iaw 

MlSOSllAKKOUfl APFOIKTMBKTB 

Director of Pubhc Inetruction, 3 S Armour 

Inipector-General of Police, A K hiiilia, i p , 
OWE 


\^Comervalor of Foteeie, J 8 Owden 
Inepector-Oeneral of Cxvil HoepUal, Lt,*Col. 
H Stott, 0 B E 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col S L Mitrat 
I M 8 

Intpeetor-Generalof Pneone,JX -CcA O R Ungers 
Director of AgneuUure, Daulat Ram Sethi. 
Director of Induetnee, Cane Comr V K B 
PiUal, J 0 8 

Commiteioner of Excite d; I O,. Regutratiom, 
E 0 Leo, I c B 

Director of Veterinary Sen'icet.iiaiOT P B Riley 
Reoietrar of Co-operative Soeietiet, K Bakshl, 
1 0 8 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR. 

Lord SInha of Raipur, P 0 , K 0 .. 10201 sir lames DavW SUton, 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k 0 8 t , k C 1 B , 

1 0 B 1021 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenion, 

K OA 1 , K 0 1 B 1997 I 


10 8 

j Sir Maiirh e 
1 08 


(larnler Hallett, KOR 


K 01.1., 
10S2 
1 , 01 E , 
1»H7 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPSAKIE 

The Hon Mr. Bamdayalu Sinha, BA , LL B, 
DlPOTT SPKAKEK. 

Mr. Abdul Bari, M A 

Elected Membere 


Constituency 


Patna City General Urban 
Patna Division General Urban 
Tirbut Division General Urban 
Blmgalpur Division General Urban 
< liota Nagpur Dhlslon Gemral Urt)an 
( entral I’atna General llural , 

Diiiaport General Rural 
Birh General Rural 
1 ast Bihar General Rural 
Do (Reserved) 

Hoiith Gaja General Rural 
Do (Reserved) 

Aurangabad General Rural 
Nawa<la General Rural 
N iwada (Reeerved) 

North Gaya General Rural 
Buxar General Rural 
Btiabua General Rural 
North East Shahabad General Rural 
East Central Shalrabad General Rural 
Do (Reaerved) 

Sasaram General Rural 
West Saran Sadr General Rural 
L>a8t Saran Sadr General Rural 
North-East Slwan General Rural 
South-West Slwan General Rural 
East OopalganJ cum Mashrakh and Marhaura 
General Rural 


Namot. 


Mr Rnraruidliar Sinba 
Mr lagiit Narayan bil 
Ml Mud!i>eHhwari Prashad Vivrma 
Mr Gaurislmiikir Dalinia 
Mr Jlmut Bubaii Sen 
Mr lialra Dewan Saran Singli 
Mr Shvam Nandan Sinha 
Pandit Sluil Bhadra \ ajee 
Mr Shjain Naravan Singh 
Mr Ram I'rauid 
I Mr Birendra Baliadur Sinlia 
Mr Sukliuri Ram Miidhuvrat 
The Hon Mr Auugrah Naravan Sinha 
Mr .Tamuna ITasad Sinha 
Mr Bundl Ram 

Mr .Tugal Mshorc Narajan Sinha 

Mr HarRoblnd Mlsra 

Pandit (.npteshwar Pandey 

Mr Uarluandan Singh 

Mr Budan Rai Verma 

Mr Jagjewan Ram 

Mr llarlhar Sinha 

Mr Bireaha Diitta Sinha 

Mr Dwarkiuiath Tiwarl 

Mr Narayan iTashad Sinha 

Mr Shiveshwar Praaad Narayan Sinlia Shurma 

Mr Prabhuuath Sinha. 
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Constituency 

Names 

West Qopalgan] General Boral 

Pandit Goblndpatl Tiwarl 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Ram Basawan Rabldas 

North-West Champaran Sadr General Rural 

Mr Qanesh Prashad 

Bast Champaran Sadr General Rural 

Mr Qmrakh Prashad 

South-West Champaran Sadr General Rural 

Mr Harivans Sahay 

South Bettlah General Rural 

Pandit Baldyanath Misra 

North Bettlah General Rural 

Mr Vishwanath Singh 

Do ( Reserved) 

Mr Balgobind Bhagat 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr General Rural 

Mr MahMh Prashad Sinha 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Bhlvanandan Ham 

West Muzaffarpur Sadr General Rural 

Mr Brljnandan Sahl 

East Sitamarhl cum Katra and Minapore 

The Hon Mr Ramdayalu Slulw, b A ,ll b 

South-West Hajlpur General Rural 

Mr Rameshwar Prashad Sinha 

North East Hajlpur General Rural 

Mr Dip Karayan Sinha 

North Sitamarhl General Rural 

Thakur Ramnandan Sinha 

West Sitamarhl General Rural 

Mr Ramashis Thakur 

North Madhnbanl General Rural 

Mr Rajendra Narayan Chaudliurl 

South Madhubanl General Rural 

Mr Chet Nath Jha 

East Madhubanl cum Bahera General Rural 

Mr JTamua Karjee 

Darbhanga Sadr General Rural 

Mr Suryyanandan Thakur 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Keshwar Ram 

North-West Samastlpur General Urban 

Hr Rajeshwar Prashad Narayan Sinha 

South-East Samastlpur General Rural 

Mr Ramcharan Sinha 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Sunder Mahto 

South Sadr Monghyr General Rural 

The Hon Mr Srlkrishna Sinha 

Do (Reserved) 

Dr Raghunandan Prashad 

North Sadr Mohghyr General Rural 

Mr Nirapada Mukharji 

West Begusarai General Rural 

Mr Ramcharltra Singh 

East Begusarai General Rural 

Mr Brahmadeo Narayan Singh 

Jamul General Rural 

Mr Kalika Prashad Singh 

South Bhagalpur Sadr General Rural 

Pandit Mewalal Jha 

North Bhagalpur Sadr cum KlsluinganJ General 
Rural 

Mr Shlvadharl Sinha 

Banka General Rural 

Mr Harklshore Prashad 

Supaul General Rural 

Mr Rajendra Misra 

Madhlpura General Rural 

Mr Shlvanandan Prashad Mandal 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Ram Baras Das 

North West Pumea General Rural 

Mr Ramdln Tlwari 

East Pumea General Rural 

Mr K-lshori Lai Kundu 

South West Purnea General Rural 

Mr Dheer Narayan Ohand 

Do (Reserved) 

The Hon Mr Jaglal Chaudhori 

Deoghar cum Jamtara General Rural 

Mr Blnodaoand Jha 

Godda General Rural 

Mr Buddhlnath Jlia 

Bantal Parganas Sadr General Rural 

1 Mr Bhagban Chandra Daa 

Do U^erved) 

Pakaur cum Rajmahal General Rural 

Mr ChoranMurmu 

Mr Brljlall Dokanla 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Debu Munnu 

Central Hazaribagh General Rural 

Mr Krishna BoUabh Sahay 

Central Hazaribagh General Rural (Reserved) 

Mr HopnaSantaL 

Oiridlh cum Chatra General Rural 

Mr Snkhlal Singh. 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr KaruDusadh. 

Banoht Sadr General Rural 

Mr Deokl Nandan Prashad. 

Do (Reserved) 

Mr Ram Bhagat 
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Constitnency 


Gumla eum Blmdega General Boral 
Do {Re$ervAd) 

Khunti General Rural 
North-East Falamau General Rural 
North East Palamau General Rural (Reserved) 
Bouth West Falamau General Rural 
South Manbhum General Rural 

Do (Reserved) 

Central Manhum General Rural 

Do (Reserved) 

North Manbhum General Rural 
Singhbhum General Rmal 

Do 

Do (Reserved) 

Patna City Huhammadan Urban 
Patna Dlvigion Huhammadan Rural 
Tlrhut Muhammadan Urban 
Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Rural 
Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural 
West Patna Muhammadan Rural 
East Patna Muhammadan Rural 
East Gaya Muhammadan Rural 
West Gaya Muhammadan Rural 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural 
Saran Sadr, or North Champaran Sadr Muliam- 
madan Rural 

Siwan Muhammadan Rural 
GoiialganJ Muhammadan Rural 
South Champaran Sadr Muliammadau Rural 
Bettlah Muhammadan Rural 
Muzaffarpur Sadr Huhammadan Rural 
Hajipur Muhammadan Rural 
Sitamarhl Muhammadan Rural 
North East Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 
North-West Darbhanga Muliammadan Rural 
( entral Darbhanga Muhammadau Rural 
South Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural 
North Monghyr Muhammadan Rural . 

South Monghyr Muhammadan Rural 
Bhagalpur Sadr eum Banka Muhammadan Riu-al 
Madhipura eum Supau Muhammadan Rural 
Ararla Muhammadan Rural 
Bouth KisbanganJ Muhammadan Rural 
North-West Kishanganl Muhanunadan Rural 
North-East KlshanganJ Muhammadan Rural 
South-East Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural 
North Pumea Sadr Muhammadan Rural 
South Santa! Fargsnas Muhammadan Rural 
North Santal Parganas Muhammadau Rural 
Hazarlbaj^ Muhammadan Rural 

Banchi eum Singhbhum Muhammadan Rural 
Satan Sadr Muhammadan Rural 
Palamau Muhammadan Rural 
ManUium Ri^rai 


Names. 


Mr Bara Lai Kandarp Nath Shah Deo 

Mr Bonifaro Lakra 

Mr Puma Chandra Mltra 

Mr Rajkishore Sinha 

Mr Jitn Ram 

Mr Jadubans Sahay 

Mr Upendra Mohan Das Gupta 

Mr Tlka Ram Majhl 

Kumar AJIt Prashad Singh Deo. 

Mr Oulu Dhopa 
Mr Ambika Chatan Malllk 
Mr Pramatha Bhattasall 
Mr Devendra Nath Sa manta 
Mr RaslkaHo 
Mr Salyid Jafar Imam 
Mr Uaflz Zafar Hasan 
Mr Abdul JalU 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khun 
Mr 8 Mohluddln Ahmad 
Mr Muhammad Yunus 
Mr. Shaifuddln Hasan 
Mr Balyld Najmui Hasan 
Mr Muhammad LatUur Rahman 
Chaudhnrl Bliarafat Husain 
The Hon Dr Salyid Mahamud 

Mr Muhammad Qasim 

Khan Bahadur Saghirui Haqq 

Mr Muliaminad Abdul Majeed 

Hails Shaikh Muliammiui Sanl 

Khan Sahib Mutiammad Yakub 

Mr Badml Hasan 

Mr Tajamul Husain 

Mr Muhamnuui Shafl 

Mr Ahmad Ghafoor 

Mr Sayeedul Haqq 

Mr Muhammad ^llm 

Chaudhuri Mahammad Nazirul Hasan 

Mr Salyid Rafluddln Ahmad Rlzvi 

Mr Muhammad Mahmud 

Mr Salyid Muhammad Minnatullah 

Mr Shaikh Ziaur Rahman 

Mr Zalnnddln Hosain Meerza 

Mr Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Ra h ma n. 

Mr Muhammad JsJamuddin 
Mr Shaikh Shaflqul Haqq 
Mr Muhammad Tahir 
Vacant 

Mr Abdul Bari 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Shaikh Mahmud Hassan 
Khan 

Mr Shaikh Ramzan All 
Mr NqrHossan 

Maulvl Shaikh Muhammad Husain 
Qasi Muhammad Ilyas 
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Constituency Names 


Patna Town Women's Ucneral Urban 
Muzaffarpur Town Women’s General Urban 
Bhagalpur Town Women s General Urban 
Patna City Women's General Urban 
Anglo-Indian 

Patna and Tirhut cum Bhagalpur European 
Chhota-Nagpur European 
Indian Christian 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
The Bihar Planters* Association 
The Indian Mining Association 
The Indian Mining Federation 
Patna Division Landholders 
Tirhut Division Landholders 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders 
Chhota Nagpur Division Landliolders 
Jamshedpur Factory Labour 
Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour 
Hazarlbagh Mining Labour 
University 


IHrimati Kamakhya Devi 
Hrimati Sharda Kumari Devi 
Hrimati Saraswatl Devi 
Ijady Anise Imam 
Mr A H Hayman, n b « 

Mr W H Meyrlck, OHK 

Mr B Wilson Haigh, M I Chem E 

Mr Ignes Beck 

Babu Chakreshwar Kumar Jain 
Mr E G Miimis 
Mr P S Keelan 
Mr Munlndra Nath Mookherjee 
Mr llamesitwar Pnishad Singh, M n fc 
Babu Chandroshwar Prashad Narayan Sinho, 
0 I E 

Babu Surya Mohan Thakur 

Mabaraj Kumar Hajkishoie Nath Shah Deo 

Babu Natlia Itain 

Mr H B Cliandra 

Babu Klietra Nath Sen Gupta 

Dr Sachchidananda Siuha 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President 

ITie Hon Mr Rajlvranjan Prasad Binha, m a 
Deputy President 

Mr Saiyld Naql Imam, Barrister at Law 


Constituency 


North Patna Division General 
Gaya General 

Saraii cum Ohamparan General 
MusafTarpur General 
Darbhanga General 

Monghyr cum Bantal Parganas General 

Bhagalpur cum Purnca General 

Haearloagh cum Manbhuin General 

B>anohi & PaUmau cum Hinghbhum General 

Patna cum Slinhabad Muhammadan 

Gaya cum Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan 

Timut Dv Muhammadan 

Bhagalpur Dv Muhammadan 

Biliar European 

Elected by the Bihar LegiBlati\e Assembly 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nominated . 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Names 


The Hon Mr Kajlvianjan Prasad Slnha 

itajii Jiahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan bingli 

Mr Blshwanath Prashad Narayan Singh 

Mr Maheshwar l^rashad Narayan Singh 

Mr Gangtt Nand Singh 

Kal Baltadur Deonandan Prashad bingh 

Mr Aamanand Singh 

Mr Bishunla] Singh 

Itui Sahib Naliui Kumar Sen 

Khan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad Ismail 

Mr Saivid Naql Imam 

Mr Saiyid Mobarak All 

Mr Jamilur Bahman 

Mr Alan Campbell Combe 

Mr Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor 

Rai BriJraJ Krishna 

Mr Balram Eal 

Mr Bans! Lai 

Mr Gajlndra Narayan Singh 
Mr Karaaleshwari Prasad Mandal 
Mr Puneydeo bharma 
Mr Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 
Hal Bahadur Satis Cliandra Slnha 
Klian Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah Waji 
Hussain 

Mr Trlbenl Prashad Singh 
Mr Sliah Muhaininad Utuair 
Mr Gut Sahay Lai 
Mr Samuel Purti 
Mrs Malcolm Sinha 
Mr Brajnaudan Prasad 



Orissa. 


Like Siod, Orissa was oonstltuted a separate 
province on April 1, 1936 If Bind was a separate 
geographical, ethnological and iingiiistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
rcBUit of the amalgamation of various Ori>a- 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces. Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces 

The Oriyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love for their culture and language 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Oriya-speaking tracts lor political 
or administrative considerationB The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when tliere was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa Through successive 
ranquests and annexations in kuowii history, 
the Oriyas passed througii varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Northoote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move pjTSlsted and gave rise to a series of 
demands 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the uniecatlon of Oriya 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
«if the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration About the same time, then was 
brought Into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas 

The first stage of success was adilcved in 1912 j 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated i 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to < 
form what came to be known as tiio province of 
Hlhar and Orissa Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press tlielr claim for tlie 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strative unit The late Mr Montague and I/>rd 
(/helmsford saw the iustioc of the Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provhjoes on a linguistic basis for the sucopssof 
responsible government They left It, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formnlate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1920 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amaigamation, but the 
Madras Couneil held an incondusive debate 
The MadrM Oovemment was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
C. P OovemiBent had an open mind. 


r The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Pbilip-Dafl Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
tiio attitude of Oriya- speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their Union with Orissa Messrs 0 L Philip 
and A C Duff reported tliat there was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya-speaking tracts for amaljpimation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 

The next stage came with tlie apfiolntineDt 
of the Simon Commission in 192< A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas' contention tiiat, under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would be an Ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Blliar and Orissa 
and the C P 

Round Table Conference 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at tlie first Round Table Confer- 
enee, the Oriyas* demand was presimted bn a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Farlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa “ We want a province of 
OUT own,” ho said, ” on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be bencfltted by, tiio projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on common language and 
race ” 

The Oriyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the stn ngtli of the Muslim daim 
for the constitution of Sind as a separate province 
Those who backed up tlio case of Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas’ claim, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Round Table Conference 

In September 1931, the Goveriunent of India 
appointed the O’Dunnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consegn 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard 
Ing the boundaries In the event of separation 
'riie Committee recommended the creation of a 
newOTovlnop including the OrUsa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamiiulari of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Oanjum district 
and tlie Vizagapatam agency tract According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an aroa of 32,681 square miles and 
a population of about 8,174,000 persons On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, the Committee made recommenda- 
tions generally on thelines of the Sind Committee 

In January 1036, an Ordcr-in Council was 
Issued by Bis Majesty’s Government constituting 
Orissa as a separate province to be brought 
into line with other provincial units on the 
iQam|nraUon of Provincial Autonomy on AprU 
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Extent of Provtnce. 

The followinR are the areas oomprlsed in the 
new province of Orissa — 

1. That portion of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa wlUch was known as the Orissa 
nivlsion thereof 

2 Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras — 

(i) The Ganjam Agency Tracts , 

(«) The followintt areas in the non-Agencv 
portion of the Ganjam district, ms , the tainks 
of Ghumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodaia and Chatra* 
pxir, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
^rhampnr as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line , 

(iti) So much of the Farlaldmedi Estate as 
lies to the north and east of the said line ; and 

(tt) The following areas in the Vlaagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartible) 
Estate and so much of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in that estate 

3 Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces . — 

({) The Khariar Zamlndari in the Balpor 
district , and 

(u) The Padampur Tract in the Bllaspux 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of CSiandra* 

? ar< Padampur estate and also of the following 
villageB, vtz, Kuhakunda, Badlmal, Panch* 
pudgia (Soda), Barhampuia (Malguxari). 
Panchparagla (Palsada), Jognl and Thskurpal, 
(Jognl) 

Agrienltnre 

Agrlouiturally and Industrlallv, Orissa is a 
backward region It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes This explains why 
there are no Mg factories in Orissa, although 
there are a large number of indigenous cottage { 
industries be speaking the people^s artlsausbip < 
Among the oottage industries may be mentioned 
handloom industries, brass, bell metal, silver 
flUgree, cutlery, wood and paper pulp and horn 
articles Sugarcane and jute are two important 
oommerdal crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are already Increasing. The Orissa 
forests can supply a large quantity of valuable 
timber and fuel Fisheries too are an tm« 
portant Industry of Orissa The two valuable 
sources of supply are the extensive Chilka lake 
and Puri where on an average 9,000 mannds of 
cored fish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Calcutta every year 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa are iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica Iron 
ore is mostly found In MayurbhanJ, Keonjhar, 
and Bonal, all States The deposits in this area 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity 
of extremely rich ore they oontain. More 
than 00 per cent, of the ore extracted In : 
India comes from these areu of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
SteOl Works in Jamibedimr and Messrs. Bird I 


A Oo, of Oaloutte Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
Bihar, but coal has been found in Angula, 
Sambalpui and in the states of Gangpura, 
Taloherand Athmaliik. Taicber has the largest 
coalfields and they are being progressively 
exploited The Afpnouiturbl and the wdustries 
Deportments whitm remained under the control 
of the Bevenue Commissioner till November 
1936 was taken over by the Director of Develop* 
mwit A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 
! appointed for Orissa By the amalgamation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-Central X^ovinGes 
areas 15 additional factories were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and tour fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency 

Admlnlatration. 

Sir John Austin Hubback, KOBi , was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 19 of the Order In Connell, 
the Patna Hi^ Court is the High Court for the 
Province To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, oases of the Ex-Madras and ex-Central 
Provinces areas, Clause 85 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Begulation XII of 1986. 
A new Court of an Agency Sub-Judge at Jeypur, 
a Munslf s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 

I MAglstrate's Court and two subdivisional 
Magistrate's Courts, were established in 1986. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
proTisionally fixed at 17 including 18 superior 
posts and 4 interior posts As it was considered 
i undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
I a small number the Cadre is loiut with 
I Bihar 

In the elections under the new Beforms the 
Congress secured complete majority of seats 
In the Assembly. 

The first general elections under the consti- 
tution which established Orissa as a separate 
province resulted In a clear majority fw the 
Congress Party, In a house of 56 the Congress 
counted 86 as its adherents. The Governor 
thesenpon summoned the l^er of the CongrMS 
Partv to form a Ministry, but the latter, In 
obedwnoB to the directions of the party head- 
quarters, deoUned unless he were given certain 
assurances by the Governor. {Sm chapter on 
Indian National Congress), After a prolonged 
controversy this point was amicably settled, and 
the Congress Party leader formed a Cabinet 
Late in 1987, the le^lature de^ed that Cuttack 
should be the capital of the province 

The working of seU-govemment in the infant 
province wae threat^ed with interruption 
twice In 1988 — once early in the year and 
later in the summer The former did not 
r^te directly to Orissa, but the latter did 
In this chapter we are concerned only with the 
I latter. Sir John Eubbaok wlihed, for reasons of 
health, to go home on leave In his place the 
Bevenue Commissioner, the seniormost ohrillan 
In the province, was appointed to act for a 
period of four months. The Premier opposed 
this appointment on the ground that it is bad 
in principle and derogi^y to the ptettlge 
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of the Ministry to ask it to work under a Governor 
who till the other day took hie orders from the 
IhUnisixy and will continue to do so on his 
reversion to his substantive post The Orissa 
Premier’s complaint was taken up by the 
Congress and Mr Gandhi An all-India crisis 
was t^eatened on this issue, but it was averted 
through the goodness and self-sacrifloe of Sir 
John Eubback who postponed his leave 

Orissa is a poor province, its annual budget 
being in the vicinity of two crores of rupees 
Being an infant administrative unit, all Its 
resources are needed to live and grow It is 
therefore surprising that the Government of the 
day has embarked on a programme of prohibition 
whi<h threatens seriously to cripple the provin- 
cial finances In his budget for 1080-40 the 
Premier announced Government’s decision to 
forego excise revenue to the tune of Us 7,60,000 
whiw made a substantial contribution towards 
a total deficit of Us 18,36,000 Here is a 
summary of the budget for 1080-40 

The year is expected to start with au opening 
balance of Es 26,06,000, which is better than 
the opening balance of 1088-80 by Us 2,00,000 
Uevenne receipts have been placed at 
Us 1,84,82,000 and expenditure on revenue 
accoimt at Us 2,02,67,000, the gap between the 
revenue and expenditure thus belngUs 18,86,000 
The substantial decrease in revenue receipts 
’* is due to the anticipated loss in Excise revenue j 
on account of the anti-opium campaign and the i 
introduction of other temperance measures” 

Becelpts other than revenue are estimated at 
U« 8,88,76,000 and expenditure not charged to 
revenue at Us 8,20,92,000, the net receipt being 
Us 17,84^000 This taken with the revenue 
deficit of Us 18,86,000 results In a rednction of 
Ks 51,000 in the opening balance offis 26,06,000, 
t e , to Us 26,46,000 only The ordinary balance 
at the dose of the year 1089-40 is Mtimated 
to be reduced to Us 7,78,000 


propaganda against the use of intoxioants, 
Us 44,842 for appointment of temporary 
additional staff and Us. 22,840 for Biedlcai 
Establishment, grants to dispensaries, etc., in 
this connection. 

A sum of Es 1,000 has been provided for the 
removal of Illiteracy but “ the Government 
propose to spend up to one lakh of rupees in the 
year on this account as soon as definite schemes 
are formulated ” 

Other important grants under Education 
head are provision of Us 2^000 for, primary 
education In municipalities, Bs 1,384 for the 
opening of a science class at the Uif^enshaw 
Collegiate School at Cuttack , Us 800 as addi- 
tional grants to primary schools for girls, an 
additional grant of Es 5,600 for the encourage- 
ment of Orlya literature , Us 1,000 as grants 
to public libraries , Us 15,000 for the establish- 
ment of a Central Library in Orissa and 
Us 10,000 for the establishment of a Munidpal 
Library in Orissa. 

Under head ‘ Medical ’ have been provided 
Bs 6,501 for hospitals and dispensaries, 
Us 2,700 as grants to local bodies for drugs and 
instruments and remuneration to local Indian 
doctors and compounders for leprosy work , 
Us 20,000 for medical aids to local bodies and 
also several grants to leprosy clinics 

For public health purposes Us 30,000 have 
been provided as grants to local bodies for 
water supply and public health and Es 20,000 
as grants to the Cuttack Municipality 

Under head '* Civil Works ” a sum of 
Us 30,000 has been provided for the construc- 
tion of buildings for a Museum in Orissa 


The receipt side shows a decrease In the Land 
Eevenue being Us. 48,77,000 In 1939-40 as 
against Us 40,10,000 in 1988-89 , in Excise the 
receipt being Us 23,22,000 in 1939-40 as against 
Us 30,82,000 in 1938-39 

The main heads of expenditure are for 
General Administration — Us 29,06,000, Police — 
Us 22,97,000 , Education— Us 27,06,000 , 
Medical— Bs 9,18,000 , Public Health— 
Us 2.32,000 , Induetriea— Bs 2,78,000 and Civil 
Works— Us. 80,18,000 

Some of the special features of the Budget lor 
1039-40 (uhich has a deficit of Es. 18,86,000) 
are the new schemes which the Government 
propose to take up and for which Us 11,62,746 
have been earmarked in this Budget. 

A remarkable feature of these new sdiemes is 
the provision of Us 6,00,000 for the constitution 
of a Village Development Fund In Orissa. 

A sum of Bs. 77,606 will be spent In connection 
with the opium prohibition in Balasore. Of this 
sum I0i828 will be spent for catryisg on 


Under the above new scheme money has also 
been provided under agricultural developmenb 
lor the appointment of a skilled labourer from 
outside the province to demonstrate better 
methods of Pan cultivation, raising of cocoanut 
seedlinm in the Pori Farm for sale to the public, 
B;^iairy in the flood-affected areas , distribution 
01 seeds in the province , expenditure In con- 
nection with the holding or exhibitions stipends 
to Oriya students reading in the Bihar veterinary 
College at Patna, JEUi 6,418 lor the scheme for 
coaopeiative training and education and 
Us 46,876 lor payment of the dues in settlement 
of the claims ot the Bihar and OrlsBa i^ovlnclal 
Co-operative Bank. 


Under the head " Industries ” Us 2,391 
have been provided for the demonstration of a 
match factory at Cuttack, Us 11,520 as grants 
to the All-India Village Industries Association 
for training students In date-palm gur and 
palmyra gur-making, hand-made paper and 
s^culture and for demonstration of improved 
ghanl and paddy-husking machines and survey 
of oottoM iadiutrles , Us 8,215 as grants to 
the All-India Spinners’ Association for cotton 
onltlvatlon, for training of spinners and for 
supply of more efflaent Implemmits and 
Bs. 8,000 for industrial experiments. 
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Elected Members. 


Body, Aesoclation or Constituency 
represented 


West Cuttack Sadr 

General 

Central Cuttack Sadr 


North Cuttack Sadr 

North Cuttack Sadr 

East Cuttack Sadr 

South Cuttack Sadr 

** 

Central kendrapara 


East Kendrapara 


East Jaipur 


Bast Jaipur 

West Jaipur 


North Jaipur 

Angul District 

East Puri Sadr 

South Furl Sadr 

North Puri Sadr 

North Purl Sadr 

East Kborda 

West Khurda 

Central Balasore Sadr 
^uth Balasore 

North Balasore 

East Bhadrak 

West Bhadrak 

West Bhadrak 

Sambalpur Sadr 

Sambalpur Sadr 

West Bargarh 

1 

East Bargarh 

East Bargarh 

Kharlar 

Ohumsur 

** 

Kudala 

Cbatrapur 

Aska-Surada 


Berhampur 

Berhampur 

Berhampur 

Baliguda-Khondmals 

i 

Pnriaklmedi 

Naurangpur 

J ey pur*Malkangir i 

Kora put 


Muhammadan 

Cuttack Sadr 

North Cuttack aim Angul 

Balasore cum Sambalpur 
South Orissa 


Cuttack Town 

Berhampur Town 

Women’s 

Orissa Indian 

* Christian 

Orissa Commerce and Industry 

West Orissa . w 1 

Orissa 

• • Labour 


Babu Baja ICrushna Bose 
Babu Biobltrananda Das 
Babu Atala Bebari Acharya 
Babu Kinai Sama] 

Babu Kabakrushna Choudhury 
The Hon Mr Nityananda Kanungo 
Babu Jadumoui Mangara] 

Babu Lokenath Mlsra 
Babu Birakishore Bchera 
Babu Dwarakanath Das 
Babu Blrabar Narayan Chandra Dhlr Narendra 
Babu Sadhu Oharan Das 
Babu Kriipasiudhu Bhokfcas 
Babu Mohan Das. 

Babu Jagabandliu Binha 
Babu Biswanath fiebera 
Babu Jagaunatb Misra 
Babu Prannath Patnalk 
Babu Godavarls Misra 
The Hon Mr Mukunda Prasad Das 
Babu Handa Eishoro Das 
Babu Charu Chandra Kay 
Babu Chakradhur Behera 
Babu Nidhl Das 
Babu Jagannath Das 
Babu Hrupalal Singh 
The Hon Mr Bodhram Dube 
Babu Prahaladrai Lath 
Babu Pakira Behera 
Babu Bis) Bibhar 
Lai Artatran Deo 
The Hon Mr Biswanath Das 
Haja Bahadur Bri Rama Chandra Mardaruia Deo 
Cam 

Sriman Mandhata Gora Chnnd Patnaik Mahasayo. 
Babu Punya Naiko 
Babu Divakar Patnaik 
Sri BAmcbandra Debo 
Vysyaraju Kasl Vlswanadham Raju 
Bahadur Sri Gobind Chandra Thatraj 
Maharaja Sri Sri SriKrlshna Chandra Gajapatl 
Harayan Deo 
Sriman Sadasib Trlpatl 
Sriman Badliamohan Sahu 
Babu Eadhakrishna Biswas Roy 
pian Bahadur Salyld Ahmad Baksh 
Saiyid Fasle Haque 
Mauivl Abdus Sobhan Khan 
MaulviMuhammoil Latllur Rahaman 
Srimati Sarala Devi 
Mrs A Lakshml 
Mr. Preraanand Mohanty. 

Babu Rang I,al Modi 

Raja Krishna Ohandra Mansingh Harichandan 
MardaraJ BhraniarbarRai. 

Baba Pyari Sankar 
Babu Govinda Pradhan 
Babu Braganlal Misra 
Babu Brajasunderdas 
nn, HoMuraiiD Mbkbbes 

M IT® Gunsur-Udayaglri, Ganjam district. 

Harl Fhni Jennah, Serango, Ganjam district 
SrJ^n Balabhadra Horayan ^monthroy 

Sriman Badhamohan Panda, Bayaghada. district Koranut 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area is 131,667 sq, miles, 
of which 80,687 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (ptt Berar) held on perpetual lease 
from H E.H the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The populaUon(l031) 
is 15,828,068 in C. P. British Districts and Berar 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times inthe wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts wore amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
pert of a financial arrangement with H S H the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in ^rpetuity to 
the Centra] Provinces in 1908, as tlie result of a 
fresh agreement with H E H the Nizam. 

The Conntry. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vlndhyan plateau Is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep " 
black cotton soli make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the 0 F proper The Eastern 
half of the plain llw in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given It the 
name of the “lake country” of Nagpur Fur 
thor east is the far-reaching nce country of 
Chattlsgarh, In the Mahanadi basin Tba south- 
east of the C F. is again monntainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited byjuntfe 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this region Berar lies to the sooth 
west of the 0 P and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains 

The People* 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Qonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of Immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides The early Inhabi- 
tants were driven Into the Inacoessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found In large numbers in all parts of the 
province, Mrticularly in the South-east The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province Hindi 
brought in by the Hlndustani-speal^g peoples 
^ the North, prevails in the North and Bait, 
^rathl In Berar and the West and centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
66 per cent of the population and is the hnyiM 
/rones. Harathi by 81 per cent and Qondi 


7 per cent The effects of invasion are curtously 
lUnstrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam ratlier than lose their 
positions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahroanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less oiviUalng 

Industries. 

When Sir Blchard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land- 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made toads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and In the last few years 
a groat impetus has been given to the oonetruc- 
tioD of subsidiary lines These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments In India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement The land tenure Is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the neat Feu 
datory chiolships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator 
Berar is settled on the Bombay ralyatwari 
system. 16,090 square miles of the C. P. Is 
Govwnunent Beserved forest , in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,839 square miles, 
the totU forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation , for the two most 
advanced districts In the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent , while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
os 98 per cent The cultivated area has extend- 
. ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons Bice is the 
[most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covenng nearly 82 per cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 16 per cent , 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 60 per cent , and cotton 
nearly 6 per cent In Berar cotton occupies 
44 per cent Next comes juar and then piUBes 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, lowar covers 83 per cent , then wheat 
and oilseeds In agriculture more than half 
the working population Is female 

Commerce and Manufectores. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
Introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Pan] maau« 
faoturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
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eneral prosperity of the cotton trade has led j and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
o the addition of many mills here and in other | Oeneral of Beglstration, and Registrar* General 

leaths and Marria^, the 


to the addition of many mills here and in other General of : 
parte of tlie province The total amount of Indian of Births, 


yarn exported from the Province during the Director of Igrlenltnre, the Regktrar ef 
years 1930-87 and 1987-88 was 201,106 and Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
28^985 msunds, respeotirely. tries, the I^gal Remembrancer, the Director 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the of Veterinary Servicee and a Chief 
modern Industrial concerns are employed In Rngineer, Public Works Department, Bulldinge 
manganese mining which in 1987 employed and Roads and Irrigation Branches The 
22,100 persons and raised 096,177 tona. Then Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,604,169 chief revenue authorities and District Magis 
tons and 11,916 persons employed, the Jubbul- trates and they exorcise tlie usual powers and 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- functions of a district officer. The district 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
■oapstono, etc whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 

The total number of factories of all kind powers of supervision, par ticniarly in matters 
legally so described was 1,058 in 1937, the latest affecting the welfare of the people Each 
period for which returns are available and the district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla. 
number of people employed in them 01,180 Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
The same economic induenoes which are ope- Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
lative in every progressive country during its of the District Jail except at Central Jails 
transition stage are at work in the C. P and at Nagpur and Jubbulpore and District 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old Jails at Raipur, Narslngnpur and Akola 
village Industries, as oommunicatiuns immove, where there are whole time Superintendents 
and conoentrating industries In the towns While and whose work is also in various respects 
the village industries are fading away, a large supervised by the Deputy Conunissloner The 
development of trade has taken place. The last Deputy Commissioner Is also Marriage Registrar 


and conoentrating industries In the towns While and whose work is also in various respects 
the village industries are fading away, a large supervised by the Deputy Conunissloner The 
development of trade has taken place. The last Deputy Commissioner Is also Marriage Registrar 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume and manages the estates of his district whldi are 
by one-thlid in eight yean. under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 

criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
^ . is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 

The administration of the Central Provinces Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
and Berar is oondurted by a Gover^t Service , (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
I ***!, ^y. ^5®^? TT Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 

ha^tto by seven Secretaries and six Under civil Service, including a lew Anglo- 

Indians and (o) by Tahslldars and Nalb 
IndiaArt,1985.the admlnl8tration to conduct Tahslldars, or members of the Subordinate 
with a-cmmcll ministers, gorvloe. The district is divided for administrative 
Bwom as purposes into tahsiis, the average area of which Is 
nemoen of toe oouncil , » . , 1,600 sqnare miles In each village a lambardar 

rep^ntatlve of the proprietary body R 
ture, consists of 112 members dUtrlbuted as executive headman. 

COUOWS JUBtlC® 

Class of constituency or constituencies- High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 

General Urban . . .. 101 No seats which was establisbed in January 1930, is the 

>84 highest court of appeal in dvU cases, and also the 

General Rural 74 J highest cofuit of criminal appeal and revision 

Muh am m adan Urban . 2 for the Central Provinces and Berar Including 

M u ha mm adan Rural . 12 proceedings against European British subjects 

Women .8 and persons jointly charged with European 

Anglo-Indian . . 1 seat British subjects 

European . 1 ,, Subordinate to the High Conrt are the 

Backward areas A Tribes . 1 „ District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) eaoh 

Commerce . . 2 seats of whom exercises civil and criminal Jurlsdlo- 

Dandbolders . 8 „ tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 

Labour ... . 2 „ one or more Revenue districts. The olvli tua 

University . 1 scat below the District and Sessions Judge consists 

Of the 84 General seata 20 seats are reserved of Subonllnate Judges of the first and 
for members of the Scheduled castes second class. 

The C P. are divided for administrative Local Self-Government, 

purposes into three divisions and Berar oonstl- Municipal administration was first introduced 
ttttes a division Bach of these is controlled by a umler the Punjab Municipal Act and the Muni- 
Commltsloner The divisions are sub-divided Into oipallty of Nagpur dates from 1804 Several 
districts, eaoh of which la controlled by a Deputy revising Acts extend its scope and the C. F 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the Mnniolpalities Act passed towards the end 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro- of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
vfndal departments are the CommJssioDer of the power of the Municipal Committees 
Settlraaents and Director of Land Records, the The 0. P Municipalities Act has alio 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of orally, municipal self-govenunent is oonsidwred 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Folke, to have taken root snooeesfuUy The larger 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director towns have municipalities, there being 70 such 
of Publio Instmotiou, the Excise Commissioner bodies in the Province. 
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Coder ttw Central Provlnoee Local 8eU«Oov> 
eminent Act paased in 1920 ae amended in 19S1 
tbere is a local Board for each tahetl and a 
district oonncll for eaefa dtstriot excepting 
Hoehangabad, Ohhindwara and Saosor districts 
each of which has two district counolls The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
oflioials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the oonstltntlon of the district 
oonnell is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
Dominated by Government. 

The district oonnoila in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their fnnds In 
allotments from the District Oonnoils. The 
new Central Provinces Local flelf-Qovemment 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Ot&ce 
Bearers of all the district oonnoils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non officials 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural eommutdeatlons are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion while expenditure on famine relief Is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council funds 

The Central Pro^nces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed In the year 1920 Bo far 068 Pan- 
ohayats have been established As the result 
of s recommendation of a Committee appointed 
In 1925 to look Into the q^uestion of Pancbayate, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringenoy for more than two veara 
It has now been filled In with effect from the 
nth May 1983 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department, which com-j 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who Is also Secretary to the Government There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Province is fairly well served by a network 
of roads, but in a number of cases they are not 
fully bridged and are therefore Impassable to 
traffic St times during the rains 

State irrigation was Introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-08) During the last thirty-eight years 
a sum of Rs 7 25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which l 
the more important are the Walnganga, Tandnla, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Manlari canals 

^Hiree works, vtz , the Mahanadi andWalnganga 
Canals and the A sola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classlflea- 
tlon in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list The conditions 
In the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to bo productive and their 
construction u Justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine The 
norma) area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 817,000 acres, mainly rice and the income ' 


from these works more than covers the 
expenditure Incurred on their maintenance and 
numagement. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on Its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which inoludicg the Cantonments and 
the Munlctpeltties, Is under one force The 
strength is equal Co one man per nine square 
miles of area The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose Jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy luspeotors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, Including the 
Criminal Investi^tion Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under tile 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad A Special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may annear. Tbere is a small force of 
Mounted Police The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood In 
other parts of India The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police offloial and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, (who is also Secretary 
to Government In the Education Department) , 
three Deputy Directors of Public Instruotlon, 
au Under Secretary, Education Department 
who is also Secretary, High School Education 
Board , two Inspectresses of Schools, assisted 
by four Assistant Inspectresses , and nineteen 
District Inspectors assfcted by sixty-nine Assis- 
tant District Inspectors of Schools Besides 
the above there is an Officer on Special Duty 
with 3 Assistant District Inspectors of Schools 
to assist him Schools are divided Into (a) 
schools for general education and (6) schools for 
special education The latter are schools 
in which instruction Is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education The main 
division of schools for general education Is into 
Primary and Secondary In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly In 
the recognised Indian languages of the pro^nce 
and these schools are known as Primary Schools 
The Secondary Schools are divided into Middle 
and High Schools The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instruction Is given 

(a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or 

(b) mainly in a reooraised Indian language with 
the option of English as an additional language, 
or Indian English Middle Schools In which 
instruction is given in a recognized Indian 
language but English Is a compulsory subject. 
In the High School classes Instruction is given 
through the recognised Indian language since 
1922 but for the convenience of pupils whose 
mother tongue Is not a recognised Indian 
language of the locality, a few English medium 
sections are stlU maintained For admlnlrira- 
tive purposes, schools ore furtiier divided 
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aocordinK to their mamKeraent Into schools 
hnder public lOAnageintiDt aud schools controlled 
by private bodies Tlie former consist o£ («) 
schools controlled by (iovcrnment and (b) 
schools controlled by Loral llorllos or Boards 
The latter consist of (n) schools which are aided 
by Rrant from Uovernment 01 from Local Fiinda 
and Municipal Funds and (b) unaldcrl schools 
All srhools under public m ina(>rnient, all aided 
schools and all unaided rero^nised srhools con 
form in their ronrses of study to the standards 
and syllabi jnesrrilKd by the Kdncatlon Depart 
raent or by the Ihuird of Jllrrh School Education 
in ('entral Pro\ Inces and Berar They are 
subjr ct to Inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules uovcrninK srhools of this type 
They are “ rerofrnlsrd ” by the Depirtment and 
their pupils may appear ns randidates for any 
prescribed public exurnmatUm for which they are 
otherwise eligible Unretotjniscd schools do 
not follow the rules of the Dexcartment, nor are 
they subject to Insjactlon hj the Deiwcrtinent 
Their jmplls may not appear as cancildates at 
any of the pfcscrlbed public examinations 
without the xcrevlniiB s inrtlnn of the Department 
Primary Edueatlon Is under the control of 
District t'onnclls and Munic Inal (’onimittces 
The Primary Education Act omimwers local 
authorities to Introdme comptilslon and this Is 
In force In several aiens 

Blgher Education Is under the control of the 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges —at Nagjcnr Morris 
CoUegt, the t’ollcye of Hcleiice, lllslop College, 
City College, the Agrloultnre College, the Uni 
verslty College of Law, and the Central College 
for women, at Juhbnlpore the Kobc'rtson 
College, the llltkarlnl Clt\ College, the Hjeence 
Training College (for teacliors), and the Hit 
knrlnl l^w College at Amraoti the King Edward 
College, at Wardlia Wasudev Arts (olUgc, 
at Akola the Becrar Art College , and at Balpur 
the llajknmar College and the thhattlsgaih 
Arts College There are also an Engineering 
School ami a Medical School at Nagpnr 

Seicmdary Education Is under the control 
of the Boaicl of High .School Edncntlon, on which 
the University is lepresuitc'd The High School 
c«?rtlfleates awarded by the Board cjuallftes for 
entrance to the Unhcrslty 
Medical 

The medical and ])ubllc health services of the 

C rovlneeure rc»sj)ecthclv controlled by anInsiKc 
)r Denoral of Civil llosidtals and Dlroetor of 
Public. Health 'I lie Medical department has 
made some progress since the year HHl A 
striking advance has been made in recent years 
with urban sanitation, and the ojienlng of a 
Mediral School at Nagpur in iyi4 supplied a 
long felt need The principal medical institu- 
tions are the Muvo Hospital at Nagitur, owned 
in 1874 wltli ac commod itlon for 2215 In patients , 
the Victoria Hospital at lubbuli*ore ojM’necl in 
1886 with accyommodatlon foi 177 In patients, 
the Daga Memorial (Dutterin) Hospital and the 
Muir Memorial Hosidtai at Nagpur and the Jjidv 
Elgin Hospital aud the Crump Children's Uos 
pital at Jubbuipore, these last four being for 
women aud children and cau together accommo- 
date for 270 In xuitients In addition to the 
existing hospitals for women at Chhindwara, 
Khandwa and Murtlzaimr a new hospital for 
women has rocouUy been opened at Kliaingaon 


I and at all district head-quarters whew fto 
separate women’s hospital exist, sections ham 
been opened at the Main Hospitals for the 
treatment of women by women The Mayo 
Hospital, Nagpur, was provincialised in 1928, 
the Irwin Hospital at Amraoti in 1025, the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulimre in 1926 and ttie 
.Sliver Jubilee Hospital at Raipur in 1928 
In accordance with recent policy, 132 out of 
192 local fund dispensaries have been trana- 
ferred to the administrative and executive 
control of local bodies The Province has one 
Mental Hospital at Nagpur Four tuberculosis 
clinics have been ox)ened at Nagpur, Jubbulfyore, 
Raipur and Amraoti during the year 1937 
and 4(1 beds have been reserved at the Pendra 
Road Sanatorium for the treatment of xjatlents 
sent by Uovemment There Is a great deal 
of eye diseases in the province and this problem 
Is receiving special attention The Central 
Provinces and Berar Blind Relief Association 
is doing proivagauda work and helping the blind 
80 far 12 Assistant Medical Officers have been 
given training In eye work for six months at the 
Mavo Hospital, Nag])ur These sx)ecially trained 
officers are posted to eye centres In the provlm e 
Anti rabic treatment is now available at lU 
centres in the province, m , Nagpur, Jubbuipore, 
Kuiimr, Akola, Wardlia, Hoshangabad Baugor, 
(lianda, Chhindwara aud Amraoti Vaccination is 
compulsory in nearly all municipal toWns In the 
province The Central Provinces Vaccine 
Institute at Nagpur was opened in 1913 

FloanoM* 

The prov Ince derived a lienoUt of Rs ISj lakhs 
a year from thi Nlemojer Settlement, but the 
bulk of this has since been absorbed by new 
ret iirrlng ixpendlturo on development (Kh 8 27 
lakhs), the service of the public loan floated In 
19 17 38 ( Rs 2 91 lakhs) , the Inevitable annual 
rise in pension (barges (Rs 2 lakhs) , and the 
(ost of wavs and means accommodation and 
other mist ellaneouB charges accomjianvlng the 
new Constitution (Rs 8 lakhs) Part twmsu, 
the Provincial Government has considered 
it expedient to aliate the land revenue demand 
to the extent of Rs 10 26 lakhs and to give 
(ontesslons In the shape of reduction of water 
rates and forest graxlng rates costing Rs 3 18 
laklts In the meanwlille the loss of Stamp 
roventie on account of the operation of the debt 
conciliation boards continues and is now placed 
at Its lU lakhs a year The extension of prohlbi 
tion in its second stage will also cost the Govern- 
ment Rs 8 laklis a year The provincial 
Government has endeavoured to make good the 
loss x>artly by economies in administrative 
expenditure, which have so far given an aggre- 
gate saving of Rs 15 lakhs a year, and partly 
by new taxation, consisting of Rs 3 40 lakhi, 
eiUmneement of Zaiuludari land revenue, 
Rs 2 50 hiklis, the estimated yield from sales 
tax on motor spirit aud lubricants, Rs 2 25 
lakhs, from the tax on trades, professions, etc , 
Rs 1 25 lakhs, revenue from increased rat^ 
of registration The province’s share of income 
tax is also received to the extent of Rs 7 lakhs 
a year, earlier titan was anticipated when 
provincial autonomy was inaugurated In 
normal agricultiual and economic conditions 
the province is capable of balancing its budget, 
but tlte economic depression of the last 10 years 
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bas strained rural economy, and the situation 
has been agnavated ^ tiie unfavourable seaaons 
of 1937 and 1938 TTic cotton crop, the pivot 
of the finances of the province, was the worst 
since 1034-35 and prices remain low Liberal 
relief by way of remissions of arrears, reduction 
or abatement of the demand and suspension 
of land revenue had to be Riven The year 
1987-38 closed with a deficit of Rs 12 29 lakhs, 
and accord InR to the revised estimates the 
deficit for 1936-89 is Ks 34 18 lakhs A small 
surplus of Rs 1 26 lakhs is estimated for 1939-40 

The liabilities of the province In the shape 
of loans due to the Central Government and 
public iSBuee will stand at Ks 375 76 lakhs 
on Ist April 1939 and unfunded liability (provi 
dent fund and other deposits) at Rs 2 20 lakhs 
andcarryover of floating debt at Rs 76 96lak})H 
By the end of the year the permanent debt m ill 
have risen to Rs 423 20 lakhs (Inrludlng the 
funding of Rs 60 lakhs out of the floating debt), 
unfunded debt to Rs 229 lakhs and carry over 
of floating debt reduced to Rs 20 61 lakhs, 
making a total of Rs 672 81 lakhs As against 
these there are Rs 49 54 lakhs, value of the 
investments of the Famine Relief Fund, cash 
balance of Rs 21 35 lakhs in treasuries and the 
Reserve Bank, Rs 56 lakhs, cash l)alaDce of the 


I Famine Relief Fund, Bs 2 SI lakhs In tbe sinking 
I fund and additional assets Rs 106 44 lakhs in 
the shape of loans outstanding against local 
I>odlee and Rs 1 22 lakhs with Government 
[Servants Other tangible assets in the shape 
of Irrigation works, Roads, Buildings and the 
Forest Tramway far exceed tbe total liabilities, 
but, even If these are left out of account, the net 
liabilities are only a little in excess of one year's 
revenue 

The province has become responsible for 
arranging for lU ways and means from 1st April 
1938 and is experiencing some difficulty owing 
I to absence of a working cash balance and 
I the carry over of recurring deflclts. 

The province has two major reserves of re- 
' Hourtes, VX.Z , (I) rediutlon In the cost of the higher 
services as a result of the application of revised 
scales of pav and other ecouoinlos and (ll) land 
revenue demand by inodlfvlng the nmlgusarl 
settlements in the Central Provinces But 
both of these will take time to mature 

A committee has recently been appointed to 
survey the flnancia] position of the province, one 
of the terms <>£ referenct bting to explore the 
possibility of augmenting the fiscal resources 
of the province 
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ESTIMATBr) RbVEBDI: fob 1 9J9 40 
Principal Heads of Itevenue 

Ks 


Taxes on Income 

8,90,000 

Salt 


Land Revenue 

2,41,97,000 

Excise 

58,34,000 

Stamps 

44,12,000 

lorest 

49,48,000 

Registration 

6,25,000 

Receipts under Motor Vehicles 


Act 

6,24,000 

Other Taxes & duties 

9,87,000 

Total 

4,24,17,000 


Irrigation 

Irrigation, Ravigatlon, Embank 
ment and Drainage Works lor 
which Capital Accounts arc 
kept 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 


kept 

6,74,000 

Total 

6,74,000 

DcM Services 

Interest 

4,12,000 

Ctvii Adminiatratum 

Administration of Justice 

5,43,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

1,73,000 

FoUoe 

7,40,000 

BdQoatlon 

6,79,000 


Civil Jdminuiratwn—cootd 



Rs 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Co operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1,22,000 

1,80,000 

3,26,000 

98.000 

20.000 

44.000 

68.000 

Total 

29,91 000 

Civil Works 

Civil Works 

12,98,000 

MiseellaneouK 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 
Misceilaneous 

6,000 

42.000 

69.000 
6,60,000 

Total 

6,67,000 

Mteeellaneous Adjiietment* between 
Ventral and Prcmncial (Jovem- 
ments 

Rs 

15,000 

Total Provincial Revenue 

4,84,74,000 

Defd Heads 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 
Permanent Debt 

Floating Debt 

Famine Relief Fund 

Appropriation for Redaction or 
Avmdanee of Debt 

50,00,000 

20,eiJ)(X) 

1.59.000 

8.98.000 
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SflfnfATBD EXPlNDlTtmi FOK 1939-40->«MUd 


Debt neadt~-oontd 

Bs 

Depreciation Fond for Oovem- 

19,000 > 

meat Presses 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

29,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

Other Acoounts 

10,22,000 

Advances Repayable 

MiBoellaneouB Govt Accounts 

8,91,000 

1 

Loans & Advances by Provincial 
Govomments 

Net Receipts under other debt, 

27,38,000 1 

Deposits and Remittances 

12,27,000 

Total Debt Heads 

1,80,39,000 

Total Revenue and Receipts 

6,18,13,000 

r Ordinary 

22,15,000 

Opening balance/ Famine Relief 


L Fund 

3.53.000 

Grand Total 

6,40,81,000 

Estimated Expbnditubb foe 1939-40 

Dired Dmande on the Revenue 

Land Revenue 

18,03,000 

Provincial Excise 

8,28,000 

Rtamps 

89,000 

Forest 

85,28,000 

Registration 

Charges on Account of Motor Vehi- 

2,00,000 

cles Act 

42,000 

Other Taxes and Duties 

32,000 

Total 

06,22,000 

Irrufotton 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, 


Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for wixioh 
Capital Accounts are kept 
Other Revenue Expenditure 


financed from Ordinary Re- 


venues 

6,72,000 

Total 

6,72,000 


Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works cliarged to 

Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 

Financed from Ordinary Revenue 


DeUSemeet 


Interest on Debt and otlier obliga- 
tions 

Rs. 

19,44,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avifidance of Debt 

8,98,000 

Total 

28,42,000 

Civil Admin%9tTat%on 

General Administration 

69,33,000 

Administration of Justice 

25,66,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,43,000 

Police 

59,41,000 

Scientiflo Departments 

16,000 

Education 

56,89,000 

Medical 

17,46,000 

PuMlc Health 

6,67,000 

Agrlcnlture . 

10,68,000 

Veterinary 

6,04,000 

Co-operation 

2,83,000 

Industries 

8,78,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

88,000 

Total 

2,66,86,000 

Civil Worka 

Civil Works 

64,43,000 

Miscellaneoua 

Famine 

6,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

48,46,000 

Stationery and Printing 

5,08,000 

Miscellaneous 

14,28,000 

Total 

67,88,000 

Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,83,48,000 

Capital Expenditure- 
Principal Revenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay 

—4,000 

Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works not charged 
to Revenne — 

Construction of Irrigation W'orks 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

4 15,000 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions 

3,07,000 

Total . 

7,18,000 
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Estimated Expskditv&b tor 198940— «pN(d 


Debt Eeadt 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 
Floating Debt 

Loans from the Central Govern' 
ment 

Sinking Fund Investment 
Account 


Rs 

76,96,000 

2.56.000 

2.91.000 


DeW contd 

D^reciatlon Fund for Forest 
Tramway 
Other Accounts 
Advances ilepa>able 
Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 


Total Debt Heads 


Famine Belief Fund 
Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 

Fund for economic development 
and Improvement ol rural 
areas 


4,66,000 


Total Expenditure and Disburae- 
menta 

f Ordinary 

Closing balance { Famine Belief 
V Fund 


8,19,000 


Grand Total 


Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 15,000 


Bevenue Surplus 


Be 

10,000 

10.50.000 

6,20,000 

22 . 11.000 


1,28,24,000 


6,18,90,000 

21 , 88,000 

56,000 


6,40,81,000 


-h 1,26,000 


AdminlEtrtUon. 


governor I 

Els Excellency Sir Francis Wylie, K 0 s 1 , 0 i E , 

I 0 s 

Ministers 

The Hon ble Pandit B S Shukla, da, i,l b , 
M L A 

The Hon’ble Pandit D P Misra, B a , in B , 

M L A 

The Hon’ble Mr D K Metha, B A , ll n , M L A j 
The Hon'ble Mr S V Gokhalc, B A , ll B , M i A ! 
The Hon'ble Mr C J P Bharuka, B A , M L a 

i 

Financial Commissioner 
B urton, Sir Geoffrey PownalJ, k 0 1 K , 1 0 s 

Bkorbtart to the Governor, 

C P AND Berar 
M r B B Banerjee, 1 0 8 

Secrbtarut 

Chief Secretarjf, Mr. C M.'Trivedl, 0 1 E , 0 B E , 
lOB 

Financial Seetrtary and Secretary, Public Worke 
Department, Mr G S Bhalja, l 0 B 
Local Self Oovemment Secretary, Mr C C. Deiai, 
108 

Pevenue Secretary, Mr K B L Seth, 1 C 8 
Settlement Secretary, Mr P S Ban, i c 8 
Legal Secretary, Mr A N Shah, l c 8 
Sdueatton Secretary, Mr G G B Hunter, M.A , 
D MiU (Oxon), M R A 8. 


Heads op Departments 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Mr F S Bau, 1 0 s 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr C B C Cox, 
IPS 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Mr P B Bau, 1 c s 

Commisswner of Income Tax, Mr Mulian 
Cliarles Seymour, M A , 1 0 s 

Postmaster General, J U Owens, 0 l K , MBS 

AccoimtorU General, Mr B K Chatterjee, M A 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
N S .Tatar, d 9 o , m R 0 s (Eng ), drop 
(L oad ), L.M 8 (Bom ). i M s 

Inspector-General of Police, D A Smyth, 0 B K 

Director of Public Instruction, GOB Hunter, 
M A , D Phil (Oxon), R A M 8 

Lord Bishop, The Bevd A 0 Hardy, M a 

Inspeetor-Oeneral of Civil Hospital, Col D M 
Bal, M 0 , M D , C H B (Edin ), MBOP, IMS 

Director of PiMie Health, Major S B Ifakand, 
IMS 

Director of Agriculture and Veterinary Services, 
Mr J 0 MoDougall, M a , B,8c (Edin ), la 8 

Dxreclor of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Mr D V. Bege, 1 0.8. 
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ClIIBV OOMKISSIOHIM. 

Colonel E K Elliot . .. 1801 

Lleut-Colonel J K Spence {Offietaiing) 1862 
E. Temple (OJficiattng) 1802 

Colonel £ K Elliot , 186S 

J. 8 Campbell (OffleuUtng) 1864 

E Temple . 1804 

J S Campbell (OffleiMing) 1865 

E Temple 1865 

J H. Morris, 08 I (Ojllciating) 1867 

O Campbell . 1867 

J E.Morris.OBi (Offleiating) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870 
Colonel E H Eeatinge, ♦ o , 0 e I {OJfg ) 1870 
J H Morris, o 8 1 . 1872 

C Grant (Offlcmhng) 1879 

J H Morris, O 8 l 1879 

W B Jones, c 8 i 1883 

C H T Croethwalte (Offictaimg) . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885 
D Fltzpatrlo (OfficiaUng) 1885 

J W Neil (OJiicuirtnff) 1887 

A Maokeniie, O s i 1887 

E J Croathwalto (OJRctaUfii;) . 1889 

Until 7tli October 1889 

J W Neill (0#cuittn(7) 1800 

A r MacDonell, 0 s I 1891 

J Woodburn, c 8 l (Offlrtating) 1893 

Confirmed Ist Doeember 1898 
Sir C J Lyall, o s l , k C l E . 1896 

The Hon'ble Mr I) C J Ibctson, 0 8 I 1898 
„ Sir A H L Fraser, K o 8 i 

(Officiating) 1899 

Confirmed 0th March 1902 
Ihe Hon ble Mr J P Hewett, 08 1, 

01 B (OJJicta(i» 9 ) .. 1002 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903 
The Hon’ble Mr P 8 P Lely, osi, 

KOlK (Offiotattng) .. . 10041 


I Confirmed 23rd December 1904 

[The Hon’ble Mr J 0 MUler, c s i 1905 

8 Ismay, c S i (Officiating) 1006 

UntU 2nd October 1906 

FAT Phillips, 1C 8 (Officiating) 1907 

Until 24th March 1907 Also from 
20th May to 21 st November 1909 
I The Hon’ble Sir E H Craddock, K o s i , 

! 1C 8 1907 

„ Mr H A Crump, o 8 i , I 0 8 1912 
Sub pro tern from 26th January 1912 


to 16th February 

The Hon’ble Mr M W Fox-Strangways, 

0 8 1,1 0 6 (Sub pro Urn) 1912 
„ Sir B Kobertson, K C 8 I , 

CIE.ICB 1912 

„ Mr H A Crump, c s i , 

T c 8 (OfficuUing) 1014 

„ Sir B Robertson, K C 8 l , l c 8 1914 
„ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K 0 s I , I 0 s 1919 

GorKENOBS 

H K sir Frank Sly, K o S i , I c 8 1920 

H E Sir Montagu Butler, K c s I , o.B , 
OIB.CVO,OBK,lC8 . 1926 

H E Mr J T Marten, c 8 1 , ICS 
(OfficuUing) 1927 

H E Sir Montagu Butkr, K 0 s l , o B , 
0IB,CV0,CBE,1CS 1927 

H £ Sir A E Nelson, K 0 l B , o b B , 

10 8 (Officiating) . 1932 

H E Sir Montagu Butler, K c 8 l , c B , 
01K,CV0,0DE,1C8 1932 

H E Sir Hyde Oowan, K c 8 I , c i * , 

T p , I c B 1983 

H E Mr £ Eaghaveudra Kao, Bar* 
at Law (Officiating) ig86 

H £ Sir Hyde Gowan, kobi, oik, 

T D , I 0 B 1936 

H E Sir Hugh Bomford, c l G , i o s 1938 

I H E Sir F V ^V > He, K081,0 IK,iC8 1938 
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Drug ^ 

Mr M L Bakllifral 

Do 

Mahant POBudaB {Reserved Seat) 

Bemotara 

Mr ViBhvanathrao Yadaorao TamaBkar 

Sanjarl 

The Honbl’e Mr Ghanshyam Singh Gupta 

Balaghut-Baillur 

Mr Kanhaiyalal 

Waraaeoni 

Seth Badrinaraln Agamral 

Bhandara-Sakoll 

Mr Ganpatrao Fande 

Do 

Mr Eaghoba Gambhira Ghodicboro {Reservet 
Seat) 

Qondia 

Mr V M Jakatdar 

Chandur 

Mr 8 C Lunavat 

Bforst 

Mr E A DeBhmukh 

Ainraott 

Mr Ganeahrao Eamchundra Deehmukh 

Blllohpur 'IHir ya pur 'Melghat 

Mr Laxman Narayan Nathe 

Do 

Mr Ganwh Aj^jl Gavai(jRMefi«d5eot) 

Akola-Balapur 

Mr Bhimslngh Govindaingh 

Do . . . 

Mr Eeshao Januji Ehandare {Reserved SeaC}- 

Akot 

Mr XJmedaingh Narayanaingh Thakur 

Murtizapur-Mangrulpir 

Mr Vithatrao Karayanrao Jamadar 

Baslin 

Bao Sahib Dinkarrao Dharrao Eajurkar 

ITeotmal'Darwha . 

Mr Bhimrao Hanmantrao Jatkar. 

Do. 

Mr. Daolat Eiaan Bhagat (Reserved Seat), 
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Constltncney. 

Name 

puBad 

Hr Narayan Balaji Bobde 

Kelapur-Wnn 

Hr H P Kolhe 

ChikhU-Mehlcar 

Mr Pandhari Sltaram Patll 

Do ..... 

Mr Laxman Shrawan Bhatkar (Re$erred Seat). 

Mialkapur 

Mr Tukaram Shankar Patll 

Ebamgaon Jalgaon 

Mr Niishnarao Qanpatrao Deshmukh 

Bast Berar 

Vacant 

WeBt Berar 

Mr Mohammad Mohibbul Haq 

Nagpur 

Mr Mohammad Yusuf Shareef 

Wardha -Chanda 

Khan Sahib Syed Yasin 

Hoshangabad-Chhlndwara-Bctul 

Mr Abdul Rasak Khan 

J ubbulpore-Kandla 

Mr IftikharAli 

Saugor-Narsinghpur 

Mr Wall Mohammad 

Nlmar 

Khan Bahadur Syed DKazat All 

Kaipur-Bllaapur-Drug 

Mr 8 W A lUzvll 

Bhandara-Balaghat-Seonl 

Mr Mohluddin Khan 

Amraoti 

Mr HidayatAli 

Akola 

Khan Bahadur ifirza Rahman Beg 

Yootmal 

Mr Syed Abdul Raul Shah. 

Buldana 

Khan Sahib Abdur- Rahman Khan 

Nagpur City 

Mrs Anasuyabai Kale 

Jubbulpore 

Mrs Bubhadra Kiimarl Chauhan 

Amraoti-Akola 

Mrs Durgabal Joshl 

Anglo-Indian 

The Revd 0 C Rogers 

European ^ 

Mr L H Bartlett 

Backward Tribes 

Mr Udai Bhann Shah 

Central Provinces Commerce 

The Hon’ble Mr Clihaganlal Jaldeo Prasad 
Bharuka 

Berar Commerce 

Seth Qopaldas Bulakcldas Mohota 

Central Provinces Northern Landholders 

Beohar Rajendra Slnha 

Central Provinces Southern Landholders 

Mr Madhav Oangadhar Ch<tna\iB 

Berar Landholders 

Mr R M Deshmukh 

Trade Union Labour 

Mr Qanpitl Sadashiv Page 

Paotory Labour 

Mr V R. Kalappn 

University 

Mr B 0 Khaparde 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, aa Ite 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
irontier of the Indian Lmplre It is in form 
an irrcRular strip of country lying north bv 
east and soutli by w( st and way generally be 
desoribed as tho tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying botwien the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to tl»c inountaius of 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing tho province from Afghanistan, until 
tho Sulalman Kange eventually cIoslb tho 
south of tlie Province from Baluchistan The 

S eatest length of tho province is 408 inilis, 
! greatest breadth 279 miks and its total 
area about 36,^50 square miles The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions the Ois-lndus district of Uazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing tho Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Itaiinu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on tho north and 
west between tliose districts and tlio border line 
of Afghanistan llarara and the four olstricts 
in tho second division contain 11,518 square 
miles Tlie mountain rtgions, north and wrst, 
arc occujded by tribes sulijcct only to the 
political control of II E tho Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to tho Govornor-Goneral 
The area of tills tract Is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in It are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies seve'rallv known as thcMala- 
kand, Khybor, Kurram, North Wazirlstan and 
South Wazlristan Agencii'S Eaeh of thoDejmty 
Coromlsslonors of the six administered districts 
Is responsible for the tnanognment of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across tho frontier A few hundred 
miles of tho trans-border Territory arc inter 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of tlie trans-border population 
is free from any internal Interference, so long 
as oiTcnoos are not oominittod and so long as 
the tubes observe tlio conditions on which 
allowances arc paid to many of them 

The area of tlio Province is a little more than 
half that of Boiiibav (oxcludlng Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than tlin u-llfths of the 
slse of England without Wales Tho density 
of population througiiout tlio Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in tho more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
Is much greater, lo the Ha/iora District there 
are 20 persons <0 a square mih and In the 
trans Indus plains tract the number is 158 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 6,179 persons 
per s mile The key to tho history of tho pt'onle 
of the N -W P P lies in tho recognition of the 
fact that the \ alloy of Peshawar was alwavs 
more closely connected iwlltloallv with Eisttrn 
Tran tlian with India, though in nre-Maho 
modau times its population was mainly Indian 
by race Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus vallev Then 
Qome tho Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Groat, in BC 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huus and later 


the two great waves o^ Muhammadan invaoloQ. 
Last came the Siklis invasion beginning in 
1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of Uic Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare occurred wltli the border tribes The 
most rious phases of those disturbances were 
the war provoked b> the aggression of Afghanis- 
tenia 1919 and the protracted pnnltivc operations 
against the Wazirls in 1919-1920 These have 
resulted in the establislmient at Kacmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsnd Wazirl country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly fiom stations lying in the Plains tmme- 
diatel) licJow the hills A circular road from 
Bannii, through Bariiiak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat pro' Idea tommunlca 
tions transport with this force and facilitates Its 
mobility qfie effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
tho Tribal area 


The division of the Irontier Province from 
tho Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
the double object, in tho earlier stapes of these 
debates, ot si cm Inc closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the 8upremc Government and of oiaklng 
such alti rations in the personnel and duties 
of frontUr officials as would ti'iid to the esta- 
blishnu nt of improved roLitions between the 
local British repn sentatlves and the Indepen- 
dent trlbcBinen Ihe })ro\iiice was evtnfuallv 
rtmovid from thi control of tho Punjab ad- 
luinislrution In 1991 To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, bwat and Chitral, the 
Political Agint of which had never been sulv 
ordinate to tho Punjab The new Province 
was consul ntod under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to tho GoV( rnor-Goueral, with head 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Govirmnent of India in the 
Fonign and Political Department In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province In political questions there is 
no interraedlsrj between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
signed to 81 cure both prompt disposal 
of refinncos and tho utilisation of the 
expert knowleiige of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
seheted The adAlsabllity of re-uniting the 
Province with tlio Ihinj ib was much discussed 
in certain Indian iiolitical circles and as a result 
of tlie views expnssed upon the matter in the 
fo'glslttthc AKsemblv tho Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
imofllclals to Investigate it The Committee, 
presldtd over by Mr D de 8 Braj, Ml^A, 
Joint lordgii Seentary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
wltmsttB Its mem tiers were Messrs Hava 
All, M 0 S , 1 Eangacharia, Chaudhri Shafaa- 
buddln N M Samarth and K B Abdur Eahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N Bolton 10 8 (lorelgn Dept) and A H 
Parker,! OS (Punjab) (membeia) The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
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Mahoinedani and Uindua on communal lines 
lha Hindus, aUkd In sympathy vith their 
coreUgjonists in the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
adminiitratlon of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore The Mahomedans on 
theotherhaad claimed tberlght of their Province 
U) a statue corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India aud to immediate re 
form s initiating and providing for progress along 
that Hne The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would causi 
a (iangerous sentimental division from the rest oi 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
( lements outside British India The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
bcling across the Border The Committee's de- 
liberations ended In disagreement, the two Hindu 
mcinbers writing each a separate report favour 
able to the Hindu viewpoint alroodv explained, 
ind the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all Its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis Thoir principal recom- 
mendations were for— 

lletention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
I'racts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Ooveroment of India, 

Early creation of a legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment uf Mem- 
ber of Council and Mlnistir , , 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis 
sioncr which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the Judicial administration in 
various directions, includinc interchange 
of otllcers with the I'unJab so that the iiuin 
hers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should liave the advantage of experience In the 
larger one 

' If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed soU-dctermlnation and 
Biveu scope for that self- development within 
the ludlun Empire under tlio llofvrms Scheme 
after uhleh It is now striving we are assured 
that slth a Contented Frontier population 
India can face with milm resolution tiie future 
that the Frontier has in store for lier ” 

The People. 

The total population of the NW F P (lUSl) 
is 4,684, J64, made up os follows — 

Hazara .. . 669,636 

Trans- Indus Districts 1,765,440 

Trans-Border Area . 2,269,288 

This last figure is estimated There are 
only 661 3 fomates per 1,000 males In the towns 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 malts In roral 
areas 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N -W F P un> 
more than In other parts of Nortliern India 
where H also appears The discrepancy is greater 
here than In any other Provlnee of India There 
is no ground for believing that tdie neglect of 
girls in Infancy has any effect in oansing the 
Pheeumenon. On (he other hand, the female 
population haa to face many triate which are 


unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid* 
wlfery and early marriage are among them 
Both the birth and doath*rates of the Province 
are abnormally low The birth-rate in the 
adralmstored districts, aooording to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21 9 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata The most Important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans They own 
a very large proportion of the land In the ad- 
ralnishred districts aud are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west There Is a long 
list of Pathan, Bahioli, Uajput and other tribal 
divisions Gurklias have re<y ntly settled in the 
Province The Mahomodan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The occupational oleavago of 
the population confuses etlmical divisions 

(Under the Nortli-Wist Frontiir Province 
Law aud Justice Begulatlon of 19U1), oustoiu 
governs all quoslions regarding sucotisaious, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
pro{H)rty of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tioiis, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and r<.ligiouB usages and Insti- 
tutions, provided that tlie custom lie not con* 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Moliominadau Law where 
the parties nre Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abollslicd by any legislative enactment and Is 
not opposetl to the provlslonfi of the lltgula* 
tlon and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom 

The climatic oondltlons of the N W F P 
whicli is mainly tiie mountainous region, but 
includes tiie Pesliawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of tiie Indus in Dora Ismail Khan Dls* 
trlct, are rxtreinilv diversified Tlio latter 
district Is one of the iiott^^st ureas of the Indian 
continent, while on tiie mountain ranges tiie 
weather is temperate In summer and Intensely 
told In winter The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S W Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Bca and the Bay of Bengal the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or tlio summer rainfall falw 
almost entirely 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province Is 
practically without manufactures There Is 
no oonsuUrable surplus of comiof'roial pro- 
ducts for export Any ootumeroial Irapmrtanos 
which the province (kmscsscs It owes to the 
fact that it lies across the groat trade route 
which connect the trans-border tnbal teni* 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan aod Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the inttueime of ralU 
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wayB If dlminlfhiog the importanoe <A these 
trading Intencpts Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
Unking BalnchiBtau, in the nouth-weat of the N 
W F P , rio Nushkl with sonth-eaet Persia 
The line connects with the north -west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Dnz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run eacli way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side Tbongh the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable Tho travelling traders i 
(or Powlndahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading In 
towns near the border, oarrv It by train to the 
laree cities In India. The Bailway line frona 
Pir to Lankitshina whidi is complete and 
open to public traffic now will sirollarly, 
in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transnort commnni 
cations and trade The new roads In Waslrlstan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants ior motor traffic Prices of agrlcultnral 
produoo nave In recent yean been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of oommuuloation, have to some extent 
been deprived of oooess to Indian markets and 
have therefore l)eon unable to profit by the rates 

K rovalUng On the other hand, high prloes'are a 
ardahlp to the non-agriouitural oiaHsoa The 
efieots of reoent extensiona of irrigation have 
been important Land tenures are generally, 
the same in the British administered dlstriofaj 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 

The work of oivlllsotlon is now making steady 
progress, both by the Improvement of oommiml- 
oatiens and otherwise Belations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has ad vanoed, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, polioe admi- 
nistration has been reformed ana the desire 
of people for education has been judioioosly 
and sympathetically fostered, tbough in this 
respect there is coraplaintagainst the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population is 6 4 and that of female Scholars 
to tho total female population Is 1 62 
for the year 1937-88 26 per oont. males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literatea. The ngures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
bv the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate. 
The Inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Provinoe, apart from all oon- 
eider atlons of strategy, must materlallv im- 
prove the condition of the people and also bv 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
uistratlon over them. The great engineering 
project of tho Upper Swat River OanaJ, 
was completed In 1014, and the lesser work 
of the Faharpnr Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 
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Administration 


Hon ble the Judi- 
cial (.k>nxmlB- 
sloners’ Court 
& District 
Judges. 


AtfmilitotnitiMi. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province la conducted by H E the 
Ctoveraor and Agent to the (Sovwnor-Ckmeral 
The administration comprises — 

'* ' The Hon ble the Chief Minister 
The Hon'tde Minister lor Finance 
The Hon' ble Minister for Education 
The Hon'ble Minister for Industries. 

The Folltioal Resident on the N -W 
Frontier 

The Hon’ble the Speaker, Legisla- 
tive Assembly 

Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India 
Members of the Provincial Executive 
and Judicial Service 
Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 
Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police 

Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge—MIlitia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry 
Tlie cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are — 

fThe Pol Resident on "I 
• theN W Frontier ' 
Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Divl 
Commr [ 

Secretary, Development I 
Departments 
Home Secretary 
Dy Commissioners 
Political Agents 
Senior Sub- Judge 
Asst Commissioners *) 
and Asst Political 
Agents. 

The Hon'ble Judicial' 
Commisiioner 
The Hon'ble Addl Judi- 
cial Commissioner 
Two District and 
Sessions Judges 
One Additional District I 
and Sessions Judge 

The districts under the Deputy Oominis- 
sioners are divided into from two to three sub- 
ooileotorates In oharge of taballdars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahslldars, 
who oxerolse only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-dlvisloDS are in oharge of Anfstant 
or Extra Assistant Ckmunlssioners The vil- 
lage community oharaoteristio of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Patnans. 
Ita place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the cles 
of kinship and ancient anoes^, real or ImAgl- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced In the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district la the uni- 
form polioe, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the <mUaary staff inoludea a Dls- 
trlot Superintendent of Polioe, a Olvll Surgeon, 
the Superiutendent ot JaU and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Provlnee forms 
a sln^ ednoatlonid olnde and only po n s M ss 
one forest division, that ot Hasaia. The 
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F W D of the Province carrieB out dutfee 
eouneeted with both Irrisation and BuUdiags A 
Eoads It la organised in two oirolca (in all 
levcD DivlBlMM) nndor a Ohlef Bnglneor, P W D 
who 1 b also ex'ojfieio Secretary to H B the 
Governor The administration of the elvU 
police foroe of the dlstriota la vested in 
»n Inapeotor-General There la a special 
force of nontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Eurram and Toohi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government The 
revenue administration of all five administer 
ed districts la controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Oommlasioner Por the administra- 
tion of civil and orimlual lustice there 
are two Civil and Sessions dlstriota, each 
presided over by a Distoiot and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Oommlssloners are the 
controlling authwlty in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province The improvements needed to bring 
the Judicial administration up-to^ate. In accord 
with the growth of tne buatnese of admlmstra 
lion, are dealt with In the Inquiry Committee's 
report to wbioh reference was made above 

HNAMCES 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Ks one orote per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues 

The Administration. 

rhe principal officers In the present 
Administration are — 

d E the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General — H E Sir George Cunningham, 
KO 8 I, KOIB, OB£ (Assumed charge 
2Dd March 1937) 

Setretary to Oorrmor— Captain A J Drlng 
Aide-de-Camp — Capt J Grose 
PoUtieal Reeident on the N -W FrorUxer— 
J 0 Acheson. 0 1 e , i 0 s 

Judicial Cotnmunoner — Hon'bleMr J Almond, 
Bar-at-Law, 1 0 s 

AddUtonal JudicuU Comintmoner— The Hon’blo 
Ehan Bahadur Eazl Mir Ahmad Khan, 
B i , LI B 

Revenue and Divieional Commietioner — L W 
Jardine, c i b , 1 c b 

Chxei Secrelary—K D P Dundas, 0 i. b , 
1C8 

Secretory to Government, Development Depart- 
mentM — H P ToUlnton, I 0 g, 

Home Secretary— Cupi, 0. 0 L Crichton, i.a 
Financial Secretary — E E C Price. 

Aiooeate-Oenerol and Seerdary to Government, 
LegUlative Department— B. Baja Singh, u a , 

tIi.B 

Aittetant Secretary General to Government— 
K B Ibrahim Oalil Khan, b a , r 0 a 

Financial Secretary.— F. N. Exlshna 
Iwnmy. 


Indian Pertonal Aaeietant toB B the Governor — 
Ehan Sahib Mohammad Zarlf Ehan 
Secretary, Public Worke Department— A. Oram, 

BB 

Intpcetor-Oeneral of Civil HoepUaU and 
Pritone — Col B S Townsend, MO, MB, 
B B (London), K R 0 p (London). 1 M s 
Inapeetor-Oeneral of Police — A. P. Perrott, 
IP 

Commandant, Frontier Condabulary — 0. G 

Grace, o B E , i p 

Director ^ Public Inetrueiion — Khan Sahib Shah 
Alam Ehan, M A , LL B , P B B 
Supenniendenl, Arehceological Survey, Frotdiet 
Circle — H L Srlvastava, h a 
Dietriet and Seeeum* Judge — Mr M A Soofl, 
I 0 B 

AddUional Dudrict and Set /none Judge, 
Peehawar, Hazara A Kohat — p R B May, 
I 0 B 

Diet <fc Sessiona Judge, Derajat — A J 
Hopklnson, 0 1 b , 1 0 B 

PoliHeal Agente 

Major E H Cobb, 0 B b , Dir, Swat and 
Chttral 

Captain Iskandar Hlrza, Ehyber 
Captain R N Bacon, obi, North Wazlrlstan 
j Major W 0 Leeper, Korram. 

Major Abdur Rahim Khan, South Waxirlstan 
Deputy Commmionera 
Major C C H Smith, Peshawar 
Major A A Russell, M c , Hazara 
Khan Baliadur Sheikh Mahbub All Klmn, 
0 B E , Kohat 

Major D G E DeLa largue, Bannu. 

Major K C Packman, Dera Ismail Khan 
Mr G C 8 Curtis, l 0 8 , Mardan 

Former Chief Commietionert 

The Hon'blo Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K 0 8 1 , from 9th November 1901 to 
I 3rd June 1908 Died 7th July 1908 
The Hon Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
RooS'Keppel, o o.i E , K c 8 i , from 4th June 
I 1908 to 9tl> September 1919 
I The Hoo’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K c 8 i , 
KOTB, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
I March 1921. 

The Bon'ble Sir John Loader Mailey, K 0 v 0 , 
osi, OIK, 108, from 8th March 1921 to 
I 6th July 1928 

The Hon'ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K 0 1 E , 0 8.T , 1 0 s , from 7th July 1923 to 
30th AprU 1930 

The Hon'ble 81r Steuart Pears, K 0 1 E , 0 8 I , 
10 8, from 10th May 1030 to 9tb September 
1931 

Former Governor. 

H IB Sir Ralph Griffith, K 0 J 1 , 0 1 B , from 
|8^h April 1982 to 1st March 1«3 7. 
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NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaxra 

Tlio Hon Malik Khufla Bakhah Khan, B A , M. B 

Deputy Spbakfk 
{VacanU) 

Elected Members 


Const Itupncy 


IVsliawar Caatonnif nt (Punoial Uihin) 

Bannn Town (Qonoral Ihban) 

Dora Jsnial! Khan 1 own (flcnoral Knr il) 

Peshawar West (Coik ml Itural) 

Pcslwwar Hast (Gf'neral Knral) 

Harara (General Kural) 

Koliat (General llural) 

Bannu (General Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan (Gf neral Rur il) 

Pcslmwar City (Muhivinmadan Hi ban) 

Peshawar rit\ (Muhammadati Ciban) 

North W<’s( Frontier Provinee 'low ns (Muhain- 
mndun Urban) 

Tanawal (Muhammadan Rural) 

Abbottahad Wist (Muliamriiadnn Rural) 
Abbottabad Fast (Muhunmadan Rural) 

Harlpiir Central (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haripur South (Muhamnuidau II urn I) 
llaripur North (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Manshera North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Upper Pakhll (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lower Pakhll (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) 

Khalils (Muliammadan Rural) 

Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Riual) 
Hashtnagar South (Muhammadan Rural) * . 


I Name 

Rill Riliidur Mthi ('hand Khanna 

Itii Maindui Lula ( liirinn 1 nl, BA, LL B , 
Adviuatt 

I Ik JinnIdeLda Bli.ijijn Ham 
Dr ( luruciiandar Gliosh 
UiU Jamim Dass 

HhI Biliadiii J di Isliar Diss SiMlmev, MA, 

1,1, B 

Ijila BiiKnm (’hand 

llaiSaliil) lull Kunwar Blian 

Lala Tek ('hand Dhingra 

\bdiir Hub Kli in Nishtai, B A , 1,L B 

M Pir BiKh^h Khan MA,T, 1, B 

riie lion bh Mtllk Kliild i Bikh sh Khan, B A , 
1 I, B 

1 kMitnunt M Miilniiinud Zamaii Khan 

Plr Miiltarnnia 1 Kumriii 

Khan bahlb Kaj i \ lid iir Rahman Khan 

Kbau ,s ihlb Abdul Majid Khan, M B F 

Raja Mauui III ill Khan 

Ml Abdul R islnd Kliuii 

1 lie Hon’Me Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan 

Khan Mulrimmad Altai Klmn 

M Faqira Khan 

The Hon ble Qail Attaullah Khait 

Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan 

Khan Abdul Glxafoor Khan, Bar>at«Law. 

Ihe Hon’ble Doctor Klmn Sahib 
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Congtltuency 


Doaba Daudiai (Muhammadan Sural) 

Xowshera South (Muhammadan Kural) 

Nowshora North (Muhammadan Sural) 

Balaat (Muhammadan Sural) 

Namalzal (Muhammadan Sural) 

(Itmamuima (Muhammadan Sural) 

Kuzzar (Muhammadan Sural) 

Amasal (Muhammadan Sural) 

Hangu (Muhammadan Sural) 

Kohat (Muhammadan Sural) 

Tcri South (Muhammadan Sural) 

Teri North (Muhammadan Sural) 

Bannu East (Muhammadan Sural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Sural) 

Lakkl East (Muliammadan Sural) 

Lakkl West (Muhammadan Sural) 

Tank (Muhammadan Sural) 

Kiilachi (Muhammadan Sural) 

Dcra Ismail Khan South (Muhammadan Sural) 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Sural) 
Southern Districts (Sikh Sural) 

Peshawar (Sikli Sural) 

Hazara Mardan (Sikh Sural) 

Peshawar Landholders 

North-West Frontier Province Landholders 


Name. 


Arbab Abdur Sahman Khan 
Mian JalTar Shah, 

Khan Muhammad Samin Jan, BA, LL B 

Khan Zarln Khan 

Khan Amir Mubanunad Khan 

Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 

Khan Kamdar Khan 

Khan Allahdad Khan 

Khan Sahib Mallk-ur- Sahman Khan, M A 

Pit Sayod Jalal Shah 

Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan 

Captain Nawab Baz Muhammad Khan 

Khan Nasrullah Khan, BA, LL B 

Khan Akbar All Khan 

Khan Falzullah Khan 

Nawab Muhammad Zaffar Khan 

Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khan 

Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan 

Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Khan, Bir-nl Law 

Klian Abdullah Khan 

Sardar Ajlt Singh 

Sardar Jaggat Singh 

Sal Sahib Parma Nand, Bar at-Law 

Kluin Bahadur Saadullah Khan 

Sardar Muliammad Aurangzcb Khan, B A , 
LL B 



iQo Assam. 


Tht Provliioe of AMam, omitting the partif 
admlnlitered and uoadminiittared traeta on Ita 
northern and eaatem bordera, oompriaea an area 
of aome 87,884 aquare milea. It inolndea the ' 
Aaaam Vawy Diviaion, the Surma Valley and 
Ulll Diviaion and the State of Manipur. It 
owea ita importanoe to ita aituation on the 
north-eaat frontier of India. It la aurroonded 
by mountainoua rangea on three aidea while on 
the fourth (the weat) Ilea the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the ]foahmapntra and the Surma 
whlon form the plains of Assam Theae two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Aaaam Range, which projects westward from the 
bills on the eastern border 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1031 
was 0,247,857. of whom 446,606 were In 
Manipur Of the population in 1931, nearly hi 
millions were Hindus, overSf millions were 
Muslima, a million belonged to tribal religioiu 
and a qaaitor of a mUllon were Christians 
43 per cent of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent speak Assamese other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, iJriya, 
Mundarl, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 

E rovlnoe is only 137, which compared with 
ttat of most other parts of India Is low 
Agrioulturnl Products 
It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difiloult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, ollraatn, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Bice is the staple food crop, nearly 6,0')6,823 
notes being devoted on this crop Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary lea 
and jute are the moat Important crops grown for 
export The area under tea consists of 4,80 801 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 39,107 acres aijo devoted to sugarcane 

Moteorologioal Conditions 

Rainfall Is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23 so to 241 76 inches The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapuujl in the Ehasl Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 620*00 inches The temperature 
ranges from 60 at Sibsagar in January to 84 8 
in July Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which ooenrred in 1807 

Mloss and Minerals. 

The only minerals In Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are ooal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
districts, where about 218,488 tons were raised 
in 1987 Limestone Is qnsirled In the Ehasl 
and Jalntia Hills Petroleuro is worked only in 
Lakhlmpur and Oaohat. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published In the 
memoirs of the Oe<dofioal Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum localities In this 
province are confined to a curved belt oi country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma This bolt is traceable over a dlstanee 
of eome 800 miles from H, E A^IMm throuf[h 


Ckmhar and Chlttagorm to the Arakan ooaM, 
where it has a S S E trend 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, snd almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Tea manufacture is the 
most Important industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metai and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agrloulture, which Itself employs 
aoont 80 per cent of the population Assam 
carries on a oonslderable trade with the 
ad Joining foreign tribes and countries 
Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river The exoellenoe of Its water oommunlca- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
r^s than other parts of India A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India Heneral 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
NavigatloD Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Ooalundo and Dibrugarb 
In recent years the road system has been greatly 
improved There are two trunk roads on either 
bank of the Brahmaputra most of which are 
metalled or gravelled and the rest unmetalled 
There are excellent metalled roads from 
Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong to Sylhet 
and to Cherrapunjee and also between 
Dimapur, on the Assam Bengal Railway, and 
Imphal, the capital of the Manipiu State 
The Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another programme which alms 
at the Improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road either by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is practically 
completed In September 1937 a further road 
Improvement programme totalling Rs 1,05,25,000 
was drawn up from which 22 schemes amounting 
to Rs 32,15,000 were selected as a priority 
class The Government of India have recently 
approved these priority class schemes to bo finan- 
ced from the Road Fund Kuteha roads are being 
maintained by means of mechanical plant which 
has proved successful in maintaining, through- 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles Motor trafllo has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
Insistent The open mUeage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvmnent and 
several branch Hues to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent yean The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, In Bengal, through the Norfi) 
Cachar Hills to Tlnsulda, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys A branch of the line nun 
from Badarpur to SUchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another rnns through 
the weat of the Assam Valiev from Lnmdlng 
to Gauhati where it effects s Junction with the 
Esstera Bengal Railway The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with ttie Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra An 
extension towards Bangi^iara from Tangla 
Junction, along the North bank of the Brahms- 
pqtm bpep opened to trnfllp, 
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THE FINANCES 0F ASSAM. 

In common with the ot4wr ProTlnoei of ladk, iMum leonred anb^anttal fln«noi«l autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1910 The present haao^ta! portion for 19S9-40 i« let out in the 
following table — 


Hbads or Rrvenub 

Budget 
Estimate M 
1989-40 

HBADB or EXPENDlTtTRB 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1989-40 

A — Principal Heads of Revenue— 

(In thoutafiat 
o j B»pM ) 

A — Direct Demands on the 

(In ihavnatitU 
of Ruptei ) 

I— Customs 

11,60 

Revenue— 

28,67 

IV— Taxes on Income other 

7 Land Revenue 

than Corporation 


8 Provlnoial Excise 

3,71 

tax . 

8,20 

0 Stamps 

80 

V— Salt 

7 

10 Forests 

11,80 

VII — Land Revenue 

1,32.81 

11 Registtation 

1,49 

VIII— Provincial Excise 

30.02 

12 Charges on account of 


IX — Stamps 

18,77 

Motor Vehicles 


X — Forests 

17,24 

Taxation Act 

2,70 

XI— Registration 

XII — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 

1,67 

B — Railway Revenue Account — 
IRA State RaUwayS 

15C Subsidised com- 

1 


Act 

XIII— Other taxes and duties 


D— Railway Revenue Account — 
XV-~A —State RaUways 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


B— Debt Services — 
XX — Interest 


F— Civil Administration — 

XXI — A dminIstratiOD 
of Justice 

XXII— Jails and Convict 

Settlements 
XXrn— P(^ce . 

XXIV— Ports and FlloUge 
XXVI— Education 
XXVn— Medical 
XX VIII— Public Health 
XXIX— Agriculture 
XXX— Veterinary 
XXXI— Co-operative Credit 
XX XII— Industries 
XXXIV— Mlscellaueous Deport- 
ments 


H — Civil Wfvksand MisoellaneouB 
PuUic Improvements— 
XXXIX-^lvil Works 


J— Mlsoellaneous— 

XLIV— ReceipU in aid of 
supkaunuation 
XLV — Stationery and 
Printing 

XLVI — MlsccUanoons 


8,51' panles 

3 15D MlBcellanecHis Rall- 

ways expenditure 

2,10,72 BB —Railway capital outlay 

charged to Revenue — 

16 Construction of Rail- 
ways 

, , 0— Revenue account of Irrlga- 

, 1 . > — timi, Navlntlon, Bmbank- 

mentand Drainage works— 
. 18B Navigation, Em- 

84 bankment and 

, ■ . — Drainage works 

14 E —Debt Servloea— 

■ . ■ ■ ■- 22 Interest on debt and 

other obligations 
23 Appropriation lor 

l.iO' reduction or avoid- 

ance of debt 

41 F — Civil Administration — 

1,47 25 General Adroinlstra 

tlon 

3,86 27 Administration of 

1,80 Justice 

2,70 28 Jails and Convict 

1,22 Settlements 

42 20 Police 

14 30 Ports and Pilotage 

25 86 Srlentiflc Departments 

37 Education (European) 
46 Ditto (other than 

European) 

14,40 38 Medical 

89 Public Health 

40 Agriculture 

41 Veterinary 

13,68 42 Co-operative Credit 

48 Industries 

13,68 47 Mlsoellaneous Depart- 

ments 

H — Public Improvements— 

60 Civil Works 
21 J — Miscellaneona — 

54A —Famine Relief 
61 66 Superannuation 

6,63 Allowances and 

■ - — Pensions 

6,25 66 Stationery and 

Printing 

57 Miscellaneous 
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aSADS OF KETKNTJB 


nadd^et 

Estimate for 

loao 40 


Heads of Expenditor* 


Budget 

Estlraatefor 

1939-40. 


Revenue in Enuland 
L — Contributions and MlsceUane 
oua adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Govermnents— 
X LTX— Grnnts-in aid from 
Central Oovemraenl 
L — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ment between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 
Total 

Total Beceipts from Revenue 
heads 

1 Gobt raised In India — 
Pemiunent debt 

1 loatlng debt— Treasury 
Bills 

Other floating loans 

Total 

2 Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Funds 


|(/n tfumgatidh 
of Rupees) 


30,00 


2,84.4i> 


16,00 

20,00 


86,00 


Expenditure In England 
"M —Extraordinary Items— 

Extraordinary Charges 

Total expenditure from revcuucs 

Forest capital outlay 
Payment of commuted value of 
pensions not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched personnel 

Total 

Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills . 

Other Iluating loaus 

Total 

Unfunded debt— 

State l*rovldent funds 

Denoeits not bearing interest — 
Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 


|(/n l^usands 
of Rupees ) 


3,01,84 


1,74 

__2 


1,72 


40.00 

25.00 

66.00 

10,71 


3 Deposits not bearing In 
terest — 

Sinking Fund 

Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 

2,16 

Fund for Co operative training 
and education 

Fund for Survey of Jute areas 
Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund 

Ditto for control of Motor 
transpoi t 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural Areas 

General Police Fund 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

1 5 06 

10 

2,53 

10 

10 

Total Deposits not beating interest 

" 10,0a 

4 Deposits of Local Funds — 
District Funds 

Othei Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits 

Advances 

Suspense 

Civil Deposits 

38,60 

10,25 

86,80 

9,14 

1,46,16 

Total deposits of local funds 

2,'3T93 

5 Loans and advances by Ute 
Provincial Government 

RBMTTTAVOEfi — 

6 Remittances within India 

3.68 

1,83,35 

Total Capital Revenues 

6,87,66 

Total Receipts 

8,22,01 

Opening balance 

18,73 

Grand Total 

8,40,74 

Excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture from revenues 



Fund for Survey of jute areas 
Fund for Co-operatiA e Training 


and education . i 

Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 

2,16 

<ount Appropriation for 
reduction or avoidance of debt 


Subvention from Road Devo 
lopment Fund 

Ditto for control of motor 

5,05 

transjjort 

10 

Fund for Economic Develop 
ment of Rural areas . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund-- 

2,53 

Government Presses 

12 

General Police Fund 

10 

Total dejioslts not bearing Inteicst 

10,05 

D^slts of Local Funds— 

District funds 

88,50 

Other funds 

11,25 

Departmental and Judicial 
depnelts 

37,24 

Advances 

9,14 

Suspense 

Civil Deposits 

1,45,15 

Total deposits of local funds 


Loans and advances by Pro 


vinelal Governments 

4,20 

Remittances— 


Remittances within India . , 

1,83,86 

Total Capital Expenditure 

6,16,31 

Total Expenditure 

8,18,15 

Closing balance 

22,59 

Grand Total 

8,40,74 

Excess of expenditure charged to 

17,89 

revenue over revenue 
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Admiaistratton. 

The ptorlaoe of Amm wm orlginaU; 
formed tn 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieateiuiiit*Oovemor of Bengal of part of the 
adminietration of the huge territory then nnder 
him In 1906, as the result of further delibera- 
tions, it was decided to add to the small 
Province ot Assam the eastern portion of its 
anwieldy nelghbonr and to oonsolklate those 
territories nnder a Lieutenant-Oovemor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal CommissionerahipB 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidencv of Bengal under a Oovernor-ln- 
Council, Bihar, Chota>Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-oonstituted under 
a Chief Commissioner 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of admini- 
stration by a OoveTDW-in-Counoil and was 
thereby ranked, with oertain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 
The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 0,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
sod has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ot earthquake. 

GOVBRTrOR 

His Excellency Sir Robert Neil Reed, m a 
(O xon), KGBI,K0IB 

The Council of Ministers. 
flic Hon’blo Srijut Ooplnath Bardolni, u A , B L 
i he Hon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, s L 
The Hon’ble SrlJut Ram Nath Dae, B L 
The Hrm’ble Babu Kamint Kumar Sen, D L 
The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath Brahma, B L 
The Hon’blc Mr I'akhruddin All Ahmgd, 
Bar-at-Law , 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvl Muham- 
med All 

The Hon’ble Maulvl Md Ali Haidar Khan. 
Personal Staff of His Excellency the 
Govbrkob. 

Secretary, J F Mllls.ios (on leave), Mr 0 K 
Rhodes, 0 1 E . 1,0 s , otfg Secy 
MilUary Secretary, Major F A Esse, 2nd 
Batt^on, 10th Qurkha Rifles (On leave ) 
Atde~ds‘Catnp Cant A. Windham 
Honorary Aide-de-camp, Uajor A K Preston, E D 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur Suba- 
dar-MaJor Nainsing Mall, I D 8 K., 0 B i 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Sundar Singh 
Chhetrl 

SXOIUBTABIBS, ETC TO OOVEENKINT 
Ch%^ Seordrary, J. A Dawson, 0 s.i ,0.1 E., 1 0 8 
Secretary to Qovemment, Ftnanu and Revenue 
Departmenta, S P Desai, 1 0 s 
Secretary to Government, Sducalton and Looal 
Setf-Qotemment Depaiimente, H. Q Dennehy, 
01 B., 108 

Secreta^ to Oovemment tn the Legitlatwa Depart- 
ment and Soerdary to the Aetam Leyidattve 
Oounetl, A. L. Blank, i 0 8 
Seaytary to ike Leyielative Aitennbly, Ananda 
Kanta Barua, B A 
7 


Seerdary to Oooemment tn the Publte Worke 
Department, K B L Pennell, b A , u 0 , i s s 
foint Secretary to OovenmolU tn the Home 
Department, R. 0 R. Cumndng, l f 
Undersecretary to Oovemment in the Departments 
under the Ohtef Secretary, D. C Das, 1 0 s 
UnderSeerdary to Oovemment in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, if A 
Under Seerdary to Qovemment tn the P W D„ 
Q W Gordon, i 8 b 

Deputy Secretary to Oovemment in the Finance 
and Revenue Departmente, A V Jones, ISO, 
VD 

Deputy Secretary to Qovemment in the Education 
and Local-Self Government Departments, 
B Qohaln, x.a . b l. 

Registrar, Assam Seeretanat fCtvil), R N 
Bhattacharyya, B A 

Regtstrar, Assam Seeretanat (P fV D), Ananth 
Bandhn Datta 

Assam Reventte Tribunal 
Member, Sir W L Soott, 0 1 E., I 0 s 

Assam Public Bebviob Commission 
Chairman, J Hczlett, C 1 E , i 0 B (Retired) 
Members. Manlvl Falznur All, Ral Bahadur 
Janaki Nath Das Purkyastha 
Secretary, R R Thomas, M A , B L , P R S 
Heads of Departments. 

Director of Land Records db Surveys, J 0 
Reyistfation, etc , Khan Bahadur Mahammad 
Chaudhurl, b a 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ops* 
ratvoe Society Village Authorities, 8 L 
Mehta, 1 0 s 

Director of Agneulture, Dr 8 K Mitra 
SupenntMdent, Civil Vderinary Department 
Ral Sahib 8. 0. Ghosh (Tempy ) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, COM Mackar- 
ness (Offg ) 

Commissioner of Bretse, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Ral Bahadur D Sanaa 
B L 

Superintendent and Remenibraneer of Legal 
Affairs and Admxnidrator-Qeneral, A L 
Blank, I 0 S 

Inspector-General of Police, R C R Cuminlog, 1 P 
Diredor of Publio Instruction, O A Small 
tnspedor-Oeneral of Cwd Hospitals and Pruons, 
Lt -Col E 8 Phlpson, i M 8 
Director of Publte Health, A M V Hesterlow 
Chief Engineer, K E L Pennell, b a , m 0 , i s b 
Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson BeD, K 0 S i , K OJ E , 
1921 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K 0 8 1 , K 0 1 E ,1922 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K 0 8 1 , K 0 J B , 1925 
Sir William James Reid, K OJ.E , 0 S 1 , 1925 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond. E.0.8 i , 
OBB., 1927 

Sir Mlobael Keane, e 0 s i., c i e , 1932 
Sir Abraham James Lateie, K 0 1 E , 1935. 

Sir Miohael Keane, K 0 8 i , 0 1 e , 1985. 

Sir Robert Nlel Reid, ko 8I,KOLE,I0S 
Sir Gilbert Pltoalm Hogg, k 0 1 E , 0 s z 
Henry Joseph Twynam, r •? i , 0 1 e 
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Spsakbr 

Tho Hon Mr Basanta Komar Das, B L 
Dbpcty Spbakke 
M aulvi Muhammad Amlr-ud-Din 
Elected Members 


Conatltoenoy by which elected 


Srljut Jogendra Narayan Mandal, B L 
Srijut SantoBh Kumar Barua, B A 
Kumar Ajlt Narayan Dev 
Srijut Paramananda Das 
Snjut Jogendra Chandra Nath, B A 
Srljut Ghanashyam Das, B A 
Srijut Kamcswar Das, M So , B L 
Srljut Gauri Kanta Talukdar, B L 
Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarma, B L 
Srljut Bihniirara Modhl, M Sc , B L 
Srljut Bell Bam Das, B L (for rc8cr\od scat) 
Srijut Boluni Kumar Chaudhurv, B L 
Tho Hon bio Srijut GopI Nath Burdolol, M A , 
B L 

Srijut Purandar Sarma, M A , B L 
Srljut Bipin Chandra Medhi, B L 
Srijut Omeo Kumar Das, A 
Srljut Mahadcv Sarma 
Srljut Ilaladhor Bhuyan 
J>rijut Mahl Chandra Bora, B L 
Srijut Pinna Chandra Sarma, B L 
Dr Maliondra Nnth Salkia, L M P (for reserved 
seat) 

Srljut Bajendranath Barua, B L 
Srljut Bankar Chandra Barua 
Srljut Krlslma Nath Snrmali, B So , B L 
The Hon’blo Srijut Ramnath Das, B L (for 
reserved seat) 

Srljut Dobeswar Sarma, B L 
Srijut Bhuban Chandra Gogol 
Srljut Jadav Prasad Chaliha, B Sc 
Srljut Lakslu svar Borooah, B L 
Srijut Jogesh Clundra Gohain, B L 
Srljut Bajani Kanta Barooah 
Srljut Sarveswar Barua, B L 
The Hon’ble Babu AKshay Kumar Das (foj 
reserved seat) 

Babu Karuna Sindhu Boy 

Babu Blpln Beharl Das (for reserved seat) 

Babu Bhibendra Clmndra Biswas 
Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt, B L , 
CT E 

Babu Dakshina Banjan Gupta Chaudhnrl, 
M A , B L 

Babu Lallt Mohan Kar 
Tho Ilon’ble Mr Basanta kuiiiar Das, B L 
Babu Harendra Narayan Chaudhury, B A 
B ibu Bablndranath Adltya, M A , B L 
Babu Balaram Sircar (for reserved seat) 

The Hon’ble Babu Kamini Kumar Sen, B L 


Dhnbri (Central) 
Dhubrl (Sooth). 

Dhubrl (North) 
Ooalpara (North-West) 
Goalpara (South-East) 
Barpeta (South) 
Barpeta (North) 
Nalbari 

Kamrup Sadr (North) 
Kamnip Sadr (Central) 
Kamrup Sadr (South) 
Do 
Do 

Mangaldai (South) 
Mangaldai (North) 
Tezpur (West) 

Tezpur (East) 

Nowgong (West) 
Nowgong (South-East) 
Nowgong (North-East) 
Do 

Oolaghat (North) 
Golaghat (South) 
Jorhat (South) 

• Jorhat( North) 

Do 

Slbsagar (West) 
Sibsagar (East) 
Dibrngarh (Central) 
Dlbmgarb (West) 
Dlbrugarh (East) 

North Lakhlmpur 
Sunamganj 

Do 

Hablganj (North) 

Do 

Hahlgan] (South) 

South Sylhot (West) 

South Sylhet (East) 
Sylhot Badar (South) 
Sylhet Badar (North) 
Kailmganj (West) 
Karlmganj (East) 

Do 



Assam Legtslahve Assembly. 


Names 

Biibu Hirendia Chandra Chakrayarty, B A 
Mr Aran Kumar Chanda, Barrlster-at-Law 
Babtt Eala Chand Boy (for reserved seat) 

Maulvl Ghyasuddin Ahmed, B L 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan 
Maulvl Jahanuddln Ahmed, B L 
Maulvl Matior Bahman Mia 
Maulvl Muhammad Amjad All, B A , LL B 
Maulvl Syed Abdur Bouf, B L 
8ir Salyld Muhammad Saadulla, M A , B L 
I’he Hon’ble Mr Fakhruddln All Alimed, Bar at- 
Law 

Maulvl Sheikh Osman All Sadagar 
Maulvl Muhammad Amlruddln 
Maulvl Badaruddln Ahmed, B L 
Khan Bahadur Keramat All 
Khan Bahadiir Maulana Abu Nasr Muhammad 
Waheed, M A 

Maulvl Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chou* 
dhury 

Maulvl Munawwar All, B A , LL B 
Maulvl Dewan Muhammad Ahbab Chowdlimy, 
Vldyablnode, B A 

Maulvl Abdul Bari Chaudhuiy, M A , B L 
Maulvl Dcwan All Baja . 

Khan Sahib Mudabblr Hussain C'liaudhri, B L 
Maul! Asraf addin, Md C'haudhury, B A , LL B 
Maulvl Abdur Bahman 
Maulvl Naziruddin Ahmed 
Maulvl Abdul Aziz, B L 
The Hon’blo Sir Md All Haidar Klian 
Shams-ul-Ulama Maulana Abu Nasr Md Wahoed, 
M A 

Maulvl Md Abdus Salam, B A 
Khan Bahadur Dewan Bklimur Boza Chaudhury 
Maulvl Abdul Matin Chaudhury, B L 
Khan Bahadur Maulvl Muhzur Bahman, B A 
Maulvl Mubarak All, B L 
Khan Bahadur Hazl Abdul Majid Chaudhury 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mahmud All 
Maulvl Mazarrof All Laskar 
Maulvl Namwar All Borbhulya, B L 
Miss MavU Bunn, B.L.. B T. 

Mr William Fleming 
Mr Comfort Goldsmith, B A , B T 
Srljnt Bupnath Brahma, B L 
SrljutBablCh Kacharl 
Brijut Karka Delay Mirl 
Srljut Dhlrslng De^ 

Mr Benjamin Chandra Momln 
Mr Jobang D Marak 
Hev J j M NlcholB-Bo 5 , B A 
Bev. L. Gatphoh, BJL . 

Brijut Terai^, Manzadar . . « . 
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Constituency by which elected. 

Hailakandi 

Silchar 

Do 

Dhubri (West) 

Dhubn (South) 

Dhubri (North) 

Goalpara (West) 

Ooalpara (East) 

Barpeta 

Kamrup (South) 

Kamrup (North) 

Nowgong (West) 

Nowgong( Last) 

Darrang 

Sibsagur 

Lakhlmpur 

SunamganJ (West) 

Sunamganj (Central) 

SunamganJ (East ) 

Sunamganj (South) 

HablganJ (North-West) 

Hubiganj (North-East) 

HablganJ (South-West) 

HablganJ (South-East) 

South Sylhet (West) 

South Sylhet (Central) 

South Sylhet (East) 

Syllitt Sadr (Central) 

Sylhet Sadr (North) 

Sylhet Sadr (West) 

Sylhet Sadr (East) 

Sylhet Sadr (South) 

KarimganJ (West) 

Karimganj (Central) 

KarimganJ (South) 

Hailakandi 

Silchar 

Women’s (Shillong) 

European 
Indian Christian 
Goalpara (Tribal) 

Kamrup (Tribal) 

Lakhlmpur and Majull (Tribal) 
Nowgong (Tribal) 

Garo HlUs (North) 

Garo Hills (Soutli) 

Shillong. 

Jowai 
Mikir Hills 
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Assam Legislative Council. 


Names 


Mr, Frederick Weston Hockenhull 
Mr W. J Gray 

Mr Donald Drockboles Harvey Moore 

Mr A H BaU 

Mr John Bichard Clayton 

Mr Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C I E , V D 

Mr F W Blennc'r-Lassett, M L A 

Mr B A Palmer 

Mr Naba Kumar Dutta 

Mr Baldyanath Mukherjee, B A 

Mr William Blchard Faull 

Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin 

Srijut Bideshi Fan Tantl 

Srijut Bhairab Chandra Das 

Babu Binode Euntar J Sarwan 

Mr P Parida 


Constituency by which elected. 


European Planting 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Bibsagar 

European Planting 
Indian Planting (Assam Valley) 
Indian Planting (Surma Valley) 
European Commerce and Industry 
Indian Commerce and Industry 
Doom Dooma (District Lakhimpur) 
Jorhat (Bibsagar district) 
Thakurbari (Darrang district) 
Sllchar (District Cacbar) 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PEBSIDBNT 

The Hon’ble Bol Bahadur Heramba Prosad Barua, M A , B L 
Depdtt Pebsident 
Mrs Zubida Ataur Bahman. 

Elected Members. 


Names 


Bai Sahib Apurba Kumar Ghosh, M A , B L 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahlrl, M A , B L 
Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra, M A , B L 
Bai Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanchoria 
Babu Gasanand Agarwalla 
Bai Bahadur Bameswar Saharla 
Bai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt, B L 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattaoharya 
Babu Man Mohan Chaudhury 
Babu SuroBh Chandra Das 
Maulvi Abdul Hai, M Sc , B L 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Bukunoddin Ahmed, B L 
Maulvi Md Asad-Uddin Chaudhury 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gous-uddln Ahmed 
Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdur Bahlm Chaudhury, 
BL. 

Mr H P Gray 

Mr H Emblen .. j 


(Constituency by which elected 


Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 

Cachar 

Hills 

Sylhct (West) 

Bylhet (Bast) 

Lower Assam Valley (Muhammadan.) 
Upper Assam Valley Do. 

Surma Valley (East) Do 

Surma Valley (Central) Do 

Surma Valley (North-West), Do 
Sorma Valley (South-West) Do, 

Assam Valley (European) 

Surma Valley Do 


Nominated 

Mrs Zubida Ataur Eahman 

The Eon'hle Bai Bahadur Heramba Prasad, Barua, M A , B L 
Hai Sahib Booadhar.Das Senapati. 
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Balnehistan. 


Balachlitan li an oblong stretch of oonntry 
occupying the extreme western comer of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
di visions (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879, (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,845 square mllM composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise bron^t under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Ealat and Jm Bela with an 
area of 8G,410 square miles The Province 
embraces an area of 134,688 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it oontatne 
868,617 Inhabltanta 

The country, which is almost wholly muun* 
tainouB, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus fewms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west It makes its way to the inland 
lakes udiidi form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony pUdns, the pre- 
vailing colour of vdilch is a monotonous siuht 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable sixe in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 

The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1889 , 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Eachhl, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Af^anistan 
and Political OflBcers were appoints to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Ehan of Ealat i 
The founder of Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahul Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishln, 
Sbmamd, 8ibl, Zawaca Talley and Thal-Ohotlail 
were handed over by Yakub Ehan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandeman’s strennons insistence. 

Indnstrtes. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 14 72 inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and In the plains the averse 


rainfall Is about 6 Inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8 The majority of the Indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agrionlture, oare of animals and provision 
of transport The majority of the Afghan and 
the Balncb, as a rule, cultivate their owu lands. 
The Brahnls dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so inseeure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agrlcnlture which accounts lor 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes The Mekrsn Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing Frutt is 
extensively grown In the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is Imparted in 109 public sdiools of 
all kinds with 7,872 scholars 1 here is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres , but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts Coal is mined at Bbarigh 
and Hamai on the Sind Pishln Bailway and In 
the Bolan Pass The output of coal In 1987-88 
was 17,619 tone Chromite Is extracted In the 
Zbob District near Hindubagh Lime- 
stone Is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1 987-88 amounted 
to 27,209 tons 


Administration. 

The bead of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Govemor-Generai, 
Besident and Chief Commissioner Next, 
in rank comes the Bevenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner oi the 
Province The keynote of administra- 
tion In Baluchistan is self-government by the 
trttieaaen, as far as may be, by means of their 
JitfgU W Councils of Elders along the ancient 
oustomury lines of tribal law, toe essence of 
whlcb Is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggrewor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, bat also in the 
oarrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other mlscellaneons work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps In the Province: the Zhob 
MBiUa, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Cbagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province le not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funde. 
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Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 


Baluchistan Agency 

Agent to the Qonemor -General, Iteevdent and Chief 
Commisttoner in Baluchutan, The Hon'ble 
Lt • Col Sir Arthur Parsons, k 0 1 E , 0 B E , 

0 , I A 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lt *CoI 

0 B U Bremner, m r , 1 a 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner, Captain 
LAG PInhey i a 

Undersecretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Aaent to the Governor-General, Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, Lieutenant T E Browns- 
don , 1 A 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
the Public Works Department, Brigadier E E 
S Dawson, 0 i E , » 0 , 1 A 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner m 
Quetta- Pishin, Captain B D 8 Bedl, I A 
Assistant Poldicul Agent and Assutant Commis- 
sioner tM Quetta Puhin, Mr D Y Fell, 1 0 fi 
Political Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Rolan Pass, Major CON 
Edwards, ia. 

PoZitital Ajrent in C'Aa(7ai, Captain G A Cole, I A 
Assistant for Melran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat, Copt O (J B 8t John, i A 
Second Assistant Political Agent, Mekran, Mr 
B M Bacon, i 0 s 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Major D R Smith, lA 
Assistant Political Agent and Colonization Officer, 
Kasirabad, Mr G O V knight, 1 0 S 
Political Agent in Loralai, Major B Woods- 
Ballard, u ii e , i a 

Political Agent in Zhob, Mr K P S Meuou , 1 0 s 
Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
mubioner in Zhob, Captain F C L Chauncy, 

1 A 

Chief Medical Officer and JnspeUor General of 
Prisons in Baluchistan, Lt -Col W P Hogg, 
D B 0 , M 0 , LM B 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This Is a iproup of Islands lying In the Bay 
of Bengal Fort Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 3^ miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Govemment chartered 
steamer 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
£,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
islands 635 square miles 
The total area under cultivation on Slst 
March 1088 was 10.705 acres and the remaining 
area being dense forest. 

The population enumerated at the Census of 
1081 was 20,463 of whom 7,552 were convicts 
The number of convicts on Ist April 1038, 
was 6,125 


Poets —Port Blair and Bonington In the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta In the 
Nicobars Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and theii 
products from the Nicobars 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner A penal settlement was estab- 
lished at Port Blair In 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India 
Chief Commissioner, 0, F Waterfall, 0 S i , 

oiE , 10 B 

COORG. 

Coorg la a small petty Province In Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore Its area 
in 1,503 square miles and ita population 
(168,327 according to the census of 1931 ) 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tlppu of Seringapatain In May 1834, owing 
to mi^overnment. It was anncxid The 
Province Is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
•nlssloner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mj sore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court The Sec retarlat is at 
Bangalore where the Secretary to the Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg tlie chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Connell con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created m 1924 The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Althougli owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits It once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Braril The bulk of the out- 
put Is exported to Europe 
Chief Commissioner, Coorg, Q’he Hon Lt -Col 

J. H Gordon, 0 1 E , o b e , M 0 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

AJroor-Mcrwara Is an Isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputaua The Hou’ble the 
Resident foi Rajpntana administers It as 
Chief Commissioner The Province is divided 
Into the Bub-divlsions of Ajmer and Eekrland 
the TehsUs of Beawar and Todgarh, the 
two latter forming the Merwara Sub-dlvislon 
with a total an a of 2 440 square miles 
and a population of 5,06,906 At tlie close of 
the Piudarl war Daulat Rao Scindia, br a treat j , 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. 81xty-two i>er cent of the population 
are supported bv auricultnn , the industrial 
population being print ipalH tmplojed in the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops are mnirc, millet, barley, cotton, oil 
seeds and wlieat 

\Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Mr A C 
1 Lothian, c s 1 , c i E , i 0 s 
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Aden w»b tho first nerr territory added to 
the Empire after the acceesion of Qneen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrape 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory re]^atlon the 
Government of Bombay despatcned a force 
under Major BaiUie which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
16 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater wiiich constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level Ragged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when. In 1882, It was found necessary to make 
provision for an ovcrllowing population 
Attached to Aden Is the island of Perim, 6 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Red Sea The 
Koria Muria Islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat In 1854, are included in 
(he Aden Colony, but for administrative pur 
poses were transferred to the control of the 
British Resident In the Persian Gulf in 1931 

The whole extent of tlio Aden Colony 
Including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikli Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues arc spoken 
The population is chiefly Arab The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
indigo In the lillls, wheat madder, fruii, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of w'ax and 
honey are obtained The difficult problem 
of water supply has been solved An 
artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Shdkh Othman Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was foimd at a depth of 1,545 feet The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour A second boro was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more boros have since 
b( en sunk, but two bores only are In operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require 
ments of the public and shipping Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water 
Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connection to houses nave been laid at Crater 
and Tawahi and several of the private houses 
have been connected to the mains Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed 


Qunate. — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 In June, 
with variations up to 102 The lulls between the 
monsoons In Jlay and September are very 
oppressive But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from | inch to 8^ Inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 Inches 

Aden Protectorate — The Aden Protec- 
torate which has an area of approximately 
112,000 square mUeg is bounded on the East 
by Dhufar, which is part of the dominions of the 
Saltan of Muscat and Oman, and on the North 
and West by the Great Desert and the Kingdom 
of Yemen, whose southern boundary was tem- 
porarily fixed by Article III of the Treaty of 
San'a (February, 1984) by which His Malesty's 
Government and the Yemen Government agreed 
to maintain the status mo frontier as it was op 
the date of the signature of the treaty. The 
coastline of the Aden Protectorate, which is about 
760 miles long, starts In the West from Hnsn 
Murad, opposite the Island of Perim, and It runs 
eastwards to Bas Dhorbat ’ All where it meets 
the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 

History — Up to the 18th century, the Aden 
Protectorate used to bo in the hands of the Imam 
of San’a (capital of the Yemen of to day) and 
several of the rulers of the tribal districts such 
IS the Abdali, Haushabl, Amiri, Yafa‘i and 
‘ AulaqI, were the Imam’s " waklls ” or Gover- 
nors until his power declined and they declared 
their independence This occurred In 1728 in 
the case of the Abdali and 1758 in the case of 
the Yafa’l 

After the capture of Aden by the British tn 
1839, roost of the neighbouring Ohiefs entered 
into Treaty relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment Others followed suit as time went on, 
the last to do so being the Audhali Sultan in 1914 
The treaties are Treaties of Protection 

In 1904, an Anglo-Turkish Commission 
delineated the frontiers between the Protec- 
torate and Turkish Yemen 

In July 1915, during the Great War, the 
Turks occupied the Abdali, Haushabl and Amiri 
districts until the Armistice 

Subsequent to the end of Turkish rule In 
Arabia after the Armistice, the Imam of the 
I Yemen advanced into the Protectorate and 
I between 1919 and 1925 occupied the Amiri 
I district, Including the Radhmn tribes, and 
portions of Haushabl, Subeihl and Upper Yafa’ 
territory He also occupied the district of the 
Beidha Sultan who was not in Treaty relations 
with His Majesty's Government, and the Audhali 
plateau, 

In 1028 he was forced by air and ground action 
to evacuate the Amiri district with the exception 
of a small portion In the North, and also the 
district of Shaib On the oonduilon of the 
Tr^ty of San'a be evacuated the remaining 
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Aden 


^ dlattict and the Audhall 

portion of the AmlrNo ^ 

plateau. 

■ >, , . , - , « .'^lorate — The Aden 

of Aden Prota^ oonvenlently dee- 

^ areas, the Western 

consist* of the 

£2? 3® Th® formrhlefa of which are 

flowing Tribal districts, the Utlons with His 
^ In protective treaty roll 
Majesty's Gtovenunent 

• Auj TT. Sir Abdul 

IT- Highness SttiE, Sultan of 
Mm FadW, K o m o , k <iilef of the Aden 
lAlwJ, who is the premier 01 
Protedorate 

a 11 . oi . Abdullah, Capital 

FodWt —Sultan Salih bln ’ 

Shuqca. 

1 I « •^half Self, OMQ 

^ — Amir Nasr bin 

Capital Dhala 

IT e , ... * Aldrus bln Muhsin, 

X^rFa/o't— Sultan 
Capital A1 Qara * , v, „ i. 

^®fnr bln Muhammad, 

HonahoW.— Sultan 
Capitol Moseimir. 

w 1 ^ i/edsfolfon ^-Sultan Muham- 

i Mahlaba , Sheikh Bubakr 
madbln^lh.^pnb of the Mausatta Tribe, 
Ail Aakar. Narf Sheikh Salim Salih, of the 
tal Dhi Sura Sheikh ^im 
the Maflahi Tribe, Capital 
Muhammad Muhsin Ohalib, 
Capital Ash Shibr 


^ Na( 

^pltal A1 Qudnu. 
Dhabi Tribe, Oapl 
' AbdORahman, ~ 
A1 Jurba SheU, 
of the Hadhraml 


S»«i6-Shella>» AiSuMl, 

Tbomelr | 

Ijj Muhammad Fadhl Ba 
, iiSK-rShiliwl Bir Ahmed. 

Sultan Saim bln Huseln, Capital 

' Ardaqi 4sultan * Awmdh bln Salih bln 
CXbdullah, Capital Nisab Sheikh Muhsin bln 
' Farid, Capital Yeshbum 

homr ' Aviaqi —Sultan ’ Aidnu bln All, 
Oajdtal Ahwar 

JBeMan. — Sharif Salih bin Huseln, Capital 
An Hnqub. 

SubeiM — Sheikh Muhammad bln ’ All, the 
Barhlml Sheikh Sheikhs Mohammad ' All 
Ba Salih and Hawwash bln Sa'ld, the Atlfl 
SheUriis. 


The Eastern area comprises Hadhramant, 
(consisting of the Qu’altl State of Shlhr and 
Mukalla and the Kathirl State of Selyun), the 
Blahfl Sultanate of Qishn aud Socotra, and die 
Wahidi Sultanates of Bir * ’ All and Balihaf, 
all of which have been for many years in protec- 
tive treaty relations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment His Highness Sultan Sir Ballh bin Ofaidlb 
al Qu’alti, K.0 M a . SulUn of Bhihr and MukaUa, 
is the premier Ohiel in the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate, and Hadhramaut is the most iimpor- 
tant and best organised of these areas. It is 
bonnded on the west by the Wahldl Snltanates 
and on the east by the Mahrl Sultanate. 


The Mahrl Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra 
is the most easterly area In the Aden Protec- 
torate, being bounded on the east by the Sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman. The Saltan of Qishn 
and Socotra residet on the Island of Soootra 
(area lAOO square miles) which lies 150 miles 
from 0^ Omurdafui The Island was occnpled 
by the East India Company in 1884 and it came 
under British protection In 1886 when the treaty 
with the Mahrl Sultan was concluded 

Popuhtton. — The ix>palatloQ of the whole 
Protectorate is roughly estimated to be about 
600,000 They are chiefly Muslims, nearly all 
being of the Shof ’1 persuasion, but there are also 
a few Jews The Western Aden Protectorate 
is divided into tribal confederations and Sul- 
tanates, and the inhabitants are for the most 
port, settled or agricultural, though a few are 
nomadic The Indigenous type of Arab is 
chiefly confined to tiie littoral and to the mari- 
time ranges Farther North and Bast of the 
Protectorate chiefly In Yafa’l and 'Anlaqi 
territory, one gets a taller and more Semitic 
type who came originally from the Yemen, 
especially from Jauf 

niyncal duractor — The Western Protec 
torate is divided into - - 

1 The littoral belt which varies between 

4 — 40 miles in width 

2 The maritime ranges 

8 The intramontalne plains, about 8,(X)0 
feet above sea level 

4 The highland plateau ranging from 
6,000to8,000 feet, 

6 The Great Desert with a mean altitude 
of 2,600 feet 

The country between the littoral and the 
plateau is a tangle of mountainous valleys Some 
of the valleys are very fertile The plateau 
itself Is broken up by numerous hills aud it Is 
intersected with several deep vaUeys The 
plateau of the Upper Yafa* and ' Audhali 
districts are particularly fertile 

Climate — The dimate Is not unhealthy, and 
the nights are usually cool The cultivated 
oases and river beds such as the LaheJ delta, 
Abyan, and the Tlban and Bana valleys are 
malarious 

In the maritime hUls and intramontalne 

K * ‘ the beat Is fierce, but dry, by day On the 
nd plateau it nevra gets unbMrably 
hot even in the day time and In the summer, 
whilst the nl^ts are always cool In the 
Winter, one often seeks the sun for dtoloe, while, 
at night, the cold Is severe, though frost is rare 
The air In tiie highlands is invigorating and the 
climate dcllfditfar 

There is iMe rainfall in the littoral and mm-i- 
time hills and intramontalne plains, and cultiva- 
tion is diiefiy dependent on irrigation from the 
water courses 

On the highland plateau water is obtained 
i near the surface and irrigation Is chiefly from 
wellB which are numerous There Is more rain- 
fall, whUe, in the Summer, thunderstorm are 
frequent towards the evening and hall ocoasiOD- 
ally falls The region Is also liable to dense 


* 1 Sultan Naser bln Tallb of Btr ' AH 2 Sultan All bin Muhsin, Wahldl of BalUu 
now made and represented by bis brother Abdulla bln Muhsin 
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white mlete which provide considerable moisture 
and are benefioial to agrioolture 

On the Bonthem fringes of the Great Desert 
rainfall is scarce, and the heat very fierce, con- 
trasting with cool, and in the Winter cold, night* 

The prevailing diseases are malaria, Internal 
disorders, bilharzia and rheomatlsm Con- 
sumptive cases are above the normal Ophthal- 
mia and cataract are fairly common, and the 
diseases of the eye are particularly common 
iu the Northern and coas^ * Auluqi districts, 
perbajM on account of the frequent sand storms 
blowing there Perhaps the most common 
complaint is the “ Yemen ” ulcer This ulcer 
is not harmful If treated in Its early stage, but, 
if neglected, as is so often the case in the Interior 
where few opportunities for cure exist, it develops 
into a septic, spreading sore, often resulting in the 
loss of a leg In some of the bigger towns where 
sanitation does not exist and files abound, 
dysentry is common 

Commumcatioiis — There are no railways or 
metalled roads in the Western Aden Protec- 
torate A single-line metre-gauge railway was 
constructed in 1916 for war purposes and upto 
the Armistice railhead was four miles north of 
Sheikh Othmau Immediately after the Armis- 
tice, the railway was extended to a point seven 
miles beyond Lahej It was pulled up at the 
eud of 1929, as the expense to His Majesty's 
Government in maintaining it was only Justified 
as long as there was any risk of the Imam of the 
Yemen extending his encroachment towards 
Laliej This risk ceased with the expulsion of the 
Imam's forces from the Amiri and Haoshabi 
districts 

There are several natural roads which have 
been improved to take motor traffic The chief 
of these are — 

1 Sheikh Othman to Lahej 

2 Lahej to Muselmir 

3 Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 

Ta’lz 

4 Lahej to the Yemen frontier towards 

Mafalls 

5 Lahej to Dbala’ 

6 Kbor Maksor to Abyan and Shuqra 

A Rough road is under construction for motor 
traffic between Shuqra and the foot of the 
Audhaii plateau 

Recently, successful attempts have been made 
to take passengers by motor traffic to the 
Aulaql district as far as the foot of the main 
’ Aulaqui range of mountains, the route being 
t m Ahwar on the coast. Passengers have also 
been ta ke n by taxi to the port of ’ Irqa In the 
absence of roads suitable lor motor traffic, 
co mmiiTi jofttlon is Chiefly by camel, thou^ in the 
mountainous districts of Upper Yafa’, mules 
or donkeys axe more suitable. 

The Royal Air Force maintain a number of 
lanrttng g|fninda in the Protectoxate 

There is no civil aircraft service In the Western 
Aden Protectorate, but the firm of A used 
to run a service between Aden, MuksJU and 
Hadhramaut has been tempozarily aus* 
pended. 


Products, ladustriM and Trade — Agri- 
culture is the chief oocupatiou of the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorates Viewed from the barren surround- 
ix 4 {s of Aden, it is difficult to realize the surpris- 
ing fertility of the mountain vaUeys and slopes, 
and of the highland plateau in the Protectorate 
Every possible use Is made of irrigation and 
water rights are a frequent cause of tribal feuds 

The stable crops are " Dhura " and 
‘ Dukhu ", a millet, of which there are varions 
varieties Indian com is also grown Wheat 
and barley are found at the higher elevations 
especially in Yafa', the ' Audhaii plateau and 
ttie Yeshbum valley Other crops are JiUU 
(sesamum) and lucerne Dates are grown In 
the Subeihl country. Coffee Is grown in Yalb. 

Of fruits, grapes, peaches and pomegranates 
are found in the Dhtila' district and ' Auffiiali 
plateau Bananas and papayas are ^wn In the 
Lahej oasis and in some other parti 

Cotton and indigo (' hawii") is grown in 
Beihan and the ' Aulaql districts 

Honey is largely exported from Yeshbum, and 
to a less extent, from the ' Audhaii, Yafa and 
Dhala' districts 

'Trade in the Western Aden l*rotectorate is 
cbiefiy transit trade from the Yemen, from vibich 
coffee, skins and ' qat " are exported, the latter 
being a plant cultivated iu the Yemen, the leaves 
of which are chewed Most of the coffee, how- 
ever, is exported by sea In return, Rerosene 
oil, piece goods and food stuff are imported All 
the main trade routes from the Yemen pass 
through Lahej, a town 15 miles north of tiheikh 
Othman, and tire Sultan of Lahej 's chief source 
of revenue Is derived from transit dues, whlcR 
make him the richest, and consequently the most 
important Chief in the Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate 

The only Industries are weaving, dyeing and 
charcoal burning, though such Jews os there are 
make silver work. Potash » manufactured 
in the ' Abdali and Fadhli districts. Sheep and 
goats are imported from Somaliland, while oxen, 
fodder, vegetables and fuel come in by caravan 
from the neiglibourlng districts 

GovenwMHat — His Majesty’s Government 
does not at present attempt to administer the 
Aden Protectorate, but the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate has a European advls^ with his 
staff, who is resident at Mukalla The interests 
of the Western Aden Protectorate are looked 
after by a small staff of Political Officers who, 
together with the Resident Adviser at Mukalla, 
work under a Political Secretary In Aden who is 
responsible to the Governor and Commander- 
in-Ohlel lot Protectorate affairs The Political 
Secretary has an assistant to help in Secretariat 
work 

The tribes nominate their own Chiefs who 
have subsequently to be recognised by the Aden 
Govemmenl The majority of the Chiefs have 
litUe control over their subjects, an outstanding 
exception being the Sultan of Lobej (or ‘Abdali 
Sultan) whose wealth and trained mflltazy forces 
assist him. The foundation of tribal adminis- 
tration is the Sahrl’a law of the Qur'an, which 
is entrusted to the Qadhis. The tribal Chief 
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adjudicates in serious cases and assists the Qadhi 
in the execution of his decisions 

Each large tribe is divided into snb-tribes 
under an ’ Aqll or Shelkli These sub-tribes are 
further sub-mvided into clans, and each clan 
into families or “ belts ** 

There are no Government regular troops In the 
Aden Protectorate In the Western Aden 
Protectorate, the only Chiefs with trained troops 
to whom the designation ‘ regular'* mlgnt 
apply are the Sultan of LaheJ and, in a minor 
degree, the Amir of Dhala' The Amir of Dhala' 
has, in addition, a small iftree of Tribal Guards 
Other Chiefs with tribal guards are the Fadhli 
and Haushabl Sultans, and the Sharif of Beihan 

Latterly the Aden Government has raised small 
force named ‘ Government Guards *’ for police 
duties in the Protectorate These, with the 
" Tribal Guards”, are jointly known as * Pro- 
tectorate Guards " They were raised and 
trained by a Political Officer in whose charge 
they are, but whereas the Government Guards 
are paid and controlled entirely by Ills Majesty's 
Ooveruinont, the Tribal Guards are under the 
direct control of the Tribal Chief concerned who 
also contributes to tlieir upkeep 

Towns, porta and Water courses — The chief 
towns in the Western Aden Protectorate 
are Lahej, Dhala', Shuqra, Ixidar, Ahwar, 
Yeshbum, Nisab and Beihan al Qasab Upper 
Yaf'a has several large settlements, the largest 
being Beni Bok. 

The chief ports are Shuqra, Masani' (Abuar) 
' Ixqa and Daura 

The chief water courses are the Tiban, Har- 
daba^Suhelb, Buna, Sulub-Yaramls and Dlieiqa- 
Ahwar The first two and the last come do\\u 
in flood a few times each year 

The Hadhranoant States — The Qu’altl Bulers 
of Shlhr and Mukalla entered into a treaty 
with His Majesty's Government In 188 J 
in whlUi they bound themselves not to cede any 
parts of their territories to any person or power 
other than the Britlsli Government without the 
consent of the British Government In addition 
the Qu'aitis bound themselves to abide by the 
advice and conform to tlie wishes of the Bntlali 
Government in all matters relating to their 
dealings wltli neighbouring chicls and foreign 
powers In consideration of these stipulations 
they were to recei\e a stipend of $360 of which 
the equivalent amount paid at present is Bs 720 

Prior to this treaty the Qu iiiti Jemadar of 
Bliilu and the Kasadi Fokib of Mukalla Itad 
entered into agreements for the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1873 and an even earlier agreement 
(1868) had been made with the latter on the same 
subject. The treaty of 1882 was stieugtheuiHi 
in 1888 by the conclusion of a Protectorate in 
the common form of the treaties with the Pro- 
tectorate chiefs and in 1018 the Kuthlri Sultans 
of the Hadhramaut made an agreement with the 
Qu’alti Sultan whereby the former acknowledged 
tJmt this treaty was binding on Giem This 
agreement provided for the conduct of relations 
between the Qu’aiti Kathlrl Sultanates and 
acknowledged that the Province of Hadliramaut 
should be one province, an appanage of the 
BrlUdi Empire under the Sultan of Sbibr and 
HnkaUa 


SvUan—m^ Highness Sultan Sir Salih bin 
Ghalib al Qu'aitI, K c M G 

Heir apparent — Sultan * Awadh bln Salih al 
Qu'ait] 

The Qu’alti State of Shlhr and MukaUa on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidl and 'Aulaql Sultanates and the King- 
dom of Yemen, on the North by the Great Desert 
and on the East by the Maliri Sultanate The 
Kathlrl State forms an enclave on the North 

The country is large In extent but the greater 
part of its BUifaro consists of barren mountains 
intersected by Wadis some of which aie fertile 
and cultivated Of these the most ini])ortaut 
are the Wadis Mclfa, Hajr, Du an, l^elsar, and 
part of the Wadi Hadliramaut The iiriniipal 
crops are mlilct, sesame, beans and wheat These 
are all consumed locally but Hammuini tobacco 
is exported and so is Du’an honev The other 
exports are principally fish products 

The Capital and the litsidence of the Sultan is 
Mukalla (jiopulation about 16,000) Sliilu is also 
an important port and both are visited by ocean 
going ships 'Ihe country is divided lut-o five 
jirovlnccB There are several hundred miles of 
inotorable tracks, including the Al Kaf Koad, 
which is under separate administration and links 
'J’arlm with bliiJir Other tracks are under 
construction 

The population Is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure arc about 7 and 
0 lakhs of rupees respectively 

The relations between the Qu’aiti State and 
Great Britain uie governed bv the Ireaties 
referred to above and b> a licaty of bv 
whuh Gicat Britain agreed to appoint a itesident 
Adviser 

Resident Adviser — W If Ingrams, r m a 
lo WE 

I Assistant — E C Figgis 
I Secretary — E S Kennedy 

The Kathiri State is bounded on the North 
1 by the Great Desert and on all otlicr sides by the 
Qu'aiti State 

The Kathiri country was formerly of great 
extent it still mcluili'i the most IcitiU poiLion of 
ihe Wadi Hndliiamaut and its tiibutary wadis 
such as Wadis Adim and Bin 'Aii Its ciops are 
mainly gram and dates wliiili are ail (onsumed 
locally, but cotton grows well and this may 
develop Into un expoit 

Tlie Capital and Kcsidence of the Sultan is 
Seiyun (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a laige and inipoitunt city whhh is joined 
with the port of Slilbr by the Al Kut Koad 
toustrutted bv the Al Kat Stijids wJio spend 
large sums on the advancement of the count iv 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly accessible 
•ly motor 

The popuhtion is estimated at about 58,000 
and contains a large number of extremely well 
to do people who live mostly on remittances 
trom the East Indies 

The relations between the Katlilil State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Qu’aiti 
Treaty of 1886 and the Kathiri agreement of 
1918. 
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Sultan of Ahl Kathlr-Jaffer bin Mansnr 
A1 Kathlr« 

Resident Adviser — W H Ingnml^ 0 M o , 

0 B H 

Administniioii^'-'Aden was transferred from 
the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to that of the Colonial Office with 
effect from 1st April 1037, from which date It 
assumed the status of a Crown Colony 
The Administration is vested in His Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chiel who is 
assisted by an Executive Council 
In spite of the transfer in control it is Intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government This will invoive the retention 
of the spirit and in most oases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in Judicial cases of the right of appeal to the High 
Court of Bombay, the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Currency and the maintenance 
of the port as a free port 
The management of the port is under the 
control of tlie Board of Trustees formed in 1888 
The principal business of the Port Trust in recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide 
The Police Force, consists of land, harbour and 
armed Police 

The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
ment performs all municipal functions in Aden 
Names and Designations of Officers 
Eis Excellency the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bernard Bawdon BeiUy, 
K 0 ILQ , 0 I £ , O.B B 

Air Officer Commanding, British Forces in Aden, 
Air Commodore GEM Reid, p 8 o , it 0 
His Uonow the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon’ble Mr J Taylor Law- 
rence, M A , I 0 s (Eetd ) 

Political Secretary, Lieutenant- Colonel M C 
Lake, o M a 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, J V 
Alexander, h lost o a 
Cvnl Secretary, Major M C Sinclair, o B B 
Finance Officer, A Muchmore 

Legal Adviser, G. V Cameron, B A (Oxon ), 
Bar -at-Law 

•Senior Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden and 
Port Health Officer, Dr J 0 B. Buohanan, ii d 
(E dln ), M E 0 p , (B) D T M & H. (Eng ) 
Commissioner of Police, Capt L 8 Purke 

RAMAEAN — The Island of Kamaran in the 
Red Sea about 200 miles north of Perim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and 
is administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Government of the Colony of Aden It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 2,200 A quarantine station for pil- 
grims travelling to Mecca from the Bast is 
maintained on the Island under the Joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies 
Cml Administrator, Captain D Thompson. 


The Home Government, 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company The affairs of the 
company were ori^nally managed by the 
Court of Idrectors and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parllument established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exorcised by the Prosldoot, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
lasted until 18')8, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assiimptlou of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1868 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1016) the Secre- 
tary of State is the oonstitutlonal adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India He 
Inherited generally all the powers and dnties 
whMb were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the l^ret Committee in respect of tbc 
government and revennee of India 

TIm Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Connell ud, and exercised, the fullest powers 


of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
Bast India Company and the Board of Control, 
and It was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and respouslblllty in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and Ministers, while it neatly 
Inoreased the elected element in, and the Innuence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were oorrespondlnsly 
ourtailed, but ontside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired No statutory change in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Oovemment was made, but there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority oorreaponding with the enhanced 
status and Inflnenoe of the Indian Legislature 
The Report of the Joint Select Oominittee on 
the Bill of 1019 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only In 
exceptional cireomstances shonid the Beemary 
of State be called upon to Intervene in mattecs 
of pnrely Indian interest where the Ctovenment 
ana the Legislature of India are in agreeme n t. 
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TIm Coondl of ladi*. 

The Act of 1868 established beeldes the 
Secretary of State the body kaovra as the 
Ooaooilof India, which was associated with the 
Se«atary of State In the exercise of many of his 
powers and. In particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 
conduct of the business transacted In the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India Members 
of the Oouncil, originally appointed for life, now 
hold office for five years, and receive a statutory 
salary of £1,200 with an additional snbaistence 
allowance m £600 per annum for those domiciled 
in India The Act ot 1910 established their 
members at a minimnm of 8 and a maximum 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have 
served or resided In India for at least ten years 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council 
to Indians, ana since 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three 

TIm India Offiot. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty’s Government In the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of oflicers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on thesame conditions as Civil Servants 
In oorreepondlng positions In the other Govem- 
mant Offices in London Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Gkivemment made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 60,000 a year The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of aboht 
£ 115,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £230,000 The basis of the 
contribution was that Home estimates should 
hear the outlay needed for the controlling and 

K ttUcal functions of the India Office , Agency 
actions being still an Indian charge 

The GovemmeBt of India Act, 19S5, 

Substantial changes In the machinery des- 
cribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935 The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon whose super- 
Intenlenoe, direction and control depend the Acte 
of the Govwnment of India and all grants, pay- 
mants and charges arising out of the reveunea 
(d India. The powers of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Governor-General 
and the Governor, to whom they flow direct from 
the Grown, and there Is no delegation of powers 
through the Secretary of State In so far as the 
Executive Govmameots la India function on the 
advice of the Ministers reepoosible to the new 
LegtslatuMi, the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State to Pariiame^ and consequently his con- 
trol, Is at an end, where, however, the Oovernw- 
General or the Governors are empowered to act 
In their discretion or on their Individual Judgment, 
they are subject to dirootlou by the Secretary 
of State who xemaina, In theee mattera, the 
ohannel of their reiqponstbUity to Farllament. 
Oaring the Interim period between the 1st April, 
lOST^be date on wtdeh Hrovlnolal Autonomy 
eame uto operattoa ) and the eatabUahment of 
(he Federatton, the Seqvetary of State haa power 


to isine directions to the Governor-General in 
Ctoundl, and such directions, If they are with 
TegjMot to the revenues of the Governor-General 
in Connell, require the concuiienoe of his Advisers 
The Gounoil of India oeased to exist from the 
1st April, 1987 Some of Its functioos, parti- 
cularly in relation to Servloe matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers with the 
same numerical limits dnrmg the Interim period, 
redneed after Federation to a minimnm of 8 and 
a maximum of 6 The position of the India 
Oflioe as the Department serving the Secretary 
of State remains, but the change broo^ about 
by the Act involves the transfer of we whole 
cost to a Parliamentaiw vote with a contribution 
from Indian revenues based on the cost of Agency 
funotions still performed by the Secretary of 
State for the (^venunent of India There is 
no oonstitutlonal (ffiange in the position ot the 
High Commissioner. 

To some extent the working of the Home 
Government is affected by the separation of 
Burma, Involving as it does the separate exercise 
In respect of Burma of the funotions of the 
Secretary of State The Government of Burma 
Act provides also for the appointment of not 
more than 8 Advisers to the Secretaiy of State 
in relation to Borma, whose status and funotions 
are analogous to those of the Advisers established 
by the Government of India Act Provision 
has also been made for the payment from the 
revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance, on behalf (4 the 
Government of Burma, of such functions as the 
Secretary of State agrees that his Department 
should perform 

INDIA OPnCE 

Secretary of State 

The Most Hod the Marquess of Zetland, F.o, 

GOBI ,aoiB, 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Flndlater Stewart, qoib.kob, obi, 
LLD 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
Lt 061. A J. Muirhoad, m o , u p. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State* 

Sir L D. Wakely, K c i b , o B 
Assistant Under-Secretaries nf State 
Sir Cecil H KUch, K c i B., O.B 
S K Brown, 03 , o v o 
J C Walton, 0 B , X 0 

Advisers. 

Sir Henry Strakosoh, o b u 

Sir Beglnald I E. Glanoy, K 0.8 1 , k OJ.l 

Sir A A L Parsons, x o i b. 

Sir Haasan Suhrawaidy, Kt , o b B 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh 
E Eaghavendra Bao. 

Sir Horace WUllamson, o i B . M b b. 

Sir J Olay, e o i n., ojij , o b b. 

Pnvals Stontary to tkt Stmtory of Stato: 
M. J. Olanson. 

AottoUmt PrtMto SoanHmy t Vlaeount Hood. 
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PoUtieat A -D-C. to iko SoenUtry of Sme 
Lleat.-Ool W. G Keale, CJJC. 

Private Seeretaty to Permaiumt Under’Seeretary 
of State ; A. 0 B Byinon. 

Private Secretary to Parly Undersecretary 
W.B QoodchUd 

Beads of Departments. 

BB 0 RBTAMK 8 . 

Winannal P E Grist 
0 H Baxter, ^Acting) 

PuHie and Judxowl . A Dlbdin 
Military Lt .Oen Sir B F Muspratt, k 0 B , 
0 8 1,0 I.B., D s 0 

Ptremal AaeistatU * CJol. C E T Erakine, oik, 
D BO , MO 

Joint Secretary J A Simpson 
Staff Officers attached * Lt Col N L 8t P 
Bunbory, B B 0 , Major and Bt Lt CoL H L 
Davies. B s 0 , it 0 

Political P J Patrick, C s 1 ^ B T. Peel, M 0 
Boonemvc and Overseas W D Croft, c i B 
Serviees and Oeneral and EsteUdiskment Officer 
I. W-H Smith, OJB 
Beforms (India) 

Sir Vernon Dawson, K O.I E 
Aeeountant-Oeneral Sidney Turner, o.n E., r i A 
Also Director of Funds and Official Aoent to 
Administraiors-Qeneral in India. 
asooRD Dbpartmkrt —Superintendent of Rr- 
cords VI T. Ottewill, 0 B B 
Auditor E L Ball. 

Mlseellaneons Appointments. 
Qevemment Director of Indian Railway Coni' 
ponies B. Mowbray. 

Asst to ditto A T WlUlams 
Librarian H N Bandle, M A , B Phil 
Asst Libranan A J Arberry, M a , Litt d 
A sst Keeper . 8 C Sutton, B so (Econ ) 
President of Medical Board tor the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters 
MaJ.*Gen Sir J W D Megaw, k 0 l.B 
Members of the Medical Board Lt -Ool H. E 
Dutton, 0.1 B , Lt Col H B Steen, 1 u s 
Legal Adoieer and Solicitor to Secretary of State 
Sir £. Mol Kemp 
Aset Sciieitor C A K Norman 
Information Officer A. H. Joyce, 0 b b. 

Asst, to Infomudwn Officer L BUldifle 
Ordnance Consulting Officer Bt Ck)l B Crol- 
ton, M 0 

Mechanical Transport Adviser Lt -Col C B 
Evans, K i a E 

BUBMA OPPICB. 

Secretary of State 

Tbe Most Hon. the MargnoM of Zetland, p c , 
« O^A.. 0.0 LB. 

Permaaeat UaderASeeretary of State 
Sir Findlater Stewart, 0 OAJi., K.03., 0 e i„ 
LLA> 


Assistant Under.Secretary of State 

D T Monteath, ob.ovo, obe. 

Secretary 

G. Q Dixon 

HIGH COMMIBSIONEB’S OPPICB 
India House, Aldwych, W. C 2 
The Sigh Commissumer Malik Sir Peroz Ehan 
Noon, K.G I B 

Private Secretary N Husain 
Deputy High Commissioner * 8. Lai, 1.0 s 
Chief Accounting Officer A, J C. Edwards, p 1 a 
Secretary, Qenaral Departmetd B. B 
^ Montgomery 

Indian Trade Commissioner Sir David Meek, 
£t., OIK, 0 B B 
! Deputy ditto M IkramuUah 
Secretary, Education Department T Qnayle, 
M A , D. LlTT. (Lend ) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road. Lambeth, S. E. 1. 
Direetor-Oeneral Lieut -Col Sir Stanley Paddon, 
0 1 B., 0 I u B 

Director of Purchase J P Forsyth 
Director of Inspection J B Acton, r i 0 

Secretaries of State for India 

Assumed 

charge 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) . . 1858 

Sir Charles Wood, Bait. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey and Bipon (Marquess of 

Elpon) .. .. .. 1860 

Viscount Cran borne (Marquetsof Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart (Bari of 

Iddesleigh) 1867 

Dnke of Argyll . . 1866 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Vlsconnt Cranbrook , 1878 

MArquls of Hartlngton ( Duke of Devon* 

shire) . 1880 

I Earl of Kimberley . . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1885 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross . . . „ . . 1886 

Earl of Kimberley . , . 1892 

H H. Powler (Viscount Woherbamptou) 1894 
Lord George F. Hamilton . 1895 

St. John Brodriok (Viscount MKlIeton). . 1903 
John Motley (Viscount Moriey ) . . . . 1905 

The Earl o! Crewe (Marquess) . . . . 1911 

Austen Qiamberlaln 1915 

I E. 8. Montagu 1917 

j Viscount Peel .. , . 1922 

I Lord Olivier . . . 1924 

j Lord Birkenhead 1024 

Viscount Peel 1928 

I W. Wedgwood Benn 1929 

I Sir Samuel Hoare 1981 

I Lord Zetland . . . . . 1985 
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The Indian States. 


The area eoclosed within the bonndarlaa of 
India 1« 1^08,670 square miles, with a popnla- 
tlon of 852,837,778 of people— nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part Is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,608 
square miles with a population of 81,810,846 
llie Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary In size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Itajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and tlie Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions They Include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Bajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Glarden of India, Mysore, rich In 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favonrod spots on the face ot tlie globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
Into political relation with the Government of 
India, that It is Impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the Influence of the Government 
and the rulers were couflrraed in their posses- 
sions To this general policy iiowever there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introdnoed what was called 
annexation through lapse That Is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public Interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell In to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Ondh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern* 
merit of Its rulers Thou came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an Irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria It was sot out 
that "Wo desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions , and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be seourod by 
internal peace and good government.** Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no oncroaohment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op* 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admlni- 
stratlon that the traditions of Native rale 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hlndn ruling noose. In 1011 the Maharajah 
of Banares. the great talnqdar of Ondh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive poe* 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 


ment of India has hod to Intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration daring a long minority , hat 
always with the undevlating Intentlou of le* 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for Intervention passed. Almost all states 
poesessthe right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the proteotoi 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The In- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except In case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities , they cannot be arresteN) 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for tliem in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrt^lonsly respects their in- 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
when the Internal peace of their territories 
Is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate In all the benefits which the prot^ting 
power obtains by Its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share In the oomraeroe, the rall- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except In rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade wil^ 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obllgstions of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence ont- 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act BO that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states The Indian States maintain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for co-operation with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of emergencies, and for 
internal security purposes ^ese units are, 
generally Bpeakmg, organised and armed on 
the lines of regular Indian Army units In 
addition, many states keep up itrnStihv forces, 
maintained almost on a feudal basis. These 
forces do not possess modem arms and eqoip- 
meat. Althonidi old and unaltend tnatlss 
declare that the British Ooverament wilt have 
no manner of concern with any of a Maharajah*s 
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dependantf <a gervanta, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah Is absolute, logic and public 
opinion have endorsed the princlne which Lord 
Oiinnhag set forth In his minute of I860, that the 
‘ Oovemment of India is not precluded (ron. 
stopping in to set right such serious abuses 
ia a Native Government as may threaten ani 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor from assuming temporaiy c^rge 
of a Native State when there shall be suffloient 
reason to do so*' Of this necessity the 
Crown Representative is the sole Judge 
•object to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers Juriadiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
In foreign territory, that power Is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can- 


tonments exist in an Indian State, Jurlsdio- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exorcised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers 

The powers o£ the British Government are 
exercised tlirough Political OfiScers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Crown Eepreaentatlve Is 
represented by a Eesidout and in ^oups of 
statM by a Besidout, assisted by local Besideuts 
or Political Agents Tliese Ofllcera form the 
sole clmunel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with the officials of British India and wltlt 
other Indian States They are ex]>ettod to 
advke aud assist the Ruling Chiefs in any 
admiuistjativo or other matters on whicli they 
may he consulted. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY, 


His Majesty the Ring has approved the 
appointment of the following Indian Princes as 
lion AideS'de*Camp to the King — 

Hon Major-Qen the Maharaja of Ratlam 
Hon Col the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Uou Lt -Col the Nawab of Palanpur 
Hou Lt-Col. the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 


The following have been appointed Hon 
Aldes-dc-Camp to the King (extra) ~ 

Hon Gtn the Maharaja of Bikaner 
Hon. Major-Oeu Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan 

Hon Major-Qen the Maharaja of Jammu 
aud Kashmir 

These «ero all A D C s to King Edward VIII 
and have been reappointed collectively 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR 

His Exalted Highness tlie Nizam exercises Finance.— Hyderabad State is by far the 
full sovereignty In all internal affairs He woulthlestof the Indian States, having a revenue 
grauts titles and is the fountain head of all in its own currency of about U crores, which is 
l)Owers retained by him or delegated to Indi- approximately the same os that of the Central 
\idual8 or institutions Before 1019, the Provinces and Berar and more than double that 
(iovernment consisted of a Prime Minister of any other of the laigei Statw Alter many 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis- vlcisBltudes, its finances are at present in a 
ters, but an Executive Council was established prosperous condition and it enjoys an annual 
lu that year which now consists of seven surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
members A Legislative Council consisting of 12 crores has been built up This is comprised of 
.10 members of whom 12 are official, six non- separate Reserve Puuds for Debt Redemption, 
official, and 2 extraordinary, assists in consider- Famine Relief, Industrial Development, O 8 
iug bills aud recommending them fur sanction by Currency Stabilization and Deposits The 
the Ruler Tlio administration is carried on by Budget Estimates for the present year show a 
a regular system of Departments on lines similar revenue of 028 74 lakhs and an expenditure of 
to those followed in British India By the 1036 895 46 lakhs, inclusive of largo sums set aside 
Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the Nizam for Famine Insurance aud Debt Redemption 
over Berar was re-affirmed, the Berar rent was to The Capital Expenditure programme pio\id«a 
(outlnue as before to be paid by the British lor an expenditure of 180 00 lakhs which 
government to the Nizam, but the admlnlstra- Includes 14 05 lakhs lor completion of largt 
T ion of Berar was to continue as before as part of irrigation projects and 75 17 lakhs lor con- 
tlic Province of Central Provinces and Berar structlon of Railways, Open Ltae Works and 
Ihc State (apart from Berar) is divided into two Road Motor and Air Transport The year opened 
divisions, Teliugana and Mahratwara, fifteen with a cash balance of 270 89 lakiis which is 
districts and 163 taluqas Local boards are expected to be 109 82 lakhs by the end of the 
(OQBtltuted in each district and taluqa The year The 5i per cent. Government loan 1352-62 
Mate maintains its own currency which consists F is quoted at 109-12 aud the 3^ per cent loan 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue 1365-65 F at 106-8 

The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- Production and Industry — The prlncl- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an pal industry of the State is agriculture 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100 lliere is a which maintains 67 per cent of the population 
btate postal Service and stamps for internal The common system of land tenure is ryotwan 
purposes His Exalted Highness the Nizam About 55 per cent of the total area is directly 
maintains his own army consisting of 17,458 administered by the State The rest consists ol 
troops of all ranks of which 10,246 are Irregular private estates of His Exalted HigbneM the 
sod 7,207 are Regular Troops, which includes 2 Nizam which comprise about one-tenth of the 
wvalry regiments for Imperial Service, 1,052 total area of the State, and the estates of the 
strong. Jaglrdars and Palgah nobles The total land 
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revenue ia over 3 croies The priucipal food 
crope are millet and rice ; the stame money-crop 
Ifl cotton, which to grown cxtenBlvdy on the blacfc 
cotton floUt, and oil seeds Hyderabad Is well 
known for Its Oaorani cotton which is the finest 
Indigenous cotton in India The total area 
under cotton exceeds^SI million acres (1346-1847 
FasU-Forecast) Hyderabad possesses the most 
southerly of the Indian coal nunee and the whole 
of Southern India is dependent on it for sndi coal 
as is transported bv rail The chief mine is 
situated at Singarenl, which is not far from 
Beswada Junction on the Calcutta-Hadras line 
The chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are 6 large 
mills in existence and others are likely to be 
established while about nearly one-half of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms There are about 826 ginning, 
pressing and decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined in 
the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds In the 
State being 617 The Shahabad Cement Oo , 
which has been established at Shahabad on the 
Cheat Indian Peninsula Hallway not far from 
Wadi, now associated with the Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd , has at present an 
annual output of 1.54,800 tons A sugar 
factory of a capacity of more than one thousand 
tons daily has been established re(^tly at 
Bodhan and commenced work 

Taxation — Apart from the land revenue which, 
as stated above, brings in about 8 18 orores, 
the main sources of taxation are Excise and 
Customs The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 104 laklis and 110 lakhs 
respectively After these come Interest on in- 
vestments (82 lakhs). Railways (122 lakhs) and 
Berar Rent (20 lakhs) The Customs Revenue 
is derived from an od valorem, duty of not more 
than 6 per cent on all imports and exports 

Cenununicatieos — One hundred and thirty- 
two miles of broad-gauge line from 
Bombay to Madras traverse the State ; also 80 
miles of metre-gauge in the Maauli^tam to 
Marmagoa line At Wadi, on the Bombay- 
Madras line, the broad-gauge system of the 
Nizam's State Railway takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total len^ of 868 miles From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Railway runs 
north-west for 886 miles to Manmad on the main 
line of the Cheat Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Calcutta. A metre-gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad throu^ Mahbubnagar to 
the border and is now linked up with Drona- 
challam on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Branch lines exint from Puma to 
Hingoli, Parbbani to PorU Vaijnath. EaHpall 
to Kothagudiam and Vlkarabad to Bldar which 
last was extended to Purli-Vaijnath A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankampk to Bodhan has 
recently been completed Thus, with branch 
lines, there are now 811 miles of broad-gauge tmA 
664 of the metre-gauge in the State ^e Bars! 
Ltfit Railway owns a short extension of 86 mfles 
from EuTduwadiontheBombay-Madras Une to 


Latur in Osmanabad X^Mrict The Nhuun’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked Jby a 
company nntll April, 1980, when it was puix^as^ 
by i£e Nizam's Government The road systm is 
being rapidly extended in accordance with a 
wdl-considered programme 

From June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor bus service in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on some dlstrirt roads At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger vehicles 
operating a rente mileage of 284 miles New 
services have been opened from time to time and 
the present motor mileage operated is 4,000 miles 
with 811 passenger vehicles Now there are 
probably few iu^rtant roads in the State not 
curated by the Railway Bus Service 

Co-ordination of road rail servioes has been 
achieved by the opening of many out-agencies in 
the dktricu for through boiling of goods and by 
arranging for the collection and ddivery of goods 
at scooomio rates from merchants' godowns to 
railway stations, and by connecting up bus 
service with the railway at various places for 
passenger traffic also 

The Railway Department is also in charge 
of Aviation. At present the activities are 
confined to the running of an Aero Club, training 
local men In the art of flying, constructing 
Aerodromes at various places in the State and 
undertaking charter flights 

Edneatioo — In 1087-38 the total number 
of educational Institutions were 6,181 (excluding 
CoUigeate education), the number of Primary 
schools in particular having been largely 
increased 

The Osmania University which was established 
at Hyderabad by a Charier in 1918 marks a ufw 
departure in Indian education as it imparts 
iutruction In the faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Muslim Theology, Medicine, Enrineeri^ and 
Education through the medium of Urdu, English 
being a compulsory lanraage in the B A Ex- 
amination and the Exammaiions leading uptoit 
In addition to the University College comprising 
the faculties of Arts, Science, Muslim Theology 
and Law it has a Medical College, an Engineering 
College, a Training College for teachers and a 
Women's College teaching up to M.A and M.Sc 
standards The total number of students in 
the Colleges of the University is 1,998 The 
annual expenditure is about 22 lakhs of rupees 
'The Nizam CoUege at Hyderabad (First Grade) 
is however affiliated to the Madras University 
and uses English as the medium of instruction 

Eaecntive Coaudl —The Rt Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, Et , PC, DCl (Oxon), LL.D , 
President Nawab Sir Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Anny 
and Medical Member , Nawab Mahdi Yai 
Jung Bahadur, MA (Oxon), Education 
Member , Sir Theodore J Tasker, Et , 
0 1.B , O B B , ICS, Revenue and Police 
Member , Raja ShamraJ Rajwant Bahadur, 
iSibUo Works Member, Nawab Fakhr Tar 
Jung Bahadur, Finance Member , Nawab 
Hirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Judicial and Eoelw* 
laztlcal Member, Mr. E. M. AoMurl, 
Merstory. 

SHtUh RetiderU — Hon'ble Sir Dnnoan, 
G. libckenxie. 
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MYSORE. 


Tbe State of Hyeore Is rarronnded on nll| 
■idee by the Medrae Presidency except on the 
Qorth and tbe north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west bv 
Coorg It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own— the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,488 square miles laclud 
Ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a popnlation of 6,55 802 of 
whom over 92 per cent are Hindus Kannada 
is the language of the State 
Hhturr — The ancient history of the countrv 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
euArined in the great Indian ^ics, the Rama- 
yana and ttie Mahabharata. Coming down to' 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of| 
the country formed Mrt of Asoka’s Empire tn j 
the third century B C Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty Prom 
about the third to the eleventh oentnry A D 
Mysore was ruled by three dpiasties,the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Oangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed pari of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoyealas, 
an indigenous d3masty with its capital at 
HalM)ld The Hoysala power came to an end In 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with tbe Vijayanagar 
Empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mymre became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its Independencs after the downfall of 
Vljavanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passni 
Into the hands of Hyder All and then his son, 
Tippu Sultan In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
palam, the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to tbe an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Erlsbnaraja Wadavar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out In some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Govemme^n 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chanurajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under eondittons and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K OAI., as Dewantbrought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
the early age of 81, and was succeeded by the 
pmsent ruler His Hlghnesa Sri Eriahnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, a o SJ., a B X , who was in- 
stalled in 1902. In November 1918, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted In perpetuity Bs lOi lakhs 
of the annua] subsidy wblob till then had 
stood at Ba. 85 lakhs. A further provlMoDal 
remission erf Bs. 6*89 lakhs in the snbsidy has 
been allowed from 1987-88, In aooordanoe whh 
^ reoommendatkm of tbe Indlaii States 
Bnqniry Oommtttee (Binaneial),108& 


Adasiiiistratioa-*— The City of Mysore Is the 
Cai^tal of tbe State, but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Hl^nsst 
the Maharaja is tbe ultimate authority in the 
State, and tbe administration is conducted 
under bis control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Ooundi The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justloo and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial trfbunai In the State There are 
two oonstitntional Bouses In the State— 
the Bepresentatlve Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council The KepresentativeAssembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time Under the 
scheme of constitutional developments annonno- 
ed in October 192,3, the Bepresentatlve Assembly 
has been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place In the constitution by the promul- 
gation or the Bepresentatlve Assembly Begula- 
tlon, XVTll of 192.3 The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of Interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also consulted on all proposals for the levy of 
new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
Into the Legislative Connell are before they are 
passed in the Council Besides the Budget 
Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Daeara Session, provision has been made for 
one or more special session of the Assembly 
to be summoned by tbe Government when tbe 
State or public business demands it. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 80 to 50 by Act XIX of 
1923, of whom 20 are offloial and 80 are 
non-official members The Council which 
exercised the privileges of Interpeliation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed oonstttn- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants The Dewan is the ex- 
offlclo President of both the Bepresentatlve 
Assembly and tJie Legislative Council 

The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of tbe Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed In Its Budget grant 

StaBdiag Coaimittass — With a Adew to en- 
large the opportnuitles of non-official represen* 
tauves of the people to Influence the 
Administration of tbe State, Standing 
Committees oonsisting of members of the 
Bepresentatlve Assembly sod the LegtalaMve 
Connell have been formed one for the Bailway 
Electrical and P. W. Departmente, anothor for 
Local Self-Governinent and the Departmnitc 
of Medicine, Banitation and PnliUe Health 
and the tiiird for Finance and TsacatiOBu 
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The Government appointed on 14th March 
1988, a Committee for examining and making 
recommendations upon matters pertaining to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act 
of 1986, relating to Federation and questions 
inoldentid or auxiliary to it 

Again on let April 1038, the Government 
appointed a Special Committee for the purpose 
01 examining, in relation both to the admmis- 
tratlon and to the public life of the State, the 
development and working of the Bepresoutatlve 
Assemoly and Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee was Instructed to formulate, having due 
regard to the present state of education and 
public spirit, comprehensive proposals os to 
further changes, tWt may be desirable, to 
secure the steady and harmonious constitutional 
progress of the State 

Tim Mysore Army —-The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 1,794, consisting of 
1,897, Combatants and 897 non-Combatants, 
at the end of June 1038. The Combatant 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 471, and 
that of the Mysore Horse was 107 The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 908 The expen- 
diture under “ army ” amounted to about 16 
lakhs of rupees 

The cost of tlie Police administration was 
about 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Agncultnre — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of and tenure is ryotwati 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, Jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp The Serl- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk The area under mulberry during 
the year ended June 1038 was ^0,175 acres. The 
Department of Amrioulture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Martbur, Nagenahally, Hunsur.Maadya 
and the coflee experimental station at Bale 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been asking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Par\atharay- 
auakere, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District 
with a sub-statloo at Basur A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of scrum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dls- 
seasos. There are 75 Veterinary Institutions 
in the State under the control of the Civil 
Veterinary Department 

Medical Relief —The improvement of 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
rural areas has also received special attention 
The headquarters of every one of the 80 taluks 
n the State is provided with a hospital and 
there are 143 dispensaries in lioblis outside 
taluk headquarters A scheme of subsidising 
rural practitioners has been sanctioned V^ater- 
works have been established at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore Both Utese cities (and 
170 towns and villages) are lit by electricity, 
and much has been done in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 
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lungs," opening out extensions, and inducing 
the people to build houses of an improved type 

IndnstxiM and CiniiiiMree< — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the otfer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new Industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for ploneerlug Industries and deve- 
loping existing Industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop The 
Department has a well-ec^pped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations The 
Well-Boring hoctiou which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under tlie control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering Department of Pabllc Health. 
Mysore is the larpst producer of silk in India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work 

With a view to demonstrate and ImpErt 
instructions in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced In the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale A factory is working at 
Mysore 

At Bhadxavatl are located the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, owned and run by the 
Government The works are the second 
largest of their khid In the British Empire and 
contain the only charcoal blast furnace and 
wood distillation plant lu the East. A plant 
for manufacturing steel and steel pri^ucta has 
been added in April 1930 The smg produced 
by the blast fmuace is now being utilised by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
works Near-by is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a Joint-stock company, 
witich has Just begun production of paper 
Bhadravatl bids fair to become one of the most 
important industrial centres in India Among 
other industries may he mentioned a sandal 
oil distillery, a silk filature, a soap factory, 
a weaving factory, technical art and industrial 
workshops, porcelain factory, industrial and 
testing khoratory, lac factory, and a factory 
for tlie ma nufacture of electrical goods 

A notable feature during the pMt few years 
has been the coming into being of several state- 
aided Joint-stock companies for the manufacture 
of sugar, paper, chemicals and fertilisers, roun 
silk, tobacco and colfee curing, electrical ^t- 
terles, glass-making and vegetable oils There 
are now J4 large s(^e industrial establishmenta 
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owned or aided by Oorerameot with a capital i 
inregtaMat ot about five ororee of ropeea. 

▲ Trade Ctonuoiaeioner In London has' 
been appoint^ to look after the Interest of 
the trade and Industry of the State 


naaaeee.— The aotnal total reoeipts and 
dUbareements charged to Eevenne for the past 
five yean together with the revleed bndfet eetl* 
mate for 1089<87 and budget for 1987-88 were 

as bolow — 


Year 

j Beceipta 

Bisbaraements 

Surplus 

1 Deficits 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs 

1932-88 

8,88,27,688 

336,16.671 


17,88,148 

1088-84 

8.4237.844 

8.70,92.947 


22.21,681 

1984-85 

8.67.66.874 

8,68,44,929 


79,066 

1038-86 

8.7842.000 

8.77,58,000 

mIooo 


1986-87 

8,89,00,000 

8,87,75,000 

1.26,000 


1987-88 

3,95.64,000 

3,04,55,000 

99,000 




Hydro-Eleetne and Imgation Works — 

The river Cauvery In its conrse through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 880 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H P for suroljdng power mainly to the 
Koiar Gold Mining Companies and inddentaliy 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Knshnaraja-sagara Reservoir'* 
called after the name oi the present Maharaja 
was constructed The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 46,000 H P will also bring under 
Irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the "Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy An 
area of about 18 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a omshlng capacity of 
about 2,(^ tons of cane per day has been esiab- 
lisbed nearby at Mandya An n^to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory Full advantage is being 
taken enthe available electric power for smaU 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift Irrigation 

The construotion of a reservoir acrcMS the river 
Kumadvathi near Anjanapur, Shlkarlpur Taluk, 
was completed at a cost m Rs 18 lakhs and the 
reservoir was opened for Irrigation The area 
expected to be Irrigated is about 10,000 acres 
In addition to large new irrigation works in 
progress, the work of construcung a Reservoir 
across the river Shimsha at Marconahalli, Kunigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost Re 22 lakhs 
to irrigate an extent of about 10,000 acres, has 
been started 

To provide for the ever-widening demand for 
power for industrial, domestic and town lighting 
purposes, the Shimsha and Jog hydro-electric 
Schemes are being pushed through at an aggre- 
gate cost of over two crores of rupees 


There are 4,340 power installations, 84,671 
lighting InstallatlonB and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations The total number of towns and 
Tillages electrified so far is 172. 

Education —A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of Uie Central and Engineering OoUeges 
at Bangalore and the Medical, Maharaja’s 
and Mahaianl'b OoUeges at Mysore, and three 
Intermediate CkdkgM with headquarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Mahaiani'i 
College at Mysore Is a College for Women. 

There are 84 High Schools of which 8 are for 
girls, 310 Middle Schools of which 41 are for 
(Hrli Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational snblects in general school 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after theirSHlgb School life. There 
are 10 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools : i of them are 
for women. The control over I^imary Education 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Relation of 1080 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary iUucation 
I n accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years There are also schools for im- 
parting Instruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 
Engineering and other Tebhnloal subjects 
There were alt<»ether 6,948 schools at the end 
of June 1038 with a starength of 887,267 pnpils 
1 This gives one school to every 8.7 square miles 
I of the area, and to every 809 persons of the 
popnlatioD The total expenditure on Educa- 
tion was Re 67,68.101 yMdlng an average of 
Bs. 1-0-7 per bead of popnlation. 

Uatfon.— Amin-nl-Molk Sir Mlrza M. IsmalL 

K 0 1 1 , 0 1 Jl. 

Member* of the Exterior Oouneti — Baja- 
mantzapiavliia N Madhava Bao, BA, BL., 
First Member of Council , and Mr K V Ananta- 
raman, B.A., Second Member of ConneU. 

Reeident in Myeore and Chief Commienoner of 
Ooorg. — The Hon. Col J. H Gordon, o 1 1 ., 

O B B., MO 


BARODA. 


The State ot Baroda Is sltnated partly in 
Gujerat and partly In Kathiawar. It is divided 
Into four district blocks (1) the sonthem district 
ot Navsari near the month of the Tapti river, 


and mostly surrounded by British territory • 
(2) central dlstrlot north of the Narbada, tn 
which lies Baroda, the capital dty; (8) to the 
north ot Afamedabad, the dlstrlot m , 
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Md (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the dlBtrkt of Imreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State Is 6,104 square 
mnes ; the population Is 24,48,007 of whom over 
four-Ofths are Hindus 

ffistorv —The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705 In later expeditions Pllajl 
Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, neatly distinguished 
himself Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766, After 1723 Pllajl regidarly levied tribute 
In Oujerat His son Damajl finally captured 
Baroda In 1734, since then It has always been 
In the hands of the Gaekwars , but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad In 1768, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Feshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panlpat by Ahmed 
Shah, be continued to add to his territory 
He died In 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
bctwetn two rival sons He was succeeded In 
turn by hls sons Sayaji Bao 1, Fatteslng Sao, 
Mannaji Bao and Govlnd Sao The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Sao A period 
of political Instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Bao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda. it was arranged 
ttitof oTia that the foreign policy of the State 
ahonld be eonduoted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be slmllariy 
arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
Brltlso during the wars with Baji Bao Peshwa, 
Hie Ptadari hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1641, when Sayaji Bao II was Gaikwar, 
^fferenoes arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Camac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841 Ganpat Bao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Bao 11 in 1847 During bis rule the 
p(dltioal supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to ^e Supreme Government Hls successor, 
Kbande Bao, who ascended the gadl in 1856; 
Introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British In the Mutiny He was succeeded by 
hlsbrother Malhar Bao in 1870, Malhar Bao was 
deposed In 1876 for " notorious misconduct “ 
and “ gross mUgovemment,” but the suggestion 
that be had tnstigated the attempt to poison 
€ol Phayre, the Besident, was not proved 
Sayaji Bao 111, a boy of 18 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Ehande Bao in 
1876 and was invested with full powers In 1881 
Sayaji Bao III , after a glorious reign of 58 
years died in Eebruary 1989 and was succeed- 
ed by Prince Pratap Singh, who U Ihe present 
Buler 

Adninbuatioa ~An executive eounoil oon- 
sistii« of the principal officers of the State 
carries tm the administration, aubjeot to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are preaided 
over by offldals corresponding to those in 
British India The State is divided Into five 
Prantt eaiffi ot udiloh is suh-dlvlded into Mahals 
and Psto Mahals of which there are in all 42 
Attempts ^ve for some years been made to res- 
tore vfil^ autonomy, »nd vlUage psnohayats 


have been formed which form part of a scheme lor 
local self-government Therels a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Bemembranoer, whlrii 
is responsible for making laws There Is riso a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears ail final appeals From the decisions 
of the High Court app^s He in certain oases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huiur Nyaya Sabha The State Army con- 
sists of 6,086 Begular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces 

Fiaanea— In 1937-38, the total receipts of 
the State were Bs 2,67,16,000 and the disburse- 
ments Bs 2,22,85,000 The principle revenue 
heads were I^nd revenue Bs 1,27,50,000 , 
Abkarl Bs 24,58,000, opium 2,72,000 , BaUways 
Bs 17.77,000, Interest 18,66,000, Tribute 
I from other States Es. 7,41 ,000 British currency 
was introduced In 1901 

! Produetioa and ladnstry —Agriculture and 
I pasture support 63 per cent of the people The 
I principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maite and garden crops The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotioan tenure 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songlr, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked There 
are 118 industrial or oonunerolal ooucems in the 
State registered under the State Companies* Act 
There are four Agricultural Bmiks and 1,189 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State. 

CofBiBUBiwitiwBt —The B B A C I Bailway 
oroBses part of the Navsarl and Baroda prarits and 
theBajputana-MalwaBallway passes through the 
Mebsana pranf A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar In all the four 
pratUs in addition towhlch the Taptl Vall^ Ball- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B B A 
C. Llpasi through the State. The BaUways owned 
by the State are about 723 miles lu length 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State Is 632 and 932 respectively 

Edocatiao —The Education Department 
controls 2,542 institutions of different kinds in 
128 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College and the B T Collwe are affiliated to 
the Bomboy University There are a number 
of high schools, technical schools, and scdtoolB 
for special olassevBuch as the jungle tribes and 
unclean castes The State is " in a way pledged 
to the policy of free and compulsory primary 
education ’ It maintains a system of rural 
and travelling libraries Eighteen per cent 
of the population is returned in the oensos as 
literate Total expense on Education is Bs 
38,65,184 

Capital City —Baroda City with the oanton- 
meut has a population of 11^860 It ooutains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
p^es and offices , and It is crowded with 
Hindu temples The Cantonment Is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
Infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler.— His Highness Fanandi-l-Khas-l 
Dowlat-l-En|dlsliia, Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Gaekwar, Sena Enas Khel, Samsher Bahadur 
Maharaja of Baroda. 

Bssulent.— Lleut.-CoL E. J. D Colvin, 0 j.B« 

Dmmhi.— S ir y. T Krlihnamaeharl, 
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The House of SclndJa traces Its decent to a 
family of which one branch held heredity j^st 
of patd In a village near Satara The head of 
the familv received a patent of rank from Aurang- 
sebe The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Ranoji Sclndia who held a milltjuy rank under 
Uie Peshwa Baji Hao In 1726 the Peshwa 
granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and Scindla, 
empowering them to levy " Chauth “ and 
“ Sardesmukhi " and retain half the payment to 
their troops In 1736 Banoji Sclndia accom* 

C sd BaJl Rao to Delhi where he and Malhar 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of UJJain, which for the first time 
became the capital or the Sclndia dominions 
During the time of MahadJl Sclndia and Daulat 
Rao Scindla Gwalior played an Important part 
in shaping the history of India Despite partial 
reverses which Mahadji Sclndla's troops sufior- 
od at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to the treaty of Balbal (1782), Solndia's 
wer remained unbroken For the first time 
was now recognised by the British as an 
independent sovereign and not as a vassal of 
the Peshwa 

In 1700 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell prey to fever whioh ended his re* 
markable career on 12th February 1704 BUra* 
self a military genius, Mahadji Sclndla's armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis* 
cipUned training of the celebrated French adven- 
ture De Boigne Mahadji was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Daulat Sao in whose service 
Perron, a military commander of mreat renown 
played a leading port The strength of Sclndla’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asigarh and Laswari Daulat Sao Sclndia died 
In 1827 Till his death he remained In undispat- 
able possessioD of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life Os his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into ooUislon with 
the British forces at Maharajpur and Pannihar 
Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Jayajl Bao 
Sclndia whose adherence to the Biituh cause 
during the dark days of Mutiny, when his own 
troops deserted him, was unslu^ble. In 1861 
he was created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a CounoUlor of the Empress 
Subsequently he received other titles He 
entered into treaties of mutual exohuge of 
territories with the British Government He 
died on 20th June 1886 and was succeeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H H Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Bao Sclndia, Alijah Bahadur, o o v o , 


0081, GBR, ADO, to the King He succeeded 
in 1886 and assumed powers In 1694 In 1901 he 
went to China during the war He died in June 
1925 and was succeeded by his son His Highness 
the Maharaja Jivojl Bao Scindla, AHJah Bahadur 
During His Highness’ minority the administra- 
tion of the State had been conducted by a 
Gounoll of Begency His Highness assumed full 
ruling powers on November 2, 1936 

In matters of administration. His HlghUfiM is 
assisted by a Council oonaisting of eight MinUters 
and the Hnzoor Secretary. The new constitu- 
tion came Into force from March 1937, when 
with a view to Improve the elBolenoy of the 
Government, the diitribation of work among 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed 
The State has a Legislative Assembly called 
MaJlis-l-Am, to which members are both elected 
and nominated. The State maintains an ext- 
ent army consisting at Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artillery units. It has its own Postal system. 
Besides possessing a number of schools the State 
maintains two Colleges for boys and one for 
girls. The State runs a public school on Euro- 
pean lines to impart education to the children 
of nobles and well-to-do people 

The State has an area of 26,897 sq miles and 
population of 8,523,070 according to census of 
1931 Its average rainfall varies from 26 to 86 
inches The average revenue Is two and half 
crores 

There is a well equipped State workshop In 
Gwalior, the Capital of the State, there are 
eleetrio power bouse, Leather Factory, Tannery 
and Pottery Works There are ootton mills In 
Gwalior and UJJain. The State has Itt own 
Light Ballwsy. The portion of the O I P Ball- 
way which psMMW through a major portion of the 
State terrlcaries is owned by the GwaUor 
Darhar. 

The Buler of the State enjoys a salute at 81 
guns The State Is In direct relations with the 
Government of India. 

Since the present Baler assumed powers vlgo- 
roos Impetus has been given to on all-round 
moral and material progress The constroc- 
tion of the Harsl reservoir costing about one and 
half crores, a proposal to ccmstruct an up-to-date 
Female Hosintal and the sanction of one erore 
(d rupees for rural reooustruotlon are the land- 
marks In the history of Gwalior The network 
I of roads have been utilised by the motor service 
run by Gwalior Nwthem Incun Transport Com- 
pany, and those oorners which ware unemmeoted 
are being now Joined with Important Ughways 
Tobrlngeloserto tile outer world His Highaw 
saaotioned the emistnution of a Seaplane 
base, whioh will serve as a halting station 
on the Imptflal Air tine at Madhav Bogar 
and an aerodrome at Maharajpur 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agenoy lies the State of Ealat with its 
feadatory State of Las Bela 

Ealat is bounded on the North by the Ohagal 
district, on the Bast by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugtl tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 
The Ealat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, Is a confederacy of partially Independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Ehan of Ealat The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the Hi^- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kaohhi, 
Mekrsn and Ehatan The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101 (l931). 

The relations of Ealat with the British Qovem- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Ealat was recoraised, while the Ehan agreed 
to act in Buborainate co-operation with the 
British Government There are also agreements 
with Ealat In connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Boian 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nnsbki and Nasirabad 

The Ehan is assisted in the administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a retired 


Political officer The Besldent and Agent to 
the Governor- General in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Ehan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent In Ealat The revenue 
of the State is about Es. 15,7 lakhs, out of which 
the Ehan retains a civil list of Es 8,00,000 tot 
annum The present Ehan is Captain Bis 
HighnesB Beglar Beg I Sir Mir Ahmad Yar 
Khan, a o i b , born in 1004. 

IjOs Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles , population 63,008 
(1981), chiefly Sunni Muhammadans The 
cstim ated average revenue is about Es 8 6 lakhs 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Qadlr Khan a minor son of late Jam 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, born in 
1920. The young Jam has studied at 
thfiAltchison Tollege, Lahore The adminlstra- 
five control of the State is exercised by the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan through the 
Political Agent, Kalat The Jam also employs 
a Wazlr to assist him in the administration 
of the State 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Eajputana is the name of a great territorial 
olrole with a total area of about 1,86,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Ohiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer- Merwara It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab 
State of Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an Irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Ohiefsliip and estate 19 are EaJputj2 (Bharatpnr 
and Dhoipur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) arc Mahomedan The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested w-oJfMo 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Eesldenc for Eajputana for the supervuion of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Bajputana and the Grown Department, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu For 
adndnistrative purposes they are divided into 
the following groups* — Bikaner and Slrohi in 
direct relations with the Eesident for Eaj- 
putana Eastern BMpotana States Agency 
6 States (Bluratpnr, Bundi, Dhoipur, Jhalawar, 
Kauraull and Kotah) , Jaipur EMidency 6 
States and one estate (Alwar, Jaipnr,Ki8hangarh, 
Tonk, Shahpura and Lawa Estate) , Mewar 
Eesldency, and Southern Ealpntana States 
Agency 4 States and one Ohiefship (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and PratabgiTO and the 
Kushalgarh Chieflsh^) ; Western Eajputana 
States B^idenoy 4 States (Jodhpnr, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danta), 

The Aravalli Hills Intersect the country 
almost from end to end . The tract to the nenrth- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 


and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a more desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Uills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Commimicationf — The total length of rail- 
ways in Eajputana 193,269 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Government 
The B B AC.l (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandlkul and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi Of the 
Indian State railways the most Important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwir 
Junction to HyUf’r.abad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

InhabiUnU — Over 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation arc engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per eent of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances , personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent and commerce for 2,\ per cent of the popu- 
lation The principal language is Bajasthani 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Ohamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhlls, Malls and 
j Balais The Eajputs ore, of course, the aristo- 
cracy of the country, and as such hold the 
laad to a very large extent, either as reoeivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
positJoD as intenal families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India , and their social prestige may be measnied 
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by obBerving that there ia hardly a tribe or oiac 
(as dlstlogulahed from a caste) in India which 
does not olaim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Bajput stocks 
The population and area of the States and 
the British District of AJmor-Mexwara are as 
follows — 

I ^eain I Population 
Kame square lii 

_ ! ^les I 1931 

In direct political relations 
mth the Resident for 
Raiputana — 

Bikaner . 23,317 986,218 

Slrohl 2,000 221,060 

Mewar Residency and S R 
S Agency — 

Udaipur 12,941 1,811,430 

Banswara 1,599 226,106 

Dungarpur 1,460 227,544 

Partubgarh 889 76,639 

Kusltalgarh (Cliitf 838 35,564 

ship) 

Jaipur Residency — 

Alwar 3,168 749,761 

Jaipur 16,690 2,681,776 

Kishaugarh 840 86,744 

'J’onk 2,640 317,360 

Shahpura 406 64,233 

(excludes 
Parganah 
of Eachola) 

Lawa (Estate) 20 2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency — 

Jodhpur 36,071 2,184,848 

Jaisaluier 16,007 76,256 

Paianpur 1,760 264,179 

Danta 347 26,172 

Eastern States Agency — 

Bundl 2,200 216,722 

Bharatpur 1,978 486,954 

Dholpur . 1,173 254,986 

Jhalawar . 813 107,890 

Earauli , 1,227 140,525 

KoUh 6,725 686,804 

Hritish District — 

Ajuitr-Mi-iwara 2,472 606,906 

Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed la about 646 A D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope ol a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Malnrana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It is situated near the. terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh lUdlway, 697 miles noriii 
of Bombay His Highness Matiarajadhiraj 
Maliarana Sir Bbupal Singhji Bahadur, o o s i , 
KOLB who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhira] 
Maharana Sir Patch Singh Ji Bahadur, OOSL, 
0 oj B., Q o.v.o , in 1930, is the Premier Buling 
Prince of Bajputana The revenue and 
expenditure ol the SUte are now about 


80 6 lakhs. Its archsBologlcai remains are 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Bajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Bajputana States. The area of the 
State la 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States ol Bajputana. Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529, held by certain Bajput Bulers ol 
the Oheiotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipnr. Alter the death of 
&laha-Bawal Udai Singhji, the Buler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
ids two sons Jagmal Singhji and Prithvl Bajji, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
the Bulers of Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpai or colony 
under a powerful Bhll Chieftain, named Wasua. 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawai 
Jagmal Singhji about 1630 The name of 
Banswara is hy^^^lHonsaldto be a corruption 
of Wasnawara orthecountry of Wasna. Others 
assert that the vrord means the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans) Nearly three centuries 
after its foundation by Maharawai Jagmal 
Singhji, Maharawai Bijal Singhji anxious to get 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas oflered 
to become a tributary to the British Government, 
in 1818, a dehnite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawai Umed Singhji Banswara 
has been described as the most beautiful portion 
of Bajputana , it looks at its best just after 
the rains Ihe principal rivers are the 
Mahi, the Anas, the Eras, the Chap and the 
Haran 

The present Buler is His Highness Rayan Bai 
Maharaiadhiraj Mabarawaljl Sahib Shree 
Sir Pirtid Singhji Bahadur, K 0 I £ , who was 
born on July 16, 1888, and is the 2l8tin descent 
from Maharawai Jagmal Singhji His Highness 
was educated iu the Mayo College and succeeded 
Ids father In 1914 His Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 16 guns The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bulmdur with 
the assistance of the Diwan. It has enlarged its 
Judicial and Legislative Councils, of which the 
Diwan is the President The revenue of the 
State is about 7 lakhs and the expenditure is 
about the same 

Diwan — Dr Mohan Slnha Mehta, Pb J) , M A , 
LL u , Bar-at-Law 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised tiie country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Motirattas in 1818. 
As iu other States Inhabited by iiili tribes, It 
iHJcamo necessary at an early period of 
Biltish supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhlls The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 13th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chltor, when driven sway by Birtipal 
of Jalor. Ued to Bagar and killed Chowraslmsl, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State dl 
Dungarpur The present Chief is His Highness 
Bal-iBayan Matiimabendia Maharajiulhlraj 
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MAharawal Sliri Sir Lakshnuin Singh J1 BabAdur, 
K.o.8j4,tooro on 7th Harch 190S, foeoeeded on 
16th Iforember 1916 and assumed charge of the 
admialttratlonontbeietb February 1028. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearesi 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and Talod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant. Bevenua about 

8 ;u^8. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Eaathal, was toundcd in the sixteeuth centur^ 
by a desoendant of Bana Utrital of Mevrar. The 
town of Fartabgarh was founded In 1698 b> 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775>1844), the country waa overrun by the 
ICarathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
SaUm Shahi Bs. 72,700 (which theu being 
coined In the State Mint was legal tender through 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Bs. 16,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
oonneotlon of the State with the British Govern , 
ment was formed In 1804; but the treaty 
then enteied into was subsequently oanoeiM 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty was made 
in 1818 The tribute used to be paid to Holkar 
Is being paid to the British Government under the 
terms of the treaty of Mandsaur, and In 1904 was 
converted to Bs 86,860 British currency As th< 
amount of tribute was excessive, it has now been 
reduced to Bs 28,860 from the year 1987-38 
The present Euler is His Highness Maharawat Sir 
Bam Singhji Bahadur, K o 8.1., who waa born in 
1008 and succeeded in 1620 The State enjoys 
plenary Jurisdiction The highest adminlstratlvo 
and executive office is termed *'Mahakma 
Bhas," where sit Uls Higlmess and the Dewan 
of tbs State There is a duly graded Judiciary 
under a High Court Bevenue about 6| lakhs , 
expoiditure nearly 6| lakhs 

Jodhpur State la the largest In Bajputana 
with an area of 86,071 square miles and a popula 
tlon of 2 1 mlUiona, of which 88 per cent, are 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animlsts The greater port of the 
country Is an arid region It Improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile 
land as it proceeds from the West to the Blast 
The zainfall is scanty and capricious There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply of Bub>toll 
water is very limited. The only Important 
river is Luni 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Bathor Clan of Bajputs and claims descent from 
Bama, the deiflM King of Ayodbya. The 
earliest known Bing of the Clan naotra Abbl 
manyu, lived In the fifth centnry, from which 
time their history is increasingly clear Aftei 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj 
they founded this State in about 1218, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Bao Jodha in 1456. He abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pUgrlms at Gaya. His descendant was the 
famous Bao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time having an army of 80,000 Bajpnts , 
the Emperor Humayun when expellad by Bber 
Shah in 1642 A D. had sought refuge with Urn. 
Baja Bur Singh, son of Baja Udal Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour waa created 
a Baja'* with' a mantab of 6,000 Zat 

aad 8,600 Sowaxt by the Bmpeim Akbar. 


The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State €)oanoli;^poeed of HM Httfmewi the 
Maharaja Sahib Chador as President, Lt* 
Colonel Sir Donald M Field, Kt., oijs, LA, 
Chief Minister, holding the Finance portfolio, 
Dlwan Bahadur Thokur Madho Blnghjl, Home 
Minister, Mr 8 U Edgar, 1 8 E , Public Worka 
Minister, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din. Kevenue Minister, and Bal 
Bahadur Laia Xanwar Sain, if A , Bar-at-Law, 
Judicial Minister There is also an Advisory 
Committee representing the great body of Sardars 
who hold as mucti as live sixtlis of the total area, 
to aid the administration wltli opinion on matters 
affecting customs and usage in the country 
With a view to associating the i>ooplo of Marwar 
with administrative problems in an increasing 
degree and affording them opportunities of 
receiving training in the working of democratic 
institutions His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur has re^nuy sanctioned the establish- 
ment of VliJage Panchayats, Central Advisory 
Board at Jodhpur and District Advisory Boards 
at the District Headquarters The Central 
Advisory Board will consist of 36 members of 
whom 12 will be officials and 24 non-officials 
representing different interests In the District 
Advisory Boards tiiere will be nine members, 
three officials and six non officials 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1687-88 was Bs. 1,68,86,000 and the expenditure 
Bs. 1,80,85,000 The Jodhpur Bailway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuebaman Hoad with 
Its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state Is the principal railway while the 
B B A 0 1 fiauway runs across a portion 
of tile south-eastern border The famous 
marble quarries of Mukrana as well as the 
Salt Lake at Sambhar are situated in Jodhpur 
territory. 

Jalaalmer State is one of tbe largest States 
in Bajputana and covers an area of 16,002 
square miles The Bulers of Jalsaimer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jalsaimer City was founded in 
1166, and tbe State entered into an alllanoe of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818 In 1844 after the British oonooest of 
Sind the forts of Bhahgarh, Garsla and (ihotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jalsaimer 
were restored to the State The population 
aooordlng to the census of 1931 Is 67,662 The 
present BuUng Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
ahiraj BaJ Bajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawami 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukui, Ohandrabhal 
Bukan-ud'Dowla, Musaffer Jang, ^Jaimand, 
K 0 8 1 Bevenue about four Lakhs 

SIrobI State is much broken up by hlUs of 
whloh tbe main feature Is Mount Abu, 6,660 feet. 
!nie Chiefs of Birohl are Deora Bajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Blrohi was built in 1426 The city suttered 
in tbe eighteenth century from the wars wttffi 
Jodhpur and the aepredatlODS of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur olalo^ suierainty over Sltohl 
but this was disallowed and British pcoteetlon 
was graxAed In 1828. The present ruler Is His 
Hii^meas MaharsladhIxaJ luharao Shrl Sir 
Sanip Bam Singh Bahadur, Q.OJUE., K.OBJ. 
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IlM SU(e is ruled by the Heheno with the 
MaiftoBoe of Mlaieters aad other offloUli. 
ReveBoeaboDt 10} lakhe. 

Jtetpnr is the fourth largest State In &a]« 
ptitana. It consists for the most part of level 
and open eonntry It was known to the ancients 
osMatsya Desh.and was the kin^om of the 
Klne Virata mentioned In the Mahabharata, 
In whose court, the five Pandava brothers daring 
their last period of exile resided Balml 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur Is the head of the 
Kucbawa clan of Bajputs, which claims descent 
from Kuab, son of Bama, ICing of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
lUmayana. This dynasty in Eastern Baj- 

g utana dates as far back as ninth century A. D 
alba Sal, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1087 A D 
Abonttheend of 12th oentnry one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the armyofPrlthvl Bai, 
SmTOror of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghorl 
in the Khyber Pass and pnrsued him as fat 
as Ohaxni Prlthvi Ba] had given his sister in 
marriage to him 

His Highness the present Maharaja Sarml 
Man Singh n Bahadur was bom on 21st August 
1011 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He is a scion of the 
Ralawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gaddi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 80th January 1924, from 
wlwm he has a daughter and a eon and 
heir (b 22nd October 1931) His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sumer SInghJI Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1 932 
from whom he has two sons , the first born In 
England on the 6th May, 1983 and the second 
bom on the 10th December, 1935 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931 His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist January, 1084 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on tbe 9th May 
and returning to J^ur on the 6th September 
While in England His Highness was Invested 
by Majesty the King Emperor with the 
Insignia of ociu, which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June, 1986 
His Hl^ess again visited England In May, 
1989, retoralng to Jaipur in August of the same 
year In December, 1936. His EE^ess met 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna (Austria) in January, 
1937, for expert Medical advice After under- 
going a course of medical treatment for about 
eight weeks, he returned to his capital in March, 
1987 His Highness left Jaipur on the 19th 
April, 1087, to attend the Conation of His 
Majesty the King Emperor in London and 
seturaed to Jaipur on the 26th September, 1987 
His Hif^eis paid another visit to England in 
IMS, faring from Jodhpur on the 6th May aud 
returning to Jaipur on tbe 17th July A Chief 


Court of Jadieature was estaUUhed in 1021 
The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, Trans- 
port and Artillery The normal iwvenue is about 
one crore and thirty five lakhs thsxshahi equals 
Ba. 1,43,48,000 Kaldar (British Qovemmm) 
According to the Census of 1081 the 
population of the State is 86,81,776. In area 
it is 16,682 square miles 
Klslningarh State is in the centre of AaJ- 
putana and consists piacticslly of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 866 Muare miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
fiat and fertile The KuUng Princes of Kisha^am 
belong to the Batbor clan of Bajputs and are 
descended (rom Maharaja Kishan Singh (Second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
pri^t ruler la His Highness TJmdae Eajhai 
Baland Mskan Mabaiajadhlra] Dlksbit Yag- 
narsin Singh Bahadur. He was bora on tbe 
26th January, 1696, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dtp* 
ioma Examination. He was married to toe 
sister of Baja Bahadur Maksndangarh In May, 
1916 He went to England and travelled on toe 
Continent with His late Hlghnesa in 1021. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 26th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Oadl on the 
24th November, 1020 Be admlnUters the State 
with the help of a Council l^venue about 
7 5 lakhs and expenditure 6 5 lakhs 


Lawa In Sajpntana is a separate 

ohiofship under the protection of the 
British Govornment and Independent of any 
Native States U formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then l»ocame part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Took murdered the Thakur‘i 
uncle and bis foUowers, and Laws was then 
raised to its present position 'fbe ThaWnrS of 
Lawa belonged to the Naraka eeot of the KaCh- 
waha Bajputs The present Iluikur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was bom on September 24, 1928 
and succeeded to the ohiefship on 81st December 
1929 The ohiefship is Under i^norlty 
Administration. 

Bondi State is a moontalnous territory in 
the Botitb-east uf Bajputana. The Boler of 
Bnndi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Ohauhan Bajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this leet has for the last five or six een- 
turles been known as Haraotl The State Was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth oen- 
tury and constant fends with Mewar and Malwa 
followed It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by toe 
Mabrattas and Plndarlos and came under wttish 
protection in ISIS. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Mabarao Baja Sir Ishwari 
Slnghjl Sabeb Bahadur, a 0 1 B He was bora 
on 8th March, 1898 and succeeded to the QatUdn 
Sth August, 1927 HU Higfanese is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Heir apparent l^uaj 
Kumar Sbri Bahadur Slnghjl. Beveoue about 
16 Ukhs Kaldar 


Took State.-~PartIy In Bajputana and 
partly In Central India, consists of six Farganas 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
b^ngs to the Salarxai clan of Uw Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of toe Stoto was 
Nawab Muhammad Aittlr S3ma Btoa^, 
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Oeneral of Holkar's Army from 1798-1806 
HoUcat bestowed grants of land on him in Baj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Euler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hails Sir Muhammad Saadat All Khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jang, o o i r who ascended the Masnad 
in 1030 The administration is conducted by 
His Highness the Kawab in consultation Tyith 
the Council of five members, pit , (1) Lt -Col 
O W Anderson, oiB, Vice-President, State 
Connell and Finance Member, <2) Khan 
Bahadur 8z Mohammad Adbul Tawwab Khan, 
Home Member, (3) Khan Bahadur Shamsul 
Hasan, HA, IL n , Syed Nasiruddin Hayder, 
Esq, Judicial Member , (4) Revenue Member, 
(5) Maulvle Mohammad Maula Bakhsh, M A 
(Oxon ), F L B , Pevelopment Member 

Revenue Es 24,24,660 Bxpenditure 
19,32,416, 

Secretary OouncU —Mr. Maqul Ahmed, b a 

PnvaU Secretary to H H — ll S. Babu Chand- 
mall, B A 

Dufhar Secretary toH E — Khan Sahib Mirza 
Hamid All Khan 

Shahpura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodia clan of Rajputs The 
State came into evlsteoce about 1620 when 
the Farganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-1-.rehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amsr Singh of Udalour 
Later on Rala Ran Singhji received the par- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 

The present Ruler is EaJadhiraJ Sri Umald 
SlnghJi Bahadur The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute 

Bharatpur State —Conslets largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2,000 sq miles 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Slnslawar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bharatpur was the hrst State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803 It helped I/ird lAike with 6,000 horses 
In his conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswaii 
wherein the Maratlia power was entirely 
broken and reeeived 6 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant llao Holkar against the British 
Government which result ed in a war Peace was 
re-established In 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force The Oadl being 
usurped bv Dorjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaia Balwant Singh Sahib Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Oombermere) and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
qulcklv disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Im perial 


^rvloe Infantry served In Eaet Africa and the 
Mule Tranaport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa The present Euler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawal 
Brljondra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was bom in 1018 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 During his minority 
the State is administered by a Council presided 
over by Sir Richard Tottenham, 0 s i , 0 I B 
I 0 8 

Revenue Es 33,06,000 

Dholpnr State.— The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpnr belongs to the BamroUan 
fats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolla about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s OlBcers Even- 
buallv the Bamrolia Jats settled near Qohad and 
In 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana of 
Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Pan I pat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warnn Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the British Qovirnrnent and Sclndia, it was 
stipulated that so lone as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Sclndia 
should not Inttrfcre with his territories The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindla, and in 1806 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Selndia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Enna 
Eirat Singh Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
In 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death In 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, iucceeded to the Gad! Lt Col His 
Highness Rais-iid-Daula Slpahdar-ul-Mulk 
Saramad Rajhai Hind Malmrajadhiraj Sri Sawal 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udal Bhan Singh Loklndra 
Bahadur DUer Jang Jal Doo, G 0 J B., K 0 S l , 
K 0 v 0 . the present ruler, is the second son of 
Maharaj Rana Nehal Singh and was born on 
the 12th February, 1893 On the death of Ws 
brother Maharaj Rnnn Ram Singh, His Highness 
succeeded to the gadl on March 1911. 

Karanll State.— A Slate In Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Resident for 
Eajputana, lying between 20" and 27" north 
latitude and 76" 30' and 77" 30' east longitude 
Area, 1,242 square miles Tlie river 
Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing It from Gwalior 
(Scindla's Territory; on the south-west It is 
bounded by Jaipur , and on the north east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpnr 
The State pays no tribute to Government, 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdn. 

Euler — His Highness Maharajadblraj Maha 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Baliadur. Yadukul 
Ohaudra Bhal, K 0 S L. Heir-apparent 
Maharaj Kumar Qaneeh Pal Dewau.— Ea 
Bahadur Pandit BrUeband Sharo^ it k,, ULO. 
Retired Collector and Magistrate, u P. Govern 
ment. 
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Kotah state bdioogs to the Han Beotion of 
the <dan of CSmuhan Bajpote, and the early 
history of their hoaseis, np to the 17th eentnry, 
Identioal with that of ttie Bondi family of whkh 
they are an offshoot Its existence as a separate 
State dates from 1626 The present Baler Is 
H H Lieot -Colonel Mahano Sir Umed Slnghjt 
Bahador, 0 OJ i , a o.i b., Q B B., ll.!)., yrbo 
was born In 1873, snooe^ed to the Oadl In 
1889 and invested with full powers in 
1896 In administration he is assisted by two 
members, Hajor General Ap Onhar Singh, 

0 1 B . and Kai Bahadur Saroar Bahn Chand, 
a retired officer of the Ponlab Civil Service 
The most important event of his rule has been 
cno restoration in the year 1899 of 16 out of 
the 17 districts which had been ceded in 1888 
to form the principality of Jhalawar State 

The total area of the Stateis 6,684 square miles j 
and Its average annual income in round flares 
amounts to 60 lakhs. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1981 is 6,85,804 
souls 

Jhalawar State consists of two s^rate 
tracts in the south-east of Eaiputana with an 
area of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of 
about Bs 8 lakhs The ruling tarnily belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The present 
Ruler, Lieut His HighnesB Maharaj Rana Sir 
Rajendra Sinh Jl, K o 8 i , succeeded to the Qeuii 
on L8th April, 1029. Ho was born in 1900 and 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Oxford University The heir-apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Harishubandra Sinh Jl was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921 

Dewans —Pandit Rati Lalji, b A , u k A 8 , 
Mashir-i-Kbas to His Highness and Hewan, 
and Ral Bahadur Sahasdivaker Bbaya Shadl- 
laljl, B A , LL.B., Hewan 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
second largest In Rajpntana The population 
of the State is 9,86,218 of whom 77 per cent 
ate Hindus, 15 percent Mahomedans,4 per cent 
Sikhs and 8 per cent Jains The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its popnlation Inoindlog the 
suburbs of ^,927, is the third city in Rajpuuma 

The nortliem portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, widlst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
level over most of tlie State is from l5o feet to 
JUO feet deep 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Kathore clan of Rajputs, and tlie State was found- 
ed iul465 A D by itao Bikaji, the eldest sou of 
Rao Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
and after him both the Capital and the 
State are named Ral Rai Singhjl, tne first 
to receive the title of Rajah, was “ one 
of Akbar’s most diatlngulshcd Generals" 
and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhjl by the Mughal Rmpror In 1687 in re- 
co^iUon of his distinguished services In the 
capture of Goloonda. The oonspicuoas ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Sin^Jl who in the 
Indbui Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of tbe Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
tbe Sob-TchsU of Tib, consisting of 41 viilaget 


from tbe adjoining Sirsa Tehsll in the Ponj^b 
to tbe Bikaner State 

The present Ruler, General Hla Highness 
MsharajadhiraJ Rai Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri Gangs Singhjl 
Bahadur, Q OA i , Q.o i k , O.O.T 0,, a b b , 
K 0 B , ADC, LL D„ is the 21at of a long 
Ime of distiuguished rakn renowned 
for their bravery and statesmaBship He 
was born on the 18th October, 1860, and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class Ealsar* 
1-Hlnd Medal for tbe active part he took in re- 
lieving tbe famine of 1899-190^ and soon after 
he went on active service to Ohlna In oouneo* 
tion with tlie China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K 0 1 B The State Forces consist of the 
Army Headquarters with a strength of 7 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Oanga Risala.' whose 
sanctioned strength is 460 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Badul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Iteglmeut of Cavalry known 
as Dnngur Lancers 342 strong, Includldg 
His Highness' Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2 76 '), 2 ^ strong, two 
sections oi Mc^r Machine Guns 100 strong and 
State Band 85 strong The total strength of 
the Bikaner Army thii", excluding the Camel 
Battery 20 strong, armea w,lh Machine l/iadiug 
Guns and a MiUtla regiment 600 strong, 
tbe raising of which is under consideration, 
totals 1806 At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his St^te forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty tlie Klng-Bmperor, and the Oanga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantrv Regiment 
which became Incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal soonrlty His Highness per 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
aud enjoys tlie iiouour of having fought both in 
Prance and Egypt, and thus has the distlne- 
tioD of having fought for tbe British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Confcreaoa 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of VersaUles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the lltb Assembly of tbe Learae 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at tbe Imperial Conferences in 1980 Hla 
Highness played a oonspicuoni part in the Lodian 
Round T{^e Conference ami the Federal Struc- 
ture Bub-Ooramittee both hi 1980 & 1981 and 
attended tbe BUvei JubUee of the Reim of His 
I Majesty King George V and the Coronatlmi U His 
Majesty lUngGeorge VI lnl986&1987respecttvely. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local sahxte of the 
Bute is also 19. His Highness has idso had 
the honour of being elected tbe flrat Chan- 
oellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office whl^ 
he filled most creditably for 6 years UU 1926. 
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Her Highness Maharani}! Sri Bhatianlji 
reo(‘lTed the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on Hew Year's Day, 1935 

His Highness is assisted in the administra* 
tton by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Oouneil. The _post of Prime Minister is held 
by Colonel Sir Kallas Haraln Haksar, Kt , o i.b 
Ln.D A Legislative Assembly was iaaagurated 
In 1018, and oonslsts of 45 Members, 20 out 
of whom are elected Members • It meets twice a 
year. 

The revenues of the State are over a ctore 
of rupees and a quarter The State owns a 
large BaOway system, the total mileage being 
796 85 Work has started on a further exten- 
sion from Sadulpnr to Bewarl, a distanee of 80 
miles, sanction to the oonstruotlon of which was 
received from the Government of India in March 
1987 This extension will form an important! 
connection towards Delhi Another project 
under oontemidatlon is that from Sri Kmayatjt 
to Sind Ota Jalsalmer, an approximate distance 
of 800 miles. 

Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall, but the construction and open- 
ing In 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej Hlver has h^ped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which It has 
suffered In the past 3,34,977 bi^as of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale Is going on. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which It Is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State wUl be irrigated 

A coal mine Is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital 

Alwar State Is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Eajputana. The Alwar Euling House Is 
the head in India of the Nunka clan who are 
descendants of * Eusli,’ the eldest son of Shri 
Kam In the Solar dynasty Bala Udal Karanji 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar 
and the Jaipur Houses Bar Slnghjl, the eldest 
son of Udal Karanji of Amer, renounced bis 


right to sBooeasion in favour of hie yomuiv 
brol^ Nar Bln^l Nar Sinai's Una fomidad 
Jaipur while in Bar Slnghjl’s line Pratop Slnfi^ 
founded the Alwar State Fratap Bta^’s 
Bucoeaor Maharao Baja Bakhtawar Slncml 
entered into offensive and defensive aUiuioe 
with the British Government in 1803 His 
successor Maharao Baja Vin^ Singhji rendered 
valnable services to Brltidi Government during 
mutiny. The AJwar State rendered very 
viUuable services to the British Government 
during the China War, the Great War and the 
Afghan War and stood hrst in recmitlng in 
Bajputana during tiie Great War The popula- 
tion of the State in 1931 was nearly laoa and 
the revenue is about 40 lacs The present Euler 
is His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewul TeJ Slnghjl 
Bahadur 

Palanpnr — Palanpur Is a first class State 
with an area of 1,774 64 square miles and a 
j^puiatlon of 2,65,424 The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Bs 11,65,000 

Lieut -Colonel His Highness Zubd-tuI-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Hawab Shri Taley Mufaom- 
med Khan Bahadur, GOIB, kovo,a n.o., 
Hawab Saheb of Palanpur, rules the State 
'The Baling Family is of Afghan origin, belondng 
to the Lohanl Stock, and had established their 
principality In Bajputana in the 14th oentury 
The connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1817 AD, when 
Dewan Fateh Xhan II entered into relations 
with the East India Company A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of il^lanpux is 
situated on the B B & e I. Hallway and is 
the Junction station of the Palanpur State 
Ballway. Palanpur is a very old settleinent of 
which mention was made in the 8tb century. 

EAJPUTANA. 

The Eon’ble the lietxdent %n Bajputana — The 

Hon Mr. A C. Lothian, , 10.8 

Wkbtikn Bajputana States 
Beiident —Lieut Colonel G V B GUlan, O.I £ 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to Jaora All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
the country occupied by tbe Indian States Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan 
grouped together under the supervision of Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
the mitloal Offleer who is designed the Guaranteed Estates. Excluding tbe Indore and 
Besidest for Central India with bead- Bewa States and tbe Hlrapur and Lalgaih 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — the Estates are divided into following groups 
is, after the separation of the Gwaiior for administrative purposes — Bhopal Agency. 
Besldenoy— it is an irregularly formed tract 12 States and Estates (principal States BhoMl 
lying in two sootlons, tbe Eastern oomprising Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch) , 
Bondelkhond Agency between 22**-88' and Bundelkhand Agency, 83 States and Estates 
26*~10' North and 78'*-10' and SS^-O' East and ^principal States Orohha and Datia), Malwa 
tbe Western oonaiatina of tbe Bhopal and Malwa Agency, 40 States and Estates (prlncij^I States 
Agencies between 21^-22' and 24*-47' North Dhar, Jaora snd Eatlam). The Agency 
and 74'’-0^ and 78^-50' East The British may roughly be divided Into two natural 
distriote of Jhanal and Saugor and the Gwalior divisions. Central India West comprising 
State divide the Agency into two sectiors tbe former Plateau division with such hBly 
The total area eovered is 61,651 .11 square mllm land as lies on this side and Central India, 
and the popnlatton (1981) amounts to 6,685.787 East oomprising the former low-lying area and 
Tbe great nuyority of the people are Hindus the Eastern hiBy tracts. The hilly tracts lie 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- along tbe ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpunss 
lag 10 have diieet treaty engagements with They consist of forest areas and agrieultare is 
Um British Government —Indore, Bhopal, little practised there, the Inhabitants being 
Bawa, Orohha, Datia, Dhar, Dewaa Senior mostly memben of the wild tribes. The 
Branch, Dewaa Junior Branoh, Samthar and tmTitorles cd the different Statee are mndh 
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internilngied and their political relatioutt with 
the Govermnent of Indie end each other ere 
very Terled 

llie foUoirlng ii the elee, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above — 



Area in 

( 


Name. 

square 

miles 

Population. 

Revenue. 




Lakhs 




Bs 

Indore . 

0,902 

13,26,089 

126 

Bhopal 

6,024 

7,20,065 

15,87,446 

80 

Bewa 

13,000 

51 80 

Orchha 

2,080 

8,14,661 

13 82 

Datia . . 

012 

1,68,834 

isi 

Dhar 

Dewas, Senior 

1,800 

2,48,630 

171 

Branch 

Dewas, Junior 

440 

83,321 

61 

Branch 

410 

70,513 

«1 

Samthar 

178 

33,807 


Jaora 

602 

1,00,166 



Indore — The founder of the Honse of the 
Hollcar of Indore was Malhar Bao Holkar, 
born In 1603 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
oononests. When the Maratna power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761. 
Malhar Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander He was 
succeeded by his grandson On his death 
without issue his mother Ahllya Bai became the 
Buler and her administration Is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukojl Bao 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles TukoJ i Bao was succeeded bv Eashlrao. 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Bao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments In which he had taken part The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Soindla made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared In consequence the inde- 

E ndence of Holkar State During 1804-6 he 
d a protracted war with the Brltlm, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the Independence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminotion 
of its territories and rights Yeshwant Bao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and sneoumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was succeeded by his minor son 31albar Bao 
II. During the Begency which followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by vartoos 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Cemmanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, wiUi a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were dispoeed 
to befiiead the Pndiwa, while the regent mother 
and her mlnisten were for fiieiidship with the 
BiitlBh. Them waa a battle between ^elMtlsb 
Armj and, this refraetoxy portion at the Holkar 
Atmr which onlminated m.tbe latter^ defeat 
HoUcac bad to come to temui and a tveaty 


of peace and amity was signed in 1818. This 
Treaty still regulates the rentlons between tbe 
Crown and the Maharaja Holkar. 

Malhar Bao died a premature death in 18S8 
Then followed the weak administration of Harl 
Bao and his son In 1M4 Tnkojl Bao II ascen- 
ded the Throne , bnt aa he was a minor tbe 
administration was carried on by a Bemnoy 
under Sir Bobert Hamilton, the Besldent. as 
Its Adviser The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this acUnlnlstratlon and tbe 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1862 It was interrupted 
by the outbreak of tbe MuUny in 1867 la Brlelsh 
India. This wave of diaafleotion did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, stannoh to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the 
authoiities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and hononr He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Bao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for hla 
benefloent measures lu matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties Tukojl Bao 111 succeeded in 1008 
while yet a minor The Begency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1011 and it effected a 
number of reforms In all the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Begency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja With his assumption 
of powers the State advanced in education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, muuloipal franchise 
and other representative Institutlona This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

Daring the war of 1914 the State placed all 
Its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subsoriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Bs. 82 lakbs, while 
the contribution from tbe Indore people amount- 
ed to over one orore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Hi^mess Maharaja Tukojl Bao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The prerent 
Buler, His Highness Maharajadhln^ BaJ 
Bajesbwar Bawal Shree Yeshwant Bao Holkar 
Bahadur G 0 I B , was bom on 6th September 
1008. He received his education in England 
during 1920 23 and again at Christ Ohuzch 
College, Oxford, from 1920 till his return In 
1929 He married a daughter of the Junlov 
Chief of Bagal (Eolhapun iu February 1924 
Her Highness Maharani Sanyoglta Bai died in 
July 1987 His Highness's educational career 
at Oxford In England having come to an end, 
he returned to India arriving at Indwe on tbe 
12tb November 1929, and after receivlDg 
administrative training asanmed lull ruling 
powers on the 9th May 1980 

The administration of the State la carried 
on by tbe Buler assisted by the State Oahlnet 
and tbe Prime Minister and othet Iflniaters, 
Tbe Prime Mlnisterls the President of the State 
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Cabinet and the Chief BxeoutlTe Authority 
Wazir-ud-DowJah Bai Bahadur Sir Seiay Ha) 
Bapn^ Kt., o i B , has been the Prime Minister 
since February 1926 

The area of the State Is 9,002 square miles 
with a revenue of about one orore and thirty* 
live lakhs According to the Census of 1981 
the poputatlon of the State Is about 1,825,000, 
showing an increase of 14.6 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M A and LL B., the other is established 
by the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
M A in Philosophy. The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sansiurlt College and 680 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills 

The strength of the State Army is about 8,000 
The State Is traversed by the Holkar State 
Eailway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B B 0 I Bailway and the U B Section 
of the G. I P Ballway Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 601 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State offlcinls, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the Ibresident and the j 
Vice-President, of whom 15 are elected j 
and 15 nominated, introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussll, a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of boys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the pussiiig of 
the Indore Kukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen* 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages 

The Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
iu 1986*87 amounted to Bs. 2,09,68,927. 

The chief exports are ootton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports In 1986-87 amount- 
ed to Be. 68,00,288 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories 

Cloth manufactured at the local mlllB is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade in wheat 
Is estimated at one orore 

Ootton excise duty at 3^ per cent ad valortm 
has been abolished from ist May 1926 and an 
Industrial tax is levied on the oottou mills from 
the same date 

The City has a well equipped Power house and 
an aerodrome 

Bhopal —The principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India The lulingfamlly was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mabammad Eban, DUer-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served wnh distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Anrangsob, 
obtained the pargana of Beiasia In 1709. With 
the disintegration of the Mo|^l Emjrfre, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 


part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Soindla and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands 
In 1818, a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817 

The present Euler of the State, His Hignness 
Sikander Sai^t Kawab Iftikharul-Mulk, Mo- 
hammad HamlduUah Khan Bahadur, O C 8 I , 
G G I E , C.V O , B A , succeeded his mother. 
Her late Highness Kawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May 1926 He had pre- 
viously actively participated in the administra- 
tion of the State for nearly ten years as Chief 
Secretary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council consisting 
of the following five Members and a Secretary — 

Ali-Martabat, Motamld-us-Sultan, Bal 
Bahadur Baja Oudh Naraln Bisarya, B A , 
President and Member, State Council 

Members, State Counetl — All-M a rt a b a t , 
Aitlmadul Muik, Bafi-ul-l^dr, Zlaul-Uloom 
Mufti Mohammad Anwarul Haq, if A , MV., 
Ali-Martabat, Muahliul-Mulk, All-Qadr, Ksxl 
All Haider Abbasl. Ali-Martabat, Babir-ul- 
Mulk, All Qadr, Mohammad Shualb Qureshl, 
M A , IL u , Bab-aT'Law , and Alimartabat, 
Aminul Mulk, Walu Qadr, Salamuddin Khan, 
B A , LL B 

Sseretart/ — Mir Dubir, Dabirul-lnsha, KaxI 
WaU Mohammad (Oflg }. 

The work of legislation with the right of 
dlsoussiug the Budget, moving rosolutlons and 
interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council Inaugurated in 1027. The 
ralyatwarl system in which the cultivator holds 
bis land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced The State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
oomprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
ootton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco The State contains many remains of 

S eat arobeeologlcal interest including the 
mouB Banchl Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B C and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall Saochi 
Station on the O I. P main line to Delhi adjoins 
the Topes 

Among other troops, the State maintains one 
full strength Infantry Battalion The Capitid, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated ou the northern 
bank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjaln 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
Bewa — Ib the largest State in Cent^ral India 
Agency withan areaofl8,000sqaaremUesand a 
population of 1 687,445 (1981) The Eulers are 
Batiiel Bajputs descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from 
the 10th to 18tb Oentuiy. During the mutiny 
the Durbar rendered merltortous services to 
the Crown for which vutone paxganas which had 
been seised by Maiathas were restored to the 
The present ruler Is His Bifbnew 
BandhveshMehamjaSlrGulab Bingbjl Betedur, 
o o L8 , z 0 s I , who was bora In 1908. Bla 
Highness was married la 101 9 to the sister of the 
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Maharaja of Jodhpur Upon the death of his 
father, Lt-Col Sir Venlbit Baman Sin^li 
Bahadur, g.c s i , on 30th October 1918, Hl» 
Hlfdineas Bandhveeh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on Slat October 
as a minor His Hizhnesa Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority In 1922 and 
was Invested wi^h full ruling powcra by HIb 
E xcellency the Viceroy The Maharaja exerciseh 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on ^ him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
himself is President His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
State He takes a keen Interest In administra- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
throughout the State A State Bank — Bank of 
Baghelkhand — has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all o\er the State His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals over 687 His 
Highness has got a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
MahataJ Kumar Martand Singhji bom on 15th 
March 1023 

His Hlghnese' second marriage with the 
daughter of H H the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1925 

Dhar — This State, in the Agency tor 
Southern States in C/entral India, takes its name 
trom tue old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Parmar Bajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
'•entury and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar— Puar Marathas — claim descent In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Ansnd Kao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and ficlndia the rule ot Malwa The 
State came into fg'oaty relations with the British 
Government In virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-(^k)nel H H the Maharaja Sir UdajilUo 
I*uar Sahib Bahadur, kosi, kovo, 
R B B , died on 80th July 1925 There are 18 
Feudatories and 0 Bhumias of whom IS hold a 
guarantee from the British Government The] 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 10 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the 3faliataja 
Anand Bao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council Dewan Bahadur K Kadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Ungdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the dty of Dhar 

Jaora State — This State is the only 
Treaty State in the Malwa Political Agenm’ 
covering an area of about 601 square miles with 
a total population of 1,00,204, and has its head* 
quarters at Jaora Town The Rulers of Jaora 
claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 


first Nawab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
obtained the State about the year 1808 The 
present Baler is Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Fakhriid-Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar 
All Khan Sahib Bahadur, SauIat-e-Jang, 0 b B , 
K 01 B , who was bom in 1883 His Highness 
lean Honorary Lloutenant-Colonel in the Indian 
Army 

In the administration of the State His High- 
ness is assisted by a Council as under • — 

PmWmf —His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur 

Vxce-Prenxdent and Chief MxnUUr — Sahlbzada 
Dr Abdul Wajld Khan, v A , Ph, j>. 

Ratlam — ^Is the premier Rajput State lu the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that 0 / the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kiishalgarh Chiefshlp, which pavs an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghjl, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1052 The 
Ruler of Ratlam Is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and Important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision ^e 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Hlghncsa Maharaja Sir SaJJan Sln^, 
0,0 1 B , k 0 s I , K 0 V 0 , A D 0 to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, who was born in 1880, and 
educated at Daly College, ludoro, received 
military training In Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers in 1898 His High- 
ness served in the war In France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1018, was mentioned In despatches 
and received the Croix d’Otfioiers de Legion 
d’Honnrur Attended London Coronation in 
May 1937 as His Majesty’s ADC Salute. 
18 guns, local 15 guns, 

Betr- Apparent — MaharaJ Kumar Lokendra 
Slugh, born 9tb November 1927. 

Dewan — Rao Saheb Chunllal M Shroff, B A 

Datia State — The rulers of this State, In the 
Bundelkband Agency, arc Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was Ranted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Bao 
In 1625, ^his was extended by conquest and by 
grants from the Delhi einiwrors The present Baler 
Lieut -Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Slnh Ju Deo Bahadur, o 0 1 B (1932), 
K 0.81 ,1918, who was borninlSSeaudsucceedcd 
in 1607, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia He Is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Ledslative Council and 
introduced many useful and Importantreforms in 
his State He is a Vice-President of St J<dm 
Ambulance Assodatioo, a patron of Bed Cross 
Society aud has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Beading, the late Viceroy He has built 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs Heale and 
to advance female education he has built a 
^Is' school named after Lady Wlllingdon 
Els Highness Is a famous big game shot and 
has shot more than 183 tigers 
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OreMia State.-'^The HulerB of this State 
ora Bandela Hajputs claiming to be the des- 
oendanta of the Gaharwara of Benarea It 
waa founded oa an Ind^ndent State in 1048 
AD It la the premier Treaty State of Bundol- 
kbandx'the other Bundela Prinoea being the 
aoiona of Orohha Houae It entered Into rela- 
tions with the British by the Treaty made In 
1812 A D His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, a 0 8 1 , 0 0 1 s.t died In March 1030 
and haa been succeeded by his grandson His 
Highness Sawal Mahendra Maharaja Sir Vir- 
aingh Dev Bahadur, K 0 S I , the present Euler 
The ruler of the State has the herodita^ titles 
of His Highness Saramad-l-Baiahal Bundel 
kbattd Maharaja Mahendra Sawal Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns The 
State has a population of 3,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles The capital is Tlkamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpur station on the Q I. P By 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 


but la a place of Intereeton aooount of Its magni- 
ficent buildings which were ereoted by Maharaja 
Blr Sln^ Dev I, the moat iamoui ruler of tile 
State (1606-1627) The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard 

His Highuess la assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration by a cabinet consisting of thefoUowing — 

1 His Highness the Sawal Mahendra 

Maharaja Bahadur, PrtsidetU 

2 Eao Raja Eai Bahadur Doctor Shyam 

Beharl Misra, m a , d Lltt., Ptce- 

Prendent 

8 Major SaJJan Singh, Chirf Secretary. 

4 Captain Chandra Sen, Finance Secretary 

5 Mr M N Zutshi, B A , Eome Secretary 

6 Pandit E B Shukla, HA, LL B , Poli- 

tical & Jtidicial Secretary 


SIKKIM. 


aifcktm is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by Nepal. The papulation consists 
of Bhutlas, Lepohas, and Nepalese It forms 
the direct route to the Churobi Valley in Tibet 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which mns 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The Singallla and Ohola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
efaain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singallla range rise the great snow 
peaks of Klnohinjunga (28,146feot), one of the 
highest mountains In the world The Cbola 
range which Is much loftier than that of Singa- 
llla, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Eajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out- 
br^ of the Nepal War In 1814, the British 
tmmed an alliance with the Eaja of Sikkim snd 
at the dose of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Bsja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Bs. 12,000 annually In lieu of It. 


The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but Was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1006 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 100,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus The most Im- 
portant crops are maize and rice There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District Into Tibet In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provisioo was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1004 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased In 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
oonstruoted in recent years. The present ruler, 
His HljdmcBB Maharajah Sir Ta^ Namgyal, 
K O.I.E., was born in 1808 and suooeeded In 1014, 
His Highness was Invested with fall ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1018 The title m 
a 0 1 B was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the let January 1918 and E.O IB on let Janu- 
ary 1023, Tlie average revenue is Bs. 5,20,422 

Political Officer in Sikkim.— B J Gould, 
0 Jl a , 0 1 B 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and Its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 800,000. 
The country formerly behm^ to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century British relations with Bhutan 
oommenoed In 1772 when the Bbotias Invaded 
the principality of Ooooh Behar and British aid 
was Invoked by that State After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese Into Assam, an envoy 


<tbe Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, whp was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Dnars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfaotorilv regu- 
lar. The State formerly received an aUowanoe 
of half a lakh a year from tiu British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession In 1865 
of some areas on the sonthem bwders This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty oon- 
tiuded In January 1010, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound Itself to be guided to 
the advice of the British Government In regam 
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to ItH extcrual relations, while tho llritUh 
Qovernment undertook to exercise no Inter- 
ference In the intoroul administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotlas gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations witii the Tibetan 
authorities. Por these services he was made 
a K.C I £ . and he has since entertained the Bri 
tlsh Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H the Midiaraja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggcu Wangohuk, K 0 s 1 , E 0 1 E 


At tlu) head of the Bliutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities, tlie 
Dliarma Baja, known as Shapting Oeni^be, the 
spiritual head , and Uie Deo or Depa ^ja, the 
tempmal ruler The Dharma Bala is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary ineamatlons In Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds On the death of a 
Dhanna Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his rolnoamatlon then takes place, always In 
the Cboje, (a royal family of Bhutan 
Cultivation Is backward and the chief crop la 
maize. The military foroo consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value 


NOKTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Arab, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral The area of the latter three Is 
3,000, 1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 rcspectlvelj 
Amb — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus iu Indt^iendcut Tanuvvala 
Ohitral —Buns from Lowaral top to tht south 
of the Hindu Kush range iu the north, and has an 
area of about 4,0o0 square miles The ruling 
dynasty has maintained Itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral realved an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that th<> ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence His sudden 
death in 1802 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Ni/am-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered In 1896 A war was declared by Umra- 
kban of Jandul and Dir against the inndels and 
the Agent at Gllgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral ta report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1, 1895) to their relief 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The Internal administration of the 
country Is conducted by His Highness Capt 
Mohd Naalr-ul-Mulk. the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy Is regulated by the 
Polltk al Agent at Malakaud The ruler proceed- 
ed on pilgrimage to Mecca in February 1939 
Dir— The territories of this Htate, about 
8.UU0 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and Its affluents down 
to the Junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Bud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valiev known as the 
Dir Kobistan A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand 
Swat —The Bulor of the State, Miaugui 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wodood, kue, is a 
dcscendnt of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
Ho consolidated bis rule In Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat In 1926 The area 
of the State Is 4,800 square miles and population 
300,000 The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saldu Sharif about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor rood 

Polxtwal Agent for Dir, Swat and Chttial— 
Major £ H Cobb, 0 1 B , i A 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering au area of 10,044 square 
miles Of tbefic, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represeut ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottal is the inheritance of the cliieftaln 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab , lie in the ccutre of two British districts 


Name. 


l'ravanu>re 

Cochin 

Pudukottal 

Banganapalle 

Sandur 




Estimated 

Area 


Gross 

sq 

Popula- 

Revenue 

miles 

tion 

in lakhs 



of rupees 

"T.wiT 

o,U95 973 

246 28 

1,480 

1,205,016 

87 58 

1,179 

400 694 

20 47 

275 

39,239 

3 65 

167 

13,583 

1 53 


*The States of Banganapalle and Sandur 
have been transferred to the Political chapre 
of the Hon'ble the Resident in Mysore with] 
effect from 1-1 39 I 


Th-'se States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October let, 
1923 

Travancore — This state, which has an 
area of 7,625 square miles and a population 
of 5,095,973 with a revenue of Bs 261 lahhs 
occupies the fouth-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an Irregular triangle with Its 
ajiex at Cape Comorin The early history of 
Travancore la In great part traditional , but 
there is little doubt that H. H the Maharaja 
le the representative of the Chera dyni^y, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time In Southern 
India The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as Independent nilors within the State, 
were all subdued, and tbe whole country, in - 
eluded within Its boundaries, was consoli- 
dated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja Marthanda Vanna (1729-68) Tbe Bngllsb 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there to 
1684 In the wars in which the Bast India 
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Company were engaged in Madura aud Tinne- hailed alt the world over ae a great piece of 
velly, in the middle of tlie 18th century, the social and religious reform Mis Highness 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British evinces great Interest in matters conurcUd 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one with art and culture and his recent tour of (he 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and Dutch East Indies was undertaken primarily 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in with the purpose of studying the (ultura land 
1784 between the East India Company and the artistic influences or ancient India on the peoi^e 
Saltan of Mysore To protect the State from of the Islands of Java, Bali and Sumatra 
possible Inrp^s by Tlppu, an arrangement was By another ProcUmatlon In the November 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, of 1937, a University designed in addition to 
and In 1796 a formal treaty was conoluded, by ordimiry studies specially to promote techno- 
whloh the Company agreed to pro^ Travan- logical studies and res(arcl) has been esta- 
core from all foreign enemies In 1805 the blishcd The Government of His Highness 
annua] subsidy to be paid by Travancore was have taken in hand the flr-t instalment of a 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 8<hemc of nationaliMngtlu transport system 

H H the Maharaja (6 7th November 1912) ot the State and have estublislied the Travan 
ascended the masnad on the 1st September 1924 rore Credit Bank for extending longterm 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her loans to tlie agriculturists and small indnstrla* 
Hlglmess Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai. 0 1 , aunt lii'ts of the State The Andhra and Benares 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf His Universities have conferred Honorary degrees 
Highness was Invested with ruling powers on on His Hlglmess and His mother Her Highness 
the 6th November 1981 The work of leglsla* Maharani Sethu Parvathl Hal The State is 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council well provided wlili roads, and with a natural 
established as early as 1888 The Legislature system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a na\lgable for country crafts One line of 
bicameral body was instituted The new railway about one iiundred miles In length 
Chambers, vu , the Sri Mulam Assembly and cuts acroFs the State from east to west and 
the Sri Ghitra State Council have a predominant then runs along the Coast to the Capital The 
elected non-offlclal majority Both Chambers capital is Trivandrum There exists a weekly 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, air mail service between Bombay and Trivan* 
to move resolutions and ask questions Both drum, aud Trl\andruin and Tilchlnopolj which is 
Chambers have also the right to Initiate leglsla* on the Madras Colombo Air Mail route 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based Deieon— -Sachlvottama Sir C P Eamaswami 

on a wide franchise Differences of opinion Aiyar k o i k 
between the two Chambers will be settled by a 1 

Joint Committee consisting of an equal number Cochin. — Ibis State on the south-west coast of 
of members selected by each Chamber Women l“dla is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
are placed on a footing of complete equality Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
with men in the matter both of franclilse ond Very little is known of its early htatory Ac- 


merobership In the Legislature 


cording to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold 


Local Self-Government on a small scale 

exists In the more Important towns The •’ of 

State has Joined tlie Indian State Forces 

Scheme and supports a military forte of Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the ^ginning 

1,906 men H K The Maharaja Is Colonel S 

In-Cblef of the Travancore State Forces 

Education has advanced considerably Inrcoonl 

years and the State takes a loading place in 

that respect In the matter of female eLcatlon n 

the State lias a leading place among Indian States 

and the British Indian Provinces According to 

the census of 1931, the number of literates per of ^chln The Inauenw of the Portu- 

100 of the population excluding children under ?“®®® ^*'® 7®®^ 

6 years of a^ is 28 9 For males the figures are fi*® ‘^® 

40 8 per 100 and for female 16 8 The prlncl f 

tai food-graln grown is rice, but the main Cwhln by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
source of agricultural wealth is ^he coooannt i“^o ^ * About a oen- 

Other crops are pepper, aroca-nut, jack-fruit power began 

sugar-cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are if Zamo- 

among other Important products Cotton weav- O^lout, who wm expelled with the asMs- 

iug and the making of matting from the tauM of the Raja of ^av«w»re. In 1776, the 
coir are among the chief industries Within ®5®^ "Hr 

recent years a fillip has been given to the deve ii* remained tributary and subordinato, and 
lopment of Industries as well as the arts and ^subsequently to his ron, Tlppu Sultan A treaty 
crafts of tlie State Tlie Pallivasal Hydro- was epndud^ in 1791 between thej^ja and the 
electric works, the Rubber factory In Trl^an Last India ^mpany, by which His Hlghn^ 
drum, the contemplated China clay and to become tribu^y to the British 

Porcekin factory aud the addition of an Art 0 overament for his territories which were then 
HaUerv named Chlthralayam at Trivandrum i**, Poa»eBslon of Tlppu and to pay a 
are the results of the new policy Initiated by snMWy 

Bis Highness the Maharaja In November 1936 His Highnees Shri Sir Rama Varmah,Q o l B , 
His Highness the Maharaja issued the historic who ascended the throneln January 1916 having 
Temple Entry Proclamation which has been demised on 25tb March 1982, His Highness Shri 
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sir Bama Varma, a 0 IB ,lld who was born on 
80th December 1861 succeeded to the throne and 
was duly Installed as Maliaraja on let June 1032 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer is the Dewan, Sir II K 
Shanmukham Chett\ , k 0 1 K In relation to 
“ reserved aubjecte ’* and the Minister, Dr 
A R Menon, M n ch B (Edin) responsible to 
the Legislature appointed under the Dovemment 
tochln Act in relation to Transferred subjects 
The forests of Cochin form one of Its 
most valuable assets They abound In 
teak, ebony, blackwood, and other valuable 
trees Rite forms the staple of cultl\atlon 
C'oeoanuts arc largely raised in the sandj 
tracts and their products from the chief 
exports of the State Communications byroad 
and back-waters are good, and the State owns 
a line of railway from Shoranora to Ema 
kulara, the capital of the State, and a Forest 
Steam Tramway used In developing the forests 
The State supports a force of 113 officers and 
573 men 

ReMuient for Madras Slates — Lt -Col 

Ct P Murphy 

Pudukkottai —This State Is bounded on the 
north and west by Trlohlnopolv, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
earlv times a part of the State belong^ to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Fandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
Inglish began during the Carnatic wars. Dur 
Ing 9\e siege of Trlohinopoly by the French In 
1762, the rondiroan of the time did good service 
to the Company's oanse by sending them pro 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequenoc 
of his fidelity to the English In 1766 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham 
mad Yusuf, the Company's sepoy comman- 
dant, In settling the Madura and Tlnnovelh 
countries Subsequently he was of much service 
In the wars with Haidar Ail Els services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory sublcct to the 
conditions that the district should not be 
alienated (1806) Apart from that there is no 
treaty or arrangement with the Baja Els 
Highness Sri Brihadamha Das Baja Rajagopaia 
Tondiman Bahadur, the present ruler, is a 
minor He was installed as Raja on 10-11-28 
The administration of the State is carried on b^ 
an Administrator The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model Thr 
principal food erop is rice The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber There are no large industries 
Ihe State Is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State 

Resident for the Madras Stales — Lt Col 
Q P Murphy 


Western India States Agency —Kathiawar 1 
in which the majority of the Statee In this 
Agency are situated is the peninsula lying 
Immediately to the north of Oujerat In the 
Bombay Presidency Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, while the total area is about 28,44'> 
sq miles It is for the most part fiat except 


Banganapalln.—This state, whoee area is 
275 square miles, is in two detached TOrtions 
which In the 18th century passed from Hyderabad 
to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Goverfi- 
ment by the Nizam in 1800 The present Ruler 
U Nawab Mir Faxle eAli-Khan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and Is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right The 
Nawab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force The (hlef food-grain is 
cholam The revenue of the State Is nearly 

4 lakhs From the Ist January 1039 the State 

has been transferred from the political charge of 
fhe Resident for the Madras States to that of 
the Hon hie the Resident In Mysore 
Resident — The Jlon’blc l.ieut Colonel J -de-la 
Hay Gordon, c 1 k , 0 n t , M 0 
Dewan — Mr Humayun Mirza 
Sandnr — Sandur Is the only Mahratta State 
in South India and in poHtloal relations with 
the Government of India through the Resident 
at Trivandrum The State was conquered 
in early eighteenth century by ^ddoji 
Rao, anoestor of the present Ruler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe During the 
time of his son and successor, Morar Rao, the 
State reached the eenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion In the Oamatto and Mysore wars 
Morar Rao was the staunchest ally of thoDrltlsh 
Tiie State oame into political relations with 
the British in 1818. The Ruler exercises powers 
of life and death In 1876 the proper style of 
address of the Ruler was acknowledged by the 
Government of India This Is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption In 1862 The Ruler also has 
^ested interests In Gajendragad, a Jaghir In 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain Junior members of his family The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown The Ruler is the 
fountain-head of all authority— Judicial, legisla- 
tive and execntlve He lias established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
Honlormost member of the Madras Judicial 
service, whoso services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with tb« 
Madras Government There Is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council In charge of the administration 
The State has mineral deposits of the first 
qualitv, especially manganese The forests 
abound In sandalwood which Is as rich In oil- 
content as that of Mysore 
The present Ruler Is Raja Shrlmant 
Yoshwanl Rao Hlndurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Senapathi 

President of the Executive Council — Shrlmant 
Sardar B Y Baje Ghorpade 

Resident — 0 P Skrlne, Esq , 0 B B , r 0 g 


for the Qir forest, where there exist the 
only lions still surviving in India 
The political organisation of the Agency is 
unusual in that besides the normal system of 
Salute States in politlral relations with the 
Resident and non-sainte States in political 
relations with the Political Agents of the sub- 
ordinate agencies, there are administered areas 
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which include the Civil Stations of Rajkot, 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of Innumerable 
petty estates, known as “Thanas ’ The latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agents These "Thanas'* were originally off 
shoots of larger States, but owing to the system 
of successive holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all their heirs, a custom piovalent 
amongst the Katliis, whogivo thelrnametolhc 
province, they have become so sub-divided as 
to render Impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any Jurisdictional powers b\ 
each Individual holder The Agency has, 
therefore, assume their powers and carries 
out the administration on their lichalf 

The history of the Riitish connection with 
Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker s 
settlement of 1807 In 1803 the States were 
divided into seven clasRPs and although these 
liavc since been abolished, tlic juiisdictions 
fixed in that year still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
W ostern Ind la States was tlje responsibility of the 
Government of Bombay The transfer of States 
to direct political rolatlons with the Gov( rninent 
of India, a rhango which vws advocated in the 
Montague-Ghclmsford Ropopt on Constitutional 
Reforms, was not carried out until 11)24 The 
first stage in the prooesa was the creation of a 
now Agency in direct rel/atlon with the Govern- 
ment of 1 ndla , known as xho We8t< m 1 nd la States 
Agency This Agency Aomnrlsed the whole of 
the area containing tlief old Kuthiawai, Cutch 
and Palanpur Agencies 
The otlier States in tile Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time boina remained In ix>Iitiuil 
relations with the Go^rnment of Boml)av, 
were transferred to the conTtrol of the Government 
of India with effect frotm the Ist Apiil lUdJ 
This transfer nurcssitatJd tlic regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Ikombay States, but also 
of some of the HtatM of the Western India 
States Agency Th^^ States of Banta and 
Palanpur were Ine^dcd in the Rajputana 
Agency , the fori^uT having been part of tin 
old Mahi Kaidhia Agency and the latter part 
of the Wo^ru India States Agency Tin 
Status and^states ol the Mahi Kantha and Bunns 
Kanthv Agenelos wore united in the piostut 
Salmn'^ntha Agency, tlie third sul)ordinutt 
A§e*ucyofthe Western India SUtes Agemy 
^ Tim headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency aic situated at Rajkot, which has been 
the scat of the Bepresentative of the Government 
for over 100 years. In the Rivjkot Civil Station 
whhh was first leased from the Rajkot State in 
1803 Tlio pcrboniul of the Headquarters is 
as follows — 

lien'ktd {or the Sfoles of Western India The 
Hon’ hie Mr L C Gibson, C i k , i P 8 

Judvial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India 1) R Norninn, los 

Secretary to the Uon’blethe Resident M»jor 
J'j W licit her 

The Salute States in tlds Agency arc 17 In 
number, namely — 

1 Cubh State, 2 Idar State, 3 Juiiagadh 
State, 4 Nawaiia gar Slate, 5 BhavnHg.ii State, 
0 Porbaoder State, 7, Dhrangadhru State 


I 8 Radhanpur State, » Morvi State 10 Gondnl 
State, 11 Jafrabad (.fanjira State) 12 Wakanier 
State, 13 Pahtana State, 14 Dhroi State, 16 
Llmhdl State, 10 RojkotSt,ite and 17, Wadhwan 
State 

The subordinate .igeutioB are three in number, 
namely — 

We->tein Kithi/ivvai Ageney, 

Eastim Kathiawir Agem y, and 
babur Kuutha Arlik y 

Weitern Kathiawar Agency — The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, wiUi Hi ‘idquaiUrsat Rajkot 
Civil Station, was conbtitutid uv the amalgama- 
tion in 11)23 of two (Sorathand Halar) out of the 
tour Prants or JJi'^trlLts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divldid The 
combined district vvhh h was at flr>-t named 
‘The Western Kathiawar States” was given 
its present doslgnution iu 1927 

The Agency contjiitis 47 non salute Jmlsdle- 
tional State sand Taluk is mil four Tin m. (ircles 
.Fiirihdletional Statis m diiei t polltleal rol.i- 
tlons with the Polltkal Agent include — 

Jasdan, Munivndiir Thana-Devll, Vsdla, 
Vlipiir, Mallu, Kotela S.mp'aiil, Jetpiir, Bllkha 
and Khirusra 

Volitual Agent \ J Hopkluson, e i F , i o fi 
Eastern Kathiawar Agency— 'I he Lastern 

Kathiawar Agciuv, wilii Headquarters at 
Wadhwan Civil Station was constituted in 1928 
by combining the tveo Plants of Jhalawad and 
Oolielwad The eombined District was first 
styled “The JiuHtnn Kathiawar Steit-es” and 
was given it preaent designation in 1927 Ihe 
udmlnlstratiou and eon'-titution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Wcstein Kathiawar 
Agency 

The Agency eoutaiiiR 113 non salute Jiitisellc- 
tlonal States and Talukus aiKl 7 Thana Cireles 
Among jurisdli lioual St lies in direit political 
nliitions with tlie Pohtii.il Agent, Kistein 
lvatlilav\.ir Agemy, the following are piomi 
noiit — 

I.nkht.ir, sivl .1 Chmla, \ala, I^thi, Mull, 
Ikijani and I'utHi 

I’ohfnal Agent I.t (ol H M \(ightwiek, 
1 A 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — Thu Sabur Kantha 
Agemv, with Hoadqimiter' at S.idra Civil 
Station, was constitute d by the amalgamation 
of thu Mahi Kantha and Banns Kantha Agencies 
Pievious to 1913 the administration of these 
two agent Ics was on tho usual lines with a 
Political Agent ini haj go of each whileafter (hat 
date tho organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two ugenties 
The Agency contains 40 Jurlsdhllouiil non 
salute btatcBund eight Th.ina Cirelts 

Among ChiefB in direct rtJations with the 
Political Agent the Stitisof Malpur, Manta 
and Moluuipur in the Sadra Dlvi-ionand tho^e 
of Thnrad and Wao In the BanuR Division aie 
pi online nt 

Polih^-al Agait C,iptain L \\ Wooldridge 
Bhavnagar — This btatulies at the head and 
west Bide of the Gulf of Cambay The Qohei 
Kajpnta, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagai 
beloQgB, are said to have aettlod in the country 
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about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose | 
three sons— Hanojl, Saraugjl and Shahjl— are 
descendod respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Falitana An Intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government i 
and Bhavnagar In the elghteentlj century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which Infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar , but the various claims over I 
Bhavnagar were consolidated In the hands of 
the British Government In 1807 The Stati I 
pays an annual tribute of Rs 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Ra *1,681 8 0 as Poshkashl 
to Baroda and Rk 22,858 a** Zortalbl to Juna- 
gadh Ills Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar I 
slnhji siieceed.d to the qadx on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir BhaA slnhjl, K o 8 i , on 17th 
Tuly 1019 and was invested with full powers 
on 18tli April 1931 The StaK Council 
coiiMsttd of Sir Prabhash inkar I) Pattanl, 

K C I K , as President The other members 
of the Council wire Dewan Bahadur T K 
Irlvcdi Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 

M A , LL B , Bar at Law and Mr A P Pattanl 
M A (Cantab ) This Council was abolished 
from November loth, 19*17 and l)lv^nnates^stom 
was introduced with Mr A P Pattanl, M A 
(Ciuitnb ) as wan, Mr N M ‘lurtl, B A ,ll b , 

IS Niih Dewan, Mr B V Mchti M A , LL B , 
\dvo(at( (0 8) as Tudlcial \s8i8tant and 
Mr H M Trivedi, BA.ii.B.as l•(r^onnl 
Vssistanl One noteworthy feature of 
the administration Is the complete separation 
of judicial from cxectitlve functions and the 
decentralisation of authority la another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart 
mentshave lieen dearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere *8 Independent of the others 
being direct! \ responsible to the Dewan 


Into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vloissltudes of war they wore confirmed 
in their possession of Hahacl, Its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Pirman Issued by Emperor Aura- 
ngxeb The States of Wankanor, Llrat)dl, Wadh 
wan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are off- 
shoots from Dhrangadhra Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shrl Sir Ghanshyaraslnhjl, 
0 (M t , K 0 B I , Maharaja Raj Sahob, Is the 
ruler of the State and tlie titular head of all the 
Jhalas The admhiistration is conducted under 
the Maharaja’s dlre( lions by an ollli latlug Dt wan 
Mr Maliiprasad M Ai\ind, Ji \ , LL n The scdl 
Itelng nnmcntlvflt tor cotlon < iiltlA ation, the 
jiriiM Ipnl < ropH arc long ‘Stapled ( o( ton and cereals 
ot AarlouH kinds Exollcnt building and orna 
mi nkil stone is quarried from the hills situated 
within the State Wadagara Halt of an excellent 
quality wrlth Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt arc also manufai tured In the 
State Salt Works at Kiula width otfer practically 
Inexhaustlbli siipiilii a for their manufacture 
'lo utilize these valuabk risomics, the State 
built a huge factory in Dliiangadlira, known 
as the Shrl Shakti Alkali Works, for tlu manu- 
fai lure on a largo scale of Soda Ash, Causllo 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as hyc-piodui ts of salt 
'1 he < apltal tow n Is Dlirangadhra a fortified 
town. 76 miles wist of AhmtHlalmtl 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway ftnm 
Wadhwan Juntlion to Halvad, a distance of 
4(1 miles, which is worked liv the B B A C 1 
Railway An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under conti mplatiun A railway siding has 
been laid fiom Dhrangadhra lo Kuda— a dis 
tame of 11 miles — to facilitate tlic salt trallic 

Gondal State— 'H k Ruling Piinn of 
Goudal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 


The chief products of the Stale an grain, 
cotton ‘oigar-cane and salt I'hc chh f inanu- 
factiircs are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhavnagar Stat<> Railway is 307 miks 
In length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bliavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and eurrled 
on an extensivi trade as one of the jirinelpal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton In 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
I amn rs and 260 State Infantry 

Population (in 19*31) was 600,274 of whom 
«*' per cent wire Hindus and 8 per ei nt 
Mahomedans 1 he average income for tlie last 
five years was Rs 1,27,12,329 exclusive of 
Rs 1 37 average expenditure 


Dhrangadhra State is a SUte of the Firs' 
Glass In Kathiawar with a population of nearb 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square mllel 
exclusive of the Dhran^hra portion of thi 
Rurin of Cutch The ruler of Dhrang^hra is thi 
.n family of Rajputs, original!’ 

called the Makvanas This Rajput clan Is o 
peat antiquity having migrated to Kathiawa 
from the North, establishing Itself first at Pati 
m the Ahmedabad District, thence moving t( 
Halvod and finally settling in Its present seat 
guardians of the North-Eastern mar 
pes of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeated!’ 
from the successive Inroads of the Mahomedan' 


title of n H Maharaja Thakorc Saheb, the prt 
' scut Ruler being H H hhri Bhagwat Hinlijl 
0 0 B 1 , 0 c I y The larly founder of the State 
KuinbhojI 1 had a modi si estate of 20 villiigi s 
Kumbhojl 11, the most powerful Chid 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present hinils by coiiqiust, but 
it was left to the prew ut ruler to develoji 
Its resources to the utmost, and In the words 
of Lord Reay, Govirnor of Bombay, by Its 
“Importance and advanced administration 
to get It ricognised as a hirst Class Slate" 
The State pavs a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 
riic chid products arc cotton, groiiiidimts 
' and grain and tin chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabric s and gold 
embroidery Oondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the Statis of its chiss for the 
vigour with which jmhlie works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of tin larllist ploniers 
of rallwav enterprise In Kathiawar, having 
Initiated the Dhasu Dhoiaji liin It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Todhpnr siction lalJvd tlie Goudal 
Railway with its Knnkav iv Ikigiisia Extension 
and manages it along with the Porbandar State 
ILulway and the Jitulsur Rajkot Railway 
subsequently built In jwrtnrrship with other 
Native States in Kathiawar 'Thore are no 
export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues Gondal 
stands first In Kathiawar In rosjaet 

(M the spread of edination, female idtieiitloii 
in the State being compiilBory Rs *32 26likhs 
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liave boon 8j»pnt on irrigation tankb und ijinals 
water Rupply and dKtiidly to the towns of 
(iondal, J)horaji and IJpliti The capital ih 
G ondal a lortiflid town on the lino betwern 
Ralkot and J( taisar 


Junagadh State — A first class State under 
the West! rn Jndia States Agency and lies in tht 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen 
insula between 24*-44' and 21®-58' North latl 
tude , 70* and 72“ East longitude with the Halar 
division of theprovlnce as its northern boundary 
and Oohiiwad Pi ant to its east It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea The 
Statels divided into 12 Mahals IthaslOports 
of which the principal are Vei:aval,Maiigrol and 
Nawabandar The principal rivers in the State 
are the Bliadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati 
Machhuridrl, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Ra\u 1 
and Sabll The principal town of Jiinagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of theOirnar and 
the Dntar Hills while in antiquity and his 
lorieal interest it yields to none The Lpperkote 
or old citadel contains Interesting Buddhist 
oaves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour 
hood is honey combed with caves of their 
r( mams 'I'her* are a number of fine modern 
buildings in tin town The famous Asoka in 
scrlption of the Buddhist time car\cd out on 
a big bolster ot black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Glrnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shlvaites, the Vaishnuvltes 
and otlier Hindus To the south-east of the 
Giriiar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Oir comprising 404 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 guntlms It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the btaU and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
llc>n The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and tlie average revenue amounts to 
about its 1,00,00,000 The total population 
Recording to the census of 19 il is 545,152 
Until 1472 wlieii it was conqueied bv 
Sultan Mahomed Bcgra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Hajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of tlie Chuda Sanm tribe During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de 
pendency of Dellil under the immediate autho 
rltv of the Moghal Viccroj of Gujarat About 
1735 when the roi)rc8cntativc of the Moghuls 
liad lost his aiithorltv in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babl, the ancestor of tlie present Bald Bulei, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule The ruler of Junagadh hrsf 
entered Into engagements with the British 
Govoriimeiit in 1807 Ihe principal articlcB of 
orodnetion In the State arc cotton, bajrl, juvvar, 
sesaranm, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass 
timber, stone, castor-seed, llsh, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, coeoanuts, bamboos, etc , while 
those of manufacture aie ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and sliver embroidery, pottery hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc The State pays 
a tribute of Its 28,394 aniinallv to the Priw 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Ils 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwsr on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute stvled 
Zortalbl amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomeodan supremacy The State main- 


tains State forces consisting ot Lancers und tin 
Malinbat Kliauji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Baud 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
Mahuhat Khan HI, a C l k , K C 8 I , who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh In descent from 
His Highness BahadurkhaiijI I, tlie founder of 
the Buhl Family of Junagadh in 1735 A D His 
HlglmesB the Nawab Salieb was born on 2n(l 
August 1900 and Bucccodid to tlie gaat iii 
1911 

Ruler -Cajitain His Higlinrsb Sir Mahabat 
Iviianji Basiilkliuiiii, G 0 i K . Iv C S 1 

Ihir Slijihz Ida M a b o m e fl 

Diluwarklianji, 2iid Shalizada Mahoim d 
Hiriiatklianj) 

PnxuiiHl of tht t'ounul — I Moiilc itli, L^cj 
C I I , I (' h (llitd ) 

Nawanagar State on the soiitlurn shutc 
of the Gull oi Cutcli lias an area of 1,791 square 
miles The Maharaja of Navanagar IS a Tadeja 
Jlajput by caste , aud belongs to the same 
family us the Bao of Cutch Thr Jidejei*' 
onginallv entered Jvalliiawar from ( utcli, iiid 
disposse Hse el (he .imniit family of Tithwastlicn 
estatilisln d at <«lmmli 'I'lie town of Jamnagar 
was founded In 1540 The present lam baheb is 
1 lent ( oloncl His Highness Maharaja Tam Shri 
l)ig\ jj.ivasinliji Silifb, e. ( I ] , j\ f s j a IM , 
wile* sine ceded in Viuil H)il Ihe jiniKlpil 
pioeiuets ire gniii eotton uid oilseed^ 

shijqHd fiom the poits ol tlie State \ 
smill p( 111 tlslieiv lies oil tilt lenst 
liie St >te jiav-. \ tllliute of Bs 1 20 09 > 
pel iimuiii jointlv to Hie Biitisli 

Government tlie Gaekwar of Biioda and 
Zeirtulhi tei the Nawiii) eif luuagadli 
The btite maintains two squadrons tif 
Nawanagar State Lanecis and IJ company, 
ot the State Infantry 'J he e apital Is Jamnagar 
n fiourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit 
situated 5milcse istofthe poitof Bedi i modern 
port utloiding ill lucilitii s Jhi state owns a 
llullway which traverses llneieigh its tnfirt 
tcrntoiv and Is pert ol tin Biilwiev system 
< eimn < ting the Peninsula with the miinlarid 
Populatiein 4,09,192 Bcvcniic lu arlv 
Jth 94 lakhs 

Dewan — Khan Bvhaelur Mcrwanji Pesteinjl, 

It A , LL It 

Mihtnrf/ Steretaru and Home Member — 
Cul II K ILimmatshiliji 

I'erMnul tssnluht — (apt (leolfrey Cl irki 

Cutch — The State Is bouude d on the north 
and uortli-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palaupur Agency, on the south by the J’tnmsiila 
of Kathlaw’nr and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
itann of Cutch, Is 8,249 square miles 'I'he 
capital is Bhu], where the ruling Clilef (the 
Maharao) His Highm ss Muha Kao 8ri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, q c Bi , Q o i E , resides From 
its isolated position, the special charactenstu of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
Strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
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ruler, the peiilusula of Cutob hn» uiore 
of the eleoientB of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Bind 
tribe of Samma Bajputs in the fourteenth oen* 
tury The section of the Bammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutoh were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both Iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch Is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruilng chief is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with Jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is tlie number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherwoud of the Maha ILao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency The number of tiiese chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Outoh is about 10,000 The British military 
force having been withdrawn from BbuJ, the 
Bthte now pays Bs 82,257 annually as an 
AoJar equivalent to the British Government 
The military force consists of about 
1.000 in addition to which, there are some 
Irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand 

Porbandar — The Porbandar State on tiie 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiswar 
comprises an area of 042^ square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931 The 
capital of tlie State is Porbandar, a flourish- 
ing port iiaving trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
(X>ntinental Forts The State has its own 
Railway The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to In^rtant places in as well 
as outside India Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
expoited to Africa The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs Tata & Suns was established at 
Porbandar in 1912 It mamifactures Oanapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among more recent Industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadir Salt Works, the Maharaua Spinning 
and Weaving Mill, the Natwar Match 
Works and the Hosiery Works The State 
maintains a Military Force Porbandar is the 
terminus of the dally Bombay Kathiawar Air 
Service of the Air Services of India Ltd 

His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shr] Sir 
Natwarsinhjl Bahadur, k 0 s 1 , la the present 
Ruler of the State Bom 00 the 80th June 1901 
His Highness ascended the gadt on the 26th 
January 1920 and has married Princess 
Rupaliba Saheb, 11 b s , of Llmbdi 

Bad^ spur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 


of the UlustrlouB Babi family, who since the 
reigu of Humayuu have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat The present Ruler 
Is His Highness Nawab Murtuzakhanji 
lurav irkfianji iSfawab Saheb of Radhau- 
pur The State maintains a Police force 
of 170 Tim princluai products are cotton, 
wheat and grain Tlie capital is Radlianpur 
town, a considorablt) trade centre for Northern 
Giijaiut and Cutcli Sami has a cotton 
press and 3 ginning factories There la one 
ginning factory at Munjpur and one at 
Sankesiiwar wliich is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round Goturka, Dev 
and Trukoii Loti arc also the ])rineipnl places of 
pllgriiiiagc fur MaiiommedaiiH, Vaislmavas and 
Brahmins, respectively 

There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, VIZ , Fatelikote at Radlianpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadov at Loti. 
Saukheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghtl, Varanatlia place at Waghel, 
Tatloshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
BIrotava, Old Masjld at Munjnur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Maliabali Plr's Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nllkantlia Maliadev at Kunwat 

There Is also an Anath Asliram for tire poor 
known as "Ihe Hussein baklite jSahebu 
Moliobat Vilas ” 

His Highness tire Nawab Salieb Baliadur lias 
establislied a Bank natned “ Vadhiar Bank*’ 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and tlius save tiiein from the clutches of 
the money 1( nders 

Idar— Idar la a flrst-dass State with an 
area of 1,609 square tulles and an average 
revenue of about 20 laklis The present Ruler 
of Idar H H Mahuiuja Sliri Hlinmat Singhji 
is a Rajput of the Ratliod clan He wu^ 
born in 1899 A D and asi ended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maliaraja Sir Dowlat Slnghjl His Highness 
accompanied His lute HiglmeBS Lt-Col Sir 
Dowlat Hlnglijlto Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty tiro Klng- 
Emperor in Loudon and acted as Page to hTs 
Im^rlal Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911 The subordinate Feudatory 
Ja^rdars are divided into three classes The 
Jaglrdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jlwarak 
'rirose known as Sardar Pattawats are descen 
dauts of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singltjl and Ral Blngh ji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom giants of land 
were made by Maharaja Bhlv Slnghjl in 1741 A D 
on condiUou of military service In the case of 
the Bboomiaa are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Kao 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receives 
Rs 52,427 annually on account of Khlchdi and 
other BaJ Haks Horn his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talulcas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and ^ys Rs 80,840 as 
Qimsdana to Qaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government 
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Vljaynatfar — The Btate has an area ofi and othfr Haks from Idar Tlie i)reHent Ruler 
135 square nilloB with a population of 8,491 and is Rao Mhrl HamnliHiiihJi Hiuduainhjl He was 
an annual revenue of about Rs 93,850 The born on ^rd January 1004 and succeeded to the 
Ruler is Ratliod Rajput His anctators havinK gadi in 191 fl The Ruler has no salute but 
left Idar, establlRhed tlielr rule in Pola after) on account of the historic Importance of 
having conquered the Radhiai Rajputs of that the family he enjoyed rank above the Ruler 
place 'J'he Htivte enjoys full ])lpnary powers of the salute State of Danta In the old 
and pays no triliute to iiny autlioritv, but on the Mahl Eantha Agency 
contrary refdvcs ( hiiuth, Tika, Hnlhgarnal 


BARODA RESIDENCV AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon the cstabliahment of direftj 
relations between the Go\ eminent of India and 
the Bombay States aim e April 1933 many States I 
and Estates whi< h were previously included hi 
the various Rolltlcal Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been Included In a newly 
formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known ns the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States The Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agcmy, 
the Kalra Agem y, the Surat Agem y, the Naslk 
Agency and the 'J hana Agency 
The following are the full-powered salute 
Stales now in direct political rclutions with the 
Govcinmenl of India thioiigh the R'^jldtnt foi 
Baiodn ami the Qnjuiut Statis - - 

(1) Balnsinor (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(2) Bansda (Old Surat Agency) 

(3) Baria (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(4) Baroda 

(6) Cambay (Old Kalra Agency) 

(6) 0 h h 0 t a 

li depur (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(7) Dharampur (Old Surat Agency) 

(8) Jawhar (Old Thana Agency) 

(9) Lunawada (Old Rowa Kantha Agency) 

(10) Rajplpla (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(11) Sachin (Old Surat Agency ) 

(12) Sant (Old Rewa Kantha Agency ) 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 

Baroda and consist of — 

Resident for Baroda and the Oujnrat states — 
Lieutcnant-Ck)loncl E J D Colvin, oik 
Secretary to the Resident for Batoda and the 
Oujarat States ~M W oith, Esq , i o s 

Undersecretary to the Resident for Raioda and 
the Oujarat States —Captain R K M S.ikcr 
Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Baroda 
and Oujarat States — Mr A W D» Cruz 

Balasinor — This state has an area of 160 
square miles, a population of 52,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 21 lakhs The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family The 
State pays a tribute of Rs 9,70(1-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government The name of the present 
Ruler is Babl Shrl Jamlatkhanjl Manvar- 
khanjl, Nawab of Balasinor He was bom on 
the 10th November 1804 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899 The Ruler of the State 
received In 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 


sion according to Muhammadan Law In the 
event of failure of direct heirs The Nawab 
Is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 
Bansda — '1 his btate has an area of 216 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 7| lakhs The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solankl Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sldhraj Jaysing 
1 he present Ruler Maharaval Shrl Indpasluhji 
was bom on 16th Pebruarv 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi In September 1011 The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs He Is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 0 guns 

Baria — The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
I State Railway from Plplod Station on the B B & 
C I Railway at a distance of 10 miles The ave* 
lage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs The 
Ruler, Lieut Col His Highness Maharaval Shrl 
Sir Runjitsinbli, K c s i , is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khicbi Chowhan Rajputs 
I who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
I capital at Champanor, enjoying the proud title 
[ of Pavapatls The State pays no tribute either 
I to the British Government or to any other 
I Indian State His Highness served In France 
and Flanders In the Great European War and 
j in the Afghan War, 1919 He Is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
' of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns 
j Coinbay — This Stntehas an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 87,701 and an annual 
; revenue of about Rs 11 lakhs The founder of 
I the Ruling family was Mirra Jafar Najam e sanl 
Mominkhan I, the last but one of the 
j Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat The 

E resent Ruler h His Highness Nujara ud- 
lauluh Mumtar iil-Mulk Momiakhan Bahadur 
Dllaverjung Nuwab Mlrza Husain Yaver 
Khan Saheb Bahadur He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 2l8t 
January 1916 and was Invested with ruling 
powers on the 1 3th December 1930 His 
Highness Is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns 
I Chbota Udepur — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs The 
Ruling famUy belongs to the Khlchl Chavan 
Raiput clan and claims descent from the last 
Fatal Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
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state being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress In 1484 The name of the present 
Bulcr is Maharawal Shrl Natwarsinhji He was 
bom on the Iflth November 1900 and succeeded 
to the ga(h on the 29th August 1928 on the death 
of his father He Is a member of the Chamber of 
Prinres and enjoys a dynastic salute of 
0 guns 

Dharampur — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a i>opulat]on of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue of about Us lakhs The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchsndrnjl of Hindu Mythology The> 
belong to the Solar Slsodla Rajputs dynasty 
The present llaja, His Highness ^harana bhri 
Vijajdcvjl Mohandevjl, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the ffudi on 
the 26th March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and onjovs 
a dynastic salute of 0 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 

Jnwhor — Ihls State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Borabav Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain It has 
an area of 308 square miles, a population of 
67,261 and an average annual revenue of 
about Its JJ lakliH The present Ruler 11 H 
Raja Pstaiighhab alias Icshwantrao Vlkianmhah 
wau invested with full administrative powcis 
on the 16th January 19J8 He exercises full 
t ivil and t'llmlnal Jurisdiction, and is a Member 
of fhc Cliamber of rrliues in liin own right He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 0 guns j 

Lunawada —Tho State has an area of S88 
square miles, a population of 05,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 5^ lakhs Tho 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the hiatorlc 
Solankl clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jayslnh of Anhllwad 
(Gujarat) Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a cousldor 
able forest area yielding rich timber The 
present Ruler, Lieut Maharana Shrl Virbhadra 
slnhjl, was invested with full jeowers on 2nd 
October 1930 He Is a member of tho Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dy nastlc salute of 9 
guns 

Rajpipla — This Important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada It has an area of l,617i 
square miles, a population of 2,00,085 and an 
average annual revenue of about Rs 24| lakha 
The lands are rich and v'cry fertile and, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation In large quantities In 
the south-east talukas The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H H Maharana 
Shrl Sir Vljaysinhji, k c s i , Is said to derive Its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests Tho 
capital is Rajpipla which Is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State His 
Highness Is a member of tho Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns 

Sachin —Sachin Is the senior of tho only 
two AbysBlnian States in India The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira Tho founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sldl Abdul Karim Mobommed 
Yakut Khan In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sjd} Abdul KarjjQ jMobonimedl 


Vsknt Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sldl Jauhar in favour of 
Nawab Sldl Mobommed Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan s younger brother This led 
to several complications which Nawab Sldl 
Abdul Karlin Moliommtd Yakut Khan decided 
to avoid and made the great sucrlflco of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother Nawab Sldi 
Mobommed Ab<liil Karim Yakut Klian Intended 
to go to Tlppu Sultan and gain his support bet 
as this was considered politic, the Honourable 
the Last India Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the good olflces of M!r Mallet 
(aftcruards Sir Charles) and Nana Furnavls, the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwa 
a Triple Alllanec was signed on the 6th June 
1791, by wlildi N.iwab Bid! Abdul Karim 
Mobommed, Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin Nawab Sldl Abdul Karim Mohonimcd 
Yakut Khan was granted tlu henditary title of 
Nawab bv the Kmperor of Dilhi, His imperial 
Majesty Shah Alum II, and was also granted a 
“Haft Hazari” and tho “ Mahl Maratab “ 
The Rulcis of Sachin arc known us amongst the 
6rbt nowciful Princes in India to liave cemented 
an alliance of perpetual friendship with the 
British The present Ruler is His Highness 
Nawab Sldl Mohommed Haider Mobommed 
Yakut Khan, who was born on the Jlth of 
September 1009 and succeeded to the Throne on 
1 9tli November 1030 His Highness is a member 
of tho Chamber of PriuceB in his own right 

Sant,— This State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a ])opulation of 83,538 and an annual 
revenue of alx)ut Rs 4,02,166 The Ruling 
family belongs to tho Mahlpavat branch of the 
Puvar or Parmar Rajt)uts The Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384-9-10 to Sclndla This 
tribute is now paid by the State to the British 
Government The present Ruler Maharana 
Shrl Jorarwarslnhjl Pratapslnhll was bom on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi In 
1896 He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Bewa Kantha Agency.— Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 

This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency It Is comprised 
of all the non aaJuto States and Estates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously In the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agency 

Rewa Kantha means tho district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada This river is held In 
high veneration among the Hindus especially In 
the Bombay Presidency 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern Stales, te , Kadana 
and the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of tho Mahl river In fact tho Rewa Kantha 
Agency (omprlscs territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers 

The population consists of tho following main 
classes Hindus, Jains, Mtisalmans, Animistic 
Bhlls, Dhankas, Kolia aud Nalkdas, 

Surgana. — Is situated on the borden of 
the Nasik District. 
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The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadrls and the Surat District 
which Is ^rcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs 
Of these 18 are Bhlls and 1 a Kokani 
The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Residency in view of the 
fact that the Secretary to the Resident at Baroda 
and the Oiijerat States Is also ex oi|?cto PoUtlcal 
Agent of this Agency, consist of — 

Political Agent — M Worth, Esq ,10 6 


I Deputy Political Agent —Kumar Shrl 
Banesinhjl J Jhala 

Deputy Political Agent for the Dangt — 
Mr £ 0 Sampson, u B e 

Many of the Statee and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted Jurisdictional powers 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jarabughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the flrst three named being Included 
In the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Lhnmber of Princes 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY 


This Resldtncy which was formed in con se 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India Includes the following States — 


Kolhapur 


Mirnj (Senior) 

Janjlra 


Mlraj (Junior) 

Savantvadl 


Kurandwad (Senior) 

Mudhol. 


Kurendwad (Junior) 

Sangll 


Ramdurg 

Bhor 


Aundh 

Jamkhandl 


Akalkot 

Phaltan 


Savanur 

lath 


Badl Estate 

These States are in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan States, 
whose headquarters arc at Kolhapur 

Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
States — Lt Col K A G Evans Gordon 


Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan Statee — Nawabzada Mir Baeed Alani 
Khan, Bar at Law 

Under Secretary to the Retidenl for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States — (Ex offlelo) Major J W 
Rundall (on leave), Lt J R S Walkby (offg ) 

Kolhapur — Kolhapur Is a State with an 
area of 3,217 1 square miles, population 
9,67,137 and a gross annual revenue of 
Rs L26,70,398 The present Ruler Is Oolonel 
Hie Highness Sir Shri Rajaram Chhatrapatl 
Maharajasaheb, aosT, qoie He has a 
dynastic salute of 19 guns The Ruling House 
is descended from a jounger branch of the 
Great Shlvaji, the Founder of the Mahratta 
Empire There are nine Feudatory Jahagirs 
under the Darbar, of which the most Important 
are the four Major Jahagirs of Vlshalgad 
Bavada, Kagal Senior and Ichalkaranji , the 
remaining five (viz , Kapshl Torgat, Kagal 
Junior, Hlmmat Bahadur and Sarlashkar 
Bahadur) are called the Minor Jahagirs 
They are administered by their holders 
Kolhapur entered into Treaty relations of 
an important political nature with the British 
Government in 1812, by which, Kolhapur was 
guaranteed against the attacks of foreign powers 
and its integrity assured The State pays no 


tribute and supports a Military Force of 692 
Kolhapur State Is rll\lded Into 7 Talukas and 
3 Mahals Kolhapur City is known on account 
of Itfl rpllglous sanctJtA , as the " Southern 
Benares,” and Is famous for the architectural 
beauty of its temples Its hill forte are also 
famed In history It Is a great centre of higher 
education and has flourishing Industries The 
principal articles of production are rice, Jawari, 
8ugar-r*ne and tobacco, and manufactures are, 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, sugar, oil seeds, 
pottery and hard ware The Sahyadrl Moun- 
tains flank the State on the west and contain 
some of the finest aluminium beauxlte deposits 
in the world In very large quantities In 
educational, industrial, and social progress and 
in reforms, Kolhapur ranks with the most 
progressive States The Shahu Spinning and 
wearing Mills the Sugar Mills, the Kouiapui 
Bank with Branches, Cinema Industries, as 
well as full grade Arts, Law and B T Collei,e8, 
t-eistlfy to the growing Importance of modern 
Kolhapur and to Its progiesslve administration 

Janh** — This State I* situated to the South 
of the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency 
The most noticeable point in its history is the 
sutcessful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Westcin India, made a gainst the deter- 
mined attacks of the Marathas The British, on 
succeeding the Marathas as masters of the 
Konkan,rcfralned from interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the State The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with a title of Hawab He has a 
Sanad guaranteeing succesBlon according to 
Mahommedan law and pays no tribute The last 
ruler, H H Nawab Sldl Sir Ahmed Khan 
a 0 1 H , died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by his eon,Hle Highness Sldi MuhammadKhan 
born on the 7th March 1914 The State was 
under a minority administration until 9th 
November 1933 when His Highness the present 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers Hie 
area of the State is 379 square miles, and the 
population 1,10,388 The average revenue is 
about 11 lakhs Including that derived from a 
small dopendcucy named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency The Capital is Murud on the main land 
the name of Janjlra being retained by the island 
fort opposite His Highness the Nawab Is 
entitled to a dynastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 18 guns within his own 
territories. 
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SawantWBdi.— This Bute has an area of 
930 square miles and a population of 230,580. 
The average revenue is Bs 6,66,140 It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa. 
tiie general aspect of ^ country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury The late Ruler Major His Highness 
Baje Bahadur Shrimant Ehem Sawant alias 
Bapusaheb Blionale, K 0 8 i , having expired on 
the 4th July 1937, His Excellency the Crown 
Representath e recognised his only minor son 
His Highness Raja Shlvram Sawant Bbonsle, 
the present Ruler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Rani Parwatibaisaheb Bbonsle 
as R^eut to conduct the administration 
of the State during the minority of the present 
Ruler from 6th October 1987 Bice is the piiu- 
cipal crop of the SUte, and It is rich in 
vaiuable teak The sturdy Marathas ot 
ttio State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi or simply 
Wadi The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns 
Mudbol —The State has an area of 869 square 
miles, a population of 62,832 and au annual 
jevenue of about Rs 8,00.000 The present 
Ruler — Raja Shrimant Bhairav Smhji Malojlrao 
(ihurpade— is a minor The administration is 
carried on by u Council of Regency, with the 


Ranisaheha as Regent The minor Raja was 
born on the l&th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 9th November 1937 Tlie 
Ruler euiovs a dynastic salute of 9 guns and is 
entitled to be received by the Viceioy 
SangU —The State has an orek of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,&8,44S And an annual 
revenue of Rs 16,29,349 The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwus. The present 
Ruler Captain (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chlutamanrav Dhundiraj 
alias Appaaaheb Fatwardban, K 0 1 X , was 
bom on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the aad% in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chlutamanrav Patwardhan 
He was Investeo with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining hla majority Els 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns His 
Highness exerclst® first (lass jurisdiction 
Bhor — Kolhapur and Deccan States Agency 
The State lies In the Western Ghats in 
wild and mountainous country It has an 
area oi 910 square miles, a population of 1,41,540 
and an annual revenue of about Rs 7 lakhs 
The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant Raghunath- 
rao Shankarrao ahaa Babasaheb Pandit Pant 
Sachlv The honour of a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and the hereditary title of Raja were 
conferred on Jdm In J027 and 1986 respectively 


The following ate the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency — 


State 

Name of Chief 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 
to British 
Government 

Akalkot . 

Raja Shrimant Vljayslnh 
Patesinh Bhonsie, Raja 01 

! 498 

I 

92,606 

Rs 

6,37,000 

Rs 

14,692 

Aundb 

Raja Shrimant Bhavanrao 
ShrlniVBSrao ahaa Bala 
saheb Pant Pratiuidhl, 
Raja of 

501 

76,507 

8,84,000 

No tribute 

llhor 

Raja Shrimant Raghuratb 
rao Shankarrao alias Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant bachiv, 
Raja of 

910 

1,41,540 

6.02,000 

4,084 

Jamkhandl 

Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, Ruja of 

624 

1.14,282 

9,30,000 

20,841 

Jaujlra 

H H Nawab Sidl Muhmmad 
Khan Sidl Ahmed Khan, 
Nawab of Janjira 

379 

1,10,388 

11,60,000 

No tribute 

Jath 

Lt Raja Shrimant Ylja- 
yasinhrao Eamrao alius 
Babasaheb Dafle, Raja of 

980 8 

91,102 

8,08,000 

11,247 

Kolhapur 

Colonel H H Shrl Sir Raja- 
ram Chhatrapati Maharaj, 
0 0 s 1 . 0 c I E , Maharaja 
of 

8.217 1 

9,57,137 

53,92,000 

(Including 

Feudatory 

Jaghira) 

No tribute 
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The following are the parliciilars of the States grouped i i this llc-ldenry — conUl 


State 

Name of Chief 

1 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 
to British 
Government 




1 

i Ra 

Rs 

Kurundwad 

(Sealor) 

1 hhrimant Chiutaraanrao 

, Bhakhnndrurao aiiai 

1 Balftsahel) Putvardlian 

(niiaor) Chief of 

1 182 5 

1 

44,204 

j 2,49,000 

9 610 

Kurundwad 

(Junior) 

(1) Shrlinarit Ganpatrao 

Mtidhavrao alias 

Bapusaheb PatwardUan, 

1 Kaja of 



1 

1 


i 

1 

(2) blirlraant fianpatrao 

Trlmbakrao a/iasTatva 
‘aheb Patwardhan 
(muior) ( hlef of 

110 02 

1 

89,583 

, 1,90,000 

f^o tribute 

Ml raj 
(Senior) 

ilaja Shiimant Sir Ganga 
dharrao Gancah alias \ 

liahaaheb Patwardhan, 

K 0 1 E , liiia of 

S42 

93,957 

1 5,32,000 

1 

12 558 

Mira] 

(Junior) 

bhrlmant Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Uabasaheb 
patwardhan, K 0 i r , llaji 
of 

looi 

40,086 

1 2,86,000 

! 

7,389 

Mudhul 

ftija Shiimaiit l’•luira^Hingh 
ilalojirao Kaje (Ihuipade 
Kaja ot (niinnt) 

30S 

62 860 1 

1 

3,35,000 

2,671 14 

Thai tan 

Major Uija Shrlmant Malo 
Jirao Mudhojirau alias 
Nanasaheb Nalk Nimbiil 
kar, lliji ot 

397 

68,761 

0,f 8,000 

9,600 

llanidurg 

Shi Uu ant Kamrao Venkat 
rao alias Eausalieb lihave 

ICO 

35,401 

1,89,000 

No trlbuti> 

Sangll 

Capt H H Raja Shrlmant 
Sir Clilntamaurao Dhuudi 
lao alias Appasaheb Pat- 
wardlian, K c J t, , Raja of 

1,136 

2,58,442 

15,29,000 

Do 

Savantwadl j 

H H Raja Bahadur Slirl- 
mant bluvrani Sawant 
13lJonslc, lUja of (miuoi) 

930 

20,30 589 

6,56,000 

Do 

Savanar 

Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 
khan Saheb Dllair Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of 

73 

20,320 

2,19,000 

Do 

Wadi E^-tate 

Mehorban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao alias Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

! 

12 

1,704 

12,807 

Do 
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EASTEIIN STATES AGENCY. 


On April Ist, 1933, theEdHtern States ARoncj 
was created, and an Agent to theGov<rnor- 
Ooneral was appointed at Ranchi The Agency 
embraced 26 Orissa States, formerly included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 14 Cential 
Provinces States Subsequently on December 
Ist, 1936, the two Bengal States of CoochBehai 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political Agencies under 
the Resident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
vtz 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with Its head- 
quarters at Sambalpurand with which the follow 
Ing States are in Political relations — 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Baudh, 
Bonai Daapalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, 
Keonlhar, Khandnara, Kharsawan, Narsingh- 
mir, Nayagarh, Nilglri, Pal Lahara, RairakJml, 
Ranpur, Scraikda, Son* pur, Taliherand Tigiria 

(2) The Chhattl«garh States Agency wlthits 
headquarters at Raipur and with whith the 
following States are in Political relations — 

Bastar, ChangbliaUr, Ghhulkhadan, Jashpur, 
Kalahandl, Ranker, Kawardha, Khairagurh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh, HakU,Saran 
garh, Surgujaand Udaipur 

(3) The Bengal States A gency with Its head- 
quarters at Calcutta and with which the follow 
Ing States are In Political relations — 

Cooch Bchar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura 

Of all these States the Rulers of six enioy 
the distinction of salute, nr, Cooih Bchar 
and Tripura ol 1 iginis, and Mayurbhuij, Patna, 
Kalaliandi and Soiiepur of 1) guns 

The total area Is 0j,23() square miles 
and the total population 80,82,052 Beal 
income 2,47,48,0'j4 These States pay a tribute 
amounting to Rs 2,70,422 

Cooch Behor. — This State is situated 
In North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpalguri, Qoalpura and Rangpur It has an 
area of 1,318 square miles and a population 
of 590,866, the revenue being Rs 26,92.000 
The town of Cooch Bchar is connected by the 
Cooch Behar State Railway with the Eabtem 
Bengal Railway system The late Ruler, 
Maliaraja Jitondra Narayan Bhup Baliadur, 
attended His late Majesty King George V’s 
Coronation in England as an Honorary ADC 
to his father Maharaja Nripeudra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, and was made a K C 8 I in the year 
1917 Tlie present Ruler is His Highness Maha- 
raja Jagaddlpendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
who was born on the 15th December 1916, and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
on the 20th December 1922 

Tripura. — This State lies to the east of 
the district ol Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle It 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 382,450 The revenue from the State 
Is Bs 26,44,000 and from the zamindaris in 
British India about 10 lakhs Tire present 
Ruler Is His Highness Maharaja Manikya Blr 
Bilcram Htshoro Deb Barman Bahadur, who was 


bom on 19th August 1908 and succeeded the 
late Malmraja Manikya Birendm Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923 Besides 
being tlie Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhali 
and Sylhet 

MayurUianj.— The Ruler Is a permanent 
membci of the Chamber of Princes Archseolo- 
gical finds that have come to light 
within the State area, as also outside, 
go to show that the ancient Bhanja King- 
dom coaerod a considerable part of Orissa Though 
the origin of the kingdom is lost In hoary 
antiquity, tradition recorded by Hunter places 
It more than two thousand years ago Bhanja 
Kings ruled over their extensive territory from 
Khljlnga-Kotta, modern Khlohlng, whose anef- 
cut remains bear testimony to the eminence and 
< ulture of the then Rulers which found expres- 
sion in diverse forms of art of a very high order 
styled the Mayurbhanj School by Rene Groiisset 
and art critics of acknowledged authoilty 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj was 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomous 
principality, and In the days of Mahratta 
supremacy In Orissa, the Rulers of Mayur- 
hhunj wore often at war with the Mahrathas 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms In 1761, the East India 
Company took possession of Mldnapore and 
almost Immediately afterwards the Ruler of 
MayurbhunJ opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities During half a century 

K iding the British conquest of Orissa, tiic 
sh authorities maintained their friendship 
with Mayurbhanj and a treaty was concluded 
between the East India Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829 

Kconjhnr Is an off-shoot of Mayurbhanj 
lx;ing 1 m hi by a junior brunch of the Ruling 
family which separated from the parent 
State 


Khanawao and Seraikala. — The Rulers of 
these States belong to the family of the Raja 
of Porahat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government These States first came 
under the notice of the British in 1793, when In 
consequence of disturbances on the frontlet 
of the old Jungle MAhals the Thakur of Kharsa- 
wan and the Eunwar of Beraikela were compelled 
to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels The Chiefs were 
hound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs 
through a part of the State 


Adifarii, Athmallik, Bamra, 

Baudh. Baoai, Daapalla. IBMiikanal, Gangpnr, 
Hiadal, Kalahaadi, Mon^r, Khandpara, 
Narabiitenr, Nayirnrh, NUfiri, PaUj i ha r a, 
Patna, Kahralthd, Rani^. Sonapvr, Taldkar, 
Tigiria. — These States have no connected 
or authentic history They were first Inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 
Innumerahle communal or tribal groups each 
under its own Chief or headman Imese carried 
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on incessunt warfare with their neighbours 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
established themselves In their place Tradl 
tionrelates how these daring interlopers, most 
of whom were Uajputs from tlie north, came to 
Puri on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms Ihe Chiefs of Baudh and 
Daspalla are said to be descended from the same 
stock as the Rulers of MayurbhanJ , and a Rajput 
origin is also claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal Lahara, Talcher andTigiria, 
Ifayagarh, itls alleged, was founded bva Rajput 
from j^wah, and a scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara 
The ruling family of Ranpur is of Khond origin 
and furnishes the onlv known instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained intact The 
States acknowledged the suterainiy of the para 
mount power and were under an implied obliga- 
tion to render assistanoe in resisting invaders, 
but in other respects neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their Bueoessors, the Mogliuls and i 
Mahiattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration All the States have annals of | 
the dynasties that have ruled over them , but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long geneologfcal tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain Vbry few 
features of general interest The British con 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place in 1803, was immediatelv followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements 


the brother of the late Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there 
From then till the days of the Mahrattas the 
State was virtually Independent, its Inacoessl- 
bllity securing It from all but occasional raids 
of Mohammad an freebooters The Bhonslas 
of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on Baatar 
in the 18th century which Is now paid to the 
Britidi Government Nearly 11,000 square 
miles are covered bv forest, of which about 
3,000 square miles are reserved, and the culti- 
vated area is about 8,86,000 acres The capital 
of the State is Jagdalpur (population in 1031 
census 10,128) on the Indravatl, 184 miles from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and 159 miles 
from Vizianagrain in the Madras Presidency by 
motorable road The population of the State 
numbered, 6,24,721 at the 1931 census and by 
far the greatci number of the ioliabitants are 
aboriginals Murias, Marias, Parjas and Bhatras, 
related to the Gond race The State is at present 
under administration tiy the Government of 
India owing to the minority of the Maharaja 
The principal exports are rice, rape-seed, tora 
[oil, cattle, timber, lac, myrobalams and other 
forest produce The principal imports are 
cloth, yarn, salt, kerosine oil, and domestic 
hardware The State income in 1938 was 
approximately rupees ten and u half lakhs 

I Snrguja — Until 1905 this was included 
I in the Chota Nagpur States of Bengal The early 
history of Surgujuls obscure, but according to 
local tradition the present Ruling family lo said 
to be descended from an Arkscl Raja of Palamau 
In 1768 a Mahrattaarmy overran the State and 
compelled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Raja 


Battar, Cbangbbaluur. Chhuikbaibai lathpur, 
Kankar, Kawardhar Khairaiark, Koraa> 
Naodgaoo, Raigarh, Sakti, Sarangarh. Surguja, 

Udaipur — These States are scatteied round 
the Chattlsgarh Division In the Central 
Provinces to the different districts of which 
the majoiity of them were formerly attached 


Bastar. — This State Is situated between the 
Central Provinces, Oi issa and tlie Madras Presi- 
dency, and is in tlie Eastern States Agency 
The State is the twelfth, largest In the Indian 
Empire, its area being 13,725 square miles 
Ihe late Chief of Bastar wlioso son is the present 
Maharaja, was a Rajput lady She was tlie 
last direct descendent on the male line of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over Warangal until the Mohammadan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A D when 


Resident, (Calcu'ta) —Lieut Colonel H W C 
Robson, 0 0 £ 

Secretary, (Calcutta) — H A N Barlow, I 0 s 

Usider Secretary, (Calcutta) — R G Daubeny 

Political Agent, Orissa States, Sambalpur — 
Major f 8 Seurle, m c 

Political Agent, ('fdiattisgarh States, Raipur — 
Lieut -Colonel R 0 Hinde, l a 

Forest 

Forest Adviser, Eastern States, Sambalpur — 
H F Moouey, l K s 

Education 

Educational Adviser, Eastern States, Sambal- 
pur — 8 D Dahuguna, li A , LL B , Dip Ed 
(Leeds), M R 8 T (England) 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipar —The only State of ImTOitance, 
finder tne Oovemment oi Asaaro, la mnipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square milei and 
a popultlon of 4,45,606(1081 OenBU8),of which 
about 56 percent araHlndue and 85 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur oonslsts of a 
great traotof mountalnousaountry.anda valley 
about 50 miles 1 >ng and £0 mUes wide, which 
is shat in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 


the reign of Pamlielba or Qharib Nawac, who 
eubequently made several invasions Into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipar 
negotUted a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
daring the first Burmese war, and on the oon> 
elusion of peace In 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the Intervention of the British in 
1801 to establish the claim of Eula Chandra 
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Siagb ai Maltaraja, followed by the treaoherout 
murder of the Chief OommlBeioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1881 
to 1007 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, durlna the minority of H. B. 
Sir Ciiura Chand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1007 and formally installed 
on the gadi In 1908 For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him He was made a o.b.k in 
Dec 1917, andK o s l in Jan 1084. Hois 
entitled to a salnteof 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usuahya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manlpurla The 
staple crop of the country is rice Forests of 


various kinds eover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasl States.-~These petty ohleMiipa, 
25 In number, with a total area of about 
3,700 aquare miles and a ponuUtion of 
1,80,000, are under the control of the Governor 
of Assam acting as the Agent of His Excellency 
the Crown Representative Most of the States 
have treaties or engagement with the 
Government The two largest ure Khyrlm and 
Mylliem and the smallest is Hongllwai, which 
has a population of only 218 Most of them are 
ruled by a Chief or Slem The Slemshlp usuidiy 
remains in one family The suooesslon was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
oonstitntcd from the heads of certain clans but 
Id recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasl State hos alwaVK been of a very demo- 
cratic character The Siom exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 


Two States: Ram pur, and Benares are 
Included under this Government — 


State 

Area 

1 Sq Miles 

1 

Popu- 

lation 

IL. venue 
In lakhs 
of Rupees 

1 approxi- 
mate 

Rampur j 

893 

404,919 

40 

Benares , | 

875 

391,165 ! 

18 


Rampur State— -The State of Rampur was 
founded by Nawab Syed All Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur In the middle of the 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohllkhand The 
founder belonged to the famous Sayed clan of 
Baroha in the Muzaffarnagar district and wis a 
statesman of remarkable ability Ho rendered 
valuable services to the Moghal Emperor who 
recognised him as Ruler of Rohllkhand and 
bestowed on him the Mahl Maratlb, t e , the 
Insignia of the Royal Fish 
Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced In size 
during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
FulzuUah Khan Bahadur The Province of 
Rohllkhand had now passed into the bands of 
the East India Company Nawab Sayed 
Fairulla Khan Baliadur was very loyal to the 
British Government to whom he always looked 
for help during those unsettled days and he gave 
tangible proof of his loyalty when during the 
war against Prance he offered all his cavalry. 
2,000 strong, to the British Government in 1778 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General — 

" That In his own name as well as that of 
the Board, he returned him the warmest thanks 
for this instance of his faithful attachment to 
the Company and the English Nation '* 
Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the ImDcrtal Cause on the outbreak 


>F THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

of the Mutiny of 1867 His Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayed Yusuf All Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Rampur In these days From 
the very start of the Mutiny till peace was re- 
established in the country, he spared neither 
men nor money in the help of the British Govern- 
ment Ho saved the lives of many Europeans 
whom he provided with money and other means 
of comfort He established bis reputation as 
a good administrator to such an extent that 
he was placed In charge of the administration of 
Moradaond and the other neighbouring districts 
on bolialf of the Brltlsli Government These 
signal services were recognised by the Biltlsh 
Government by the grant of an lllaqa besides 
other marks of distinction 

Durlngthe reign of Nawab Sir Kalb I All Khan 
Bahadur who was an Oriental scholar of repute, 
tlio Court of Rampur came to be sunounded by 
artists, poets, and musicians, who were left 
without any ^tronage on the break up of the 
Moghai and Oudh Courts This Prince collected 
all those rare and most previous Persian manu- 
scripts and Moghul Miniatures now preserved 
at the Rivmpur Oriental Library Indeed, the 
years of his rule meant for Rampur the splendour 
of a rich renaissance In 1887, Nawab Sir 
Kalb i-Ali Khan Bahadur died and was suc- 
ceeded by his invalid son, Nawab Mnshtak All 
Khan Bahadur, who, after a brief reign, passed 
away in 1889 

Dming the reign of His hite Highness Nawab 
Sir Sved Mohammad Hamid All Khan Bahadur, 
Bampur made great strides In trade and com- 
merce and In fact in every walk of life He 
maintained the traditions of his House for 
devotion to the British Crown The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his per- 
sonal servhes and all the rcsourecs of the State 
to the British Government The Ist Rampur 
Infantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years' service and won 
favourable remarks from high British officers 
He contributed one lakh of rupees towards the 
ooHtand unkcenof thehosnitalshio " Rovaltv " 
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At the time of the Afghan War of 1019 the I S 
Lancers and the Imperial Servlet Infantrv wore 
sent on garrison duty la British India 

The present Ruler, Captain 111*' Hlghtit 
Ifnwab Sir Syed II 11741 All Khan Bahadur 
K 0 s I , D lltt , II i> , Hiimedod his father on 
20th Juno 1930 His Highness w-as born on 
17th November 1906 and was educated at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

During the short period that the reins of thi 
State have been in his hands, the administration 
of the State has been overhauled and reorganised 
A State Council consisting of fourinemlarB Is 
responsible for thi' administration of the State on 
the principle of the joint and several res iron 
slbillty of every inunbtr 

Since 1935, Ills Tllghnosp has tomphtely 
separated his Civil Llsttiom the Statt Bndgit 
The Rampiir Mnnlclpalitv has a represi ntatlvo 
character, and luis a non ofB rial and titetid 
Chairman Two-thirds of its nitinlxrs art 
elected and the remainder nonilnatid Town 
Areas in two inofnhsll towns of the Stiti Invc 
also been established 

The t^gislatlve Committee coii'-lsting of 
experts who drafted enactments for the State 
has been remodelled and a representative 
•lenient has been Introduecd Into it to afford 
opportunities to the subjects to ventilate their 
views and take part in the framing of laws for the 
State, as well as to discuss and offer their advice 
on matters in which their opinion may bo invited 
The State employees have recently been 
given the benefit of pension rules and time scale 
salaries have been fixed for them A Develop 
ment Board has been instltutid to encourage 
and foster the growth of Indu'- tries and Improve 
agriculture in the State 

The pcimnnint salute of the btati Is 15 guns 
and the annual Income about 50 lakhs of riirtct*- 

Benarti — The kingdom of Benares under 
Ite Hindu ruler a existed from time immcinorlnJ 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist lltera 
ture In the ]2th century it was conquered 
by Shahab ud din (ihorl and formed a separate 
piovince of the Mohaminadan Empire In the 
iSth century when the powers of Moglial 
Emperors declined after the death of Auraugxeb, 


Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zamlndar of 
Gaugapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant bingh in 1738 Raja 
Manna Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Sln«h became the virtual ruler During the 
next 80 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdnr Jang and after him bv Shuja- 
ud-daiila of Oiidh to destroy the Independence 
of the Rnja and the Fort of Raranagar was 
built on the bank of tlic Ganges opposite the 
Beuaies City Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was sinceeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh’s daiiglitci’s son Mahlp Narain Singh was 
plated on the gadt The latter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladministration 
wliich led to an agreement In 1794 by whleh 
the lands, held bv tin Baju in his own right 
whuh was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, wore separated from the rest of the pro 
vlnco The dinet (ontroi of the latter was 
assumed bv the Oovcrnniont and an annual 
Iiuome of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja wlnle the foinicr constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue povvojs Himllar to those of a Collector 
In a Bi itish dlsti ict Tlicrc was thus constituted 
what for over u centurv was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the Istof Ajnil, 1911, tlie major jxirtion of 
these Domnins heenme a btato consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Ramnagar and its 
ndghbonring village' were ceded by the British 
Government to the Miiharaia in 1918 and became 
part of the State 'Jlic Maharaja’s powers are 
chose of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condl 
lions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all lights acquired under laws 
In force prior to tlie transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph svst-ems, of jdenary criminal Jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control m certain matters connected 
with Excise 

The jiresent nder is H H Blbhnti Narain 
Singh Born on November 5, 1927, he was 
adopted hv His late Highness as his son and 
1 succeeded to the gudi in r>J9 
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The Indian States — Punjab. 


Patiala —Ihls is tlie largest of the Phul 
klan States, aud the premier State in the Punjab 
It* territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and lirlti^ districts It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwur 
States Areaof 5,9 square mllLS Population 
16,25,520 OrusH income B.8 one crore and 
forty lakhs Its history as separate State 
begins in 1762 Its Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand 1-Ehas Daulati- 
Inglislila Mansur ul Zaman Amlr-ul-Umra Maha 
raja Dhiraj BaJ Rajoshwar, SrlMaharaja-i-RaJgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohlnder Bahadur, Yadii 
Vanshavatans Bhattl Kul Bhushan, Q o s i , 
OCIR, QOVO.OBK, ADO, IDD, died in 
March 1988 and was succeeded by his son, Hih 
H ighness Maliaraja Dhiiaj Yada\Jnder Singh 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
resent personal salute of 10 guns and he and 
is BucccBBors have been exiinpted from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State is Irrigat 
ed by the Sirhlnd and Western Jumna Oanai 
distributaries Tt possesses valuable fore ts 
The State is rich In antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhlnd, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc One hundred and thirty eight miles of 
broad gauge railway line compilalng two 
Sections — from Bajpura to Bhatinda and fr«>m 
Sirhlnd to Bupar — have been constructed by 
the State at Its own cost Ihe North-Western 
Hallway, the E I Bailway, the B B dr C I 
Ballway and the J B Kailway traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects 
Primary education Is also free throughout the 
State The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928 

Since the State entered Into alliance with the 
British Government inl804 and 1809 A D it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814 16, tlie Sikh War of 1846, the Mutiny 
of 1867, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tlrah aud N W F campaign of 1897 
On the outbreak of the European War Hit 
late Highnets placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services The 
entire Imperial Service (’’ontlngent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and In addition to furnlsldng nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main 
talnlng the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed subBtantially In 
money and material. Again In 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities wth Afghanistan the 
late ruler served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 


service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts For 
his services on the N W Frontier His late 
Highness was mentioned in despatches 

The present ruler has Inherited fine qualities 
of sportmansliip aud achieved dlstiucllon In 
the field of Cricket 

Bahawalpur — Bounded on the North-East 
by the Dlstiict of Ferozepui , on the East and 
South by the Bajputaiia States of Bikaner and 
Taisalraere , on the South West by Sind, on the 
Northwest by the Indus and Sutlej rivers 
Area, 15,000 square miles 

This State is about 300 miles In length and 
about 60 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great stilps Of these, the first Is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert , the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab , has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently, and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind The State is a partner In the 
great Sutlej Valley Project 

The ruling family is descended from the 
Abbosside Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809 Ranjit BIngh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej 

The flrsttreaty with Bahavtalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 18JJ, the year after the treaty with BanJic 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance tothe 
British aud was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
wag in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler 1>< Major Dr His Highness 
Rukn ud-Daula-Nunrat-i Jang Salfuddaulla 
Haflzul-Mulk Mukhlisud Daula, Muinuddaula 
N iwub Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasl V,LLI»,G 0 IK, kosi.kovo, 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded In 1907 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Kegeiicv which ceased to exist In 
March 1924, when Hla Highness the Nawab was 
Invested with full power HU Hlglmess is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat NUhan, Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Hals ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabl 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M A , LL B , o I E , 
KCAO, BOOS, a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr C A H Townsend, 0 1 e , a Minis- 
ter for Law and Justice, Rafl-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
iil Mulk, Lt -Col Khan Balmdur Maqbool Hasan 
Eureishy, ma,llb, oao, oho, a Home 
Minister, Amiu-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, 
Sardar Mohammad Amir Khan, OHO, an 
Army Minister, Major General Sahibzada Hajl 
Mohammad Dilawar Khan Abbasl, M B B , 
OHO, 0 A 0 , a Minister for Commerce, Mehta 
Udho Dass, BA , LL b ,and Major Shamsuddin 
Mohamad, B a , Minister for Education 

The chief croM are wheat, rice and millet The 
Lahore-Earachl branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State The 
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state support® an Impeiial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops The 
capital la Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
In 1718 

Income from all sources over 146 lakhs Inn 
guages spoken Multanl or Western Puniabi 
(Jatkl), and Marwari 

Rt'^ident for the Punjab Staiet — The 
Hon Lt Col H, Wilber force Bell, OIE, 
KCIE , CBL. ICS 

Kbarrpur. — The state of Khalrpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 2G*-l 0* and 27^-46* North 
Latitude and OS'-’in* and 70*-l4'’ East Ton 
gitude It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jeasalmeie terntorics and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of bind 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind Tlic 
maximum temperature in summer is 117* in 
the shade and the minimum In winter 30* 
The nearest hill station is Quel ta.5,500 feet aboi c 
tea level Rainfall Is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
average being 4“-0* The area of the State is 
about 6,060 square miles The population of the 
State according to the census of 1931 is 2 27,183 
souls of whom 82% are Muslims The maJorit> 
of them are cultivators Others are engaged 
in trade, State sei vices and labour The 
Muslims are mamlv Sunnis, but the Ruler 
and his family and some others are Shlas Thf 
State’s revenue fiom all sounes calculat-ed 
on the average of the past five years amounts 
to Rs 23 65 lakhs The relations of the btatr 
with the British (iovernment are those of subor 
dlnate alliance 'J'he State pays no tilbute either 
to the British (lovernment or to anv other State 
The language of tht State is Sindhl Urdu and 
English are also spoken The ohh f products of 
the State are grain and cotton whiih are ctii- 
tlvated on irrigation canals taking off from the 
Indus river at the Llojd Barrage and to a small 
extent on wells Oil seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco. 
Fuller’s earth (“ met ”), carbonate of Soda 
C’Kharo chanlho ”), and wool are also pi uduced 
The mannfattures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics lacquer work, carpets and 
pottci V 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the bhla sect Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the 
Ralhora dynasty of Sind In 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind In tliat year Mtr Fatehall Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khun Talpur, 
founded the Khalrpur Branch of the Talpur 
family In 1882 the Individuality of the 
Khalrpur State was recognired by the British 
Oovemment The Ruler is a first class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits 

Present Mtr H is HlglmcBS Mir Falz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur of Khalrpur Slate Born on 4th 
January 1913 Ascended the Gadion 30th April 
1936 

Pendent for Ptinjal States Lt 'Col Sir H 
M llbejforit Bell, K 0 I K 

Minister t S Ijaz AH Esquire MPT, Khan 
Bahadur, Retired Collectcr, United Provinces 


Jind — Jlud is one of the three Phulkmu 
States (the other tw o being Patiala and Iitbha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a Mpttla* 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 26igdllh3. 

The history of Jind as a aerate State dties 
from 1763, when Raja Oajpat Singh, the mateAal 
grandfather of Maliaraja Ranjit Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bfaag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
Uls grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1887. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 000 square 
miles of land, known as Dadrl territory He 
was sneoeeded by his son Maharaja Raghblr 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the oco^on ot Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2Dd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh WM bom In 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
iu 1896 The State rendered exemplary 
services In the Great European War It sup- 
plied 8.673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of Its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly .35 lakhs, In 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

niB Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
Tlie capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
I State Railway with the Nortii-Westem Railway 
The principal executive Officer of the State la 
Called Chief Minister 

Ruler — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Ilasikh ul-ltlkad, Daulat i-Ingllshia 
Raja 1-Rajgau Maliaraja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, o o s i 0 o l ir , etc 

Nabha — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the J Phulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind— and though second 
in point of p<Hinlation and revenue of the 3 
sister States, It elainis seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Ntzamats of Pbul 
and Amloh, the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawul in the extreme south cast 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana, 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about S lakhs The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 406 men For the preservation of 
the peace there is also a Police force consisting 
of about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N W. Railway and 
the B. B. dc C I crosses the Nizamat of Bawal 
A portion oi tiie State is irrigated by 
the Slrhind Canal The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley , to facilitate trade the Dnrbar has 
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opened eruin marketa and Banka near the 
pdnolpal railway Btatlons within the State 
territory The chief industrioB of the State 
conalflt of the manufacture of silver and gold 
omamentB. hrasB utensils, and cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc There ate some ginning 
factories and 6 cotton Steam I'reBBes In the State 
which are working succeBofully In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Kabha Durbars 
which shoued that the Mabha Police had fabri 
cated caics agaiast persona connected with the 
Patiala State with tiie obieot of in luring them 
throiigli the Patiala Durbar As a result, the 
Maharaja Kipudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and Bucccedod hiB father in 1911, entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India wherobv lie voluntarily separated hlmeelf 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly asBumed by the Govern 
ment of India In consequence of repeated 
breocheB of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was In Febinaty 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest sou, Fartap Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead His HlghneBS 
Maharaja Pratap Slugh Is a minor and during 
hiB minority the State Is being administered 
bv a Council of Regcm v consisting of a 
President (Raja Cyan Rath, C I K , Indian 
Political Service) and three Members His 
Highness is at present receiving his education 
In England 

Kapurtbala — This State conaistB of three 
detached pleceB of teriltory in the great plain 
of the Juliundur Doab Ilie anecstom of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held posBesBlouB 
both in the CIb and TrauB-Sutle] and also In the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Alhu 
whence the family Bpriugs, and from which it 
takes the name of Alhuwalia When the Jul* 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
Britiih Government In 1846, the estatefl north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the Independent 
poflsession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on hlB paying a commutation in ciuih for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly etBclent administration 
of the State The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remtdumg 
in the bands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded witii a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State The present Ruler's titles are Go] H 
H. Farzand-I-Dllband Rsikh-ul Itiqad Daulat- 
I*lnglisbia Raja-I-Rajgan Maharaja Jagatjlt 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurtbala, Q 0 B i 
(1911), 0 c.i u (1918), O.B.S (1927) who was 
born on 24th November, 1872 and succeeded his 
father, Hli Hlgboess the late RaJa-l-Rajgan 
Kbarak Singh of Kapurtbala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 16 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 4&th Rattrays Sikhs The Maharaja 


rcocived the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Orosa of the 
Order of Carlo Srd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand ('ross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of tlie Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba (Grand 
Cioss of the Order St Maurice and Lazzare 
lltalyl), represented Indian Princes and India 
on the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 
1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his reign 
lu December 1927, and the Diamond Jubilee 
in 1037 

The rulers of Kapurthala arc Rajput Siklis, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distln- 
gulshort member of the Rajput House of 
Jalsalmer Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Maliomedans The chief crops are wheat 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultan pur in this State is famous for hand 
printed oiotlis Phagwara is another important 
town in tiie State has a large Sugar Factory 
on modem lines, and is very prosperous also on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of tills town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and Import make 
Its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
I part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
! runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Juliundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capita) ’The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-orgaulzed and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces These State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire In that crisis 
lu East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier The Maharaja’s third son, 
Major Maharaj Kumar Araarjit Singh, c i E , 

1 A , served with the Indian Anny in France 
Prlmaiy education is fioe throughout the 
State, and it spends a largo proportion 
of its revenues on its Education Depart- 
ment The State also possesses a Legis- 
lative Assembly which was treated by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the SUv er 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916 The capital Is 
Kapurthala which has been embellishedT by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
oauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of nubile utility The town boasts of modern 
amenities such as electric tight, water-works, 
etc 

PolUtcal Officer The Hon’bie Resident for 
tlie Punjab States 

Tehri State (or TehrJ-Garhwal) — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a loftv aeries of peaks on the 
border of Tibet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in It The early history 
to the State is that of Oarhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
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same dynasty bIdcp 688 A D Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Eaja of the whole territory, was 
killed In battle fighting against the Gurkhas, 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1816, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehrl During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuableasslstance to Government He 
died In 1869 The present Maharaja is LIrut - 
Col H H SlrNarendra Shah Bahadur, K 0 fi I , 
whole 59th direct male lineal descendantfrom 
the original founder of the dynes ty, Baja Kanak 
Pal The principal prouacta arc rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides 'J he 
State forests are very valuable and there U con- 
siderable export of timber The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State The stren^h of the 
State forces is 330 Tehrl is the capital but 
His HlghncBS end the Secretarial Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater part of the 
year the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet aho\ e the sea level 

The State Is politically transferred to the 
Residency of the Punjab State 

Mandi 1^ an Indian Shite In the Punjab 
Polltiail Agency, lying In the upper rcaihcs ol 
Blis river, whhh drains nearly all its area Its 
area Is 1 200 square ralloB and it lies hetwein 
31° 23' North Ijtit . and 78“ 22' East Long , 
ind 16 bounded on the east by Kulu , on (he 
south by Siikct and on the north and west 
by Kangra It bus an Interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted In 
Its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846 

The present R tiler, Major His Highness Raja 
Sir Joglndar Sen Bahadur, K 0 s 1 , asstiraed 
full powers in February, 1925 His Highness 
marrhd for the first time the only daughter of 
His Higlimse the Maharaja of Kaptirthalu 
His Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
daughttr of K Prithlraj Singh of Rajplpla 
A son and heir was born on 7th December 
1923 

The Mandi Hsdro Electric Scheme was 
forraallv opened by His Ex(ellincy the Viceroy 
In March, 1932 The principal crops arc rict, 
maize, wheat and millet About three fifths of 
the State Is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands It Is rich In minerals 'The capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand 

Slrmur (Nahan) — This U a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political control of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States, Simla. Its 
history is said to date from the I Ith century In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha Invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt la the State and they In turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1867 the 
llaja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second AfgbAn War be sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier The 

K snt Prince is H H Maharaja Bajendra Pra 
who was bom in 1918 and succeeded in 1933 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Elarda Dun. 
a fertile level plain which prodnoea wheat. 


gram, rice, maize and otlicr crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there Is on Iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started In 1867 but» being 
unable to compete with the imported Ipon, 
Is now used for the manufacture of sugar 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War It was captured with General 
Townshend’s force at Kut-sl-Amara but another 
Corps was formed and replaced It in the field 

Malerkotla —This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a liUl or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala temtorj on ttie east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patlata and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabe) of Malerkotla are of “Kurd’', 
descent who came orlginallv from the Province of 
** Sherwan ’* and settled in the town of "Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settUng for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Malm the old capital ot the 
State in 1442 Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lod hi and Moghal Emperors 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became Independent They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswarl, gained by the British over Sindhla 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight ol Holkai 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas In the 
districts between the Sutlei and the Jumna 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government In 1809 The present 
Ruler is Lt -Col His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K 0 B 1 , K 0 I B , 
who was born In 1881 and succeeded In 1908 He 
was created Hony Major In the Indian Army 
In Jone 1916 and promoteil to the rank of Lt 
Col In December 1919 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwau, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery The capital is Maler- 
kotia The population of the town is 30,000 
Annual revenue of the State Is about 16 lakhs 

Faridkot —The Farldkot Baias are sprung 
from the same stock as the rhulkian Chiefs 
having a common ancestor in Brar more remote 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phul 
1 The Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century The present Ruler 
Farzand-i Baadat-Nishan Hazrat i K a 1 s a r-l 
Hind, Lt His Highness Raja Harludar Singh 
Brarbans Baluidnr was bom on the 29th January 
1916, succeeded to the Gadl iu 1918, and was 
invested with full Ruling Powers In October 
1984 Ills Highness was bhssed with an 
Heir Apparent on October 22, 1937 His 
Highness personally administers the State 
assisted by his younger brother Kaiiwar Manjlt- 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
8 A , Chief Secretary The State comprises an 
area of 643 square miles with a population of 
1,64,846 souls and bos a gross annual income of 
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o\cr 19i lakhs I'he E.ulcr i>- entitled to a palutc 
of 11 Buiis and a Aisit to .uni ntiirn from 
the Viceroy The state I'Vjnos consist of 
Field Company of Sappcis and aiiners (UU 
men phis a depot of M and a leserve of lot) 
eepoys), and Ills Hledintss’ Body Cnard 
Farldknt, tht Capital town lies on the main 
Delhi Bhatinda Lahoic acetion of the North 
Western Hallway 

Chamba — I’lils state Is ontlosod on the 
west and north hv Kashmir, on tlie cast aiul 
south by the Biithh distiictb of Kangia ami 
Ourdaspur, and it is shut in on almost <vfry 
side by lofty hill ranges 'J'he whole country 
Is mountainous and is a la\ourlti resort of 
sportsmen It pof-scsscs a rcniaikablc seiles of 
copper plate Inscriidionsirom which Its cluonidc 
have be(ii compikd 

Founded probably In the sixth century b> 
Maruta, Surajhausi ll.ijput, who built Brahniu 
pura, the niodcrii Bainuur, Cbainba was 
extended by Meru Varnm (080) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sabil Varma about DllO The 
State maintained Its Independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India 

Under the MoghaB it htwmK tiihutary to 
the empire, hut its inteinal udmlnlslt itlou w.ib 
not interfered with, and ItostajKd almost un- 


scathed from blkh aggr(Sbion The State first 
tame under British Influence in 1846 The 
part, west of the lUvl, was at first handed over 
to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State W'ere fixed as th(y now stand, and It 
was dccland Indyiendcut of Kashmir The 
present Chief is H H Kaja Lakehman Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded in 1935 Ashe is 
a minor the Administration of the State is being 
(oudiictcd bya Council, consisting of a President 
(ColomlH 8 Strong, 0 1 1!, ), Vlcc-PreHidont and 
Chief Secictaiy (Dlwan Bahadur L Madho 
llam), and a Judicial MembirfLala Hargobind) 
The priuciiml crops are rlcc, maize and millets 
There are some valuable forests whlth were 
partly leased to Gorernment In 1864 for a term 
of 99 years, but the maiwgemrut of them has 
now been ntroceded to tht Chamba Durbar 
The mountain ranges are ihh in minerals which 
arc little workt d The prlne ipa 1 road to Chamba 
town Is from Pathankot, the terminus of the 
Amritsar Pathankot hrnneh of the North Western 
Hallway Chamba town, on the right bank of 
the Bavi, contains a number of inteu ting 
temples, of whhii that of Dik'-hml NTrnvnn, 
dating iio'-slhly from the tenth centiiij, is the 
most famous 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this GoNcrnment comprise 
the Shan States which are Included in British 
Burma though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of Buinia and the 
Karennl States which arc not part of British 
Burma and arc not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Slngkaling Hkamtl in 
the Upper Chindwln District under the super 
vision of the (’ommlssioncr, Sagaing Division, 
the bcven petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamii 
Long in the Myltbyina District and the two 
main divisions of the bhan States known os the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and twenty nine States respectively which 
are under the Commlselonor, Federated Shan 
States 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,289 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
ySfh parallel of longitude between the Chindwln 
river and the State of Manipur 

Slngkaling Hkamtl has an area of OSS square 
miles and 0 population of 2,167 and lies on the 
Mfith and 90th parallrU of latitude and longitude 
respectively 

The Hkamtl Long States have an area of 
200 square mUes with a population of 6,340 and 
He between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,166 square 
miles and population 686,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,167 square miles and 
population 870,280), form with Uie 


Wa States (ai»a about 2,000 square 
mlleB)and tlie Karrmil States, a huge triangle 
Iving roughly between the IWth and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 961 h and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with Its base on the plains 
ot Burma and Its apex on the Mehkong river 

The population consists chiefly ot Shans who 
Imlongtothe Shan group of the Tal Chinese 
family, the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
ot the Aiibtro-Aslatic brand of the Austrlc 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
(trlevson now proposes to separate from the 
I’ai Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tiboto Burman 
lamlly The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
eepliblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
lioiitier Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religious 

The ollraato over so large an area varies 
t,natly. In the narrow lowljlng volleys the 
heat In summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95® Fabr In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
tare on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 lo 100 Inches in ditlerent 
localities 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, scssa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples 

Land Is held.chiefly on communal tenure but 
nnoccupied land is cubily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs In accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 
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Ihe mineral resourciB of the Stjitea are still 
HDtxplojed The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and slno in 
the Northern Htatca which they claim to be the 
richest ill the world. TheMawsoii area in the 
Bonthern States is also rich in lead. LlKnitt 
and iron ore of a low grade are found In many 
places 

l.ashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, iHthe terminus of the MAohauna hasldo 
Branch of the Burma Railwnyg(l7« miles) and 
Is also connected with Maudalnj^ by a motor 
road 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 

E " »te railway tr,u k 44 40 miles long connects 
Bawd win mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao 

The Soutliern Shan States are served by the 
Burma liallways branch line 1 haf 1 to Heho 
(87 miles) wlilch has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 9S miles irom Thazi 

Taunggvl, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shun States, is coiiiifited with Thari by u well- 
graded motor road The States vary mueli 
In size and importance The largest State is 
Kengtnng with an area of 12,40U square miles 
and population of 225 804 
Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Jis 10,82,118 
The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Bsipaw, 
Yawngbweaud HongnoJ have salutes of nine 
guns 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified In 
the sansd of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law fa force in the rest of British Burma The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers The chiefs an 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Soperlnteodents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the ouBtomary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi Independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma 
In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant* 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Sbao 
States have agreed to tederalise the depart 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
ho interference 1 0 contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Ctiiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon> 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
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disposal of rrlmiua] and cUil i.ascs, appoint 
their own utficials and control their own 
Rubjects under the advice of tlie Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised JVpartiuenfs of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police, In place of the 
Individual trlhntf fonncrlv paid by them the 
j Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propoi- 
tlon of their revenue which amounts rouahlv 
to the expenditure hitherto Incurred by them 
on the heads of admlniatratlon now centralised 
while the Burma Government surrenders to 
the Federation all revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
its services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed The Federat Ion on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to tlie Burma Treasury 
in place of the individual eoutrlbulions of the 
(’hiefs Under this scheme the Federation Is a 
‘ub-entltyof the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through u Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chleto of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs The SupeTlutendeiit, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are er-offirio 
members of the Council The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought Into force with effect 
from October 1922 The first meeting of the 
Counrll of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Fxcclleucv the Governor Sir Sintncer Harcourt 
Butler, 0 0 I E , E 0 s I ,i o.S,, in March 1928. 

Karcnni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamateti with others It has a total area 
of 4,280 square miles and a population of 58,761 
It lies on the soiitli of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo Tht largest State is Kantarawndl 
with an area of 3,015 square miles and a 
popnlation of 30,677 and a revonue of nearly 
lukhs of rupees More than half of the 
inhal/itnnts are Red Karens An Ashistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, wiio exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiets as is 
exercistd in the Shau States though no ninally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karcnni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Goveminent In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the KarenniCblefsfor education and medical 
service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender thi Ir special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from tbrlr doing so 
The principal wealth of the country used to 
be m its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time suppoited by the timber 
trade This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close tliolr forests they will 
soon di- ipfsar 
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The IndiVnn States — Jammu and Kashmir, 

AND KASHMIR STATE, ^ 

ITie territory known Reijgraltei y as the Jammu i I^nd Ileveiiue Settlement originally carried 
and KaBhmlr State, lies hetweea » 82* and 87* N out under Sir Walter lawrence and revlstil 


and 78“ and 60“ fi Jtlsanalmc »8t entirely moon- 
talnoUB region with a strip of/l level land along 
the Punjab border, and Its nopountalns, volleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery In the world The Sta »te may be divided 
physically Into three areas , , the upper, com* 
prising the area drained bvtt the River Indus 
and Its trlbutarlis , the mldc^ <le, drained bv the 
Jholum and Klshenganga Rlfpcrs , and the lowt r 
area, consisting of the lev(iii 1 “trip along the 
Boiitntrn border, and Its a«l'dJncent ranges of 
hills The dividing lines ip between the three 
areas are the snow-bou *nd Inner and outer 
Hhnalajan ranges knMun as the Zojlla and 
the Panehal Tlie areyi of the State la 84,471 
square uules lieglnnlpng in the south where 
the great plain of thw Punjab ends, It extends 
northwards to the hi Kh Karakoram mountaias 
“Whore three Emplr 'es Meet” 

Briefly described, »<the State comprises the 
vallejs of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz the upp0r ri caches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the m Uddle reaches of the Indus 
The total population Is 30,40,24 1 souls 
Hutory — Various / historians and poets have 
left more or less t/'.rustworthy records of the 
Idstory of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions In 1560 j[>t was annexed to the Moghul 
Kmplrc by Alr^r Srinagar, the capital, 
originally know^i as Pravurapura, had by then 
t)een long estc (blished, though many of the fine 
buildings esAld to have been erected by eaiiv 
Hindu ruJA^rs liad l)een destrovtd In the four 
teenth c^tury In the reign of Sikandar, who 
was contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
uum^f^r of Hindus was converted to Islam 
Jaimanglr did much to beautify the Valley, but 
^fter Aurangzeb there was a period of disoider 
and decav and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically Independent of Delhi 
Thereafter tbo country experienced the oppns 
Sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued la 181 h 
bv an aiuiy sent by Maharaja Ranjlt Singh The 
Sikh rule was not more beaeflclal to the people 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shrl Gulab Singhjl, a sc Ion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, w ho rose to euilnence in 
the service of Maiiaraja lUnjlt Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
■ervioes, made Raja of Jammu in 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the Btitlsh aud Che 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other area 
In return for his services in le-establlshinu 
peace His son. His Highness Maharaja Ranblr 
Singhjl, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1886 He did much to cousoUdaie his 
possessions and evolve order In the frontier 
districts He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhjl, 
who died on 28rd September 1625, and was 
aaoceeded by His Highness the present Shrl 
^{aharaja Harl Singhjl Bahadur 
The most notable reform etfected in the State I 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 


from time to time 

Administration — For some years after the 
accession to the gad I of the late Maharaja, 
tlie administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
can led on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers In charge of dilTeient portfolios This 
«vstem continued until the 24th January 1922, 
when an Executive Council was Inaugurated 
Viry recently ceitniu modiflcatlons liave been 
Infioduced in the constitution 

The British Resident has his headquarters at 
biinagur and Sialkot and there Is also a Political 
Agent at Qilgit A BritlMh Ofllcer Is stationed 
at Jicli to assist lii the supervision of the Central 
Aslan Trade with India, which iiasses through 
Kashmir 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) tlie 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of about 8,800 troops Besides this, 
thousands of Dogras serve In the Indian Army 

Fmanc* — The flnunclal position of the State 
is stioug The total revenue Including Jaglrs, 
Is about 2,70,00,000, the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise ond sericulture 
There Is a reserve and no debt 

Production and Industry — The iiopulatlon 
Is pie*emli)ently agrkiilturul and pastoral The 
principal food crops are rite, maize and wheat 
Oilsetd is also an Important crop Barlej , cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beaus, walnuts, almonds aud 
Imps arc also grown Pears aud apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exported In 
iaige quantities The State forests are extensive 
and valuable Tlie prliitlpal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and flr The most 
valuable forests occur In Kishtwar, Karnah 
and Kamiaj Illuqas A survey of the mineral 
lesources of tlie State Is being conducted The 
most notewoitliv of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Fuller's 
earth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copper and talc 
Gold is found In Baltlstan and Gllgit, sapphires 
In Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uil The silk filature In brlnagar is the largest 
of Its klud ill the woild Manufacture of silk 
!•> a very ancient Industry In Kashmir Zaln'-ul- 
Abldln who ruled from 1421 to 1472 Is said 
to have Imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them hire lAoollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier mache and wood carving bf 
the State are world famous The State partlcl- 
mted In the British Empire Exhibition of 1924 
Tlie Kashmir Court w’as styled " The Gem of 
The Smaller Courts” and attracted many 
visitors An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition Is held in tlie State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts aud craftsmanaliU) 
for which Kashmir is famous are displays 
His Highness* Government are maintainiug a 
Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for the convenience 
of visitors, who are attracted bv the scenery 
and charm of the beauty-spots of Kashmir , 

CwnmBicatioBs — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the impreyo* 
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mpnt of roads for wheeled traffle In the State 
I’he Jhehim V^alley road (lOfl inlles) which 
links the Kashmir Valiev with the Punjab 
and the Korth-Wostern Frontier Pro\ince is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world 

The Banilial Cart Road, 203 miles lonR, joins 
Kashmir with the North Western llallwav ajstem 
at Janimu-Tawal and is also a fine motorable 
road 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
tilt summer o-upital of Kaslimir, to the frontier 
districts of Gllgit and I^dakh Internal 
\illage communications liave also been much 
improcfd 

flic Jammu SuchetRarh Railwaj, a section 
of fh( Wazirabad Slalkot branch line of tin 
North Wtstern Railwav system, is the only 
Itillway In the State 'Jhc mountainous nature 
of tiK country lues so fur pievpntcd the extension 
of tlif lint into the heart of the State 

Public Works — in 1004 a flood spill chunnol 
il)oye brinaimr was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the JllMr 
IlKlum A number of canals liave Item con 
stnicfid at considc ralilc expense botli in Jammn 
and Kashniir 'Jhc State has lieen recently 
(onnected with the teh phone system of British 
India An aerodromr has Iwen constructed 
(lie miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
111 aerial service betwem I>ahore and Delhi and 
K ishmir will be established soon Good 
lirogffss has lieen made with irrigation, but the 
most important selienip of reix'iit years has been 
the Installation of a large Electiic Power Station 

THE CHAMBER 

The Narcndra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
< ime into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
us one of the results of the Report on Indian 
( onstitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H E Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Cover 
uor-Gcueral of India, in 1919 The proposal was 
that tlie Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, witli the Viceroy as Presl 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otlierwlse be considered desirable oy the 
V leeroy Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
fl R H the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru 
arv 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion Is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present Is His Highness the Maharaja 
of PatlaU The Chamber selects by vote Its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber 


on the Jhehim River and Mnhora which was 
completed In 1907 The bridge over the 
Chenab at Aknur which was completed In 1935 
at a cost of Rs 4 laklis, has the longest unsup 
ported span in India 

Edneataon — According to the last census 
of the State, tliere were 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females In other words, four per cent of all 
persons aged > or more could read and write 
Among males 60 in every 1,000 persons could 
read and write 'Tlu numlicr of educational 
institutions including two Arts Colleges is 1,440 
'fhe number of scliolars in 1937 38 was 94,824 
Nearly 30 7 per e^nt boys and 6 per cent girls 
of the school going age were nt school In 
Municipal areas education for liovs has been 
made compulsory since 1929 

Rafonnt — Om of the important reforms 
connecte<l with the present Maliuraja’s reign 
has been the estabiishment of an Independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts Important legislative measures 
passed bv His Highness’ Government in recent 
years Include tlie raising of the age of marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for bovs, and the Agrlcu) 
turists’ Relief Regulation meant to cope wltli 
the problem of rural Indebtedness 

As sign of constitutional progress of the State 
may bo nnntioned the fnedorn granted to the 
press, and the IntroUiicf ion of the State Assetiihly 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence In the 
State, and the AssembJv whlcli has a non 
official majority has already held nine sessions 
during four years and a hall of its 
existence 

OF PRINCES. 

This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings At the annual session in February 
1929, the rrinces passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public Tlie Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of scats 
available 

The mo'-t important quistion which the 
Chamber has ever discusstd is Federation 
This subject came before it on various oicasions 
after the Princes’ lepresentativcs at the first 
Round Table Confertnee, in connection with the 
latest Constitutional R< forms scheme, made a 
pronouncement in favour of Federation which 
led to the incorporation in the new Reforms 
Legislation of provisions for its establishment 
The consideration of this great issue, though 
sometimes taking place In open debate, has for 
the most part been conducted at meetings of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, which 
always meets in private, at Informal meetings 
of the Princes with or without their Ministers 
and in an important Committee of Ministers 
This latter body has been representative of all 
the States, includng those whoso Rulers have 
never exer-clsed the privilege of sitting In the 
Chamber 
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Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
among the Princes Meanwhile, as the constitu- 
tion of the Chamber provided for each State 
Member exercising one vote on any question 
coming before the Chamber, power in the Cham- 
ber gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States, because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Creator States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber 

The dlfleronces between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints wiiioh they occupied 
in regard to Federation His Highness ol 
Patiafi eaiiy in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account Thereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber Only one Ruling Prince with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamlicr’s affairs His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment 
from that of pro Chancellor There was no 
meeting of the Chamber in 1936 His Excellency 
the Viccioy, In consultation with the Princes, 
convened a meeting commencing on 22nd 
February, 1937 

This meeting was precoeded by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Conferences of 
Princes Their Hlghnesst sat discussions which 
they held In Bombay In October 1986 appointed 
1 Constitutional Committee, under the Chairman 
ship of His late Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and Iiu lading the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1936 from the 
point of view of the States’ entry into Federation 
This Comndttee produced its report In the first 
week of February, 1937, and in the course of It 
said that upon (ureful consideration of the Act 
they littd come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain further recoramondations now ncwl> 
made by therasilvis would, if adopted, com 
pletely lulfll them These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted In 
consideration of the tact that the Act had 
already been passed They eomprised, therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States’ Draft 
Instrument of Accession 

This report was taken Into consideration 
by the general body of Princes In their Informal 
Conference At the same time as HU Higiiness 
the Chanoollor brought it before that body, he 
also laid before it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com 
mlttee of the Cliamber had recently engaged 
from London This Opinion was a lengthy 
doctimont and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in which entry 
into Fedeiatlou would involve them Its 
receipt led to Its urgent examination by other 
export advisers to the general body of Princes 
Their crltlelsms of It were destructive A 
firrther opinion in favour of Federation was at 
the same time independently riven to the 
Princes, at the request of His late Highness of 
Patiala, by the Ri^t Hon’blc Blr TeJ Bahadur 
Sapm 


The upshot of all this was that under the 
leadership of the late Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act 1935 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee’s 
newly made recommendations This decision 
was endorsed in a formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by the re-election 
of His late Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor 
Hhlp by an overwhelming majorltv, and by the 
election of a pro-Cliancillor and Standing Com 
mlttee In sympathy with the same decision 

But early hopes of a speedy detlsiou by the 
Pi laces faded out for various reasons The 
draft Instrument of Accession eame under 
prolonged scrutiny On His Excellent y the 
Crown Representative devolved thi task of 
negotiating with individual StatCH and His 
Excelitncy’s envoys visited most of the States 
on this mission 

nis Higiiness the Tam Suheb of Nawanagar 
suteeeded His late Highness oi Patiala in the 
Chaneelloislnp and continues to hold offlie 

No formal session of the Clramber was held 
In 1938, the next being the one held hi March 
1939 Opening tlie session, His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who presided, dealt malnlv with Federa- 
tion, but also referred to tlie agitation m the 
states for reforms He urged on the Princes the 
need to look for and remedy the logltimale 
grievances of their subjects, the importance of 
publicity designed to set out the true facts 
about the States, and the necessity for the 
Princes to be in personal touch with tiieir people 
Reviewing the Cliamber’s work, the ('haucellor 
referred to some of the important quest ioub 
settled during the period, vu the attachment of 
British Liaison Officers to Indian States Forces 
Units, extradition of criminals between Indian 
States and British India and the reorganisation 
of the Prlnees’ Cliamber so as to make it fullv 
representative of the big as well as the small 
States etc The reorganisation scheme which 
was drafted at a conference in Bombay owed 
much to the activities of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner 

The question of ai cession to Federation was 
fully considered by a Committee of States 
MlnlsteTB convened by the Rt Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari The Hydarl Committee closely 
examined the draft Instrument of accession, 
which, it was claimed, revealed differences 
relating to certain specified subjects, such as 
the protection of treaty rights and the rights 
of administration by tlie States of certain 
Federal subjeits After considering the opinions 
of legal advisers, the Committee unanlmouslv 
adopted a report raising objections to certain 
points in tiie Government of India draft and 
ieit it to the Princes to take such action as they 
' might think necessary to safeguard their rights. 
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ThetM recommendatioiu) were considered at a 
Cooierence of Princes and Ministers held in 
Bombay in June, 1939, under the chairmanship 
of His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
the Chancellor The Conference passed a 
resolution stating that the Princes round the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession un 
acceptable, two of their main reasons being that 
the form In which it seeks to protect their treaty 
rights is held to be inadequate for the purpose , 
and secondly, t hat the orbit of federal authority 
and jurisdiction has been extended beyond that 
contemplated bv the framers of the Constitu- 
tion Individual Princes were advised to reply 
on these terms before the end of July, when all 
replies had to be sent In 

(Jovemment of India elides professed surprise 
at this decision, but decided to await the deti 
slons 0 / individual Princes before taking further 
action 

The pare of administrative and const ttutional 
reform in the States has rapidly Inci cased in 
the last few yeiiis owing to the introduction of 


provincial autonomy in British India, the 
approach of Federation, and pressure — sometimes 
direct — from the Indian National tongress 
State after State Is announcing reforms aimed 
at associating more fully its subjects with the 
administration An extraordinary develop- 
ment took place oarly In 1939 when Mr Gandhi 
decided on a fast to death to compel the Thakore 
Saheb of Baikot to implement his promise 
concerning the membership of a reforms 
committee The Viceroy intervened and Mr 
Gandhi agreed to the adjudication of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court, which went in his 
favour But subsequently further difBcultles 
over the lonstltution of the committee arose 
owing to Mr Gandhi’s promise to the minorities 
and Mr Gandhi eventually recanted and declar- 
ed that his fast had been c^oerclvc in cihtuucter 
Tie therefore left the committee to b« co»t.tituted 
by the State Later Mr Gandhi wmouuccd a 
new technique ” for agitation by bCites 
subjects, in which he tounselled miodciatlon 
in their demands and called off aU elvll 
disobedience movemouts in the Statoi 


Payments from Indian States. 

Many of the States make payments, carving la amount atcoiding to the circumstances of each 
case, to His Majesty These pasraents arc frequently due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governtnente, but arc chiefly In lieu of former obligations to 8uppl> or main- 
tain troops The annual receipts on account of those payments from Indian States are summarised 
Id the following table The relations of the States to one another in respect of tributes are com- 
plicated, and it would serve uo useful purpose to enter upon the question It may however, be 
mentioned that a large number of the States in the TVosteru Indii and Gujarat Stales Agencies 
tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior < laims tribute from some of the smaller States of 
Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India 


Tribute from Jaipur 
„ „ Kotah 


Tribute from Udaipur (Eastern 
States Agency) 

Tribute from Jodhpur 


„ Bundi 

„ Udaipur (Mewar) 


„ „ Other Raiputana 

States 

Contribution by Juora in lieu 
of maintenance of troops 
Hali Be 

Asnam 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bamorai 


Hs 

1 emttl 

lU 

4,00,000 

Tribute from ( ooch I uliar 

67,701 

4,34 720 


(of this sum 

Vntird VrcxxmfK 


Rs 2,00,000 

Tribute fiom Leu uto 

2,19,000 

1 

has been 


suspended ) 

Vuit \oh 

1 

Tribute from Miindl 

1,00 000 

1 

1,200 


2,1J,000 

,, „ Other btates 

13,307 

(Of this a 


stim of 

^fadra't 


lbs 1,15/K)0 

Tribute from Trivtintoie 

7,96,430 

has been 


susirended) 

„ „ Mysore 

24,50,000 

1,20,000 


2,06,000 

,, ,, Cochin 

^00,000 

(includes 

It'c'fmi India fyiatex 


coiitribiitiou 

Those paying tribute to the 


to local 

Government of India 


corps ) 

Include — 



Bhavnagar 

1,28,060 
82 238 

1,11,576 

(’utch 

Dhrangadhra 

40,671 


(xondal 

49,090 

1,61,810 

Jiinagadh 

28,394 

Nawauagar . . 

1 50,312 

5,000 

Porbandar 

21,202 

100 

Bajkot 

18,991 


It was announced at the (’oronatlou Durbar of 1911 tlmt tlieic would hr future be uo 
Natarcna pajunents on succesaions. 
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Foreign Possessions In India. 


PurtuRiil and Prance both hold etnaii terri- Peninsula All Ihese three territories constitute 
tortal pOHfwsMtonii in the Indian Peninsula what is called the State of India. 

The Portugucfo possessions in India, all of 

which are situated within the limits of Bombay Tlio Portuguese colonies consist of Cabo 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on Verde, Ouinc, S Toni6 e Principe, Angola e 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman Congo, Mocambique, India, H^cau and Timor 
with the small territory called Progana-Nagar- which occupy together an area much larger than 
Avely on the Gtijarat Coast, at the entrance the total area of Portugal itself, which together 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island with its colonies make up over 2 iidllioD square 
of Dill, with two places called Oogla and Simbor, kilometers Portuguese India has an area of 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar less than 4 thousand square kilometers 


GOA 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
ruiinded by Dritlsh districts Savantwadl State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the Britldi dis* 
Iricts of Belganm and North Kanara The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from oast to west 40 
miles The territory has a total aroo of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Vethaa Con^u- 
tas, or Old Conqncsti^ oumprlsing the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguosc In 1610, and the 
neighbourlug mnulclpalltles of Snlsctte, Bardex, 
and Mormugao acquired In 1648 , and of the 
Nctxu ConquiatOB, or Now Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pemem, aanquellm, Fonda, 
Quepem, Cauaoona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th oenttvy 
The sninll Island of Angodlva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, In the British district of 
North Kauara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Ganacona municipality This was ac- 
quired in 1505 The whole country is hillv, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, Just off westwara and spread 
across the country In a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rlveis 
runulng westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance Goa possosses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the eabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the Island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of j 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada Is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovl river, 
whioh opens into Aguada. Mormugao Is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
terrltbry. 


The People 

The total population of Portuguese India 
is 670,970 of which 279,398 are males and 
300, '>72 females Portuguese India has 4 cities, 
3 towns and 503 villages in which reside 127,180 
families The density of the country Is about 
153, the highest being In Bardez with 468 Inhabi- 
tants per square kilometer and lowest In Sanguem 
w'lth only 24 inhabitants per square kilometer 

In the Vollins Conquistas the majority of the 
population is Christian In the Novas Con- 
quistas Hindus are more numerous than 
Christians The Moslems in the territory are 
numbered in a few thousands. The Christians 
still very largely adhere to caste distinctions, 
claiming to be Brahmans, Chardos and low 
castes, which do not intermarry The Hindus 
who form about one-half of the total population 
are largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Eonkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
ofBcial language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians ^ofess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East ana 
Patriarch of the Bast Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambiqne (Portu- 
guese East Africa) The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portngal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Vrandscans prior to the extmotlon of the 
religions orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular prieste. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
In religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portugnese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindn usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The policy of the Portuguese Republic establi- 
shed In 1910 was to persecute Catholic Religion 
and to BupproBB all religious Societies As a 
result of this policy Jesuits were driven away 
from the country The New State has entirely 
reversed the religious policy of the oonntry. 
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All rellgloufl Orders are Ireeh allowed and several ) 
of them have now established Convents and 
Schools In the country InoludlnK the Jesuits who 
have started a Secondary College at Panjint 
A number of nuns have also come to the country 
A new Seminary is being built and a new rell^- 
ous Order Is proposed to be started in Goa 

Tli« CoontiT* 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Qoa la stated to be under cultivation The 
lertlllty of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and watenaupply The 
Velhas Conqulstas areas a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Ifovas Conquis 
tas lu both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sited farm but the majm'lty of holding are of 
much smaller extent varyii^ from half an acre 
to five or six acres The staple produce of the 
country is rice, oi which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population tor 
two thirds oi the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of ooooonut palms is deemed mwt Imimrlant, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied Hilly places and inferior 
soils are set apart toi the cultivation of coreala 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables arc 
cultivated to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural olaases In the Velhas Con- 
qolstss has Improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise In the prices of all 
olasses of agrUmltorai produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
la tlte Velhas Conqulstas In the summer months 
Lands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way Into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is always 
keen Stately forests are found In the Novas 
Conqulstas They cover an area of 116 square 
mlleH and are under conservation and vlold some 
profit to the administration Iron is found in 
parts of tbo territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Coatinent 

In recent years a remarkable change has 
come over the means of transport throughout the 
country A large number of new roads have been 
built which have brought the must outlandish 
villages of Goa into close and intimate connect, on 
with the cities and towns It Is easy to cover 
the whole country in motor car within practically 
a single day and Novas Conqulstas are now 
easily accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Velhas Conqulstas A number of new biidges 
have been built which have made easy Inter- 
dlstrlct communication There are bus services 
throughout the country at regular Intervals and 
with cheap rates These have quickened the 
communication with British India and have 
enabled the district of Salcete and Bardez to 
Import a larger quantity of foodstuffs, fruits 
and vegetables from the adjoining British 
tenitories 

Commerce. 

In the days of Its glory, 60a was the chief 
entrepot of omnmoroc between East and West 
and was specially famous for Its trade In horses 


) with the Persian Gulf It lost Us commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Rmpire and Its trade Is now insignificant 

The present trade of Goa is not very large 
Its imports amount to about Ba 141 lakhs 
and exports to about Es 30 lakhs In 1037 The 
discrepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
bv the many emkrants who are to be found 
aO over tlie world Few manufacturing Indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles In use are Imported Exports 
chiefly consist of coooanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects MormugM with 
the Madras and Soutliern Mahratta Eailway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where It joins the British system Is 
51 miles, of which 49 are In Portuguese territory. 
The railwav is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what It brings down from and takes 
to tne interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Kova-Ooa 
office has been liandod over to the Fewtuguese 
Government which now maintains q&d works 
all the telegraphs in its territories 

Most of the commerce of Portuguese India 
is with British India wltli whom it maintains 
close commercial relation About 65 per cent 
of the imports of the country are from British 
India which also receives most of its exports 
which have experienced in recent years a remark- 
able fall Among the most important Imports 
are rice, textiles, sugar, cereals, petrol, kerosene 
oU, etc There Is a large entrepot trade running 
Into about 8 to 9 crores of rupees a year, which Is 
generally cleared by the port aud railway of 
Mormugao 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was In a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war euhonced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
tu\es were the result of the Initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the ‘'Governor of Taxes ” 
Only in 1927 the oqjuntry experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget aud the public servants 
whose salaries bad always remained In arrears 
are now being paid regularly If municipal 
and national taxes bs added together, the 
country presents a very high Incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs 13 per capita 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there U a spedai ten per cent tax 
on all Incomes derived In the shape of interest 
on loans This tax Is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
ludia. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There is a 
special tax on emigrante which yields to the 
State about Bs. 40,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indioa^Q of Its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth Is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 
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Tlie tariff irhedulo Is based on llie throe-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
'riiere Is a limits free list OQ whlcli books and 
paper flgare prominently The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to tl»c 
nature of the commodities, but the duties li< 
several cases are specific, not ad ralorem This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
^claily to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the prlnclploof protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 

For the last Bc\pn jears the country has 
c\p(.rieiiced ret urrlng surplusis due to the 
Increasing indirect taxes Puf»lk revenues 
between 1914 and 1938 have aliiwst doubled 
themselves and the Indirect taxes yield to the | 
State about 32 Inklis of rupees and direct taxes 
about 9 lakhs of rupees The surplus from 1935 
to 1987 came to 17 laUlis which together with 
other special funds make up a reserve of about 
05 lakhs of rupees available for developmental 
expenditure In whkh sum Is included about 
17 lakhs of rupees due by other colonies of 
Portuguese India Recently all the different 
special funds have been merged Into one consoli- 
dated reserve fund with tlie exception of the 
yield of the rice tax whkh will eonstituto a 
separate reserve ear marked entirely for the 
development of rice cultivation A heavy duty 
on Imported rlee 1ms been established from the 
end of last year and It Is expected to yield about 
7 lakhs of rupees n year The public debt of 
Goa Is nmde up of dues to Portugal and small 
loans floated In tlie country Itself Most of the 
debt due to Portugal has been wiped out bj 
lump payments The currency of the oountrj 
Is the monopoly of the Jinneo Naclonal llltra- 
niarlno wiili h is the State Bank of issue for some 
of the Portuguese colonies The State holds a 
percentage of share capital on which Interest Is 
payable by the Bank to the respective colonies 
The total fiduciary issue of the Bank at the end I 
of last year was about 135 laklis, but its active 
note circulation did not exceed 90 lakhs of 
rupees 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Paniim and Ribandor, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city Fanjlm occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the rosldenoe 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1R4S 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with Its row of public buildings and ele 

f :ant private residences, as seen from the water 
■ very picturesque and this impression is not 
belled by a closer inspection of its neat and 
imaclouB roads, bordered by docent, tidy houses 
The most Imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Pnbllo Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Otlicr noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the 


viceregal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town Is adorned 
with a life-sized statne of AIbnquerqne stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

Panjlm has liden undergoing in recent years 
many rtmarkable improvements The electrical 
fluppiv of the country haw been reorganised under 
the auspices of the Municipality and a better 
system of lighting, public and private, is now in 
force Most of the important roads are being 
asphalted at a largo cost and recently a large 
number of buildings liave come up on Altwho 
whicli is the Malabar Hill of Paniim A decree 
has been published rompolling all houseowners 
to introduce septic tanks as a preliminary step 
to the working out of n scheme of water-supply 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 15H) Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in Importance and be< 
came the metropolis of Portuguise powftr In 
the East There was constant flghtmg with 
the armies ot the Bijapur kingdom but the 
Portuguese held tlielr own and galnei the sur- 
rounding territory now known a the Vclhai 
CoDQuirtas 

The sDbsequent history of the town is one 
of ostfDtaiioii and decay. Goa reached its 
siramlt of prosperity at the end of the slx- 
i.eenth coutury The accounts of travellers 
'^how that the Goa ot those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnifioence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of populauon, 
was too small to defend itself against Bpftlfi 
and maintain at the same time Its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule In India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and alter bis death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land The sixty years* subjection to Spain 
In the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire In the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off Its decadence, bis subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even bis 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy lull Portuguese dtisenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in Lisbon. 

Modem Times. 

There was liequentiy teenrring fighting and 
in 1741 the Maratnas invaded the nei^bonrbood 
of Goa and threatened the city Iteell. An «raiy 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The Invaders were beaten 
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(Mt Md tb« Novm ConqoisUtf were Added to 
tbe Portuguese jMseeaslons. lu 1S44 the 
iheltM given bv Goa to fugitives from Jostloe 
in Brltm terrlUMry threatened to bring about 
a mpiure with the British Oovenunent at 
liombay. In 1852 the Banes of Satari.ln the No> 
ras Conquistas. revolted In 1871 the native 
armv in Ooa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal mth the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reoonsti* 
(uied. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banesjoinlng 
thorn the trouble was again not quieted 
untli the arrivai oi another spocial exp^ition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913 There has been no outbreak after that 
date 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection There 
is no agitation for further reforms as In British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Pot* 
tuguese rule Tbls is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
onjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal Thus 
Llvino de Brltto who was Minister of PubUe 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrlgues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government 
Natives of Ooa are also Dr Almeida Ares, the 
President of the Supreme Court In Lisbon, Dr. 
Gaeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the tame Ck>urt 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, ex-Socretary-Oeneral of 
the Ministry of Finance 

The estabUshment of dlctatonhip in Fortogal 
has produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery of Goa A sptem of centrali- 
sation, ffnanclai and administrative, has been 
introduced with the result that all Important 
financial and administrative acts require the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government The 
Governor-General has to submit frecment reports 
of his administratioD to the Lisbon Government 
A press law very severely controls the freedom 
of the Press and imposes heavy penalties on ali 
crimes committed by newspapers Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits, but new ones 
have to keep with the State ouosiderable sums of 
money before they are allowed to Sppear 
Every paper has to be previously oensusM by 
official oenson and so also the publication of 
books, brodiures and pamphlets The powers 
of the GouncU of Government are also reduced, 
particularly their legislative functions A 
sntem of periodical conference has been esta- 
blished made up of all the colonial Governors 
There Is a common parliament and the wlufie 
Portnguese Bmplre is constituted into a single 
consti^ncy electing about 90 members to ^ 
National Assembly Beeentlv electioas were 
held for this Assenmly Presidente of municipa- 
lities and diaritable aasodatioitt are appointed 
by the a Governor-General 

AdmlnlttrattoB. 

Tli0 Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 

9 


under an Organie Charter (Carta Organloa) to 
force since 1st July 1919. This Ohartet* 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. lOOS 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 10th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the eartter one was 
grantM by Decree No. 12490 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing to tbs 
(Capital of the State, at Panjlm o/tos Nova-Goa, 
ana is divided Into three districts : Ooa, Daman 
and Dla. The last two are each under a Lleute* 
nant-Govemor The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendenojr of the Govemot-Qenaml. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are workiim. Homs 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Bduoatlon, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Publlo 
Works There are also three spedid and autono- 
mous Depactmwto, which do not constitute 
exclusive Beetetaiflall. one of them being the 
Department of Pom and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. t. F. Bailway 

As the principal organ ot administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor's Coonoll (CotuM* 
do Govemo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor General, ox-officxo President, of 
four offlciala (Attomey-Geueral, the Director 
of FlitanceB, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Fa/Aoi Conquitlao, 
one the Nov<u Coruiuvstat and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) aud five members nominated 
by the Governor- General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial sod other 
interests and the press 

In each province of Ooa, Daman and Diu 
there la a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Gos Civil 
Court , the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Eugineer next to the Director of Public Works • 
the Deputy Director of Ftoances , the Chairman 
of the Koaiicipal CorporatiOB of the Islands ; one 
member eieolM by she Oommereial and Indua- 
trliU liftostottowt of the district , one member 
eleeMby the ffO highest Ux payers of Goa , ons 
rnvaim ehMded by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the District , and one 
member ndvooatei elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

There is one High Court in the State of India 
with five Judges and oue Attorney-General , and 
Courts of Justice Psn)im, Margao, Mapumt. 
Bi(d>oUm, GuBP^ni e Dam4o ; and Municipal 
(Tonrts of Justice at Mormugao ( Vaaoo da Chuna), 
P(md4, Diu and Nagar-Avell 

A new Administrative Code has been intro- 
doosd which improves administraMve disoipline 
and holds public servants directly andpersoonUy 
responsible for all their actions. No pubito 
servant can profess oonuunnism snd has to make 
a declaration to that effect The Govemor has 
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wl^ diidiUnftry powen over the pttblio servante 
•ubjeot to the ri^t of appeal to the Bupreroe 
Adndnlitiative Court or the Supreme Court of 
Dlsoii^e The Judiciary has lie own autonomy 
aa regards promotions, discipline, punishmente 


and dlsTnlssal subject to general supetvlBioP 
and control by the Minister for Justloe Ihe 
whole Portuguese Empire forms one Judldsl 
district directly under the Lisbon Oovemment. 


Morm^o Is situated towards the south of 
Agnada Bar. on the left Bar. on the left bank 
of Zuary Elver In Lat. 15^ 26 ’N. and Long. 
78* 47' B., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of PanJlm, the Catdtai of 
Portuguese India The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the wh^area 
served by the M. <k 8. M. By (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao Is about the same as from Adem 
to Bombay. The Port Is provided with light- 
houses. buoys and all necessary marks and It 
Is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
aeustance of a Pilot Pilotage Is not compul- 
sory but when usual pilot flag Is hototed, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Eailway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘'Mormugao Improvement 
Trust '* with Its head office at Vasco da Oama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government nave intro- 
duced various reflations granting every 
facility to those Intending to raise buildings 
for reMdential and industrial purposes In the 
whole area, comprising about ^ acres, near 
the Harbour 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay It Is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Kagar AveU 
separated from it by a narrew strip of Brltisli 
territory and bisected by the B B <k C 1 Rail- 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square mUes and 26 villages and has a popu- 
laMon (1221) of 17,666 of whom 1,480 are ^rls- 
tlani. The number of houses la according to the 
same census 4,096 Hagar AveU has an area 
ot 60 sf are miles and a population (1921) 
of 81,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
The number of bouses is 6,069 The town of 
O^an was sacked by the Portuguese In 1681 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1668, when they made It one of their 
permanent estabUshments In India. They 
converted the mosque Into a church and have i 
sinoe built eight other places of wosshlp. The 
native Christians adopt the European oos-< 
tnme, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
f<Alowing the old style of petticoat and mantle 
onoe prevalent in Spain and Portugal 
The soil of the settlement is fnolst and fer- 
tUe, especially In Hagar AveU, but despite the 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 


territory is under tiUage The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the Inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco The settlement contains no 
minerals There are stately forests in Nagar 
AveU, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese power In the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa In those days 
It was noted for its dyeing and weaving 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Muuloipal 
Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor Invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa The Judicial department Is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar AveU the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A tax Is levied on aU 
lands, whether alienated or the property 
of the State The chief souroes of revenue 
are land-tax, forests, exoiae and oustomi 
duties. 


OIU. 


Dlu is an Island lying off t^ southern ex- , of It This they gained, first by treaty with 
^i!^h PenlnsuliL from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 

^ieh It is sejMraM by a n^ow wannel arms Dlu became opulent and f^oua for 
through a oonslderable swanap. It Is composed 
of three portions, namely, Dlu proper (Isl^), 

^ village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 


by the ohanuel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 6 miles west of the isla^ It has a small 
bat excellent harboor, where vessels can safely 
rl^ at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which Its posi- 
Wo® trade with Arabia and the Per- 

sian Onlf, the Fwtagtteie were ftred at an 
•arty parfaMt with a deabe koobtain possesskm 


became ojmlent and fanoous for 
Its commerce It has now dwindled Into 
insignlfloanoe. The extreme length of the island 
Is about seven miles and Its breadth from 
north to south, two miles The area is 20 
Muare miles The population of the town of 
Dlu, from which the island takes its name 
is said to have been 60,000 In the days of Its 
commercial prosperity. The total popolation 
of the Island, according to tibe oeittna 
of l^, Is 18,84A of whom 228 were 
OhilstlaBS. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French posaewtons In India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
ploU They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the Slat Deo 1087 
of 296,508 The first French exp^ltlon into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up oommer* 
eial relations, was attempted in 1603 It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Eouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed In 1642 Cardinal Eichelleu 
founded the first Campagnle d’Orleut, but its 
eflotts met with no success Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for flftyyears Afterhaving 
twice attempted, without suooess, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Coropanv again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Cyomptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsulted for a head establishment 
he seised the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee, and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seised 
8t Thome, a Portumiese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674 
The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Uala of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up , but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1698, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697 Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
foundation was coiitemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, its site was pur 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prinoe, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Eyswlck in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade 
Chandemagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Ccunpany in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mahd, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1726-6, under 
the government of M Lenoir , Earikai, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
in 1730 Yanaon, on theooast of the Hortbem 
Clrcars, was taken possession of In 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 

The military command and admlnlstration-ln- 
chief of the French possessions in India ate vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
ebeny Tbe ofiSce is at present held by 
Monsieur Bouvin (Lonia). Be is ssslBted 
by a Oilef Justice imd by several Cbefs de 


Service ’* in the different administrative depart- 
ments In 1870 local councils and a oounoll- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French territories. Seventeen Mnnlcl|^tles, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1007, namely, 
Pondicherry, Arianooupam, Modmhurpeth, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tironboovan<, Bahour and 
Nettapaoam, for the estabUshmeiMi of Pondi- 
cherry . Earikai, Neravy, NedoUnoadou. Oir- 
soular, Grande Aldde, Cotohdry. for the estaolish- 
ment of Earikai, and also Chandemagore, HaM 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives an 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first Instanct 
and a court of appeal compose the Judlolal 
machinery The arn^ and establishmeots 
connected With the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry and those of administrators 
at Chandemagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Earikai, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an Independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained In the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity It forms tbe seat of an 
Archbiidiop, with a body of priests for all 
French India and of the Missions Strangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776 But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside tbe French Settlements, 
a large proportion of Its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Brltlih 
territory The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way ruuuing tna Villenon^ from Pondicherry to 
Villnpuram on the South Indian Ballway, main- 
tains oommuniootion with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Earikai is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peraiam A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7tb March, 1914 Tbe capital, Pondlobetiy, 
is a very handsome town, and {xresenti.espooially 
from the sea a striking appears noe of Frenon 
oivlllsation 


People and Trade 

The SeMlsments are represented In Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy Tbe Senator is Mons Lemoignic The 
Deputy is Mons Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1987 67 primary schools and 3 oollegM 
all maintained by the Government, with 858 
teachers and 18,602 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1988) Bs. 8,897.099. 
(Budget 1987) Bs. 8,240,986 (Budget of 1989) 
Bs 8,444,086. The principal crops are Paddy, 

r ’oundnut, and rag) There are at Pondfdherty 
cotton mills, and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, 
Tbe cotton mills hsve In all 1,960 looms snd 
84,744 ^indies, employing 7,000 persons for 
1987 There are also st work one oUfaotoryand 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, and ope ioe 
(aetory. Tiw chief exp^ from PondklMgrry are 
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oil i«edi at the porta of Pondicherry and EarUcal. rlslted by jVrench oteamen. aaiUng monthly 
In 1988 the Import# amounted to fn 79,068.000 between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
and the export* to fn, 118,440,000 At theae with the Meaaageries Maritime#. The flgnrei 
two port# in 1988, 296 veasel# entered and contained in this paragri^ are the latest avail > 
cleared, tonnage 980,187 T. Pondlehetry is able and ara corrected ap to December 1988, 

PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry Is the chief of the French Settle* 
ment# in India and its capital is the head* 
qnartera of their Governor It is sitnated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 106 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the VUIupuram-Pondi* 
cherry branch of the South Indian Kailway 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its popnlation In the 20Ui Feb. 1081 was 
188,565, It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded In 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1668, 
It was captured by the Dutdti but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the Bngliidi. The first siege 
under Admiral Bosoawen In 1748 was unsuo* 
cessful. The second, under Byre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 

f laoe was again restored in 1786 under the 
reaty of Versailles of 1788 It was captnied 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwalte in 1768, 
and finally restored In 1816 

The Settlement comprlsea a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are out off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordlnarv oorrespondenoe with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, uid 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent 
At Pondicherry Itself is a British Consular 
Agent acoreditM to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and Is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the VllJe 
blanche and the Vllle noire The Vllle 
blanche has a Buropean appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visl* 
tor of continental bomevaidB, and the houses 
being ooDStmoted with oonrtyards and embel 
lished with green Venetians All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India 
In the middle is a 80 rew*pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population There 
is no real harbour at Pondloherry. ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is eoudnot^ 
by the usual monda boats of this coast Facing 
tne shore end of the pier is a stidiue of the great 
Duplelx, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 

Ohandemagote Is situated on the bank of the disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
HoofdUy, a short distance below Ohlnsura than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Popnlation (In the 26th Feb 1981) 27,262 trade. The railway station on the Bast Indian 
The town was permanently occupied by th« Railway is just outside I<Yenoh territory 22 
Fnmeh in 1688, though previously It hod been mites from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given a# administrative officer Is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676 It did not, however, rise to any who is subordinate to the Gkivemor of the 
ImportMioe till the time of Duideix Itehanged French Possessions The chief public insti* 
hi^f between British and French various tution is the Ooltege Duplelx, formerly called 
that# during the Napoleonic wars ud was St. Mary's lustitutlon, founded in 1882 and 
finally restored to the French In 1816 under the direct control of the French 

The former grandeur of Ohanderuagtne ha# Gtevemment. 

KARIKAL. 

SlarikaJ lie# on the Ooronumdel Coast between universal suffrage but in the raunJolpailty 
the Q^ore Dtetrtet of Madras and the Bay Earikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Of Ben^l. The settlement Is divided into Buropeans or their descendants The country is 
ptx communes, containing 110 village# in very futile, being Irrigated by oeven branchm of 
kll, and ooverlng an area of 68 square miles the Oauveiy, besides many smaller channels 
It Is governed by an Administrator subordinate The capital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry The popu* the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
latlon has in recent yean rapidly decreased In l| mitei from Its mouth It has a brisk trade 
1888 It was 98,056, In 1891, 76,586 , in 1901, In rloe with Osylon. and to a less extent with 
64,008; in 1988, 67,028 in 1924, 66,928, the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
and In 1981, 67,914; but the density wish France, and very little with other French 

It still very high, being 1,069 penou ooionlee The port is merely an opm road* 

S r square mite. Eumbakonam Is the only stead, provided with a llgl^houM 148 feet 
ok In Taniore District which has a bl|^r high, the light in which has a range of from 
density. Bam of the siz eommunes-HMun^y, 8 to 10 miles In 1899 Earikal was oonneoted 
KttKlkal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungodu, Oov with Peralem on the Taajoie Dtetrtet 
Xdry, N4iavyandTlini(mlsr— pooeesaei enmyor KsUwav Earikal finally eame into Fmuli 
andeonteO. Thememben are all deoted by posaeiMon on the aettlement after 1816. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the tMm, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has lomned 
80 large in the discussion of Indian queetkma. 
has always borne a twofold character— >the local 
lasneand the international Issue For almost 
a century the International issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Oovemment, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, bad to face 
But the tendency of later times was (or 
the International aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in Importance, until 
It might be said, with as much truth aa ohatao* 
terlsea all ffeneralisatloos, that the local Issue 
dominated. Kit did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem.— The local problem. 
In its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to dlaouaa It In detail From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wUd and troobloos sea of some of 
the highest moontatos In ths world The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popn- 
lated bv hardy, brave, militant moontaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, aooentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. Bnt sparse aa the 
populatioa Is, It Is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in au 
parta of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke ont their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fairly close rorallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland nntil 
after the rebellion of 1746 the BngUsb Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Hl^landers a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
In rendering mllitaj^ operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
Endlsh politics that Its pregnant lessons are 
little reaUsed, but If the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Nell Munro, 
“The New Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, In Its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with wbiob 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandemau devised the method of enter- 
ing Into military oocnpation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same thne close engagements were entered 
into with the principal ofal^s, through whom 
the ^Ibesmen were kept In order That policy 
was so Bucoessful that whilst the administration 
was empenaive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrsM the Qovermnent of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the oonntrv was entirely 
peaceful. Oocaskmal tribal raids or lislngB 
neoessttated oocaalooal military operations, 
aud the Qomal Pass was involvea In the 
•MiOBal Mbal dlaturbanoea srht^ foUowad 
ftp waptpu d«o4iatloD of w*r by Af^ibanlsUn 


in 1010 But spring broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to ^uchlstan, and to the large 
frontier area which Is embraced In that geneno 
twm Sc far as this section of the frontier Is 
oonoemed it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. r 

Towardg Afghanlstm —Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir That was. for three quarters 
of a oentnry, the scene of almost oeaatriess 
military operations which constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India One expla- 
nation of their Inconsistencies was found la the 
existence of two schools of thought Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited , the 
soldiers naturally pressed lor the armed oooupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for mllltarv 
posts. linked with good communloatians, which 
would dominate the country But those who 
looked at policy not oniv from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations 
They felt that oocnpation up to the Afidmn fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border Hue li Afghanistau were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would he a matter of 
little account But even nnder the iron rule 
of Abdurrabaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly In the southern confines of his kingdom 
Under his successor, HabJbuilah Khan, whose 
policy >^a8 generally wise and successful. It ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatberlnp which 
Involv^ us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch psolilst. Lord Morley Nor did it 
enable Hablbullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost Tbe 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
dimouitles when they were moved against 
the rebeUious Ehostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals There- 
fore, it wu said, occupation up to what is 
calJra the Durand Line heoanse it is the line 
demarcated by tbe Frontier Oommliiion In 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Ptonlpotentlary, would simply mean that la 
time of trouble we shofuld have to deal wltti 
nistan Instead of a tribe or two, and 
tbe irreoondlabla tribesmen along 
our dif^ult lino of communications The 
Kabul Qovernmeut now have greater co&trol 
over their tribes near the frontier than fomteorly 
bat the old argument still applies. There 
was the farther coudderatlon that flinaaolen 
w«rB of the fixed beUef that even If the For- 
ward Pottoy was wise from tire mOStuy 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an In- 
definite period neater than the Indian flnanoei 
would bear. Moreover on this eeotion of the 
Frontier, the position was eom plicated by the 
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•xpuulon of EuMla In Central Asia The eaaleit 
nuMes, andthe pasMB down which lor oentnrlei 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
oontrol, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial sltuauon. In this sons therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border Sohool,whioh would have us remain 
out of the di/Bcult mountainous sone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus 

Th« Two Policies*— H is result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which Irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful for their prised independence, 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts were in many oases inadequately held and 
rarelj were they linked with their supimrting 
i^ts by adequate means of oommunloatlon 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
lurisdlotlon This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it 17ow it was 
<rften asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baloohintan and ** Sandemanlse ** the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this lone and Baluchistan. Sir Bobert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct enngements with the tribal Ohiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Ohiefs, or Maliks, exerdse 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the Jlrgah, tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
Inflaenee.ln time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
die whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Qomal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to bo mobilised to 
deal with it Even this large force, owing to 
the immense diflloultics of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
crea^ synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Uurson as Viceroy. Ue dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier sone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
ihe porpose a speolal force of Frontier soMlnSf 
known as the Punjab Imgnlar Frontier Force 
was the revival of a scheme as old as ths , 
Tleeinjalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 


VienoT had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of snocsssive Punjab 
Governments The area so separated was 
eonstltnted into a separate administrative 
sone under the direct authority of the Qovem- 
I ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
I sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and conc^trated the Begular 
troops in basM better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways 
The advanced poses, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Ebyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
rollltla, recruited from the tribesmen them* 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
It was si^plemented by a fine development 
Mliey The ooustruotion of the UpjMt Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed Into Che Swat 
Canal {q v Irrigation) led to such an increase 
In oultlvation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline 

Lord Carxon’g Snocess — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
Buooessful It did not give ns complete peace 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Ebel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Wazlris, and 
In particular the truculent MahBud Wazlris, never 
ceased raiding But in oompartoon with what had 

?:one before, it gave relative peace It endured 
hroughout the Great War, though the Waslrls 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
Invasion of India by the Afghans In the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Hablbullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
lather Abdurrahauian Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdul* 
rahaman Klian oould hold In the least of a slnele 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
UP the population ot the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Hablbullah did On oooaakms his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to Invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Kbel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards , the Amir had often to tow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Oovenunent that be 
miiflit often have to do things iriiloh eeemed un- 
friendly, bat they must tnut him In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on Uie 
war, and called MoelemB ever y wh er e to arms on 
the aide of Germany was extraordinarily dlfflenlt. 
He received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Habul, from which British represent- 
ativee were still excluded But he kept Afdiaoi- 
stan out of the war, and with the eomplste de/Mt 
of the Central Fowem and thrir ertelUtas, hli 
pcflley was jnetifled np to the hilt. I^eed, 
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bU foooMB WM the oaase of his Msaasinatlosij oonvoys and to toot the abandoned poets To 
The IrreoonoUable elements in the Kingdom sair expeot the mliltla to remain firm in retieat 
that the day of reckoning had come and strore in suoh oirenmstances was to refute reasonable 


to avert the settlement of their account by the 
mnrder. When he was dcme to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Aff^ianistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch* 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of h& 
brother A military movement in Kabul iteelf 
brushed him aside and Installed the son of 
Habibnllab, Amanullah Khan, on the throne 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders In India which followed the passloff 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 191 d, 
and preaching a jthad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the ease the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1888 
and 1878, that it Is one tnlng to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government In its stead The 
Oovemment of India wisely hold their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Afilitla, left without the support of 
the regtilar troops, who In the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or Joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curson 
policy, which was based on the tribal mllJtia 
But there Is another aspect to this ouestion 
The Militia numbered only some 3,000 men 
They were distributed In a number of isolated 
and semi-isolated poets There was no possi- 
bility of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan in v ading force They were not Intended 
for such a purpose If they had, when the 
invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty mi^t have remained 
sound But other counsels prevailed It was 
at the outset decided In high military quarters 
that in the face of the Afghan Invasion it was 
inadvisable to send regular troops to support tbe 
Waziristan militia posts aslt was concluded that 
the Mabsud and Wazir tribes of Itariristan 
would join the enemy Orders were therefm'e 
issued that the posts should be abandoned, Uie 
British oflicers in them withdrawing with such 
men as remained loyal The offloer ccmunandlng 
the Bannu brigade immediately despatched a 
movable column for the succour and reassu- 
rance of the militia garrisons in his area but 
superior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith The militia were there- 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
snob stores as they could not carry, quite natu- 
rally prodnoed the instant uprising of we tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the retiring 


consideration of the facts of the situation 
Rttsain and the Frontier.— The Ooraon 
policy iraa up to this Inevitable ooOapee greatly 
asdsbed by extraneous events The gieateit 
external force In moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long straggle with Hoiela For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Uussla There are few pages 
In British foreign policy less a|tractlve to the 
student of Imperial affairs Russia was ocm- 
fronted in Central Asia with preolseW the same 
conditions as those which faced England In 
India when the course of events converted the 
old Bast India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The dcoaiHng 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible nm^- 
bours Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, KussJa had to advance. True, the ad van- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not advene to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78 The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory gnerrllla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the oolniug. after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term Mervousness " This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock In refasiug to with- 
draw the punitive army until be had set his 
mark on Kabul by the rasiug of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which loft the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanls- 
tan There was a gleam of light when Abdor- 
rahaman Klian, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, If one ruthless in his 
metbods But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which olarihed the situation, without 
however finally settling it The old controversy 
broke out in another form when Intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Carson's 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave susidcion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
BO long concealed the mysterious city and dls- 
persea the miasma of this intrigue. But It was 
not until the conclnsion of the Anglo-Ensslan 
agreement of 1 907 that the two oountiiea anlved 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actnal anthots of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Score- 
tary and Lord Hardti^, formerly Bdtlsb 
Ambassador In Petrograd, bat It bad been detlr- 
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ed by predecesion, whose efforts were 
reared nugatory by the I Dtranslgent attitude 
*** .Yr® dominant forces In Petrograd It was not 
MMl Euisla was chastened on the battlefields 
Ox Hanohnrla by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
tnat an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 
ambraoed the whole frontier zone There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
Mpe^lly in regard to Persia, for which we 
“•d to My a considerable price in the attitude 
of FerBlans in the War Put again taking long 
views, the Am^ment fully Justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of exour 
sions ai^ alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Bnsala (Aen ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Ollgar^y in Kosoow 
unea^ess returned, for the geographical and 
allied circumstances whlifii Influenced the policy 
of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the same 
presaun upon its successor, and the Soviet have 
a troubleaome motive which the Tsars had not 
their aim to produce world revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Oonstltutionallam (or which 
she atands were for long admittedly the greatest 
obstaoles in their path and despite the recent 
effects of Totalitarianism this Is still funda- 
mentally the case. 

German Influence.— As nature abhors 


tsmpotary Intemiption of their Influenoe at 
Constantmople, the Germans pressed forwaid 
with their enterprise They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constraoted 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of tne port of Fowelt In the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of £oweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad rallw ay 
from Basra to Kowelt, ortbe vicinity of Koweft 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Oerroany 
as ** B B B •’ — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed throtigh a port in the Persian Gull, 
at India, the Gormans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Groat Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that Is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had fihls end In view ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
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g lace Long before the signing of the Anglo- 

Russian Agreement the sh^ow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the hoi^on 
imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activltles, the Germans adapt.td their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eussian exiianslon in Man- 
ohurla, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan The seeds of the 
German ofi!ort were sown when tlie Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian followslilp to 
tiw Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
(or his direct coinplioity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or ratlier one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Gonstantinople His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
DrlnoIpaJ railways in Anatolia Later it fructi- 
fied more effeotively in the Baghdad Bailway 
oonoession, under which Gherman interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
uonstantinoplo, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now suooeieive British Statesmen of both parties 
^ declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
tootbold is the Persian Gull by any power— 
Aossia and the port of Bunder Abba^ being then 
regarded as an uii^endly 
apt. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
ow rebtions with Bnssla. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British oo-opera- 
enterprise failed, and when the 
M^utlon in Turkey which set the Committee 1 
of uiuott and Progress in power entailed a I 


the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany NeverthelesB the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the dltBoult 
tunnel sections and the work was siibstantially 
finished when the Armistice was sigoed Gnee 
again with a new German drive to the Bast in 
Europe, a footing on the Black Sea if obtained 
would revive then (dd ambition 

The Signiflcance of the Baghdad Railway 

—The real signidcanoo of the Baghdad BalJway 
was little appreciated In Great Britain It was 
coDstantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
oply nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the coudttlons of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competiti^ route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traflJo from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather In 
retom trafllo is spread over the 
period of from October to January. F^om April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling To 
Ima^ne that the passenger trafilo from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as laWy expeditions sea route from Bombay 
to Marseiiles and thence by the easleat railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would have In- 
volnd a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Kowelt or Basra, then a Journey aerosa the 
burn^ pla^ of Mesopotamia aim Asia Minor 
to Ha^ PMha. then mtoss the Stnlts to 
Ooostantliiople, and finally right aeron Xmops 
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to a Nortb Sta port. Thli would In any elroiiiQ> 

■taaow bava ba«n a ooatiy freak JobriMy tn 

eomparlson with the eea route Then ae tor 
the eommerdal anpect of the line, the natnxal 
port of the Middle East ie Baera The sea 
Mght from England or Germany to Baira 

was often lees than half the freight from Basra 

to Baghdad To Imagine again that merdum- 

dlse would desert this route for a land and 

sea route, which would have involved a 
donUe break of bulk at Oonstantlnople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera 
As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Hallway was stntegio. it was 

designed to make the Power seated at Oonstau- 

tlnople—^nd that Power the Teutons were resolv- 

ed should be Germany— oomplete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route-seleot- 

ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 

movement of troops to the strategic centres 

As a commercial line, the Railway. If completed, 

would have served three sones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern sons at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidised line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-Amerlca corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Eowett, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flusbing to Antwerp or Ouxhaven to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which Is destined by virtue 
of an undiallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. Germany was defeated The Tnrks, 
when they emerged from an isolated miUtary 
despotism baaed on Angora, were confronted 
vfttn the Immense problem of re-bullding 
their bankrupt State, deprived of the most 
luteUlgent section of the old population — the 
Greeks and the Armenians, by massacre 
and expulsion — were a very difreient factor 
The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advanti^s 
of the route, for the purposes we have Indicated, 
are many and great, ttm ultimate construction 
of the through line was only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative oharac- 
terlstles on record for the gnidanoe of opinion | 
at a later stage 

Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of j 
any considerable importance in iteelf , and never | 
amamed any significance, save as the atwaf: 
eourier of Germany, when she passed under the ! 
tuMage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long estabUshad 
In Meeopotamla, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that eomutry, the Arabs tolerated 
tatlwr than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were mbstuitlBlIy left alone, and the 
admintsteatlOQ, it la mideratood, never paid 
Ms way. Wot a brief period Mldhat F«aha 


raised toe status of Mesopotamia, and after toe 

Bevolntton toat fine eoldiar Karim Feshll 

became a power In the land. Bnt qteaking 

broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one's interest even that of 
toe Arab, to turn her out. when however 

Germany developed her “B B B *' policy, Turkey 

was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 

small force to toe Penhutnlabf Al-Katr in order 

to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 

to convert tbs nominal suxerainty exercised. 

or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 

into a tfs /octo suxerainty, exercised by military 

force. These efforts faded before the vlgOTOUS 

action of the British Oovemmcut which oott* 

eluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh rif 

Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al'Xatr 

was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 

the war however the situation profoundly 

changed. When the sound and oarefully exeontM 

expedition to Basra and Its strategic ninterland 

was developed into the Insane enterprise to 

capture Baghdad by coup ds main, with ve^ 

Inadequate foroea. and still more inadequate 

trausport, we found ourselves Involvedin military 

operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
enaracter. These were completely sneoessW 
with General Maude's occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Hnsslan debddt we found ourselves 
involved In a new front, which stretched from 
the Bnphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, modudng military exploits of an almoat 
epic character but exercising little infinenoe 
on toe war They were brought to an end by 
pressnre not on extensive mngs, but at the 
heart of Turldsh Power In Palestine, whore Lord 
Allenby scattered the Tnrks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
vrarfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
toe Kurds, who are the Isbmaelltes of Asia 
Mioor. The oonclurion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1028 brought temporary relief, bnt 
it did not settle the main lssu^ toe frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties oould 
not agree to a boundary line delimilation should 
be left to The League of Nations Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was Immediately fonnd that there oonld 
be no mstnal agreement , the Turks demanded 
toe whole of the Moenl vilayet, and the Britiih 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were neoeesary to the existence of Irak The 
Issue therefore went to toe League of Natlone. 
That body despatched a nentral commission to 
study the poritton on toe spot this oommlsrion 
reported that the beet settlement would be for 
the Moenl vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
toe British Government were prepared to 
prohmg its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years When the repnt of this 
eommlssion came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the neoessary guarantee, and toe 
Council of The League unanimously allotted toe 
Moenl vilayat to Irak. The Turkfah delegates 
who at first recognised the deelrive anthoo^ of 
toe Leagne, then declared toat they would not 
bebonnd byitsdeolriODs. 80 the natter nested 
at toe end of tin year, witih Irak In oeeapatka 
of toe disputed up to t*“ ^ 
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which WM known m The Bnueeb Line After the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
at first breathing nothing but armed rertstMioe the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
to aeoepteltce of the award, the Turks after* local problem It has been dominated br 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and external Influences i n the main the long stmgrie 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian between Great Britain and Bussla, for a bnef 
agnession, accepted (he frontier line demarcat- period the German ambition to build up a 
ed by the League dominant position in the Bast throngh the 

France and the Frontler.—If we touch revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
for a few sentences on the position of France «tent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
on tbe frontiers of IndU, It Is not because they The clroumstanoes affecting the Frontier 
have any present day significance, but In order tpm centres beyond It have groatlv changed Old 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and ^ngers have disappeared Becent events In 
waning of external Influences on Indian frontier China and the development of aggressive air 
policy It Is difficult to find any sound policy have during the past year given the 

behind the efforts of Prance to obtain a coaling Indian North-Bastem frontier a vital aspect 
station at Maskat In tbe Persian Golf, and her which It has never before borne And, generally, 
long opposition to the steps necessary to eitir conditions have become more like those 
pate the slave trade, and hold In check the normal to critical land frontiers any whore In 
Immense traffic In arms which was equipping tno world In this present time of swift 
all the tribesmen on our North-West ftontier communications, aerial operations and easy 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
ammunition We can And no more definite new attention Is necessarily being directed to 
purpose In it than a general pln-prlcklng policy, 1^1 aspects of the general problem The 
a desire to play the part of Kussla, and perhaps trUwsman on the Indian north-west border- 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which “nd was always an opponent to be 
would form a usebil lever for the exaction of rMpecled Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
oonsldersble cessions In West Africa, partlculariy always been a flrst-class fighting man. Bnow- 
In the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price every Inch of the inhospitable country to 
of abstention These embarrassments were which punitive operations must of necessity 
slowly removed one bv one after the oonriuslon take place he has hung on our rearguards 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise and given them an infinite of troi^le Even 
was it In the East The consolidation of French w^n armed with a JesaU and ^en every 
authority in French Indo-Chlna was the prelude cartridge had to be husbanded with lealous 
to desigM for the expansion of this authority care, flie tribesman was a respectable anta- 
at the expense of Slam and to find compensation goulst N ow these trlbemen are everywhere 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt «med wl^ magasine rifles, either Impor^ 
There had earlier been muttetlngs In Burma through the Persian Gulf when gunrunnins 
We were established In Lower Burma In the was a thriving occupation, stolon fr<OT Brlttob 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and ^gailnes, or looured from Bnsslan and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, In Upper Burma, Afghan sources They have an abun^nt 
became an Impossible neighbour, and ambitious wppjy of ammunition Consldwble nnmhen 
B > of the flxbtlng men have been trained in the 

ranks of the Indian Army, either as Begulars In 
the Fathan regiments, or else In the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost in ths 
•vents following the Afghan War of 1919 The 
Afghan regular army was of little account The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the Jihad, 
especially In Waslrlstan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marlumen- 
shtn and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for ail practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take Its place 7 
which migbt have ended In open war between Immediately following the Aftfiian War, the 
the two ^tes. But as in the case of Penjd^, frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
and later when Malor Marchand marched troops, but this was only a tempmtry meMure. 
across Africa to Fashoda, the Immipenoe of it may be said that the crux of the situation 
hostilities made statesmen on both Bides aA wasin Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
themselves what they might be going to flut jum always been the most diffloult of tbe whole, 
about They found there was nothUig essenual because of the Intractable obaraeter of the people, 
and an agrwment was negotiated between the of their Inveterate raiding aouvB^ 

two Powers, udildt secured the independence and BesideB, possessing s bolt hole into AfghaiHw^n 
Int^lty of Siam That agreement has be« they had In tbe past evaded effective puntehment. 
oonsolldated by wise and progiessive rule In in y{ew of the complete disappearance of tbe 
Slam Itself, under its own Independent Boverel^, extentai menace, and the oonsequant lapsing of 
who is Imbued with a strong friendship for »ny necessity to preserve (men lines ofeommunl* 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time m a in * oaUon which would mable us to go to the 
tatalng good relations with French n^hbours gnpport of ^^nlstan, now formaUv reeognised 
The New Prontler Prebiem.—Tfae whole IntheTreatyoflfifilas aeomidetoiyliidsiMndent 
fMDpose of this brief sketch has been to show 8tete,th8re were many who ui^ the desuahUlty 
Wt lor three generations— most sasuredly since of oomidete withdrawal, eTsn to the line of the 


Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France In this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second BurmMe War and tbe 
firm Bstabllwment of British rule Far other- 
wise was It on tbe confines of Slam It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Slam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Bmplira and 
Fteneb Indo-Ohlna This policy was definitely 
challenged by French enoroachmente on Siam 
IlMtere approached a crisis In 1894, and we 
ware withm measurable distance of a situation 
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Indus This extreme scbooi gained little 
support* Our position in Quetta on tbe one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully ooDSoilda* 
ted, and no good case oould be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other haad, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gk)inal 
to the Eurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the WasirlsUn tribes are 
intractable, that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wasiristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads 

This controversy lasted long It resulted | 
jn a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Wasiristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919 The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the half-forward *' policy It Is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions There 
has DMn no wltdidrawal in the ordinary seiue 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Wazlristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Baunak, not at Ladha A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward Its 
elaboration continues In Sooth Wasiristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 


to a pressing Invitation frmn the Wana Waslis, 
beoMise Qiey wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw Brlthdi occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1988, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Raimak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Af^an side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventiDg exonrslons by bodies of 
Wasirslnto His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control ana of civilisation rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory Of thu 
particulars are given on 253 and following pages 
One of its recent fruits was a requist by the 
dis for roads in their country of Tindi A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dlssenrions within the tribe in regard to it caused 
the work to bo su8]>cndcd The desirability 
of better controlling the Afridls was demonstrat- 
ed in 1980 when, incited by rongress party 
agents from India, the \oung Afridls Invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy In Wasiristan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Ehel Wazirs In 1936-87, a 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out 
A serious military campaign in Wasiristan in 
1936-87, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there are far 
from settled The trouble there is not yet over 
and its extent has resulted in serious official 
review of the whole problem once again 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
I entrance to the Ehyber Pass, was in the autumn 
I of 1925 extended to Landl Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
I frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


1«--THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this disenssion ot Indian 
frontier poUc} is that the extoSal menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of ttie frontier is 
more powerfullv Influenoea by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in oonneotlon with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutej^ who had established 
trading stations there, with the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormus, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efllciently 

S erformed Piracy was stamped out, the 
rucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boyal 
Navy kept watrir and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advants^ 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
tenttorial acquisitloas she pleased she retained 
posMsekm of only the tiny station of Bassidn. 
Lett to herself Great Britain destred no cither 


policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs France 
Sought to acquire a cooling station at Jlssa, 
near Maska^ and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the Immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
fremtier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
nadually removed by agreements following 
the Ai^o-F renob Entente Bnasla sent one 
of her finest cruisers to "show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular poets where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Golf, Bander Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo- Eussian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Eussian 
power following the Bevolution Then Turkey, 
eithei acting for herself, or as the avant eowier 
ot Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, be^n to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed oocupation 
of the peninsula of Al-ICatr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suserainty over Eoweit, the 
best port In the Persian Golf and a powlbie 
terminus of the Baghdad fiallway. Further 
to consoUdats her interests, or to stake ont a 
elalffl, Germany sent the heavUy-sabaidlstd 
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shlpi of tlu Hamburg-Amertca line to the Qalf. 
when they oomported thamtelves as the iii* 
stromeiita of Imperial policy rather than aa 
Inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
tbnmgh the agency of the firm of Wonkhaos, to 
soqulte a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah These events sthred the British 
Oovemment to an nnnsnal activity in ttw 
waters of the Oulf 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous Vioe- 
royaltyof Lord Canon, who visited the Gulf 
during bis early travels and Incorporated a 
masterly survey of ite featnres in his monumen* 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men be could find to the head of affairs, estab- 
lished several new consulates, and was Ins- 
trumental in Improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf jrarts The British Government 
also took alarm They were fortified In their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallen^ authority. The 
American Naval writer, tholate AdmlralMahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain's naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position In India, her com- 
meroial Interests In both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and A ustralasla ’’ The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties In the 
State. WM set out by Lord Lsnsdowne In 
words of great Import— “We , His MaJesty^s 
Government) should remrd the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fomfled port In the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British Interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal “ The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a oonstmetive pollov when the 
oil fields In the Mkhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Perslan 
Oil Company, In which the British Government 
has a large financial stake But with the die* 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Penian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now, more than 
they were before these external Inflaenoes deve- 
lop^, a local question, malulv a question of 
policy They are therefore set out more briefly 
ana those who desire a complete narrative arc 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
pp 178-188 An Interesting new feature 
In 1981 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to lostal a Navy of their own In the 
Gulf The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Ita^ 
and duly arrived at its destination In 1982. It 
Is at the outset ofifioered by Italians The Im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase In the Penian Customs tariS for revenue 
pnrpoiea led to extend ve smuggling The fleet 
is r^nlred to check it The British Government 
in 1935 announced their derision to transfer 
their principal naval station In the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Klshm island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf,] 
which they bald on lease from the Persian j 


Golf, to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian, 
coast of ths Gulf. This move is oalonlated to 
runove causes of friction, 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hoars from Karachi, is outside the Furian 
Oulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
(tf Cape Musandlm, which Is the teal entrance 
to the Gulf, but Its natural liiettgtb and his- 
toriMl prestige combine to make It Insepar- 
able from the politics of the Quit, with which it 
has always been Intimately assorted. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zansibar, and the Islands of Klshm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on fitio Persian 
shore Zansibar was separated from it b}' 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establisbhiR their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a oenturv and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zansibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and In 1892 sealed hts dependence upon ns by 
ooncludlng a treaty pledging himself not to 
eede any part of nls territory without our 
consent. The Sheikh paid a State visit to New 
Delhi late In 1987 ana thereafter to London, 
whither he Journeyed via the Far Bast and 
America. On his return home via India the 
Sheikh ooncluded a new treaty with the 
representatives of His Majesty's Government 
in 1088. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandlm and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Truclal Chiefs The ill-name of this 
terrltoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The pirates were the 
boldest of tbolr kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war Large 
expeditious were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have* been necessary. The 
Truclal Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1808 
and ending with the perpetnal treaty of 1858 by 
adiicb they bound themselves to avoid aU 
hostilities at sea, and the suhoequent treaty 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether tne trefiSo In slaves The relations 
of the Truclal Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Bosident at Bushlre. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of Inspection, 

The oommerotal ImporUmoe of the Pirate 
Coast Is increasing tbrongb the rise of DebaL 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Bel^n Otts* 
toms officials In the employ of Per«ja drove 
this traffle from Llngah to Debal The Tmolal 
Ohleb are— Debal. Aba Thab^ Sbargah* 
AJrun, t7m-al-€ktw«tn and Bas-el-Kbeyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the UUle Archi- 
pelago which forma the oblebbip of the Shetkb 
of Bahrein Of thia group of isumdi only those 
of Bahrein and Hataiarak are of any ilie, but 
their Importance is out of all ptopottiou to 
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(b«lr extent. Thle ii tbe greet centre of the 
Onlf pearl flibery, irbloh, tn a good vear, niay 
be worth baif a milUon poonda aterllna The 
anchorage la wretched, and at certain atatea of 
tha tide ahlpa have to lie four mllea from the 
ahore, which la not even approachable by boate, 
and paaeengera, malla and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeyr for which Bahrein la 
Camooa. Bot thla notwithstanding the trade 
of the port Is valued at over a mllilon and a i 
quarter sterling, and the cuatoma revenue, 
which amounts to aome eighty thouaand pounda 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler In the Oolt 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which hat hitherto baffled 
arobtsoIogTste The generally accepted theory 
la that It la a relic of the Pboeulclana. who 
are known to have traded in these waters 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier in this review unnoiinoed In 1935 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein The 
same place has since been utilised for the provl 
slon of a large aerodiomo for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take o 
route down the Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difflciilties in Persia 

Koweit. 

In the Dorth'West comer of tha Golf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar else In the world The Importance 
of Koweit iiei solely In the fact that It ia a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
kallway This is no uew discovery, for when 
the Buphrates Valley Ballway was under dls* 
oussioo. General Oheaney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— «o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of boma — as the sea terminua of the line 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promialog port The Bay Is 20 miles deep i 
and o miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex 
pense would have to be Incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
10,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
aea. for the mariners of Koweit are noted far 
thar boldoeM and hardihood 

Mohammerata. 

On the oppoalto side of the eutrauce to the 
8batt*d-irao Ue the territories of Sheikh 
Ehasial of Mabammerah. Tbs town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Kanin lUver. baa grown Id importanoe 
ainoa the opening of the Karun Elver route to 
trade throwh the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Biothere. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and Ihe central tableland, and 
already ooinpetaa with the older route by way 
(rf Bushlre and Shitmx. Thla importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Penrian Oil Company — . 
now called the Ang^-lran Oil Oompany — 
estabUshed reflnetlea at Mubammerah for the 
eji which they win in the rich fields which th^ 
have tapped near Ahwas. Its Importance will 
be atm nirther accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Olilul 


Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontleni of India, vet they are so Inolssohibly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra Is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Bailwaj It stands on the Bhatt-el* 
Arab, sixty miles from Its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-boras 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Elvers 
The local trafllc is vaIuabI^ for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Bhat- 
tel-Arab Is Indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafllc, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
sbab and Bamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Aiab State whirh was set up in Idcsopota- 
mia under King Feisal and is now under the 
sovereignty of his son When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
Immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
billties In that land The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
In the foolish advance to Baghdad, theA the 
great inllltaiv enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be In one way or another an 
Integral part of the British Empire The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed thai any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be p^f- 
gious In those circumstances King Felsal 
was Imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain 
Still wo were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose— ’roaponsiblllty without any real power 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and Indefinite military 
commitments In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a dofinite step was taken In 1928 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies annonn- 
oed this poliev In a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference 
Addressing the House of Ju>ra8 on May 8rd he 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have bMn discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken 
Bir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His liajeety's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up In consultation 
with King Felsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It Is being publh^ed 
at B^^ad*to-day. 

The announcement Is as follows .— 

** It will be remembered that In the autuma 
of last year, after a leng^y exohan^ of views. 
It was decided between the Governments of 
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Hli Bcitraiio lU^y «Dd Hli MEkjeifejr Eln« 
FoImU tint ft Tieaty of Alllftnoe itaould be 
•ntmd iBto betweeq His Britannlo Mftjevty 
ftnd Hift Majesty the King of Inq. Tbls Treftty, 
wUefa wme on tbe 10th October, 10^ 

ftnd tile term of idddi wfte to be twenty yean 
(•Dbieot to periodical reviilon at tbe dedre 
of either party) provided for the eatablishment 
of ftn Independent Constitutional Oovemment 
In Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and aniatance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
Itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

*' Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the Mth of independence, 
and stable existence and Ium been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both Mrties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and respcmsibilities of His 
Ifajesty's Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it Is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened In ordM 
to obviate tbe inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decidM to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
iriilolL like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to rattfication by the Constituent Assembly. 

“ Aooordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms — 

It Is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provlsioni 
of Article 18. the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a frew 
agreement from Ming concluded with a view 
to relate the subsi^uent relations between 
tbe High Contracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shall be entored into between 
them before the expiration of the above period." 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or In four years, whlcdiever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty^ Government 
would be in a position to take thlsstep on the ful- 
filment of the two following eBsenttal conditions, 
namely, tbe delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern, 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Oounoil of the League of Nations in 
January, adopted the report of the Irao 
Oommisaion reconunendlng tbe termination of 
the mandate snbtoel to tiis admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entaring 
into a number of undertaktugs, with regard to 
treatment of mlnorltiss and the admlnlKcation 
of JnsUee This meant tbe termination of Mie 
mandate when the next Asasmbly of the League 
uoted tor the admiswon of Iraq to League 
mimbenhlp 


Under the Treaty of Lanmnne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was sig^ la 
1028, It was agreed that the frontier betwsen 
King Pelsal's State and Turkey, thB Important 
froimer because the future of Mosul was In 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britalnand Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was readied, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924 Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lansanne, and certain Irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed sone This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, whioh 
was accepted by both parties 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 102fi. In order to secure the material tta 
a deoliton the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produoM a 
lou and involved report, but one whldi led by 
devious paths to a ooramon seue recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for Inoorporation 
In the State of Iraq. If ther^ore the jMtdsh 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five 
years— -a guarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be incorporated In Iraq 
(f Britain was not wUUng, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When tbe matter cause 
before the Ooundf of the Le^e Great Britain 
gave tbe neoeaeary guarantee The Turks 
thereupon ohallenged the whole competence of 
the OonnoU to give an award nnder the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne The iseoe was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justioe at 
Tbe Hague whioh decided In favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Bsthonian General, General Lalndooer, 
who had been deepatofaed by the Leagoe to 
investigate altogations of brutality by the Turks 
In deporting Christians from their own sone, 
and this report was of the most dmmntfi g 
flharaeter. &«at Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she mm prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, tberenpon the Ooundl of 
the League allocated the whole of the area In 
dlsputa, right on to the temporary frontier — 
ewamon^ called The BruMels Line— to Iraq 
The Tnm letosed to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening fbroe. 
Uto, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1020 
Tnrimy aoosptsd a frontier snbstantUUy as drswn 
by tbe Lssgne 

A New Treaty.— A new Treaty regulsUag the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated In 1027, and 
slgnsd towards the end of the year. 

nie Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
H M Ma jesty the King of Iraq. It stotes 
that Provided the preeent rate of progress in 
Iraq Is maintained and all goes ww in ttie 
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InUnral, Hit BrlUniUc Majesty will support the 
oandldatuxe of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1982 " It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of Idarcb 
26, 1924, shaU regulate the flnaudal and mUl- 
tary relations 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obllmtlons which 
Britannic 3fajesty had undertaken to see 
carried out In respect of Iraq He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and Interests of foreigners, and to con- 
stitute any difference In the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the nigh contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests Tlie King of Iraq under 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all genwal international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations 
In respect of the slave trade, the traffic In drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic In women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the league of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
jitoundary Convention, and the San Eemo Oil 
Agreement In so far as they apply to Iraq 

'There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gatlon against nationals or companies of any State 
which Is a member of the Le^ie of Nations, or 
at any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights snould 
be ensured as if It were a member of the 
League 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permaneut Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modiiicatlons required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations 

It Is Important to remember that there Is a 
oonslderable difference between the vilayet i 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been In the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is In many 
respects a oommerdai ai^nage of Bombay 
Its people have not much in common with 
those cn the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain la close 
tonoh wttb India and through India with the 


British Oovemment. If we ate ixvreot In the 
snppoeitlon that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then Its fnturs 
under an Arab State, with no experlsnoe of 
administration In such conditions, is one of the 
greatest Interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declare- 
tlon which Is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Ferslan shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest The Importance of Bu- 
shlre Is admlnlstirtive rather chan commercial 
It Is the beadquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Kesideot, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls It Is also the main 
entreTOt for the trade of Shirar, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchori^p Is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to ^rar 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the Idea uf rail conueotlon, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Busbire will dwindle to Inslgnl 
llcanoe Farther south lies Llnjah, reputed 
to be tbs prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pirate Coasu in the narrow channel which 
forme the entrance to the Gu^f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Onlf Bander Abbas Is of some 
Importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd It Is of still more Importance as a 
possible naval base To the west of the town, 
between the Island of Klshm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles In width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
cresting a naval base which would command the 
Gulf, lire great obstacle Is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandlm, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Blphlnstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
dltioni are equally vile But between these 
two points there Is the possibility erf ooutrolUng 
the Oulf Just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large In public dlscasBioDS as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Kusala was 
seeking There was established a British 
Naval station at Uenjam, a small island close 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities 
Its evacuation by Groat Britain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided i^u by the British 
Government In 1935 On the Mekian coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber An interesting development. 
In the Gulf within the past decade was the 
institution of a Persian Navy 


II -SEISTAN. 


Tbe ooDoentntiloo ol pnbllo attentkm on the 
Psrslan Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
Importance of Selstaa Yet It was for many 
years a serioas preoccupation with the Oovem- 
ment of India. Selstan lias midway north and 
south between the point where the frmitlers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Eolfikar and that where the frontiers of Peisia 
and he our Indian Empire meet on tiw opra 


sea at Owattnx. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and witJi Baloohlstan, 
it commands the valley of the Belmand, and 
with It the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its immense resonroes as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Peislen misrule. It offers to an aggreeilve 
I rival, an admirable strategic t>ase tor tutoie 
mUltary operations , It Is also midway adnmrt 
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tbe track of the sborteat line which could b« 
buUt to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line bom Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it throuffb Seiatan would 
be stroOR Whilst the gaze of the firltlsb was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Selstan, if the day came when sh^ 
moved her armies against India 
Whether with this purpose or not, Kasatan 
Intrigue was particuiariy active In Melstan In 
tbe early years of the century Uavliig Russia 
fled Khorassan . her agents moved Into Seistan 
and through tbe agency of tbe Retglan Customs 
officials, “sclentiflc mlssious ** and an Irr}-, 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in p "snauce 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating t i'* boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of tbe Helmand Tbev Anally 
ceased wl^ tbe conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreemeia Since then the international import- 
ance of Stotan has waned 


From causes which ouly need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier pollov has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made In the intro- 
duction to tills section to tiie fact that the 
ooDciosion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
ns a bitter legary in Persia I'hat Agreement 
divided Iran into tv^o zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was In vieM' 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed. and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in tbe South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amaro, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, vihich 
bad strong forces in the North-West and oon- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were •— 

To respect Persian Integrity ; 

To snpply experts for Persian administra- 
tion . 

To snpply oAoers and equipment tor a 
Fersiaa foroe for the mamtenanoe of 
wder, 


The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strat^lc Importance persist For a time, 
British Inmienoc Increased In substance through 
the Seistan trade route Tbe distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at KiUa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified poets, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all fyictUtlea tor caravan traffic The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta This line was extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 64 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo-Perslan FronUer, during the war as a 
mlllUry measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week There then arose trouble oinng to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Oustonos 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stooge of 
train running on the Persian side of tbe Frontier 
Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation The Persian Foreign Minister, 
Mons B Kazeml, paid a visit to New Delhi to 
November 1936, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route He was 
Interested, as his Goa omment's representative, 
in the dovr inpment of railways In Seistan and in 
securing British Indian assistance in that 
enterprise Only informal conversations on 
the subject took place No constructive result 
has become apparent 


To provide a loan for these purposes , 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
In railway construction and other forms 
of transport 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Oustoms tariff 

The second agreement defined tbe terms and 
conditions on which tbe loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,0(X) at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assi^ed fof 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insnflbcient tbe Persian Government 
was to make good the netosiary sums from 
other sources 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Iran agree- 
ment, because lew dooumente have T)Mn 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
It in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Tear Book for 1921, page 1S8 et §eq. 
It has been explatoed that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies When the British troops 
in the north-west retired beffore the Bolsheviks 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have asslsV 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldlen 
and poUttoianf In India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand la Iraa 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos In that country nie view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was thiU t^ internal 
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afialn of Inm won her own ooncem . if she progress has been m&de with the reform 
pietemd ohnoe to order timt wm her own look- of the administration, and many projects are 
oot, bni lelt alone she would hammer out some afoot for the improvement of ooipmunloations, 
form of Government. That position has been which Is the greatest need of the land, such as 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or oommander*io- an air service to Tehemn and railway oonstruo* 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually tlon The least reassuring episode was 
took ohatge of Iranian aflain and established the departure of the American financial 
s tblnly^velled military dictatorship which made mission, which had done admirable work in 
the Oovenunent feared and respected throneh* the restoration of the finances When their 
out the eonntry for the first time since the osaas < contract expired Dr MlUspaugh and his ooUea- 
ilnatioD of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable i gues were offered a renewal of It on terms which 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
to the efaaotio finances. These two forces in regard to the powers they were to exercise 
operating in nnison gave Iran the best gov They therefore withdrew from the country, 
ernment she had known for a gencratiou But and have been replaced by other foreign 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities advisers The general situation was gravely 
of bis position, with a Shah spending his time disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
In Europe and wasting the resources of the the Tran Government of the Anglo- Iran 
oonntiy. He moved to have hit position re- Oil Clo 's concession, a matter affecting one of 
gularised by the depoeltion of the abeentee the biggest induntrlal andertakinsB In the 
Shah and nls own ascent of the throne At world and millions sterling of capital The 
first be was defeated by the opposition of the Intt rventlon of the British Government led to 
lluUahe, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah the reference of the trou bio to the I>eague of 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Slpali Nations and this paved the way for negotlationi 
chosen monarch In his place under the title between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
of Bexa Shah Pahlavl The change was ment While these were being settled some 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered progress was also made with general negotla 
on a period of peace and consolidation which tions between the British and Iran Qovern- 
bss removed It from the disturbing forces in ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
the post-war world Since then considerable points ofdifflouity between them 


IV -THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 

There yet remains a small part of firltiib over have utilised from time Immemorial, the 
India where the King's writ does not run raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with population of the Plains The Internal peace 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundiury between enforced among them by British control has 
Indian and A^banistan Influence was settled, in lute years led to an increase in their numbers 
and It was delimited In 19^ except for a small and this has aggravated their economic problem, 
section which was deUmtted after the Afghan 

War in 1019. But the Government of India Frontier Policy 

there lie., bolt ol tereltory ol «ryhig width ™ 

extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, between 7h?^rwBrd£^IwlSd! 

tooJf S'' the lSi “«ouTtb. to tKoItoS 

ol ireottor POUC for rererly toll . orettory JStfrer’^to’'a * 0 °™ irJrceSf p'SiSS 

This Is a country of deep valleys and secluded them only when they raided British territory, 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
inaccessible mountains It is peopled with Russian Invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
wUd tribes of mysterious origin. In whom tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
Arab and Jewlsn Intermingle They had tactics In the half century which ended in 
lived their own lives lor centuries, with little X897 there were nearly a ecore of punitive ex 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as peditlons, each one of which left behind a 
Sir Valentine Chtrol truly said "the only bond legacy of distrust, and which brought no jper- 
that ever oonld unite them in common action manent improvement in its train The fruit 
was the bond of Islam.” It Is Impossible to of tbo suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
uudeistand tbe Frontier problem unless two 1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
facts are steadily borne In mind. Tbe strong* Mlalakand to tbe Gomal, was abiase The ex- 
eat sentiment amongst these strange people tent of this rising and tbe mamltude of tbe 
iB — or was until comparatively recently — military measures which were taken to meet 
the desire to be lelt alone They value their it compelled a consideration of the whole post* 
Indepsndeaoe moeb more than their lives tlon The broad ontiines of tbe new policy 
^he oUmi factor is that the country does not were laid down in a despatch from the Beore- 
even la good yaari to maintain the popn- tary of State tor India, which preaertbed for 
bitioii. Iliey must find the means of sub* tbe Government the '* limitation of your inter- 
■titsooe oui^e, either In trade, by service In ferenue with the tribes, so as to avoM the ex* 
Xhe Indian Army or In the Khassadars, teniion of administrative control over tribal 
of elM In the outlet whiobblUmenaU the worM territory.” It teU to Lord Oonoa to give 
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effect to this pollcv Tbe maio lound&tione 
of fall action were to exercise over the tribM 
the poUtloal influence requisite to secure out 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies (or 
tfae performance of specific duties, but to re> 
epeot their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselvee 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own Inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance 

New Province 

As a flrst step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Oorzon created in 1901 the Nortb-Weit 
frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers The 
most ^ucoeEsfui of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
whlctlrjteadtastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass ^til 1919 At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places wlieuce they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, aud 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kusbal* 
garb to Eohat, at the entrance of the Eobat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railw^s were completed 
by lines to Tank and Baunu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frao* 
tlons trlbesnren Into successful agriuulturlsti. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (? « Irri- 
gation). Now It IB completed there are other 
works awaiting attention for many years this 
policy was oompietely Jostifled by results. 

A New Policy 

It saved us from serious oompllostlons for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, partiontarly in Wazlristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from hie Internal tronblee in a Jehad 
amlnst India la this Ineane enterprise the 
Afghans placed leee reUanoe Ih their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
oontemptlble reeUtanoe to the British foroee 
than in the armed tilbeemen In this they were 
Jnetifled, for the Indlen Military antborlties 


failed to give timely support to the advanced 
milttle ports, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia coUapeed 
and the most, serious fighting wes srlth 
the tribesmen. The Sonthem fVailrlstan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serkms 
trouble throughout the Zhob dletiict The 
Afridls,our most serious enemies In 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly qniet thiougboiit 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later ft was necessary to take measures against 
a lasting malcontent and destroy bis fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Wasiris 
broke into open hostilities. Their eoontry 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durend 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
^ the districts of Banna and Dera Ismail 
jELhan ou the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put In the field some 80,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modem 
weapons of precision they constituted f (wmidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved In They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either In 
the Militia or in the Indian Army , and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were oppostnl to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un* 
doing , their losses were the heaviest in the long 
i history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 tbe> were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War 01 1019, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which foUowed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Wazlristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases In taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which bad been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of pya- 
mount Importance was not attained when 
the accounts were examined, It was seen that 
the bea\iest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemi^y unend- 
ing expenditure on Wazirlrtan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the dlscuseinn was really foonssM on 
Wazlristan. In essentials It was the aged con- 
troversy— shall we deal with this part of tbs 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying oommandinf 
posts within the country its^, dominating the 
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Mb«nneni but interfering little in their own Wntiri militi* either mutinied, u at Wana, or 
allaln; or ghall we revert to what was known deserted. The pillar of the Canon lyttem feD. 
at the close border system, as modified by 

Lord Ourson. of withdrawing our regular troops The Policy — The policy first adumbrated 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes* s^oh which he addressed to the Indian 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen* Legislature He said It had been decided to 
sities become unbearable. retain oomman 41 ng posts in Wasiristan: to 

The Curzon Policy, — The Corson policy, open np the country by roads ; to extenu the 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or niain Indian railway system from its then ter- 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising minus, Jammd. through the Ehyber to the 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘*oocnpa* frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
tloD** and the ‘‘close border” policies It was duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
based on the withdrawal of the regnJer troops so Immediate policy was soon modified so far 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the •» M»e policing of these frontier Mnes by 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at regular troops was ooncemed. Such duties are 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held Immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes* la Dot organised and equipped for work of this 
men themselves The cantonments for regular character Irregulars have always existed on 
troops were linked so far as possible with the the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid the Militia, it was neoessary to recreate them, 
reinforcement But it must be remembered The new form of Irregular was what have been 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curxou did called Shassadars and Scouts. The Ehaisadar 
not regard this as the final policy He wrote Is an irregular In the extreme He has no British 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: officers and no uniform, except a distinguish* 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passMe log hind of pagrx. In ooatredistlnotlon to 
of time the whole Waslri country np to the the old HllHla, he finds his own rifle Am 
Durand line will come more and more under our one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
Control No policy In the world can resist or the system Is that so long as the Hhacsadan, 
greatly retard that oonsummatlon My desire under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and of the caravans and perform their other polloe 
above all without the ooustaut aid and presence dntles. they draw their pay and no qnestlona 
of British troops " The Curzon policy, though are asked If they desert In the day of trouble. 
It Was not pursued with the steadfastness he they lose their pay but the Government loses 
wotUd have followed if he had remained in oont* no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be British and Indian offloors But the applloation 
said bearable-''frontier conditions until the of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because It was one thing to say that omumanding posts 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could in Wasiristan should be retained, it was 
not, when left without the support of another to decide what these posts should be 
regular troops in the day of need, with* We must therefore oomider the special problem 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other of Wasiristan The Scouts are a mobile, 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of mounted, Irregular force not terrltorlaSy 
1919. The Ehyber militia faded away , the recruited, officered by British offioeis. 
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We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Wasiristan. 

Qeographloally Wasiristan it a rough paral* 
ielogram averaging 60 miles from Bast to West 
and 160 from North to South The western 
half oonslets of the Suleiman Bnuge gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten uionsand 
feet nigh, which forms the watershed between 
the Indus and the Belmund Bivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan This Is the wesWn boundary 
On the east is the Indus North is the watw* 
shed of the Kurram Elver running Bast and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wasiristan from the Eohat Distrlot South Is 
a slgtag poUtioal boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande* 
man in Bahidilstan with a tom southwards 
to the Indus. 

Ths western half la a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and oon* 
fused in hopeleM disarray The mors inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Hers are onr ou^^ts of 


Wana and Ladha some 16 and 20 miles respect* 
ively from the Durand Line, In the centre of the 
grating district, the latter within five nolles of 
Imporvant villages of Kanlgnram and Makln 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pasn 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultiTation Is attempted under oondlUms which 
can hardly be encouraging Other trmcta like 
that between Pern and Tank, nsnalJy pastcsul, 
oan only hope for an ooeaskmal crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants ^The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
Buke up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neigbb^s. 
The name origtnatee according to taktttlOB 
tnm one Waitr, two of whoee grandeons wan 
the actual founders of the nee. Of the four 
main tribes Darweehkhel, Mahsuds, Dawan 
and Batsnnl, only the Ant two are true Waakt. 
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Tbeir TlllagM are separate toooA dotted about 
mote Of less ludisoriinlnatdt.ana iiiter*maiTiaRe 
is the exoeptloa— Id fact all traditionally are in 
open ftrUs. a otreomstanoe which, ontil some 
br^ht political comet like the AMian War of 
1919 jouied them together, as materially aided 
oor dealinge with them 

DnUke other parte of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge Uttle allegiance to 
raaliks or headmen Ko one except perhaps 
the MuUa Powtndah till his death in 1918 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following 

PoUcp — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non*intmerence with the tribes Even 
DOW only part of the country is administered 
Qradoaliy It was foond that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the ooontrv with Begulars, followed 
by tMiUdlng posts ana brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These poets were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Begolan, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
prisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail &han. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders wnm required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Oradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1896 at the request of 
the Wana Waxirs Similarly the Toohl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895>96 when this i^ov was pot loto effect 
the British arms were shown in everv remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It wae hoped the ^iwoua poets would prove 
a pacifying lufluenoe and a rallying ground for 
Qovemment supporters From 1004 to 1919 | 
they were held by Militia Boad» and oommunb 
oationa were Improved and tribal allowanoes 
augmented by salee of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 

A Compromise — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Oovemment in view 
of the situation left upon their bands after the 
Hahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (tiwn Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget dUousslon In the Legislative 
AssemMy on 6th March 1928 He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate dronmstanoes had so dianged 
that neiwr the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bonnds of reasonable argument 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially thm, namely, the 
Frontier dlstriots, the nelghbonrlng fnendly 
State Afghanistan, and^ so-^ed Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled moontra oountry which lies between 
the borders of British ludla and India He 
mooeeded spedaUy to show that this belt is, 
in fact, wtthin India ** . . It Is boundary pillars 
Uiat mark off Waziristan from Afi^anutan, 
It U boundary pUhws that Include Waslrlstan 
In India. We are apt to call Waslrlstan In- 
dependent territory , end it is may from the 
point of view of our Br^ab distcloU that the 


tribes are trans -frontier tribes From the 
point of view of India, from the International 
point of view that is, tiiey are ois*ftootier 
tribesmen of India. If Waxiristan and her 
tribes arc India's soourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility— and India's alone That is 
an International fact that we must never forget.** 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He 

S tinted out that some people long ago believed 
at the same policy would prove effective in 
Waslrlstan “ But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now The task is infinitely more dlAouft 
to-day, ohlefiy because the tribesmen are 
Infinitely better armed, their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 80 
years " Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chuiese 
wall of barbed-wtre fence along the plain some 
distanoe below the hills, “all the time the 
problem In front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable inorease of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase In the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism . . A rigid Close 
Border policy Is really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more . . We mi^t gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
hot we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
Infinitely worse trouble for their descendants *' 
The settled policy of Qovemment In Waxlris 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control ol 
that oountry throngh a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would Ue in Waslrlstan Itself 
and one hundred miles along the border ol 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,800 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanoed 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Kasmak he showed to be farther 
i from the Durand Line tixan the old-established 
I posts In the Toohl. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy None the less, It was a 
forward policy In a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of oonstrocUve progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
sation, of the most backward and inacoesslble, 
and therefore the most truculent and a^esslve 
tribes on the border “Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inacoesslble mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
ft grows Inevitably worse ** 

The policy thus initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with results acoordlng to the highest 
reasonable expeotatious and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people ooncsrned 
In Its formulatUm. 

The roads were policed by the Khassadars, 
who In the main, until the Tori Khel rebellion 
of 1936-37 upset some ol them, iiroved faith- 
ful to their trust The open hostility of 
the Wazirl tribesmen to the presence ol 
troops and other agents ol Oovemment 
in their ntidst, which at the outset 
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they Hbowed by shooting up individuals India in pnnuit of its efforts to bring poIMoal 
and amall bodies of troops at every opportunity, pressure to bear npcm the Oovemment of India, 
faded away, and the people showed an and above them, His Majesty’s Govemnent 
understanding of the role of law, and, under the The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to It in the week following Christmas, 1029, adopted 
In various small but significant ways, methods a programme aiming at the separation of India 
of olvllUatlon caught the Imagination of from the British Empire and at the promotion 
the people and won their approval Thus, the of revolution In India to secure Uiis end. In 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became particular, It avowedly set out **to make 
buttressed by a considerable development Government Impossible.” Bevolutionary 
of motot'buB traffic The roads, aa the King’s agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, disobedience of the oivU law In order to bring 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of the administration to a stand-still, commenced 
personal or tribal feud sis permitted upon them all over India Immediately after the Congress 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from meetings The settled dlstrlcta of the N.W 
the plains towns in safety Under the in- F P were the scene of this. In oomiDon wHb 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied the rest of the land The agitation was ttiere 
that the ban against shooting upon the carried on by Congress agents arnnised In 
highway would be extended to all the country what are known as EiiUafat Committees For 
for three miles on either side of the highway, their purpose they made special ose of 
Tentative efforts to Introduce primary cdu- misrepresentations of the Sarda Act. recently 
cation proved possible and achieved as much passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
success as could be expected The hospitals and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
and dispensaries maintained for Irregular Muslim non ufficial members This measure 
troops, called Scoute, employed about the makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
people who come to them Bo much has this mum ages The age at which marriage may 

arrangement been appreciated that the take place is also In general terms laid dowo 
Mahsuds formally applied for tlie establish- for Mohammedans by their religious law 

ment of a hospital of their own With grim Hence, the Muslims In British India, while 

humour, they offered to provide such an Inatl- acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, in practice affect them, because Its provisions 
saying that they had saved this from the time in no way over-rule their religious law, never* 
when the British formerly loft the country In theless saw In the measure an act affecting the 
other words, they offered what they had domain of their religious law, and passed In 
captured or looted during the 1010 emeute spite of their dissent, In a Legislature In which 

Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority 
Wana was occupied, following an encouraging Thev regarded Its enactment as a grave Ulus- 
petition from the local Wazlrs, In 1920 A tratlon of their fears that under any soheme of 
motor road had already been run out from democratic self-government In India, Muslim 
Jhandola through Ohsgmalal and the Shahur interests would not be safe against disregard 
Tangl to BarwekaL A brigade of troops, hitherto by the Hindu majority 
stationed at Manxai, whereabouts the Tak-l-Zam, 

after fiowlng down its deep valley from northern Outbreak at Peshawar In 1930 — 
Wailristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
accordingly ordered up to Wana In the autumn of the Act, strongly Infiuencei the attitude 
of 1920 it proceeded throughout the journey of the community towards all questions of 
thither without opposition and was warmly political reform, and the lever which mis- 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where representation of the Act provided for stirring 
it established Itself In a favourably sited camp up anti Government agitation In the almost 
not far from the fort wliich was the earlier wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
centre of British occupation There it uoith can easily be understood Grossly untrue 
remains propaganda was carried on , It was, for umtaooe, 

alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
The area cultivated by tbs villagers of Wana medloaliy examined before marriage An 

S lain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people elaboration of this untruth was tnat the 
eolared their reaUluess to surrender their Government were recruiting a large body of 
firearms It their neighbours also gave up theirs Hindu inspectors to make the examlnatlmia. 
or were deprived of them A road has been And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
built oommencing Fort Sandeman via Gutkaoh, outwards from the settled districts of the K. W 
on the Qomai river, with Tanal, on tlie Bar- F. P. into the tribal areas Waalrlstan was 
wekai-Wana road A motor road has also been amongst the first of them to be inundated wt^ 
constructed from Easmak through Eaniguram, the propaganda. This was In Maroh-AprH 1020. 
In the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana The poison spread outwards from Pie^war Into 
It was completed in 1088 and the only dlsputea Tirab about the same time liie agitation was 
connected with Its oonstruotlon arose from the seduloualy carried on In the district northward 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along of Peshawar city and from thence was pnabed 
the route and vffio sometimes fought one another into Mohmand country The first point of 
to secure road-making contracts violent oombusthm was Peshawar city, where 

the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
A startling new development upcm the 1080 Within a short time, Afrldl bends 
North West Frontier during 1030 was the descended the ravines wad nullahs from Ttnh 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the to join In the fray The Mohiiiands beeaiM 
indliin Nattonal Contrese in the Interior of greatly excited and sent down beads to ell 
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oaM the border and watdi for an opportimlty 
to Join la. Tbe Upper Toebl Wucrs flimnl* 
Umeoualjr took to amu and shortly afterwards 
the Ifahsod Wasirs. about Ladha. did the same 
At this stage, the development of the Air ann 
in India proved of Inoaioulable value Aero* 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage tor dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggreaaion apputred likely. 

In the result, tiie Mc^mands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent In 
force The Afrldls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both tunes driven back to 
their hois with no achievement to report. The 
Orakials of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Uhlan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Paraohmar 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
sgents, tbev succeeded in drawing two or &ree 
(lane of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray Combined air and ground 
sction crushed these efforts The Tocht 
Waxirs heavily attacked Datta Kbel, but were 
speedily brout^t to order by force The Ifahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, Ic the valley of the Tak-f- 
Zam 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed In 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain. Imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that region The Afrldls 
long refosed to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their noi mal winter 
erasing grounds on the Khajnrl and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from vtslUng Peshawar, 
their marketing csentre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1081-82 The Afrldls 
later asked for roads into Tirah but arc 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed 

Mohmand Outbreak In 19S3 — 

Disturbances In the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1033 both Illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modem Frontier policy and the ne^ to 
keep It alive policy if it Is to be of any use at 
all The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided Into twocategorh s 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live In the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
bnt the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation In part of this re^on and 
consequently its place has long been ttucen over 
a considerable portion of tire length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier The exact position of this latter has 


never been settled between the two governments 
uid it is oonsequeatly sometimes dlfflonlt to 
eav whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of It 

In 1982, during the revolutionary Bed Shirt 
campaign, In connection with tire Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join hr the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
Immediately northward of Peshawar The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bonnd by promises of good behaviour The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the upper Mohmands In 1983, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaitmlng, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Hallmsal 
and other Assured olaus The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Balaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that In which the 
events Just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaira 
In BaJaur for a revolution or such other troublo 
as might be possible In Afghanistan This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good nelghbourliness to Afghanistan 

Boad construction from the Peshawar Bbab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalsnai into 
the Halimsal country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country Into the upper 
extremities of the BaJaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up It to assist In dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotka] In 
Upper Bajaiu*, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajaurls were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajaurls obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same county 
as t^t covered by the campaign of 1897 It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Hoad would 
be continued into the upper extremity of BaJaur 
and that another rood for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the BaJaur valley 
Itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
InUpper BaJaur, there would become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
territory, resembling that running through 
North Wazirlstan 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received In certain enconnters with our troope 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered Into bonds 
to keep the peace , and the Bajaurls, whQe 
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maintalnteg qU gTOnndS of tribal OVBtom tlMlr 
reCuai^ to narreDder the Pretender, neverthelesB 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably Into Afghanistan Here, then, the 
trouble ceased The nett result of It was the 
oonitrnction of the road through Ghalanal and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
aotivlnes of olvlllMtion which speedily took 
place idong it 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 1935 The Lower Mohmands 

a iiarrelled among themselves over the distrlbu- 
on of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters Successful military operations ended In 
the Upper Mohmands suelng lor peace — and 
in the Ghalanai road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main which extends to the natural 
road Junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
meets the Upper Mohmand country 

Tort Khel Rebellion —llio Warirs and 
Mahsuds in 1080 showedsigns of rebelling against 
Government in parallel with the Afrldis Con 
gress party agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to do so They were at the outset firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
without its having been broken All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 1930 and then 
trouble was produced in North Warlrlatan 
by the laqlr of Ipi, a man who was formerlv 
In subordinate Government service In the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place front which he took his l^est known name 
A Muslim lad was accused in 1936 of kidnapping 
a Hlndti girl of Bannu Apparently, she eloped 
with him She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor There was a good deal of 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam There was also, in 1936, a dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs In Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said to have been a 
mosque This was settled in the Lahore High 
Court in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted the decision. The faqir 
of Ipi lumped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the l^aiiore (Shahidganj) Mosque Case and 
upon them raised amon^tho Warlrlstan Tribes 
the slogan, *' Islam In Danger ” His demand 
fora holy war was only taken up by a sub-section 
of the Tori Khel section of the Watlrs of Northern 
Wazlrlstan. Their elders begged Government] 


to order a flag march of taoops throni^ their 
oountry so as to increase the credit of the 
lojralist element This Government did TIm 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out Efforts to ronnd off the 
matter before It developed Into a major affair 
failed and there followed a war In vmlch the 
Tori Ehel were the only tribal section avowedly 
at war with Government but all the other 
tribesmen of the country were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some Joined In gangs 
fighting the authorities and others connived at 
such acts Not until the fall of winter towards 
the end of 1987 were the Tori Khel and the 
bands of irreconcilables under during leaders 
whom the faqir inspired by his agitation, beaten 
by extensive military operations into asking 
for peace The faqir has not been cai^t 
and continues a troublesome infiuenoe. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ- 
ment of 60,000 troops Before they were 
withdrawn in the following winter 106 miles 
of new roads opening up some of the hitherto 
tnaooes Bible country In and about the u]^r 
reaches of the Shaktn river were made The 
faqir of Ipi, however, assisted ^ several 
notorious outlaws continued to keep waEiristan, 
particularly the North, in a disturbed condition 
throughout 1938 and on into 1939 It was, 
therefore, found necessary to keep an extra 
brigade in the territory and spasmodic operations 
against recalcitrant gangs proceeded by land 
and air and have not yet succeeded in restoring 
normal conditions In the summer of 1988 
a temporary compllcjitlon was provided by the 
appearance amongst the Mahsuds of a Syrian 
called the ShamI Pir who was only Just prevented 
from leading a tribal incnrslon to support a 
rebellion against the Government of Kabul 
The persistence and expense of the trouble In 
Waxirlstan, ronstltutlng as it does a heart- 
breaking set-back to the " policy ” which had 
seemed for fifteen years to be achieving material 
results, has provoked renewed discussion of 
Frontier policy eiroocially In regard to military 
commitments which were examined by a Defence 
Committee under the chairmanship of Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Chatfleld when It visited India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government towards 
the end of 1038 Although hostile sections 
still persisted with mischief there was thought by 
April 1930 to be sufficient Justification for the 
hope that the period of major military operation 
was over and Waziristan was In consequence 
returned to the charge of His Excellency the 
Governor ol the N w F P , in his cafttclty as 
A 00 for the tribal areas 


VI -AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan islth the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondly importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor It was in order 
to prevent Atahanlstan from coming under 
lufluenoe of Russia that the first Afghan 


War of 1838 was fought — the most ooelanoboly 
episode in Indian frontier history It was 
oause a Russian envoy was received at Kabnl 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjld that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build np a strong Independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which wonld act as a buffer 
Russia, and so to order our frontier pidtoy 
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we sbOQld be in » position to move Isrge forces 
ap. if necessary, to snpport the Af^ans in 
rating aggression. 

Gates to ladia. 

A knowledge of the trans<frontler ^graphy 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were cmly two main 
gates to Indla^throngh Afghanistan, the 
historic ronte to India, along which successive 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Seistaa. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrusts military line from Merv 
to the Eushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she oonneoted the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia Into direct touch with 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle A great military station 
has been created at Quetta This la con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most plcturesq^ne and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Ebojak tunnel through the Ehwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The material is stocked at New 
Ohaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical poaitiens 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science ran achieve to 
add to its natural strength In the opinion 
of many military authorit'es ic firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1025 
up the Ehyber Pms to Landl *Eotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landl Rhana. A 
first-class military road sometimes doable, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass tu 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
than descends ontil it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landl Kbana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi SbUman Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar was de- 
sign^ to penetrate the MtUlaToii oountry and 
provide an alternative advance to the Kbyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and Is now 
thrust In the air. In thii wue the two Powers 
prepared tor the great oonfilct which waa to 
be fought oo the Ejuidahar-Ghaeol-Kabal line. 

Selktionfl with India. 

Between the advanced poets on either aide 
stands the Kingdom of Afgbantatan The end 
(d BttUab policy has bemi to make it strong 
Md triei^y. In the flint paitloiilar It has' 


early and largely sooceeded. The second afan 
may now also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrabaman was Invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qnalttles. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the oblel 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master In bis own kingdom. By 
means Into which It is not well closely to enter , 
he beat down opposition ontil none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub* 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. Increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1808, 
and snbseqaenriy to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing srrny and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised The Angk^ 
Rusalao Boundary Oommlisiom— -which nearly 
precipitated war over the Fenjdeh episode 
In 1885, — determined the northern boundarlea 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borden 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement sealed the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the nndemaroated section led to war. 
That section was finallv stirveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud wttn 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Belstan It was 
estimated by oompetent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman's death, 
Afghanistan was In a position to place In the 
field. In the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and Irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order In Kabul and the provinces. 
But If Afghanistan were made strong. It was 
not made friendly Abdurrabaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death All that can be said Is that be dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
If the occasion bad arisen for him to make 
a cboio«>, be would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at bis disposal. 
He closed his oountry absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the snpervlBlon of bis arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who waa In a most egoivoeal poslUim 
At the same time be repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James 

Afghanistan and the War— These re- 
lations were markedly Improved daring the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habllmllah 
Khan It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdarrah* 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
tor none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uliah Khan more than maintained It He 
visited India soon after his aeoeinon i^d qe> 
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qaired b vivid knowledge of the power and 
r x M m r o ei of the Empire He strengthened 
and oonsolldated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
deoiaratlOD of his complete neutrality It Is 
believed — a considerable reticence Is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced Into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him , certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions '* at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
mlsoonstruotion But a fuller knowledge in* 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little dlfflculty He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and antl'Brltlsh elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 

B reaching of a lehad, or holy Islamic war But 
e committed no act of hostility , as soon as 
It was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified . he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority In the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its senlth 


Murder of the Amir —It is believed that 
If he had lived Hablbullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India 
He WAS courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
railing centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin* 
ated on the 20th February 1019. The circnm* 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
folly explained , but there Is strong ground for 
the belief that It was promoted by the 
teactlonaries who had harassed him all his 
reign These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come , 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in bis sleep His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad In 
hia stead, but public opinion In Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man His 
sons, Hayat and Amaoullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was at 
Kabni, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army Nasrullah found It 
Impossible to make head against him and with* 
drew The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommunioated his aooession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difflonlties at once commenced , be had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan , he was 
oonfronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib* 
nllah had been dealt with , the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment oi Nasml* 
lah ; and the Amy was so Inoensed that it had 
lo be removed from Kabul and given oconpa* 
tlon to divert Its choughts A farther elamcniof 
complexity was Introduced by the polltloal 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
BOwlatt Aet was at Its height. f%e diatnr* 
banees In the Punjab and Onjarat had takep 
w 


place. Afghan agents in India, of whom ttie 
moat prominent was Ohnlam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Pe^awar, flooded 
Afgbannfan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest The result of ail this was to 
oonvlnoe the Amir that the real solution of 
his difflonlties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simnl- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat —The war caught the 
Army In India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jeinia- 
bad In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated On the 14tb Ifay they asked for an 
Armistice With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, bnt as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a oonferenoe 
at &»walplndi on the 26th July On the 8tb 
Angnst A Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out In thfi Indian Year Book 192S, pp 
196-197 


Post-War Relations —It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the wav was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at MiisHoorle between Afghan Be- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but it is 
believed that a ooroplete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference It was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed 

The main points of the Treaty are set out la 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198*199. 


Afghanlatan after the War— Since the 
War the relatlona between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving 
There were painful episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory In the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refnge 
in Afghanisttn In course of time this gang was 
broken up His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders whidi 
have made him glad of British help The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the oonntry and to 
bring it into dozer relation with modon 
methods of administration Bnt Afghanistan 
is an intensely eonservative country and no 
dianfM are popular ; eqwdally violent was 
the oppQslthm to a secniar form of 
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M^aiaJctntlon and edaoatlon. The dlnct rwRilt 
ww a formidable rebellion of Mangale and 
Zadrane in ttie Sontbem ProYlncea, and lerious 
reT e reee to the regnlar troopi eent agatnat the 
t^Ia. At one time the position waa terlons, 
bnt the rebels were not snlBdentty nntted to 
develop their snooewes, and wttii ttw aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the OovemaoMit of India the Insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms Initiated by His Majesty , he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his admlnls-, 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedau 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshavik Penetration —Taking a long' 
view, a much more aerloas development of the 1 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foresoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks These astute propagandists 
nave converted the former Trans-Caspian 
Btates of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than waa that of what 
waa called the despotism of the Romanoffs 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
Into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of Chma and of Afghanistan In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Besa Ehao, since declared 
Shah In Chinese Turkestan It is pursued with 
qualified success In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress The first step of the 
Bobheviks was to extend the Soviet Republlce 
of Tajikistan, Usbekla and Turkmanlstan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan This was i 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment tor 
a more nntle penetration Large subsidlea, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghsmistan Telegraph lines were erected 1 
all over the country , roads were constructed, 
large quantittos of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed In retom the Bolsheviks received 
important trading faciUtlee. The whole purpose 
of this poli^ was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain hi India through an 
abeorbed Afghanistan 

It is very doubtfnl If the Amir and bU advisers 
Mere deceived by these practioes, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they oonUl get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing tibemselves over to theBobhevlks. 
Bnt it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out « frkands of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whettier the Amir was not noorlsh- 
Ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 imd in the early part of 1926 there was a 
ruds awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
eonotiy haa always been unsettled because of 
the ditfting oourees of the Oxns. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier 
These events aroused great indignation at JCabu! 
and were denounced by the Aiw corsm publieo 
There Is no little evldenoe to show that 
though the form of goveanunent has disngad 
in Bnada the aims <» Roaatan policy are tte 
same. It used to be said that the of Russian 
food faith under the Angk>-Rnssiaa Agreement 
«mU he the attitude of^etrograd towards the 


extMuton of the Oienberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes That Une has been oonstmeted by 
Um BolshevlkB. The Afidums have had their 
eyes opened 

Rosso-Aftflian Treaty —Outwardly the 
relattous between the two States are friendly, 

I In December 1926 the Afghan papers puhliabed 
the text of a new treaty coneludM with Soviet 
Eus^, which was signed on August 81st, but 
It provided that It should In no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed In Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921 The prlndpal dauses of 
this treaty, as dlsctosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 

OloMM 1 —In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the oontraotlng partlM 
and a third power or powera, the other eon- 
trsetlng party will observe neutrality in rse- 
I pect of the first contracting party. 

CUuue 2— Both the oontraotlng parttaa 
agree to abstain from mutual aggresaion, the 
one against the other Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause poUtioal or military harm to the other 
party The contracting parties partioularly 
agree not to make allianoes or political and 
’ military agreements with any one or mors 
other powers sgalnal esch other. Baoh will 
1 also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
I other party. B^det this In case the attitude 
of a twd power or powers Is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contrat^g party will not help such hoctile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within Ite dominions 

Claw 8 —The high ooDtraotlng parties 
aoknowledg) one another’s Government as 
rightful and Independent They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interferenoe 
In one another’s Internal affairs They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other power-, which interfere* in or against one 
of the contracting Government None of the 
contracting parties will permit In Its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to Injuring the other’s 
Independence, or otherwise such aetlviltes will 
be checked Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammonltlon, or other war material, meant 
to be us^ against the other contracting party 
to pass through Its dominions 

Claw 6 — ^Thls treaty will take effect from 
the date of its rsUfloatlon, whielr ehould take 
place within three months of Its signature 
It ^ be valid for three years Alter this 
p^od it will remain in force for another year 
{ut>vided neittor ot the parties has given notlM 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time 

On March 23rd there was also signed In Bcriln 
a treaty between Germany and Af ghanist a n 
which amounted to no more than the sstabttsb- 
ment of diplomatic relations 

A foitlsh Minister is establtsbed In Kabul 
aa well as tiie representatives of atbat Suropean 
States. The representatives of A fghanist an are 
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MtebUdwd In India and In London, and at soma 
ol tba Snropean capitals The various sub* 
stdlary agraamenU under the Treaty bava bean 
carrlad into effect 

The King’s Tour —In the closing months ol 
1927 His Hajesty King AmanuUa, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of ofilolals, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of ills father, King Hablbullah, who was 
assassinated in 1910. King AmanuUa, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-rellgloulsts and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India In 1019 He then took slilp to Europe 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V In London, and visited the principal European 
centals He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Rustia 
and Persia A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1028, the tour having been unclouded by 
nntoward incident Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence 

Beforming Zeal —King AmanuUa returned 
to his realm as full of reforming seal He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands ho visited, and 
In particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mnstapha Kemal Paaiia had driven 
'lurkey along tiie path of “ reform," or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westemlsation 
In this be was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West Edict after 
edict was Issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society New codes and taxes were 
imposed it was proposed that women should 
•merge from their seclusion and doff the veil , 
the co-ed ucatioQ of ix^s and girls was pre- 
scribed , in heptomber Qnvernment ofUciats were 
forbidden to practise polygamy. In October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell Into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these otianges, friends of His Majes- 
^ advised the King to moderate the pace 
They reminded him that in 1024 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
tridn In May o! that year the " Lame Mullah ’’ 
raised the standard of rcbelUon amongst the 
GUtal and Mangal clansmen of Khost The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
boatUtty to them Possibly also well-wlshen 
suggests that what was possible In Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might bo less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the weetern world 

A ohantfe of KIhiIb — Events moved rapidly 
In 1020 A notorious nortit Afghan budnvuh, 
Baoha-l-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe loeses on the Afgbui Hegnlar 
troope, discontented as they were by arreare 
of pay Day by day the Afghan repreeenta- 


tives in various parts of the world Issued 
messagee asserting that the rebels bad bees 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncemeute 
dedared the withdrawal of all the reforms <md 
the establishment of a Council of Provlnda] 
Representativea. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King AmanuUa 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kmidahar, 
and then from Kandahar tia Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe King AmanuUa 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possessloD 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained 
fiacha-i-Saqqao declared blmself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few nKmths held his 
position in Kabul Without money, 
admlnlsttative experience or a dlsoipUned 
following, bis throne was a thorny one he 
was harassed by constant attacks TheBoyal 
Air Force In India meanwhUe went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and In a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the sllghteat hitch. 
The most formidable of the new" king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a soioo 
of the old ruling house, wltii a wide knowledge 
of the world Heavy fighting took place 

Fortunes varied Nadir Khan almost gave up 
bis obanoes as finally loet But a band of 
Wasirs from the Brltiili side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 

Nadir and finally sels^ Kabul in bis name and 
interest Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish ol the Afghans, 
Bacha-i Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming In Arm poetess ion 
of tlie Kingdom He despatched membexe of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe A Shinwarl rising near the exit 
from the Kbyber Pass took place In February 
I 1030, and was repressed with unexpected suooms 
and vigour There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kobldaman, B»oba-i-8aqqao’s coontry. 
This also was promptly quelled And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without obaUenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of bis 
Army England was strictly neutral during 
the Buocesslve stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was (ulflUed by the 
provision of an interest free loan of ^00,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles ^ 
ammunition to him He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. Ha 
oo-operat4>d effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier Joining tboee on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Oongress agitation in the 
summer of 1030 The trade routes were 
re-openod and the new King again took up 
Amanullab’s mantle of reform but In a etittee. 
manlike manner which carried the Mnllahe 
along with him 

Murder of Nadir Shah — This ordered maroi 
of progress was tragically interrupted by thi 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the alter 
noon of 8 November 1083. His Majesty wai 
attending a football tournament pxiee-^ving 
when a young man among the gathwlng stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into mn 
at close range, killing him fatstantty. It late 
appeared that the assassin o omm lttad theeiim 
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in revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who bad been caught deeply Involved 
In treasonable activltdes after he had been 
merdfoUy treated for earlier behaviour of the 
sune kind The assaesln's father was stated to 
have been this man's servant The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah's family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahlr The 
latter was duly placed on his father's throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom In the 
traditional manner The new king started his 
reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness He early Issued assurances to his 


people that he would continue the policy of his 
father In affairs of State No untoward event! 
have occurred in tho years that have since 
past and during them the new young King has 
by his sagacity and good government gradual^ 
strengthened nls position on the throne and, 
by the development of communications and 
trade done much to encourage the establish' 
ment of settled conditions among his people. 
A mutual desire for close relations and partfcu- 
larly economic understanding led in 10S8 to 
exploratorv negotiations between India and 
Afghanistan with a view to seeking some form 
of trade agreement 

Britith Itsprttenlativt—1 1 -Ck)l Sir A Fraser 
Tytler, C S f , 0 1 E 


VIL— TIBET. 


Becent British policy In Tibet is reaUy another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Hussla In Central Asia The 
earliest efforts to establish oommunloation 
with tnat country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension When In 1774 Warren 
HasUogs despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
bis desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave tho way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings' departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englisfaman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Youngbusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but It was abandoned In deference to the oppo- 
rition of the Chinese, whose soxeralnty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory Tbe Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890 This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a firttlsb protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tbe way tor arrangements for the 
oondnet of trade across tbe Slkkioi'Tibet 
frontlan. These snpplementary arrangements 
provide tor tbe opening of s trade mart at 
Vatnng, on the Tibetan side of tbe frontier, 
to which British subjects sbould have tbe right 
of tree access, and where there should be do 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless In practice, because tbe Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite tbelr estabhsb- 
ad suzerainty, tbe Oblnese Goveniment were 
unable to secure respect for It. 

Bnsslan Intervention. 

This was tbe position when In le99 Lord 
Onrzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into dlmt touch with the Tibetan autboritira 
Three letteis which be addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was ha direct intercourse 

10 


with tbe Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjlefl, who had establlsbed a re- 
markable asaandanoy in the oounsels of tbe 
Dalai Lama After a few years' residence at 
Lhasa Dorjlefl went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899 At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanlte Kbomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet “ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900. 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadla. Dorjlefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at Bt Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from tbe Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached At the time It was 
rumoured that Dorjlefl bad, on behalf of tbe 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia This rumour was after- 
wards offlcltdly contradicted by tbe Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating tbe idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed In 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss tbe out- 
standing questions with tbe Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot To this tbe Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with tbe Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Ebamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier Sir Francis Younphnsband 
was tbe British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that tbe mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way tbe Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and aroond Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that tbe mission sbonld 
advance to Lhasa, and on August SnL 1904, 
Lhasa was reached There Blr Francis xotmg- 
husband negotiated a convention by whlM 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lurbs of 
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rapdM) ; the BriUsb to remain in occupation 
of ilM Ohambl Valley until thli Indemnity 
WM paid off at the rate of a lakh of mpoee a 
year. In a separate Instromont the Ttbetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
ttoiild have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
disooss oommerolal qoestlotts, If necessary. 

Home Government Intervenes 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to aooei^ 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem* 
nlty was reduced from seventy-five lakhs ol 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid ofl in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbl 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1908} 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position In 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan terrltorv, noi 
to Interfere in the internal admlnistrauon of 
Tibet China undertook not to pprmlt any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or Internal administration of Tibet Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telempb 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and It was provided that the provisions of the 
(Convention of 1890, and the Ti^e Regulations 
of 1898. remained In force The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the Indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbl Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the HAlssion was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- ; 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse 

Chinese Action. j 

The sequel to the Anglo-Busslan Agreement 
was dramatic, although It ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Tounghusband Mission the Dalai Lama (led 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists In 
Mongolia He left the utemal government of 
Tibet In confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Vounghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
rMponslblUty of signing the Treaty. How the 
snseralnty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
idloltly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held re^nslble for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a ** constitutional action,'* it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state Into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neisdibouiing province of 
SMohnen, was appointed Beeldent in Tibet,, 
He proceMed gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treathm the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai lAma. finding his presence at| 
Urga, the seat ol another Buddhist Pontiff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge in Bi-nlng. Thence 
he jMOMeded to Peking, where he arrived In 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his dunes at Lhato. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1900. But ft was soon apparent that the Ideas 


of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and sptritoal 
despotism which be had exercised prior to 
1904. The Cbineee intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him ss a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the piessnre of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lbasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that be fied from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge la India. Ha 
was ehaeed to the frontier by Chinese troopL 
and took np his abode in Darjeeling, wbllst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made etrong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed ont that Great Britain, 
while dlsoiaiming any desire to Interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be Indiflerent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country wbiob was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on oar 
frontier, especially with Sepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained The attitude of the Cbineoe Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China bad no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she most be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the 
Cfiiinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
sncb an Impossible person that they bad been 
compelled again to depoee him. Here the 
nutter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion Id Cblna That revolution broke out in 
Sseobuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Brb-feng Cut ofl from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were 
in a hopeless case, they surrendered, and 
sought escape not tbrough Cblna, but througb 
Indi^ by way of Darjeeling and (Calcutta. 
Tbe Dalai luma returned to Lhasa, and in 1918 
in tbe Honee of Lords on July 28, Lord Mbrlsy 
stated the policy of the Bntisb Government 
in relarion to these changes. He said tbe 
declaration of tbe President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within tbe 
sphere of Chinese Internal adminlstcatloa ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal tooting with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from ths 
British Government TWu <5hmese Govern* 
ment snbeequently accepted tbe principle that 
CHiina Is to have no right of active InterventloD 
in tbe internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to tbe oonstltatlon of a ocmference to 
dlBcuBS tbe relation of the three countries. 
This Cionvention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McBiabon, Foreign Seoretsuy to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatn, Prime 
Mtnisttf to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no offlclsl pronounoanent has 
been made on the Bnblect,lt Is understood that 
a Convention was InltlaHed In June wbieli ro> 
eognised the complete sutonomy of Tihst 
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proper, with the right ot Ohln* to maintain a 
Bement at lhasa with a mltable guard A 
•eml-antonomoiM tone was to be oonstltated in 
Bastem Tibet, In which the Chinese position 
was to be relatlvdy much stronger Bat this 
Oonventlon, It Is nnderstood, has not been 
raUfled by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difflcalty of defining Cater and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1018 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
•oserainty When the Chinese provtnoe of 
j^echoan went over to the Sontii, the Oentrd 
Oovemment at Pekin was onable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed After the 
Tibetan armv had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Ssechaan marshes, hostiUties 
were suspended and anarmistioe was conduded. 

From what has gone before, It will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was In* 
fiuenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider* 
able ormfusion, and China having rdapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
llbet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs In that country pursued an Isolated 
course, with this considerable difference The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Oovemment of India In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government In 
China, and Mr Bell, OJLG., i o s.. Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
In 1022 telephonic communication between 


Lhasa and India was establlsbed. The ChtaesA 
have lately tried to increase thetrhold on Tibet 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

Tbere followed in 1086 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetans have ever since been 
tr^g to discover the babe In whose body, they 
believe, his reincarnation must slmultaneouely 
have occurred They have so far not succeeded . 
Meanwhile, the Tashl Lama, who occupies 
the spiritual chlefshlp in Tibet as the Dalai 
Lama does the chlefshlp in temporal affairs, 
went to live In China, having left Tibet during 
the lifetime of the late Dalai Lama, as a 
result, it is said, of disagreement with him 
After prolonged negotiations, he set out to 
return to Lhasa in 1087 It was announced 
through Chinese avenues of communication 
that through his instrumentality the new Dalai 
Lama had been discovered in the extreme 
north of Tibet But the Tashl Lama died 
while in the midst of his Journey in the 
Chino-Tibetan borderland Nothing has yet 
been heard of his successor nor any more 
about the New Dalai Lama. To all outward 
appearances events proceed from day to 
day in Tibet as before A British Goodwill 
Bllsslon visited Tibet In the winter of 1986-87, 
spent several months in Lhasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation* 
ships with the chief Tll^tan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people The ItOsslon 
was led by Mr B J Gould, I C 8 , of the Political 
Department, who has many personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
colleagues was left behind in Lhasa where bo 
still remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the bcadquartccs of the Government 
of India. 

Political Officer in Sxkkim Mr B Q Gould, 


V1II.--THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

Ibe position on the northern frontier has resident at Ehatmandu exercises no influence on 
been oonsidered as If the British line were con- the internal administration. The governing 
tiguouB with that of Tibet This is not so The machine In Nepal Is also peculiar The MabaraJ 
real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, DbiraJ, who comes from the Besodla Rajput clan, 
Bhutan and Burma. From Cnitral to Gilgit the bluest blood in India, takes no part In tiis 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian administration. AH power vests In the Prime 
Government, to Assam, with the exertion Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, tiiat of the Mayors of the Palaoe, or the 
where the British district of Kumaon Is tiirast Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for s distance Sir Chandra Sbamsber, has visited England; 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow and has given oraspicuous evidence of bis 
strip of native territory between British India attachment to the British Oovemment. 
and the true frontier The first of these frou* Neoal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
tier States Is Kashmir The characteristics of or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. The 
this State are considered under Indian States (rlcttou between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
(9 e ) , it is almost the only Important Native used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth oen* 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and tury the Chinese marched an army to the oon- 
it worthily discharges them tbrongb the agenev fines of Ehatmandu^ one of the oiost remark* 
of its effldeut Indian State troops — fom able odlltary achievements in the history of 
regiments of infantiy and two Mountain Bat* Asia. Under the firm mle of the present Prime 
tories, composed mamlv of the Rajput Dogras, Mluiater Nepal has been largely free from 
who make excellent fighting nmtertal One internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
of the most Important trade rontes with Tibet strong bulwark of India. Nepal is ibe reomlt* 
Pasaes through Eashmir-~that through Ladak Ing ground for the Gnrkha Infantry, who 
Ihen sre come to the long narrow strip of Nepal form such a splendid part of the flflditlng 
yid i Gurkha State stands In special relation arm of the ludlan Empire. Beyond Nepal 
^ritb the Britiab Govwnment. It te for all are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Pnotioal purposes independoit, and the British Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex* 
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triMtion ftad BuddhUits ^ religion In view of 
Ohtoeie sggrefleions In Tibet, the Government 
of India Id 1910 stren^bened their relatione 
with Bhutan by Increasing their lubsidy from 
fifty Ibonsand to a lakh of rnpoee a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
gnlded by tnem In Its foreign relatione After* 
warde China wae offlclaUy notlfled that Great 
Britain would protect the rlghte and Interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway export was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be»t means of Improving commanicatioos with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhiohhakhorl to Baxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 


Assain and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes-* 
the DaSas, the Mlris, the Abors and the Sllshmls 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors In 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the DIhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October j 
1911 to April 1912 In subduing the tribe. Alter 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
&s. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the MIshmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest*c]ad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them The area occupied by the Nagasarei 
runs northwards from Manipur The Nagasares, 
a Tlbeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice ol head hunting. wWch Is still vigorous* 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes The 
Chin Bills Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States Is for the most 
part Included In the Myitkylna and Bhamo 
distrlotB of Burma Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth ol bills In the north, no 
direct administrative control Is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachlns ClvlllsaUon Is said to be progress 
lug and steps have been taken to prevent 
enctoaohments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject wore long In progress, particularly 


with a view to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
maintenance of the peace dlffloolt A DelJmlta* 
tlon Commission , oonslgtlng of Brltlshand Chinese 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region In November 103B, 
to spend the winter settling the line between 
the two countries The Neutral President 
Is the distinguished Swiss engineer ofllcer, 
Colond F Iselln It became obvious In 
April, 1986, that the Commission would be 
unable to complete its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided that it should disperse and reassemble 
in November, 1936, to complete its task. 


On ro-assembllng. according to this plan, the 
Commission spent several more months complet- 
ing its inquiries and eventually. In the Spring 
of 1987, presented a onanlmous report. This 
document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier line between Burma and 
Yunnan as prescribed by the latest Anglo- 
Chlnese agreement on the subject It therefore 
provided both Governments with exact data 
for the piu’Bjiit of negotiations concerning 
frontier questions still unsettled between the 
military. 


Th**rels a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo On the Eastern frontier of Burma arc 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population ol 1,300,000 
These States are stlJJ administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary cblets, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntendents and Assistant 
Superintendents The Northern Shan Ball- 
way to Lashlc, opened In 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this Idea has been put 
aside, for It Is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy expen- 
diture The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection The five 
Karennl States lie on the frontier south ol the 
Shan Btatee South ol Karennl the frontlet 
runs between Siam end the Tenasserlm Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years Is the sucwm of the 
measures to abolish slavery In the Hukawi^ 
Valley In this remote place In the north-ew 
of Burma a mUd system of slavery existed, but 
in response to the Initiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1926. 
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The Bmall hilly Independent Elngdom of 
Nepel is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 620 miles alo^ the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas It has an 
area of about 66,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 6,680,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
neater part of the country Is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these Is 
a rugged broken waU of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (20,002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude The country before the 
Qurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings 
The Gurkhas under Prlthvl Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
I8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur £ana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana farailv In 1850 Jung Bahadur ^d a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the Britlsli 
nation The relations of Nepal with the Govern 
ment of India are re^at^ by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treatv relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Eesldent at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned In both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr Asquith in hts 
Guildhall speech in 1915 The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy's valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission In India 
eloquently and natefully acknowledged the 
valuable help ren^red by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an nnoondltional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid In perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Trea^ of friendship 
was oonduded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2l8t December 
1928. 

From the foregoing acoountof the history <A 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the ooontry has generally been In the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Slnoe the time ofJung 


Bahadur this system of sovemiaMtl his been 
clearly laid down and denned. 1!he sovereign, 
or Maharajadhlraja. as he Is called, is but a 
dignified fl^e-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, Hit 
Majesty Maharajadhiraia mbhubana BIr 
BIkram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Bbnm Shoe 
Jung Devs, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father In 1911. The real mler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with hlS 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 

On the demise of H H Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Sbere Jung Bahadur Bana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother OJaswl B^anya, 
ProJJwala Nepal Tara. Atl Pravala Cforloia 
Dak^ina Bahu Prithmadheesha His El^ness 
Maharaja Joodha Shum Shore Jung Bahadur 
Bana, aoLH,aoL,aosr,oossHi.,aoiB, 
a K B K , Yltang Paotlng Shun Ohlaing Lub 
Ghuan Bhang Chiang, Honorary Lieutenant- 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Bifie Beglments, Indian Army, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Oommander-tn 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on 1st 
September 1932 The rich experience he had 
earned In highly Tesponslble omcea as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with bis 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Sbere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
slgniflcauce of the social, economic and poutloal 

B ' lems that held and still bold the world in 
grip since the great war A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
be bad after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of hla 
programme A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed m London as much to bring still closer the 
more than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully Implement 
the traditional treaty rights The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Bana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Roval Order of " The OJaswl Bajanya " 
for H M The King-Emperor With grim deter- 
minaUon the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake— an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshdd 
of his regime — and has evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried throogh to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight The East^ 
Terai district headquarters In the Kingdom 
extending to some 800 miles are now in teleiihonlo 
connection with the capital on the most modem 
Ihie sa a uTeHminary to link up the Western and 
hili dlatrim in course of time The remotest 
Buborbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motorabla roada and the main 
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t^oroQ^ifare has been and Is being dally im- of H M the King-Emperor. Thus the present 
proved An up-to-date Flrebrlgade fulfliling an regime though sM young, has been fruitful 
argent and long felt want, a new and larger eleo- indeed and in many ways promises to become 
larlo installaton giving further impetus to home the turning point in the history of the country. 
Indostries, the first industrial exhioitlon of local Bice, wheat and malse form the chief erops in 
mMknfactnre and craft all proclaim his many the low-lands and in some parts of the blUs too 
sided activities The postal union connection Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
with the Government of India now offers a as yet been either prospected or devdoped 
rmufli needed facility to inter-correspondence Oommunloation in the hills Is necessarily 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad In India, inrimltive owing to the difficult nature of the 
WWi the permanancv in the tenure of army country but improvements are in evidence and 
Rervlee and inaugUTation of a Savings Fund progrewve. Since 1020 the vehieufau traffic 
tor the benefit of the units, the modernisation of from AmlekhganJ to Bhlmphedl, the base of a 
Axsenal equipment and arrangement for steep ridge In the main route to the capital of 
manofacture of up-to-date propellants the the country from British India — goes over a 
BOlitaxy side of the country has been brought good and permanent well maintained road 
m(H-e In line with present day requirements The Unlcing up with the ropeway of 18 miles vdil(di 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in was opened in 1927 and a motc^ trolley service 
the Terai have already come during this ^ort which was installed in 1934 joins up the Bopeway 
regime and are functioning to-day Sugar, terminus with the Customs House for transport 
cotton, word and other industrial ventures on of goods traffic. The telephone from Katmandu 
a moderate scale are In active discussion A to Birganj, shortly to be extended to Baxaul, 
second railway In the country which will shor^ now formsjart of the 800 miles main line extend- 
be working will link up Jayanagar on the B N W tag from Katmandu to Blrathnager and Jhapa, 
Railway with Janairour, tiie capital of Ratarshi the easternmost part of the Nepal Terra! The 
Janak of Ramayana fame To further symbolise revenue Is about Wo crore of rupees per annum, 
(he friendship entertained for the British The standing army Is estimated at 45,000, the 
Government a second Mission carr 3 dng the highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
Insignia of the Royal Order of Nepal went In minister The state is of considerable archieo- 
charge at Commanding G«meral Kaiser Shum logical Interest and many of the sites connected 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana and L ieu ten an t wftfa scenes of Buddha's life have been Identified 
General Naravan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur in it by the remains on Inscribed pillars The 
Rana, the Maharaja’s nephew and son, for H M Bntteh Envoy Ertraordxnary and Mxmater 
King George VI who also represented the Pfentpofsnftary —Lieut -Col G L Betham, 
Independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation o.i b , ho 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ng from the time of High Water at London Bridge given in the calendar, the corrections 
jlven as below ‘— 


H M H H 

Gibraltar 0 82 Rangoon Elver Entrance add l 85 

Malta .. orfd I 34 Penang tuft 1 89 

Karachi .. .. .. .. evJb. 2 38 Singapore 3 25 

Bombay 1 44 Hongkong 4 27 

Cfoa t, 2 44 Shanghai 0 84 

Point de Oalle add 0 12 Yokohama add 3 6 

kfadras .. .. ,« .. $ub. 6 0 ValparalBo suft. 4 80 

Oalojott* .. «• .. •. „ 0 10 Buesoa Ayres add i 9 

HmtdonTown add 8 41 j Monte IHdeo .. .. „ 0 48 
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Railways 


Tba proapeot ot Unking Bnrope and Asia by 
a railway ronnlng eaatwarda through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for geneta* 
tJons The plans suggeeted have. 09^g to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
oonslder the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century A proposal was put forward in 1806 
fora Ibe of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Fort 
Said to Eowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these prolects were in the air, German 
enterprlge steppM in and made a small begin** 
nine by constructing the Anatolian raUway 
a3^tem Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con* 
stantlnople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was baaed the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Ballway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Aslan 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Per^ and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Ohinese Turkestan The construction of a 
TranS'Perslan raUway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the oonduslon of the historic 
AnglO'Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
raUway project with a oslculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of ^ value it 
would possess In their grand aim to over- 
throw we British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
In inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction ai the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Minor and of the Germans In France the 
railway was completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point betwew Iflslbln and 
Mosul, The Germans had also by that time 
oonstrnotod a line to Baghdad at Mie eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Bi^dad to 
a point a considerable dlstuioe beyond Samara 

The war oompelled the British to undertake 
considerable raUway deveiqianent northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-^l-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
Into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre*-gaum line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the En^nates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the Hne r"T"iTig a consi- 
derable distance westward to Rnt-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the Ibe 
runs eastward approximately to tbe foot of the 
pass through whidi the Penlan road crosses 
the frontier of that oonntry. A Une hrwohes 
off in the aelghbonrfaood of SIfrt In the direction 


to India. 


of Mosul It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 mUes northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of Mosul. Bbamaily, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kooh», on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours' road motor run 
north-wust from Mosul T^uc^ passenger 
servicee betweim Iraq and istambul are run, 
a road motor service linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek The gap In the 
railway is being filled Through trains are 
expected to be running by the autumn of 1988. 
A Une also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian line to Join tbe RassUii 
Caucasian system and the Indian raUways 
first assumed proportions ot mactioal import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Ruesian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line The Russian 
system reached Julia, on the Russo-Perslan 
frontier In the Oauoasus During the war this line 
was carried thence southward Into the reffion east 
and south-east of Lake Drumla. The ladlan rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and Improved darfam 
the war. A new agreement which was negotlatea 
between England and Persia specially piomded for 
British assistance In tbe development of Persian 
natural resources and partloalarly for the 
extension and Improvement of Penlan roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

Tlie Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as It 
Is now called, visited New Delhi in November, 
1936, for Informal discussions with the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to enlisting BritiMr 
help in the development of rail oommunloatlons 
in Eastern Persia The development thus 
envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
through Nushkl, towards the Baluobistan- 
Seistan frontier The Qiietta-Nushki line was 
extended across tlie Selstan border into Persia 
during the Great War Its terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zabldan), in Persia It has long 
ceased to bo used further towards Persia than 
Nokkundl, In Baluchistan The informal dls- 
ouBBloDs did not orystaUlxe Into an agreement or 
formal undertaking on either side. 

There remahn the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghardstan The suggestion has oftra been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on tbe northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
whi^ proceeds from Quetta to tbe Afghan border 
on Chaman What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment toink about the matter wae not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
carrent situation in Central Asia and beyond toe 
Indian Norto-West Frontier does not snggMt 
the early removal of toe strategic difficulties. The 
oompleticm of a broad-gauge line exten<hag the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Psm 
to Lmidl Khana, at its western extremfty, o^s 
a proepeot of fnrtfaiv poeelble rail econeotwns 
with Afghanistan. 
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Brltaln*s ipecial interests in regnrd co at the opening of the Karan Valley, where the 
Iranian eommanloatlons have hitherto prl* Karan River rans into the 8hat<ei*Arab. Just 
marilv been assooiatad with lines ranning below Basr^ northwards Into the rich highland 
Inland from the Persian Gulf, to supersede oounb^y of Western Persia, where the valuable 
the old mule routes Special Import* West Imslan oilwells also lie. Britain has long 
anoe has for many vears been attached to established special relations with the Karon 
the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, Valley and has a large trade there 
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The Army. 


The great lepoy army of India originated in 
Uie small establishments of guards. kno\vn as 
peons, enrolled for the proteetlon of the facto* 
ties of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before thte 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for* 
tilled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam 
Ifadras was acquired in 1640, but In 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1663 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably Increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
liadras in 1746 Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely IncreMed the military establish* 
ments In 1748 Major Stdnger Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplelx were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Ohief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies In Bengal and 
Bombay became the Ist Bengal and Ist Bom* 
bay Fualllers. The native infantry were simi* 
larly or^nised by Lawrence and CUve By 
degrees Eoyal Eegiments were sent to India, 
the first bemg the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Straggle with the French —From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a psolonged 
war with the French, whom Dnpleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Ooote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the TOwer of England was 
establi^ed by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated In 1761. 
A number of Independent States, owning 
nominal tdlegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul* 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Serlngapatam 
In 1799. 

tteorganlMtlon of 1796 — in 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European ttoopt were 18,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infanttf 
being generally formed Into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by Unking existing battaUons of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Pk>mbay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artlUery com* 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
aovemo^GeneraI, fir^ imbued with the neoei- 
si^ of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, In which Sindl:^ had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi lyr means of a large regular army offl* 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu* 
rer Perron In campaigns against Blndhla in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of WeUington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswarl and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em* 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to Inoidenti 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The roost serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at tbefort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
IdUsd the majority of the European offleers 
and soldiers quartered in the fore, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Aroot 
at the bead of the lOtb Light Dragoons, blew. 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the mutl* 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions —Several import* 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth oentury. 
Bourbon was taken from the French , Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
lu^ volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place In which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading 
assault on the fort of Ealunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war alter offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose agidnat the British during 
the iwogress of operations against the ^darls. 
Praettoally the whole army took the field and. 
all India was tnmed into a vast oamp. The 
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Ibbimtt* OlilefB of Poooa, I^sgpur, and Indore 
roM In •nooaulon.and were beaten, reep^Tel^, 
at Ktrkee, Sitabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
the laat war In Sonthem India The tide of 
war roQed to the north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came Into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs 
In 1824. the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the bat^ions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
ire battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Enropean and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of rei^ar and 8 of irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on simllai lines, though of leaser strength. 


Flrat Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

In 1839, a British Army advanced Into Afgha- 
nlatan and ooonpled Oabul There followed 
^e mnrder of the British Envoys and the dis 
astrouB retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by snbseqnent operations, but it had far- 
readiing enects on British mestige The people 
of the Punjab had witnosiied these unfortunate 
operations, they bad seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
tnsm with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostUltles In 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Oough The Sikhs wore defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Feroseshabr 
the opening battles, but did not Surrender 
until tbev had been overthrown at the battles 
at AUwai and Sobraon Two years later an 
oatbreak at Mnltan caused the Second Sikh War 
When, after an indeoislve action at ChUlanwala, 
oar brave enemies were finally overcome at 
QOjecat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
oaupaigiu of this period were the oonqnest 
M Smd by Sir Oharles Kapier, and the Sewnd 
Barmese war, the first having taken place In 
1824. 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited bythoee 
ttt^ulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have fumlshM many soldiers to our army. 

keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier ¥otoa was established, and was constantly 
engMi^ in small expeditions which, while they 
Invoh^ little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and Involved much arduous work. 


Tha Indiao Hlntiny.'^On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
irmy 21,000 BrlliBh and 137^0 Indian troops, 
la the Madras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
Ini^n troops, and in Bombay 9,000 British 
aad 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
at Indian to Britlsb was therefore too large for 
lalety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousle, especially that 
of Oudb from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with ttie 
pelvirges of the sepoy with respect to oortaln 
aionrances; and lack of poaw on the part of 
eamuMMflag ofileen either to tninlsh or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revifit waa the 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied wttii a eartrtdge 
la which the powder was enclosed In a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1867 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glased texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skii* 
ful agitators exploited this grlevanae, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber* 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barraokpore 
where sepoy Mangel Fande attacked a European 
officer The nert most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavahy 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and Bentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May Next day the 
troops In Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many The troops then went off 
to Delhi Unfortunately there was In Meerut 
no senior offloer capable of dealing with the 
situation The European troops In the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 

Delhi Is the hlstorio capital of India On Its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire It contained a great 
raagasine of ammunition Tet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in manv 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September In the meantime mutiny 
had spread The massacres of Oawnpore 
and Jhausi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until Its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Oentral India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operation in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Banl of Jhansi. 

Mlsor Campaigns — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan IVar began, 
there were many minor campaigns inolnding 
the China War of 186^ the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian war. Then followed toe 
Alihan War In which the leading figure was 
Lord Eoberts There were emdltions to 

M ; and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
the most Important was the Tlrah Cam- 
paign of 1807. There were also the prolonged 
I operations wblob led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expe^Uons to Lhasa But 
until 1914, since the AfrtMua War, the army of 
India, except that portion of tte British gar-< 
rison which was sent to South Africa In 1899, had 
littie severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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BeorCanlsatlon after the Mutiny —In 
1857 tbe JUist India Company ceased to eUst 
and their army was taken over by the Crown 
At this time the army was organised Into three 
armies, rir: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 05,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops 

Several minor re-organlaatlons took place 
dudng the following years, such as the Unking of 
three Beglments together and the raising of 
Class Beglmente and Companies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganisation took place. This 
was the abolltlcm of the three Annies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz Pu^ab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme —This system 
lasted until 1004 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
aboll^ed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjsb, Bombay and 
Bengali Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commander^ retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1017, when both had ptaotically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
oentralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details To secure efficiency at A. H Q , 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation "Army’* to ••Command" 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands, 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with aU administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles of war. 

The commands were increased to four In 1020, 
each under a General Officer Oommandlng-in- 
Obief. One of these, namely Western Command, 
has been abolished with effect from the 1st 
November 1088 and replaced by an Independent 
District 

Present System of Administration. 

The enentlal featuxee of Uie Army, as em- 
•truoted on Its present basis, wttl be found in 
•‘The Army In India and Ita Evolotlon," a 
pnbUoatton Isesed In 1024 with the authority 
of the Govemmentof India. 

TheSemetaryof State, oe one of His Majesty's 
mlnlsten, has a special responsibBlty and autho- 
rity in regard to tite Defence admlnlstrarioi) 
In India. 

The Secretary of State's lolno^ advlssr 
on Indian mfUtary affairs Is the Seotetaiy In 
the Military Department of the India Offloe. 


The post Is filled by a eenlot ^oer af the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The Military Secretary is assisted bv one first 
grade staff oflloer, selected frmn the Indian 
Army. In order that be may kero la toueb 
with the current Indian affairs, the MQltaty 
Secretary is exraoted to visit India during the 
tenure of bis office. In additloD, by a prmloe 
which had obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank usm to have 
a seat upon the Secretary of State’s Council, 
prior to its disaolutlou 

Ohe superintendence, dlreotloin and control of 
the civil and military govronment of India are 
vested in the Goromor-Qeneral In Ootmall, 
who Is required to pay due obedlenoe to aUsueh 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exproise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise In 
respeet of other dej artments of the Government; 
in the first pbeeeofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India bv the Montagu- 
ChelmsfordBeforms Scheme, Defence expi^tore 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the control of (he ImUen 
Leglelature 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authorityln the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is Bis Exoellenoy the Commander-in-Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Vioeri^B Executive Council. The appointment 
IS held by His Excellency General Sir Bobert A. 
6iBselB, Q.C.B , C.B.I . D.S 0., Indian Atthy, who 
Bucoeeded Fleld-Marsnal Sir Philip Ohetwode 
He Is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the admlnlstratlro of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibiuty for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of effldency, and the snpreme dlreotlon 
in any military operations basMl upon Lutla 
centred in one authority, — the Commander- 
In-Chief and Defence Member, In addition, he 
administers the Boyal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India. The Commander-ln- 
Chief Is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
tig., the Oblef of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermatiier-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Defence Department.— The Departsunt 
is administered by a Secretary who, like othei 
Secretaries in the dvil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, poisssslag 
the constitutional light of access tothevioeio 7 ,he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-eeotion 4, Sewon 
20 of the Bet^hnental Debts Act, 1808 (50 Vtet- 
0. 5) and the Begulations made therenndei 
Becndary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department He also exercises tte 
powers vested in the Army Council by the 
Gtoneva Convention Act, 1911, so tar as that 
Act applies to India under the Order In Ootmoll 
No 1561 of 1010 He is aMlsted by a Bepitty 
Secretary, two Under Secretaries, a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Bevitloo 
Oflloer, a Deputy Assistant Adjutant General 
(Eevlsion) and two Astistant Semetazles. , 

The Defence Department deals idfb all nrfiiy 
services proper, and also the edndiilitNUon 
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of tho JEtoyal Indiao Navy and tba 
Air Torooa In India, in lo far aa qnaatloni requir- 
ing the orders of the Ooveinment of India 
areooneemed. It deals also vrltb all questions j 
oonneoted with the administration of Eoclesias- j 
tloal Affairs. The Defence Department Seore - 1 
tarlat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters ' It has continuous 
and Intlnuta relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the administration of Oantonmenta, the 
estates of deceased officers and the eompilation of 
the Indian Army List The Army administration 
is represented In the Legislature by the Defence 
Member In the Council of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary In the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council— Is eomposed of 
the Oonunander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely The Chief of 
the Oeneral Staff, as Vioe-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding the Air Forces in India, the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Defence Depart, 
ment and ttie Financial Adviaer,Mllitary Finance, 
reprasentlDg the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. An TJnder-Secretary in 
Defence Department, acta aa its Secretary. It Is 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
ynrpoae of assisting the Commander-in-Ohlef In 
the performance of his administrative dutlee. It 
has no ooUectlve reapcmalbtUty. It meets when 
oonvened hy the Commander-in-Ohlef for the 
oonMdcration of oasea of lufflolent importance and 
difficulty to require examination in conference 
The heads of the minor independent branches of 
Army Headouarters and the directors of 
teebnloal servloes attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided In three commands 
eaoh under a General Officer Oommandlng-in- 
Ohief and the Western Independent District 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and It will be aeen that 
Commands comprise 11 dlstrlcte 2 Independent 
IMgade Areas and 83 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree^lnddes roughly with 
tiM Imnjab and North-West Frontier Irovlnoe . 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, oolnddea rougmy with the Bombay 
and Miwltaa Presldendea and part of tha Central 
Provtncea and Bajnntana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nalul Tal, 
oolneidet roughly with the Bengal Presidency, 
the United Provlnees, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
and the Western Independent District, whose 
beadquarteis are at Quetta, oovers Sind and 
Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commandlng-ln-Chtef 
of aadi eommand la respmudbleforthe oommand. 
administration, mining and general effldency 
of thetroops stationed within his area, and also 
ior all Internal seonzlty arrsngements. 

Tbt distribution of the troops allotted to the 
oomaands and dMrlots has neen determined 
by tha {Hrlndple that the striking force must 
be laady to funotton in war, commanded and 


constituted as It Is In peace With this end In 
view, the Army In India la now regarded as 
comprising three eat^orles of troops * 



The role of the Covering Foree Is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and. In the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobUiaation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force eonslati of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of otbot arma. 

The Field Army consists of 8 Divisions and 2 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army Is India’s 
striking force In a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The oTganlation of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-ln-Ohlef as the head, la 
founded upon four Principal Staff Offioeis 
charged with the administration of— 

f i The General Staff Brandi ; 

The Adjntant-Ueneral’a Branch ; 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

The Master-Generalof Ordnance Branch. 

General Staff Branch 

0 G. 8 . — Lieut -General B de Burgh, O.B , 
DSO.OBB.IA, 

D. 0.0 S — Maj -Genl F. P Nosworthy, o 
B , D 8.0 , M 0 , Brit. Ser, 

Sf. Q , Coe — -MaJ -Genl. Q F. H Brooke, 
0 B , D s 0 , u 0 , Brit Ser 
MG.. R, A.— MaJ-Genl E. H Carrington, 

0.B , 2} 8 0 , Brit Ser 

8. O. in-C — Brlgr B N. P Hltohlns, B 8 o , 
M 0., Brit Ser. 

This Branch deala with mllltsiy poU< 7 , with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for Internal security and external 
use in accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment, with the collection and distribution of 
intelligence, with the supervision of the training 
of the army, with the use of the military forces 
In war, with war regulations, with the education 
of officers and other ranks, and with the inter- 
communication services 

Adlutant-General's Branch. 

A. 0 xLieut -General Sir Eoger 0. Wilson, 
K.O.B, D.S0., U.0..1A. 

D. A. C— Maj -Genl N M WUson, 

0 B , B.8 0 , 0 B B , !.▲ 

D M. S — MaJ.-Genl G. G. labuteau, 
i).8 o , Brit. Ser., s h s. 

This Branch deala with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising, and 
maintenance of tiie military forces, the peace 
distribution of the army. disdpUne, manlal, 
mliitary and intematloiw law, medloa) and 
sanitary measures relating to the troops, personal 
and ceremonial mattera, nilaon^of war, 
pay and pension questions, rearnltlng 
mobilisation and demobilisation. The Ju^ 

I Advooate<4}eneral forms part of the Brandi. The 
Director of Medical Services In India, who was 
independent before the war, Is now inclndsd In 
1 the AdJutant-Gsnncal’s Brandi, 
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—Commander, Quetta Brigade 
(Brigr. A. P P OhxlstlBOi), 
H 0 , Brit Ser } 


(— Commander, Weetem Indepen- 
dent Distriot — 

(let claas ) 

(Maj -Oenl T J. Hutton, M 0 , 
Brit. Ser.) 


—Commander, Khojak Brigade. 
(Brigr. H Finnls, m 0 , i A ) 

—Commander, Zhob Brigade 
(Brigr. B J Ross, 0 b B , 

M.O., I A., A D 0.). 

— Commander, Sind Brigade Area 
(Brigr. J R Hartwell, p 8 0 , 1 A ) 
■ — Ctommander, Rozraak Brigade 
(Brigr H V Lewis, D 3 0 ., 
M.C , I A ) 

—Commander, Bannu Brigade 


— Commander, W azirlstan 
District — 

(2nd olass ) 

(MaJ -Genl B. P Qulnan, 
OB, D 8 O, 0BB,1A) 


—Commander, Lahore District — 
(Ist class ) 

(Maj -Genl M Saunders, o.B , 
DSO.IA) 


(Brigr. J P H Nugent, p s 0 , 
lA) 

— Commander, Wana Brigade 
(Brigr L. M Heath, OB, 0 1.B • 
D s o , M a , I A ) 

— Commander, Sialkot Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr T W Corbett, M 0 , l a ) 

— Commander, Perozepore Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr CMS Manners, n.a.0 , 
M 0 , 1 A ) 

—Comdr , Jullunder Brigade Area 
(Brigr B Denlng, m v 0 , M 0 , 

— Comdr , Lahore Brigade Area. 
(Brigr M B Beckwith-Smlth, 
D 8 0 , MO, Brit Ser ) 

—Comdr , Ambala Brigade Area 
(Brigr 0 A L Howard, P 8 0 , 


§§ si 
§ 111 ° 
St 
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—Commander, Rawalpindi 
' District — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj -Genl A. F. Hartley, 0 B , 
PSO , I A) 


— Commander, let (Abbottabad) 
Infantrj Brigade 
(Brigr R D Insklp, 0 1 B ,P 8 0 , 
MO) 

—Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 


^infantry Brigade 
(Brigr K P D G 


Onttie, PSO, 

-Commander, 8rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brigade 

(Brigr C J Wallace, pbo, 
OBB. MO, Brit Ser, 
I I ADO) 

-Commander, Kohat District - f -Commanded Th^ Kigade 

/2nd class 1 1 (Brigr M L A Gompertz, l A } 

(MaJ^Geol H L Haughton, -Commander, Brittle 

0B,0IB„0BE, lA) (Brigr. A E Barstow, MO, 


—Commander, Peshawar Dis- 
trict — 

(Ist class ) 

(Maj -Genl 0 B. D Strettell, 
OB lA) 


-Commander, 1st (Elsalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade 

(Brigr H Macdonald, PBO, 

lA) 

-Commander, Landlkotal Brigade 
(Brigr H T D Hickman, 

0 BB , MO I A ) 

-Commander, Peshawar Brigade 
(Brigr G 0. De R,Obb, 

MO,IA) 

-Commander, Nowahera Brigade 
(Brigr. B. T. Wilaon, DSO, 
Brit. Ser > 
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— Commander, Madras District — 

(2nd class) 

(Maj >G«nl B P Norton, D B o., 

K 0 , Brit Ser ) 

-—Commander, Bombay District — Commander, Mhow Brigade Area, 
(2nd class) (Brigr W A K Fraser, 0 B B , 

(Mai -Genl S J. P Scobell, OB, dso,mvo,ho,ia) 

0 M G , D 8 o , Brit Ser ) 

Commander, Poona (Indepen* 

dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr P 0 Eoberts, V 0 ,» s 0 , 

O.B B., HO, Brit Ser.) 


I — Commander, Deccan District — 
(lot class) 

(Maj -Genl Hon P G Scarlett, 
M 0 , Brit Ser ) 


—Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade 

(Brigr A G 0 M Mayne, D 8 o , 
I A) 

— Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr H. E C Lane, n.s 0 , 
0BM,I1) 

—Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr A B McPheison, M.v 0 , 
MO ,I,A) 

— Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr A E 0 Mallock, I A ) 


— Commander, Presidency and f 

Assam District — I —Commander, Eastern Bengal 

(2nd class ) J Brigade Area 

(Maj -Genl G M Lindsay,] (Brigr. H W Goldfiap, D B 0 , 

OB,OMa,Dso, Brit Ser ) L K o , i a ) 


—Commander, Lucknow 
District — 

(2nd class ) 

Maj -Genl P L Nicholson, 
OB,SBO,MO 


— Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr W II G Baker, d s o , 
QBE ,i A ) 


}— Commander, Meerut District — 
(Ist class ) 

(Maj -Genl C J B Auchinleck,] 
OB, OBI, 1)80, OBI, lA) 


—Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr E C Money, m o , Brit 
Ser ) 

Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr 0 N. Ford, o b , D s 0 , 
I A , A 11 c ) 


f — Commander, 8rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade 

(Brigr J. N Lumley, m o , Brit 
Ser ) 

— Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun' 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr 8 A H. Hungerford, 

M 0., I A ) 

— Commander, 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr F V. B Witts, O.B», 
B 8 0., M.o , Brit Ser ) 

— Commander, dth (Jhansl) In- 
fantry Brigade 

(Brigr. T. J. Pouting, M o , i A.) 
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Qnarter-Magter Gencrars Braaeh. 

Q M 0 — ^Lt -Oenl Sir Bertrand R Moberly, 
EOIB, OB,DBO, lA 

D Q M G — MaJ -Genl 0 D Noyes, 0 b , 
OIB.ICO, lA. 

D S<bT —MaJ -Genl 0 B Edward- CJoUins, 
OB, 01 B., I A 

This Branch is concerned with the maintenance 
and Issue of supplies, { e , foodstuffs, forage, fuel, 
and animals and reserves of these articles with 
the services responsible for the transportation, 
movement and quartering of troops, with the 
supply and transport service, military works, 
with the remount and veterinary services, the 
farms department and with garrison and regi- 
mental institutes Since the Great War the 
responsibilities of the Quartermaster-Generars 
Branch have Increased to a very great extent 
This Is attributable specifically to the creation 
of new services such as Mechanical Transport 
units and to the fundamental change of policy 
by which, since the war, Indian troops are 
fed and mounted directly by Government, 
Instead of under regimental arrangements 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M G 0 — Lt -Genl Sir C Clement Armitage, 
K0B,0MQ,DS0, Brit Sor 
D M a 0 —MaJ -Genl W H Mo N Ver- 
Bchoyle Campbell, 0 bb,mo,RAOC 
This branch consists of four Directorates with 
duties that are Interdependent These ore — 
(t) Ordnance Factories 
(n) Armaments and mechanisation 
(ill) Ordnance Services 
(iv) Contracts 

(i) The Directorate of Ordnance Factories 
administers the army factories in India and 
assists the development of manufacture in India 
by private manufacture 

(u) The Director of Armaments and Mechani 
satlon deals with design, research experiment, 
patterns, and scales of all equipment of the Army 
including mechanically propelled vehicles and 
inspection of the same with the exception of 
clothing, footgear and general stores (dealt 
with by Director of Ordnance Services) 

He also deals with the provision and the 
maintenance of mechanical transport 

{tii) The Director of Ordnance Services 
controls the Arsenals and Depots and the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps and is responsible for the 
provision of all equipment (except Mechanical 
Transport) and clothing for the Army He also 
deals with design, research, experiment, pattams 
and scales and inspection of clothing, footgear 
and general stores 

(it)) The Contracts Directorate detls with the 
purchase of foodstuffs, coal, oil, petrol, paints, 
varnishes, etc , hardware, machinery, engineering 
stores, etc , also the disposal of surplus and 
obsolete and unserviceable stores, machinery, 
etc , pertainiiu to the Army in India, Air Forces 
in India and Royal Indian Navy In matters 
relating to the purchase of foodstuffs and other 


Royal Indian Army Service Corps stores, this 
Directorate is now reiroonslble to the Quarter- 
Master General in India Folloy questions 
concerning the branch with particular reference 
to mobilisation and war, calculation of war 
maintenance reserves, and oo-ordlnation of 
r^uroes in peace to meet war requirements are 
dealt with by a section working directly under 
the Master General of the Ordnance. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by of&oert who are lurt 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but ate not 
directly subordinate to any of the ftmr Principal 
Staff Offloers. 

These are 

(1) Militaey Sborbtart’b Bbanoh 

M%ly Seey —MaJ -Genl N C Bannatyne, 

OB,OIB, lA 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of offioras 
holding the King's Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the leleotlon of 
officers for staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board 

(2) Enoinbbr-ib-Ohibf's Braboh. 

JB -sn-C —MaJ -Genl H S Gaskell, o.B , 
D B 0 , Brit Ser. 

The Englneer-ln-Ohlef is the head of the Oorpe 
of l^yal Engineers in India He is responsime 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Servloes 
during war and peace, the pmparednen for war of 
the Engineering services The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace The oonitruotlon 
and maintenanoe of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff indudes certain technical advisers, 
ti$, the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, the Slj^ Offlcer-ln- 
Chlef, the Inspector of the Army Ednoatltmal 
Corps, India, and the Adviser and Secretary, 
Board of Examiners 

The duties of the Inspector of Physical Train- 
ing are carried out by the Commandant of 
Army School of Physloal Training, Ambala, 

Regular Britisb Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
aervloe. No individual British servioe unit is 
located permanently in India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of forelim 
servioe, of which the major part Is as a rm 
spent In India. In the case of British infantiy 
battalions the system Is that one battalion of a 
regiment Is normally on home servioe whUe the 
other Is overseas. In the ease of Brltlah 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be apf^ed, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, In peaee-time, units 
are maintained at an establUhmant smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peaee 
establishments exceed the war establuhsienU in 
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▼lew of ttie fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not ei^, and reinforoements miuit be obtained 
from Great Britain 

Brltlsta Cavalry — ^There are 4 British 
oaval^ regiments In India The establlahment 
of a British cavtdrjr regiment Is 27 ofQoers and 
1107 other ranks 

Three of the four British Cavalry regiments 
are now converting to British Cavalry light tank 
regiments The remaining regiment Is still a 
horsed regiment 

British Infantry —The present number of 
Brlti^ Infantry battalions in India is 89, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

All battalions In India will eventually be rifle 
battalions In the meantime, 24 have already 
been converted into rifle battalions, and the 
remainder are temporarily on interim establish- 
ment based on that of the rifle battalion 

Boyal Artillery —Indians are eraplojed 
as drivers and artiflceis In the Boyal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

Present Organiaalion — Under a change Intro- 
duced in 1924, the Boyal Artillery, which I 
formerly comprised two corps, vu , (t) The Boyal 
Horse and Boyal Field Artillery and (tt) The 
Boyal Garrison Artillery, now rousists of one 
only, tliough the Boyal Horse Artillery retains its 
title as a section of the single corps, the Boyal 
Artillery 

There are now In IndU 3 Batteries ofi 
Boyal Horse Artillery, 10 Field Eegiments 
Inoludlng one Indian Begiment, 2 Medium 
Eegiments, 2 Batteries of Heavy Artillery 
ana one Anti-Aircraft Battery 

ArtiUery Training Centres. — One centre at 
Muttra, lor Indian ranks of B E A and of field 
medium and antl-alr craft batteries and 
nnother centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery Those 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel A training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks fori 
the Indian Artillery has been formed from] 
let April 1936 by expanding the Boyal Artillery 
Twining Centre at Muttra There Is also a 
B. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Eni^ineer Services. 

Tbe EnHineer-in-Chief. — The head of the | 
Corps of Boyal Bnglneers In India Is directly 
respon^ble to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-^ief. The Englneer-in-Chlef Is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Oommander-in*Obief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for . 


(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace 

. (2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services 

(8) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

The execution and maintenance of all 
itary works. 




(5) The eonstmctlonal efBdenoy, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and deslgiis submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation —The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
tit., the Sappers and kOners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows* 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Boorkee Boyal Bombay 
Sappers aud Mincn, with headquarters at 
Klrkee. 

Tbe persoDuol of the Corps consists of Boyal 
Engineer oflOicers, Indian Army officers from the 
late Pioneer Cor^, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Colonel, who Is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Offirer-ln-Charge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and water supply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
’’tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work In connection with field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies, they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g , heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation 

Tbe Military Engineer Services control 
all military works in India, except In the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works as are 
entrusted to them In respect of the Boyal 
Indian Navy: and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
In each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, 


The Englneer-lQ Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Englneer-m -Chief (Works) and a Deputv 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. F. and is Secretary, 
P W D , to the Govt of N W F Province The 
Chief Engineer, Western Independent District, 
is the Secretary, P. W D , to tbe Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, B. E., and Technical Offloeti. At 
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ibe headq^ATten of each district tbwe Is a Com* 
inander, Koyal Engineers, assisted In certain 
districts by A Os R E Offlcers of tiie Barrack 
Diriment are also employed as District Stores 
Omoers. Garrison Engmeers are In oharse of 
brigade areas and mUltary stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Oflioers - The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Eoads, Eleotrloal and Meohani 
oal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates In charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers 


Air Forces in India. 

The Air Forces In India are controlled by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India as part of the 
defence services of the Indian Empire The 
Air Force budget is incorporated in the Defence 
Services Estimates The Commander of tlje 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding, Air 
Forces in India, is an Air Marslral whose rank 
corresponds to that of a Lieut -General in the 
Army The appointment la now held by Air 
Marsnal Sir Philip B Joubert do la Fort<5, 
K0B,0M0,D80 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing In the Army Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, the Quartermaster- 
General's Branch, the Medical Directorate and 
the Engineer in Chief's branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters 

The following are the units of tlic Air Forces 
in India — 

Headquarters, Air Forces in India 
Group headquarters 
2 Wing headquarters 
2 Station headquarters 
4 Bomber Squadrons, Royal Air Force 
8 Army co-operation squadrons, Royal Air 
Force 

1 Army co-operation squadron, Indian Air 
lorce 

1 Bomber transport squadron, Royal Air 
Force, 

1 Communication flight 
1 Aircraft depot 

1 Mechanical transport repaii section 
1 Central wireless station 
1 Hill depot (open during the summer months 
only) 

The duties and functions of these units are — 
The Headquarters, Air Forces, control the 
operation, training and admlnlstrailon of all the 
ait forces in India 


The Group Headquarters ocmuuand Hoe. 1 
and 2 (Indian) Wing Stations, No 28 (Amy 
Oo-operstioQ) squadron and No 20 (Amy 
Co-operation) squadron and exercise opera- 
tional control and coordinate the work of 
these units 

The function of a Wing or Station Head- 
quarters is to control the operation and training 
of the squadrons and to look after all administra- 
tive details in connection with the station. In 
the interest of economy, certain services such as 
transport, stores, etc , are centralised under Wing 
or Station control. 

Tlie Aircraft Depot receives all Air Forces 
stores from England, erects new aeroplanes, 
overhauls and repairs engines and airframes, 
parachutes, armament and all aircraft equipment 
including instruments It is the supply base 
for all units for all types of equipment with the 
exception of Meclianical Transport stores whidi 
are supplied from Mechanical Transport Repair 
Section 

Mechanical Transport Repair Section is 
responsible for the repair and overhaul of all 
Air Forces motor transport vehicles and the 
supply of M T spares, etc , to units 

Composition of Establlahments —The per- 
sonnel of the Air Forces in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-oommlssloned 
offlcers and men in the ranks of the R A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artiflceis, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Gorpe, 
Air 3)orco3 In India The offlcers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of fljing an aeroplane. A proportion of 
almen are also trained and employed m 
pilote for a period of five years, after whl^ 
period, they reverb to their technical trades. 
Apart from these almen all warrant officers, 
Qon-commlssioned officers end alroraltsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant offlcers, non-commissioned 
offlcers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as 
follows !— 

(a) Technical Section .. Aircraft Depot. 

(artifleers) 

(b) M T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

( 0 ) Followers Section . All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows: — 
Offlcers . . . 240 

Indian Commissioned 
Officers , . . 19 

Almen . . 1,927 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 1,168 

ClTiliant .. .. 616 
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Tb« Boynl Air Force Blediesl 
S«rvleeft.^ln IndlL m In tbs United 
S3agdom,theiJrForceha» a medical Mrrtoa of Iti 
own. Flying la carried out under condltlona which 
dlfler widely from thoee on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautlce therefore. It was 
found neceaaaiT to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose fnnouons. 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon fl^g efBciency and to apply in prac- 
tice form the results ascertained. The essen* 
tlal object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psyohologicaDy fit to do so. The present 
establishment of we Royal Air Force Medical 
Servioe in India consists of 10 officers and 27 
airmen The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on tilie staff of the Air 
Officer Commandbg the Air Forces in India 


Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1082, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
recei^ng training at Oranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers These officers are 
now serving with the first squadron of the 
Indian Air Force The training of cadets for 
the Indian Air Force cannot at present be 
undertaken in India, and arrangements have 
been made to continue their training at 
Oranwell. 

Reisular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present number of 
Indian cavalry r^;iments is 21 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


192 Followers 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
d^nds upon ttie number of oattalions forming 
the reghnenb. The average is as follows *— 

British Officers 10, Indian Officers 16, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1922 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organisation waa no longer abaolutely neoeaaaav 
as the duties on which Pioneers were emidoyea, 
s {r,p road-making, etc • were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organiMtion 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has bean taken to make a mncta 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Eesenres for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the lint 8 mouthsaftermobllisatlon. 

Reserve — The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows . — 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent It is comprlssd 
of class 'O' reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Bines The new 
class ' 0 ' reserve was iutioduced for Indian 
Osvalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from let October 1982 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from Ist May 
1982 There still remain a number of classes 
' A ' and * B ’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but these are gradually wasting. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Ernes reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at oertain specified ratee is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve When oalled up lor 
servioe or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows 


Indian Infantry— The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows 
Battalions 


18 Infantry Regiments consisting of . . 98 
8 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 8 

10 Ghirkha regiments consisting of 20 

81 110 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
Is — 



Brltidi 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers 

Officers 

other ranks 

Infantry . 

12 

20 

703 

Gurkhas . 

13 j 

22 

898 


Cavalry .. .. ^ 1,080 

Artillery 2,432 

Engineers . . . 2,850 

Indian Signal Corps . . . 675 

Infantry 21,560 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve . . 650 

Indian Supplementary Rraerve 266 
Total . . 81,902 


The Indian Signal Corp*.— The Corps is 
organised on the same Unci at a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, witb'headqoarten for reorultlng 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Ugnal 
Offloer-ln-Ohlef In the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He scots m a teob- 
Dloal adviser on quesUous connected with 
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rijSrnali, and ii alao roaponslblo for th« tech- 
nic inipeoUon of all signal units. A chief 
signal offlottr with similar riinotioni is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command 
The British portion of the Corns has now been 
amalgamated with the Boyal Corps of Signals 

The Signal Training Centre. India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is oommanded 
by a Lieut -Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
Britldn and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units and the num- 


ber maintained are • — 

Corps Simula Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wirdess 
Company . . . . 2 

Cavalry Bri^e Signal Troops . 8 

Divisional Signals . 4 

DiVbrlot Signals .. .. ..3 

Experimental Wireless Section .. 1 
Zhob Signal Section. 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors 

The formation of the Diftriot signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the Korth-West Frontier to the Posts 
The establiahmenta of the Boyal Tank Corps 1 


and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
oommunioatfons idso made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ‘ and ' C ’ tiroops Of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters. 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Eohat 

The British personnel of the Indian Signal 
Corps are found by the Boyal Corps of Signals and 
they are trained and maintained by Signal units 
of tliQ Home establishment While serving on 
the Indian establishment, personnel of the Bcwal 
Corps of Signals are on the Strength of “ L " 
Company, Boyal Corps of Signals whldi is a 
purely administrative unit. 

The Indian ranks oi the Indian Signal Corps 
are trained at the Signal Training Centre, India 

Soyul Tank Corps -—The Boyal Tank Corps 
was formed in 1917 in order to provide for 
the new arm introduced during the Great 
War It comprises Tank battalions, Light Tank 
companies and Armoured Car companies Light 
Tank companies were formed during 1933 on 
the re-equipment of Armoured Car companies 
with light tanka Only Light Tank companies 
are borne on the Indian establishment 

Units of the Boyal Tank Corps in India are 
being gradually disbanded in coni unction with 
the re-organisation of British Cavalry regiments 

A Boyal Tank Corps Depot is at Klrkee 
jrmatlons are shown below.— 


— 

British 

Officers. 

Brltldi 
other ranks 

S 

V : 

1 1 

§ 

1 

1 

V 

1 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Boyal Tank Corps Depot 

9 

no 

80 

1 

2 

B 

0 

Light Tank Company j 

12 

140 

32 

* 

6 

1. j 

10 


Medical Services —The military medical 
servioee in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate orgaiU- 
sations — 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Boyal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in ndilitary employment. 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, oon- 
slsting of two branches, etc., (1) assistant surgeons 
and (U) sub-aaalstant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial MUltary 
Nursing Service. 

(s) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India 

CO The Army Dental Corps. 

(y) The Indian Military Nursing Servloe. 

(A) The Indian Hospital Corps. I 


Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Servloe and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Servloe for India are 
primarily ooooemed with the medical care 
of British troora, While the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the vub«aadstant sur- 

f eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are ooneemed, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army la Waziristan are given medloil 
treatment In military hofpltals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Bed Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and caze of oases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
ehronio diseases, such as taberooloMs, leprosy 
and diabetes. 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental dorps, the assbtant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Dqmrtment and tiae 


Royal Indian Army Sarvfee Corpt.— The 
Boyal Indian Army Servloe Oorpe Ls the coun- 
terpart of the Boyal Army Serviee Corps of the 
British Army. It has devebped from the Com- 
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mlfiariftt DepArtment of an earlier period, and 
Ite Immediate p^eoeeior waa the Supply and 
Inuuport Oorpe, by which name the service was 
known up to 1928. The Boyal Indian Army 
Berrioe Corps which is under we control of the 
Qiuirtennaater- General, is constituted in threA 
main branches, namely (a) Supply, {b) Animal 
transport, and Mechanical Transport The 
latter is constltutM upon a special basis, which 
is, generlcally, a sub-division of the Boyal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table — 


Suppir. 


Officers with King’s commissions 

128 

Indian officers 

80 

Brlthh other ranks 

148 

avillans 

691 

Followers .. 

1,859 

Total 

2,901 

ANlMAl TBARSPOBT 


Officers with King’s conunisilons 

49 

Indian officers 

127 

British other ranks 

37 

Civilians . . 

118 

Indian other ranks 

9,718 

Followers . . 

1,413 

Total 

11,477 


There are also 1.83« driver reservists 
The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
12,080 and 100 respeotivoly There are also 
800 ponies Wheeled and pack transport are 
oombmed. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represent the pre-war cadre” other 
companies being maintained in peace-time at 
full war establishment. 

Meohakicai. Tuahspobt. 


Officers with King’s commissions 

49 

Indian officers 

48 

British other ranks . 

. 83 

Indian other ranks 

2,787 

OivUiani . . 

100 

Followers . . 

204 

Total 

8,171 

There are also 2,88fi reservists. 


The medianloal transport establishment { 
eoniisti of the following*— 

<<) load carrying units— 


<o) Six mechanical transport companies 
equipped wtta 80 cwt. four or slx- 
wheued lorries; 


Corps, 

(b) Four independent mechanical trans- 

port sections on the higher estab- 
lishment, equipped with 8 ton six- 
wheeled lorries , and, 

(c) Eight independent mechanical trans- 

port sections, equipped with 30 cwt 
four or Blx-wheeled lorries 

(ti) bix motor ambulance units. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hos^tals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Boyal Indian Army Service Corps in 1927 
The offloers of the service were mainly 
drawn from the B.oyal Army Service Corps 
and by transfers from various British Service 
units The establishment of offloers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned oiScers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Boyal Army 
Service Corpe 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G 0 may be broadly described as the agenew 
whose duty it la to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
elothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores A central disposal organlu- 
tloo is in operation under the eontrol of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the 
Air Forces in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department ~The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war The animal mobili- 
sation of all units, servicM and depart- 
ments of the army. A general respoasi- 
bllity for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
armv both in peace and war. llie ad- 
minlstratioD of the remount squadron formed 
In 1922 as a nucleus lor expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilisation Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The deparUnent is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the 
United Kingdom Its composition is as 
follows — The Bemount Directorate at Army 
Headquarters consisting of one Dirsetor and 
an Asdstant Director 4 Bemout offloers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 
and the Western Independent District, 6 
Superintendents of Bemount Depots, 6 District 
Bemount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Anlstast Bemount 
officers and 8 Yeterinary offieers. 
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Vetortury Services in Indla.—Tbs Veteri* 
iMj servioes ere responsible lor the veterinaiv 
cere, In pesos and war, of animals <d British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, B I A.8.0 
nnits, the remount department f»oluding horse* 
breeding operations), etc. ^e veterinary 
services inetude : The establishment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadrr. The estabilsbment of 
warrant and non«oommlasloned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistaat snr* 
gcons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 


I Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years* service In the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Boyal In- 
dian Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and ail combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
d in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 


The organisation consists of 19 veterinary 
hospitals. Glass I, 24 veterinary hospitals. 
Class II, 23 branch veterinary hospitals 
and 9 sick lines 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, ivbioh is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-Genera] oonslsts of two bronohes - 

(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army 

(It) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
snd families 

Educational Services— The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
lupemumenry to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishmmit is as 
follows Inoluding training schools * — 


BrltUh 

Indian 

B. 0. 

I 0 

GlvUlans 

officers I 

offloers 




72 

49 

165 

89 1 

460 


Bandsmen, muslolans, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 


Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-oombatants^ 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers^ 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service In army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Beserve, in which case there is 
DO minimum period of service, but no one Is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force 


Frontier MUltia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ avil ** troops, 5 s , they are 
administered and paid by the Qvll authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Offloers of the Begular Indian Army 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following — Kurram MlIltla,Tochl Scouts, South 
Wazirlstao Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zbob militia and the Mekran Levy 
Corps 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows — 

Cavalry, 7 years* service In army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years* service in army snd 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
driven (meohanioal transport) 6 yean in army 
and 8 yean in the reserve , and 4 yean* service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel 

8. Sc. M. Corps, 7 yean’ service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Cktrps, 7 yean’ service in army 
and 8 In the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-trontler 
personnel of the Infantry other Dian Oiaksels), 
7 yean in army service and 8 yean in the 
reeerve. 

Gurkhas and tians-frontler petwmnel <A 
infantry, 4 yean’ servloe in army. 


The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirabla. It wsa recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basia, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effl- 
cienov ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxilia^ Force for service in India was 
passed In 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
Is dearly defined. Military training is graduated 
aooordlng to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry oonree only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary servloe should he purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely aooordlng to localities, the local 
military authorltlea, acting in oonsoltarion 
with the advisory ooinmlttee of the Auxiliary 
Force axsa, were ghren the power of adjusting 
the form of training to lut local mmalfeknui. 
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Th« Aiudliarj Fotod oompriiM *11 brAnebes 
ol tb« lenrloe, cavalry, artillery, angtnear. 
infantry—ln which are Included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Ck)nLpany, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units ol the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
Mdllng warn out for service locally in a case 
of emergency Their role Is to assist In home 
defence. Training Is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate Is gtvm for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol In the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indefinite period. An enrolled person Is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years' service or on attaining the am of 45 
years. TUI then he can only be duoharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Oalcutta, Bombay and Kara^l 
are performed by the Field Oompaoles 
B. E. (A. F.I) at those stations, assist^ by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force Is one of the several 
aspects of the Indlanlsatlon of the mlUtary 
services The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those clasBM of the population to whom miU- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 

g rofesslon. It Is intended, at the same time, 

} be a second Une to and a source of relnforpe- 
ment for the r^lar Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with It a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
ui certain olroomstances, involve service over- 
seas The force is the direct successor ol the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force j 
created during the war. It bas been modelled 
on the old mlUtla In England. The essence of 
Its scheme of organisation consists In training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short pmod In successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training In peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 

J resent of three main cat^ories, provlndal 
sttalions, urban units and the university training 
ooips units. The last are recruited from the staff 
ana students of Indian universities They are 
trained aU the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 16 days in oamp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of BrlUsh Insthiotoit 
On ceaung to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is dlacharged. In the case of the 
university ttalnlagoorps units there is no liability 
to perform (he UabfUty to render actual mllttary 
service Hrelr purpose is mainly educative, to 
Inculcate disdpUne and form cnaxaoter. But, 
tttsldeintaUy. they are sxpcetsdto 1>e a souroe of 
supidy ol both offioen and men lor the provincial 
and urban unite. 


nie membeis of the provinoial batlaUone 
accept the fall Uiddllty lor scorvioe which has 
I bean menthmed. Beveu snob battalions were 
constltated In the flite instanee. 13 m> number is 
now seventeen and, thongfa the unit establlsb- 
n»nt bas not been completely filled In all caaes, 
the movement has airmy achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at BO early a stage. Ahhongh lor the 
present the Infantry army oiuy has been 
created with the addition of the I.T J* Medical 
Brandi, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 


Men enrol in the provlndal battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to lour years In certain cases On the com 
pletloD of the first period they can te*enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods 
During his first year, every man does preli 
mlnary training for one oaiecdar nKmth and 

S every year he receives (me month’s 
ioal training Members of urban until 
>nly a pro^dal liability, 4 such unlii 
were constituted In ld2g in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded , but in 1087, a fiftli 
one has been added for Bengal Memben 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and txaln all 
the year round During his first year every 
man does 82 days’ pr^mlnary training, and 
In every subsequent year 16 days’ periodica 
training 


The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops, consist of the mill 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulen 
of Indian States at tbelr own expense and foi 
State service It has been the custom In 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government ol 
India have on many occasions received mill 
tary asslstanoe ol great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid Is entirely at th( 
disoretlon of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff ol British officers, termed 
" Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers," to assist and advise the Bullni 
Princes In organising and training the troopi 
ol their States. 


After the war had ended, the Indian Btates 
like the Government of India, undertook f 
military reorganisation, which In a number a 
oasea, hss almdy been carried out The prln 
olpal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt 
ed more or less generally, Is that In future (h( 
Indian State Forces should be composed of thret 
cstegorlee of troops, namely : 

dau A . — Troops In this olaas are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army eystem and 
establldunents, and, with some exceptions 
are armed with the same weapons as correipond 
Ing unite ol the regular Indian Army. 

Clan JB.— These troops oonslst of unite whiol 
are, in most oases, little Inferior In training and 
d t idpUns to tro(^ of Class A , but they 
not or^ised on present-day Indian Aimi 
estabUihmeDte. Th^ have, as a rule, retalnsd 
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tbo o< th* ptOoWar fomuittooB. Their 

tundard of armament 1 b pitched lower than 
that of Clam A troope. 

CloM C — Theie troope oonilst in the main 
0 / mlUtla formation!, whldi are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of tralninp, 
discipline and armament, preecribed for this 
claM, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorised and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1938, 
amounted to — 



Authorised 

strength 

Actual 

strength 

Artillery 

1,410 

1,176 

8.420 

Cavalry 

0,027 1 

Infantry 

37,724 

33,797 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

464 

tions 

180 

92 

Bappers 

1,198 

1 1,060 

Transport Corps 

1,546 

1,429 

Grand total 

51,551 

46,687 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army , those holding the King’s 
OommISBioB and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
(tom the Onrkha offleers of Ourkha battalions, 
and have « limited status and power of com. 
mand, both of are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act imd iSba rales made thereunder 
Within recent yes** several Indians have 
received King’s (knnmllStonB, on entry into the 
Indian Army throOgh the Bpyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
ohannel of recruitment, the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastiwe 
or fbr some other special reason, requlrsmenu 
cannot be cempteted by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A Urfard source Is from among Uni- 
versity candidates When a cadet has quaUfted at 
Sandhurst and has received bis commlssioa, he 
becomes, In the first Instance, an officer at the 
Unattadted IJst, and is posted for a period of 
Cne year to a BrltMi battallcna or recent In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his mllttary duties. At Mie end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or oornwy offieer 
to a regii^t or battalicm of Mie Indian Army. 
Adminutrative services and. departmenta of the 
army draw their ofiVoers from combatant units, 
as it has hlt^to been regarded as essential that 
evafyoAoer sbonld, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding In combatant duties, and 
aequire at -hand an inttmate knowledge 
ofthe requirements of the cembaUnt arms. 


The promotion In rank of Klttg*! etmunMoa* 
ed offieers ofthe Indian Annrls mgnlatad by a 
time-scale ajp to tbs rank of IdsutenaaMtoianei 
but is subfect also to eertaln professlona] 
examinations and tests being suooeesfblly passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Is In normal 
course attained at 20 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank Is determined by selection. 

Indian Offieer*.— One of the most 
momentonsdedsionsofthe Great War. so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that whidi 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
eommlssion In the army King’s ootmaisslonB 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen In three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Boyal Military Colley Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Saamluatlans 
used to be held twice a year in India for the selao- 
tk>n of suitable candidates for admission (2) By 
the Mlectlon of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned offleers of 
Indian regtments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their oommisilons after training at the 
Boyal MUlUry College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying In the usual way (8) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
offleers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whoee age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King's com- 
mission. The first two avennes of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rale, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich Until 1081. ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the estabUshment of the Prloce of 
Wales' Boyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Duo, a Government Institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s oouunlsslon in the army 
through the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Boyal Military Academy, Woolwich 
The arrangements so far mads enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be In residence at tbs 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six yean. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized Tbe units selected for Indiantsatlon 
were 7th Light Cavalry, Ifith L^bt Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn.. Madras Pioneers, 4 /19th Hyderabad Be^- 
ment , 6th Boyal Battalion, 6th Mahratta Llmt 
lufantry , 1 /7lh Bajput B^ment (Q V O.L.f ), 
l/14th Punjab Beghuent, 2/lst Punjab Begiment. 

In 1982 a conMdOTable advance in tbe Indiani- 
sation of the Army was made by tbe annonnoa- 
ment Ibat it was Intended to Indlanise a IMvi- 
slon of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to Implement this decision, the following 
units are also in process oi being Indianised * 
8rd Cavalry, 6/2nd Punjab Beipment, 6/fiUs 
Bajpotana ^flea, 6/8th Punjab Beglmsnt^ 
mm Baludi BagimeDt, 5/llth Sikh Begi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Becdmsn^and m 
Boyid Battalion, 18th Frontier I^roi BUss, in 
addition to unite of Indian Artillery, Engineers^ 
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eto.t together with the uinal complement of on* 
dllikry servloee, to make up e complete Division 
The Indian Beglment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15ih January 1935 and ttie 
first unit of this new corps has been raised 
as a field artillery brigade This brigade is 
designated “ A Field Beglment, Indian 
Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilltaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1032 It 

{ )rovldes officers for all arms cavalry, In- 
antry, artillery and signals The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the Ist February 
1985. 

Indian Military Aeademy —How to 
improve the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun has recently 
been under consideration A press note was 
issued by the Defence Department in October, 
1936, in which the problem was examined In 
detail It consisted of a memorandum which 
had been prepared on the subject by a Committee 
consisting ot members of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
this memorandum by the Commander-In-Chief, 
Sir Robert Cassels The Committee was 
constituted as a rostilt of a debate which took 

{ ilaoe In the Council of State, during which 
he present difficulty in obtaining candidates 
of the right type for the Academy had been 
discussed 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Indlanizatlon of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points — as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive , that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy ny Local Governments , that the fees 
(^rged by the Academy should be reduced ; 
that passive of the final examination of the 
Prince of wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded , 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with 

The Oommander-ln-Chlef, In reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and 
for the studied moderation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that others would bo fully and sym patheti- 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to exi^ startling results from the acceptance 
of certain of their recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and 
improving the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must inevitably 
be gradual, and depend largely on public 
•pinion, 


I TraiiiiA{{ Institutions. 

The following instltntlona exist In India lor 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers' School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Eakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School (India), FaohmarhI. Small 
Arms and Mechanisation School (India), 
Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Chemical Warfare School, Belgaum 

Army School of Cookery, Poona 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Ro>al Indian Army Service Corps Training 
Establishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Jubbulporo. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of offleors, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 

The King George's Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and AJmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, alfwj exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their finding a career in the Indian 
Army The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N C Os for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commission The Prince of Wales's Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to ouall^y for the King’s Commission In 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army in India Seserve of Officers — 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties In the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
folly meet requirements and In 1922 . the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was oonstltnted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. B. 0 pnb- 
lished in 193 4 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted conuniastons In the Reserve — 

(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King's oommls- 
sion in any Branch of His Majesty’s British, Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (delud- 
ing the Auxiliary Force ^ndla) and Indian Teretto- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retlied therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident In India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officdals of gaxetted stains servlnit 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared in 
the event of general ;nobilixation being ordered 

Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 
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CorJon OoTemment offldAls are not ollgible for 
appointment to the Army in India Eewrve of 
Oflioen 

Applicants for Category-Medical (tnclades 
Dental) must possess a guallhoation re^trable 
In Great Britam and Ireumd under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment 

Dental applicants must posseas a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary roust be 
In possession of the diploma M.E0V.8 

The strength of the Eeservs on the 1st 
October 1988 was 1,058 

The Fighting Races ~-The fighting classy 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army hare hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men 
The numbers of the various oastes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army bars since the war un 
dergone fluctuations, and It Is not possible at 
present to give exact Information as to their 

a rtions. ]^vlous to the war the Sllche 
buted very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also li^e. The Sikhs, who Inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant In the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund* 
red yean grew Into a formidable militant power 
Hohammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and In- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent flghung men 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powen of India for many hundreds 
of years As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, I 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 

Next in point of numhers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con 
siderably increased As fighters in the blUe 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans In 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalle 
and Knmaonli are equally good mountaineers 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Bajput, Inhabit- 
ing not only Bejputana but the United Provln 
oee and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hlndnstaxi farmed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every eampidgn 
In the Bast. Their bl^ caate and oonieqneni 
preiadlces In no respect interfere with their mar 
tial Instincts and efficiency in war. Theyfnmisb 


many battalions The Gartiwalis are Hill 
Eajpute, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have eatablished an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions whioh 
existed in 1914 have since been InoreaBed to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who h^ out so bravely at Bharatpur and 
repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1806 They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battk^ds 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldieti 
found In the hllfy districts of the Punjab They 
fought well in Flanders and In Mesopctamla. 

Among those who have rendered simal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattai of the 
Deccan and the Eonkan, who have revived there- 
putatlon held by their race in the days of Shivajl, 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their reornitment in larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
uppers and MDinerB, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Oross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 


The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Offloers 
for service in Wsxiristan 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were alw granted Foreign decorations 


Summary of India’s Effort In the Ww -• 
D a despatch by the Oommander-in-Ohief 
mblUhed in July, 1919, the whole operatkms 
)f the Indian Army during the war are revlew- 
)d. His Excellency gives in it the following 
Iguree showing the extent of India's oootrl- 
lution in terms of men On the outbreak of 
ear, the combatant strength of the Indian 
trmy, Including reeerviste, was 194,000 Indian 
'anks, enllstmenta during the war for all bran- 
shea of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ng a total combatant contribution of 985,000 
of thb number, 662,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-oombatante, the pre-war strenvtli 
WBM 46,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
luring the war and 891,000 were sent over- 
leas The total contribution of Indian pei- 
lonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 948,000 
bave served overseas. Oasualties amounted 
to 106,694, which include 86,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent orer- 
ua.! was 175.000.* 


• For a record of the servioes of the Indian Army In the War, see Th$ Indian Ytat 


Book, 1920, on p 152, stseg 
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Effectives, 1939. 


Effectives^ 1929. 




Mi 

disn Commis- 
sioned Officers. 

1 

iwlth 

Com- 

1 

U 

1 


1 



II 

1 

1 

•fi 

III 

III 

1 

s 

l| 

SIB 

1 

f 

1 

■2 



O 

1 


a 


6 

b 


1 

2 

8 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

Combatant Services (Includes 
Cavalry. Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Servios and Tank Corps) . 









II 

3,674 

160 

46,866 

2,720 

1,16,820 

70 

17,666 

81,902 

Staff (Ineltuilva of penonnel of 
Adminlatrativs flervioes) . . 

III 

605 


446 

82 

186 

1,806 

494 


Military Training Establish- 




IV. 

msnts (exelualveofpersonnel 
of Departmental Corps) . . 

107 


193 

6 

98 

69 

514 


Educational Establishments . . 

72 


165 

49 

72 

600 

244 

6 

V. 

Eoyal Indian Army Servios 
Corps (Numbert taktn afUr 









VI. 

includ»d <n itm II) 

805 


203 

.266 

18,074 

1,048 

3,689 

4,672 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps 




(JVumAsrs tak$n ajtur dtdvit- 









VII 

ing th 4 numUr* ttuludtd in 
tUm II) 

248 


769 

31 

2,722 

1,838 

2,952 

6X7 

Medical Services (Numbers 




VIII. 

taitn afUrdtduettng tJu num 
bgn tneludtd m \Um II) . . 
Veterinary Ssrvlcss (Nwnisrs 

626 

58 

786 

670 

4,143 

. 

4,641 

3,622 


taken after deducting the 
numbere included m item 









IX. 

Remount Servioes (Numbwe 

43 

17 

4 

122 

619 

46 

88 

77 


taken after deducting the num- 
bere included in Uem II) . 

£0 


10 

9 

160 

269 

217 


X. 

Mlsosllaneoni Bstabllslments 







(inoluilve of lUlitary 









XI. 

Aeoounts Department) 
AuxlUary and Territorial 

838 

61 

87 

139 

243 

6,583 

996 

169 


Forces (Permanent Esta- 
blishments) .. 

121 


227 

27 

9 


?1 



ToUl 

6,268 

297 

* 49,775 

8,971 

1,37,985 

10,228 

82,822 

40,865 


Budget Exfkenditare 

A part oi the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget Is Ineuired in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated In 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Kili- 
tary Engineer Servioei expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India From the Ist April, 1920, to the 31st 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2« per rupee for the con- 
version of Rn giiah sterling transaction into 
rupees From the Ist April, 1927, the aooounti 


on National Defence. 

are being prepared at the standard rate of Is 
Od per rupee 

As a rule, the receipts coUeoted by Uie 
various departments are not set oft against 
expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipU of the Mflltary Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur on 
expenditure for Military purposes 
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SmcxABT or Dmoroi BznmruiB (OroM.) 
Tabu 1. 



19S7-88 

1938-89 

1 1939-40. 

' 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

1 estimates 
as passed 



1 Rupees (000*s omitted.) 

Defence Servlcos— Effective 

45,56,99 

44,41,87 

46.2ajB6 

Defence Services— Non-effective 

8,44,96 

8,54,39 

8,62,88 

Transfer Defence Reserve Fond . . 

— 1,'>4,76 

—87,72 

—92,47 

ToUl 

52,47,20 

62,08,64 

53,98,26 


N 0 TB 8 — (1) Thlfl summary iucludes the 
coat of the Royal Air Force, which is Included 
In the Army Estimates, and also the expen* 
dituro on non*eflective services, but does not 
Include debt aervloe 


<2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
ineurrod in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Qovemment, as also all oontributions to the 
Imperial Government tor these purposes, are 
Included In the above &gnres 


ANALT81B O? DSTBSOB EXFUrbltnU. 

1. following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately — 


TabU 2 



1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-40. 


Closed 

Aooounte 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimates 


Iron. 

Rupees (OOO's omitted). 


A. SUmiingArmv: 

(1) Effective Services 

Fighting Services 

Administrative Servloes 

Manufacturing establishments (Including 
stores) 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Furahase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Snedal Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
moaauret, hot weather establishments 
and miseeOaneone 



13,21,74 
6.61, 81 

2.96,59 

1,99,49 

8,47,38 

2,04,32 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-efleotive Servloes 

Noo-effsotive charges 



30,30.83 

8,79,28 

B AuMiary and Tamtoriai Forces . 

Sfleotive 

i 

j 


68,28 

0 Air Forett • 

Effective 

Non-effective 


1 

1,14,61 

06 

Total. India: 

Effective 

Non-eSeotivs 

81,40,69 

3.69,82 

82,04,62 

8,72,28 

82,03,62 

8.76,89 

ToUl 

86,10,61 

85,76,90 

85.80,61 



3X6 Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 


Tabu 2— contd. 


1987-88 

1988-39 

1989-40. 

i 

Closed 

Accounts 

Bevlsed 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

BNaLAKI}. 

(Bupeei 

000 'a onoitted) 


1 Standing Army. 




(1) Effective Services . 

Fighting Services 



3,00,23 

Administrative Services 



42,18 

Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores) ... . . 



33,85 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,80 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 

1 


8,22,07 

Special Services ... 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



75,80 

Total Effective Services 



7,89,43 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B Royal Air Forot : 



4,70,45 

Effective . . . . 



1,11.69 

Non-effective 



5,19 

Total England 



13,76,76 

Total Defence Services Expenditure ’ 




Effective 

42,84,27 

43,78,08 

46,22,85 

Non-effective 

8,41,90 

8,50,07 

8,62,88 

Grand Total 

61,20,17 

52,28,15 

54,86,78 


The amounts expended in England on effec> 
tive services consist of such (marges aspav- 
meBM to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London In respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish* 
roents in England tor Indian Services, leave 

K y of Indian and British service OScerson 
B Indian EstabUshments, purchase of Im- 
ported stores, eto. The exTOndlture on non- 
effective services consists oi payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to &1tiBb 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
^various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Bs 451 8 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1989 40 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Bs 539 3 millions (including receipts) wifi be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“ Military Services *' made up of Bs 899 4 
millions for expenditure in India and Bs. 189*8 
millions in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab* 
lldiments, inch as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base 
mechanical transport workshops are Included 
in the Budget. 
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The divUloD of expenditure on MUitary Enginm Stnifit* between IndU end England it u 
shown below — 


— 

1987-88 

1038-89 

1089-40. 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimates. 


(Rupees 

OOO's omitted) 


India 

8,66,80 

1 

8,88,76 

3,68,48 

England 

7,24 

4.17 

8,78 

Total 

8,74,04 

8,02,08 

8,72,26 


Coet of the Army— A Tribunal was set np 
in ldS2 to Inveetiffate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter* 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure 


The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Oarran, until recently Solicitor* 
General In the Commonwealth of Australia 
Ijord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Oovemmen^ and Sir Shadl Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulalman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India 


The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
reoommendatlons have been subjeote of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration One reason for Uie 
connexion Is the heavy burden of fhe cost of 
defence upon India Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, It amounts to 
29 per cent of the total expenditure , and If the 
Central Government alone Is considered It 
amounts to 5i per cent These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-oommer- 
elal undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs 


Capitation payments — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, ronghly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440.000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed ^eee amounts 
as full ^yment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims In 1800 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s Meanwhile we 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented u 
annual expenditure of about £78^000 A com- 
mlttee presided over by Lord J^ustice Bomer 
was appointed in 1007. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was Jnstifled in principle In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Horley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s , the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000 During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forcee from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, In accordance with decisions of 
Parliament 

The great Increases in rates of pay and oost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1020 to £28 lOs Since 1024 Indls 
has paid on account each year £1,400.000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1026-28 to 
approximately £4,600,000 and would still sxcsed 
the provisional payments by about £800,000 
annually The Government of India has disputed 
the bill 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BBITISH TKOOPS 

The following table glrea the ayerage strength of British troops, and the main acts as 
regards their health for the qalnqaennial periods ldlO-14 and 191&-10 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

1 

Average 

strengtn. 

Admlmions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

60,440 

89,889 

808 

488 

2,094 67 

1916-10 „ . . ' 

66,100 

58,867 

588 

1,080 

8,277 68 

1920 

67,332 

61.429 

885 

2,814 

8,488 08 

1921 

68,681 

60.516 

408 

740 

8,070 04 

1922 

60,166 

87.886 

284 

714 

1,902 32 

1928 

68,130 

87,505 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1024 

58,614 

38,669 

246 

879 

1357 95 

1925 

67,878 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,760 -19 

1026 

60,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758 *60 

1927 

55,682 

84,666 

140 

829 

1, 664*22 

1928 

56,327 

88,084 

166 

556 

1,685 99 

1020 

59,827 

38,742 

208 

671 

1,746 84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops, induding those on duty In China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India In 1928 was 131,190. 


The following table gives below the aotoals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1916-10 and for the years 1020 to 1029 — 






Invalids 1 

Aver- 

Batlo per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strength 

Admis- 

sions 

Deaths. 


age 

cons- 

tantly 

•lok. 

Admis- 

sions 

Deaths 

Invalids 

Aver- 

age 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1010-14 
(average) 1 
1915-10 
(average) 

180,261 

71,213 

678 

899 

2,662 

544 6 

4 39 

6-4 

20 7 

204,298 

161,028 

3,485 

4,829 

7,792 

788 2 

16 81 

23 6 

38 1 

1920 

216,446 

104,987 

2,124 

4.564 

9,265 

762 3 

0 81 

21-1 

42-8 

1921 

176,884 

119,215 

1,782 

8,6381 

6,031 

670 7 

10 16 

20 7 

84 4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1.014 

2,669 

8.630 

624 0 

6 86 

18 0 

24 6 

1028 

143,284 

68.847 

656 

2,828 

2,955 

466-7 

5 08 

16-8 

20 63 

1024 

184,742 

67.014 

772 

1,781 

2,482 

428-1 

6 78 

18 8 

18 06 

1925 

186,478 

48,691 

647 

1,712 

2,058 

866 8 

4 01 

12 5 

16-04 

1026 

185,146 

1 52,617 

607 

1,669 

2,082 

388 6 

8*75 

11-6 

15-41 

1927 

188,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,072 

858.6 

8 87 

12 8 

15-08 

1028 

181,100 

48,789 

872 

1,251 

2,084 

871 5 

2-84 

9*54 

16 51 

1020 

164,580 

45,654 

689 

1,481 

1,864 

861-6 

8-42 


16 8 
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INDIAN SOLDIERS* BOARD. 


The IndUn Soldiers’ Board Is wobably the 
most important and valuable non-offloial institu* 
tion oonnected with the Indian Army It was 
constituted on 7 February 1019, in place of the 
Central Beoruiting Board, the purpose ol vdiioh 
was fulfilled with the end of the War Its 
object wai at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — the finding of employment ' 
for aoldiera released from the ^ours, we grant ' 
of rewards to those who had rendered 
gulshed service, the relief ol the dependents of 
those who hod lost their lives in the war and 
of those who were Incapacitated for further 
service, the education ol soldiers’ Children and 
the safeguarding of the general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all matters de- 
manding immediate and close attention As 
years passed, the Board had gradually to adjust 
itaelf to normal peace oonmUons and It was 
dedded to maintain It permanently for a series 
of duties which have from time to time expanded 
and developed 

The Bneird Is composed of three members of 
H E the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
^ H £ the Viceroy, of whom one is I^esldent, 
Bl B the Governor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-Generm in India andi 
the Financial Adviser. Military Finance, with 
the Auditor-General m India, as an additional I 
member. An Under-Seoretary in the Defence i 
Department acts as Secretary to the Board, I 
In addition to his other duties The President 
and Members of the Board are as follows * — 

PMaiDBNT — The Hon’ble Sir Abraham' 
Balsman, Et, osi, oib, 108 , Finance 
Member to the Goyemment of India 

Mbmbbrs— H B Sir Henry Dufflold Cralk, 
Bart , K 0 B 1 , 1 0 8 , Goemor of the Punjab , 
The Hon’ble Chaudhrl Sir Zafrullah Khan, 
K 0 B I , Law Member of the Government of 


Mudallar, Commerce and Labour Member of 
the Government of India, Lieut-General Sir 
Boger Wilson, kob, DSo.MO.Slr Bmeat i 
Burden, xaiE,OBi, 108 , Auditor-General I 
MB 0. Mad G OgUvie, 0 fi ■ , i 0 8 . Defence 1 
Secretary to the Government of India , Mr E 
T. Coates, oiE, JOB Flnaaclal Adviser, 
Military Finance 

SWJEKEUtT — Mr W G Alexander, 108 , 
Under-Secretary, Defence Department. | 

The Board haa its seat at New Delhl/Stmlal 
and eo-onUnates the activities of a large number 
of kindred orgauizaUons in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited Under the control of these Provin- 
cial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a neiwmk of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers* Boards, Tebsll or Taluka 
Commlttass and other kindred bodies There 
are Provlndal Soldiers’ Boards In Bihar, Bombay, 
Delhi, Eadimir, Mysore, North West Frontier 
ProYlnoe, Punjab, Bajpntana and the United 


All Dlstxlct Soldiers’ Boards were in 1981 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of we 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President The latter was either 
a Eecruitlng Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters — except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
President was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian Five years’ experienoe showed the 
organization to need revision If It was to serve 
its purpose In the most efficient manner It was 
found, lor instuioe, that Boards in areas where 
recruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
stopped began to decline in vuue through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boards, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because of their frequent changes of station 
i Eeorganbiation was therefore undertaken in 
1086 This was achieved without interference 
In the internal constitution of the Boards To 
preserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, It was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar units, which 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Vice-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers' Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Eecrulting areas Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowances to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards In the Punjab, U P , Ddhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provmces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business 

Tbe whole organization shortly after its 
revision improved out of all rocomltlon The 
District Solaiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
importance Is attached to an indirect result of 
this Improvement, namely, the Increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow 
citizens and Its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifying in those areas where recruitment la 
not now being carried on 

Tbe following are tiie objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers' Boards — 

(o) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the dvlllau and military classes , 

{b) To give all possible assistance to the 
President of the Board in bis capacity 
as head of the district In all administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex- 
soldier or his family , 

(c) To demonstrate tbe benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 

ninlllan Alll/«1*1a 
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(d) To represent and explain to the civil 

authorities all matters of particular 
moment to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local admin Utratihn , 

(e) Generally to watch over the welfare of the 

ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units 

As regards Item («), quoted above, the func- 
tion of the Board and corresponding organiza- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumerated below — 

(n) To circulate information regarding the 
educational concessions available for 
soldleie’ children , 

(b) To communicate information regarding 

employment, facilities for training for 
civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to maintain 
registers of ex soldiers desirous of 
obtaining employment , 

(c) To ascertain and intimate the where- 

abouts of an absent soldier to his 
dependc nt« and to communicate to him 
news of all important matters affecting 
his family’s welfares , 

(d) To proc\ire legal advice In the case of a 

law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his 
family capable of protecting his 
Interests , 

(0) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine , 

(/) To assist ex-soldlers and their depen- 
dants In securing mo<lal8, pensions 
arrears of pay, etc , ’ 

(g) To keep a watch on the adequacy of the 
number of pension paying branch post 
offices, especially in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there Is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice , 

(A) To invMtigate cases of ex-soldteis ln\a 
llded out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases such as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc , and to report 


them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Bed Cross Society for medical 
assistance , 

(<) To investigate applications for relief 
from the various military charitable 
funds 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of the " Welfare Schemey' the 
foundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc , acting under the orders 
of ftovlnclal Soldiers' Boards, which have been 
created in all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits In any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home Interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents are specially 
looked after The Board In 1Q36 allotted as an 
experimental measure Bs 106 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Bural 
Reconstruction In military villages in the 
Punjab 

One of the most Important functions of the 
Provincial and District Soldiers' Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldiers The Govern- 
ment of India and Ix)cal Governments and 
Administrations have accepted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldiers in this rcsi)ect and os a result 
employment under Government was found for 
76,639 individuals between the years 1922 and 
1986 The Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can 1^ engag- 
ing ex-soldlers The Recruiting Officers at 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Julhinder, Lucknow, 
Aimer, Poona, Peshawar and Eohat can supply 
reliable Indian ex-soldlers for most kinds of civU 
employment, especially guards of all descrip- 
tions. motor drivers, peons, chaprosis, drill and 
physical training instructors, rou^-riders and 
polo orderlies (Personal servanu cannot be 
supplied) Applications should be sent to any 
of the above officers Employers should, when 
applying for labour, fuml^) particulars as to 
wages, quarters, etc , and state the length of 
time the appointment can be held open The 
! various district soldiers’ boards also maintain 
lUsta of reliable ex-soldlers desirous of employ- 
jment In their own dlstricte In their case 
applications should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board 

Tlie Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Fund, handed over to It 
This formed the nucleus of Its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success Tlie fate value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 81 March 1937 to 
Be 17,19,700, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs 60,189-8-0, as asamst Rs 16,99,700 bearing 
an annual Interest of Rs 59,489-8-0 on the 81st 
March 1936 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The annoonoeint'Qt, made at the Delhi Dnrbitf 
io 1911, that Id future Indlaoa would be eligible 
for the Viotorla OrosB, gave aatltfaction which 
waainoreaaed during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following . — 


Sttbadar (then Sepoy) Khodadad Khan, 
12Utb Ba]u(^. — On 31st October 1014, at 
BoUebeke, Belgium, the British Offloer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound< 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though htmaeif 
wounded, remained working bis gun anti) all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 


Naick Darwan Sintf Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
RlflcB —For great gallantry on the night of 
the 2Jrd<li:4th November. 1014 near Festubert, 
France, when the Beglmunt was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bomba and rifles at 
the closest range. 


Suhadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke's Rifles— For most eonsplcnoui 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26tb 
April 1016, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry cl^t Britlob and 
Indian Officers Into safety, wulLat exposed to 
very heavy fire 

Bifleman Kulhlr Thapa. 23rd Gurkha Rifles — 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of filauqula- 
sart When himself wounded, on the 25tb Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2ud Leicestershire Re^ment behind the 
first lino German trench, and thouidi urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, be remained 
with him all day and night In the early morn- 
ing of the 20th September, In misty weather, be 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of oomparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other He then went bock in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and bron^t 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy's fire. 


HavUdar (then Lance-Naick) Lala 
4lst Dogras —Finding a British Offleer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
be dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which Be himself bad made, and in whkdi 
he bad already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who i 
was lying in the open severely wounded. Thel 
enemy wen not more than one bandied yards] 
diatant, and It teemed certain death to go out 
in that direotiOQ, bat Lanoe-Kalok Lain lasii^' 
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on going out to hla Adjutant, and oAerad to 
crawl back with him on his back at oooe. When 
this waa not permitted, he itiiroed oil his own 
slothing to keep the wonndea olBcer warmer 
and stayed with him till Jnst before dark when 
he letnmed to the shelter. After dark he oarrled 
the first wounded offleer back to the mala 
trenches, and then, ntuzalog with a stretcher 
oanied back his Adjutant. He set a magnt> 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
hie offloen. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 0th Bhopal Infantry — 
For most uonspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helptess In 
the open Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer's wound and then dug cover for him with 
hlB entrenching too), being exposed aU the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded offloer 
shielding him with his own body on the ezpOMd 
side He then under cover of darkness, went 
back lor assistance and brought tlm offleer Into 
safety 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 80th Panjabis —For 
most coaspiottous bravery. He was In charge of a 
machine-gun section In an exposed position In 
front of and covering a gap In our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy's entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun singlo-handed after all bis men^ 
except two belt-fillers, bad become casualties. 
For three hours be held the gap under very 
heavy fire while It was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground With rifles till mdored to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him be then 
brouid^t back his gun, ammunition, undone 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin* 
ally, he himself returned and removed aU re- 
maining arma and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by tbe enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govlnd Singh, 28th Caval- 
ry.— For most eons plouous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of If miles over omu ground 
which was under tbe observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in dell* 
verlug his message atthouah on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish tbe journey on foot 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Bana,28rd Gurkha 
Rifles.— Fot eoniplcnous bravery and resource 
In action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intent e fire, 
la ereeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks wlio had attempted to put it out of action 
No 1 of tbe Lewis gun party opened fire and vms 
shot immediately If ithoiit a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and In spite of bombs thrown at him 
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aad heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy madilne gon crew. 
Then swltdilng bis fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen In front of him, he silenced their 
fire He kept his gtin In action, and showed the 
greatest ooolness in removing defeeti which had 
twice prevented the from firing. He did 
magnifleent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering Are nntllthe enemy was 
olose to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty 

Bessaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Laaoers, 
attached 20th Lancers — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self’Sacriflce on the morning of the 
ZSrd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Rh es Bamariveh Village On nearing 
the position Reasaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was Buffering casualties 
from a small hill on the loft front occtmied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the marine guns single-handed, but all the 


machine guns and infantry bad surrendered 
to him before he died His valour and Initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Blfleman Gobar Sing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
89th Chirbwal Rifles. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1015 at Neuve Chapelie 
During an attack on the Herman position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis -—For 
devotion and bravery "quite beyond all 
praise" in Wazirirtaa on 10th April, 1021 He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while servlnu a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havlldars haa been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun. restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wound^ were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention htmseU 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
eontlnuai effort and by loss of blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1008 a squadron of the Royal Ravy, 
known as the Bast Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters It bas natural- 
ly varied in strength from time to time 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three imallor cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats In 1906, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910 when one 
second class oruisor was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substitubad, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 


Gulf By 1013 the position of the East Indies 
squadron had tonsiderablv tmprovKl, The 
battleship Swiftaure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser whic^ had been a flagship, 
and another second class cruiser replaced tbs 
Perseus. 

The present oomposition of the Bast 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows — > 

“ Norfolk ” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons , 
" Emerald," Cruiser, 7,550 tons, "Enterprise,” 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons, Escort Vessels "Shoreham," 
" Bldeford," " Fowey," and "Deptford " 


India’s Naval Expanditure. 


From 1869 onwards India paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy Under arrangements which 
dates from 1896-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year was paid towards the upkeep of certain ships 
of the Bast India Squadron, which were not to be employ ed bevond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India Indla'e total naval expenditure is under half a 
million pounds annually In 1988 India’s contribution to the British Government was drop- 
ped on the tmderstandlng that the Royal Indian Navy would maintain six modem Escort 
vessels and be responsible for India's coast defence The contribution was added to India’s 
Naval budget 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the ooat of Imperial Naval Defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Oonfereaee In Loudon In October — November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on wbioib the delegates could form no new decision without further eonsulUtfons In 
their respedtive capitals and no reaolution was passed. 


The Boyal Indian Navy ocnslstt of a Depot Ship, 4 Escort vessels, 2 Patrol vessels and 
a Survey veaseL 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy traces Iti oridn 
so tar back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that It was 
necessary to provldi themselve with armed I 
vessels to protect tneli commerce and settle- 
ments from the Du(Mi or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which thtested the Indian ooasU. ] 


The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Oaiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days undw slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a lek aeivlee. 
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The periods and titles have been as foUows — 


Hon B I Oo.’s Sfartne .. 1612— -lOSOj 

Bombay „ .. 1686—1880 

Indian Navy „ , . 1830 — 1863 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1868—18771 

n M Indian Marine . . 1877—1892 

Hoyal Indian Marine . . 1892 

lioyal Indian Navy .. . 1934 

India’s Naval Force has always been most 
rlosely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E India Co took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
altbon^ from that date all the Marine 
EsUbllghmonts were amalgamated Into an Im- 
perial Marino under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ dowbein," “ Hakdingb, " *’ Northbrook, " 

“ Lawrbhoh,** “ Dale OU 811 '• and “Mihio’‘ 
had their guns mounted and served as Aux! 
Ilary Cruisers Officers also served In the Royal 
Navy In the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea North Rad Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties In Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and It was 
necessary to cullst, a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Ofllcers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240. 00 and 2,000 
respectively for these and other duties 

Beorganisatlon Schemes — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R I M was not Included In 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the RIM should bo reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
IndU In 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
servicea of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 

R I M , to draw up a scheme of reorganisation ! 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
bis appointment 

The RIM then fell upon hard times; money ^ 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com-! 
mlttee necessitated drastic refawchments. and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in tbs Local Gtevsnmieiits having to* 


defray the cost of the work of B. 1. M ships 
on their various stations, on l^thouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Oovemments were natorally Inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
it the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out tim duties them- 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopehlpe 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried nqt 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with onlv the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 

A Combatant Service —Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India In 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
llnsoD, in bis capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council In charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force This 
I Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mlne-sweep- 
Ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first lustanoo to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list In the Royal Navy The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
menta, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament 

To effect this change in the title, It was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass In the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote In February 
1934, the BUI was re-lntroduced to the As- 
Isembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the BIU 

In August, the BUI was re-lntroducod and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State 
On 2nd October 1984 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place In Bombay 

The Royal Indian Marine which hod ren- 
dered sterUng service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine Is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and Is* under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Boyal 
Navy Its work In addition to training its 
personnel for war, e g , mlnesvreepJng, gnnnery, 
communications, etc , Includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Sqtwdron. 
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PertfODoel. 1989. 

H*ADQ0AKraBS STAFF 

Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
I^vy and P S T 0 , East Indies Rear-Admiral H Fitzherbert, c B , o x o 


Naval Saeretary 

Flag Lteutonant and Staff Officer 
(Operations) 


Chief of the Staff 
Captain Superintendent 
Engineer Captain 
Staff Officer (Intelligence) 

Staff Officer (Plans) 

Commander of the Ooclcyard 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Hanager, Engineering Department 
Manager, Construction Department 
1st Assistant to M E D 
2nd Assistant to M E D 
Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


, . Paymaster Commander P R Maurice 
. Lieut -Comdr J Lawrence 


Captain T M B Milne Henderson, o B E 

Captain C J Nlcoll, BBC 

Engineer Captain O L An nett 

Commander W R Shewring 

Commander J T S Hall 

L( Comdr J W Jeflord 

Lieut H C Bird 

Lieut. K Durston 

Engineer Commander P R Wale 

Eng Lieut E W Watson 

Eng Lieut P C Card 

Eng Lieut T R Warnes 

J. A B. Hawes, Esq., 0 B E 

R Jagannathan, Esq , x A , B L 

V. G. Rose, Esq. 


SEA TRANSPORT STAFF 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander C L Turbett 

Lieut -Comdr K R U Todd 

Lieut -Comdr F F W Harvey, R l N 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Electrical Engineer .. N T. Patterson, Esq 

Assistant Naval Store Officer . . F Hearn, Esq 


OVFIOXRB. 


Captains . . 4 

Comraandsrs 13 

lAeutMiant-Oominanders, Lieutenante, 

and Bub-Ueateiiants 51 

EnglneerOapiain 1 

Enfinser-Commandars .. .. 7 

Engineer-ldentenaixt-OommanderB, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Bngineer-Sub* 
LieotananU 28 < 


WARRAirr OimOBBB 

Commisaioned Gunners and Boatswains 


and Gunners and Boatewalns 18 

Signal Boatswains 4 

W arrant Telegraphists 10 

Warrant Mecbanlcians . 2 

Schoolmasters (Warrant Rank) . . 5 

Commissioned Writers and Warrant 
Writers . 11 
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LIST II OFFICERS PERMANENTLY SECURED FROM THE RIM FOR CIVIL 
EMPLOYMENT UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Captains 
Commanders 
Lieut -Commander 


6 Engineer Captain 
. Engineer Commanders 
* Englneer-Lleut -Commanders 
1 Engineer-Lieutenant 


1 

7 

i 

1 


Pim OvriOEfiS iHD MIH 

Who are recruited. In the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, In almost 
L(iual proportions. 


Ships. 

standard Displacement. 


Escort Vessel 

.. H M.I S Clive 

. 1,737 36 tons . 

1,700 Horse Power. 

>1 >• 

„ Cornwallis 

. 1,405 „ . 

2,500 

,, „ 

„ Hindustan 

.. 1,190 „ 

2,000 S H. P. 

,, ,, 

.. „ Lawrence 

.. 1,134 20 „ . 

1,900 Horse Power 

,, ,, 

„ Indus 

.. 1,190 

2,000 S H P. 

Surveying Vessel 

.. „ Investigator 

.. 1,626 26 „ .. 

1,137 6 Horse Power. 

Patrol Vessel 

, , ,, Dalhousie 

„ Pathan 

.. 065 „ .. 

, 8,500 8. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed cf mlnesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugSi distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important The one at Cal- 
< utta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories 

Mtdieal Staff 

Medical Officer, Major H R Mllno, R A Ji C 

Ofllew in Medical Charge of Ditpeneary 
Ass&tant Surgeon P P D Mellow, i K D 

R I N, Warrant Offteere 

Offtcer-in-eharge, Dockyard Pol\ce Force, 

Commissioned Boatswain « J Downing 

BoaiJtirain of fhe Dorlf/ard, Commissioned 
Boatswain D Milne, R 1 N 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments In 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H M I Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy — 

Bokbat. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District , Senior Nautical 
Surveyor, Junior Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile 


Marine Department, Bombay District, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, Brd and 
ith Engineer and Ship Surveyois 

Calootta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marino Department, Calcutta Dlstnct, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd, 
4th and 5tb Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Karachi 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District 

Adhr. 

Port Officer 

CHiTTAaoBra 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master 
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Agriculture. 


The agriculture of the 8ub-contlncnt of India. 
With Ite wide range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably In character 
and scone There is scarcely anv cultivated 
Crop of tne temperate, sub temperate or tropical 
sones which cannot be grown In some part of 
this vast country from the warm, humia coast- 
lands to the perennially temperate altitudes 
of Its mountal/i ranges Even in the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
(OUutrioB Is practised during the cold weather 
season while more truly tropical crops are 
grown In the same areas during summer Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice are to 
be found in the irrigated and non irrigated tracts 

The total area of culturable land in India, 
excluding a forest area of 89 million acres, 
is about 485 million acres !l'he total gross 
cropped area, sown annually, approximates to 
298 million acres Of this vast area of cultiva- 
tion, no less than 267 million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder for India’s human iKjpulatlon 
of .152 million and her animal population of 
310 milliun head of cattle, sheep and goats 

In Indian agrloiilture, the dominant climato- 
logical factor is the monsoon and, In most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall Is 

S reclpitated botwoen the mouths of Juno and 
ctouer The winter and early summer months 
are generally dry and high temperatures prevail 
in the months of Marclito Juno, prior to the 
break of thomonsoon rains Thus the agrlcultiu-al 
season is naturally divided into two main sub- 
divisions, the Kharif season of the monsoon and 
the llabl season of the cold weather Each of 
these seasons has Its own distinctive croiw The i 
greater part of the Indo dangetlc plain and the 
northern tracts of the Peninsula arc served 
by the main monsoon which falls between 
June and October During these montlis 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 Inches, varying from 15 (or less) 
to 50 inches In the main cultivated ^lacts 
nalnfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 inches In the south of India, 
which Includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the terrltcffles of the two large 
Indian States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the 
climatic and rainfall conditions are different 
The bulk of the rainfall In this area is received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the period October to February Ciondltions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season into Kharif and Kabl can hardly be said 
to exist. 

In South India, rice and millets are Uie main 
food crops Bice, millets, maize, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the principal food crops 
of the monsoon season, In the northern parts I 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, Jute and ground- I 
nuts as the main cash crops Sugarcane is ; 
grown as a whole year crop in both North and 
South India 


Soils. — Four main soil groups can be recog- 
nised In India, vu , (1) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archsean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Borar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions Into Central India and Bundcl- 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also Important (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Oangotic Plain embracing Sind, 
nortliorn Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Jiihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
latcrlte soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
Into Assam and Burma 
The groat alluvial plains are characterised by 
case of cultivation and rapid response to Irriga- 
tion and manuring . broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply Is 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill In management and 
are less adapted to small holdings , of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable 
In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
soils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
occupy a large tract In Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Province, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium. Rajputana and 
the South Punjab of which the Thar a Rajputana 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square 
miles The sands of these deserts are mainly 
derived, according to Blandford, from the old 
sea coast and the transport of the sand into 
the Interior of the country is due to the South- 
west wind Alkali soils also form an important 
group of Indian soils which are known as reh 
or uear In the United Provinces, haiar in Sind, 
rdklcar and thnr in the Punjab and chopan or 
karl In Bombay Province Such sous are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and ‘ stickiness *’ together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts 'They are usually poor in nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previous reclamation 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
Finance — In India, farming is carried or 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultiural machinery The culUvators are foi 
the most part illiterate and agricultural indebted 
ness is high and rates of Interest on loans ar< 
heavy. During the past twenty years, ver^ 
much progress has been made by the co-operativ< 
credit mo\ ement in many Frounces In recen 
years of depressed agricultural prices however 
it has been found necMsary to supplemen 
co-operative credit by the developmoitt o 
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DOD'Oredit activities, e g . puichaae and sale j 
societlea, better-farming *' Bocietiee, etc Such 
aocieties have proved of great %alue to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemption, etc , will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists 

Livestock — Practically all cultivation In 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of these in dififerent districts varies 
considerably The beat types in common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as light single horse implements In fcurope 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for Held Irrigation, for driving the 
cliatfcutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain In the treshiiig jard 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of humanrtransport, 
the groat bulk of agricultural produce Is still 
taken to market In bullock carts In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which. In most eases, constitute 
the most important part of his moveable 
proi)erty 

Implements'— In general, cultivating Imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well sultetl for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved The ploughs are 
usually of wood, tipped with an Iron or steel 
point and stir rather than invert the soil 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used in some 
districts but the demand has decreased on 
ai < ount of recent agricultural depression and the 
ronsequent dedlne In the prices of agricultural 
product A heavy wooden beam Is commonly 
(mpIo>ed to serve the tomblnod purposes of 
roller, clod crusher and soli compactor In the 
black (otton soil areas, the bakhar, a simple 
tyjK* of broad bladed harrow, Is in general use 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
iut-er ( ultivation In less advuiued tracts, the 
seed Is merely broadcast and ploughed into the 
soil There Is a great variety of hand Implements 
to be found throughout the countrv, most of 
width are simple, cheap and efficient under 
local conditions Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed — in the case 
of grain crops — under the feet of bullocks 
C’ereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engineers, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultural implements, it Is 
calouia^ that the Agricultural Departments 
sold 28,656 improved ploughs, 32,386 fodder 
cutters, 3,614 iron cane mills and abcnit 15,000 
other typ« of better Implemente to the cultiva- 
tors in 1935 36 Work on mechanical cultiva- 
tion is still largely In an experimental stage 
though tractor ploughing has proved very 
effective in the eradication of deep rooted weeds 
in the United I^ovlnoes, Bombay and certain 
Indian States One notable development of 
recent years in connection with agricultural 
implements is the large extent to which improved 
types are now being manufactured and sold 


CttlUvatlon and TUIade~The improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivation and tillage 
methods In common use In India offers by far 
the widest field for Increasing the yields of 
field crops and, consequently, the profits of 
the agriculturists In many parts of India, 
cultivation Is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-lrrlgated tracts and In areas liable 
to failure of rainfall, there Is much room for 
improvement In this connection, the research 
work on dry farming methods, which Is being 
eonducti'd In Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad 
I under the auspices of the imperial tioiincll of 
I Agricultural llcsearch, is of very great import- 
ance 

Two (oonomie factors which tend to keep 
down the standard of cultivation In many 
Provliues of India arc the frngn»entation and 
aub-dlvlslou of holdings, ri suiting front Indian 
laws of inheritauc(, and certain s\ shins of 
land tenure when by ♦the cultivator, as a 
tenant, has no intenst in jurmanint Improve, 
ment of his holding In addition, the agricul- 
turists rart !y live on tlielr lauds but congregate 
in villages for mutual proUitlon Efforts are 
now being made In many T*rovinoe8 to ehmlnate 
these factors, whit h contiibute to a low standard 
of onltivatlon but progress In this direction 
must necessarily bo slow 

The main object of tillage mcthotls for rahl, 
te, ( old-W( athcr, crops Is the t oust rvation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
sted-bed to ensure germination of sord To 
achieve these objects, tin* land is given repeated 
shallow ploughlngs or hurrowings, which pro- 
duce a surface mukh oV( r a moist sub-soil For 
kharif, t « , hot weather, erops, the preliminary 
cultivation of the lidds is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must oommeiite as soon 
as the rains break The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supplanting the 
old method of broadcasting In many traits 
The fornnr methoil pirmlts the intercultlvatlon 
of the crops by bullock iinpK incuts and griatly 
reduces the cost of weeding Harvesting is 
generally done by hand Implennnts, eg , the 
sickle, and very little wastage occurs In the 
processes The work of the Agrliulturnl 
Departments in India In connection with the 
improvement of cultivation and tillage is largely 
concentrated upon («) the demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (5) research work on the improve- 
ment of Indigenous agricultural Implements 
and the distrlbutiop and extension of such 
Improved types In the rural anas The use 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
Is still largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such Rpeclflc purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, where the 
work Is done on a contract basis by private 
agencies 

IrriKatlon —The chief characteristics of 
the Indian rainfall are its unequal distribution 
throughout the country, seasonal irregularity 
of precipitation and liability to faUure or partial 
deficiency In many tracts The average annual 
rainfall for the whole country is about 45 Inches 
and there is little variation from this average 
from year to year But, wHbin individual 
I tracts, remarkably wide variatkma In total annual 
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ralnlall are found At iniiny rei^irdlng stations 1 
annual rainfall of less ttian hall the average] 
precipitation are not ninonjmon, and in cases 
of extreme draught, less than one quarter of 
average rainfall has been recorded In precarious 
tracts Such trai ts Include practically the 
whole of the runjab and North West Frontier 
Province, the United Provinces except the 
sub-montone regions, Sind, a large portion of 
Bihar, most of Madras and the Bombay Pro- 
vince, omitting the coastal belts and portions 
of the Central Provinces Tlie concentration of 
the principal rainfall in less than a third of the 
year, whi(^ is not the sowing period of the rafn 
crops, places a very definite limit on the yield 
which can be obtained from the print ipal cereal 
crops Some other crops, eg, surgartane, can 
hardly be grown Indeed without supplementary 
watering With adequate irrigation the yield 
from tlie prim ipal grain crops in Northern India 
is doublcu even in areas uheie the monsoon is 
generous, whilst In tlTe great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in thi world Uf the total cultivated 
area of 280 million acres, no less than 00 million 
are annually irrigated from one source or 
another Of this area, ^0 million acres arc 
Irrigated from canals, 15 mlUlou from wells 
and 15 million from tanks and other souncs 
In 1032 33 the total length of the main 
and luanch canals and dlstrlbutcvrles amount 
cd to some 75 000 mlks Irigatlng an 
area of million acres and the value 
of crops Irrigated from Government works 
was pstlmaUd at about 87 crons The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas Is no 
less Important than the enhanced yield Protcc 
tive Irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
iusteud of preoarlous In many districts The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of Irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals In the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers , 
the Inundation canals run only when the rivers I 
rise with the melting of the snow In Aprll-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable TOrges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fod systems 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part| 
of the risk of failure of cjrops Different rates j 
are charged for different crops and vary some ; 
what in difforeut parts of India . rates are also ! 
lower when tlie water has to be lifted than 
when flow Irrigation Is given 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Pro\incc8 
possess some of the most spec tacular Irrlgatlou 
Hchomes in the world The Cauvery Mettur Irri 
gallon system Inaugurated in 11)34 Is considend 
to be the biggest in tlje British Empire and tin 
largest single block masonry reservoir In the 
world, with a storage capacity of 03,500 million 
cubic feet This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore, Is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods The WOson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 


is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukknr Barrage m Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country is got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet Their numbers have 
greatly Increased in recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction The reenniag cost of this 
form of Irrigation has, however, greatly 
Increased owing to the high price of draught 
cattle and the increasing cost of their main- 
tenance 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the l)etter utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells 
being impmved by boring and tube wells of 
large capacity installed and equipped with 
pumping machinery Efficient types of ^\ater 
lifts are rapidly replacing the old fashioned 
mhotta 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and diatri* 
biit( d during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the indirect effect of the tank In main* 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation 

Manures and Manuring —The groat 
imlk of Indian soils arc difldent in organic 
matter In other agricultural countriis of thi 
world, tills want is usually mot by tin nturn of 
farmyard manure to tin land or by thi use of 
eomposts made from crop ri sldui s and similar 
waste organic materials In India, however, 
cattle dung Is largely utilised for Aillage fuel 
I and the practice of composting is only lx oig 
slowly divclopi'd Tin eultivation of green 
manure crops Is making luadway, tspi dally 
In the irrigated tracts, and many Ihroviucial 
Qoviniments allow eonttsslons to tncourago 
tlielr extension The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especially castor cake, is on the Increase and 
tills method of manuring is now common with 
valuable crops such as siigan ane and tobacco 
With ngard to artificial fortUIsers, nitrogenous 
organic manun s c g , ammonium sulphate an<l 
nitrate of soda, arc btliig extendid in use 
through the efforts of departmental and private 
agoueies The approximate lonsumption of 
ammonium sulphate in 1036-37 was 61,238 tons 
as compared with 57,164 tons in 1935 36 
Imports of phosphatlc manures amount to 
about 10,000 tons annually and of potadi 
inanuros, 4,000 tons In addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
produced and used in India The general 
lull In the prices of all agricultural commodities 
since 1929 has imdoubtedly hlndrcd the wider 
use of artiflilal fertiUsers which are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
industries 

Bic«— Rice is the most extensively grown 
crop In India, and on an average, occimies about 
36% of the total cultivated area It prepon- 
derates In the wetter parts of the country, 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ^vama. and Madras. 
The area fluctuates slightly around 80 mtUloa 
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acres and the yield is about 30 million tons | 
In 1936-37, total area under rice was 84 million | 
acres with a total y«eld of approximately 83 
million tons The crop requires for Its proper 
inatoring a moist climate with well assured 
rainfall The cultivated varieties are munerous 
differing greatly in quality and in suitability 
for various conditions of soil and climate, and 
the people possess an intimate acquaintance 
with those CTown in their own localities The 
better qualities are sown in seed beds and 
transplanted in the monsoon Broadcasted rice 
is grown generally in low lying areas and is 
sown before the monsoon as it must make a 
good ftart before the hoods arrive Deep 
water rices grow quickly and to a great height 
and are genorallv able to keep pace with the 
rise In water level 

For transplanted rice the soil la generaUy 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or In small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now approximately 
4 million acres A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
pro^1nce8 financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Ecaearch and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in progress A Standing Committee 
on Bice, coimlating of forty-five members, 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research on the Hues recom 
mended by the Crop riaiuiing Conference, 
1934 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
ha>ing been provided almost entirely by Burma 
Imports in 1936 37 were 85,782 tons, mainly 
from Siam and French Indo China 

Wheat.—Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two tbirdt of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of tbe total outturu In India 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent of the total culti\atc(f area in the 
country The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species Trttmum vulgar e Indian 
wheats are generally white, red and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view As seen in local mar- 
kets Indian wheats frequently cwitaln appreci 
able quantities of other grains and even of extra 
noous matter due to the ractliod of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
thm has been great improvement In tills res- 
pect of recent years. Most of tbe Indian 
wheata are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maceaxonl wheats amongst them, 
largest wheat acreage of recent years ww ! 


that of 1933-34, nunely, 86 million aoTM, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 104 million 
tons Recent crops have averaged 9^ mllUon 
tons per annum which Is only slightly. 
If anything, above internal requirements 
Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
1930-31 after which year, thev were nominal 
for some time but, owing to favourable world 
parity, and the protection afforded by the 
import duty on foreign wheats, ha^ e recommen- 
ced In 1935 36, 29,000 tons were exported 
from India and, in 1986 37, this figure increased 
to 2,31,505 tons With the development of 
irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage Canal In Sind 
and in tiie newer Punjab Canal Colonies a further 
increase In wheat production is practically 
certain and, althougli the internal consumj^on 
of wtieat will increase with the growth of 
population, there is likely to l>e a greater 
exportable surplus in the not distant future 
The crop is generally grown after a sum- 
mer fallow and, except In Irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon Ralus 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall In these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given The crop Is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May The total area under 
improved \arietlP8 of wheat is now over 7 
million acres The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research has recently appointed two 
Standing Committees to advise on problems 
connected with rice and wheat 


The Millets — These constitute one of the 
most imiKirtaut groups of crops in tbe country, 
sapplyiug food for tbe poorer classes and fodder 
for tbe cattle Ibe vaileties vary greatly In 
quality, height aod suitability to vatious 
climatic and soil conditions Perhaps tbe 
two best known varieties are Jowar \Sorghim 
vulgarr) tbe great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennwtum typhoideum) which, 
between them, occupy about 60 million acres 
annually In 1936 37. the total area under 
jowar and bajra in India was 62 6 million acres 
Generally speaking the jowars require better 
land tlian the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of tbe 
soil Neither for jowar nor bajra Is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat The crop Is generally 
sown In the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be tliorougbly weeded 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanut tndteut — pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before tbe millet Is harvested 
or afterwards In some provinces rabi juar 
is also an important crop The produce Is 
ooDSumed in the country 
Palses — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
tbe backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree oi soil fertility 
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could not be nutlntalned without legamlnoua 
rototknu, ond a primary neccfliity in food 
of a Tcgetarlan populauon. The yielde on the 
Whole are fairly good, mixed cropping U com- 
mon, The principal pulies are Arhar {Cajanui 
indieuM), gram (Ciur aT\*tinum), variotu speciei 
of Phtutotut and Pi$um. 

Cotton — Ib one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and, despite the 
recent fall in prices, it still retains a most 
prominent position in the list of exports The 
average area under cotton in the quinquennium 
ending 1931-82 was 25 1 million acres and the 
average yield 6 2 million bales of 400 lbs 
each During the five-year period ending 

1986- 37, the average annual acreage has decrea- 
sed to about 24 8 million acres while the average 
yield has increased to 6 4 million bales In 
1937-88 the estimated area and yield were 26 6 
million acres and 6 7 million bales respectively 
The ascertained area under Improved varieties 
of cotton in 1937-38 was about 6 5 million 
acres The consumption of Indian cotton in 
mills in India amounted to 2,994,000 bales in 

1987- 88 The principal export is of short staple 
cotton below f* in staple but there is also in 
normal years an export of medium and long 
staple Indian cotton, of staple length i* to 1 iV'i 
Buen as Punjab-American There is no Indian 
cotton belt . Bombay Province, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and Berar, Madras 
Province, Sind and the United Provinces and 
the Indian States of Hyderabad and Baroda, 
all have important cotton tracts producing I 
distinct types Sowing and harvesting seasons 
are equally diverse, the former extending from 
May w December in different parts of the 
country and the latter from October to May 
and June Yields vary greatly , In the best 
irtigated tracts the normal yield is about 200 
lbs of ginned cotton per acre, and yields much 
above this have been recorded, whilst in the 
poorest unlrrigated tracts 60 lbs per acre is 
a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of staple cottons have Improved 
and also the yield and cleanliness of the short 
staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act, the G P Cotton Markets Act 
and the Madras (commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the Instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul- 
teratiou and promote better marketing In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very Inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the q^ualiiy and reputation of Indian 
c-otton Agricultural Depanmeuts have con- 
tinued theu: campaign or cotton Improvement 
apart from improvements in methods of 
cultivation 

Exports — The figures for exports by sea of 
Indian cotton from British India to foreign 
countries for the four fiscal years (ending Slst 
Match) 1934-88 and for 8 months of 1938-39 
are shown in the nest column — 


(In thonsand hales of 400 lbs. eadi) 


Countries 

1934- 

35 

1936- 

86 

1986- 

87 

1987- 

38 

1988- 

39 

8 mon- 
ths 
end- 
ing 
Nov 
1938. 

United 

Kingdom 

847 

456 

622 

396 

234 

Other parts 
of British 
Empire 

6 

11 


23 

* 

Japan 

2,056 

1,759 

2,420 

1,369 

767 

Italy 

278 

154 

165 

161 

57 

France 

148 

168 

166 

95 

93 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g - 
kong) 

142 

109 

72 

69 

88 

Belgium 

163 

224 

312 

196 

84 

^aln 

Germany 

60 

67 

26 


2 

153 

264 

218 

166 

106 

Other 

countries 

148 

185 

258 

277 

182 

Total 

3,490 

3,397 

4,268 

2,731 

1,562 


If B — From Ist April 1987 the above figures 
exclude exports from Burma 

♦ Included under ‘ Other countries,’ separate 
figures not being available 

Japan Is the most important buyer, and 
by virtue of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of India and Japan which will have effect 
up to the Slst March 1940, lor a milliou bales 
of raw cotton taken by Japan, British India 
will import 288 million yards of Japanese 
plecegoods 

Sugarcane —-India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, Is now one of tlie most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
The area In 1937 38 Is 3,815,000 acres us against 
a quinquennial average of 3,426,000 acres for 
the preceding five years ending 1936-37 The 
crop Is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Northern India, more than half the area 
being In the United Provinces The indigenous 
hard, thin, lowsucrose canes have now largely 
been replaced by seedling canes of high quality 
mainly the productions of the Imperial Sugar- 
cane Breeding Station, Coimbatore Tlie total 
area under improved varieties of cane in India 
in 1936 37 was estimated to be 3,478,100 acres 
representing 75 39 per cent of the total area as 
compared with 74 per cent In the previous 
year (1935-36) In the United Provinces and 
Bihar and Orissa improved canes occupy more 
than 80 per cent of the area The effect of the 
improved varieties is clear from the fact that, 
while the area under cane in India in 1936-37 
(4 44 million acres) represents only an advance 
of 29 6 per cent over the quinquennial average, 
the yield (about 6 6 milliou tons expressed as 
I gur) represent an increase of 34 7 per cent The 
I protection afforded by the Svigar Industry 
I Protection Act of 1982 has given a stismitu to 
the production of nigar by modem methods, 
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The production of lugar direct from cane in 
India during the season 1936-37 totalled 1,128,900 
tons against 932,100 tons in 1935-36 The 
average extraction for the whole of India shows 
a very substantial increase, the figure being 9 50 
per cent for 1936-37 as against 9 20 per cent 
for 1985-86 The number of factories working 
has increased from *137 to 140 Imports of 
sugar of all sorts during 1936 37 was 23,075 tons 
as compared with 2,012,000 tons in 1035-36 and 
901,200 tons in 1930-31 It is expected that 
within a few years India will not only provide 
her own requirements of sugar but will have a 
surplus for export 

The Government of India increased the rate 
of excise duty on sugar produced in factories In 
British India to Re 1 per cwt (from annas 10 
per cwt ), on khandsarl, to Rs 2 per cwt (from 
Re 1-5-0 per cwt) on all other sugars except 
palmyras sugar 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under the 
beading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area 

Groundnut, though of modem introduction, 
is already an important crop particrilariy in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad 
The area has not however achieved stability 
It rose steadily from 1 6 million acres in the 
pre-war period to 8 23 millions in 1933-34 
There have l)een successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for 1936-37 being 7 72 
million acres The yield in 1936 37 was about 
2 8 million tons of which 7,39,483 tons were 
exported as compared with a pre war average 
export of 212,000 tons 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and tlie United Provinces The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a mucli shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs of seed per acre It is grown 
largely for export At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 

630.000 tons Area in 1936-37 was approxima- 
tely 3,594,000 acres and yield 418itKX) tons 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has contracted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop Exports in 1936-37 amounted to 

296.000 tons as compared with the pre war aver- 
age of 379,(X)0 tons The preference granted to 
Indian linked in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with successive 
short harvests in the Argentine, helped India 
to regain her pre-war position in the British 
market in 1933-34 when Britain took 174,000 
tons out of a total of 379,000 tons In 1936-37 
exports to Great Britain amounted to 242,890 
tons. 

SnsunoiB (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular Inoia as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1936-87, it occupied an area of 5,670,000 
acres with a yield of 484,000 tons. Export! 
amonnted to 14,210 tons. 


I The Crneiferoua Oilneeds form an 
important group of crops ip JNortbem India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated flgore for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6J to 7 million acres annually Production in 
1936-87 was estimated at 976,000 tons of which 
40,252 tons were exported as compared with 
20 1 38 tons in 1935 86 and 115,000 tons in 
1932-83 Several species are grown and there 
are numerous local varieties A large portion 
of the crop is crushed locally for domestic 
consumption 

Jnte — Jute fibre is obtained from two 
varieties of plants called Corchorus OlUontu 
and Corchonu Captulans The plant requires 
a rich moist soil and its cultivation is confined 
almost entirely to Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa where the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and 
their tributaries form new alluvial soil every 
year The plants are rather delicate when young 
but once established require little attention and 
grow to a height of 6 to 16 ft Before the plants 
are dead ripe they are cut ai»d retted under 
water The fibre is then separated from the 
stalk, waslied and dried 

The annual world consumption of the fibre 
varies from 80 to 120 lacs of bales of 400 lbs 
each The area and production during 1938 
were forecast at 8,074,100 acres and 6,695,660 
bales respectively as against 2,888,6(K) acres and 
8,680,600 bales during 1937 The lower yield 
during 1938 is attributed to the damage done 
by the floods 

A Central Jute Committee was established in 
1936 to undertake research and enquiry into the 
Agriculture, the technology and the economics 
of the Jute Industry in India The activities of 
the Committee at present comprise of (a) Enquiry 
into marketing and transport of jute and Its 

f »roducts, (5) Agricultural research, (c) Supply of 
ute seeds of Improved varieties, (d) Technologi- 
cal Research on jute, (e) Improvement of the 
Jute forecast and (/) Collection and distribution 
of statistics and information on jute 

Tobacco Is grown here and there ail over 
the couotry cldeUy, however, m Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabaeum is by far the 
most commoD Maximum crops aie obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation iucludlng liberal manuring 
is necessary Tbe crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as tbe atten- 
tion necessary lor its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed Is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches nigh, great care being taken to 
shield them from tbe son. Tbe crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed It is topj^d after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft , and all suckers 
are removed The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is rut just before tbe leaves 
become brittle The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is Intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and oliptrette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has bees im- 
portant development In the productioB, in com- 
mercial quantities, of batter quality dgaretta 
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tobacco both In Madra'i and in Biiiar lixporta 
in 1986-87 amounted to 28 5 million poiindo of 
which the United Kingdom took 1 1 25 million 
pounds The area In 1986 17 was 1,288,000 
acres, as compared with 1 ,357,(HK) acres In 1986 
36 and the total yield of dried loaf amounted to 
644,000 tons in 19 16 17 as against 661, 00f» tons 
In 1936 86 Iho ijrodui'tlon in India of bright 
flue cured tob.ino sulOilde for < igaretto making] 
has increased ( onslderal)ly, particularly In the | 
Guntur IllstrUt of tl)e Madras Province and' 
several thousands of flue curing barns have 
been installed In recent years 

Livestock Census — The rci>ort on the 4th 
quinquennia] Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in January 1936, sliows that there were 
then in Uritlsh India, exduding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 million 
lieads of oxen and 29 millian heads of buffaloes 
total figure for this census Is over 6 millions 
(or about 6 per cent ) higher than that recorded 
at tiie preceding census iu 1930 The next 
livestock census is dun lu 1940 when the figures 
given ulmve will recpilre revision The details 
shown hereunder refer to the J0J5 census 

Oxen accounted for an Increase of 2 7 millions 
and buffaloes for an Increase of 2 5 millions 
In the case of oxen, there was an Increase of a 
little over 3 millions In young stock, but bulls and 
bullocks showed a d( crease of about half a 
minion, the reduction occurring mainly lu 
Madras 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakli 
(1,00,000), the decline o(curring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar 

Both male and cow buffaloes Increased in 
number, the foimer by nearly a quarter of u 
million and tbe latter by little over half a million, 
the variations occiirilug mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab 

Sheep declined In number by over IJ million 
to a total of 22 millions, the iiotablo decreases 
being In Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Cential Provinces, and Borar 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 

E revlous census- the chief increases being in the 
nlted Provinces and the Punjab 

There wore no appreciable variations In the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by aiwut a lakh Mules numbered 
06,000 and camels a little over half a mllUon. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
6 millions respectively, show Ing a slight increase 
(mainly In the UnitM Proyiiices) as compared 
with the preyioua census figures For draught 

{ lurposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
hough male buffaloes are Important as 
draught animals In the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country Horses and 
mules ara practically never used for 
agricultural purposes For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk vleld being hi^ 
and tbe percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that In cow's milk. Tbe beat known 


breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadl buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surtl buffaloes of the Bombay Province The 
catMe and buffalo population in India Is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent of the 
human population The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, Insufflolent 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, lll-fed and inefficient Nevertheles^ 
the best Indian breeds luive many merits Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hlssar, Neliore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(KankroJ), Kaugayam, Kherlgarh and Malvl 
the Sohlwnl (Pi/njab), fllr (Kathiawar), 
Sclndi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being buUt up and 
^rom these seleote<l bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude * scrub ’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull system Is also working well In some tracts 
H U the Vlctroys '* Gift ” Bull Scheme has 
giccn very considerable impetus to cattle 
improvement In all Provinces and States of 
India and this branch of animal husbandry 
Is now receiving much close attention 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines bos been made 
In all provrlnces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There Is no branch 
of agricultural Improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service 

Cattle Improvement — India possesses some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly suited to the area to which It Is Indi- 
genous To mention some th( re is the heav v 
fast KankreJ breed lu Gujerat, admirably suited 
to the sandy (leep rutted roads found itj 
this part 'J’hen we have the Dangi or Kal.i 
Kheri born aud bred in the hilly, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats Kain and water logged 
conditions do not alfect this breed , indeed 
the more the rain, the better It tlirives 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the Khiilar, a light fast draught animal which 
thrives on very meagre pasttires and is easen 
tially suited to tlie hard stony country in which 
It Is reared Then we have the many types 
of buffalo the buffalo is at present, and will 
be for many years to come, tne dairy animal 
of the country The buffalo which yields fa«r 
uantities of milk with a fat percentage of from 

to 9 per cent of butter fat cannot be beaten 
I as a butter and ghee producer 

I A large proportion of the cattle of this country 
depend entirely on grazing for their total food 
and nourishment, and considering that such 
grazing is only of value for about 6 months 
of the year, India has the material to 
breed very fine and profitable animals The 
standard at present is low from a commercial 
point of view owing to neglect and sheer careless- 
ness The livestock of India at present cannot 
compete with the cultivated crop, hence cattle 
breeding Is relegated to those areas In udiicfa 
no crops can be grown. Immediate attentkw 
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and large subsidies from Government will be 
necessary for many years to bring the standard 
of cattle up to a point when It will be an econo- 
mical proposition to grow cattle on better land 

A good deal has been done for the improvement 
of cattle The various Provinces have fanna 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared I 
These are placed out in suitable villages on a I 
premium system In the Province of Bombay, i 
Herd Heglsters are maintained for 8 of thej 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress although slow, Is to be noticed 
in those areas in which such work has 
been uudertAken More money and staff is 
essential to accelerate this work in the Interests 
of the farmer It Is now u generally accepted 
fact that the farmer who mixes hJs farming 
w ith cattle breeding has been better able to 
•■tand the depression now prevalent 

Durymir — India Is still far behind other 
rountriesin tlie matter of dairy farming and 
tlio retail dairy business This Is mainly 
'due to the climatic conditions of the country 
and tlie vast distances to be lovered in trans- 
porting milk The only solution seema to be 
Cooperative daiiy produce, handling and sale 
societies Dairy farming In India is at present, 
and will be for many years, a cottage Industry, 
each household producing a few pounds of 
milk at present this milk is converted by very 
wastef\il methods into products that can be 
stored and transported long distances, such 
as ghee, (clailfled butter) country butter and 
Khawa, a desiccated wliole milk produced by 
boiling milk and evaporating ttie water contents 
until a solid mass is obtained 

These products could, of course be produced 
by up to date niethodH, leaving the pure sweet 
skim milk for either home cousumpliou or to 
be utilised for making <a3i>in skim mlik powder 
and tlie like, thus giving tlie farmer a better 
leturn The trade, however, lias been purely a 
cottage industry, and co operative societies 
would appeal to be the oui^ solution Each 
Province has its Agricultural College where 
Dairying in all its aspects is taught, and for higher 
training In this subject, there is the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandry and Duhying 
A good deal of research is still necessary 

The butter trade has Improved considerably 
of late years In India tlie sale of good quality 
l>utter in cartons is on tlie increase In cities 
pasteurizing plants for the retail milk trade are 
gradually increasing Milk is now sold in sealed 
bottles, this tiadc, however, is small The 
Indian milk consumer in large cities still demands 
his milk just prior to consumption, he has 
not learned to look after his milk Consequently 
the producer has to be prepared to meet the 
customer’s demand at any time of the day 
Unlike the two deliveries of milk in other count- 
ries, the milk producer in our large cities has to 
deliver milk about 6 times a day , this 
naturally makes milk more expensive The 
consumer must be educated into the habit 
of the two-delivery methods If any progress b 
to be made in the organizing of milk to be 
produced in the country under natural conditions 
rather than the present wasteful method of 
mUk production in large cities India Is 


experiencing the same difftoulties as other 
countries wiien milk was produced in the cities 
(t e ) the destruction of cows and calves in the 
cities when dry 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are ^ven 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village Industry This matter is now reoelv 
Ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research Tlie report prepared 
by« Dr Wright on the dairying industry of India 
is a most useful and comprehensive piibllcatiou 
and indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvemeut can lie effected 

It is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
Is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
snob, will be of increasing importance 

Animal Husbandry —Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the coutrol of dlsouso 
and Improvement of stock are given In a biennial 
review of animai husbandry in India 

Tlio control of contagious diseases of livestock 
in India Is tarried out by tlie ( Ivll Veterinary 
Departments In the Provliucs and major Indian 
States The staffs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited fiom among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary lolleges of 
wliich tlurc arc lh», one each at Lahore, 
Patna, (ahutta, Bombay and Madras The 
<hlef researeh centre is the Imperial Veterinary 
llosearth Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its liranch at Jzatnagar, near 
Bareilly This institute is maintained by the 
(iovernment of India and has recently been 
considerably e\i>anded, the latest additions 
being a poultry rescan h station and a nutrition 
iriHtitiitc \ (eiLiln amount of research is 
also conducted at tlie Provincial Colleges 

In addition to researc li tlie Imperial Veterinary 
llcsearcli institute also manufactures large 
I quantities of sera and va( clues for the use of 
tiie Piuvincial Departments In their flght against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products Serum 
institutes liave, liowever, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufuc lure of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysoie Civil Veterinary 
Departments respectively 

The chief dlseaseH that the Civil Veterinary 
Deparimeuts have to deal with are glanders 
and Surra in equines, aud rinderpest, foot and 
mouth disease, liaeinorrliagic Septicaemia, black 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber- 
culosis, Johne's disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 
past Glanders and Surra are both scheduled 
diseases under the glanders and frocy act. 
Glanders is Incurable but snrra can now be 
successfuUy treated with NagaaoL Tbie dtaeoae 
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(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and tn recent years Its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised 

Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, all, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
tan now be controlled either by the Inoculation 
of protective seia or by vaccination Ulnderpest 
Is by far the most important and is responsible 
for the major portion of the mortality among 
bovlnes in India 'J'he discovery at Mukteswar 
that it was possible to attenuate rinderpest 
virus by “passage" through goats and that 
the attenuated virus produces only a milk 
form of the disease in cattle has led to the 
almost universal use of the goat virus as a 
prophylactic against the disease Experiments 
carried out Indicate that the immunity conferred 
by this method may last for at least live years 

The successful manufacture of anthrax 
'* spore ” vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance In the fight against 
livestock disease In India 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases The dreaded “ Kanlkhet” 
disease is fairly widespread and its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
industry 8o far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic has proved successful and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it 
Fowl pox ond Fowl cholera vaccines are available 


for tlie protection of poultry against those 
diseases 

The Live stock of India are also subject to 
infection by a large number of parasitic disease 
such as paxasitlc gastritis, liver fiuke disease 
Amphlstomlasls, schistosomiasis, etc Of the 
external parasites ticks are important and the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
have recently started a scheme in the Bombay 
Presidency to test the possibility of regularly 
dipping or spraying cattle, its effect on the 
growth and health of cattle and on the tick 
population in village areas 

The castration of scrub bulls Is an important 
feature of cattle improvement The method 
most commonly used by the Departments is 
the Burdlzzo method and it Is quickly replacing 
the indigenous mulling operation, 

The introduction of disease Into India is 
controlled by the application of the “Live Stock 
Importation Act " at all ports at which the 
landing of animals is permitted. 

In addition to their duties In connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment of animals in 
hospitals and dispensaries The institutions 
are for the most part maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
provided by the Governments 
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Afiiciiltaral Profrats — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com- 
noJssioD aslongago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of thepossibiUties of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provlnoial departments of agricaltnre 
bore fniit eventually Dr J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Ro^l Agrloultutal 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book Improvement of Indian Agriculture" is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricnltural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments naalnlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 . there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real begianing was made until technical 
agricultural offlcert were appointed Of these 
the earliest were Moulin in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector-General of Agriculture), 
Barber and. Benson in Madras, Hayman tn the 
United Pro7inoes and Milligan in the Punjab. 


In 1901, the first Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and In the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed bv an 
Imperial Entomologist In 1903 The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Ourzou whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place In 1905 That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with amcultural colleges and provincial research 
Institutes and an experimental farm in each 
Important agricultural tract To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Ourzou devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
jareferably connected with scientific research 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
In 1900 Since that date progress has beens^dy 
and continuous With the.advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research insritntioDB 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husjtondry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Eamaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
Uvectook work to be carried out on a scale not 
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powlble at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane* 
breeding station at Coimbatore Is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agrlcaltnral Beeearoh 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Fusa 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and stren^ened their 
agricultural departments The Institute was 
moved to New Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally reopened 
there in September 1986 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health The now world-famous Imperia] 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Mukteear 
started in 1863 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are Issued annually The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments wore completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
I zatnagar ( Bareilly) . 

Recent Progrees —As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap 
plication of science to agriculture into the village 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes— at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, Implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough The 
latest available figure regarding the area under 
improved varieties of crops in British India 
was approximately 21 4 million acres rn 1 936 36, 
as compared with 18 6 million acres in 1934-35 
In other words, the recorded area under improved 
crops has increased by 14 per cent in twelve 
months These figures by no means represent 


I the whole extent to which improved strains 
have replaced old varieties as it is almost 
I impossible to gauge the full extent of the 
i “ natural spread ” of Improved varieties 
Improved methods of cultivation and manuring 
are steadily spreading, work Is In progrese on 
most of the major crops and each year brings new 
triumphs The position was authoritatively 
reviewed by the Royal Commission on Agrioufr 
tuie which reported in 1928 Recognising how 
much has already been done In the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention The agrloultnral de* 
partments having shown that the application of 
BOiSsce to Indian agriculture is a praotioal 
proposition and further that the Individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
Improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a genera] advance 
m agricultural practice will result The recent 
reports submitted by Sir John RusseU and Dr 
Wright, who recently renewed the progress of 
agricultural research vork In India, carried out 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the research worker and the 
cultivator These recommendations are being 
carefully examined bv a special Sub-Conunlttee 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
At no time has there been a greater need for 
CO ordlnated effort directed towards the solution 
of agricultural problems Only by Increased 
efficiency can India meet the situation caused 
by low prices for all agricultural commodities 
and the intense competition in world markets 
arising from production In excess of effective 
demand 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better faculties for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce A central marketing 
section has been established under the ImperW 
Council of Agricultural Research It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces 
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In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Conunlsslon on Agriculture stated that the most 
important problem with which they had been 
confronted was that of devising some method 
of Infusing a different spirit into the whole 
organisation of agricultural research in India 
and of bringing about the realisation on the part 
of research workers In this country that they 
are working to an end which cannot be reached 
unless they regard themselves as partners In a 
common enterprise They had found not only 
a lack of sufficiently close touch between the 
Pusa Research Institute and the provincial 
agricultural departments but also between the 
provincial departments themselves After des- 
cribing ths way In which similar difficulties 


had been overcome In Canada, the United 
States and Australia and dismissing as Inadequate 
the constitution of crop committees on the 
model of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
or the constitution of a quasi-ladependeat 
governing body for Pusa on which the provincial 
agricultural departments and non-official inte- 
rests would be represented, the Commission 
proposed the establishment of an ImperUJ 
CouncU of Agricultural Resoarch 

The primary function of the Council would be 
to promote, guide and co-ordinate anioultural, 
Incmding veterinary, research in India and to 
link it with agricultural research in other parts 
of the British Empire and in foreign countries. 
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li would iQ*ke urangexnonts for the training 
of reiearoh workers, would act as a clearing 
houte of Information in regard not only to 
research but also to agricultural and veterinary 
matters generally and would take over the 
publication work at present carried out by the 
imperial Agricultural Department The Com- 
mission proposed that the Council should bo 
en^sted with the administration of a non 
lapsing fund of Ks 60 lakhs to which additions 
should be made from time to time as Unanclal 
conditions ^rmit Its Chairman should be an 
experienced administrator with a knowledge, If 
possible, of Indian conditions and, in addition, 
there should be two other wliole-time members 
of the Council for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry respectively The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty-six 
members. In addition to the Chairman and the 
two whole-time members Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respect- 
ively and five would be nominated by the Council 
for the approval of the Government of India 
The Council would largely work through a Stand- 
ing Finance Committee and sub-committees 
A provincial committee should be established In 
each major province to work in close co-operation 
with it The advisory duties of the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India would be 
taken over by the Chairman and whole-time 
members of the Research Council, his adminis- 
trative duties being taken over by a whole-time 
Director of the Pusa Institute 
Constitution of tho Council — In a Resolution 
Issued on May 23, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
dewable that the legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India They had, therefore, decided that the 
central organisation should be divided into two 
parts, a Governing Body which would have the 
management of all the affairs and funds of the 
Council subject to the limitation in regard to 
the control of funds which is mentioned below 
and an Advisory Board the functions of which 
would be to examine all proposals in connection 
with the scientific objects of the Council which 
mi^t be submitted to the Governing Body, 
to report on their feasibility and to advise on 
any other questions referred to it by the Govern- 
ing Body. The Governing Body would consist 
of the Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
in charge of the portfolio of Agriculture, who 
would be ez-oSim Chairman, the Principal 
Administrative Offleer of the CounOil, who would 
be ex-offieio Vice-Chairman, one representative 
of the Council of State, two representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly, one representative 
of the European Buslnees community elected 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 


India, one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Fednation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two repre- 
sentatives elected by the Advisory Board and 
such other persons as the Governor- General In 
Connell might from time to time appoint 
The Advisory Board would consist of all those 
whose inclusion in the Council was recommended 
by the Royal Commission with the exception of 
the representatives of the Central Legislature 
and the representatives of the European and 
Indian commercial communities, who, under the 
modified scheme, would be members of the 
Governing Body In view of their exclusion 
from the Advisory Board, the university re- 

{ )resentation would be increased from three to 
our and the scientific representation by the 
addition of the Director of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, a representative of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and a 
representative elected by the Indian Research 
Fund Association A representative of the Co- 
operative Movement would also be added The 
ftincipal Administrative Officer to the Council 
would be ex-offino Chairman of the Advisory 
Board 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs 60 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Koyal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute nu initial lump grant of 
Rs 26 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929 30, supplemented by a fixed mini- 
mum grant annually The annual grant would be 
Rs 7 26 lakhs, of which Rs 6 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientifti. 
objects of the Council and the remaining Rs 2 26 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat 
'The Council would have an entirely free hand in 
regard to the expenditure of tlie grants made to 
it, for scientific purposes subject to the condition 
that no liability in respict of suth matters as 
leave or pension contributions after the research 
for which the grant had been given would bo 
incurred 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that tho Council should not ho consti- 
tuted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
ns recommended by the Rojal Commission but 
should be registered under the Registration of 
Societies Act, AXl of 1H60 In pursuaiue of 
this decision, a meeting of those wlio would 
constitute the So< iety was held at Simla m June, 
1929, to consider tho terms of a memorandum 
of association and the Rules and Regulations 
At that meeting, It was announced that His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government had 
offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to the funds 
of the Council This offer was gratefully accept 
ed and the Revenue Member of the Nizam's 
Government has been added to the Governing 
Body, the Directors of Agriculture and of 
Veterinary Services becoming members of the 
Advisory Board Since then donations of one 
lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instalments, 
have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, Cochin, 
Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
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Its 60,000 in 20 equal annual instalmenta and 
has been allowed the same representation on 
the Council as has been granted to the other j 
constituent States 

By a Resdutlon ot August 4, 1930, the Secre- 
tariat oi the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research was constituted a Department of the 
Government of India This arrangement was 
ended by a Resolution of January 16, 1939, 
and connection between the Government of 
India and the Council Secretariat is now through 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
In the same Resolution It was announced that 
the two Expert Officers of the Council would 
henceforth be designated Agricultural Commis- 
sioners with the Government of India and ifnimal 
Husbandry Commissioner with the Government 
of India, respectively 

PersMUMl — In addition to the 20 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body included at, ttie 
commencement ot 1939 the following gentle 
men — 

The Hon’ble Mr Husain Imam, elected by 
the Council of State , Pt Sri Krishna Dutta 
Pallwal, M L A , and Mr Mohamed Azhar Ali, 
M L A , elected by the Legislative Assembly , 
Mr 11 Sdierer and Mr D P Kaitan represent 
ing the business community , Messrs B K 
Badami and D It Sethi elected hy the Advisory 
Board, and Diwan Bahadur Sir T Vljayaragha 
vacharya, additlonai member appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council The Chairman 


of the Council Is the Hon'ble Member of the 
Council of His Excellency the Governor General 
for the time beiim In charge of the portfolio Of 
Agriculture, the Hon’ble Kunwat Jagdish 
Prasad, kobi,OIE,obe 

Officiottng Vxee-Chatrman and Prumpal 
Admxnxstratxve Officer — Sir Bryce Burt, o i b , 
M , 1 A S 

Secretary — Mr S Basu, i a 9 

Animal Iluebondry Commxtatoner iotth the 
Government of India — Mr F Ware, 0 I 
FROVS, ivs (on leave) — (Mr P J Kerr> 
M E 0 V 8 , 1 V 8 Officiating) 

Offinating Agricultural Comrniestoner unth tlx* 
Government of India — Dr W Burns, D So 
(Edin ), 0 I E , I A 8 

Agricultural Marketing Adviaor — Major 
A M Livingstone, M o , M A , B sc 

Asmtant AgrxcuUvral Expert — Ral Bahadur 
R L Sethi, M BC , B Be (Agrl ), M ii A 8 , i a 8 

Assistant Animal nusbandry Expert — Mr H 
B Shahl, M.fec ,mbov8,btvm 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy, Cawnpore — Mr R C Silvastava, obe, 
B8C 

Locust ItescciTch Entomologist — Rao Bahadur 
y Bamachandra Rao Gam, M A , F E 8 

Statistician — Rao Bahadur M Valdyanathan, 
MA,LT, F88 


SCHEME FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING IN INDIA. 


In view of the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country the Government of 
India decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Roval Commission on Agriculture 
and generally endorsed by tlie Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee regarding marketing surveys 
After consultation with provincial governments 
it was decided that the first step should be the 
appointment of a highly qualified and experienced 
marketing expert with practical knowledge of 
agricultural marketing in other countries 


In accordance with this decision the Offle 
of tlie Agricultural Marketing Adviser to th 
Government of India was constituted with effec 
Irom the Ist January 1935 at Delhi and no' 
consists of Mr A M Livingstone as the Agrlcul 
tmal Marketing Adviser and three Seiiic 
^rketii^ Officers, two Marketing Officers, on 
Supervising Officer for Experimental Qradln 
and Packing Stations and twelve Assistaii 
Markcttng Officers A list of the Senior Market 
log Officers in the Provinces and the State 
18 given at the end. In Provinces and State 
for which no Senior Marketing Officer is show: 
the Director of Agriculture supervises the worl 
of the Marketing Officers In addition to th 
full time Marketing staffs In the Provinces am 
major Indian States many smaller States havi 
nomi^ted officers to deal with marketini 
questions During the year the States o 


The Central Marketing Staff are responsible 
for the survey work la a large number of States 
which do not have staffs of their own They 
also have to advise and assist the local marketing 
staffs in carrying out their work 

During the year under review marketing 
surveys were in progress in all Provinces 
States in regard to oranges, apples, mangoes 
and certain other fruits, and on barley, giam, 
maize, brassica oilseeds, coconuts, potatoes, 
wool and hair, sheep and goats, gheo and butter, 
markets and fairs, fish and cashewnuts Special 
staff were also engaged on the survey of Jute, 
Coffee, Lac and Sugar, particularly with un- 
refined sugars 

The Report on the Marketing of Wiieat in 
India (with its abridged editions in English, 
Urdu and Hindi) and the Report on the Cold 
Storage and Transport of Perishable Produce 
in Delhi Province nave been followed by the 
All India Reports on Linseed and Eggs Based 
on the same model as the Wheat Report, these 
reports deal exhaustively with the present system 
of marketing of these commodities and are 
priced at Rs 1-4 per copy The reports on 
tobacco and grapes are In the final stage of 
minting and are expected to be out shortiy 
The popularity of the vernacular editions of 
the wheat report has encouraged the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to continue the practice 
In the case of ali reports and the Hindi, Marathi, 
Urdu and Bengali editions of the Linseed report 
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Ajwrt from this survey work the Marketing 
Staffs all over India paid increasing attention 
to the iwoblem of standardisation of the commo- 
dities under survey As a preliminary to this, 
market samples of the commodities were 
collected from all over India and were analysed 
for their physical and chemical characteristics 
During the year under review special attention 
was paid to the analysis of sugar, lac and butter 

The investigations carried out during the 
course of the survey and the results of the. 
analyses referred to above revealed the necessity I 
for immediate action in the matter of grading 
and standardisation Hence, in February 1937 i 
the Central Government passed the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, 
providing for the fixation of grade designations 
to Indicate the quality of any scheduled article 
of agricultural produce for defining standards 
of quality and specifying grade designation 
marks Under the General Eules the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser is empowered to issue 
certificates of authorisation to suitable persons 
who are prepared to grade and mark their 
produce In accordance with the rules made 
under the Act Since the passing of the Act, 
rules regarding eggs, tobacco, hides, skins, ghee, 
grapes, oranges, apples, mangoes and plums 
have been published The question of adding 
other commodities, e g , rice ata, cotton and 
fruit products to the Schedule annexed to the 
Act is under consideration 

To give a practical lead to all concerned the 
Centrm Marketing Staff initiated the grading 
and marking of different commodities at severiU 
Important producing areas , 20 grading stations 
(or eggs, 6 lor hides, 2 for ata, 18 for fruits and 
18 for ghee were established during the course 
of the last two years 


During the tobacco season 1988, the Indian 
Tobacco Association, Guntur, exported to the 
United Hli^dom 4S3 bales of graded tobacco 
valued at Es 81,000 Eeference may also be 
made hero to the fact that in conjunction 
with the Department of Agriculture, Bombay, 
commercial consignments of graded mangoes 
bearing the AGMAEK amounting to about 9 
tons were despatched to London during the 
first half of 1987 and the results were found to 
be moderately encouraging 

As a result of meetings between the Central 
Marketing Staff and the trading interests 
concerned, the standard contract terms for 
white wheat were drawn up and adopted by 
the pIlnclpBl associations of traders and millers 
The contract terms for “ small ” and “ bold ’’ 
linseed have also been prepared and adopted 
by the leading associations at Bombay and 
Calcutta The terms of the standard contract 
for groundnuts are still under discussion and 
a decision is expected to be arrived at shortly 

Apart from the above, during the year 1938, 
three conferences were held in connection with 

g iee, hides and coffee At the first, held in 
ombay, the claims for special consideration 
put forward by the Kathiawar ghee interests 
were examined and special standards for 
Kathiawar were adopted The Tanners’ 
Conference, hold In Cawnpore, discussed the 
methods for improving flaying and It was decided 
to start a hide improvement fund which would 
be utilised towards the payment of small 
premiums for well flayed hides The Coffee 
Conference held in Bangalore considered the 
question of the adoption of uniform grade 
speclflcatiODB for raw beans as well as ground 
coffee and the matter Is still under curreB])ondence 
with the trade 


These grading stations have shown, parti 
cularly in the cose of fruits and eggs, that 
producers can, in this way, secure enhanced 
prices for graded produce amounting in some 
cases to over 25 per cent more than for the 
game products ungraded, even after allowing 
lor discarding that part of the produce which 
Is defective and not worth sending to distant 
markets So far about 20 lakhs worth of 
graded produce of all kinds have been put on 
the marxet During the year speolai attention 
was given to hand-grading experiments in the 
case of eggs and fruits sd as to reduce the 
incidence of grading cost as much as possible 

The scheme for the grading and marking of 
ghee proved to be the most popular of all these 
grading experiments Up to November 1938, 
10 firms had graded about 22,000 maunds of 
ghee worth about Rs 11 lakhs. For the purpose 
of the control of the quality of ^ee, the melt 
samples sent from merchants’ Itmoratorios are 
analysed at the Central Ghee Control Laboratory 
established for the purpose at Cawnpore With 
a view to having a further check on the quality ; 
of AGMAEK ghee, a system of check analysis 
has also been introduced 

Apart from the grading of commodities 
Internally traded, attention was also paid to 
the export of Guntur tobacco to England 


In addition to the activities detailed above, 
efforts are being made to give legislative effect 
to many recommendations contained in the 
marketing survey reports, particularly to the 
question of regulation of markets and market 
charges and the enactment of necessary 
legislation is under consideration in several 
provinces and States like the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Sind, North West Frontier Province, 
Mysore, etc The question of passing legislation 
similar to that of the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, is also under 
consideration in sever^ States 

Weekly broadcasts from Delhi In English and 
vernacular regarding prices, stocks and 
movements of Wheat, linseed and rice were 
continued during the year The daily closing 
rates at Hapar market in respect of wheat, 
barley, gram, paas and arhar are also continued 
to be broadcasted from Delhi Besides this, 
the latest available prices of jute bags are being 
sent twice a week to the Ddhi Broadcasting 
Station for broadcasting along with the Eapur 
rates A scheme of market intelligence service, 
designed to keep the dealers at exporting centres 
informed of the prices of cows and boffaloes 
at important consuming centres like Bombay 
and Calcutta is under consideration. 

The marketing staffs oontinned their efforts 
to educate the cultivators in modem methods 
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of marketing by participating in the varloos 
exhibitions and agricultural shows held in 
different parts of the country 

The important problem of transport facilities 
also engaged the attention of the marketing 
staff Experiments were conducted to find out 
a suitable type of light container for eggs and 
fruits The commercial poseibUitles of cold 
storage transport were studied in coUaboration 
with the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch and the Army authorities in the 
course of a trial run on the North Western 


Bailway refrigerator van from Peshawar to 
Bombay with a load of peaches and grapes 
The commercial branches of several railways 
have been very helpful in arranging Ibr special 
freight rates from a large numiber of centres, 
particularly on perishable oommodlties smdi 
as eggs and fruits 

The working of the marketing scheme since 
its inception has been recently reviewed at a 
Conference of Ministers of Provinces and States 
held In Delhi in November 1988 and further 
lines of active development are under 
consideration 


List of die Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and bidian States — 


A| — Central Marimtias Staff. 

AgneuUurcU Marketing Advuer to the Qovem- 
ment of India — Major A McD Livingstone, 

M C , M A , B BC 

Senior Marketing Officers — A M Thomson, 
H C Javaraya, LAg ,ris,FRH8,D N 
Khurody, i d d (Hods ) 

Marketing Officers — B F Bhargava, B 8C , 
A M Inst B E , Dr T G Shimame, b Ag , Pb p , 
p s 8 , r R Lcon 8 

Supervisor for Experimental Grading and 
I’ackxng Stations — P L Tandon, B sc (Wales), 
F R Econ 8 (Lond ) 

Assistant Marketing Officers — Hukmat Bhan, 
B sc (Agri ), A I R 0 , K C Chetty, B 8c (Edln ), 
S C Chakravartl, B Ag (Bombay), E M Bee, 
K Qopalan, u A , i>ip kcon c HD, B com 
(Manclir ) , Shaslilkant, N D D (Scot ) , Fazal 
Hag, BA, M so (Beading), Nural Islam, 
Y T De'iai, B Ag , m sc (Econ ) London, PR 
>con 8 , Dr T G Menon, D sc (Agri ) Munich, 
S K Bedekar, B Ag , M sc (Wales), P s 8 , 
I A Shah, B A 

B — Provincial Marketuig Officers 

Madras — K Gopalakrishan Baju, L Ag 

Bombay — Dr M B Ghatge, B Ag , rh D , 
F 8 (Lond ) 

Bengal ~A B Mahk, u A , B sc 

Punjab —KoTiAX Singh, L Ag , B sc (Agri ) 

Bihar and Orissa — B N Sarkar, L Ag 


Central Provinces — B H Hill, M A (Cantab.) 

Assam — L £ Handique, B sc (Agri ) (Edin ). 

North'West Frontier Province — Chaudhrl 
I Ghulam Qadir, a r v s (Hon ), P v s 

Stnd— K H Advanl, B Ag (Bom), Mso 
I (Tex U S A ), M O , Cereals , Dr L M Hlra, 
loBVO, ABSani (Lond ). M 0 , Livestock , 
M A Memon, B Ag (Bom ), M 0 . Special Crop ) 

Burma —F D Odell, if A , I A 8 

C —Minor Administrations. 

Baluchistan — H B Kidwal, M sc 
D — Indian States Marketinc Officers. 

Hyderabad -—D t Hashim Amir All Khan, 
Ph V 

Mysore — V Venkatachar, u A , B com , also 
Superintendent of Commercial intelligence 

Patiala — Harcband Singh, L Ag 

Bhopal r Haider 

Baroda —Dr M D Patel, Dip Ag , u SC 
(Cornell), ph.p, Wisconsin) 

Bahatcalpur —A 8 Wajld, M A , LL B 

Gwalior — B 8 Arora, B sc , V 8 Apte, 
LAg , N D Gupta 

Travancore — 8 Bangaswamy Aiyanger, B A , 
B Ag , M O , Livestock , G 1 Kovoor, B sc 
(Wales), M O , Crops 

Kashmir — President, Jammu and Kashmir 
Marketing Board, Srinagar 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Commltt^*c of 1920 recom- 
mended %tUer alia the estaLIishmcnt of a Central 
Research Institute as UKtseary for the proper 
development of the sugar industry in this 
country The necessity for such an institute 
was greatly emphasised since the date of the 
Keport hy the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few years 

The Oovernment of India accepted the recom 
mendatlon of the Sugar Committee and started 
with effect from Ist October 1 936, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech 
nology at Cawnpore It was decid(id to take 
over with the concurrence of the Government 
of the United Provinces the Sugar Bcftion of 
the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and 
develop it Into the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology 

It Is decided that the Institute should under 
take research on — 

(а) Problems of Sugar Technology In general 

and those of the sugar factories in 
India In particular , 

(б) The utilisation of the by-products of the 

Industry . 

(c) Detailed testing of n< w varieties of cane 
under factory conditions , and 

id) General problems of sugar engineering 
and chemistry 

The institute also provides adequate faculties] 
for the training of students In all branches oi i 
Sugar Tcchuulogy and arranges for short 
refresher courses for men already employed in] 
the industry It Is also responsible for the 
collection, tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from faitorU's and making the 
results of detailed study of the8( returns a>all 
able to factories In th6shu]H: of technical reports 


The institute is, In other words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature to allfactories which may need it Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry It acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar Industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country 

The administration of the Institute was 
vested In the Impeilal Council of Agricultural 
llescarch Department, Government of India 
Mr E C SrlvastavH, forratily Sugar Tech- 
nologist to the Imperial touncll of Agricultural 
Roscarth, was appointed the first Director of 
the Institute A re i)rc“( ntativ) bodv was cons 
tltuted to advise from time to tlnn on tin 

S roblcmsto be investigated at the Institiitc and 
) undertake pe i iodic re views ot Itn uctivities 

The Institute provides the following courses 
of study — 

1 Ptllowshlp in Sugar Te ehnologv 
2 ,, „ ,, Biigineeiing 

1 Asboelatcsliip,, ,, Te ehnologv 
4 ,, „ ,, Enginetilng 

5 Sugar Boilers Ceitiflute Course 
Short ( curst's are also provided in the fedlowing 
subjects for men cmploved in lae lories anei 
possessing suitable technical and academic 
eiuallileations — 

(a) < 'hemlcal Control 
(i) Pan Bolling 
fr ) ]' ued and Boiler Control 
Baelfriology 
(e) SlatlstlcH 
If) Diiteh langirgf 
ig) Gcriuau language 


AHRA CULTIVATKD AND UNOPlTlVAThD IN 1936-37 IN hAOH PlUniNCP 





Net area 

Provinces 

Area 

according 

1 to survey 

Deduct 

Indian 

States 

According 

to 

survey 

According 

1 to Village 
Papers 

Ajmer 'Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Acres 

1,770,921 

48,876,360 

62,732,356 

44,824,194 

Acres 

7,890,600 

3,477,760 

Acres ] 
1,770,921 
35,484,800 
49,254,596 
44,324,194 

1 Acres 

1,770 921 
35,484,800 
49,264,590 
44,324,194 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg 

48,721,608 

167,617,971 

63,004,800 

1,010,520 


48,721,008 

167,617,971 

03,004,800 

1,019,520 

48,721,608 

167,617,971 

63,106,071 

1,019,620 

Delhi . 

Madras 

Nortli-West Frontier Province 

868,031 

80,104,239 

8.678,366 

140,800 

368,931 

80,104,239 

8,437,600 

368,931 

80,082,207 

8,576,738 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Slud 

United Provinces 

20,504,776 

64,388,480 

80,168,512 

72,610,162 

3,386,880 

4,061,232 

20,694,776 

61,001,600 

30,168,512 

07,848,920 

20,605,973 

60,174,600 

30,168,512* 

07,966,253 

Total 

699.180,186 

19,657.232 

679,022,954 

679,142,465* 


IncludoB 140, 3S0 acres for which details are not available 
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AREA COtllrATED AKB U NCULTITATBD IN 1936-37 IN EACH PROVINOB 



CULTITATBD 

UNCULTIVATllD. 


Provinces 

Net area 
actually 
sown 

Current 

fallows 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation 

Forests 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres, 

Ajmer-Merwara 

325,146 

215,007 

293.825 

840,101 

96,782 

Assam 

0,613,476 

1,345,522 

18,750,295 

4,677,400 

4,192,107 

Bengal 

24,406,300 

4,090,863 

5,949,806 

9,092,231 

4,4')5,316 

Bihar 

19,016,000 

6,542,460 

6,133,501 

6,292,300 

0,439,287 

Bombay 

28,154,019 

6,693,158 

877,950 

6,083,370 

8,413,105 

Burma 

18,165,172 

3,802,944 

02,071,097 

61,408,789 

22,000,369 

Central Provinces & Borar 

24,593,915 

3,746,418 

13,985,074 

4,906,582 

16,873,082 

Coorg 

142,402 

106,938 

11,690 

334,045 

804,445 

Delhi 

214,186 

11,613 

62,674 

80,558 


Madras 

81, 705,51/6 

9,490,987 

10,702.613 

16,722,154 

12,370,947 

North-West Frontier Pro 
Vince 

2,317,893 

409,883 

2,811,357 

2,684,673 

852,982 

Punjab 

27,905,978 

3,220,828 

14,120,422 

12,958,134 

1,909,098 

United Provinces 

36,106,954 

2,601,588 

10,037,803 

9,884,500 

9,275,348 

Onsoa 

0,486,300 

1 1,096,473 

3.018.873 

0,172,560 

2,637,771 

Siud 

4,754,583 

5,104,776 

5,738,661 

13,706,511 

728,602 

Total 

231,928,430 

48,038,377 

154,257,801 

155,004,190 

89,173,071 
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AEBl 

L VKDSB IRBIOATIOM IM 1986 87 IV 

vaoa PvoTivoi. 



AKVA lEViaATB]). 

ProvlQoee 

By Canals. 

1 

j T&s. 

WelL 

Other 

Sources 

Total Area 


Qovem- 
1 ment 

Private 

irrigated 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara 



20,810 

i 

102,840 

221 

128,871 

Amm 

240 

348,800 

^ 1,451 


804,545 

655,126 

Bengal 

190,326 

235,152 

890,800 

56,714 

470,708 

1,870,889 

Bihar 

614,622 

783,602 

1,458,124 

522,296 

040,015 

4,818,658 

BomlMiy 

258,805 

59,239 

79,926 1 

666,055 

40,650 

1,105,644 

Burma 

703,410 

260,115 

156,140 

17,182 

341,147 

1,477,994 

Central Provlncea & 
Berar 

• 

809,035 

* 

128,540 

61,661 

1 >049,236 

Ckmrg 

2,847 


1,646 1 

1 


8,903 

Delhi 

28,019 


1,348 

19,603 


48,970 

Madrae 

1 

3,789,753 

170,160 

3,111,441 

1,400,726 

269,714 

8.741,794 

1 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

435,898 

422,285 


83,871 

83,047 

1,025,101 

Punjab . . 

10,886,910 

466,288 

33,760 

4,086,750 

131,003 

16,604,707 

United Provinces 

8,121,382 

228,026 

64,209 

4,765,940 

2,217,409 

10.107,866 

OrisM 

305,399 

49,449 

295,084 

8,467 

697,085 

1,355,484 

Sind 

3,688,549 

6,832 


35,682 

1 

378,455 

4,109,518 

ToUi 

24,028,720 

3,699.978 

6,123,838 

1 11,895,671 

6,935,749 ] 

61,083,851 


* laoluded under **FriT»te ouuds*’ 
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CROPS Irrigated* in 1986-87. 


Provinces. 

Aloe 

Wheat. 

Barleji . 

Jowar 

Bajri 


Acres, 

Acres 

Aotm 

Acres 

Aeres. 

AJmer-Merwara 

34 

11,101 

26,714 

1,325 

1,717 

Assam . . I 

630,239 





Bengal 

1,665,743 

13,488 

3.336 , 

65 

114 

Bihar 

2,747,798 

256,840 

131,088 

3.505 

1,496 

Bombay 

136,764 

185,830 

13,000 

290,049 

49,721 

Burma 

1,419,223 

467 


145 

•• 

Central Provinces a Berar 

888,439 

31,470 

1,484 

74 

•• 

Coorg 

3,993 





DeUil 

14 

18,498 

2,606 

480 

1 

35 

Madras 

7,668,576 

8,118 

12 

435,139 

306,292 

North-West Frontier Province 

38,746 

355,974 

1 67,543 

19,810 

8,303 

Punjab 

798,723 

5,150,898 

238,495 

185,320 

336,098 

United Provinces 

402,545 

3,388,162 

1,826,927 

33,442 

2,433 

Onssa 

1,233,206 

852 

.. 

1 


Sind 

1,181,948 

930,776 

14,020 

392,854 

234,013 

ToUl .. 

18,815,991 

10,847,483 

2,315,314 

1,362,209 

640,222 


* iDdudSB ar«a irrigated at botb harvetta 
NoU.—liM above etateme&t la continued on i»age 344, 
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CXOPB ] 

[R&IQATBD* IN 1036-37. 


Provinces. 

Maize 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses 

Sugar can* 

Other 

B food 
crops 

Cotton 

Other 

non-food 

crops 

Toth 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

AJmer-Merwara 

32,693 

21,546 

91 

10,288 

22,858 

6,404 

138,771 

Assam 


1,032 


12,028 


11,827 

055,120 

Bengal 

4.06S 

46,576 

32,269 

94,337 

688 

15,992 

1,876,661 

Bihar 

68,634 

690,250 

152,489 

190,208 

2,261 

74,089 

4,318,658 

Bombay 

28,746 

86,817 

81,910 

155,561 

51,699 

180,664 

1,260,670 

Burma 

395 

10,089 

3,643 

36,929 

2,084 

74,714 

1,546,630 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

239 j 

4,878 

28,884 

86,206 

81 

8,463 

1,049,236 

Ooorg . 







3,903 

Delhi 

240 

2,976 

4,219 

7,147 

1,466 

6,170 

43,970 

Madras 

4,929 

1,183,606 

114,650 

262,946 

271,145 

571,989 

10,822,408 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

246,628 

41,242 

71,469 

34,173 

13,7 j7 

137,757 

1,025,402 

Punjab 

486,880 

1,477,332 

463,576 

304,043 ; 

2,678,163 

3,741,763 

16,861,290 

United Provinces 

106,563 

2,866,419 

1,640,903 

356,575 

309,114 

361,300 

10,794,383 

Orissa 

1,228 

216,677 

29,832 

19,488 

426 

18,979 

1,520,689 

Sind 

2,801 

631,213 

6,454 

65,813 

893,976 

309,926 

4,653.704 

Total .,| 

984,041 ( 

1,780,651 1 

1,030,343 J 

1,628,801 i 

1.247,598 J 

i, 519, 037 

55,566,690 


* Includes area Irrigated at both hniveste. 
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Food Grains 


Provincea 

Elce 

Wheat. 

Barley 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

miUet) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

miUet) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

25ft 

r),439,0»« 

19,053 

35,558 

78,037 

23,981 

Uflngal 

21,992,500 

149,600 

95,300 

6,100 

2,100 

Bihar 

9,948,500 

1,129,000 

1,271,900 

72,900 

65,000 

Bombay 

Burma 

1,830,041 

12,034,029 

1,864,160 

61,036 

18,716 

9,940,748 

531,712 

2,588,786 

Central Provinces «fe Berar 
Goorg 

5,683,879 

85,008 

3,189,869 

14,785 

4,668,008 

122,723 

Delhi 

316 

60,826 

16,079 

22,989 

44,194 

Madras 

9,889,632 

14,140 

3,567 

6,120,957 

2,767,932 

North-West Frontlet 




1 


Province 

88,784 

1,066,705 

174,303 

78,430 

128,280 

Punjab 

1,039,498 

9.398,563 

739,658 

928,429 

2,861,208 

United Provinces 

8,702,976 

7,633,316 

4,147,237 

2,122,015 

2.046,670 

Orissa 

6,150,712 

3,466 

281 

50,409 

8,402 

Binds 

1,181,948 

931,080 

14,020 

402,127 

802,288 

Total 

81,078,278 

25,249,687 

0,531,294 

24,012,881 

11,451,033 



Food Grains 

Provinces. 

Ragl or 
marua 
(miUot) 

Maize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses 

ToUl 

Food Grains 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmrr-Mervara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Burma 

66 

4,600 

616,700 

601,573 

62,178 

71,000 

1,641,900 

184,668 

212,739 

20,181 

241,900 

1,873,700 

640,668 

264,064 

47,127 
244,078 
1,159, 900 
4,080,600 
2,485,196 
086,129 

296,430 

6,681,774 

23.724.800 

20.199.800 
19,945,040 
14,689,718 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

D^ 

Madras 

9,449 

3,399 

7 

1,788,939 

154,102 

I 3,069 

80,641 

1,163,638 

74,798 

82,884 

6,390,682 
1,177 1 
12,284 
0,174,896 

20,327,126 

89,784 

224,651 

26,928,378 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Orissa 

Sind 

18,604 

248,049 

294,723 

221 

466,809 

1,077,591 

1,974,202 

80,730 

2,808 

229,052 

4,908.918 

6,444,986 

4,600 

347.042 

111,788 

1,421,316 

6,743,720 

633,797 

286,001 

2,283,121 

22,383,675 

88,122,069 

6,177,120 

3.966,586 

Total 

3,585,220 

6,054,317 

15,795,320 

29,777,891 

204,036,921 


ladttded under “ Other food grains and poiMik' 
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OlLRllDB 


Provlncei 

Linseed 

Sesamum 
(til or 

Bape 1 
and 

Ground- 
1 nut 

Coeoanut 

Castor ^ 

Other 

OU 

Total 



Jlnjlll ) 

! mustard 1 



seeds. 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres j 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer' Mer- 


1 

21,125 







wara 

96 

627 





21,748 

Ateam 

6.529 

20,198 

400,968 



2,946 

i 

430,641 

Bengal 

130,600 

183,800 

740,200 

2,700 

12,700 

400 

30,100 

1,100,600 

Bihar 

550,300 

115,100 

583,200 


32,700 

300.600 

1,640,800 

Bombay 

122,804 

182,462 

18,282 

987,046 

27,911 

46,982 

810,482 

2,145,969 

Burma 
Central Pro- 

24 

1,440,682 

6,782 

764,600 

9,104 

8 

8,548 

2,228,693 

vlnoea and 
Berar 

1.182,027 

466,413 

72,008 

148,614 


31,217 

409,114 

2,309,393 

Coorg 

41 


41 

Dolhi 


7 , 

10,216 




388 

10,661 

Madras 

North-West 

1,539 

802,143 

2,424 

3,496.023 

684,613 

263,870 

72,271 

5.221,883 

Frontier 

Province 

17 

4,082 

102,295 




55 

106.449 

Panjab 

United Pro- 

81,424 

99,988 

981,946 



* 44 

26,313 

1,138,716 

vinces 

308,028 

290,882 

284,876 

106,945 


9,064 

26,966 

1,026,760 

Orissa 

8,804 

121,983 

26,696 

11,943 

30,186 

26,301 

84,729 

309 ,592 

Bind 

12 

80,084 

189,071 

10 

18 

4,424 

28,878 

202,442 

Total 

2,342.204 

3,728,840 

3,318,490 

5,616,881 

684,627 

416,941 

1,806,294 

17,794,177 



Condi- 

1 Buoar 


Fibres 


Provinces 

ments 

and 

spices 

Sugar- 

cane 

Others* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

fibres 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Mervrara 

2,964 

382 

40,181 


84,308 

36,116 

157,496 

104 

34,412 

193,612 

Bengal 

173,300 

354,800 

63,000 

68,100 

2,154,800 

41,700 

2.254.600 

BUiar 

78,400 

460,500 

81,600 

211,000 

11,600 

254,000 

Bombay 

197,089 

83,664 

1,443 

3,713,602 


77,022 

3,790,624 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

87,788 

60,883 

29,017 

518,642 

t446 

653 

619,741 

Berar 

118,936 

32,229 


3,951,645 


141,484 

4.093,129 

Coorg .. 

4,267 

40 



Delhi 

699 

4,699 


2,067 


636 

2,693 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 

672,204 

119,650 

91,252 

2,487,062 


169,177 

2,646,229 

Province . . 

2,187 

71,636 


21,182 


1,667 

22,749 

Punjab 

34,868 

564,348 


2,909,152 


60,861 

2,960,008 

United Provlnoes 

112,064 

2,464,627 


691,810 

3,187 

267,016 

961,962 

Orissa . 

25,636 

3,580 

81,386 

1,241 

8,322 

18,500 

7,846 

29,667 

Sind 

6,454 

238 

893,976 

461 

894,427 

Total . . 

1,413,872 

4,286,178 

186,191 

16,367,464 

2,640,879 

769,906 

18,667,748 


* Arm. under nigar« 7 ieldUig j^aata other than lugaroaae. 
t Under referenoe. 
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AlBA TT!n>BR DlfTIBlirr OlOK OVLTITAnD IB 108^7 IB BAOB FBOTIBOB. 


Provlnoes. 

Dyes and Tan- i 
nlng materials I 

1 Drugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Grope. 

Indigo 

Others 

Opium 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobaooo 

Other 
Drugs 
and Kar- 
Qotlcs (a)i 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres | 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara 






88 


1,063 

Assam 




488.025 


12,402 



Bengal 


.. 


203,100 


807,300 

8,600 

107,900 

Bihar 

1,400 



4,000 


126,800 


28,600 

Bombay 

6 

949 


12 

4 

144,808 

27,880 

2,621,870 

Burma j 

412 



55,514 

13 

108,606 

65,684 

219,741 

Central Provinces 









and Berar 

14 

20 




12,881 

1,828 

618.076 

Coorg 




416 

40,762 




Delhi < 

10 





1,004 


38,216 

Madras 

30,096 

902 


75,349 

66,987 

253,160 

154.672 

682,763 

N orth- W est Frontier 









Province 

« 

47 




12,601 

191 

136,384 

Punjab 

9,147 

12.110 

2,300 

9,680 


61,699 

1,002 

4,089,449 

United Provinces 

2.197 

610 

7,960 

6,603 


80,068 

2,686 

1,461,888 

Orissa 


1,076 



61 

29,676 

1,666 

19314 

Bind 


618 


•* 


6,646 

111 

126,806 

ToUl 

43^84 

16,337 

10,260 

793,603 

97,827 

1,161,274 

259,210 

10,792,810 

_ __ 

' 

— 

__ — 

' 

— 

__ 




(a) Indudei Cinoboo* &nd Indian hemp aUo. 


Provinces 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops 

Miscellaneous 

Crops 

Food, Non food 

ToUl 

area 

sown 

Deduct 

area 

sown 

more than 
once 

Net 

area 

sown. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

AJmer-Merwars 

896 

12,945 

4,640 

37’), 418 

60,272 

826,146 

Assam 

462,932 

(b) 

18'>,298 

7,397,866 

784,379 

6,618,476 

Bengal 

786,700 

244,600 

79,200 

29,403,400 

4,937,100 

24,466,800 

Bihar 

417,900 

1,060,600 

819,600 

24,487,300 

4,670,700 

19.916,600 

Bombay 

203,029 

2,182 

6,859 

29,170,878 

1,016,869 

28,164,019 

Burma 

1,010,120 

14,920 

228,172 

19,348,972; 

1,178,800 

18,166,172 

Central Provinces and 




1 



Berar 1 

139,638 

2,585 

1,080 

27,661,440 

2,957,626 

24,693,916 

Coorg 

8,801 



148,610 

1,208 

142,402 

Delhi 

6,754 

1,297 

260 

289,694 

76,408 

214,186 

Madras . 

719,361 

29,881 

149,653 

86,597,412 

4,891,906 

81,706,606 

North-West Frontier 







Province i 

25,997 

41,216 

8.940 

2,706,817 

888,424 

2,817,898 

Punjab 

264,014 

234,898 

16,160 

82,660,968 

4,754,990 

27,906,978 

United Provinces 

661,772 

228,104 

82,261 

45,114,441 

8,947,487 

86,166.964 

Orissa 

150,645 

65,911 

204,869 

7,037,848 

561,548 

6,486.800 

Sind 

45,203 

2,985 

1,001 

(d)5,298,877 

544.294 

4,764,683 

Total 

4,835,262 

1,932,123 

1,230,983 

267,679,830 

(«) 

85,650,900 

281,928,430 


(b) Includes under ** mlsoflUnneous non food crops ’* (d) Includes 43,880 acres for which 
dsUiki are not available, (e) Includes 48,880 acres for which details are not avidiable. 




, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 



* The statistics of the production of tea and jute are for the Calendar jear 1936 f Includes mixed crops of United Provinces § Not available 
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Figures for 1936-37 are subject to rcTision t Includes 141,000 acres for which details are not availaWe 



1927-28 I 1928-29 , 1929-30. 1930-31. ' 1931-32 1932-33 > 1933-34 11934-35 i 1935-36. 11936-37 
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Irrigation. 


Tho chief characteristics ol the Indian rainfall, ossistAnce In Northern India, upon the 
are Its unequal distribution over the country, Himalavan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
Its irregular distribution throughout the sea- cold weather rains are even heavier than 
sons and its liabilitv to failure or serious defl- those of tiie south-west monsoon, the principal 
ciency The normal annual rainfall varies from non-storage systems are found 
460 inches at CherrapunJI in the Assam hills to 1 ^ ^ i 

less than three Inches In Upper Sind The ! The exp^lsnt o^f storing water In the monswn 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any ntm tat ion during the su^equontd^ wither 

station In any one year was 905 inches, recorded oas been practised in India from time Imme- 
at Cherrapunjl in 1861, while at stations in In their simplest form, such storage 

Upper Sliid it has been nil There are thus works consist of an ejirthen embankment 
iwrtlons of the country which suffer as much constnicfed across a valley or depression, behind 
from excessive rainfall as others do from which the water collects, and those under 
drought Government control range from small tanks 

irrigating only a few acres each to tlie huge 
The second important characteristic of the reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
raiiifaUis Its unequal distribution throughout which are capable of storing over 20,000 
the seasons Except In the south-east of the million uibic feet of water By gradually 
ninlnsula, where the heaviest precipitation ) escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
Is received from October to December, by far i a supply can be maintained long after the river 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the; on which the reservoir la situated would otbe^ 
south-west monsoon, between June and October i wise be dry and useless 
During the winter months the rainfall is com - 1 

paratively small the normal amount varying. The Three Classes —Prevlonsly all Irrlga- 
trom half an inch to two indies, while the hot! tlon works were divided Into three classes 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- ! Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
titally rainless Consequently it happens the trlennlum 1021-24 the method of deter- 
that in one season of the year the greater part mining the source from which the funds for the 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene i construction of Government works was pro- 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth ofjvlded was changed, and now all works, whe- 
vogetation , in another period the same tract ther major or minor, for which canltal accounts 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The'sre kept, have been re-classIQea under two 
transition from the latter to the former stage, heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
often occurs in a few days From the agricul- ! third class embracing areas Irrigated by non- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory ' capital works The main criterion to be satis- 
feature of the Indian rainfall is it liability to fled before a work can be classed as productive 
failure or serious deficiency The average I la that It shall, within ten years of the corn- 
annual rainfall over the whole country Is about } pletlon of construction, produce suffldeat 
45 inches and there Is but little variation from I revenue to rover its working expenses and the 
tills average from year to >ear, the greatest j Interest charges on its capital cost Most of 
recorded being only about seven inches But! the largest Irrigation systems In India belong 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary to the productive class The total capital 
variations are found At mauy stations annual I outlay direct and Indirect on irrigation and 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 'navigation works, Including works under 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of i construction, amounted at the end of the year 
the normal amount has been recorded In a year 1935 86 to Bs 153 18 orores 
of extreme drought 

! Unproductive works sre constructed primarily 
Scarcity —Cla£Blng a year In which the j with a view to the protection of precarious 
deficiency Is 25 per cent as a dry year and one tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
in which it Is 40 per cent as a year of severe 1 periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
drought, the examination of past statistics tlon in times of famine. They are financed 
allows that, over the precarious area, one year ifrom the current revenues of India, generally 


iu five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought It Is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great Irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Worka. — The Government 


from the annual grant for famine relief and 
Insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately Justified by a comparison of the valne of 
each acre protected fba^ upon such factors 
as the iffobable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 

— — jtioo of the tract, the area already protected 

Irrigation works of India may be divided into and the minimum area which must be protected 
two main cUusm, th^ provided with artificial, in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
storage, and those dependent throughout the with the cost of such protection 
year on the natural suppliea of the rivers from j 

which they have their origin In actual fact, ; Nearly one-eighth of the whole area Irr^ted 
practically every irrigation vrotk depends upon in India from Government works Is emoted 
storage of one kind nr another birt, in many by minor works for wtdoh no oapttid aooonnt 
Cases, this Is provided by natnre witaont man^'is kept. 
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Irrigation Charge<i. 


Growth of Irrigation —J t'tre has, duriup 
tho iMt fifty yean, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation worka 
From lOi million acres in 1B78~79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 10^ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 31 85 
million acrea in 1085-86 

The main increase has been in the clan of 
I>roductive works, which irrigated 4} million 
acres in 1878 70 and rose to 20,756,200 acres in 
192e-27 During the year 1985-36 the areas 
Irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 24 05 acres and 8 38 
acres, respectively 

The area Irrigated in 1985-36 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 11 19 million acrea 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 601,347 acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Tndlan States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 65 million acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4 31 million acres 

Capital and Bevenue — The total capital 
Invested in the works has risen from Rs 42,30 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Its 163 18 crorf s in 1935 30 
Tile gross revenue for the year was Rs 1 378 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs 602 lakhs, 
the net return on capital being, therefore, 6 7 
per cent 

Charges for Water — -Tlje charges for 
water are levied In different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Bind, tl>e 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for wut,er, O/lOths of this assessraeut 
being regarded ns due to the canals In others, 
as in parts ot Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed aocording 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may 
however bo regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to tlie 
crop grown Lower rates are often levied in 
oases where irrigation is bv “ lift ", that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to It by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field 

Various other metltods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of tlie water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultiv'utor fully under 
stands the principle of "No crops, no oharge" 
which is now followed as far as possible In canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop 

The rates charged vary oonslderab'y with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often unon tlte several canals in a stnule 
province Ihue in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7-8-0 to 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 


Rs 3-4-0 to Us 5-4 0 per acre for who it, from 
Rs 8 to Rs 4-4-0 per acre (or cotton and from 
Rs 2 to Rs 8-4-0 per acre for millets and pnlses 
Charge is made for additional waterings 
Practically speaking, Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or If its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted 

A somewhat different svstem, the long lease 
avstero, Is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether tliey 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question wlicther Irrigation vrtll be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply Bv 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently there is no temptation 
to wait tin the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small projxirtion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives 

Central Bureau of Irngetion —An im- 
portant event of tlio trlennmm 1930 33 was 
th( establishment of a Ointral Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essi iitial adjunct of the Gentrul 
Board of Irrigation This organization satis 
lies a want long Mt bv irrigation ofilcers and has 
git at jxjtentlalitieH in connection wltli the deve 
lopmtnt of Indian irrigation The Bureau came 
into lieing in May 1931 Its main objects are to 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perk nco on irrigation and alliei HUliJicts lietween 
tlie eiiglmer oflioers of the various provinct's , to 
co-onllnatc research in irrigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminak the results 
achieved , to convene at intervals general 
congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will bo discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces , and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other eoimtrles with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information 
These objects necessitate among otlier things the 
maintenance of a eompn honsive library of Irrlga 
tlon publications both Indian and foreign and 
the expenditure on the establishment and on 
the library Is considerable The bureau was 
linanaid during the >ear 1931 32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consontetl to (ontrlbute towards Its support, and 
It has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments 

TriennUl Comparisons — Ihe average area 
Irrigated in Britiah India by Government worka 
of ^ classes during the triennlum 1933 36 was 
30 07 million acres 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the Ubie below — 

Provinces | 

Average area Irrigated 
in trlennium 
1980-S8 

1 

Average area irrigated 
in triennlum 
1983-36 

Madras 

1 7,484,466 | 

7,448,147 

Bomba} (Deccan) 

j 382,729 

382,800 

Sind . 

I 8 690,000 

4,226,031 

Bengal 

6*’., 740 

127,808 

United Provinces 

3, 80'*, 205 

3,977,404 

Punjab 

10,995,258 

11,007,776 

Burma 

2,076,435 j 

1 2,105 384 

Bihar and Orhsa 1 

886,834 j 

1 887 408 

Central Provinces j 

405,184 

1 332,500 

North-West Frontier Provlnci 1 

806,080 

481,135 

Rujpotana 

25,098 

26,446 

Balnchistan 

21,430 

20,700 

lotnl 

j 30-11 408 

1 "iO, '172,709 

Prodoctive Work# —Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison U ghen in the 
’ollowlng table It will be se^n that the average area irrigated by such works during the tnen- 
alum was approximately two million more than in the previous period — 

Provinces j li 

Average area irrigated 

D previous trlennium 
1930 33 

Average area Irrigated 
in trlennium 
1933-36 

Uadras 

3,835,277 ] 

3,882,729 

i>ombay-DeccaD 

6,089 

5,148 

"ind 

2,706,047 ' 

4,092,675 

Inlted Provinces 

3,508,892 

1 3,583,062 

Punjab 

10,314,031 

, 10,295,230 

[iurma 

1,446,121 

1,461,310 

Bengal 

yu 

74,313 

' ehar and Orissa , 

Nil 

395,172 

'^’orth-West Frontier Province 

203,238 

231,241 

Total ‘ 

22,009,295 

24,020,880 


Taking the productive ivorks aa a whole, 
he capital Invested in t^em was, at the end of 
985 33, Bs 10,721 lakhs The net revenue for 
he year was Be 810 lakhs giving a return 
' *>8 per cent as compared with 9 per cent in 
1918-19 and 9i per cent, in 1919*20 In consi- 
lering these figures it most be remembered that 
he capital invested includes the expenditure 
ipon several works which have only lately come 
uto oneratiOD and others which were unde u 


>Datruction, which classes at present contrl 
iite little or nothing in the way of revenue , 
loreover only receipts from water rates and a 
lare of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
ttrodnetion of irrigation are credited to the 
cnals, BO that the returns include nothing on 
ccount of the large addition to the ganerai 
ivenuea of the country which follows in the 
ake of their construction 
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Unproductive Works --Turning now to the unproductive works, 
▼srtous provinces during the triennlum ware as below — 

the areas irrigated in the 

Provlnoes. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennlum 
1930-33 

Average area Irrigated 

In previous trienuiom 
1933-30 

lHadras 

361,024 

I 396,724 

Bombay-Deooan 

204,715 

1 209,700 

Sind 

834,805 

1 104,594 

Bengal . 

30,548 

22,681 

United Froyinoea 

274,565 

1 384,5‘<2 

Punjab 

681,227 

! 712,546 

Banna 

562,109 

572,197 

Bihar and Orissa 

884,350 ; 

' 490,849 

Central Prorinoes 

374,556 

305,562 

North-West Frontier Provlntc 

191,850 

199,894 

Bajputana 

25,098 

26,046 

Baluchistan 

21,430 

20,760 

Total 

4,455,437 

J, 445, 686 


Non-capital Works — 'Itie results obtained from the non-capital works are given below — 


Provinces 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennlum 
1980-83 

1 Average area 

c irrigated In 

j triennlum 

1933-36 

Madras . 

3,297,561 

3,160,693 

Bombay-Doccan 

171,925 

168,952 

Sind 

62,637 

27,763 

Bengal j 

24,179 

30,865 

United Provinces 

21,748 

9,757 

Burma . 

68,145 

71,877 

Bihar and Orlasa 

2,484 

' 1,387 

Oantral Provinces ... 

30,623 

26,939 

Total 

3,679,811 

S, 506,238 
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Irriitated Acreage* — eomparison of the acreage of crops matured during 19S5-86 by 
meatiB of Government irrigation ayiUmi with the total area under cuitivaiton in the several 
provinoeB is given below — 


Provinces 

Net area 
cropped 

Acres 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works 

Acres 

Percentage of 
area Irrigated 
to total 
cropped area 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1985-36 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State Irriga- 
tion 

In lakhs of 
rupce^ 

M'ldns 

36,628,827 

7,552,615 

20 60 

2.054 

2,282 

Bombay Deccan 

26,875,991 

372,669 

1 41 

1,072 

192 

Sind 

4.808,308 

4,316,052 

89 76 

8,084 

776 

Bengal 

27,695,800 

205,621 

0 74 

537 

94 

United ProvinoeB 

35,278,077 

4,319,137 

12 2 

2,7l2t 

2.210 

Punjab 

31,850.834 

•11,196,637 

85 15 

3,469 

3,000 

Burma 

18,210,000 

2,153,000 

11 8 

696 

6 

Bitiar and Orissa 

28,075.500 

940,248 

8 a 

628 

868 

C P (excluding Berar) 

20,852,815 

823,000 

1 6 

679 

96 

\ \V F Province 

2,242,811 

431,000 

19 22 

815 

150 

Itajputana 

436,598 

23,950 

5 48 

! 86 

6 

Balnchlstan 

421,246 

20,868 

4 06 

86 

8 

Total 

232,376,287 

81.863,377 

18 7 

15,318 

10,032 


* In addition 061,847 acres were irrigated on the Indian State channels of the WcBttrn 
^tuuna canal, the Sirhind and the Ghaggar canals 

t Includes E« 219 lakhs on Hydro-Blectrlc works and 40 lakhs on State tube wells 


New Works — The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
CanilB in Sind, the Cnuvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals In the Pun- 
jab The Lloyd Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy earb in 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4 726 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opened with effect from 
the financial vear 1932-33 

Providing for the irrigation of a total antl- 
(ipattd area of approximately 5^ million acres 
on attainment of full development the main 
fiatures of the scheme arc a Barrage a pproxl- 
mauiv A mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkiir, three large canals taking off from above 
tht Barrage on the right bank of the Biver and 
four canals on the left bank of the Elver with a 
s'paratt head-regulator for each canal The 
total expenditure (excluding interest charges) 
incurred on the project to the end of March 1985 
amounted to Es 20 OScrores Tlie construction 
estimate of the project was closed on the 80th 
September 1 933 The yearunder review was the 
fourth year of operation of the Barrage canals 
and their general working was satisfactory The 
important construction work carried out during 
the year under review consisted of the excava- 
tion of main and branch watercourses and 
the construction of modules and hume pipe 
culverts 

The Satie] Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1982-83 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 


in 1921-22 It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Bulelmanke, Islam, 
and Fanjnad Headworks During the trlennlum 
ending 1982-33 all the State Canals taking 
ofl[ from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadlqla, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasla and Panjnad Canals Uklng off 
from the Panjnad Headworks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-38 amounted to Es 33 81 crores 
The total area to be irrigated is 6,10S,000 acres, 
or nearly 8,000 square miles Of this, 2,075,000 
acres are perennial and 3 033,000 acres non- 
perenntol irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British 
territory, 2,625,000 acres In Bahawalpur and 
841,000 acres In Bikaner. 

The Canvery-Mettnr Project 1 b the most 
important project completed during thetrlennium, 
unaer review and Its inauguration ceremony 
was performed on the 2l8t August 1934 The 
project was sanctioned in 1 926and Its sanctioned 
estimate amounts to Es 737 lakhs. It has been 
framed with two main objects in view, first, to 
Improve the existing fluctuating water supplies 
for the Cauvery delta Irrigation of over a million 
acres and, secondly, to extend Irrigation to a 
new area of 801,000 acres The project in- 
volved — 

(i) the construction of a large dam on the 
(^uvery at Mettur, the ol^ect of the dam 
being to store the flood waters of the river 
and to TJass them down to the delta as and 
when required 
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(it) the construction of an irrigation canal 
(tlio Grand Anicut canal) taking oS on the 
right bank of the Oauvery , and 
(ttt) the Improvement and extension of the 
existing Vadavar canal in the Cauvery 
delta 

A saving of Hs 74 73 lakhs Is expected in the 
sanctioned estimate and thr project is 
estliiuited to jield a net revenue of over 
Eh 50 lakhs Apart from the extension of 


irrigation to new areas (271»000 acres on the 
Grand Anient canal and 30,000 acres on the 
Vadavar canal) second crop cultivation is expect- 
ed to increase by 175,000 acres The potentia- 
iiticBof Mottur as an industrial centre are now 
considerable for the area will possess the great 
advantages of cheap power, an ample supply of 
water and proximitv to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites 
in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Cauvery 


[Edttonal Note — The figures given throughout this article are the latest obtainable from tlio 
Government of India at the time of going to press ] 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great Irri- 
gation schemes They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule, the real eastern 
instrument is the well The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the Irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
Is more careful in the use of it, well water 
exerts at least three times as much doty as 
canal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lauds produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems. It must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the poBslbllltles of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 

Varieties of Wells —Wells In India are 
of every description They may be Just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or Id thesundv wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level Is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
Is the pieoUah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, Just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet For greater 
lifts bullock power is Invariably used This is 
generally barneraed to the mot, or leather bag. 
Which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
iamp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well Sometimes the mof is Just a leather 
bag, more often it Is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatns can be constmet- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mof Is 
ouaurpaased in efficiency There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pots running round a wheel Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock This bat been found 
economical where the water supply Is sufflclentlv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked Goveruraent have systematicaUv 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to Improvement 
These advances, termed takavx, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate ol 
Interest tbelng 61 per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account In 
other provinces the exemption lasts lor specific 
uertods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk 

Tanks — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of Irrigation is the tank The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most consplcu 
ous features In the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any slxe It may vary from a great 
work like I.ake8 Fife and 'Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perlyar Lake in 
Travancore, lioldlng up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading theii 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian clvili 
satlon Some of these works in Madras are oi 
great size, bolding from three to four bllUor 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles 
The luBcripttons of two largo tanks in tb< 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still im 
gate from two to four thousand acres are sale 
to be over 1,100 years old Tang irrigation li 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind 
but it is found in some form or other in all otbei 
provmces, including Burma, and finds its hlgbes' 
development in Madras In the ryotwar 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small 
est tanks are controlled by Government li 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanka ar( 
State works According to the latest figure 
the area irrigated from tanka is about eigb 
nolilion acres, but In many coses the supply li 
extremely precarious So far from tanks belui 
a refuge in famine they are often quite uselea 
Inasmuch as the raiutall does not suffice to fil 
them and they remain dry throughout th 
season 
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The mcteoiolojiCy of India like that of other 
countries Is largely a result of its geographical 
position The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormooi sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the North* 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter. Central Asia beoomes 
an area of Intense cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate sone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemupherc 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes s super-heated region drawing towards 
it an Immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
nhich it has picked up In the course of its long 
pissage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevslla 

Mobsoom — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India Is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons Ouring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea* 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
alter which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set In over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
iiaif of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
5 ear have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
tne north east Trades and a graduallv extend 
Ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finallv embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
Sne weather conditions exist during this period, 
tit , the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India In the former region the north-east 
winds which set In over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
carves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months Jane to September, 
*•€ , tbs summer monsoon, at the Usdras Ob- 
servatory amounta to 16*46 Inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to I>e- ; 
eember ammnta to 81*78 Inches The other ; 
region In which the weather is unsettled, during 


this period of generally settled coodltloas, Is 
! North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a sucoseslon of sbaliow storms from the west- 
ward The nnmber and obareeter of these 
storms vary very largely from yesr to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded 
In normal years, however, In Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
i of disturbed weather (occurrtrg during the 
passage of these storms) and tight to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the tour mouths, 
December to March, amounta to 5 75 Inches 
while the total tall tor the four months, June 
to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in tills region than that of the summer mon 
soon Ibese two periods of subsidiary “ rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small In absolute amount Is of the 
greatest consequence as on It largely depend 
Che grain and wheat crops of Northern India 

_ Spr^ Meadu —March to May and part of 
Juue form a period of rapid continuous iucreuie 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference noriliward 
of the area of greatest beat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100* occur In the Deccan , In April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105*. lies over the south of the Central Pro 
Vinces and Gujarat , In Hay maximum tem 
petatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country wbUe In June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe 
raturei exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the higbesc tempe 
rsture hitherto recorded is 1Z7° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12tb, IPIO During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 

g lace In the ah movements over India, Inclnd 
ig the disappearance ot the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circnlatlcii 
over India and Its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local clrcolatlon, characterised by strong hot 
winds down tbe river valleys of Northern India 
and Increasing land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result In the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dost storms 
in tbe dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is tnter-aotion between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from tbe interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that aeoonnt vary destructive being 
known as " Nor*wotters ** in Bengal 
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Bjr thr time tbe area of gtcateat heat hat 
been establithed over North-west iDdU, In th« 
iMt week of May or flrtt of fane, India hat 
become tbe seat of low barometric presinres 
relatively to tbe adjacent seal and the whole 
character of tbe weather cbansea. Daring 
tbe hot weather period, ditonsied above, tbe 
wlndi and weather are mainly determined 
by local oondJtiont. Between tbe Eoaator 
and lAt. 80° or 85° aoath the wind drcalation 
is that of tbe sooth-east trades, that is to say 
from abont Lat &0°-85° sooth a wind from 
sooth-east blows over tbe sortaoe of tbe sea 
up to aboot tlie equator. Here the air risee 
into the oppet strata to How back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circolation. 
t e , between tbe Equator and Lat 20° to 25° 
North, there exists u light unsteady clrouta* 
tlon the remains of tbe north-east trades, that 
is to say aboot Lat 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where aide by aide with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, tbe 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still farther to the northward and In the Im - 1 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breetes 
which are attributable to the difference in tlM 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea It la now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of tbe south-west monsoon period Ihe sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with ft tbe area of ascent of the south-east 
trades eiroulation Thus tbe south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as tbe thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At tbe same time tbe tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to nelgbhourlug 
^ler regiona— more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finely breaks up. the Immense circulation 
of tbe South-east Trades, with Its cool, moisture 
ladea winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation procee^ng between 
tbe Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the aooth-wegt monsoon proper This Is tbe 
most Important seasoo of tbe year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least flve-slxths 
of tbe people of India 

When this corrent Is tolly established a con- 
unnoni air movonent extends over the Indian 
Ocean, tbe Indian seas and tbe Indian land 
at^ from Lat. 80° 8. to Lat. 80° N. tbe southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half tbe south-west monsoon The most 
ImTOrtant fact about It is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
exten^ve oceanic area where steady svapora- 
tlon is constantly in promesi so that where 
the currrent enters the Indian seas and flows 


over tbe Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters tbe Indian seas quite 
at tbe commencement of June and in the course 
of tbe suoceediug two weeks spreads over tbe 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern Umlti. It advances over 
I India from these two seas. The Arabian Bea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over tbe Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Centra) 
India, Eajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion Is directed towards Burma, 
Eart Bengal and Assam while another portion 
corves to south at tbe bead of tbe Ba> and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up tbe Oangetlc plain Tbe south-west mon- 
soon coDtlnnes for three und a half to four 
months, viz, from the beginning of fune to 
tbe middle or end of September Daring its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of tbe rainfall 
distribution being as follows Tbe greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
meat as that of tbe Bengal current, blows 
directly on to tbe west roast districts 
Here it meets an almost continuous hiU range, is 
forced Into ascent and gites heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 Inches most 
of which falls in four months liie current 
after parting with most of Its moisture advances 
across tbe Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into tbe 
Bay where It coalesces with the local current. 
Tbe northern portion of tbe current blowing 
across tbe Gujarat, Kathiawar and Bind coasts 
Ives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
Istrlcts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Bajputaua, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heav\ 
rain in tbe Eastern Punjab, Eastern Bajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
tbe current meets and mixes with tbe monsoon 
current from tbe Bay. 

The monsoon corrent over tbe southern 
half of tbe Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and Is thus directed towards tbe 
Tenasserlm bills and up tbe valley of the 
Irrawady to which It gives very heavy rain 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and Immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of tbe 
Assam Hills Is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to tbe southern face of these bills The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
from tbe southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by tbe barrier of tbe 
Himalayas and gives general rain over tbe 
Gangetlc plain and fairly frequent rain over tbe 
lower ranges of tbe Himalavas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the sooth of this easterly wind of tbe 
Bay cnrreut and to the north of the westerly 
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wlad of the Arabian Sea current there eziitt 
a debatable area ruaalng roagbly from Htflaar 
in the PoDjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Cboia Nagpur to Orlara, whore oelther 
current of the tnooaoon prevaila la thla area 
the ralofall Is aooerUio and would probablj 
be light, but that the atornu from the Bay of 
Beo^ exhibit a marked tendeocy to advance 
along thla track and to give It heavy falU of 
oocaalonal rain 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June tu September) is 100 Inches over part 
uf the west coast, the amount diminishes east* 
ward, Is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and Is 
onlv 5 Inches in South Madras, it is over 100 
Inches on the Tenasserlm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches In Upper 
Burma, it is over 100 Id the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
Is only 6 inches In the Indus Valley 

The month to month distribution for the 


whole of India la — 



May 

. 8-1 

Inches 

June 

7-0 


July 

11 2 


August . 

. 10*3 


September 

. 7 0 


October , 

3*3 



Cv clonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
variable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz, 
Mar and November, but in the Bav they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total nnmber 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly dlstribation 

Jan Feb Mar Apl May June 
Bay of Benga’ 1 4 18 28 

July Aug Sep. Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

{For monzoon of 


Jan. Feb. Mar ApU Hay June 
Arabian Uaa . .. 2 16 

July Aug Sep Oct. Nov. Deo. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 l 6 .• 

Ihe preceding paragraphi give an account 
of the normal procession 01 the seasons through* 
out India during the year, but it most be re* 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
tiena from tha nonw and that In some 
years these variations are very large This la 
more particularly the case with the dMOontlnuoua 
element rainfall The moat Important va* 
rlatlons In this element which may occur are *— 

( 1) Delay In the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

IZ) A prolonged break In July or August or 
both 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country 

'4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than uraal 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country Examples 
of this occur every year 

About the middle of September fine and 
fieeh weather begins to appear In the extreme 
north-west of India This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of ralnv weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October tbs rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the sooth 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region] flee 
clear weather prevailing tbrougbout This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modiflcationi which are Inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Functions of the Department — The India (0) The Issue to the public of up-to date 
3ieteorologk'a! Department was instituted in weather reports and of rainfall forecasts These 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various ) duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
pro\lnclal meteorological services which had roittee of Enquiry Into the causes of famine 
sprung up before tliat date The various duties ' In India 

which were Imposed on the Department at the I Meteorological researches of a ceneral 

time of Its formation were from time to time I character hut Mrtli>iiU^ 

tZiTmOTe'D? toMn Ihe hUtoS" oZmJ Sr’" »' -“»“«<>" “““ 

which they were assumed, may be briefly I 

summarised as follows — I (/) The Issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal ! telegraphic warnings of 

districts of the approach of cj clonic storms , rainfall and frost (cold wave) nialnly to 

I Government offlchils (eg, canal and railway 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 1 ^hglneers, Collectors, Directors of Agriculture, 
to ships in the India seas, and the collection of ' ®te ) and through the newspapers to the public 
meteorological data from ships International I general 

recommendations on these subjects are contained (A) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
in Appendix IV and geophysical information In response to 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 1 officials, commercial firms or 

meteorological data and the publication of cilma - , Individuals 

tologlcal statistics These were orlglnallv under- 1 (1) Technical supervision of rainfall regls- 
token in order to furnish data for the Investlga* tration carried out under the control of provl^lal 
tlon of the relation between weather and disease ' Government authorities 
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ii) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
Tiilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data 

(Jt) The 1 sBue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and mllltarj , the latter being in 
collaboration with the Eoyal Air Force Inter- 
national recommendations on this subject are 
contained In Appendix III 

(1) The training and examination in meteoro- 
logy of candidates for air pilot's licences 

(rw) Study of meteorology In relaticm to 
Apiculture, on which the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture In India made the recommendations 
contained In Appendix V 

(n) Broadcast of weather data for the benefit 
of ships at sea, both naval and mercantile and 
of other meteorological oABces in neighbouring 
countries as well as in India In addition to 
these meteorological duties the India Meteoro- 
logical Department was from time to time made 
responsible for or undertook various other im- 
portant duties, such as — 

(o) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Navy 

(p) Observations and researches on tenestrlal 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona 

{q) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Rodaikanal 

(r) Maintenance of seismologlcal instruments 
at various centres 


ORGANISATION. I 

RsqiorsoMiits tor WMthsr foracuts — It isj 

necessary to note that practical meteorology 
implies a meteorological orpnisatiou, not mer^y 
individual meteorologists relying upon their 
own jpersonal and purely local observations The 
making of a single forecast in any of the larger 
meteorological offices of the world requires the 
oo-operation of some hundreds of persons First 
of all, it presumes that instruments have been 
indented according to special specifications, 
tested thoroughly on receipt from the makers 
and distributed to observers all over the country 
The mere distribution of the instruments does 
not see tlie end of the preliminary work Sites 
for instruments have to be selected with care 
and observers everywhere have to be instructed 
how to read the instruments, record the observa- 
tions, and prepare weather telegrams in code 
In India some 400 observers co-operate daily 
to take simultaneous observations at about 
300 separate places, and hand in their reports 
to telegraphists, who transmit them to forecast 
centres, where, for rapid assimilation, clerks 
decode them and chart them on maps meteoro- 
logical experts then drew therefrom the conciu- 
sions on which their forecasts are based There 


are other observatories which take observations 
for climatoiogical purposes but do not telegraph 
them 

An efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations This is 
recognised in the International Tele-Communica- 
tion Convention, from which extracts of the most 
recent regulations relating to meteorological 
messages are given In Appendix \ I 

S«rvic« to public — to ports and thippinf — 

Whereas the public, in general, are served mostly 
through the newspapers which daily publisli 
extracts from tlie latest official weather reports 
and also print the heavy rainfall warnings and 
storm warnings, special arrangements are neecs 
sary' to meet the needs of most of the lndi\ldual 
Interests concerned Reports for shipping and 
to ports are issued from the meteorological 
offices at Poona and Calcutta The messages 
to ports Include advice or instructions for the 
hoisting of signals ot vary ing degrees of danger 
these signals being understood by men in charge 
of local craft as well as of the larger ships In 
Bengal heavy damage Is frequently caused by 
storms and nor’westers, particularly to small 
river craft and there is a special arrangement for 
warning river poits, river stations and police 
stations When storms threaten, ships at sen 
can receive bulletins in clear language at least 
twice a day and also messages containing synoptic 
data which are issued as regional messages 
from Karachi and Calcutta, and as an all India 
message from Bombay For the prompt issue 
of all these reports to ships at sea, the depart 
ment is dependent upon the wireless services of 
the Indian Navy and the (lovernment Telegraph 
Department It Is hoped soon to be able to 
arrange additional synoptic messages from 
Poona and later on a regional message from 
Delhi These sy noptic reports are also welcomed 
by meteorological offices in neighbouring 
countries which use the data to extend their 
own dally weather charts 

Stnric* to aamcnltnruto and aaifiiMort — 

Those engineers in charge of railroads, telegraph 
lines, and irrigation works who are on tlie warning 
lists receive their warnings of heavy rainfall oi 
high winds by special telegrams To agricul- 
turists in general no weathci sen ice of any real 
adequacy can be provided until there are w Ireless 
receiving sets In all the Milages Meanwhile 
frost warnings and heavy rainfall wnralngs are 
sent by telegram tu collectors or chief agricultural 
officers at the headquarters of many distucts 
Tlie difficulty then is to get that Information 
disseminated rapidly through a large district 
In areas where certain Interests are localised, 
as in Uie grape-growing district at Naslk, these 
telegrams are of the greatest value 

Motoorological statntict — The department 
has to organise itself not only for forecasting but 
also to serve as tlie “ public memory ” of the 
weather and climate of India These duties 
Involve the proper statistical arrangement of 
the weatlier data and their periodic publication 
in the form of daily, weekly, monthly, seasonal 
and yearly reports as well as occasional papers 
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ileallni; with loug term averages These reports 
are used by, or in reply to enquiries from, 
industrialists, engineers, medical men and 
otiiers 


InvMticatieiu asdi davalopBiHit — In^ estl 
gations on instrumente, on geophysld, on the 
physics of tlie weaUior from day to day and 
month to month have to be undertaken, partly 
in response to the ever increasing demands on 
the service and partly in response to ouquMea 
from onteide as well as inside the department 
It is to be noted that outside the government 
agencies dealing with meteorology there are few 
in the world and none in India working on 
research problems in meteorology The result 
Is that practically all development and new lines 
of work must be evolved from within the official 
departments 

ReqiiuranMata of aunnwi — Of all the major 
practical applications of meteorology, its service 
to aviation U the most recent, and lias developed 
into a spoclallsed and luirtlcularlv designed 
organisation For these reasons tlie service 
to aviators is described here in somewhat greater 
detail than the service to others Aviators 
require detailed Information about the weather , 
they wish to know winds at different levels aloft, 
liave Information about visibility, fogs, dust- 
storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc , along with forecasts of changes in these 
vlemcnts Many of these arc local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena 


llecoramendatlons regarding the nature of 
information to be supplied to aircraft, the exlil 
hltiou of current Information at aerodromes and 
tlio meteorological organisation of International 
nlrwajs have been embodied In Annexe G of 
the International Convention of Air Navigation 
(see Appendix III) In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
Ijc stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
Intervals along the airway to supply to the 
aviation personnel current Information and 
ioiecasts of weather conditions along the routes 

II [» to the next aerodrome of the same class 
I orecast centres should be established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
foiecasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
Inform itlon of pilots OUier re< onuncudatlons 
refer to hours and kind of observatlous and 
m inner of codifying them 

Same* for aviahoiL — In India, the 
meteorological service for aviation is, for 
tuanclal reasons, nut able to attain the standard 
recommended In Annexe G of the International 
tonvention The net-work of observatories 

III India is much sparser than that in Europe 
and America and the frequency of observations 
taken at each of them much smaller The 
30lX)-mile air route between Sharjah and Akyab 
Is served by two forecasting centres at Karachi 
and Calcutta, which prepare two svnoptic charts 
a da> based on observations taken twice dally 
at observatories reporting to them The sole 
forecasting centre in southern India is at Poona, 
which also prepares two synoptic charts dally 


The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along the main trans-India route has enabled 
the Meteorological Department to place the 
meteorolc^ical arrangements on a ‘ routine ’ 
basis Under tlie routine system, the trans- 
India Air Route la divided Into four sections 
with terminal points at Karachi, Jodhpur, 
AUaliabad, Calcutta and Ak>ab Forecasts 
for each section of the route are issued twice 
dally, at 13-00 and 21-00 hrs , I S T . and are 
distributed by wireless to aircraft in flight and 
to the aerodromes principally concerned The 
dissemination of the latest news about winds 
aloft and tlio latest ‘ current weather ’’ reports 
relating to cloud, visibility, rain, ground wind, 
etc , has been similarly placed on a routine 
I basis There are also arrangements for the 
supply of special reports of current weather at 
any time to aircraft In flight on request, as well 
las for voluntary reports legaidlng dangerous 
weather phenomena and their Improvement 
The work starts each day some hours before 
dawn, when pilot balloons with lanterns attached 
are released and obseived through theodolites 
for the computation of the upper winds The 
watch oil the weather continues all through tlie 
day, Saturdajs and holidays Included well on 
to mldiilglit The stutlons taking part in tlie 
scheme are Karaclil, Banner (through Karachi 
Radio), Jodhpur, Delhi, Cau'npore (through 
Delhi Radio), Allahabad, Gaya, Asansol (through 
Calcutta Radio), Calcutta and Chittagong 
On tlie Bahreln-Ivaraclil route, the distribution 
of upper wind and current weather reports by 
W/T takes place on days of flight of tlie Imperial 
Airway’s planes 

On other routes, the method of supplying 
weatlier reports cltlier in person or bv landllne 
or W /T, telegram to each individual aircraft 
separately is still in vogue, as wireless traffic 
with aeroplanes in flight Is not yet tally organised 
on these routes On tlio ostiblishment of 
aeronautical wireless stations on tlie Karuchl- 
Madras route, tlie routine system lias, however, 
been partially introduced tliere, upfier wind 
reports as well as current weather obsen’atlons 
taken at fixed hours being exchanged by W/T 
dally as a routine measure between aerodromes 
Tlio routine sjstem has been extended, tliougli 
ill a very limited form, on the Madias-Colonibo 
route On tlie Karaihi Colombo, Karachi 
Laliore, Bombay Deliil and Trivandrum 
Trlchlnopoly routes, landllne, telegrams, contain- 
ing news of current weather are exchanged 
between aerodromes and so to supplement the 
reports supplied bv the forecasting centres and 
pilot balloon stations 

The abovementioned arrangements for issue 
of current weather and pilot reports make it 
possible for aircraft to have the latest weather 
news from Important points on the air route 
The principal aerodromes on the route get copies 
of these messages and display them on weather 
notice boards 

GmmtbI organuatum of tho dop ar t m spt — 

In order to fulfil the various duties described in 
the preceding paragraplis the department is 
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organised Into a central oflSce, 7 Bub-offlcee, 
84 pilot balloon observatories and 306 weather 
observatories of various classes* distributed 
over a region stretching from the Persian Gulf 
on the west to Burma on the east The central 
office at Poona is the administrative headquarters 
of the department The control over weather 
observatories including the responsibility for 
scrutiny of records and for checking and compu- 
tation of data received from them is divided 
between the offices at Poona, Calcutta and 
Karachi Forecasting for aviation is divided 
between these three offices and the offices at 
Peshawar and Quetta , the last two forecast 
for military flying and do not serve civil aviation 
The Upper Air Office at Agra is in charge of 
all pilot balloon observatories in India and the 
Persian Gulf and therefore in immediate execu- 
tive charge of much of the meteorological service 
for aviation It will also be responsible for 
adequate liaison with other departments con- 
cerned, when the location of the office is moved 
from Agra to Delhi The Botnba\ and Alibag ob- 
servatories specialise in the study of Geophysics, 
particularly terrestrial magnetism and seismo- 
logv, while the observatort at Kodalkanal 
speclallseB In the study of solar physics Hectlon 
III describes in somewhat greater detail the 
general duties of these different offices and 
Appendix IT shows the number of posts ns on 
Ist December under each category in the 
main offices and observatories of tlie department 

On the separation of Buinm from India on 
let April, 1037, the Government of Burma 
started an Independent meteorologltal service 
for that tmmtry, with its headquarters at 
Rangoon The Burma Met‘‘orologlcal Depart- 
ment has assumed (outrol over all the surface 
and pilot balloon observatories In Burma and 
has taken over with effect from Ist Julj, 1037, 
the responsibility of Issuing weather reports 
and forecasts relating to the Purina area to the 
general public and also to aviators flving over 
Burma It has also taken oyer with effect from 
Ist April 193<), the iluties of issuing storm warn- 
ings to the ports In Burma and to shipping In 
Burman waters, which Idtherto was done by the 
Calcutta Meteorological Office 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFHCES. 

Headquarters Office, Poooe (F U W — 

The general administration of the department, 
including co ordination of technical work nud 
administrative and flmintial questions relating 
to aviation, Is carried on by the Ireadquarters 
office at Poona In addition it is in Immediate 
and complete charge of second, third fourth 
and fifth class observatories in central and 
southern India It publishes the Indian Daily 
Weather Report, Weeklv and Monthly Weather 
Reports and the annual volumes entitled the 
India Weather Review aitd also Issues two annual 
volumes containing rainfall data of about 3 000 
stations in India It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain warnings, Iroat and untimely rain 


warnings for practically the whole countrj% 
and the issue of warnings for storms in the 
Arabian Sea It Issues through the Navy W/T 
Station, Bombay, twice dally synoptic data of 
selected land stations and Bhlps for the benefit 
of shipping in Indian waters Weather forecasts 
in respect of aerial flights, either routine or 
occasional, over the Peninsula and the central 
parts of the country are Issued from this office 
Weather Charts ate prepared twice daily and a 
telegraphic weather summary covering the whole 
of India Is Issued daily to the press, and two 
regional telegraphic weather summaries covering 
the Peninsula and the centra] parts of the 
country respectively to other subscribers The 
headauarters office is responsible for practically 
all climatological work in India, including the 
preparation of normals of rainfall, temwraturc, 
humidity, etc , for all observatories It Issues 
a limited number of long range seasonal forecasts 
for the country It collects and analyses weather 
logs from shins In the Arabian Sea It Is respon- 
sible for the design, specification, test and repairs 
of all meteorological instruments used in the 
department, lor supply of instruments and stores 
to the different observatories and for maintaining 
stocks of instruments 

It maintains an upt>er nlr observatorv and a 
first (lass weather observatory It has facilities 
for research in theoretical and practical 
meteorologv Sounding billoon work in the 
Peninsula is directed from this office It collei ts 
and compiles for the International Aerological 
CoinmiKsion the upper air data in resfiect of 
India Burma, Cev Ion, Slam. Indo ( him Malav a 
and the Dutch Last Indies It (nrries on ill 
necessary correspondence with the various 
international commissions on tedinlcal questions 
and supplies meteorolocicnl data aud certain 
periodical returns to the international bodies 
The programme ol work of the Agricultural 
Meteorology Hectlon of the office includes experi- 
nientil work on mlcroclimiitology, standardi- 
sation of methods of observations under field 
conditions and construction of suitable instru- 
ments for the purpose as well us statistical 
investigations on the correlation of the area 
and V leld of crops w 1th weather 

The Headquarters Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely, General (Including Aviation 
subsection), leather, Observatories, Upper Air 
Instruments, Marine, Agricultural Meteorologv, 
Statistics and Library, for the execution of the 
above-mentioned work 

Upp«r Air Office, Am (U W ' S ) —This 
office Is the headquarters of upper air work iu 
India and maintains more than 3o pilot balloon 
stations scattered over India and up the Persian 
Gulf 51'inv of these stations are on aerodromes 
and the Agra Office is therefore In direct adminis- 
trative charge of much of the weather service for 
aviation and for the efficient working of a large 
part of that organisation It manufactures and 



• Classified into various classes, the number as It stood on Slst March 1939 was distributed 
as follows •— 


Class I II III IV V VI Total. 

Number 14 IPG 3« 18 23 16 306 
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It is reapoMlble for the deslm, Bpeclficatlon, 
test, repairs, storage and sapply of all Instru- 
ments and stores required for the observation 
of winds aloft Ite workshop makes the meteo- 
rograplis used in determining the temperature 
pressure and humidity of tl» upper air It is 
a principal centre of aerologlcal research work 
and collects and scrutinises the data of all pilot 
balloon ol^servatorles and also the sounding 
balloon data of northern and central India 
There is a seismologlcal observatory attached 
to the office 

Msteorelofical Officih Calcutta (F P W 

T ) — The Allpore Office is responsible for 
the publication of a Dallj Weather Report 
for north east India, for storm warning in the 
Bnj of Bengal, heavy rainfall warning In north- 
east India and for squall warnings in Bengal 
It ghes time signals bj time hall to the Port 
oi ( alcutta by wireless to shipping at sea and 
In telegraphic signals through the Indian tele- 
graph SiStein A regional telegraphic weather 
8 uminar\ for north east India Is Issued dally 
from this office It prepares two weather charts 
dall\ and Issues forecasts to airmen flying In 
north-east India east of Allahabad It is In 
charge of the auxiliary centre at Dum Dum and 
8 p(oud third, fourth and fifth class observatories 
in north-east India, and checks and computes 
ol)ser\ itlons and data for stations In this area 
It Issues twice dxlU through the Bhort-wn\e! 
aernu >iitlral W' T station at Calcutta scnoptic 
<lnt I of selected stations lu Its are \ It maintains 
a first fliss observatory and also a seismologlcal 
ohserv storv 

Meteorological Officei Karachi (F W > 

P A )— Tins office was established primarily as a 
fore(astlng centre for aviation It is res- 
ponsible for the issue of weather reports and 
forecists in respect of the 2 ,()(K) mile long section 
of the Tr.vns-India air route extending from 
Hhnrjiih or Jask on the west to Allahabad on 
the east and also all feeder routes in north-west 
Indli This office prepares two weather charts 
dallv and a dally weftlier report it also Issues 
a telegraphic weather suniunrv for north west 
Indli It is In chaigeof all auxiliary centres, 
current weather stations and second, third, i 
fourth and fifth class obseivatories In north west 
India (excluding Kashnili) Iran and Arabia 


It issues twice dally through the short-wave 
aeronautical W/T stations at Karachi synoptic 
data of selected stations In Its area of 
responsibility 

Colaba and Allbaf Obsanratoiict (W 

TM).— These observatories specialise In Geo- 
physics, particularly terrestrial magnetism, 
seismology and atmospheric electricity The 
Colaba observatory maintains a large number 
of self-recording meteorological instruments and 
Is responsible for the time-ball service In the 
Bombay harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Roval Navy It publishes an 
annual volume of the magnetic, meteorological 
and selsmographic observations and issues a 
dallv weather report during the months May to 
November every year It Is In administrative 
charge of the auxiliary centre at Juhu (Bombay) 

Kodailomal Obeenratonr (Sp W>S)— This 
observatorv specialises In the study of the 
physics of the sun and is specially equipp^ for 
spectroscopic observations and research It la 
also a seismologlcal station and a first class 
weather observatory The observatory Issues 
bulletins from time to time describing the results 
of Its observations of the surface of the sun 
and of special Investigations on the subject 

Meteorolofkal Offices at PeelMwar and 

Qnetta (F W • P A ) — Officers in-charge of 
these stations are responsible for the Issue of 
weather reports and forecasts to the Royal Air 
Forte pilots flying over routes In Baluchistan, 
Wazirlstan, the North West Frontier Province, 
bind and the Punjab generally and detailed 
local forecasts and warnings each for his own 
Immediate neighbourhood As a result of the 
earthquake damage In 1935 the Quetta Office 
has been temporarllv shifted to Karachi 

The Auxiliary centres (C) are situated at 
Jodlipur, New I)elhl Allaliabud, Dum Dum and 
Juhu (Bombay) The Professional or Meteoro 
logit al Assistant stationed at each of these 
centres Is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local vveathtr situation 
The latest Information available regarding thf 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him 


LIST OF OFHCERS IN THE INDIA METEOROLOaCAL DEPARTMENT 
AS ON IITH APRIL 1939. 


Meteorological Office. Poona 

Noiniand, ( harles William Blvth, ( I L , M 4 , 
DSC (Ediu ), Director General of Obser- 
vatories (on leave ex India) 

Banerji, Sudhansu Kumar, M 8 c , D Sc 
(Calcutta), Oflg Director (general of Obser- 
vatories 

Ramanathun Kalpathi Ramakrlshna, M A , 
D SC (Madras), s^upei Intending Meteorologist 


I Sen, Sachlndra Nath, M Sc (Calcutta and 
I London), Ph D (London), Meteorologist 
I (In transit to Karachi) 

Kahraji, Kaekhushro Jehangir B A (Hons ) 
BSC (Bombay), M Sc and Ph D (London), 
Meteorologist 

Sur, Nollnl Kanta, D He (Allahabad), Meteoro 
legist 

Sll, Jnanendra Mohan, B A (f alcutta), B 80 
(England), (Boston Tech ), Meteorologist 


Sohonl, VUhw'anath Vislinu, B A , M Sc (Bom ), Roy, Aniiya Krishna, B Sc (Calcutta), BJi 
Superinteudlng Meteorologist {offinatinfj ) | (Oxon), Meteorologist 
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List of Off icort in ffio bdU Meteorological Department 
as on 11th April 1939--contd 


Iyer, Vaidvanatha Uoralswainy, B A (Madras), 
Assist aut Meteorologist (on leave) 

Barkat All, B A , M 8c (Punjab), Meteorologist 
(officiating) 

Desal, Bhlmbhal Nichhabhai, B A (Hons ), 
LL B , M 80 (Bombay), Ph D , D So (Edln ), 
F R S E , Assistant Meteorologist 
Venklteshwaran, Sekharlpuram I’admnnabhan 
Ivor, B A (Hons ) (Madras), Assistant Meteo- 
rologist 

Ramaswamy, Chandr.isliokhara, M A (Hons ) 
(Madras), Assistant Meteorologist 
Purl, Hans Raj, M 8c (Punjab), Assistant 
Meteorologist (officiating) 

Sen Gupta, Prabhat Kumar, I> Sc (Allahabad), 
Assistant Meteorologist (officiating) 

Pendse, Chandrakant Gajaiian, B 8c (Bombay 
and London), M A , Pn D (Cambiidge), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Temporary ) 
Nagabliusliana llao, Kokkarachedu, M 80 
(Mysore), Assistant Mete orologlst (Temporary) 
Menezes, Caetano da Pledadc, BA, B Sc 
(Bombay), Assistant Meteorologist (ojjtciaiini ; ) 

Afncultiurol Msttorology Branch 

Ramdas, Ijakshminarayanapuram Anantha- 
kiishuaii, MA, PhD (Calcutta), Metcoro 
logist (Temporary) 

Mallik, Akshoy Kumar M Sc , B So (Ag ), 
Assoc 1 A R I , Assistant Agricultural 
Meteorologist (lemporary) 

Uppar Air Obaarvatory, Acra 

Cbatterjee, Gourlpati, Ral Bahadur, M Sc 
(Calcutta), Superintending Meteorologist 
Basu, Saradlndu, M Sc (Allaliabad), Meteoro- 
logist 

Das, Kusumeshu, M Sc (Punjab), Ph D (Bond), 
Assistant Meteorologist 

Matliur, Lakshmi Sahay, M Sc , D Phil (Allaha 
bad). Assistant Meteorologist (Ofig ) 
Chatterjoe, Nrisinlia Persad, M Sc (Cal ), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Temporary) 
Mohammad Aslam, M Sc (Aligarh), Assistant 
Meteorologist (Temporary ) 


I MctMTolofficnl Qfiep, Bonshny 

Savur, Srinivasa Rao, MA (Madras), PhD. 
(Bond ), Meteorologist 
MatMurelocicnl Office, Alipor*, Calcutta 

Pramanik, bushll Kumar, M 8r (Lucknow),. 

Ph D (Bond ), D I C , Meteorologist 
Roy, Bljoy Krishna, M Sc (Calcutta), Assistant 
Meteorologist 

Mai, bobhag, M 8c (Benares), Ph D (Bond ), 
Die, F R Met Soc , Asalstint Meteorologist 
Ananthakrishuan, Ramakrlshna Ayyar, M A , 
D Sc (Madras), Assistant Meteorologist 

mg) 

Mataorolofical Offica, Karachi 

SreenivasaJah, Bettadapur Naraslmhaiah, M Sc , 
(Calcutta), Meteorologist (Offg ) 

Malurkar, Sreenivas Laxmlnarasinha, B Sc 
(Mys), Mbc ((untub). Assistant Meteoro- 
logist 

Roy Clioudlmrl, buchlndra Nath M Sc (Cal ), 
Assistant Meteorologist (Offg ) 

Solar Phyuct Olwanratory, Kodaikanal 

Narayan, ApiMidwedula Lakshmi, MA, I) Sc 
(Madras), Director 

Dus, Anil Kumar, M Sc (Cal), D Sc (Paris),. 
Meteorologist (on probation) 

Motaorolorut with tha Royal Air Forco, 
Karadu 

Krisluiu Kao, Pamadi Ragha\endraiao, B Sc 
(Mysore), temIK)lar^ Meteorologist uith the 
Royal Air 3 ''orte (reniporiiriJc sUtioned at 
Karachi) 

On doputatioD to Burma Motoordogical 
Dopartmant 

Roy, Sures Chandra, M Sc (Calcutta), I) Sc 
(London), Meteorologist 

Das, Sautosh Kumar, M Sc (Dacca A Bond ),. 
Die (Bond ), A Inst P , F K Met Soc. 
(Bond ), Assistant Meteorologist 
Lai, Sh\um Saran M Sc (Lucknow & Bond ), 
Die, A Inst P , F R Met Soc , Assistant 
Meteorologist 
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MONSOON OF 1938. 


The umthwMt monsoon ponod, J une to 

September, was marked bv spells of heavy 
rains which resulted In floods In the Brahma 
putra \ alley in July and in the United ProMutes 
in August The total rainfall of the period was 
above the average In the east United Provinces, 
Bihar the Central Provinces, the Beccan, 
Mvsore and east iladras There was however, 
less rain than usual In northwest India partlcu 
larlv in and near the triangle — Delhi Lahore 
Ajmer Averaged over the plains of India, the 
scasoTi s rainfall was in excess bv b per cent 

During the rctrenhnq foutliHcct mori'^oon periods 
October to December the seasons rainfall was 
generallv scantv except over the region from 
(■n)ir»t and the Konkan to east Central India 
and the east ( entral Provinces and In Orissa 
and Assam Averaged over the plains of Indlv 
th' '•alufall v\ vs in deficit bv 19 per cent during 
the period 

Taking the i/rar as a the rainfall over 

tlu toimtrv w vs 24 per cent or more in excess 
m the east Tinlted Provinces, Btrar the Bombay, 
Dman and nurtli Hvderahud and 21 ptr cent 
or more m detlclt In the Punjab, Sind and 
Bajputma Over the rest of the (ouutrv It 
w vs witliiii ‘20 ptr cent of the normal 

Ihe month of Jinic was rainier than usual, 
tlic monsoon having set in earlv in most of the 
luovmces In the l^eginniiig of the month, a' 
<leep depression over the east Arabian Sea caused 
an extension of the Arabian Sea current up to 
Gujarat Subsp»iuentlv , the passage of a low 

itsaure area from the Bay of Bengal, through 

It central parts of the country, Into east 
P.ajputaiu resulted in a general strengthening 
ni the monsoon over the country especially In 
Gujarat and its extension right up to the 
northwest frontier Several stations in northern 
India and on the west coast recorded In avy rain 
Alter the middle of the month, another low 
pressure area travelled from the north Bay of 
Btngal to the Central Provinces causing a fresh 
revival of the monsoon over most of the country 
Raver In east Khandesh recorded 8* of rain on 
the 19th and Khargone in west Central India 16* 
on the 20th, while a sporadic fall of 20* was 
rerorded at Ratnagirl on the 18th-19th Yet 
another marked revival of the monsoon took 
place between the 23rd and the 25th, this time 
over the belt from east Gujarat to the east and 
north Punjab and in and near Mysore During 
the month, there were two western disturb- 
ances, the first of which caused w Idespread i 
thunderstorms In northern and central India 

In July though the depressions were few and ! 
shallow, the normal activity of the monsoon, 
was generally maintained In all parts of the] 
country except northwest India Spells of > 
vigorous monsoon were experienced over parts I 
of northern and central India, with occasional! 
Increase of rainfall In the Deccan also Contlnu- } 
OU8 rain fell ov er the region from Assam to the 


I United Provinces during the third week, result- 
ing In heavy flocxls in the Brahmaputra and its 
trlbutnrle- Attording to press reports large 
areas were submerged and nreaches In railway 
lines caused serious dislocation of traffic between 
Assam and Bengal 

The monsoon continued active during August 
About the mlddlt of the month a depression 
from the Bav of Bengal crossed through Burdwan 
and Jhansi and merged into the seasonal low 
In assodation witli It the monsoon became 
vigorous In the United Provinces and the hills of 
tlic Punjab, causing severe floods During the 
rest of the month the monsoon was fairly 
active over most of the country outside north 
west India where It tempornrllv revived during 
the last wi< k , in the south Deccan and Alysore, 
rilnfall was in large excess 
I 

I During the first week of September, two 
I shallow lows appeared over Bengal one after 
the other and the monsoon remained more or 
less active Afterwards, there was a general 
weakening of the monsoon, and thunderstorm 
I activity charactei Istlc i*f the retreating monsoon 
gradually grew and covered most of the country 
excluding northwest India In the last week 
a cy clonic storm from the Bay of Bengal crossed 
the coast near Masullpatnm and, weakening 
Into a depression was over the Deccan at the 
end of the month The associated rainfall was 
falrlv widespread over the Peninsula and the 
adjoining areas to the north 

, Low temperatures prevailed In and around the 
I central parts of the country during June 
{Weather was much warmer than usual over the 
region from east llajputana to the North West 
{Frontier Province between the 3rd and the 6th 
July A spell of cool weather appeared ovei 
southeast Madras and the Madras Dec-can on the 
{ 2l8t August, and extended northwards up to 
I Berar and Gujarat by the 27th Temperatures 
I were higher tlian usual over northwest India 
outside Kashmir, In Lentral India and the United 
j Provinces during the second half of September 
I and In the east and north Pimjab during the 
' whole month 

{ The depression over the Deccan at the end of 
I September passed out Into the Arabian Sea in 
the beginning of Oriot>er and, after Intensifying 
again into a cyclonic storm, recurved and moved 
I Inland across the Konkan coast near Damao 
(about 30 miles south of Surat) It was responsi 
ble for widespread and locally heavy rainfall 
over the north and west of the Peninsula 
Besides extensive damage to crops and proiierty 
In the affected area, It caused dlsloc-atlons In 
railway services and telegraphic and telephonic 
communications in the Konkan Meanwhile, 
another storm had developed in the Bay of 
Bengal Crossing coast near Puri, it weakened 
Into a depression It travelled up to west 
Central India and filled up by the 13th It 
caused widespread and locally heavy rain along 
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Monsoon of 19^8- 


Th^ total rainfall for the aeason — June to September — averaKcd over the plaini of India 
was 33 0 Inches, 0 per cent more than the noimal The following table gives detailed infor- 
mation of the seasonal rainfall of the period 


Rainfall, June to SrPTKMBEn, 1938 


DIVISION 

1 

Actual ] 

Normal | 

Departure 
from 1 

noi mal I 

Percentage 

departure 

from 

normal 

Burma j 

Indies 

Inches 

Inches 



50 1 

1 62 2 

— 6 1 

— 10 

Assam | 

70 3 

' 66 1 

+ 42 

+ 6 

Bengal 

67 6 

1 54 0 

+ 2 7 

+ 5 

Orissa 

1 38 8 

1 41 6 

— 4 8 

— 11 

Bihar 

46 1 

1 41 9 

+ 42 

+ 10 

United Proyinces 

1 87 6 

33 5 

+ 41 

+ 12 

Punjab 

j 10 9 

' 15 3 

1 

— 4 4 

— 29 

North-West FrontUr Pioyintc 

' 7 0 

j 8 0 

'—10 

— 13 

Sind 

32 

1 5 2 

I — 2 0 

— 38 

Raj fiu tuna 

1 15 5 

19 1 

— 3 6 

— 19 

Bombay 

j 41 8 

89 3 

1+25 

+ 6 

Central India 

j 35 1 

, 83 1 

+ 20 

I + 6 

Centjal Piovlucos md Bcrar 

1 48 1 

40 5 

+ 76 

1 + 19 

Hyderabad 

1 34 7 

; 25 9 

1 +88 

+ 84 

Mysoie 

! 25 6 

, 22 4 

14 3 2 

+ 14 

Madras 

' 11 0 

1 28 6 

+ 25 

+ 9 

Mean of India (excluding Burma) 

1 33 9 

32 1 

j + 1 8 

+ 6 


and uuir its tratk Kalnlull was deficient o\ti 
Northwest India, the four western disturbances 
that affected the area during the month having 
been all feeble The rainfall was in deficit in 
the south of tiie Peninsula also, as the nortlieast 
inoiisoou did not arrive until the fourth week of 
0( tober 

During November, there were three cyclonic 
storms in the sea areas The first of these 
developed in the liay of Bengal, weakened into a 
depression while approaching the Chittagong 
coast on the 12th and filled up by the following 
day after causing fairly widespread rain in 
Bengal and Assam The second formed in the 
Arabian Hca rit the eastern extremity of a 
trough of low pressure which had appeared off 
the Malabar Kanara coast on the 0th It 
l)ecame severe, and then filled up by the 9th, 
causing nearly general rain In and near the 
Koukan The third resulted from the intensifi- 
cation of unsettled conditions which had appear- 
ed over the south Andaman Sea on the 20tli , it 
passed inland near Masulipatam on the 20th and 
tilled up by the next day, the associated rainfall 
being widespread and locally heavy on the north 


Madras count, where, ai cording to press reports, 
many casualties and considerable damage to 
property o< cunred Six western disturbances 
pas^ through northwest India and tlie north- 
east monsoon was active In the south of the 
Peninsula for half the month the total precipi- 
tation for the montli in each of these regions was 
in large deficit 

During December, the western disturbances, 
though 8 in number, were often feeble, and the 
northeast monsoon was also generally weak 
except lor brief spells of activity Induced bv 
(1) a trough of low pressure to the southeast of 
Ceylon in the first week and (2) the development 
of unsettled conditions in the neighbourhood of 
Ceylon in the fourth week 

Unusually warm weather was experienced 
oyer northwest India and the United Provinces 
daring the first week of October A marked 
cold w^ave appeared over the northwest frontier 
on the 27th November and extended gradually 
over the whole of northwrest India and subse- 
quently over the United Provinces and the 
central parts of the country, where it persisted 
till the 5th December 
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To the student of Indian administration 
nothing Is more remarkable than the manner 
lu which great probletna arise, produce a rorres* 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall Into the background This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India, For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor The forecasts ol the rains were studied 
with acute anxietj The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was turnuhed up and 
prepared for any emergency The reason for 
this is clear it we examine for a brief space tto 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agricu'ture for their dally bread 
Verj much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence Immense 
areaa in the Bombay I*residency, Madras, the 
United Provlncea and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there Is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an ezoeptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populatM land may not produce even a blade 
of grass In the old days there were no rail- 
wavs to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the ralnfallfor their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and bad no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had they 
any credit In the old days then they died 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1889-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine rellet covering the whole field But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
anuourles, because the conditions have changed 
Thewholeof India is covered with a network of 
railways, which dbtrlbutea the produce ol the 
soil to the centres where food is required The 
extension of irriiution has enormously increased 
the ncoduct of the soil and rendered luge areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capMity 
of even the “dry" sones. The peasant^ has 
.iccumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and stoenflrtiiened mral credit ; 
The spread of maanfactuTfrg enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed In an exoentionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties, it has ceased to he an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Bole. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “ la 1030,” 
says Sir William Hunter, In the Histoiy 
of British Indio, “ a calamity fell upon 
Oujarst which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning ol the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and distrlds 
were left bare of inhabitants '• in 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the £60 
families at Bwally survived. He found the road 
thence to Burat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded cltv, ho could hardly see any living 
persons , but "the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone Pestilence followed famine “ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced hy Blr 
Theodore Morrison in bis volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition ol India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain lu the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India In 
India there Is now no such thing as a food 
famine , the eonniry always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when It comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food Ihe machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after wo have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Becent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured Into 
the district In prodigious quantities Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs 
Tbemortallty was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation died in Orissa alone This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introdnoed India to the Mat migration from 
Marwar which was such a dlstlngnlshlng feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 , It Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one mliiiou emigrated Tb*>re was 
famlneln Bebarln 1878-74, then came the great 
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(South ladlan Famine of 1876-78. This atfected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay lor 
two years and In the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to s small tract In the Pnnjab. The total area 
affected was 267|000Mnare miles and the poim* 
4atlon 68,600,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro* 
gr^me was not entirely successful The excess 
mortality In this famine Is said to have been 
6,250,000 In British territory alone Through- 
out British India 700,000 000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs 8^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
asgrogated Es. 84 lakhs 

The Famine Codes 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis | 
The first great Famine Commission which sat| 
under the presidency of Sir Blchard Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amendeq 
to meet later experience, form the baste of the 
famine relief system to-dav. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a Buttabie task, and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
(eft to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
In proportion to the crop failure In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
oardloal feature of their policy that tbs famine 
wage ** Is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances Whilst 
•the duty of Government Is to save life, It Is not 
bound to maintain the labouring ^pulatioD 
at its normal level of comfort’^ Provincial 
nodes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
gamine of 1896-97 In that 807,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of neatest distress The 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7^ crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs If crore The 
obaiitable relief fund amounted to about Rs If 
crore, of which Rs if crore was subscrlbM 
(n the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated at 

760.000. llie experienoes of this famine were i 
examined by a Commission under Sir James | 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained i 
(a saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than bad ever been recorded in famines, ! 
comparable with It in severity, and that the' 
expense was moderate But before tbe Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
tbe proposals of this Commission or the people i 
to recover from the stock, tbe great nmlne' 
of 1809-1900 luitervened. 

The Famine of 1890-1900. | 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with > 
population of 60,600,000 la the Oentzal 


ProvlDoes, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and tbe 
I Eissar district of tbe Punjab famine was acute 
it was intense In Rajputana, Baroda, (Central 
I India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
marked by several dlstlnotlve features. Tbe 
! rainfall over tbe wbole of India was in extreme 
! defect, being eleven Inobec below tbe mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain There was la consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a tenible mortality amongst 
tbe cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of dlfflcultles In its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine bad 
I been unknown for so many years that tbe loca- 
I llty was thought to be famine Immnne, were 
I affected , tbe people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to tbelr villages, in the hope 
! of saving their cattle, and came within the 
j scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area In tbe Indian 
States was affected, and tbe Marwarit swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In tbelr train For these reasons 
relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At tbe end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were snpported by tbe State, Ba 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and tbe total cost was 
estimated at Rs 16 crores The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the dutv hitherto shouldered 
by tbe Government of India alone — tbe supreme 
responsibility of saving human life Aided 
by loans to tbe extent of Rs Si crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration Into line with that In British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were inslgo'fioant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed tbe advent of tbe rains 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million Tbe experiences of this famine 
were collated by tbe Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MaoDonnell This Commls 
Sion reported that taking tbe famine period 
as a whole tbe relief given was excessive, and 
I laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
I feature of tbelr pollcv was moral strategy 
I Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
! at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
I If tbelr condition were allowed to deteriorate 
lit proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
In the forefront of tbelr programme tbe neces- 
; Blty of ** putting heart Into tbe people " Tbe 
I machinery suggested fox this purpose was the 
' prompt and liberal distribution of taocavl loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from tbe prepa 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reliel 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigUanoe, and a full enlistmeut of non-official 
h^. Tbe wage scale was revised, the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished In the case of able- 
bodied workers, payments by results were 
recommended , and proposals were made 
tor saving cattle 


The Modern System 

Tbe Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat tbe 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern- 
ment Is kept infonned of tbe meteorological 
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conditloos and tbe state of the crops . pro-j 
grammes ut suitable relief works are kept up* 
tO'date, tbe country Is mapped into ztliet 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
li the rains fail, policy is at once declared. 
non>oaclals are enllstea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
Test works are then opened, and If labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor bouses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to tbe infirm. On tbe advent of the 
rains tbe people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases All this time tbe medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break 

Famine Protection 

Bide by side with tbe perfection of tbe ma- { 
cblnery for the relief of famine has gone thei 
development of famine protection The Fa- 
mine Commlsalon of 1880 stated that tbe best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from tbe extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and Irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay Interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress wltb protective works, 
tbe Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
Id 1876 It was decided to set apart trom tbe 
general revennes &s li crorei annually or 
one mlUloD sterling. Tbe first charge on this 
grant Is famine relief, tbe second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt Tbs 
chain of protective railways Is now practically 
complete Great progress Is being made wltb 
protective irrigation Acting on tbe advice 
of tbe Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 

K amme of protective Irrigation works has 
len constmcted, partkalarly in the Bombay 
Deccan — tbe most (amine>sasceptible district 
In India — and in the Central Provinces 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1910, 
Provlndal GovcmmenU (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
reBonrces a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine These annual assignments 
v.an be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund Tbe 
Fund provides, as Its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word “ Fai^ne ’* being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities 
Tbe balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as Invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and Is available for expen- 
ditnre on famine, when necessary and, nader 
cmtoln restTi(^0DS. on protective and other 
works for relief of famine 


The Outlook. 

Such In brief It the oAoial programme 
and organisation which has been bnUt up 
out of the experlenoe and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern* 
roent activity to save hnnaan life will never be 
wanted in tbe future on tbe oolossal soale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1890-1900. Each 
lucoeeding faUnre of the rains indicates that 
there bae been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The defidenoy in the 
rainlall was more marked than In the great 
(amine of 1899 Yet such was tbe increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millloos 
the maximum number at any time In receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six nun* 
dred thousand. The sbook to tbe social life of 
the community was iDsignlfioant , the effects ol 
the drought completely disappeared with tbs 
good rains of tbe following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the coo- 
dltlons of India, whose influence Is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicat« them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains tailed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought lUmost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains hs 
girds up bis loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment one of the industrial centres, where 
1 the supply of labour is, when general economic 
; conditions are normal, rarely equal to tbe 
demand, or on the oonstruotlonal works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency In tbe country. Then tbe ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 

1 often mlitermed a hoard The hiOt^ of 
cxporte in favour of India In normal umei is 
approximately £60 millions a year Thegc^d 
and silver bullion In which this Is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over tbe country, In small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
In an emergency Tbe prodigious coining ol 
rupees during tbe last two years ol tbe war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused saving which take this 
(orm owing to tbe absence oibanklnglnstltutioDS 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension ol irrigation. 
Uore than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provlnc^ 
particolarly In Xhe famlne-susoeptiWe tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan. Irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
' failure of the rains The natural growth of tbe 
population was for eome years reduced by nauuc 
and famine diseasea, followed by tbe great InJIo- 
euza epidemic ol 1918-19, which swept off five 
mlllloni of people This prevented tbe Increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly In the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity 
(The 1931 censni showed an Increoae of over 
80 million in tbe popnlation Since 1921. > 
Tbe increase of railways distributes the 
resources of tbe country with ease ; the spread 
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Of the cooperative credit movement has 
improved rural credit Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufaoturlna 
Industry, which is generally short of labour and 
mIm to absorb the surplus of a famine year 
Whilst the Government Is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1890 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavl, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
la transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the Industrial centres 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1020-21, wbiob was due to the failure of 
tlio monsoon towards the end of the year 

1920 The distress which appeared In the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 

1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 4'^ million which was consider- 
ably leas than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 

The Indian People's Famine Trust 

Outside the Government programme there 
Is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting In the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums have been 
sabsoribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and In 1H09-19OO the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the Idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave In 1900 a 
sum of Rs 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief In seasons of general distress 

> This Trust Fund in a few years Increased to 
Bj. 28 10,000 During 1034 it Increased further 
the Invested balances of the United Provinces 
Famine Orphans’ fund being trinsforred to the 
Trust It now stands at Ea 3i 7H,400 It is 
officially called the Indian People's Famine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act 1800 The income of the 
Trust Is administered by a board of manage- 
ment consisting of 18 members appointed from 
different provlnoee and Indian States, Sir 
Ernest Burdon, E.oix., osi, ics. Audltor- 
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General of India, Is the Secretary A Treasurer ol 
the Trust The endowment or Bs 32,78,400 
above mentioned Is permanently Invested and 
the priocfpal never taxen for expenditure. The 
income from It is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily Invested, so as to make available In 
years of trouble savings accumulated when 
expenditure Is not necessary The temporary 
investments — in Government Securities— at the 
end of 1987 stood at Es 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was Es. 1,07,482-11-8, 
so that the total available for expenditure at the 
commencement of 1938 was Es 1,10,682-11 8 
In 1937 relief was gi anted to the extent of 
Ee 35,000 as compared with Bs 115 lakhs 
granted during 1936 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years This 
Is the result of the improved policy of Oovem- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence In the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport, com 
munlcatlons and other factors affected by 
modern progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions In a manner Inj possible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing 
practice and Government help its people bv 
loans given direct or tlurough Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcitv in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has In fact ceased to occur This was well 
Illustrated by the events of 1910, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout, India and worse In degree than any 
pre\Ioualy recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished In tbelr original sense that hardly 
any money Is now distributed from it for tlte 
relief of famine In the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods The total expenditure upon real 
(amine in the old soose was only Es 5o,0o0 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Es 4,75,000 
in the same year Similarly Es 8 lakhs and 
Es 50,000 were expended on relief of distress 
caused by the curthuuakes of 1084 and 1935 in 
Bihar and Orissa and Baluchistan respectively 
The terms of the Trust fortunately, permit of 
management on lines according with modern 
needs 
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Hydro-Electric 

lodls promlecB to be ooe of the leading coan*j 
triea of the world In regard to the development 
of bydro*electr]c power and great strides In this 
direction have already been made India not i 
only specially lends itself to prolects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them Cheap I 
motive power is one of the secrets of snccessfnl 
indnstrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the i 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
bCixed nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the clrcnm* 
■tances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the eonsumption of fuel, coal or oil These 
commodities arc ail difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Cbota NMpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
band. Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the Mwer can be rendered, In all parte 
of India 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult In India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throujhout the year 
arc practically non-existent in India Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use daring the dry 
season Favourable sites for this exist In mativ 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op* 
portnnltlcs by the electrical transmissloo of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequentiv be associated with Important irriga- 
tion projects the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
oeoeaslty for a nydromphio Survey of India 
On this leoommMidatlon the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr. Q T 
Barlow, c i e , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Bnuteh, Onlted Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr J W Meares, 
mice, Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares 
ittoed a preliminary report in September, 1910, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem In India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be tudertaken in the course 
of the biqulry Blr. Meares showed that industries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 
power, of which only some 265,000 h p is sup- 
plied by alectrieity from steam, oil or wafer 
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the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 11 milUon horse-power, but this excludes 
pracucally all the great riven, which are at pre> 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three milUon horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fan from the Bimalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
parts Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million norse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwln rivers, given In the 
report of the London (kinjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency' bolds a unique position owing to Its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Eoyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of posseasing a firm ready to develop 
its resources 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertn kings In 
Indin are the three schentes developed and 
brought Into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
whenth^ were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd , In 
which Messrs Tala Sons retained a substantial 
Interest These undertakings are — 

(o) The Tata Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Supply 
(k)mpany. Ltd Started In 1915 
(6) The Andhra \ alley 
Power Supply 
Com pan V, Ltd ,, ,, 1022 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd „ 1927 

These Hydro-Electric schemes have a com 
Lined normal capacitv of 246,000 H P and 
provide electrical energv for the City of Bombay, 
Bombay suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 
Poona 

Bombay, after Ix>ndon, is the second largest 
City In the Britlsli Empire and Is the largest 
manufacturing centre in India Its population In- 
rluding suburbs at the 1931 census was 1,326,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 In all of the areas served by these 
companies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 160,000 H P , which until these 
Hydro-Electric schemes came Into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances 

The fa'\ Durable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
abote sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the sliores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vldnlty 
with an adequate and economical poster supply. 

The hvdraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at ttie top of the Dhor Ghats 
The monsoon rainfall is stored In three lakes. 
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namely. Lonavla, Walwan and Shlrawta, from 
which it la conveved In open maaonry canals to 
the Forebay at Khandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Ehopoll 
the foot of the Ohats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles la 1,760 feet or approximately 760 lbs 
per aq Inch The normal camcity of the Power 
Station at KhopoH la 48,OOOKW or 64,800 H P 
This scheme was formally opened by H E The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1916 

Investigations In 1017-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Elver Just to the North 
of the Tata Hjdro-EJectrlc Supply Co^any’a 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 Kw (or 
64,300 H P ) could be developed These 
Investigations resulted In the formation of 
the Andhra \ alley Power Supply C!o and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 100 feet high, across 
the Andhra Elver and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhlvpurl The head of 
water at turbine nozzles Is 1,760 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 lbs per sq Inch The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khopoll 

The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nlla-Mula Elver to the South-East of Bombay 
was Investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
nortnal installed capacity of 87,600 KW or 

117,000 HP The power Is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co , 
The Andhra Valley Power Supply Co and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Silpply & Tramways Co Ltd , the 
majority of the mills and Industries In Bombay 
Clt> , the B B & C I Eallway for their suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G I F Railway In Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Ealyan, the whole 
of the electrical energy required by the Poona 
Electric Suppiv Commny and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, Kaiynn and the Bombay 
suburbs 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply In the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0 45 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and Individual consumptions increase 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombav has os a great manufactor- 
Ing, trading and shipping centre 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply i 
and Tramways Company has shut down its j 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes i 


it* supplv In bulk from the various Tata com- 
panies Is of note, and It is of more than passing 
Interesttonote that the Poona Electric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its lufaney in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reuneing capital end sdmlnistratlve ^rges 
and minimising the price of current to the con 
Burner It is a system which has become some 
thing of a fine art in Csllforola, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed In 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magnl 
tude undertaken in India or Indeed In the East, 
was that on the Cauvery Elver In Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1002 

The Cauvery Elver rises in the district of 
Coorg In the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State The principal object of this 
scheme was the supply of power to tht- 
Mining com panics on the Solar Gold Field* 
about 92 miles from Slvasamudram, the site of 
the generating station This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia Since 1002 the supply of electrical 
energy from Slvasamudram has been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and vUlages in the South-Eastern 
HaU of the State 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 

46.000 E H P This is the maximum obtainable 
from the water available This great Increase 
has been made possible by the construction of 
the Knshnarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of storage above the minimum draw off 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to Increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth In 
the use of electrical energy and have made a 
survey of Hydro Power resoiuces of the State 
and prepared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes in about 250 towns and \illage8 
within the Mysore State has increased to ap- 
proximatslv 40,000 Demands for verv large 
additional blocks of power have arisen making it 
necessary for Go\emment, in continuing Its 
policies for the industrial development of the 
State, to sanction the construction of a Power 
Station at the Shlmsha Falls for the production 
of 28,000 H P and the construction of a Power 
Station at the Jog Falls for the production ol 

20.000 H P The construction of these projects 
are to be completed in the shortest time possible 
and iriil bring the total capacity of Government’s 
Hydro-electric Generating Stations to 89,000 
Horsepower 
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The Trammigslon Byetem oonalste of 555 
route-mlleB of 78,000 and 87,600 volt lines wtkh 
a total of 850 miles of clrcolts The transmission 
system is now being extended into e\ery District 
within the State which together with the ap- 
propriate distribution systems will supply hydro- 
electric power to more than 850 towns and 
villages within the next 2 to 8 years 

Works in Madras 

The Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first stage of 
the project being completed at the end of 
1932 The waters utilised for the development 
of the scheme are taken from the Pykara river 
which drains from the Nllgiri Plateau having a 
catchment area of nearlj 88 sq miles 

The Scheme utilizes a fall of about 3,100 feet 
available in the passage of the Pykara river in 
the Nllglri District The flow, thougli perennial, 
is very Irregular and often drops to values 
around 20 cuseos during the dry season The 
topography, however, embraces a number of 
feasible storage sites which could t)e developed 
according to the growth of power demand The 
estimated potential capacity of the full develop- 
ment is around 40,000 KW continuous The 
initial development utilizes the regulated flow of 
the river with small storages of 6H million cubic 
feet in the forebay and 26 million cubic feet in 
the Glen Morgan Reservoir which is the first 
storage site 

Civil Worics — Water from the Intake of the 
river is led by a fiume to the forebay from whence 
It is led througli a single 78* diameter steel pipe 

1.000 feet long to a surge tank at the liead oithe 
j>en8tock consisting of two pipes, each in three 
sections of 27 inches 24 inches and 21 inches in 
diameter and a total of about 9,300 feet in 
length 

Power Sutton —At present three 6,250 KW , 

3 phase, 600 R P M alternator, coupled to 

11.000 H P pelton wheels, are installed Power 
Is generatedat 11,000 Volts, 50 cycles and stepped 
upto 66,000 Volts by means of three 7,810 KVA , 

3 phase, 11 KV /66-110 K V transformejrs 
The supply to Kilglri District is at 11 KV from 
a 1,000 KVA 11 KV /II KV transformer at the 
power station 

TrannmsMon A Dutnbation — Power is 
transmitted to Coimbatore wldch is the main 
receiving station as also the chief load centre, by 
means of a 60 mile double circuit 66/110 KV 
line, 66 KV lines have also been extended to 
lurode, Trlchlnopoly and Negapatam a distance 
of nearly 200 miles from Coimbatore But the 
loads at the latter places have recently been 
transferred to the Mettur Scheme, which came 
into operation in June 1937 Also the 66 KV 
system has been extended to Vdumalpet, 
Sembatti, Madura, Vlrudhungar, etc , a distance 
i>f about 150 miles A 66 KV line from 
\ irudhunogar to Koilpatti is under construction 

In addition to the above main transmission 
lines, considerable lengths ofll, 22 and 88 KV 
distribution lines have been constructed or are 
under construction particularly in the Coimba- 
tore, Madura and Ramnad DJstrIc-ts At all load 
centres step-down substations ha^e Ijeen con 
structed with the necessary transformers and 


switchgear At Madura which is an Important 
station two 8,000 KVA synchronous con- 
densers areinstalled for ensuring proper voltage 
relation 

Pykara Schama Extanaions —To provide 
for €h rapidly increasing demand in the existing 
area and also the extensions to Madura and 
Ramnad Districts, two 12,600 KVA , 600 R P M , 
11 KV generators and two 12,600 KVA , 11 
KV /llO KV transformers have already been 
ordered, as also an additional penstock The 
Pykara-Coimbatore transmission line section is 
being changed over to 110 KV operation to suit 
the Increased load demand These are expected 
to be completed by the end of April 1939 
Pro\ision is also made for installing at a later 
date two additional genewting units of the same 
1 capacity 

The rapid growth of the Pykara load In 1034 
necessitated the early construction of the Mukurti 
Dam, which is the first large storage contem- 
plated in the original sclicme This was 
sanctioned in January 1935 The work was 
commenced in February 1983 and completed In 
March 1988 The Dam as completed with open 
spill way stores 1,400 million cubic feet of water 
but the capacity can be Increased to 1,800 million 
cubic feet when required later 
The financial position of the Pykara System 
is most satisfactory The third year revenue 
was more than that expected In the tenth year 
of the forecast and the system has proved a 
splendid investment to the state The pnik 
load on the system was 10,500 KW during 
1937-88 The revenue was approx linaUlv 
25 5 lakhs The industrial development at 
Coimbatore accounts for more than 50 jier cent 
of the total load and also the high load factor of 
the station 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme — 

The engineering features of the Mettur Hydro- 
Electric bcJierae provide an interesting contrast 
to the Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme Tlie 
Mettur Stanley Darn, one of the largest structures 
of its kind in the world, 1« 176 feet high and can 
impound a total of 93,600 milllou cubic feet of 
water This storage is primarily for irrigation 
purposes, but part of the water let down for 
irrigation is utilised to the best advantage for tire 
generation of hydro-electric power 
During the construction of the dam four cast 
iron pipes 8'-6* in dlairreter were built Into the 
structure and equipped with tire necessary 
valves, gates, screens and other fittings Euih 
pipe is designed to discharge a maximum of 
1,260 cusecs for power purposes 
The first stage of development providing 8 
units of lO.UOO K W each was sanctioned to 
1936 and the power station construction com- 
menced in the latter part of 1935 The station 
commenced operation in June 1937 
The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
full reservoir level to a minimum of 60 feet. 
The average liead will be 135 feet 
As the potential out put of the Mettur station 
is very variable doe to the wide variations in 
bead and discharge it is proposed to generate 
and sell three classes of load, tnz , 

(1) Primary power available at all times, 

(2) Secondary power subject to restricted 
I use In dry months but which could be made Into 
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The following are the main features of the 
scheme 

(a) A masonry dam 170 feet high to be 
constructed on the Tambraparnl river just below 
where It is joined by Karlar Tlie reservoir so 
formed will nave a storage of 6,500 million cubic 
feet and water will be drawn therefrom b\ means 
of two 8^ feet pipes embedded In the dam and 
fitted with valves to control flow 

(fc) A diversion weir to be located lower down 
on the river near the Head of the Papanasam 
Falls, which would provide a small storage of 
I 28 million cubic feet for dally regulation 

(0 Two 9 feet diameter steel pipes leading 
Viter from the diversion weir to the lieadworks 
I about feet long Only one pipe to be 

I installed in the first stage 

(d) Four 06 inches penstock pipes, each 520 
feet long leading the water down ttie hill slope 
from the headworks to the power station below 
Onlj three penstocks will be erected in the first 
stage 

(e) Power House to be situated near the 
Agastja temple at the foot of the Papanasam 
bulls The gross head to be developed is 3i0 
feet Ihree OUO R P M 7000 KW 11 KV , 
50 cjcle, 3 phase vertical generating sets each 
( oupied to a vertical typo Francis re action 
tmbine of 9,850 B H P will be Installed initially 

Considerable lengths of 11, 22 and 33 KV lines { later 
have also been constructed or are under construe- 1 (/) a transmission sjstem extending to 

tion for extending power to Conjeevaram, Ami, . Tinncvellv, Kollpatti and Madura and to Tenknsi 
Arkonam, Tlrupathl, etc I and Jiajapalujam It will Incorporate the exist 

At all important load centre, oat door trana- ! KSiVtVZa 
former stations are provided for stopping down, Madura 

the voltage to 11 or 22 KV as required At, Works In Kashmir 

Trlchlnopoly wlilch Is an Important station ini * k ^ . i a 

+2 600 I ^ Hchome of much Impoitance from ils 

the southern area, two. 357 ^ KVA synclironous bat more interesting because 

of the developments that may be expected 


primary power by the assistance of tiie existing 
Fykara station (and later Madras steam-station) 

(3) Tertiary power generally available for 
eight months in the year 

The scheme Is designed to supply power 
initially t,o the districts of Salem, Trlchlnopoly, 
Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arcot and Chlttoor 

Power HonM — The power house is situated 
Immediately below the Mettur Dam and in It are 
now Installed three 10,000 KW , 260 R P M 
generators coupled to overhung type twin 
liorlzontal Francis Turbines one on each side 
The turbines operate under a variable head of 
from 60 to 160 feet developing a maximum of 
16,000 H P each Power Is generated at 11,000 
volts, 60 cycles, 3 phase and stepped upto 66,000 
volts (110,000 volts later) for transmission to 
various load centres 

Traiumiuioa and Distribatioa System — 

Power Is transmitted to Singarappet in the north 
and Erode In the south by means of two 66/110 
KV trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 miles) 
taking off from tlie power station At Erode the 
Mettur System is linked with Pykara net work 
and both stations can work in parallel as and 
wlien operating conditions demand 66KV 
lines have also been extended to Vellore, Tlru- 
vannamalal and Vlllupurani a distance of about 
140 miles 


'^— 2,000 

condensers are Installed for ensuring proper 
voltage regulation 

Mettur SchuiM Eztwuioiu — Tlio peak load 
at the Mettur power house lias already risen to 
about 10,000 KW and is expected to reach 
17,000 KW by the end of 1940-41 when the 
several extensions now under construction 
commence operation 

Installation of 4th generating unit and the 8rd 
12,500 KVA transformer Is under consideration 
for increasing the capacity of the station to meet 
the load demands successfully even during 
periods of low heads in the reservoir and to 
afford greater relief to Pvkara in emergeutles 

It is expected that tliese will commence 
operation by the end of 1941 

Papanasam Hydro-Electric Scheme —This 

is the third hydro electric scheme to be under- 
taken by the Madras Government The scheme 
was sanctioned in 1938 and is expected to com- 
mence eperation by the end of 1941 

Tlie scheme utUlies the fall of about 880 feet 
in the passage of the Tambraparnl river in the 
Tinnevelly District It is proposed to provide a 
storage of 5,500 million cubic feet bj constructing I 
a dam across the Tambraparnl river In the foot! 
hills of the Western Ghats above Papanasam in^ 
the Tinnevelly district 


from It than for the part which its 
current supply already plays In the life of the 
countryside, Is one Installed a few years ago 
b} the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelnm, near Darumulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar The head 
works of the Jhelnm power Installation are 
situated six and a ball miles from the power 
house and tlie main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sulflclcnt for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse pewer 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the foreUy 
to the power house, »nd from (orebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k w., 
S-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-perlod generator running 
at 500 r p m , and each unit Is capable of taking 
a 26 per cent overload, which the generator 
end Is guaranteed to roalutain with safety for 
two hours The power house Is of sufacleut 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w generating 
plant being installed within it xW) trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles The Installation at Baratnalla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
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and two floating derricks, for dredging the river | 
and draining the swampy coimtnrslde andi 
rendering it available for cultivation The’ 
lighting of Baramolia has been taken! 
In band with satisfactory resnlts and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Inorease and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring np. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted 

United Provinces Works 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
pow er at attractive rates for domestic industrial 
and agricultural purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province and to Shahdara in Delhi 
pro%lnce Seven of the ten falls available for 
clectriflcatlon ha\e been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at Chandausl of 9,000 
kilowatts has been constructed During 1938 
no lees than 20,700 kilowatts In all will be 
available Besides supplying some 7S towns 
with current for light and fans and minor 
industries, the grid provides energy for Irrigation 
tuimplng from rivers and open and tube wells 
The Ganges Valley State Well Scheme comprises 
about 1,500 tube-wells, covering the districts of 
Moradabad, Bljnor Budann, Muraffarnagar, 
Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh, introfluclng 
irrigation on the >olumetric system over ap 
proximately one million acres hitherto without 
any source of Irrigation This supply of cheap 
i)Owcr from some 2,000 sub-stations is already 
lia%lng an important hearing on the economic 
disfiosal of crops and the development of minor 
industries in the urban centres 

The steam power house at Sohwal is capable 
of Mipplvlng 1800 kilowatts The energy will 
be used to electrify F\zabad and AJodvha and 
to pump 160 cusecs from the Oogra Into the 
Hzabau canai system 120 miles in length 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a Grid Project for the casteni 
districts of the province have been completed 
'ind the recommendations of an expert com 
mittee, appointed in November 1037, are under 
(onsi lei itiou 

Punjab’s Hydro-Elnctnc Project 

1 he Uhl River Scheme — Ptrclied on hill tops 
0,000 and 4,000 feet above sea level, connected 
bv mean? of a tunnel 15,000 feet long, are the 
beulworkfi of the Uhl Blver hydro-electric 
prjject, supplying electricity to 19 tow'ns In the 
Punjab, Including important industrial centres 
like Amritsar, Lahore, and Ludhiana, and to the 
vist workshops of tlie North-Western Hallway 
at Moghalpura 

A pow ei house equipped with three alternators 
each of 12,000 kw capacity driven by 10,000 
horse power turbines operating under a head of 
1,800 feet of water which are carried along the 
3 mile long tunnel, convert the snow-fod waters 
of the Uhl River and its tributary Into electric 
energy, supplying as much as 103,000 units of 
electric current to the consumers In the Punjab 

The tunnel is one of the longest in India, and 
the first steel mantled tunnei to be built in Asia 
It measures about 25 miles In total length ami 
has a diameter of 9 25 feet 


The Uhl River h>dio electric project owes its 
origin to the need wlilcli had begun to bo felt for 
conserving fuel resources in the Punjab some 
years ago 

The site was cliosen in 1922, a detailed project 
prepared by 1923, and sanction given In 1926 
Construction began in 1928 and was not com- 
pleted until 1933 Though the cost of the 
scheme was originally estimated at Rs 450 lakhs 
it finally amounted to Rs 600 lakhs on 31st 
March 1934 

From the power station at Jogendernagar 
I current produced at 11 kv la ‘ stepped-up ” to 
132 kv for transmission— the highest voltage 
adopted for tills purpose in India, and is con- 
veyed 173 miles to Lahore by a trunk line 
supported on steel towers 80 feet high, set 
l,0(K) feet apart In the plains and over 3,300 feet 
apart in the liills 

There are also foui travel lines totalling 232 
miles in lengtli on 50 foot towers carrv Ing current 
at lesser voltage from Lahore to terozepore 
Amritsar to Kartarpore, Kartarpore to Ludhl ina, 
and Lahore to Lyalipur 

Provision has been made for the expansion of 
the scheme in two stages according to require 
ments The first of these contemplates the 
building of a dam about 270 feet high In tiie 
viemlty of the hoadworks, increasing the storage 
tliere The (juantlty of water conveyed liy the 
tunnel will then bo doubled, four more generating 
sets installed In the power house, and the output 
also practically doubled It will then bo possible 
to cater for the needs of another half a dozen 
large towns 

The next stage of development would ho 
effected on different lines, for it is not possible 
to Increase the capacity of the tunnel any tuitliei 
, This stage, therefore, envisages the construotoii 
I of a second power house lower down to which 
water from the tail race of the existing jiovver 
I hou3<* will be led by means of nn open duct about 
1 3 miles long with a fall of 1,200 feet 

The new power bouse will generate another 
48,000 kw , giving a total output of 118,600 kw 
a quantity more than sufficient to meet the needs 
I of the present generation in an area extending 
from Delhi In the north to Slalkot and Lyalipur 
In the north In this stage over 60 towns In all 
will be served 

The possibility of electrifying some of the 
railways in the Punjab, and, more important, of 
introducing tube- well irrigation adds to the 
interest of this project 

The former would clieapen and quicken the 
transportation of passengers and goods Ttie 
latter would enable some 2J million acres of 
uncommanded land to be brought imder cult! 
vatlon, greatly Increasing the food supply of the 
Province 

So much machinery had to be used In the 
construction that it was found both convenient 
and economic to build two small temporary 
hydro-electric power stations, one at Dholu near 
Shanan and the other at Thuji near tlie head- 
! works on the Uhl These stations were linked 
up by a 11,000 volt transmission line and their 
combined total oatput amounted to 1,080 kw 
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1 field of the admlnletratioD of India 
profoundly affected by tbeHefonoB of 1919 was 
that of local government Thin was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government In India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The dlflaculties in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
(or centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
adroinUtration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were Inslj^lflcant and the financial 
support was small There are however many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles— tahslls, sub-divisions, and districts 

“The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus He the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood*cutting . The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, «.g , in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern ^gal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of bouses or in separate 
homesteads/'— (Garsaser oj India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, vis — 

Types of Villages. — " (l) The ‘severalty ' or 
raiyatwaxl village which Is the prevalent form 
outsioe Northern India, Here the revenue is 
assessed ou individual cultivators There Is 
DO Joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-oulttvated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Eevenne 
authorities, and on payment of assessment The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, sneh 
as paM or rtddt, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He reinvents the pimitlve headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

*' (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent In the United Proylnoes, the Punjab 
and the Frcmtler Frovinoe, Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
ooUectlve roipoosiblllty still, as a rule, remains 


The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land Is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned am(mg the shareholders The village 
government was originally by the pune/iaj/et or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities , but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, 08 compared 
with that which obtains In a ralyatwari village 
Is evidenced by the title of Its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number ' Ills tblstype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H Maine’s Village Communmet Is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.** 

Village AntODomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the Increase of com- 
munications, the growth of Individualism, and 
the operation of tbclndlvldual raiyoluvin system, 
which is extending even In the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration , the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and Interests 

Punchayets — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punehapet and the 
DeoentraHsation Cbmmisslon of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations — 

*‘ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
moimtable we recognise that such a system 
can only be giaduaUy and tentatively applied, 
and that It is impossible to suggest anv uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punehapete In thos» 
villages In which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intelll 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here. It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
yean, will require great care and discretion, 
mucdi patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the oircomstances of different villages 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special goidanoe of sympathetic officers ** 

This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities and for present purposes it 
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n anneoewar; to reier at greater length 
to the subject ot village self*goverameot 
Various measures have been nas^, but It 
Is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Oovomment has passed a Village 
Puuchavat Act, which enables OovernmcDt to 
estabiUh In a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judl* 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration ot village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
oases Other Governments have taken steps 
In the same direction 

Munlclpalitles.—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
hrst under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically uo attempt 
at municipal Icgtslatlon before 1842 An Art 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac* 
ticalty inoperative, was followed in 1830 by an 
Act aptdying to the whole of India Under 
rnis Act and lubseqnent Provincial Acts a 
large numbor of mnnlclpalltlea was formed in 
all provinoet. The Acts provided for the 
appointment ot commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various j 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of solNgovernment, these Acts did not proceed 
tar It was not nntil after 1670 that much pro* 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, 
la their Eesolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
lecesslty of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervUloo to bear on the manage- 
meut of funds devoted to education, sanitation. 
Medical, charity, and local public works New 
municipal Acts were pass^ for the various 
Pioviuces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
otl»tr things, extended to th'* elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and succeesfuliy In* 
trodneed In 1881*2 Lord Bipon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the prloclple of local self-government 
Acts were passed in 1883*4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni* 
clpal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
rcjponslblllty were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
w,^re made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some Items of pro* 
vlnoial revenue suited to and capable of deve* 
lopment under local management being trans* 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provlndai 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin* 
ciples thus laid down have contlnuM to govern 
the administration of muiUcipalitles down to 
the present day 

The Present Position —There are some j 
nearly 800 municipalities in British India, with 
something over 21 milUonpeople resident within I 
their limits Of these municipalities, roughly ' 
710 have a population of less than 50,000 persons | 
and the remainder a population of 50,000 1 
aud over As compared with the total population j 
of particular provinces, the proportion resident I 


{ within municipal limits is largest in Bombay, 
and is smallest in Assam 

Taming to the composition of the muni- 
cipalities, oouslderably more than half of 
the trui members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex effleio members are only 7 j^r cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
are almost everj'where In a majority Taking 
. all municipalities together, the non-offiolals 
I outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
i out The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, tEiS^els a munifil* 
pai Income of over Bs. 14 crares derived prlncl* 
pally from taxation, just over ooe*third 
coming from iniinlclpal property, contribu* 

I tlons from nrovluclal revenues and miscellaneous 
I sources Generally speaking, the Income of 
munlclpalltleH la small jthe four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Itaugoon together provld- 
! lug over 40 per cent of the total The 
I heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
I the heads of “Conservancy" and “Public 
i Works’* which amount to 14 per cent and 13 
per cent, respectively, "Water-supply’’ cornea 
to 13 per cent, "Drainage” to 4 per cent 
and *' Education ’* to over 11 per cent In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is conaldorublv in excess of the average In 
tile Bombay Province, excluding Bombay 
, City, for example, the expenditure on education 
I amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
I funds, while In the Central Provinces and Berax 
It is over 17 per cent 

District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
I In rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almost every district of British India 
: save in the province of Assam, there Is a board 
I subordinate to which are two or more sub-dls* 

I trietboards, whlleln Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 

As Id the case of municlpalltlcB the tendency 
has been throngbout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a pioportion of the total 
Income varying from 26 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the N W F Province to 68 per cent 
In Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has corns 
remarkably to the front within the laitthres 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges 
Medical relief is also sharing with ednoation 
though in a lees degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue 

Improv^nem Tnut^ 

in the recent sanitary history of IndU U the 
ocUvlty pUyed by the great cities In direc- 
tion of social ImprovemenU. In Bombay 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Bangoon and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts developed 
Important activities which ore described In a 
separste chapter (q v ) (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement ’Tmst is carried forward 
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by the Bombay Municipality). Other cities are 
be^nnlng to follow the examples of these great 
cities The Government of India in 1987 
established an Improvement Trust to attend 
to slum Clearance in old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their Winter Capital 

Provincial ProvroM.— There was passed In 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,600 to more than. 2,000 In 1980-81 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,610 
There are also 1 2 Union Committees Though 
they are in their Infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government has also proceeded, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees wldch was passed In 
1920 by the Legislative Council In this presi- 
dency, some 146 out of 156 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1080-81 . and a distinct step forward has 
been projerted bv tlie administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies The policy of appointing a non- 1 


official president has been extended both to 
district and aub-distrlct boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
mesidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of local telf-gov- 
emmeni continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. In the united Provinces the new 
District Boards, which consist of non-offlclaf 
members only with elected non-official Chairman, 
were plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties In the Punjab municipal administra- 
tion has shown improvement, tbegeneral attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future 
In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act Intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters 
Ihe continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, le^lng 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility Another verv Important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law In 
1922 Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
I powers of Municipal Committees and the 
I relaxation of official control 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was lustl 
iuU)d bv Government in Januar), 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the Improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con-j 
gcited areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
log buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working olosaes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes 

The origin of tlie Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay bodv, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa* to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
la a medical enquiry which was Instituted 
Into tlie sanitary condition of the town in 
1890, owing to the outbreak of plague It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
yean have to provide for the housing of 226,000 
persons The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
B49.906 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 25 per cent , bv 1901 The corresponding 
Ogure according to the 1021 Census was 098,508 
and this bad increased by 1981 to 1,106,784 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
booause of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghl^ 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes I 


l^dlminary iavestlgatlons coullnued for 
several years, so that it aas only in 1010 
that legislation was eveotnally introduced in 
the provincial loglslature and the Trust InstltuUd 
by It The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on Improvement schemes and the provlsiou 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end It also provided for the ap^int- 
ment of a wholetlroe ^airman of the Board 
of Trastees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1988 — Mr C W 
Garner, I C s , Chairman , Mr J C Muk- 
erjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation (ex-ojficio) , Mr D J C^ohen, 

I elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (o) of the Calcutta Impro’ie- 
ment Act, 1911 up to 19th August 1987, 
and thereafter Mr Indra Bhusan Beed , 
Kumar Biswanath Roy, elected by the 
elected Councillors, Corporation of Calontta, 
under Section 7 (1) (6) of the Calcutta 
Improvement Att, lOil, as modified by 
the Amendment Act of 1926, Mr. Sudhansu 
Kumar Mlttor, elected by Councillors 
other than elected CouncUiors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (e) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
bj the Amendment Act of 1026, Mr F Booney, 
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elected bv the Bengal Cliaiutxr ol Commerce, 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt , elected by 
the Beuuai National Chamber of Commerce, 
Klraii Bahadur Muharainad Abdul Momin. 

0 I E , Sir Badridae Gcionka, Kt , oil, Hal 
Bahadur Dr Harldhan Dutt, Mr A J Thomp- 
90U. ])SO, MO, FIIIBA, PA8I, Upto 8th 
Kebruary 1938 and tlitrouftcr Mr Bernard 
Matlicws, FRI, BA, MTPl, uppoiuted by the 
Local Govern meat 

During tile 30 vtarb that It luia now been at 
work, the Trust ha\e carried tiirough many 
iniprovemeiit Bchcmcs both in tiio city proper 
and tlic suburban areas wldch liavo eliangcd 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion 

In Ciutrul Calcutta many higuly insanitary 
buHtee^ have l>eea done away with and several 
roads of an Improved type laid out, the moat 
Important of which is the Chltturanjan Avenue, 
100 It wide, whioh at present exb'nds from 

1 howrliighce past Sltaiubazar to lluja Iluj 
B dlav Street, a streb It of 3 miles It Is Intondcd 
ultimately to extend it up to tlie Chltpur Bridge 
The Section of Cliittaranjan Avenue near the 
( Ijowrlnglieo end Is well placed for tomiuercc and 
trade and is txnukd to gain Incrcasoil import 
a me by being linked up with Dalhousio Square 
on the West by moans of a now road 84 feet 
wide which the Trust have coiistmctid between 
Mission Row and Mangoc Lane A further 
extension of this road from Cliittaranjan 
Vvenuo to Wellington Htnet on tlic c,ist and 
tlu clearing ui> of an adjiuint ana in Chundur 
cliak liy the construction of a 10 loot toad an 
luarlng completion Tin most important 
element in the picsent programiiK of tho Trust 
is the ajiproach road to the N* w Howrah Bridge 
Irom iialhoualc Square, tho nett cost of wlikh as 
a whole carried out m two wheuicb is estliimtcd 
to appniach a trorc and a half The first section 
of tliis project from St Andrews Church to 
( auniiig Street lud received tlio approval of 
(lovornmcnt and tho stage of laud acquisition, 
with tlic attendant negotiations lor exemption 
111 eertulu cises was W'ell advanced Tho second 
stage lor tiio same project covering tho area 
bi tween Canuhig Street to Strand Road Is now 
in the preliminary stage 

In the north of the City, two large and 
sixteen small parks have bc'eu constructed 
in dltferent quarters Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabundhu Bark and 
tlie other Cossipore-Cliltixire open space 
measuring 53 bighaaand 156 bighos respectively 
The Cossipore Chitpore Park lias a small 
artiflclal lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has b^ completed Pour 
football pounds have been provided for schools 
and dubs of North Calcutta Some tennis 
courts are also being made The Deshabaudbu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds 
Boversl wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area The approachc's 
to the City have also l>ceu adequately widen'd 

Good progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Hchome is known as 
Maydapati, Bobeme No XXVII. 

13 


Tno new 84 ft road connocUng Ohittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road sUghtiy to the nMih 
of Jiigannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there Is now a oontlnuous main teafBo route with 
tlio same width of roadway as Ohittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Coiontta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper droolar Road 
on tho oast An interesting small work is tho 
extension of u storm water sewer from Jagarnath 
Ghat Road to Strand Bank Road carrying with it 
tho construe tluu of a 60-f t roadway Another 
Important scheme whioh is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanorayan Tagore 
Street and Pathurlaghat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
'<outh road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main eost-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahirltollah The completion ol 
the widening of Kalakar Street reprosonte the 
most Important ellort yet made to penetrate 
Che Inner recesses of Burrabozar and provides 
a now 60 feet road from Harrison Road to 
Jagarnath Ghat Iluad with short lengths of 
wielcning of cross roads hi accordance with 
existing aligumeuta Running, as It does, 
through an area with a fwpulatiou of over 200 
to the acre and closely ouilt up wltli four or 
live stoicyod houses, tho giusu cost of uciiuisltlon 
of land Is exceptionally high Demolition was 
of greater difficulty than usual owing to the height 
of the buildings and tho narrowness of the lanoa 

Tho passing of the Colentta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers tho 
Board of Trustees In certain coses to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened etreet instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it Unanolally possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion ol Its 
original programme for the Improvement ol 
Bara Bazaar and other costly and thickly 
populated cuuimcrclul areas 

The Suburban Aaos to the south and South- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and eZtenslve development schemes were under* 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made iu various parts Insaultary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 orores o.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Bussa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has boon 
widened to 150 It. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from ChoaTlnghee 
to Tolly gunge To Improve the drainage of 
tills area a 100 ft wide East to West road, 
from Ballygungo Railway Station to Cbetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 blglias with adequate grounds have been 
constructed In tho south of the town the most 
important of tho older schemes approaching 
completion was the first section of tho Southern 
Avenue, including the extension of the Dhakurla 
Lake and Park and the lay-out of the area round 
tho park to tho west of Junction of Lansdowne 
Road Exteasion ITiis scheme, which Is essen- 
tially one for residential development, has been 

8 tactically completed , almost the whole of 
)c first 8cc*tlua of surplus lands have been sold 
and Is being rapidly built up 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being oonstnioted round it to link 
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with the road inrroundlng the main lake 
The road round the main lake bai been rarfaced 
with anhalt and lighted with electrioltv and la 
much mquented in the eTenings Sites for 
t'lub house* adjotnlng the main lake have been 
allottod to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new sectiou of the lake which is 
to bo attractively laid out with an inland to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge The two lakes have been linked 
up by a concrete bridge constructed before 
the Joining canal was excavated Tlie Caicntta 
Tramways Co , Ltd .have now extended tram 
tracks from Jlnssa llood along Rash Bnhary 
Avenue to Ballygunge Station The “ Lake 
Area," as It is now commonly known, consisting 
of land originally acquired lor the provision of 
earth and partly for a statutory open space in 
scheme Ko XXXIII, assumes more and more 
the nature of a Model Park, and comprises well 
laid out football grounds in addition to its 
natural amenities The Trust continues the 
policy of planting and embellishing It as a place 
of public recreation for south Calcutta and finds 
scope here for various cxi)erlment» In Park 
teenniqUo, of which the most interesting was a 
Children's Pool properly designed for the purpose 
and believed to be the first of its kind in the 
Indian city The Swimming Pool, the origin 
of which was to attract youths from swimming 
in the main lake continues to grow in popularity 
to such an extent that the large crowds fre- 
quenting it in mid summer, tend occasionally 
to be a cause of some nnxletx, and tousldorable 
expenditure has had to bo met on security 
precautions 

In the outlying area an luiportant Juncture 
in the history of Trust’s operations had been 
reached in the decision to swing over from the 
south to the north section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta and to take up Manlktulu on the com- 
pletion of Boutlieru avenue 

The central section of the eastern part of 
Calcutta has already been developed l>y the 
Trust into a beautiful residential area wlWi the 
amenity of a large park near Park Circus known 
fls Lastom Park, measuring 65 blgltas, with 
large playing fields for football, tennis, etc 
The Goraeband Road Scheme providing for the 
completion of the nortlieru injrtion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
running parallel to Lower Circular Rond through 
the outer fringe of Entally is nearing completion 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation In 1911 had a total area of about 
96 aores In 1912, Hr Bompas, the first 
Cfirairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, vie., about 9 per cent, of its public open 
■paces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 

cluding the Maldan, the HorUoultural and the 
Zoolomoal Gardens) to its total acreage, Oalcutta 
was almost on a par at that time mth London 
poBsessIng 6,676 acres of public parks or gardens 
while Its percentage exceeded that of Hew York, 
Berlin and Birmlni^am. But about 1,000 
aores of Oaloutta's 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maldan and new open spaces in (rtiier parte 
Oalontla were an urgent need. Up to date 
Uie Trust had added (ucladhig the new lake 
at Dhakutia)-~anoUiei 260 aores. 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the follow log schemes — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement Duildiogs containing 252 
lettable rooms wore built in Words TnstitntioD 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and ml^te 
to some place where they could erect bastit of 
their own, the class of stmoturos they were 
aoenstomed to live In These chawls wore 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many as 1,200 
people are housed In those chawls, these bulW- 
fngs, including land, cost Rs 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents— ground floor rooms 
at Rs 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs 8 per monsom, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft verandah in front opening on to a 
ceutral passage 7 ft wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1937-88 Including 
previous year’s arrears was Rs 14,194 

As these chawls failed to ottmet tlu wople 
for whom they were meant, tlje Board next 
tried an ex)iorlntcDt in providing sites lor 
bustees Two sites with u iettnbic ana of 16 
blghas wore acquired within the area of Ma 
uiktolu Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive 

Karbala Tank Lana Ra-houabif Schema- — 

In this scheme 4 detar lied and 35 semi detached 
bouses were built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never l>ecame popular 
with the clasB of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board fimther decided to throw open to 
tenanta 0 / ail classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached hotiseB This change of jioUcy, 
however, produced no effect on the lettiog 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-bousiug scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31et March 1927 

Bow Street Re-bouslnf Scheme — Seven 
blocki of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Auglo-lndlans displaced 
by the operations of the Trust This scheme 
has proved a striking success There are 1S2 
suites for lotting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1937-38, amounted 
to Be. 25,071. 

Paikpara Re-bonsing — This scheme 

has an araa of 86 blghas weU laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the busteo population to 
be displaced by the execution of scheme No 
XXXV ( Eastern Park to Gorachand Road) A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
laud is to be dev eloped as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special faoUttlcs 
are ofered to dlshoused persons for seoorlBg 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 
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Bndfw — Tlie old bridges of Calcutta, which 
Is hemmed in by canals and rallwav lines In- 
adequately bridged, have almost all of them 
replaced by modern and up to date bridges to 
suit the growing traffic requirements The new 
bridges of the city ha\ e traffic capacity eompar 
lag favourably with those of Loudon The new 
Bridges at Maniktola, Beliaghata and at 
Bhambaaar have roadways of 87 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Uhitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com 1 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
linos of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic 
The Allpore Bridge, the recoiiatnictlon of which 
has been completed, has a inaduuv of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2. footpaths of 6 feet 
each 


The Tollygungo Bridge across Tolly's Nullah 
has l)een computed and transferred to the 
Irrigation Department during the year and the 
next to ho taken up was the Barackpore Bridge 
and good progress has bscn made 

Fioanclal ->Capltal charges daring the vear 
10S7-3vS amounted to Bs 98.46 lakhs which 
inoludeil Its 88 10 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Bs 7 08 lakhs on engineering work 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1037-88 was 
Rs 17,79,70,1)00 TC meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Bs. 8,07,50,000 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the Fale of 
land and buildings) have yieliled Ba o,os,76,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(aft r piovlding for the service of loans) has 
contributed Bs 4 79 croros to Capital Works 
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The administration of the affairs of the I are fluljict In a greater degree than those of 
larger ports (C'afeuBu, fiombny, Aiadtat, Raiaeht, munlelpnl- bodies to the control of Government 
Rangoon (M ChUta^ong) is nested by law in At hll the ports the Rnropeao membois <oii- 
bodies 8 pe<iallv constituted for the pnriosc Utitute the majority and the Board ter Calcutta 
They have wide {xiwers, but tbtlr proceedings I consn-ts malnlvof European members 

Figures for 10 IC 37 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed l)v Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) us obtainable from the Department 
of Commeuial Intelligence and Statistics (India) arc shown In the following table — 


Calcutta 

Bo nil buy 

Mttdras 

Karachi 

Rangoon 

Ctiittngong 


— 

Income 

Expenditure. 


Bs 

Bs. 


3,10, U 124 

8,10,99,830 


2,67,96,918 

2.63.22,420 


30,40,018 

81,66,600 


74,60.107 

1 66,15,814 


72,28,187 

69,75,690 


6,81,605 

6,40,762 


Capital Debt. 


Bs 

23,52 64 103 
19,00.07.783 
1,48,58,703 
4,00,09,000 
4,51,28,667 
20,67,046 


(a) Includes the first Instalment of Rs 15 lakhs, the second Instalment of Bs 5 iaiclis, the 
third luKtalraent of Bs 2 lakhs, the fourth Instalment of Bs 3 lakhs, the fifth Instalment 
of Bs 3 lakhs and the sixth instalment of Bs 4 lakhs of a loan of Rs 60 lakhs from 
Qovornment 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows — 

Sir Thomas II Eldorton, Chatman 

Mr W A Burns, Deputy Chattman 

Rieeled by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
8lr George Campbell , Mr A N Wardlcv , 
Mr C E L Milne- Robertson , Mr St 
Lyttelton, Sir James Reid Kay, Mr E J 
Nioolson 

Elected by the Calcutta Tradet* AetoeiatUm — 
Mr F J Read 

Elected by the Bengal National Clumber of 
Commerce — Mr K C Mullick, Dr S C 
Law, II A , Ph D 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr F Qangjee 

Elected bu the Mwhm Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr M Bafique 


Elected by the Munldpai Corporation of 
Calcutta — Mr P B Sawoo 
Nominated by Oovemment — Commander d 
Cameron. R l N , Mr J A Bell, Mr A F 
Harvey , Mr. A Duncan , Mr U N 
Bower 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 
Secretary —Mr C W T Hook 
Traffic Manager — Mr W A Bums 
Chief Accountant —hir J Dund, OA 
Chief Engineer — Mr A M Ward, M l 0 B , 
A M I.M B 

Deputy Comervator — Lt .Commander E L 
Pawsty, R N (Eetd ) (oflg ) 

Medual Officer— Lt -Col P. J. AnderFott, 
HR, BS, BROS, IMS 
CofKutting Engineers and London Agentf — 
Messrs Rendel, Palmer and Tritton 
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The traffic flfturea and the income of the Trn<<t for the last fifteen years are as followe — 


General Coal 
Exports Exrwrts 


Tons 
1,825,801 
1.495,915 
1,708, 40n 
2,476,704 
2,817,4 43 
2,644,256 
8,016,186 
2,880,393 
2,605,912 
2,660,180 
2,191,523 
2,436 1631 
2 200 , 20 " 
1 998 102 | 
2 237,272 


Tons 
221,035 
200,412 
362,714 
466,677 
480,867 
11,104,631 
' 853 4521 
040,844 
586,902 
302,023 
463,367 
744,071 
440,178 
509 805 
302,843 


Imports 


Tons. 
761,920 
874,714 
051,442 
963,297 
1,007,917 
1,040,668 
829,002 
553,317 
380,324, 
469,6181 
446,788 
512,980 
615,401 
545 40?; 
501 34S 


Exports Imports 


2,281,637 
[2,344,800 
2,689,130 
12,624,201 
|2,5S0 658 
V 4 5,8 17 
[1,748,950 

I, 066 432 

II, 758,667 
I 702 870 
1 .970 630 
2,223,121 
2,118,461 


Tons. 


1,001,041 

1,618,885 

l,00f;,728 

1,700,660 

1,640,932 

1,562,60" 

1,305.070 

1,332.072 

1,807.931 

1,453,082] 

1.419,078 

l,473,96l| 

1,042,400 


Nett tonnage! 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port 


Tons 
3,621,243 
3,845,788 
3,887,692 
4.177,118 
4,638,560 
4,818,831 
4,985,999 
4.381,953 
4,189,742 
3,828,983 
8,870,343 
4 068,874 
4,048,127 
I 08’ 572 
4 320,904 



BOMBAY. 


Board or Trusteks op the Port of 
B oMDAY—Mr II K Klrpnhnl, oiE.ic*' 
(Chairman) Nominated by Oorernment — Bear 
Admiral U Fltsherboit, on, o m o , ii n 
B rigadier W A K Fraser obr d b o mvo 
M Cl , Mr r N Chandavarknr , Mr ,1 II F 
Kaper Mi G C Laughton , Mr It R 
Bakliale, Ban Bahndiir B P latrtap ibi , 
Mr M D Bhat, i o S , Elected by the Jiombav 
Chamber of Commerce — Mr B C Lowndes 
Mr A K G Hogg , Mr W A Bell . Mr R W 
Bullock, Mr A McIntosh Elected by tin 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt , o l E m b k Mr Gordhnndas 
Goculdas Morarjl , Mr Ilatllnl M Gandhi , 
Mr M A Master , Mr Sankakhand G Shah 
EleHed by the Municiyal Corporation —Mr 
Meyer Nlsslm , Br Sorab P Mehta Elected by 
the Mxllowners’ Association — Mi T V Bad 
deley 

The foUow’lng arc the prlncljial officers of the 
Trust — 

Seeraary, N M Morris ; Deputy Secretary, A 
8 Bakre 

Accounts Department 

Chief AecUj J F Pereira, P i A 0 , Deputy 
Aectt , C F Lynn, a 8 a A 

Engineerino Department 

Chief Engineer, G K Bennett, M sc , M lust 
0 E , Ml Mech £ . Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-White, M Inst 0 E , Executive Engineers G 
E Terrej, AMInstCE, F M Sur\evor, 
B sc , AM inst 0 K , Mechanical Superintendent, 
R B McGregor A M 1 M E , Consulting Engineers 
A Agents A T Barry, C B K .1 Lumsden R u 


I and C G DuCanc m inst or Ml weeh > 
Ml 1C 104 G^n9^ruor Gardens, 1 ondon 
H M I 

DOCKS DU'ARIMFNT 

Manager, F A Bnrlssovr Deputy Manage rs 
\V G II Temph ton F 8( MBoiir Willlnnis 
BHO PA Bumcs a Mattos 

BA^BC^ DFI'AI'TMFNT 

Managir, H \ Ga\dnn Deputy Manage)*. 
iS G N hhaw P M llovct 

Port DtPAiiTiurNT 

1 Deputy Conservator, Captain A G Kindi 
in so, BIN (B(td), Jfaibour Master C' T 
Wilson Senior Dock Mustei, T L Williams 

LANP A^P BrNDlKS DlPAItTMKVT 

Manager F IT Ta\ lor, F S l , M K s i , Deputy 
Manager, B Durant 

HTORKS DtPABTSGNT 

iontiollei of Stoics, W^ J Wilson 
Mfpioal Department 

Admimstratiri Medical Officer, Di F D 
Bana, m « , M R c t> 

The rexeniie of the Trust In 1937 3S aniount<K 
to Rs 2 56,13 058 and the eviMjnditure to Es 
2,31,46,805 Tile surplus of Rs 23 '*7,548 unde 
General Account has been transferred to tlv 
Revenue ReserAC Fund, and a surplus o 
Rs 10,306 under Pilotage Account has bee 
transferred to the Vessels’ Replacement Fund 
'I'ln Re\onue Rcseiso Fund at the close of th 
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year amounted to Be 97 95 342 The aggregate 
capital expenditure during the jear was Its 
6,73,622 The total debt of the Trust at the end 
of the year amounted to Tls 19 01 28 lakhs 
repayonent of which Is pro\Ided f«»r hj annual 
sinking fund contributions from re\tnue, the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st Harcli 
1938 was Its 520 72 lakhs, in addition to this 
aiiart from property appreciation the llc9or\e 
and other funds total Its 132 72 lakhs 

The trade of the Port of Bombay last offlcinl 
year aggregated Ils 172 crore, in value 

Ihe number of steam and squaio-rlgged vessels 
which during recenf vear*’ have entered the dorks 
or bien berthed at the harboiii wills and paid 


durs, excluding those which have unloaded and 
loaded m the stream — 


Year 


1916 to 1921 (average) 

1921 to 1926 

1926 to 1931 

1911-32 

l‘M2 33 

19 W .14 

1914 35 

19.15 -36 

1936-37 

1037 38 


Number 

Tonnage 


nett 

2,086 

4,758,888 

1,902 

4 674,817 

1 954 

4,749,670 

1.860 

4 588,677 

1 836 

4,691,188 

1,91.1 

5,009,247 

1 904 

5.030,637 

1.950 

6,096,662 

1,954 

4,998,618 

1 806 

5.001,521 


The two dn docks were occupied during the 
voar bv 160 vessels, the tonnage amountiug to 
579 921 an liureasc ol 36 182 tons from the 
previous vear 


KARACHI. 


TBtrSTBES 

Chairman — Colonel D S Johnston, 0 t K 
{Vice-Chairman, Elctted bit the Itoaid)— 
Rochiram Thakiirdis (Buyora* tV bhlppors 
Chambei) 

ArPOTNTFD B\ COVKBNMFNT 

Ptigr -Comdr J H MacKay , n i N , 
(Principal Officer Mercantile Marino Depart 
ment Karachi Ulstrirt), A K Homan 
(Divisional Superlnteudont, North Western 
Railway), Major W J ^lyir (D A A A 
QUO, Sind llrlgade Area) , 8 N Onpta 
0 I F , I 0 8 (f'ollcctor of ('ustoms), Hatim 
A Alavl (Bcim sintative of Diboiir) 
LlFCTBD B\ TIlF KvrArHI ClIAMBFll OF 
COMMI UCk 

J J Flockhart (Maokmnon Mackenrlo A Co ) 
on leive, 11 R (liahiiu (Andior l.ine Ltd) 
acting K S M Icrular hi (111 111 Urol hers Ltd ) 

R H Martin (I'orbes Forbes Cuiipbell A 
( 0 Ltd ) , (J 8 Taunton (Macklnnon 
Mackenrle A Co ) 

Fifctep by the Karachi Indun Merohasts 
Association 

Srlklshindns H lulla, ma i.l n (Hnrbhag 
wandas Ghansh mdas), Lala Jagonnath 
llalaram Tandon, H 8c IR B lialaram 
Tagannath) 

Elfctep by thf Buyers’ & Shippers’ Chamber 
Haridns Laljl 

Elected by tub Karachi Municipal 
Corporation 

Tlkamdaa Wadhumal, M a (Oxon ), Bar-at- 
Law 


Principal officers of thf Port trust 
Chief Euqxneer — D P. Brow, M 0 , M Inst C B 
Deputi/ Chitf J'nqnu’cr- L L Everatr 
A M IUhI c r , AMI Me< li f 
Chief Aeeountant — B A ingb t, BA, C A 
Traffic Manager — F 0 Canglov, P s 0 , MO 
Deputy Coneermtor — Lt -Comdr B R Caws, 
R 1 N (Held ) 


Secretary — Ncnumal T^kiband 
Ag Chief Shrek PC pn —V J T RoJiario 
Revenue Receipts >nd FApendltnre of the 
Port of Karachi for the vear 1937 38 
Itevemie Receipts Jls 82,98,000 

Revenue Expenditure Rs 73,78,000 

Surplus Rs 9,21,000 

Rr serve Fund Rs 51 57,000 (Seciirltlts 

at cost iirUft ) 


SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1937-38 exclusive of vessels 
put bark and fishing boats was 8,950 with a 
tonnage ol 2,881,619 as against 3,802 with a 
tonnage of 2,083,125 In 1939 37 1 ,013 steamers 

of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,724,058 against 909 and 2,53.1,390 
respectively In the previous year Of the 1,013 
steamers 765 wtro of BrPlsh Trade Nationality 
The Imiiorts during the year totalled 9*29,000 
tons against 81 >,000 tons in the previous year 
'I'he shipments were 1,470,000 tons rn 1937 38 
against I 272.000 In 1936 37 

■rhe tot.al volume of Imports and exports 
was 2,405 000 tons against 2,080,000 torrs 
in the previous year 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras — 

Officials —(Appointed by Government) Mr G 
G Armstrong, 0 B v , M 0 , v D , m inst t , 
(Chairman and Tratfic Manager) Mr 8 C 
Satyawadi, ma, (tollector of Customs) 
Commander G M Osborne Smith, kin, 
(Presidency Port Officer) 


—Nominated by Government 
Mr C G W Cordon (Agent siid General 
Manager M A 8 M Illy C o , Ijtd ), Mr C A 
Muiriiead, (Agent and General Manager, 
South Indian Illy Co , Ltd ) 
leprcRcniing Chamber of Commerce, Madras — 
(Elected bv ( 'oinnierclnl Bodies), Mr D M 
Reid. OKI , MLO , Mr G L Orchard, 
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M L.A ; Hr J Nuttall. k L a . Mr R B 
Deimiflton 

li«pr0BetUing Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madran —Sri K Govindan, Kao 
Baheb Sri T S Kachapikesa Mudaliar 
Uepreienting Madras Trades* Association — Mr 
8 W Edwards, Mr F G Lnker, x L A 
Itewesenting Southern India Skin and Hide 
Merchants’ AssocuUton — K M Akbar Badsba 
Sablb Bahadur 

Representing Madras Piece goods Merchants* 
Association — Sri Alatboor Doraswamy Cbeitl 
Principal OfQcers arc — 

Port Engineer — Mr G P Alexander, m iiwt 
OB 

Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras — 
Lt Commander A D Bcrrlngton, rnr, 
(Retired) (To proceed on leave from 27th 
March 1930 for 7 months and 0 days) 

Chief Accountant — Sri G Venkatarayu Pal, 
X A , FI A 0 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer —M&ioT E 
G Bowers, x o , x i b k 
Assistant Mechanical Engineer — Mr S W 
White, M I Mar E , a x i N a (To proceed 
on leave from 18th April 1939 for 6 months 
and 20 days) 

Engineer and Dredging Master, Dtedger 
" Madras ” — Mr F G Cooper 
A ' Engineers — Sri V Dayananda Kainath, 
BA, BE, Sri 8 Kagabuslmnam Aiyar 
Avergal, B a , h e , a i e e 


Assistant Engineer (Electrical) -~Sr\ K Subra- 
mania Aiyar, x E , A i e £ 

Harbour Master — Mr L T Lewis (To act as 
Deputy Port ConBer^ator for 7 months and 
9 days from 27tb March 1939) 

Asfistant Harbour Masters — Mr L J Whitlock 
(To act as Harbour Master for 7 months and 
9 days from 27th March 1939), Mr B 
Uennln , Jit Commander C M Beat, R E R , 
(Retired) 

Assistant Traffic Managers — Sri M S Venkata 
raman, b a (To proceed on leave for 2 months 
from Ist March 1939) Mr L A Abraham, 
BA,F0i,Mr F E D’Lanoy Carvalho 
(to act as Assistant Traffic Manager for two 
months from Ist March 1939) 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering) — Sri 
V MuthuswamI Aiyar, n A 
Deputy Chief Accountant — Sri R Rangaswami 
Aiyar, n a 

Ofjdee Manager — Sri G M Ganapathl Aiyar 
The receipts of the Trust during 1937 38 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs 37,29,659 as against Rs 30,40,918 in 1936 37 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 31,26,423 in 1917 38 as against Rs 31,66 500 
In 1936-37 Contributions of Rs 1,94,095 to 
Capital Account and of Rs 2,06,854 to Reserve 
Fund were made during 1937 38 720 vessels 

with an aggregate net registcied tonnage of 
26,12,681 tons called at the port during the >ear 
against last years figure of 708 vessels witli a 
net registered tonnage of 23,40 911 tons 


RANGOON 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 

Port of Rangoon Is comprised of seventeen 

members — 

Appointed by Oooemment — A N Strong, x A , 
Bar-at-Law (Chairman), A T McCreath, 
Capt R C P Price. R i N (Retd ), L P S 
Bourne, x h r 

Ex-Officio — Lieutenant Col R R Ewing, i A 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust) , 
P W Singleton (Collector of Customs) , J 
£ M Rowland (Chief Railway Commissioner, 
Burma) 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 

Messrs J Tait, H Roper, x o , U Ponsford, 
A A Bruos, x o 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades' Association — J 
F Gibson, 0 A , x H R 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Shimeln Rule 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce — R Desai, x a (Ozoii) , and K R 

Earanjia 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U Tun Maung 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon — U Saw, 
x H R 


Principal Officers are — 

Secretary— C R Witcher 
Chief Accountant — 8 A Wetherfleld, B A ,A PA 
Chief Engineer — W D Beatty, BA, B \ l 
X Inst 0 E 

Deputy Conservator — H C G Brown 
The Income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon m 1937 38 
were — 

Rs 

Income 70,96,781 

Expenditure 68,57,224 

Tlie capital debt of the port at the end of the 
year was Rs 4,67,77,667 The balance (Includ 
tng Investments at cost) at the credit of tiie 
different sinking funds on Slat March 1938 v^'as 
Rs 2,11,38,867 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon d nr big 
the year 1937-38 was 5,416,012 tuns of wblih 
1,429,176 tons were imports, 3 954 231 tons 
exports and 32,606 tons transit Ipment 3'he 
total number of vessels (excluding Governnunt 
vessels) entering the Port was 1,543 with a tot'd 
net registered tonnage of 4 110 471 tons showing 
an Increase In number of vessels and a decrease 
of 30,119 tons In the net tonnage a.s compaied 
with the previous year 


CHITTAGONG. 


OhitUgoDg In Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank o fthe river Eamafnll at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an Impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portngnese gave it the name of Porto Grande 


Tbeoonstmctlon of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has faolUlated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet 
Ctolttagong, Bengal, Lat 22* 21 'N , Long 91* 
50* E, 1933 Pop 63.166 
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Tbadb i 

Imports — Salt, inineral oil, machinery, tea] 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material, ' 
Exports — Wax, jute, ten hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and ino-sfock 
AccommodiUton — Vcssela of any sire can 
proceed 9 miles up the Kamnfuli to Chittagong 
at H W O 8 draught of 22 ft to 20 ft 
There are 5 bcrtlw for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway Jetties, also two 
‘^ets of fixed moorings 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwta and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed ai commodatlon, and jetties 
ire in dirci t rail < ommunication with the Assam- 
Kengal Railway system, cargo In bulk being 
do.ilt with direct into wagons Depth at Jetties 
about 2fl feet ai I, W S T 
Provmong — fresh provlHlons, good drinking 
nater and coal obtainable 
Nnngahon — There are three rlccr bars, two 
of which have been pernuincntly improved bj 
1 r lining works, and the third la bf ing simllnrb 
(reahd The np{e88lty for dredging has been 
very greatly reduced 


Night pilotage is in force except daring the 
S W monsoon 

Chnrgtt —Port dues 4 annas « pies per reg 
ton Hospital dues 2 pies per reg ton Harbour 
Master’s fee Rs 32 Mooring and unmooring 
In fixed berths Bs 32, swinging berths Es Ifl 
Berth alongside Jetties Bs 40, per day, night 
work and holidavs extra 

Pilotage not exceeding— Rs a Its a 
10 ft to 20 ft from 67 8 to 804 4 

21 ft 337 8 

«2 ft 885 4 

23 ft 480 4 

24 ft 486 0 

S') ft 663 8 

26 ft 684 8 

Towage by Pott Commissioners’ Tug 

Port Authorltj Port Commissioners, Chitto 
j gong 

Ojfictals — Deputy Conservator Lieut Com- 
' maiider I B W Heanly, R i N . Port Engineer, 

I F J <»reen, B sc . M i 0 B , Ac , Rccretary, A V 
Ramasubba Alyar, u A , A 8 A A , Lloyds Agents, 

I James Finlay & Co 


COCHIN. 


The Impoitanre of Cochin harbour lies In 
the fcKt that it would lead to the develop 
iiicnt ol .1 \ahiahlc hinterland and piovtdo a 
leidv outlet for agiirultural and other prodme 
liip bchtiiip IiuoInmI ( lifting h pA'isaup through 
tlir bar whli h ]M0\loiid\ liliKked the ontrantp 
Iroin thr to in cxtinsive L»a« Kwater and 
tiien, by dredging and redaniatlon forming a 
Miielt^red haiboiir, giilng lull proteitlon and 
ficillties at all siasoii'i of the \c'ir An agno 
nil lit was itadied In 1025 between the tJovorn 
Tin Ills of Madras Tiavnncore and Coihlii 
iiiduatiug how llic woik was to he tarried out 
itid outlining ilie fituiitlal arrangi ments ncies- 
iiiy A trial tut w is made In 1022 2.1 and the 
piTfits of the monsoon thereon was observed 
Tilt results recorded wire examiiu<l hv a Com 
niittee of llariioiir Kngiiieers hi hnglaiid who 
ipportpd favourably on the prospects of the 
h( iipmc 

The fiist rut through the bar 400 feet wide 
1>\ ‘i2i feet deep was lompUtcd on 80th March 
1028 The channel tlirough the outer bar is 
now t miles long liy tOO feet wide and a mini- 
mum depth of 30 tcet at L W O 8 T is main | 
tsined throughout the year Since 1930 the 
llirbour has been in tonsfant and regular 
use by all ships, and regular passenger services 
have been inaugurated b\ the P O Co , 
tiie Blbbj Line^ and the B I S N Co To 
f militate night luvlgat ion, the channels have 
bfen lighted A powerful tug has been provided 
and ships (an enter and leave the harbour at 
all states of the tide A hotel on modern lines 
lias been construited to piovide accommodation 
for passengers calling at the port During toe 


year 1936. the Blbby Line took more pasaengers 
from Cochin than from either Rangoon or 
Colombo 

Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India with effect 
from Ist August 1936, and the execution of the 
4to stage works has been sanctioned and is 
now In rapid progress These include the 
construction of deep water wharves with railway 
connections, construction of godowns and transit 
sheds, the installation of rapid handling cranes 
and other transport facilities These Improve- 
ments are being made on the new reclamation 
(WlUingdon Island) of which about 775 acres 
have been formed already by dredgings from 
the harbour This Island will be connected 
to the mainland by a rail and road bridge 
across the backwater, and by a road bridge to 
Mattanchorrl (Cochin) The Shoranur-Brna 
kulam railway line has been converted from 
metre to broad gauge and opened for traffic 
The line will be extended to the wharves at the 
WlUingdon Island These developments, which 
arc expected to be finished by the beginning of 
1940, will greatly enhance the utility of the 
port to the planting and agricultural areas in 
(hat part of the Presidency 
The Principal Officers are — 

AdmintHrcUtve Officer and Barbour Enginur‘ 
tn Chief— B. C Bristow, OIB, m inst 
0 E , M 1 Mech B 

Executive Engineer, Cochin Barbour Dtvteion — 
A G Milne, m inst o b , M r Mech B 
Port Officer— B G Fletcher 
Barbour Matter — H A Sheppard 


VIZAGAPATAM BARBOUR PROJECT. 


The (luesUon of cresting a barbour at VUoea- days of the East IndU (ompaby T^t Uia 
J>utaiu to supply an outlet for a large area of creation of such a port would nave 
tortile country adjacent to toe east coast of Influence on this arw wm wfiueiwmM 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable Vlzagapatam lies in front of the only ptacUcaWe 
mineral resources and without suitable access gap In the barrier of toe wst^ is 

to toe outside world, was first formulated In toe formed by nature to be toe ooUet of toe 
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Central Provlncts, from which a considerable 
amount of frodo has takm this route in the 

f )a8t, even with the Imperfect communtcations 
litherto available A necoBsary complement of 
the Boheme was the construction of the pro 
poBcd railway from Parvatlpurara to Jluipur 
now completed which, with the existiim 
coaBtlino of the BenKal Nagpur Bailway would 
make a largo and rich area tributary to the pro 
VHJScd port and obviate the long and cxiNnsivc 
circuit by Calcutta A link has also been supplied 
tn the most direct route to Itangoon from Europe 
bv way of Bombay, while, from an Imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
ol coast between Colombo and Calcutta is hold 
bo be a consideration of groat Importance Ihc 
lofty prrdeotlng headland of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the I^gihlatlvo 
Assembly, sanctioned the coiistructiun of 
the new railway lino from Itilpur to I’arvatl 
puram The work Is tomplctcd and the lino 
opened to traffic 'I hoy also decided to 
develop the ix)rt of Vlzagapatam under tlicir 
dlicct control and the poit hae accordingly 
been declared to be a major Tort 

The work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engl 
neer In Chief who comes under the admimstra 
tlvo charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a imt which h held 
ex oUlclo by the Agent of the B N llailvay 

The scheme for the constuictlon and develop 
meiit of the Harbour will be earned out In stages 
according to the demand of trade The first 
stage is now complete blups slartcd using the 
Harbour in October U)83 and the olflclul 
opening by His Excellency the Viceroy took 
\ lace on 10th December 1033 
The present provision Includts u 1,000 ft 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan 
nel dredged out to afford a passage 800 ft wide 
at the bottom Vessels of 28 ft 6 Ins draft and 
550 ft length arc admitted at present 


A quay wall comprising three 600 ft Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 3-ton 
electric cranes Storage accommodation asgre- 
gating 140,000 sq ft of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds, has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities Two sheds with lighter 
berths have been completed for export cargo 
Special facilities have boon provided for the 
storage and shipment of manganese ore In 
aildltlon to the quays, four Mooring Berths and 
on« uMil bunkering Jetty have been Installed 
around the Basin and additional facilities 
provided for dealing with lightered cargo 
A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the exturse of the dredging operations and It 
has been laid out In blocks served by broad 
roadways riots are available for ofllce sites 
and for Industrial concerns Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for 
The floating equipment of the Harlwur com- 
prises five tugs of 1,500, (.00, 460, 120 and 100 
H 1* respectively and 27 lighters 
A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft 6 In 
broad has been provitlid , but though adapted 
for future cxttnslon and for use b> vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use It, 
length of shlpsls at present restricted to 300 feet 
The port Is at prcHcnt capable of dealing with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lilt 
more than J toim Into and out of vessels 
The sea entrance channel Is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater 

At present sbliw enter and leave the Harbour 
during da> (line only and pilotage is eompulsorv 
ThcTortis adininlsteiod by the Government 
of India Ihrouish the Agent of the Bengal 
Nagpui llalhvay who is repnsenfed at Vlzaga 
jialam by a Deputy Administrative Officer 
The principal offlet rs are — 

Administrative OJJieer^A Duncan, Calcutta 
DipiiUi Adminietrative Offlcrr d: Traffic 
Mamgir — E G Lllley, \lzagapatam 
Vort Engineer — b Nanjundiah 
Harbour Master — J W Day 
Supdi of Machinery — F H Mcl) Wilson, 
Vizugipatam 


PSDiaPAL PORTS AMD TRADE CENTRES IN INDM AND BURMA. 


Following is a list of tlic principal ports In India A Burma — 


Kaiachl 

Tcllkliciry 

Karikal 

Balasore 

Bcdl 

talk ut 

t’udduloie 

t handball 

Oklia 

t-odiin 

Madras 

(Tittack 

Porbander 

Aik ppty 

MaHull|wtain 

Purl 

Idmvuagar 

Oil lion 

Tut k 01 iu 

Co« anuda 

Calcutta 

burat 

Yizagaimtaui 

Chittagong 

Bombay 

Dliiinushkodi 

Bludipatuin 

Akyab 

Mangalore 

Nvgivpataui 

GuiKilpur 


Following arc the luinclpal l^oits and Trade C’outrcs in Poituguese and French Didla — 


Marmuguo (I’ortugueBO India) Malic (Punch India) Pondicherry (Trench India) 


ToUowlng is a list ol Tradi tcntic a additional to the list of princl])al ports given above — 


( awnpore 
Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Amritsar 

Agra 

Asausol 

Mandalay 


Amnioti 

Jaipur 

Jndoie 

Bangalore 

J,nhoro 

bialkot 

Benai-es 


lau know 

Nagpur 

Hj iuagar 

Hyderabad 

Buioda 

Gwalior 

Jubbulpore 


Mlrzapur 

Madura 

Vizugapatam 

])acca 

bholapur 

Allahabad 

Mysore 
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Indian edncatlon Is nnintelligtble except 
througb Its history thus, it affords the 

spectacle of a growth which, wliile to one it 
will appear as a blunder baaed ou an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a svmbol of sincerity and tiouest endeavour 
on the part of a far-siglited rate of niiers wliose 
atm has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude ticst calculated to them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals 
There Is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrativo activity In India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the aemands of 
thoee who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result Is that the 
structure has become top-heavy The lower 
classes are largely lUitorate, while the middle 
claaiee who constitute the bulk of the xnMi 
gMtata are in point of numbers at least educ ited 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whoso eco- 
nomic conditions are more hlgltly developed 
As miglit be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects 
Primary Education Acta have been passed In the 
several provinces In favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses On the 
other hand, the numbers of students In colleges 
and universities have grown apace , and, espe- 
cially during the period of fluanolal depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions A movement 
has therefore set In with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education Tlic Inauguration 
of provincial autonomy in 19J7 lias ^ven a 
farmer Impetus to educational reconstruction 


western secular learning The new instttntioii 
was distrusted both by Christian ralsslonarlee 
and by orthodox liiudns, but Its Influence 
grew apace 1< Iftoeu vears later, the Commit 
tee of Public Instruction In Bengal reported 
that a taste for Englisli had been widely dis- 
st'ininahd nod that Indeiiendont schools, con- 
ducted by young men roared In the Hindu Ool- 
'••Re. were springing op In every direction. In 
Bomhav, tlie Kiphinstono Institution was 
founded in memory of the groat ruler 
who left India In 1827. A stUJ more 
remarkable innovation was mado in 1835 by the 
cstablishinent of ttio Calcutta Medical College, 
whoso object was to tcaoh the piinoipies and 
practice of medical science In strict 1 eoordanoe 
with the mode adoph d In EiirOpe *' Many 
nroQounccd the falluro of tdio undertaking to 
be Inevitable , for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes wcni forbidden to touch ths dead 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. B'rom that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with siicoesi 
to the study of medicine in all its branohos. 

Another Impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Cbrlstlan 
missionaries The humanitarian spirit, whieh 
had been kindled In England by Wesley, Burko 
and Wlllierforce, Inlluenced action also In India 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Sernmporc In 1818 and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of mlaslonary policy In India by hla 
Insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and bv the foundation of his sohool and College in 
Calnitta In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field, for as early as In 1787 a small 
group of mbslonarv schools were being directed 
by Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian College 
was opened In 1837 In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded In 
1834 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of Its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclinatlou 
for the doubtful experiment of introduoing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere os little as pos- 
sible with the halfits and oustoms of the people 
Sven the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the Introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arable. In the following year the Court of Birec- 
tors instructed Uie Governor* General to leave 
the Hindus "to the pracUoe of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them In the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
muhif of honorary raaras of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of peenniary assistance ’* 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
stoee in India. In 1810, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watdunaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
^ eniightsned Brahmin, Mohan Boy. to inati- 
rate ttw Hindi) (k^lego for the prmnotion of 


Lord William Bentinck's minute of 1885 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of soniewhat tardy aoceptanoe by Goverument 
of the new policy Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality In religious matters 
to devote Its available funds to the maintenance 
of scoondarv schools and colleges of wpstem 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English But this dorlsiou did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected , still 
less that the development of the vemooulars 
should be discouraged Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys 
tern. The freedom of the press was establMbed 
in 1835 , English was substituted for Persian aa 
I the language of the Courts In 1837, and lo 1844 
Sir Henry Hardlnge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western ednoation 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has 
ta late a marked appeedatton mnong MusMm 
lleaders of the need of Improving the Inatmetioaal 
level of their oo^ellglaalsta , and In many of 
[the provinces of India n great impnlse 
towards edaeatienal tdvaaes among ibe Mnluun- 
madan eommonitr la now noUeeable. 
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Growth of English Education. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Ao epoch Iq Indian edncatlonal hlatory ta 
marked by Sir Oharlea Wood'a deapatch in 
1854 Perhaps Its moat notable feature was 
the eraphaalH which It laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education Imparted to the higher claaeea of 
society would filter down to the lower olaaaea 
was discarded The new policy was boldly 
** to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Punlio Instruction wore created on lines 
which do not differ very materiatlv from the 
Departments of tlie present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub* 
lie funds had been expended upon a few Govern* 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants*ln*aid to private institutions 
** Such a system as this, placed in all Its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
bumbleBt elementary Institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would Impart life and energy to education In 
India, ana load to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Ita benefits to ail classes of people "i 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline { 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Oaleutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an Impartial basis , It did much, 
through the agency of its OoUeges to 
develop backward places , It aooelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a seal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a Urae when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new unlveralties were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but oorporatloas of administrators , they 
did not deal direcUy with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates, thev 
were notconoemed with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform ooutsw, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should en)oy and their students wore 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
quallfloa^os. In certain important respects 
Che recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole testa qualifying for public posts, they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
sxamlnations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching fnne- 
tlons; Miey recommended the estahllshment of 
unlvsirslty chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
Inetmetion : they hoped that the system of 
•iueabton would rouse thspeoide of India to 
davMop the vast resouroes of their country 
...and gradually, hut oartainly, eonfer upon 
them all Ibe advantage! wfaioh aoemnpanytha 
healthy ineceaae of wealth and eommeree. The 
eaoe«n«emeBi of the grant-tn-ald system sras 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education OoiiiTnlsslon of 1881!, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort In theory 
the decision was correct, bnt in practice it was 
Irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted llit 
mistaken belief that sohools and colleges cx}uld 
be maintained on the k>w fees wbi(h the Indian 
parent could bo expected to pay And, in 
the course of time, an nnworkalile system of 
dual control grew op, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the dutj of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content witli the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and See>ondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education 

The Reforms of 1902-4 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Ourzon's Government, and 
its investigation was follow «'d by the Uni 
yersitles Act of 190-1 The main object of the 
Act waa to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government oyer the universities, and on the 
part of the unlversltlfjs over tlje schools and 
ooUeges Ihe Chancellors of the UnlversltltH 
were empowered to nominate 80 per eetU of 
the ordinary nmmbers of the aenates and to 
approve tiie election of the remainder the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling anv 
appointment and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of oollogps were to be subject to Government 
sanction Tlie universities were given the 
roBitonsibility ■ f granting recognition to schools 
ann ol inspecting all arbo ns and colleges tlic 
inspection of schools bene' ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of tlie Department of Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching funo 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was In practice limited to post- 

S * ate work and research The territorial 
of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying ontside those boun 
darles Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed tlie fundamental problems 
of university organisation, bnt dealt oulv witn 
the immediate dlffleatti^ of the Indian system 
They did not inquire wheiber the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some pnbUe authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of^ departments lluiy assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in Ite 
I mata features, and eet thei^ves only to 
Imnmve and to streufftheu it 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy —The Indiiui 
Uulver8ltl(8 Act of 1004 was followed by 
two Important resolntions of the Goveronicnt 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one In 
1004 and the other in 1913 The rcaolution 
of 1904 was comprehtuslve in character and 
reviewed the state of education In all 
its departments The followiu;! passage from 
It summarises the Intentions of Goviminont — 
'' The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and ooUtgluto education upon 
private enterprise and the cont^uous with 
(Irawul of Qoverumont from competition 
therewith was recommended by tlie Education 
Cumnilssiuii in 1883 and the odvloe lias generally 
been acted upon But while accepting tide 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise tlio extreme Importance of the princi- 
ple tlmt in each branch of education Oovorn- 
mint should maintain a limited number of 
Institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold ahigli 
standard of education In withdrawing 
(rum direct mauageracut it is furtlier essential 
tint Government should retain a general 
(ontrol, by means of cdlelent Inspection, over 
ill public educational Institutions " The 
eumpnlienslvc Instructions contained In this 
n. solution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, %nter alta, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Unl- 
VI rsitlcs of the tcaehhig type , It reaffirmed the 
policy of rollaaw* on private effort In socondarj 
cdui/ation , It recommended an inert aso In the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts uf grunts In -aid , and it insisted on 
proper attention btlng paid to the formation 
of cliaracter In the education given to scliolars 
of all grades It furtlier dlstuastd tho doslr 
ability of Imparting manual Instructions and 
Instruction in hygiene , tho nect sslty for medical 
inspection , tlio provislou of facilities for 
research , tho need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teacliers and the expansion 
of facilltUs for tho training of teachers Tho 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
prognss in tho proviuecs, but tho educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many 
cases delayed owing to tho effects of tho Great 
War 

The Reforms Act — The Reforms Art of 
1^19 altered the londttions of ediuational ad- 
ministration In India Ldueation became a 
provindal tiansferred ' subject in the Go\ or 
nors’ provinces under the charge of a Mlnlstir, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial ‘reserved ’ subject, i c , ft was not 
within tho charge of tho Minister of Education 
The Introduction of the provincial autonomy 
under the Oov^cmnient of India Act, 1935, has 
brought education in tliesc provinces under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education 

The Government of India still deal with 
matters relating to Universities like Aligarh, 
Benares, and Delhi, and certain other Universities 
which function In more than one province The 
Government of India are also in charge of the 


iustituiious maintained by the Governor-Genera 
in Council for the benctlt of members of His 
Majesty's Fortes or ot other public servants or 
of the rhildren of such members or servants 
Tho Chiefs’ Colleges are now the oouoern of Uie 
Crown Rei)ro8ontatlve 

Admiaistration.— The transfer of Indian 
education to tho oliargc ot a Minister responsible 
to tlio Provincial Legislatlvo Assembly, of which 
he himself Is an elected member, has brought 
the subject dire'etly under popular oontrol in the 
eleven major provlncM. Generally speaking, edu- 
cation, is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in ail the pruviucus of India 
Certain forms of edneution Lave been 
transferred to tho tcchulcal departments con- 
eormd and come within tho purview of the 
Minister in chargu ot those domriments. In 
each province, the Director of ihiblio Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as advisor to the 
Education Minister lie controls the Inspeotlng 
staff and tho teaching statf of Qovernmeut 
Institutions and Is gonorally responsible to the 
provliuinl government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
In controlling tho synh m of public Instmctiou, 
Is In part shared with and In part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards ulomontary and voma- 
oiilar education In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education liave also been sot up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities In those 
provinces ot their responsibilities In oonnoctlon 
with loL'rmedlatc education and with entranoe 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled bv 
Oovominent and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-ln-ald, with 
tho aaslstonce of the Inspecting staffs employed 
by Oovomment and by local bodies. 

Department of Education. Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
establlsiied in the Government of India with 
an office of Its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Uarcourt Butler In 1933, the ac>tivitiea 
of tho Department were widened, In the Inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in It of the 
Department of Avenue and Agriculture 'Xhe 
enlarged Depurtaiont has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lunds 
The Jlon’blc Kunwar Sli Jagdlsh Trosad and 
Sli Glrju Slmnkar Dajixil arc thi prcsi nt MimUjr 
and Secretary, resi»tctiv( ly The Dcpartnicnt 
possessts an (duiatiunal advlsrr styled Edu- 
cational ( ommlHsloner with the Government of 
India The present Lducationiil Commissioner is 
Mr John Sargent, M c , who is an eminent 
cducatloulst of wide cxpciicucc 

Central Advisory board of Education,-' 
In lOiu, a Central Advisory Board of Education 
wag created m India under the chairmanship of 
the Edm^tlonal Comiidwiloncr with the Govern 
mi nt of India This Board served a very useful 
purpose In otfortng expert advice on important 
dducational mutters But us a result of the 
rcoummendatlons of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, which was presided over by lord 
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Inohcato, it was aboll^licd in 192a in the 
luteresiB of economy ThJsBoard was re\i\edin 
1935 Its main functions are to h rve as a clearing 
house of Ideas and a reservoir of information 
The constitution of the Board is as follows — 
The Hbn'ble Member In charge of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
{Chairman) 

The Educational Commissioner with the 
Govomment of India 

Ten nominees of the Governmfnt of India 
One member elected by the Council of btate 
Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly 

Three members noniiuated by the Inter 
Univorsitv Board, India 
One reprcsintatlvp of each provincial Govern- 
ment (cftAcrthe Minister for Education or 
his deputy or the Director of Public 
Instruction or his depul j) 

There is also a S«>cretary to tlie Board, who 
is appointed by the Govornmeut of India 
In 1935, the Board passed a scries of important 
resolutions suggesting a radical reform ol the 
present system of education so that u]»art tiom 
providing instruction which would lead to 
universities and to professional colleges, tire 
system might have stivges at tlkt. c ud of vvlm it 
students could branch off either to occupation 
or to vocational schools All tlie provinces have 
reviewed their system of education in the light 
of these resolutions and several are considering 
the possibilities of reconstruction of that system 
on lines apprordmatlng to those suggeshd hv 
the Board Tire main subject of delil>eratlon at 
its iireeting hold in 1936 was that of priiuarv 
education The Board referred this (pieatloii to 
its Vernacular Education Committee with 
definite suggestions in regard to the nature of 
administration and control of tnitnatv education 
The sub committee reported that there was need 
of more efficient adniiuistration and control ot 
primary education and recommended, inter aha 
that Government should take over the control 
from local bodies The Board considered tin 
report at its third annual meeting ami decided 
that a copy of it should he forwarded to Pro 
vinclal Governments for consideration and such 
action as they might consider necessary The 
report of the 'Women’s Education Committee of 
the Board on the curriculum of girls' primarj 
schools was also considered The report first 
deals with certain conditions which are essential 
before anv curriculum can work smoothly and 
then proceeds to the actual curriculum whhh 
would be suitable for girls' prirnarv schools 
The suggestions ntade in the report were gonerall v 
accepted and the Board declcled that a c opy ot 
this report should also be forwarded to Pro 
vinclal Governments for consideration and surli 
action 08 they might consider necessary 
Several provinces have taken action on the' 
lines suggested in the report of the Vernacidai 
Education Committee whilst otliers have 
appointed committees of their own to report ou 
these questions In view of the importance of 
this matter, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of Indio has been asked to watch 
any further development In the nrovinces and 
report again to the Board The provincial 
Governments are also generally implementing 
the leoouameadations of the Women’s Education 
Committee of the Board on the curriculum of 
girls’ primary schools lu India mentioned above | 


Anothci subject of considerable Importance 
that was considered at the third annual meetlnp 
of the Board in January 1938 was the report 
on Vocational Education in India by Mr A 
Abbott, c B r , fornievlv U M Chief Inspector 
of Technical hchools, Board of Education, 
England, witii a seefion on General Education 
and Administration by Mr S H Wood, Me, 
Director of Intelligence, Board of Education 
England During the discussion on this icport, 
what is popularly known ns the Wardha ediira 
tlon scheme was nhrrcd to The basic idea 
of this Hclieme is that education should be Im 
parted through some craft or productive work 
wldch should be the centre of all the other 
Instiiiction provided in tlic school and by the sale 
of the produce make the sdiool self suf)jX)rting 
The Boaid felt that a further examination was 
desirable and appointed a special committee to 
examine the S( hemp of educational recon tint 
tlon Incorpoi ate d in the Wardha scheme in the 
light of the Wood Abbott Repent and other 
rtlevcnl documents This (Oiimilftce met in 
.Dint 19 18 and submit iod its repoit to the Boaid 
111 DtcMiiber 19.J8 'llie recoin meudatlon mncle 
ill the report were generally aceejiGd by the 
Board at the meeting icfeired to above, and the 
Boaid clecidcd that topics of tiie repoit should 
be foi warded to piovlnclal Governments for 
consideration and sucli action as they nilglit 
consider necessarv 

During the c onbld(*rution of this repoit issues 
irose which did not come within the t^nus of 
itfcronee of the ( onimlttcc ea the question of 
financing the Waidha Hclieme and its co ordina 
lion witli Die existing foims of higlier educalion 
The Btmid aeioidingly has uppomlcd niiotlicr 
(omnilttee to cxiimliie tliesc and othei questions 
aiiuiig out ol tills bcliemt 

Another subject of considerubh importanee 
tliat engaged the attention ol the Board at its 
louith aiuiuiil meeting was tlie pioblcm of adult 
edtn atloii and Illiteracy in India Reali dng that 
a survGv on an all India basis wouJd be uselul, 
tlie Board lias a])pointed a committee to examine 
this pioblem and submit a repoit 

The Board has also decided that It should act 
as a National Centre of Ivducatlonal Infoimatlon 
for India 

Bureau of Education in India — As a 

measure of rotrenchnicnt, the Bureau of Edu 
cation was abolished in 1923, but accijiting the 
advice of the Central Advisory Board of Educ-a 
tlon In India, the Government of India revived 
it in 1937 under the control of the Edueatlonal 
Coiumissiouc r with the Government of India for 
dealing specially witli tlie collection and dis 
semination of lltcratuic relating to educational 
problems in the vaiious provinces The bccie- 
taiy of the Boaid is tlie Curator of this Buicau 

Educational Services —Until recently, the 
educational orgoulsatlou In India consisted 
maiulv of threo eervioes — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (n) the rrovlncial Educational 
Service, and (m) tlie Subordinate Educational 
Service The Indian Educational Bervloe 
oomo Into existence as a result of the rccommen 
datlons made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1S96 the Superior Educational 
Service In India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Servioe 
stalled by persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited In India These two divisions 
were originally oonsideted to bo collateral and 
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equal lu status, though the pny of the European 
reorult was higher by approximately 60 jier eent. 
than the pay of the Indian recruit OraduaDv, 
however, status came to be considered ideatlcal 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mlsElon of 1 012-1 Q, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed Into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
inoumbents, were traasferred to the sumrior 
service This reorganisation resulted In a 
considerable Indlanlsatlon of the superior 
educational services In India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians In this service 
should ou an average be 50 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma 
In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Ednca 
tlonal Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Boyal Commission on 
tlie superior services In India The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
bo made to the all-TndIn services which operate 
In transferred fields The personnel retired 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Qovomments.' 
The Commission further recommended In remrd 
to the question of the future recniltmeat of 
Europeans that '* it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to dotermlno the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but wo express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the oo-oporatlon of Europeans 
In these technical departments and that quali- 
lled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were In the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State,” As a result 
of the acceptance of these recoraraondatlona 
the Indian Educational Sorvlco Is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of Its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
bod a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end Tbe present organisation of education 
in the provlnoes Is largely the work of member* 
of this service , while In the sphere of higher 
odutatlun, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments 


The now ProYiacla^ Bduoatloual Services 
whi(^ function under provlnolal eontrol as the 
superior odncatlonoi services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These sohemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, wb^ rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main dassea — class 
I into which the existing Indian Xduoational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and doss II which may be said to repTMent the 
old Provlndal Educational Service , , 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational ServloM in the provlnoes have 
been affected, more In some pcovinoea than 
others, by the changes which have taken plaoa 
since 1019 ODounnnal interests have Inlncnoed 
rccrnltuient, and In some piacfs they ^vo 
influenced promotionB also, In a directloa ulildt 
has not always tended towards service content* 
ment. But these results are the natural sense* 
qnences of the devohiUon of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provlnolal and 
local authorities and will for some time eontintte 
to affect the effidoncy of the Education Depart* 
menis In the provlnoes 

Hartog ConnoittM on EJn ca t l o n .*~Th> 

Auxiliary < oniinllteo of the Indian Statutory 
Commlaalon was ai)ix)lnt<‘d in 1928 under the 
Chairmanship (rf Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education In India. The report of 
the Committee, which wa* published In 1929, 
lonxtltutcs u valuable document for India 

Cemminion —Another Commlsdon 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the Internationa I Missionary Council 
to Investigate the various problem* connected 
with the higher education provided bv the 
various MissiouaTy bodies working in India It 
was prcslilod over by Dr A D Lladsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford The Commission 
vlslhd Indio in 1930 31 and its report was 
published in 1931 ? j *» 

Unemployment Committoe. United Pxei^eM 
—This coraiujttoe known popularly as the Bapru 
Comraittoo from the nam« of Its distlnguUed 
cbiilrman the Wight Hon’blo Sir TeJ Bohadur 
Kaptu was uppolnteil by the Government of 
iho United Provluces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
young men and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing tlio same The repiirt {)f 
the committee, which was published in 1936, 
cunstltutcB a valuable document not only for 
the United Piovlnees but for tlic whole of India 


msitfstiGai ProfSress 

I’lifl two tables given below afford useful comparisons with provlnns years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of edncstlon in India. 

^ (a) STUPRNTS 
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(b) EXPSNDirnBB 


Tear 


TotAl Expendlinre on 
Education In British India. 


ig 26~20 
1Q20-30 
jgso-31 
igsi-32 
ig32'-33 
1988- 'J* 

1984- 35 

1985- 38 

1986- 37 


Public Funds 


Er 

17,12,24,614 
17,60.03,644 
17,09,26,248 
16,84,19,016 
1 6,42, OO, 219 
16,68,30,461 
16,74,66,078 
16,22,99,026 
16,70, 84,7'<2 


Total 


Er 

27,07.32 253 
27,42,82,018 
28,31,61 446 
27,18,60,622 
25,78,76,868 
26,17,66,186 
20,62.11,420 
27,32,39 689 
29,05,69 374 


In 1936 37 the total expenditure on education 
in British India amounted to Its 28,06,09,374 
of which 43 1 per cent came from Go\orximeiii 
funds, 10 6 per cent from Dlstrht Board and 
Municipal funds 26 3 per cent fiom fees and 
16 1 per cent from endowments and bene 
factious, etc 

The average annual cost per scholar In all 
Institutions down from a unhorsltv t,r) a lo\tir 
primary school, amounted to Ks 20-14-2 ns 
follows to (loverununt lands Bs 8 16 10 to 
loenl funds Us 3-7-2 to f( es Us 6 4 8 and to 
other sources Us 8 2-0 

Durlns the yoA 1930-37,61 7 pir etut l»n\s 
and 17 9 per tout girls ol sihool going ngi Min 
at school Out of a t<ital ol lo, (>70,704 hojs 
In primary nad seiondary (lahsis 3 703 617 
were iiirolled hi the lowest piunan dass alone 
The eonespoiullug flguiesfot girls wrrt 2 969,217 
and 1,687,209 Of the boss nuollul lu the 
primary classes (I Y), no less tlnn 42 0 per <enf 
were residing In the lut elass, 21 1 per <ent 

The dllferent types of Institutions with the 
following table — 


In the 2nd (lass, 10 2 per cent In the !rd and 
onh 12 1 jiei lint ind 7 8 pei mil in tin 
4th and f>tli ( I issc'^ nspri tholv 66 I p( r < cut 
ol tlif girlh enrolled In tlie primniw elassis were 
stiKhmg in Class 1 19 t jai rent lu Cliss 11 
12 7 pel (ont in Class HI, 7 C per ( (nt In Class 
IV and 4 1 pin eint In ( lass V 'Ihirt is thus 
very mu'Vdi distrlhution of ympils in primary 

< 1 IHSOH 

The washigi in jtrlmaiy eduration still 
rontlnues Tliis wastagi in the wlioh of Urltish 
India odeul itid on thi ninnlier of b()\s and girls 
who rtachiil Class IN in 1910 37 lomes to 72 
per cent and 86 ]>er iint Tes])eetl^(l^ But 
a comp3Tlson of the figures wltli tlic last li\« 
years shows that tin w vstage jitrirnUge has 
lalUnfiom 79 t mil In 1931 32 to 72 percint 
In 1936 37 In tlie ease of boys The (oinsjwjnd 
lag figures for gnls are 90 prr nnt and 86 per 
rent Thus theji ,irc hopifiil signs that cmh 
I f this 8tciul>, though slow prugiiss Is main- 
tained the flltwatlon will greatly impio;e 
ichojars In attendance at rJieni are shown in the 


Types of Institutions 

Number of Institutions 

Number of Scbolnrs 

1936 1 

1937 j 

1 1030 j 

1917 

liecofftnseil hiMituhon'i 
Universities 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 

High Biliouls 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 

16 

261 

71 

3,660 

30 678 
197,868 
6,649 

16 

272 

3,652 

10,762 

197,227 

6,786 

11 311 

8 1 8(.4 

20 049 
1,081,791 
1,341 127 
10,30S 403 
268,612 

11,728 
86,407 
20,646 
1,133,480 
1,36 J 346 
10,641,790 
276,986 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

210,086 

21H.789 

1 i 116,077 

13 434,382 

Unrecognised Institutions j 

35,126 

36,920 

701,072 

711,666 

Grand total of all Institutions J 

264,211 

‘265,709 

13,816 149 

14,140,038 


N B — ^0 number of scholars lu Universities represents the research styidenta in the affiliating 
Universities or the number of studenta under the direct control of teaching or unitary 
Universities 
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PrimaiT Edncattoii.— The primary wAiook 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boarda and luunicipalitieB Jn recent xears, 
eight provincial legislatures liave Twssed 
Piimnrj Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of wmpuleorj education by 
loLai option All the Acta are drafted 
on very siuiilar lines Jf a local bod} at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thlnis majorlt} in favour of 
the introduction of e^mpulalon in any part 
of the area under its control, it may tlicn sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a achenie to 
give effect to its decision The scheme must 
lie within Ilia means of tlie local body to carrj 
out with reasonable llnatielal assistance from 
Government Ordinarllv the ago limits of com 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance In cases 


of bodily inflnntty. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home The employment of ohildren, 
who should be at sobool, Is strictly forbidden 
and a '•mall fine is imposed for noo-compllaftee 
with an attendance order. I'be Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the 
provincial Government, education where com- 
pulsory shall be free The Madras Elementary 
Eduiatioii Act of lh2U contained such provision, 
but it has recently been amended so as to allow 
fees to be otiarged in scliools undei private 
management situated iu areas wliere education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places lor poor pupils in such schools In areas 
a hero there are no free schools ?nub In brief 
lire the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alaorlt} 
lu availing themselvea of tite opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 


Compalftory Primary Education — The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
in which corapulilon hnil been introduced by tlit }«iir 1930-37 — 




1 Areas under “ Compulsion ’* 

Provlnee 

j Acts 1 

Urban 

areas 

Itural 

areas 

No of 
Vlllugea in 
Eural areas 
undir 

compulsion 

Mudras 

l.lemonlar} Education Act, 1920 

27 

7 

104 

! 

lionilnj j 

1 

f 

1 

L 

I’nmarv Education (District 

Muiiklnalitlcs Act, 1918) 

( Itj ot Bombay Primary Eduoitlon 
Act. 1920 

Piiiriary Education Act, 1923 

i 

4 

1 

4 

1 

143 

Itcngal 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1980 

1 



United J 

Provinces 1 

r 

li 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards J*rlmary Education 
Act, 1926 

36 

*26 

1,224 

Punjab 

Primary Education Act, 1910 

flt 

2,981 

10,450 

Bihar 

Primary Plducatlon Act, 1010 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinees 
and Berar 

Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1926 

27 

8 

508 

Sind 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 1923 

1 

1 

613 

( 

Oribsa j 


Biliar and Orissa Primary Education 
Act (1 of 1919) 

Madras Elementary^ Education Act, 
1920 

1 


14 

Delhi 

(I’unjab Act extended to Delhi, 1926) 

1 

9 

15 


Total 

167 

3,034 

18,072 

1 


N B —This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under oonsideratlon or have been sanctioned but not yet Introduced It ineludes, on the 
other hand, areas In which such schemee have been partially introdnoed 


* In 357 selected areas of 25 dlsukts 
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Due to the inditfereiit attitude of th^ local lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
bodies, compulsion has not proved as fruitful as has been made to raise the standard of the 
It was intended to be The mere passing of a schools by withdrawing Irom Uie University 
Ckmipulsory Education Act even in those areas the Intermediate classes and by placins then) 
where compulsion is considered desirable does 111 a number of the better schools in the 
not in Itself either bring children to school or Htate In Eumhay, the gravity of the situation 
keep them there The effective administration < rented by the dual control of secoridarv educa 
of the Act is necessary Difficulties arise in the tiou was realised and consequently in 1985 
administration which teud to make the Act negotiations liegan between the university and 
inoperative The lack of attendance officers, the Education Department which resulted in the 
the difficulty of deciding who Is to prosecute, In passing of a number of new University Statute 
many cases the indifference of magistrates, the governing the iuspection and affiliation of high 
law's long delays, the absence of up4o-date local sf bools by the university These Btatutes are 
census records are instances of weaknesses In the expected to remove all causes for friction 
administration of Compulsory Education Acts, between the University and tlie Department 
These difficulties are, howe\ er, surmountable and In the matter of Inspec tlon and affiliation of Idgli 
in some provinces, steps are being taken to se'hools Machinery has also been devised 
huprove the situation. whereby any difference of opinion between the 

The provinces now appear to realise the l/nlversity and the Department as to the ellglbl- 
danger of the transference of the control of l»ty of a school to receive recognition will be 
primary education to local bodies without detided by a Joint inspection of the University 
retaining sufflclont powers of control In some the Department 

provinces, there is a move to take over control ^s lias already been stated, there is now a 
of primary education from local bodies For wid^pread desire to cure these evils by a 
eumple, the Government of Madras amended radical reconstruction of the school system of 
dining the year education The main defect of the present 
1935-86 to enable them to exerclao more powers gystenv is that all pupils, even those in tlie 
In the control of primary education primary stages, are educated on tlic assumption 

Secondary and High School Education — that they will ultimatelv proceed to a university 
Borne attempts have been made to give a In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
greater bias towards a more practical form university and prolong unduly their purely 

of instruction in these schools The Com- literary studies In or»ler to counteract this 

mission of 1882 suggested that there should tendency, the school system should bo divided 
be two sides in secondary schools, ‘ one Into separate stages, eacli with a clcarlv defined 

leading to the entranee examination of the obloctive released from tlie trammels of a 

universities, the other of a more practical unlversltv On the siiccessful completion of 
character, Intended to at vouths for commercial each stage, pupils should bo encouraged cither 
and other non*Uterar> pursuits” 8ome Jnln the humbler ot<upatlon of life or to 
years later, what wore called 11 aud 0 proceed to separate vocxitional institutions, 
classes were started In some schools lu Bengal which should be provided in moie ample 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, measure than at present 

they have not been successful In more recent Roconstructlem along these general Hues wis 
years the Oovomiuent of India have advocated flrst proposed by the Punjab Universitv 
the institution of a school final examination Committee, aud was subsequently endorsed by 
in which the more practical subjects may la? the Universities Confereme which met in Delhi 
luciuded Efforts havo also boon made to in 1934 Its details wme worked out in 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and greater detail in an imp»)rtant Resolution of 
to empliaslse the importance of oral tests and the Govenmient of the United Provinces later 
of school records In Madras, this examination, in the same year The matter Wtis also consi 
which was placed under the direction of a Board derod by the tontrd Advisory Board ot Educa 
representative of the University aud of tion, which goneialJy endorsed the views 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous txpressed by the UuiversitloH’ oonfereiuc and 
and certain modifications were made In the suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
United Provinces and the Central Provinoes to work out the scheme of hi hool reconstruction 
the control of secondary education has been in the provinces The Govemiuent of India, 
made oyer to special Boa^s created for this pur- |n consultation w'lth the provincial Gov ernrnenta, 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has accepted this suggestion and the services of two 
established a Board of Secondary Education for experts— Mr A Alibott, C B E . formerly Chief 
that province and the Government of India have Inspector of Teciinitai Bchools, Board of Educa- 
establtohed a Board of Intermediate and High tlon, England, and Mr S H Wood, Director 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, of Intelligence. Board of Education, England, 
for BAjputana, Central India and Gwalior In were obtained for this purpose As these experts 
the Punjab the scliool leaving examination Is considered that an intensive study of a limited 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty area would be more profitable than a necessarily 
has not yet been touched The University cursory survey of the greater part of British 
which recognises the schools has no money where- India, they limited their investigation mainly 
with to Improve them and the Department of to three provinces, viz , the United Provinces, 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government the Punjab, and Delhi, although they discussed 
grants, has no responsibility for the reoognl their problems with administrators, teachers and 
tlon of schools, and no connexion wliatevor others concerned with education from practl- 
wlth the private unaided schools This dual cally every province Their recommendations 
authority and this division of responaibiUty are contained in their report commonly called 
have hswl nnhappy effects The standard of the Wood -Abbott Report on Vocational Educa- 
the schools also u very low so that the matrl- tion In India of which mention has been made! 
ealatss are often unable to benefit by the col- above I 
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Mention iuh> be made here of the United 
Provinces Primary and Becondarv Education 
Reorganisation t’oraraittee, which was appointed 
by tlie Pro\incial Govermnent to suggebt thanges 
in the educational ejslem of the Province in 
iho light of the Mood Abbott Ixcport and the 
Mardlia tducatiou Scheme Iho Committee 
has now submitted its report to tht Provincial 
Government Its main reiommcudations arc 
tint there should be a uniform sjetem of free 
atid oompulsorj inlmarv education for all 
diildicn both in rural and urljan areas e\tending 
o\ir seven 5 ears beginning from the ago of 
seven, the medium of Instruttlon being " Hindus 
Gmi ” taught in both the scripts (Devaimgri 
tud Persian), that throughout this ]>erlod 
(duration should, us far ns possible, be (jirried 
on through totureto life situations and should 
Ik LorrelaUd with one or moie forms of manual 
and productive work, aud that tlic svstem of 
,e(ondirv tdutatiou should be a complete and 
iiittgrnted whole and the tom scs should bo stll 
siifhckiit and lonstltute i unit bv thenibchcs 
Anglo-Indian and European Education — 
1 lieic an sdnxits lor Ruroix ans and Anglo- 
Indbiis whlcli are plaerd under tin control of 
special Inspectors for European Schools Ihe 
education of tlie Uomicileid community has 
prov I d to Ixj a perplexing problem, aud lu 1912 
a conference was summoned at hiiula to (onsldor 
the matter The dUlieultv la that lairoiwan 
Schools are very remote from the pcmral «V 8 
tern of education In India But efforts are 
lx lug madt to bring tluse schools more luto 
line with tin ordinary schools, and Indian 
Uiiiv«rsitlt 6 grnerallv an affording special 
facUltUh for Anglo-Indian Ixivs who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges 
Ilecentlv, as a rtsult of the reconmu ndathnis 
made by the Irwin bub CtiminJttee of the Thlid 
Indian Hound Table ConfLitnce, Provlmial 
Boards for Anglo Indian aud European Edu- 
cation have been constituted lu almost all 
Provmctfe, and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1985 under the auspices 
of the Government of India The olDce of the 
Inter-Provlnclal Board liis hem louiUd in 
Htllii The present becrctaiy of the Board is 
i>Ij 1' F C Edmond“, M A , H be , late IuH|iectoi 
of Schools, Coorg and liangaloie Ho !:> 
il o the Chief Insj^cetor of Anglo-Indian and 
liiuojK-an bchoois In India Tlie Piovincial 
and Inter Piovincial Boards of Anglo Indian 
md European Education arc functioning satis 
iactoriiy and will, it is hojad, lead to an 
Miipiovcment lu the courses of study and to 
bigiu r staudaid of cdmmtlon for tiio Anglo 
Itidiau aud Euroixan Communities 
Medium of instructlou In public schools 
— J he position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
Schools was discussed by a representative cou- 
(erenco which met at bimla In 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Saukaran Hair, the then 
Education Member Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
Uirough a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defeudedbysomeon the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English The result of the 
(XKiferenoe wae therefore inconclusive Sooie 
local autborltiea have alnce then approved 


of fithemes providing for the rcoogtdtion of 
local vernaculars as media of Instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instructlou aud examination is 
gruduallj increasing all over India 

J’he main dlffic-uliv, however, is that school 
clashes have often to las split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The pidblem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in tlx* direct ion of evolving a common 
script for at hast a single province, If not for 
the whole of Indut In t Ids connexion, Mr A 
Latin, 1 c 6 has done good pioneer work in 
iC'Kped to tlie ItonianihCHl brdu bcrlpt Borne 
members of the (’oioiiiitti e of the Central Revl- 
sorj Board of Ldmation ajipidiited to consider 
the Mardha Education bclieuie also felt tliat the 
adoption ot Roman sc riot might prove a solution 
to the language difhc ulty and greatly minimise 
tlic work ol botii Scholar and teacher 

Bov Scout Movement — A happy develop- 
ment in recent venrs has been the spread of the 
bov scout inov emont which has had an excellent 
cffec t in all luovim os In creating amongst boys 
an active hcuso of good discipline 

It is gratify lug that Intimate cxintact !<, being 
cstahllslied between the Boy Scout Move 
ment aud the Junior Red Cioss and 8 t John's 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions 

Cilrl Guide Movement —This movement Is 
making steady progress There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
iustruc lion 

Medical In'spectlon —Arrangements have 
bun inadic lor nuillcal hisiiectioii of students 
but pi()gr('rts ban h< m lismpc led owing to the 
shoitagc of iund' aud the continued apathy of 
fearentrf. In Madras, with effect from the 
begiuning of tlio vear 1932-83, Government 
dlrcited the discoiiliniuiiee ul grants from 
Frovlnelal lunds towards the cost of medical 
inspe ctioii of pupilo a -i a measure of retrenchment 
Govcrnniiiit have, however, been considering 
for bOJiic* time iwst flit tjui-'*tl'>n of adopting 
as c erh as possible an inlctishc sc lump ol mcsdlcal 
Inspection with piovi'don for fcdlow up work, 
though a satliliiitorv and practicable scheme 
has yet to be frunud In Bombay, a regular 
medical inspection is riot held in every Ocjverii 
merit secondarv scliool or in every aided school 
The expense involvrtl in such regular inspection 
has prcvcutid it being IntrudiKecI as V(t In 
Bengal very little lias been done for any organised 
scheme ot mcdhal examination and suTurvislon 
ol the healtti of pujuls Ihc Government has 
approved the scheme for tlie meRical txaiulua- 
tiem and supci vision of jiuplls in Government 
High Schools and hlgli madrasahs outside 
C’alrutta but it has not so far l>con able to find 
funds tor it In tlie United Provinces sciiools 
are mspeeted by S( liool Health Offie ers who are 
under the control of tlie Public Health Depart- 
ment Ihesc officers pay regular jieriodhal 
Inspection visits and tiu healtli of the students 
lias been generally satisfactory In tlie Punjab 
the Important qucsctlon of medical inspection 
and treatment of school children has received 
attention and much useful work la being done 
in this direction A beginning has also been 
made in introducing regular medical Inspection 
and treatment in Government Girls’ ^hoois 
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In Bihar, there Is a school mcdltal ofBcer and 
an assistant school medical officer for all the 
high schools of each division In Assam, 
almost all Government High Uchools and some 
aided high schools are Ijispectcd by medical 
officers whoso work is generally quite satisfactory 
In the Central Prfjvlncta, a regular system of 
medical inspection of all boys once a year and 
of reiording the results of their cxaniluatlon 
In “ Health Cards ’* is (onducted In (lovirnmont 
anglo vernacular schools, and the expenditure 
on this ac( ount is admitted for grants in aid 
in schools maintained by other bodies I’rivat< 
schools have also begun to follow this system 
in that province 

The activities of Junior Bed Cross and 
St John Am bulatico Societies have boon particu- 
larly benolliial in improving the licalih o» 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Professional and Technical Education — 
A research Inslllute In agriculture was 
started by Lord Curson at inisa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
wore seriously damaged by (be Bihar earth 
quake in IttJI The Institute has therolorc 
been trsnsferred to New Delhi, where new build 
Ings have been constructed for It Couferenees 
have been held at I’usa, Simla and Poona, 
with the objert of providing a suitable 
training In agriculture The lloyal Commlsaloii 
on Agrleultun submitted its rijKtrt In I»J8 and 
as a result of its recommendations on imperial 
Council of Agricultural Jlesoarrh has been 
established by the Government of India 


at their headquarters Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the bjdenham 
College of Commerce and Lconomlcs In Bombay 
Industrial institutions are dotUd about IndD, 
some maiutuinud by (jiovcrninint others bv 
municipalities or local boards, and others by 
private bodlfs Tli< most Important are the 
Victoria Ju bilot Tt<hnkal InFtituG in Bombay 
and the Indian Institub of hcii nee at Bangaloie 
the product of gnurous domitlniis by tlic la(a 
family The ttndimy in rnciit yiars has been 
to plate tlicst Inst Itiil ions under the tonlrol of 
the In partments of Indnstrlts Jn addiiion to 
a minibtr ctf engine (ring sthool^, thtrt are 
Knglnet ring Colkges at lloorket, blltpur, Poona 
Gulndy (Madras), Mughal puni, I’atiia and 
Benares each of wliiih tvtipt tli it at JtooiKeo 
Is affiliittd b) a uul\irsit> 'J’lit (‘ngiiuerhig 
(oliegts maintain a high stvndaid and great 
prcsdiiro for admission is rt ported troni several 
iirovlijtts There art w bools of art in tlu 
larger towns win re not only in lull t tine and 
the lint arts uit etudierl, but al'-o prat tit al eratts 
like potitry and iron work 'Jbeit are twt; 
forest eolkges ut Dtliia Dim and toimbabire 
and a Itthnleal Institute Is in tMstinte ut 
Cawnpore and a Mining beJiool at Dhanbad 
Mining and metallurgy an alst) taught at fht 
Benares Hindu University which provides 
a 4 year rourse kading to a Jt St dtgree in 
(Util subjet I Provision has been madi by the 
(Jovernment of Intlhi lor tin training of cadets 
lor lln Mtreaniilt M irint Strvite and a ship 
I M M T S Dutkr in ’ lius been stationed for 
this puri» 08 o In Bomlmy watt rs 


The following table shows In summary lioiu the number of sueli iustitutiuns and of ,ituilents 
attending them — 


Typo of Institution 

1 luae. 

1 1017 

Institutions 

Students 

1 

Inst Itutlons 

btudiids 

t f'oWct/e— 

Training 

22 

1,818 

22 

1,7S0 

Law 

14 

7,835 

U 

C.BOrt 

Medical 

10 

5,138 

10 

5, no 

Engineering 

7 

2,040 

7 

>3 

1 008 

Agricultural 

0 

882 

6 

Commercial 

0 

2,801 

7 

3,266 

Technological 

2 

09 

2 

75 

Forest 

2 

64 

2 

74 

Veterinary 

4 

410 

4 

402 

Total 

73 

20,645 

74 

21 095 

II ScHoolg— 

Normal and Training 

571 

27,133 

563 

27,354 

Law 

2 

202 

2 

154 

Medical 

31 

7,003 

31 

7,102 

Engineering 

10 

1,687 

10 

1,738 

Technical and Industrial 

513 

28,800 

536 

30,548 

Commercial 

313 

11,781 

371 

13,190 

Agricultural 

14 

531 

14 

511 

Forest 

1 

46 

1 

47 

Art 

15 

2,144 

15 

2,151 

Total 

1,470 

70,336 

1 1,543 

82,804 

OievNi) Total 

1.543 

09,081 

1 1.617 

103,809 


y B — I Igurea against training college inctude those of the training colleges attached to the 
UniveiBities at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching department of Bangoon University 
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L B1 M. T. S. Duffonn.— On the recomnieudu- 
tlons of the Indian Mercantile Marine ( ommittiu 
in 1923 and Capt Saver fa Report the f.overn 
incnt of India, in the Departnu nt of ( oininerct , 
started the Indian Mertantilt Marine Iniiiins 
Ship Dufferin ” in Bombay watcih Ills. 
LxccUenry, the Viteroy, Lord Irwin forinuliv 
opened the Shlii oji Ibt Movnubtr l'tJ7 with 
an opening batch of dO cadets, (apt 11 IHjibV' 
Beste, RIN , being tlie llrst Caj)taiii suinrin 
tendeut 

Since its efitablifahmeut 11 vtsira ago, the 
‘Dufferin’ has trained ddi Indiui cadets 
of whom Id an officers in tin l{o\ il ludiin 
Navj, and lUO arc in the Mercantile Maiinc , 
29 arc facrcing as ottueiH in the aticillirv or 
other aervlccH and l^O are at i»i esc nt ap)ncntl( c 
either at sea or in worki-liops ubhoic At 
present there are 12a i adetb in liaining 

The atlairfa of the Ship arc manured by a 
Governing Body composed of the following — 
( hninuon — Jhc Hon blc Diwan Bihadnr 
Sir A ILtindfawaiui Mudaint], (totnincicc 
Member to the Oovcinmcut of ludii) (cj: ojfuio) 
Manbers — W (rneve, ma, use, (ML, 
1 t h , Dircctcjr of I'ubiic lustiuction (cj; ojfficw ) , 
M A Master, liA LL li (Indian Merchant-. 
Chamber), K t Diiifahuw.J p ,(Indian Shipping); 
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jWalchand Hirachand, cie, (Indian 
Shipping) The Hon’blc Mauivi Sir Mohammad 
Yakub, (Non nuntime Piovlnccs) , Sir Abdul 
Halim Ghu/nuvi, ML A (C^tntral), (Bengal 
Proviuci ) , Bftslic'er Ahmecl Sayeed , M A , 
ui. MLA (Madras), (Madras Province), 
A K G Hogg, (British Sldppiug) , R P Mabunl, 
MA (University of BoinI>ay) , (iordhandaa 
(loculdus Mcmujl, (J>omi)UV Port Tiiiet) , 
(apt tin R C Cl Mcticment, KIN, JP 
j(Srcr«furv) 

llu present C aptain Supcilutcuctcnt is Capt 
R < (1 Me C Icmc nt, 11 1 i» , j r , who is assisted 
i»v o Kxcciitive Otliceis, 2 hngliicMLr Oftloers, 
1 llcticl M ibtci and£ AbSislant MastcJh 

'I lie age lindt lor .idinifafaion Is lietvveeu 13 
veurs 8 nioiitiis and Iti yc irs on 15tli January 
ot tlic >tar of entry Annuullv 60 C aclcta — 25 
lor tlie Lveentive and 26 lor the Lnglnci^lng 
Blanch — arc udnilttcd lor a 3-vcuir course, 
terminating in tlie 1' inai Pabsing Out LAamina- 
tlou of tics Siiip wiiicii is lecognised as ociui- 
valeiit to Matriculation in Indxu 

llici total cost to tin parent of tiaiiiing a 
Iniy ib aliout Kb 1 siM) tor tlie J year course 
A munliei ot Mholiifalnps are availabie fur 
c iclets ol dtseiving i)iiunt» or ot lliobc wlio are 
in btiaiteuccl eheuuibtuuecB 


Indian School of Mines. 


The Government of India maint ilnfa the Indian 
Stliool of Mints at Dhanbiid fur high grade in 
fatructioii In Mining lingiueering and Geology 
A Diploma (AlSM) is granted and urtaiii 
Blatutory privileges are enjoyed by Dlploiuu 
holders In respect of tho examinations of the 
Department of Miucb for tho (Wl Mim 
3£anagers Certlllcatps of Competency Ihort 
are three year Certificate Courses but the full 
Diploma Course oteupies foui years The 
Secretary for Mines tire at Britain has approved 
the school in respect ol its Diploma of Associate 
ship in Miiuog Lugiueering undei Section 0(5) 


of tho Brltisli ( oal Mincb Act, 1911 A holder 
of tlio Cntilli ito or Diploma ot tlie sdiooi 
Is tlieicliv entitled to i linn cxtuipium from 
[the period ol pructicil nilinng expt iltiico nor- 
I niatly rcc|uiicd from np])ll< inta fen first or second 
jelash (crtllliatcfa of conijieUncy prescribed by 
tin Act The Diploma liHb also been lecognlsed 
))V the Unlvfifallv ol London for tho purpose 
ot its B Sc dcgicc in Liiginucrmg (Mining) 
and Uie IJiiive isity— lias agiitel to tlie holding 
of Its Intel me dlaU and I'lnal Lxaininat ions foi 
tliat degiee in tlie jircuustb ol flic bcliool at 
Dhaubad 


Universities. 


Ihe first Unlvorsitv In India, Umt of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857 Between 1867 
and 1887 four now Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type The Government of India had itxog- 
ulsedin their resolution of 191J tho necessity of 
creating new local touching and residential 
universities In addition to the existing affiliating 
univerBitles Tho development of this policy 
was aixelorated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number ot teaching universities The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commts- 
ion which has oflered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform 

CaleotUi University Commission —The 
report of the CaJentta Unlvanity Commission 
was published in August 1919 


The Commiseion gave detailed suggestions 
lor the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Unlvet 
slty, for tho control of secondary and luterme 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teueblug University in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Bengal but It 
was generally recognised that some of the 
(ultiiism made by tlie Commlsslooen adroit 
of a wider application Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universitiee Of 
Madras, Bombav, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commlislon. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to pDpare a scheme for a unitary 
teacliiug University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures lor the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad Uuivonity and the creatlou ot a 
Board to control secondary and Intermediate 
education. 



The Pnajab University Enqniry Committee was appointed in 1932 and snbnutted its report in the following year The committee reported 
that “the University is overburdened by the immense area of its jorlsd.ction and bv the ever-increasing number of its students many of whom 
arelll-fltted for such education ” The main recommendation was that the school system should be re-adjusted so that many pupils would be 
diverted at an earlier age to vocational and other forms of education 
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Education oj Women and Girls 


Intermediate Colleges —One Important 
part of the Calcutta University Coramiaaion's 
recommendations has been accepted bv the 
tiovemment of the United Pro\inccfl and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acta estabiiahlnfr the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstitutlriK that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notiflc ation of the Oovern- 
ment of Bengal lu 1921 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year The Aligarh 
Muslim University has. however, reverted to the 
old system under which tin Intennedlato classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College lias been abolished In 
AJmer-Mern’ora the Intermediate classes are 
under a 80 f)arate Board which operates in 
Itajnutana, Central India and Uwulior Inter- 
mealato Colleges of the new typo have also been 
established In the Punjab, but they arc atflllatod 
to the Punjab University 

lnter*University Board —The Idea put for 
ward bv the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Unl- 
veraity Board came Into being during 1925 
All the Universities In India arc now ineinheraof 
the Board Its functionu are — 

( 0 ) to act as an Inter-unlverslty organisation 
' and a bureau of information , 

(6) to facilitate the exchange of professors , 

(e) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work , 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries , 

(s) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
Cerences on higher education, 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Incfian universities , 

(a) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

TheInter-Unhersity Board also functions as 
a National Committee of Intellectual Co ciiccra- 
tlon lu India so far as questions of high educa- 
tion are concerned 

The Board has not yet had much Influence 
on University policy In India but it has done 
a considerable amount of usetul workln cxtllett- 
Ing Information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems 


Edneation of Indian Women and Girlsi— 

The female education continues to progress It 
has now been l-ecognlsed that the education of 
girls is necessAry for happiness and progress in 
town and village with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakened Customs and 
prejudices which were for long detrimental to 
the advancement of female education are now 
disappearing In some provinces, oo-edneation 
Is regaidcd as a solution of many difllcultlcs in 
the way of girls' education For example, 
Madras and Assam have more girls under Instruc 
tlon In boys’ Institutions than in those for girls 
There Is, however, much leeway still to make 
up as only 17 0 per cent girls of school going 
age wci e enrollecl In the primary classes during 
the year 1936 37 

For the higher education of women, there are 
colleges specially meant for them, eg, there 
were 11 aits colic ges witli 2,892 women students, 
8 training college's with 81)1 women students, 
and one medic ul college with 138 women students 
during the year 1936 37 In addition, women 
are also admitted to certain arts and professional 
colleges for men In 1936 J7, 3,149 women wcie 
reading in arts colleges for men, 147 in training 
collegc*s for men, and 369 lu other professional 
(olleges for men 'J’he Lady llardingo Medical 
( ollegi for Women at New Delhi continues to 
retain its all India cliaracter by attracting 
students from all over India It provides a 
full medical course for women students leading 
to tlic M B B S Degicp and is aftlliated to llie 
Punjab University The Women s Christian 
Meclluil College, Ludhluuu, has also been 
afflllated to the University of the Punjab for 
the First Professional MDBS (Anatomy uid 
Physiology) Examination 

The Shrcemntl Nathibal Daraodher Thackersey 
Indian Womc'n’s Uiilversitv, which was started 
at Poona by Piofessor Karve In 1916, was trans- 
ferred to Bombay in 1936 It Is a private 
institution and is doing much useful work 

The All -India Women’s Confc'renco on Educa- 
tional He form, whlcii holdslts meetings annuailv 
and has constituent (ginferences established 
all over the country, Is also doing much useful 
work An AU-lndla Women’s Education 
Fuucl Association has also been estabUshed 
In counection with this Conference. ’Jhis 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feaBibility of estaUiBhlng 
a centra] Teadiere’ Training College of a special- 
ised Dome Science character lliis committee 
recommended the estAblishment of such a 
college " on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing proviniial 
colleges by psychological research ” The pro- 
posal was adopted bv the Association and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established In New Delhi The college 
provides a three years’ Teachers’ course for those 
who wish to qualify as High School Teachers of 
Home Science Others take the Home cour'e 
of two years 
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Educational Progress 




NrMBEB oj Scholars is iNSTinniONS for 3Iai*es 




(iv) ExpenaUvre on Educatum, 1936-37 




Boy Scouts Movement, 
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was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(IjOrd WUllnRdon) in October, 1935 The 
School is located on the two estates known as 
riiandbngh (on rcjit from the (Jovcrninent of 
India) and the adjoining estate, known os 
Skinner’s, wliich has been purchased by the 
Society Thtrc arc at present alont 255 pupils 
who are distrllmteii in four tiouses Mr A E 
Foot coniiniiPs to be thi' fipadinaater He la 
assIsUd by nineteen mast* rs of whom six have 
been appointed from England The School 
pre)t.ar(H randldattH for the Senior ( ninbridge 
Examination and thereafter for the United 
rro\ luces Intermediate Examination, and 
subseqiicutiy for entiancc to the Indian Military 
Aodrmy and Medlrni and EjiglnrerinK Colleges 
or for Eni'lisii Universities 'llic agt of adnils 
slon is l)efwcfn 11 ami 13 years and the age of 
le ly nig is aljout 1 s y ears 'J Ite oldest boy's 
It present yven liorn in 1921 'I he Board of 
Uovtrnors of the Soiioty, yyiihh maintains the 
S( liooi includes the Ifou hie K unyvar Sir Jagdish 
iTasiul (('ii drnian) Sir B L .Mltter (Vice tliair 
man) Mr J (J Laitlly^nitc Mr Jolin Sargent 
Mr M S A llydui Bal Baliadur AnmrnUli 
Atal Bai Baliadur tliuttin 1 al T)r Syaina 
I'nsid Mookerjic, and Mr B M Stalg (llono 
rary Treasunr) His Excellency the Mieroy 
Is Bresulcnt 


IndJtfeaons EdnesUon —Of the 14,146,088 
scholars being educated in India 711,656 are 
classed as attending * private * or ' unreoog* 
nisod * institutions. Some of these instltotlona 
are of importance The Ourukula near Ear* 
dwar and Sir Kabindra Eath Tagore’s 
School at Bolpur have attained some fame 
There is also an Indian Women’s Onl- 
versity at Bomlwiy, to which reference has 
been made under the eiiucatlon of Indian 
women and girls This University provides 
Instrnetlnn through the medium of vernacular, 
English Ix'Ing, however, a compulsory subject 
Four colleges are afflliated to the University 
which are sltijattsl at BomMy, Poona, Ahme- 
daliad and Barocla Connected with every big 
mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatchpurl and Uolden Moaqiies at Delhi 
and the Dar-iil-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
‘ national atmosphere 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla College, 
Dt Ihi, founded by the late Hakim Almal Khan, 
Is an important unrecognised institution It 
provides instnictlon in the Indigenous system 
of medicine np to the itighest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery 
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The Boy S(outs inoyemcnt Initiited In 

England hy Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely In India hotli 
imong Furopeiins and Indians The Viceroy 
IS ( lilef K( nut of India and the lieadsof Provim ( s 
nid Stites arc t liuf Smuts m tluir own art. is 
Jhc aim of the Associition is to develop good 
« it irensliip among liny s liy forming their chai ac 
tti —training tin m in habits of observation, 
olicdiento mid self rch met — inculcating loyalty 
and tliought fulness for others- and teaching 
till III services nst inl to tlic jaildii and handicrafts, 
usffiil to theniKfhts J’lit Association Is now 
dimtlv itnimlfd viith the Boy Htonto Inttr 
nition il Bureau 


INDIAN HKADQDARTERS. 

Chrf Scout for India — His l!.\cj'lkn-v The 
Most Honnurablo the Marqiitss of Uclitfcgow 
KT,QMSI,nMIK 

Chief ConvmssioneT — Et Col Nawab S'; 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, K C s I , K 0 l E , 
M B I LL D , of ChhaUrl 
Deputy Chief Cotnmimoner — H W Hogg, 
Esq ,OIF,OBr,DOC,AkL 

Honorary Treasurer — F B Blomfleld, Esq, 
General Secretary for India — O T J 
Thaddaeus, Esq , BA, D 0 0 , Ak L 
Headquarters Council for India — 

President — Tlie Chief Scout for India 
Chairman — The Clilef Coramissloner(e\-offitlo ) 
Members — The Treasurer (ex officio) 

The Deputy Chief Comraiasloners 
(ex-ollitio) 

Sir Byramjee Jejeelihoy, Kt , Alice , 
Building, Hornby Koad, Bombay ' 


The Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir 
Douglas Young, Kt , Provincial 
Uommissloner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, Punja High Court, Lahore 
IheHon’blo Mr Justice Vivian 
Bosi , Bar at-Lnw, Provincial 
Commissioner Boy Scouts Assoela 
tion U P High Court, Nagpur 
n A Small, Esq , l R s Provincial 
Commissioner, Btiy Bcoutg Assoela 
tlon Assam, Shillong 
K 0 De. Es(| OIK, I 0 B (Rkd ) 
As«t Provincial Coramiasloner, 
Boy Scouts Association, Bingal, 2, 
Ookhalc Boad, Calcutta 
8 F Grant, Esq, MBK, Govt 
Printing and Stationery, Peshawar 
Sir B K Shanmukham Chetty, 
K O I E , State Scout Commie - 
sloner, Boy Scouts Association, 
Cochin State, Emukulam 
F 8 Young, Esq , District Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, Jaipur St ite, Jaipur 
Prof V S Ohurye, 11 A , State Scout 
Commissioner, Boy Scouts Aasocl- 
ation, Junagudh 

Dr Shrl Bam, Scout Organiser, Boy 
Scouts AsHorlAtion, Jammu and 
Kashmir State, Jammu 
K P Naidu, Esq , State Scout 
Commissioni r. Boy Scouts Aseoel 
ation, Dewas Senior (Cl) 

Baja Sankar Pratap Singh Deo 
Mahindra Bahadur, Chief Scout, 
Dhenkanal State, Bhenkanal 
Secretary — The General Secretary (ex-offldo ) 
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Tbe Co-operative Movement. 


jpiral Poverty ~Tlie ouUt&ndlng featoro 
rural eoonomy that Is bound to arrest 
l|||;nttentlon of any observer is the appalling 
plmtty of the rural population The various 
est|l(aates, official and non*official, that have 
been made of the inconso per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt The Gentral Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimate s that the average 
income of an agriculurlst In British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Bs 42 a 
year The vast magnTtnde of this evil will be 
better realised when we take Into account the 

K * mloanoe of the agricultural population In 
In 1801, 61 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriontturc , this 
percentage rose to 66 In 1901 and to 78 per cent 
in 1021, In 1631, the percentage has fallen 
n little to 67 The poverty of the agriculturigt 
may be due to a variety of causes, but wc 
cannot Ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a kiKge measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit , the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence The extent of an avarags hol^og 
which woiks oat at about 6 acres (or an agricul- 
tural family of 6 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivation is In a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of ths moaseoa In every 5 joars 
there Is but one good jear, one bad year and 
three indifferent years These unfavourable 
gondltions might bo mitigated to some extent 
by a well conoclvod nolle v of irrigation i»j the 
Hiato , but so far, or the total cultivated area 
In the counter , alxiut 16 per cent only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanka or wolU 
while the romalning 84 per cent depends merely 
on rainfall Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods, front and 
pests, oou})led with trie low vitality and high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse siUI *ihe 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupattuos to 
supplement the slender income from agrloul 
tore contributes further to his extreme 
ooonomlo weakness He has sutficlmt spare 
time on his hands to dc\ate hUnscif to 
subsidiary occupalions but bo has been 
exposed to the fall blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the indastrlos on which be relied in the 
post have suffered largelv from or been wiiicd 
out by the oompetition of machine-nude articles 
The recent fall In the world prloes of agricul- 
tural prodaoe bw affected him powerfouy for 
he It now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of Influence of market# both national and Inter 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as In eoontries 
like tbe United States of America and Canada 
and several Eoiopean oountrlea. In addlHon to 
these nomerous diffloulties, the Indian agricnl 
turlbt has anotberscrlous handicap In this that 


he is largely illiterate The percentage of literacy 
In India Is still very low being only 8 per eent 
and any progress In agrlcnlture is well nigh 
impossible without tbe background of general 
education Ail these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy— 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebledbuss of 
the cultivator Central Banking Enquire 

Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about B« 900 ororcs 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, It is acknow- 
ledged that tbe indebtedness has risen con 
alderttbly during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to bo faced in any attempt to 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which gl\e rise to it A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted It ])a88C8 on as a burden to his heirs 
so tliat many agrU ulturlsts start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
ineicase to theli successors Ignorance and 
Improvldi nee, oxtravaganre and conservatism 
haxe further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into oxtraxaganee while funeral 
feasts prove uo less costly All these factors— 
the nneconomie nature of the agriooItUTal 
industry, chronic and heavy Indebtedness and 
Illiteracy fonn a thoroughly depressive back 
ground of Indian rural eeonomv 
Genesis of the Movement —It is no wonder 
under the circurnstaoces detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
rocoume to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for bis current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and f^uneral feoste The 
absent c of any banking organisation in the 
country side has driven iiiin into tlie arms of 
the towcar or the mahajan who, wtiile proving 
a very accommodating penon, has exercism 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impoMtble to extricate him Tbe 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the vlUage, reducing 
tbe agricolteulst to the position of a serf, tolling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
imping for a release from his (dutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he mi^t take and therefore becoming 
UstlesB, fatalistic and absolutriy nnprogresslve 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and tliis was follow(»d in the next year 
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by tbe Agricultorbts Loan Act enabling number of sodetiee from 1010 to Idlbwat about 
Oovemment to advanoe loan» repayable by 1,100 The pace of growth still farther qulokened 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest and now there are 06,200 a^cnltaM 
for improvements and also for current agrioul* societies and about 18,4J| Bon-amrlonltaral oaii& 
tnral needs In 1802 Sir Frederick Nl<£olMon Table 1 shows the dtstrlbutton of these aoe WMH 
submitted a r^rt to the Madras Oovemment by prortnoes It will appear from Uto MiUe 
on the poMlbility of introducing land and agri* that |»ogrees in different pms of IiidlAi|M ant 
cnlturaf banks and the dlscusslcm thus Initiated l>een uniform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
br him wsa oontfaraed by Mr Dnpemex of the have the largest nmnW ef Sesleliet while 
U P in his ** Peoples Banks for Northern the other major in^ovlnoes Uke Bombay, Bihar. 
India'*, The caste system of the Ulndus and the United Provtooes and the Oentral 
the Ideas of common brotherhood among the Provinces. Bnrraa and Assam show distinctly 
Moetoms were evidences of the peoples* natural sumller figures The Punjab with 284^ 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhit of societies stands first In the ntunbcr of societies 
Southern India famished a practical proof of (91) per one lakh Inhabitants, while Bengal 
this aptitude The Government of India In whiob has a larger number of societies than the 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the Punjab stands second In that respect with 46 
question of the establishment of agrlcnltuml The progress in smaller areas, like Ckmrg and 
banks in India and the report of this committee AJmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit satisfactory In view of their small population, 
Societies' Act of 1004 The co-oMrative move- since the number of societies per one lakh Inhabi* 
ment was thus launched in India on the ‘ilUb tants works out in their case at 146 and ISO 
March, 1904 The Act aimed at encouraging respectively It is satisfactory to note that 

thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst the co-operative movement has spread not only 

agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited among the British Indian Provinces but also In 
means and the societies that were to be started Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
were intended to be small simple credit societies tion, Bhopal and Gwalior load la this matter 
for small and simple folks with simple needs though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
and requiring small sums only Knowledge Baroda and Hyderabad have also made ronii- 
of and confidence In theJr follow members which derable progress Even more Instructive are 
are the keynote of gnccess were ensured by the inures In Table S Ttie total number el 
providing that a society should consist of persons iwemnsri of primary societies stands on the 
residing in the same town or village or group 80th of Juno 1087 at 47 lakhs Taking the 
of vUlages and should be members of the same normal family at a little under 6, it Is dear, 
tribe. Class or caste In order to provide facili- therefore, that about two and a hall crores of the 

ties in urban areas for the small man, urban people of India are being served by tliii move- 

sodeties were also permitted The Act intro ment There is no single movement in the 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for country fraught with such tremendous possi* 
rural societies follow ing^e Baiffeisen system bllltieslor the uplift of masses as the co opera- 
in Germany, though it permitted urban ttve movement and there is no single movement 
societies to choose the Schulze- Delitzch model with sucli a largo percentage of the population 
The local Governments were cmpowereil to affected by it lliough the Punjab leads in 
appoint special officers called Ilegistrars of the number of members of societies 82 6 per 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty It would l)o one thousand Inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
to register societies formed under the Act, to with 20 7, white Madras, Sind and Bengal rank 
get tlie accounts of such sodeties audits by a thereafter This shows that the size of societies 
member of tbelr staff and In general to see that varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
the societies worked well The seed thus sown while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into larger average of membership per sodety as 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out compared with the other provinces of British 
in many directions In spite of several witak India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
nesses m the co-operative movement in India leading place with 98 7 members per one thou- 
to-day, it Is beyond dispute that the movement sand Innabitants, while Travancore has an 
has been a powerful instrument towards the average of 35 6 Membership Is a mucli better 
awakening of the countiy-slde and has led to a test in many respects of progress than the 
steady immrovement in various directions of the uumber of societies and from this point of view, 
life of the Indian cnHivator Moreover, the use the progress In Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
of the vote, the elective system, self-hdp, self. Travanuore and Almpr-Merwara roust be regard- 
reliance, eompromlses, gives and takes, work ed as distinctly satisfactory There is, however, a 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities third aspect also of the growth of the movement 
are great items in the training np of a citizen Merely the numb^ of societies, or the member- 
and tbe co-operative sodeties have been great shlp 1° the societies is not an index of the work 
schools for political and dvic education Since Is being done and of the benefits which are 
tbe lannefalng of the movement In 1904, being conferred tbe movement on the popttla- 
there have been amendm^ts of the co- tion affected Tne sodeties are predomlnaotty 
operative law and committees and commissions credit organisations or rather small banking 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 1 nsMtntions and the part that they play can be 
further lines of action These we shall note better eppredated from their werUac cepll^ 
later on than Aom merely the nttmber of membaia. In 

_ this direction also we most note the marvdlons 

of Co-operatioo.— In the ftrat few progress so far achieved by tike movoneat 
years of the movement the nnmber oi sodeties From about Ss, 68 lakhs, srikldi was flw averagt 
fww «P slowly but the growtit was consl- up to 1»10, the wocking capital bag adkanead 
amahie aecderated from 1910 sod tbe averagel very rapidly and staode to-day at mom than lOl 
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oroTM. It U pleasing to note from Table 3 that needy rather form distinct groniM. the former 
thit large sum has been derived mosti; from playing or teyiag to play the soweor. Vtaa 
noOrOovemment sources The share from capiitti, insteou of comprising more or Iws all seotlons 
the* reserve fund and the deposits from nunn of the population of the village, the soolety 
hers together contribute more chan Us 41 crores Is rather mode np of the needy seetiem only, at 
oadtl^lsrealiy owned capital or the members' any rate, very largely Even otherwise, the 
otm money The provincial or central bonks slender savings of the weli-UHlo woohl not be 
Old other socletits ountribute a little less — >0 enough to meet the wonts of the needy and each 
erorss while the non'memben or tiie outside village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
public contribute about 30 crores This latter sufflotent. making avoUaUe the deposits of its 
»sm shows to a remarkable extent the growth well-to-do members os toons for the seedy 
of public confidence in co-operative instituitons ones The heavy load of nnivoductlve debt 
ana speaks well In general of the management of the average Indian former, his habit of 
of the societies and the very useful purpose Investing his savings, If any, hi lands mid onia. 
they serve In the bonking organisation of the mente, and his lliltenicy and consequent lock 
country The distribution of the working of the bonking habit, soon mode It apparent 
capital by provinces and htates gives us a far that the rural credit societies oould be 
ther insight into the progress made in this dl expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
rection by the co-operative movement In differ either from membmw or locally The question 
ent parts of India bomljAy aud Sind lead in of funds for the working of a rural oo-op«nstlve 
this respect with 137 ami 180 annas per head of Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
population respectively The Punjan Is a cl(>s« Central banks have therefore bwn brought into 
second with 115 Madras and Bengal fall behind existence at the district headquarters in order 
with 67 and 58 respectively Among the smaller to raise money from towns and moke them 
areas, Ajmer Merwars comes out first with avallaWe to the primary rural societies Vollow- 
168 snnas per head of population while Coorg Ing up the idea further, it has been found neees- 
follows wltii 149 Of the IndUn States, Indore »*ry to have a provincUl bank at the pcovfaieUI 
takes the first place with 101, wWlo Mvsore, headquarters to serve as a balancing centos for 
Barodasnd Bhopal follow with 56, 53, 37 res- the central banks and to make available larger 
pootively Bombay stands an easy first In the funds for the prlmarv societies through 6ie 
matter of deposits from members whidt central banking Institutions The fliuuiclal 
amount to over three crores out of a total strncture of the co-operative movement is thus 
working capital of 15 crores and this l» largely composed of three parts— <i) the Agricul- 
one of the best tests of the suoceAs of a tural Credit Sooletv, (it) the centos! ftnonohig 
oo-operative society It Is obvious from a agencies, and (<ii) tlie provincial banks. Obvl- 
glanosatthe figures in the tables that ih« ro oiisly one more part In the structure seems 
Eos been very rai^d progress in the ntimiMT desirable, namtiy, an Apex All- 

of societies. In their membership and in tlio India Co-operative Bank So far, howwrer, 
working caplUl of these societies The Pun- saoh an All India Bonk hot not been stortwt 
Jab, genenmy speaking, leads la many respeefs and the provincial banks have been content with 
wHh Bombay coming close belilnd The an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks' 
smolltf areas and the Indian ^tes have Association 

also achieved considerable progress though tlm Agricultnml CreiUt Soeidtios — The sue 
movement there started comparatively later «««« ot these societies is closely retoted to 
Ths agricultural societies predominate In all their very peculiar constitution In on ordinary 
the provinces and States while non-agrlcultural, lolnt stock company, a msmber is liable only 
that Is, urban societies show a muoli slower ti> the extmit of the value of his shore holding 
development While there It much room for »nd his liability Is therefore Umlted , but in the 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of ti»o of ^cultural credit societies, the lUbUlty 
movement in rural and nrban areas, it must be unUmltad, that is to tay, members ore Jtdntly 
adndtted, however, that merely the flgurot- and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
of the number, msmberslUp and working (mpital Cie full amount of the debts inoorred by it 
ore imt enough to hose oonciosions upon But Such a liability would never be ooo^l^able to 
befon we prooeed farther, we must now explain person, unless )m was Imbued with the 
the (Met oomponmt parts of the structure, as It brooder vision of brothertuiod between members 
has now been built up, of the co operativt unless be himself had mi active votoe fn 
movement In the country. '-I*® umnageroent of the society and hod a more 

^ . or less full knowledge of w character and 

Flttaaeinl 5tP«etart of Uio llovoaoBt ~ antecedents of his feflow members Go-opms 
Apart from the comparatively few oo-operoUve live credit Is the capitalisation of character and 
sodetlM at present working In India for non- unlimited liability Is the great Instrument to 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that secure the oduiisMon Into a society sa membsti 
whether in urban or rural oreu, a oo-operatlvi' of theee persons only, who by their dioractei 
society largely means a omoU bonk or a eredh and antecedents deserve to be toksii Into that 
Institution for provldtng fina n cial ocoommoda brotherhood which Imposes sudi on obligotloi 
tton to Its membees on a co-operative basis is unlimited liability on oU, so that they otthei 
Of these credit initiiulkms, by for tiie greotei iwlm or sink t:>getiier. To seoore snceeas 
proportion Is ruroL The rum credit eodety Uar tore, tlie proper eeloeUoa of members h 
nos, for Its main prerpose, tbs ftnanelag of tn the utmost importance , and it hoa bees 
Ofticulturtst and ns tadi It n«^ fundi. Tbr unfortunate that lu India this has nol 
orktinol Idea of co<op«raUvaor«|lt lies la making been in practice os well k^ hi v|s« 
available to tbs aeeoy thesantiqtof tom weU-to- os it should have been. In the esmw desire U 
do brethren throggh tiie me«iiin of tbesoelety promote the formation at more and yet uunn 
but tu Indian villages, ttm wdl-tc-do and tow mirletiee, 
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Oradlt It « blessing only If turned to productive I of rupees Their fluencinl pQeltkw m on ^ 
scoount ; tf need up for unproductive pntpoees, 80th of June 1037 stood tbns.*— 
it Is « ouae. It would enrloh the produoer 


but It would only Impoverto the oonsotner ' 
It Is mpsbie of fruitful employment by tbej 
Inteblgent but It lends the Illiterate and the' 
ifoon^ towards perdttkm The Indian agrioui* ' 
turlst needs money for prodaotlve purposes, 
such as his current agrloaltural needs, land 
improvement, pordisM of stock and Implex 
menta, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purpoms, Bueh as repayment of old defato, 
weddings and funerals He thus loquitet 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a produoer who hardly makes proatn 
from his Industry and a oonsumei who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
l>crlod, but who is a perpetoal borrower read} 
lo live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itaelf He is besides ignorant and 
Illiterate and tlioagh solflcfently conversant wttli 
the routine of his induitoy, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in hta 
methods Under such cirourostances, It is 
imperative for the managsmont of the rural 
co-opersttve society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine tiie purpose 
(or which loans have been asked and to ace 
earefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the 8[>eolflo purpose And yet. It is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
im|iroverocnt 

Ihefnada of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capita) 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund Tto Inootnc 
from entrance fees and share capital Is small 
compared with the flnanoial requirements of 
the members The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
si'cnre on terras oflerod by It is an index of the 
lacasore of live pubUc oonfidenoe it has inspimd 
und the soundness and the stability of its finanoia! 
jKulUon The ideal placed before these sooietioB 
Is the development of members' deposits to the 
extent of making the society self- 

sufiloient These deposits by inemlb^ further 
tterve the purpose of stimulating thENtt and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefoie, 
uminenUy desirable Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except to tbe pro vhioe of Bombay, 
where they form one tenth of the total working 
eapttal Loans from eeotrsl banks therefore 
fundsh the bulk of the worldog capital of these 
agrlcuitural credit societies at present, 


Bltare capital 

Iteaerve and other Funds 

Deposits 

Loms 

Total Working Capital 


In thousandc 
of rupees • 

m 

S.«l,28 

17,6M3 

84,W.7S 


l1io figures show that these tiny agricaltoxal 
societies in India work with about Ra 17 orons 
of their own capital (Inolodtog memben’ deposits 
in this head) as against thsir outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs IS orores. The owned 
capital was thus about 49 per cent of tlMlr 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by 

Cwntml Fiannelni AganelM.— The fonna- 
Uon of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole obleot of raising fmidi 
for aavaooes to societies iiaving been fouful 
neoessary to plaoo the financial struoture of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Oo-open^lve 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1912 and Urn 
Co-operative Societies Act 11 of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies Boon 
thereafter the number of central floanotng 
agencies grew rapidly ail over the oonntry, 
especially in the United Provinces Ths fonc- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societlos but also to make the surpfus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
sufloriag from a dofloieocy of (uads and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
tliem On the 30th Juno 1937 the number of 
central banks was 01 1 


Low dividends and voluntary serviees resoh 
lag in low cost of maasgoment have made it 
possible to divert a snlistantilal proportion of 
the profits of these soeietles to reserve funds, 
and theceby provide against onfoieseen losses 
bsddsbtsandlosMsontlisresllsstlonof eertaln 
sssets sneh as by fnvestnent depreeb^lon 
The geweral piaetfoe In tegsrd to the use of 
the reserve fund In ttM badness of the 
•odetles Is thst it is ossd ss ordinary working 


There are fonr main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1916-37 at 29 6 erores (a) Share 
oapltAl, (ft) Reserve. (>) Deposits, (d) Loans 
The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central hanks constitute toe owned resooross of 
these banks as distinguished from boROW^ 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
udiich additional fnnds are raised by them In 
the shape of deposits or loans It is usual to 
prescribe a snlUble proportloo between the 
owned and borrowed resources of eentral banks 
in each province The most ngoal proportion 
observed In practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of (be country is 
I to 8 Deposit# from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowad 
capital of eentral banks The total amount 
of deposits held by eentral banks In tbe yoar 
1936-37 from individnals and otb^ aovroM 
amounted to JU 17 o ororesjind from prlaui^ 
aodeiles to B« 8 erores DepostU in oMfiiwl 
baaksare mainly of two ldnda,efs.,aavfaipi«M 
fixed. Oorreni doposlta are not nnlvsnal bM 
oonfined only to Beuetad eentral hanksin aOMOtad 
arsoa. Tbe principle usually observed tqr tMoe 


I tbe d dnMits sue alee emnsnfilviNF 

TW eoOeetod tbe agikuitara) toBg. la addttkw fin fvsds obtadbod 

Iwlbt et pnsed aee by no means I oraSroi bonks ral«e kiaas sitbar from outide 
uegUlwle They ogyregite to over 34 erores banb. from other oentnJ boofei, from tbe local 
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provincial bank or from O^ovornmout. The total j 
amount of loans held by the central banks to 
1086>S7 from oatslde banks, from other oo> 
opeiatlve banks and from the provincial banka 
WM ^ 3 crores and from Oovemment 

B« 87 lakhs Excepting in Burma, centra! 
banks In other provinces of British India 
do not directly borrow loans from 

Government, the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and Cochin do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while In Gwalior, loans from 
Government oonstltnte the most Important 
Item of the total working capital Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
aooommodatiou obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Oovemment Becuritles 
or Promissory Kotes exeonted by societies in 
favour of tlie central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favonr of the Imperial Bank This 
aocommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other Joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other Idnt stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in ttie Punjab and Madras 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to bs independont of any outside 
finanoial assistance but Uiey all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies ! 

In the Initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to Individual shartiholders 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
praotloe and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1030<97 wasHs. 1.2r> lakhs chiefly in the Punjab 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is | 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to flnanoe societies and to | 
serve as their balancing centre The total 
advances made by oentral banks to soclotlos at 
the end of the year 1030 37 amounted to over 
Es 7 0 croros 

After meeting management expenses the 

S roflts of central banks are distributed as allocs- 
Ions to reserves and dividends to sharohoiders 
The combined net profits of the Oil central 
banks of the oountry during the year 1930*37 
amounted to Es. 4l lakhs on the total working 
capital of Es crores , the rate of dividend 
paid varied from S to 6 per cent In different] 
parts of the oountry but tbe most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent per annum 
Prs»vfaelal Go>o|»«rativ« Bnidu.— In India, 
tt present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provlnoes have apex banks functioning 
In them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are Instltutiotti 
eorrespondlng to the apex hank or functioning 
as such Tbe Bank In Burma being in liquida- 
tion. there are 1 1 suoh Instltntioiia in all out of 
which, 0 are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The oonstitutlotts of these 
Institutions vary considerably , but the fanetloaa 
Of all these instltntions are tame or lesa the same. 


central banks and provinciaUxation of finance 
in them It is found that in a largo maJmEy 
of the apex banks, the oonstltutlon la a mixed 
one, that Is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there we 
Individual shareholders as well as repreaentativM 
of co-operative societies and central banka. 

All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their worklna 
capital largely on deposits from the sflUlated 
oo-operatlve societies ss also from tiie public 
It Is, therefore, thou^t necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of Said resources on s 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the mauitenanoe of flnld 
resources The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine tbe maximum period for 
widen they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in geneml, 
sanctioned to the borrowing client Tbe 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1936-87 — 
Pronneujl Bankt, 1936-37 

In thousands 

WorLitig Capital — of rupees 

Share Capital 76,60 

Reserve and other funds 


^ ^ { asseU of tlie bank, while the Fnnlab bank hai 

namely, the co-ordination of the work of the issued debentuwa of the value of b ‘ " 


Deposits and loans— 
from individuals 
from Provincial 
banks 

from sodetles 
from Governn ent 


Loan* made during the year to— 
Individuals 
Banks and soeietles 


Loan* due by — 
Individuals 
Banks and societies 


'iutal 


1 , 06,11 

6 , 68,00 

I 

3,68,3'! 

Ul,'!'! 

16,70 

12 . ' 17,91 


2 , 90,96 

6,0H,50 

8,06,46 

547,08 

6 , 46,99 

6,73,07 


While accepting deposits from oo-operatlvs 
banks and Uie general public, most of the apex 
books have also dealings in current aoootmt 
with the latter. Tne nnlab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individuai non- 
memben. as It doM not wish to enter Into 
oompetltion with central banka. A]^ banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking bul- 
ness, stufii as coUeoUng hundls and divndandi 
from oompanles and ooUeeilng the pay and 
paoatons of public servante The provincial 
banka of Bombay, Madras and the Panfa^ hav< 
floated long-term debentnres. Tbe BoiDbft]i 
bank has so far issued did>sntures of tho valiu 
of Es. 9 8 ligand thess debentures arereeoff 
nlMd as a trustee security. Hie bankat Madcai 
has floated debentures of the value of fi.16 lakhi 
on tbe security of a floating charge of the genera 


lakba. A) 



Ovifiue^, 
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in ATory buktog iDstitntlon, these bulks slso 
•re miraently troubled urlth suipltuM sad 
gefldte, Ihonip at different times In uie different 
tosttttttioiw. There is therefore Intedendliig 
of evri^as fandi between these apex banka, 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposlU are accepted from surpluslng banks, 
ana some of them call for special season depodta 
allowlDg favourable rates of interest to tide 
ovu the period of shortage The AU'Indla 
Provincial Co-operative Banka' Assodatiou 
enables the member banks to ascertain whlob 
(A them are suiplusing In the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provlndal 
borrowings 

Ovardaes — Among the most Important tests 
of the sncoos or otherwlae of a co-operative 
credit society is ondoubtedly the promptness 
tn repayment of loans by members and It Is In 
this respect that one has to reoognlse that In 


India, Uie socfetlea hatre not attained any very 
treat maasuie of sueoeas. On the SOth 
1987, the ovudiie kutu in agrkmlturel sotdectel 
amoosted to Bs, 11,35,06,647 AM 
with Ba. 11.67, {5,606 Che year before: tho^ 
working eapltat of the agricnitnral lodietlei 
sraa Ba 81,66,72,871 ; w loaoa dne by 
Indlvidnals were Rs 86,07,16,120. Ttm 
overdue loana were therefore 88 per cent, 
of the working capital aad 44 per eent of the 
total loans due by individuals. The posHton 
is however rendered more serious when one re* 
allses that the figures ue oonslderaUy obeoured 
by book entrlee and extensions of the data Of 
repayment and In some oaaea. by the fanners* 
bmrowlna from the sowoar to pay the sodety’s 
dueeuidihai the peroentagee repreeent merdy 
an average for all-India 'The following tablo 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
SOth June 1037 


Overdue Loam tti AvHeuUutal SoeieHet, 1080-57 


( in lakhs of rupees ) 






Percentage of overdue 



Loans doe 

Ovenlue 

loans to 

Province 

Capital 

i 

by 

Individuals 

loans by 
individuals 

Working 

capital 

Loans due 

Madras 

1 6.06 

4,60 

1,62 

30 

40 

Bombay 

8,37 

2,68 

1,82 

39 

49 

Hind 

07 

71 

06 

2i 

26 

Bengal 

6,18 

4,10 

0*67 

66 

85 

Blhm 

1,63 

i.u 

1.06 

65 

90 

Orissa 

60 

46 


70 

91 

United Provinces 

l.ll 

79 

67 

S8 

47 

Punjsb 

8,40 

6,46 

16 

4 

6 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

00 

78 

45 

4? 

64 

Berar 

1,16 

89 

6i> 

60 

78 

Assam 

31 

19 

16 

68 

96 

Mysore 

66 

46 

26 

47 

67 

Baroda 

37 

29 

14 

88 

48 

Hyderabad 

82 

66 




Owalior 

! 30 

49 

33 

1,10 

67 

Kadimlr 

64 

41 

8 

16 

20 

Travancore 

35 

•-’9 

20 

67 

69 

Others 

96 

80 

10 

10 

13 

Total 

84,60 

26,07 

11,86 

; 3» 1 
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TIm position lies since Juno 1033 grown more found In not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
■erious, alnoe the fail of prices of aulcuHaral repaying oapadty of the borrowing member 
produce and the world erlals and trade depres- in sancdonlng loans for unproduetive though 
don have reduced the repaying capadty of perhaps necessary sodal or domestic purposes 
the agricultural borrower oonsiderably and or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
Inereeaed the terrible load of ovudne loans In tn the uneeonomlo nature of the agrleatiural 
rural credit aodeiies This continued growth industry The Ioms soruttny of the purposes 
of overdue loeas is an ominous portent and stated in the loan applications and the abeenes 
refieeta very badly on the soundneu of the oo- of a earefnl watch on the way the loan is spsat 
op^utive stmetnre. The loans having been by the members, wtddbi must be the ease, where 
based on the buds of the assets of mmnb^ the almost every member Is a borrows or a surety 
aMmate edveney of die eodettee is beyond to other borrowers and where the eocietles are 
dhgrate; but eesere preasnre on members and the eompoeed almost wholly of the needy section 
wueequeat wholeaato llquidatioQ of aoeieUee of tM vlUage, the sreO-to-do staadtog aloof, the 
would met very serioady Ixrth poUtlcafly aud rendasueas In exerting preee ur e and to taJdng 
m nomlein lly. The eunaes that have led to this aethm agatnat the deflaulter, even wh«i he li 
pimomenou.wUkhiaeuaeeatheenttreexistenee wtlfnOy defhuMng, add eonddeiaUy to the 
•i the eo-^mndve aaoveamit ate ehleiy to be growth of thh menace of exoMdve overduea. 
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Land Mortga^ Banks, 


Ttie central flnanolns agendes are more con 
oemed wttli the aaaeta that in the lait retort 
ana the aaeority for thefr lendlnge and, with 
ihon ftthdi than thef could nae, are more eager 
9im fofa the Eegletrar himaelf (or orgMxiamfl 
new ereoit looietlea. 

Idmd Moittfntf 6 Braka.— The loam advanoed 
br «H>peratlve aodetlea to their memberi and 
hjr tlw central financing agendea to thdr oonati- 
(pent aodetlea are, from the very nature of the 
•onree from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for ahort or Intermediate terma only 
Br conoentradng upon the growth and mnitl* 
pUeatlon of rural credit aodetlea and thna upon 
caellltlea lor ahort and Intermediate term loans, 
the oo^peratire movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or (or Inoreadng 
(he eamfnp of aorfoultoriata which alone wouU 
prevent any further inoraaae in thdr debta and 
mve the way for the paying off of the old onea 
It does not Beam to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the listening of the heavy 
load of Indebtedness does not depend eo much 
upon the easy terma on which co-operative 
flnaaoe can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
tndebledneae to the sowear, upon so fully flnan 
elng the agrloultorlats that they could be preven- 
ted from retorting to the rowoar any more, and 
above all on making agrioultnre an Indoatry 
snilldenUy paying (o leave a Utile saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agricoitnrr 
and the household has been met, so that tliU 
aavlng could be apdled to the liquidation of old 
debts The mlaiaKen notion aaaodated with 
the Mart of the movement that oo-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permuting this purpose to be regarded ae a 
legitimate purpoee for loans Is largely responsible 
(or IncreanDg the load yet further Sltort or 
intermediate term loans can, if Judiciously 
emidoyed. prevent any further increase In the 
hurden, though even that in the preeent etate 

{ ( untoonomlo agriculture seems scarcely possl- 
le ; bat It cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employ^ to redeem 
follies or mlMortune The soicear. It is 
often forgotten, U the village retailer as also the 
parchaser of the villagers' produce and what he 
cannot recover from Uie borrower by way of 
Interest or the part payment of the prlndpM 
of (he loans, he can more than make good on the 
thrsshiuf floor or In his shop The co-operative 
movesMnt by oonoentratlon on the credit side 
has iittaoked him on one front only, so that the 
risks «f non-payment are saddled on the loolety 
while the profile of the merchant and the retail 
sliop4mper are still rajoyed by the sowenr, 
theaMaok ought to have bean os all fronts. 
Howevw, under the elronmManoes. Oie elarlfica- 
Uott the Mtuatloa of Indebtedneu Is most 
deababio as a jMrdlmlnary towards taoUInn the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
dM^ The Indian Oentral Banking Bnqnlry 
Oommlttee has wisely emphadsed (he need (or a 
vlforoua polloy of d^ oonelitaUoo on a wolun 


Stmule Eural Ittootvenoy Act as reeanmeaded 
by the Boyal Oomndiwim 


I on Agiienltnre sad 

Baabtog Committee 

would also be an Important step towards Ubera- 


ting those who have already given op all thidr 
assi^ from the Incubus of aaecMral and old 
debts, so that St leaM they and their hein poSld 
start whh a dean slate. In any ease, fhsnsed 
for long term loans to the agrloultoxlsta for 
land Imprownent and for the redem pt ion. Of 
old debts seems obvlons, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 

There are tiuee main types of sodi banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an aaeodatlon 
of borroweri who raise credit by the iasne of 
mortgage bonds bearing Intercat and mads 
payable to bearer and is well iUnstrated In the 
German londsohaften The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dlvldmids 
The third type — the quasi oo-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far In 
India are in a sense of (he oo-operative type, 
though strictly speakiog (hev belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as (hey 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals lor attracting initial capital as welt 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efflclont management 

At present tlx^re are 12 co-operative latm 
mortgage banks in the Puniab Two of these 
operate over whole districU, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil Bombay 
bns i& land mortgam societies, which have 
only recently started their operations Bengal 
has two, Aaaam has five, while Madraa has 8S 
primary land mortgage banks and a oentral land 
mortgage bank has been started reeentiv It Is 
too early to pronounce on tbe sucoew or otherwise 
of these few banka Among tbe objects for 
which these banks advance loans are tbe redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and tbe purchase of land 
Id special cases Tbe Oentral Banking Omn- 
mlttce think however that for a long Qma to 
come the resooroes of these institutions will bo 
mainly required for enabling tbe cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off bis old debts One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
meot of agriculture, since as pointed oat above, 
unless agrioultuie becomes a paying indnstry, tbe 
redemption is Impractloable and lUusory The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentuies and for these purposes, tlwfe 
will have to be in tbe provinoM oentral land 
mortgage banks as In Madras and In Bombay, 
Oovemmentwill have also to render amlstaneo 
to these institutions (or the sneoem of tlM 
debentnre Iwne, and ita guaiaateelng the 
Interest as In tbe Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though In speolal oases 
there would not be much harm la the Oovem- 
ntent pnrebaalng debentuesa of a caottaln 
value While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among msmbert Is the 
insistent teatnie In (he oam of the nnUwMMI 
liability ciedH soeletY. the ImWenns In the 
case of a land nmruMHi bank 
uaUUt) hi on the oanamy and I 
of the dheotorate. In order to «muv 

valnatlon of seourilf, eareful InewdlgstleB o( 



Co-operaHve PfopdgmUa^ UinMtHm anti Training, 4t$ 


wai of bommer’i ere<ttt 
aod refMiTlag tuameits *04 on tiM oOcient 
nmaogeaioat of anolni 

FMMiMMUi, EdontlMi Ultf Traiataii - 

la «|M talUal i£ftsea of MM aaovomeat. It f«u on 
the Begtanr to oarry on proiMi^nda Md 
organlaeeo*OiMiBtlveiootetka. For uili pnrpoar 
the aielataBoe of non-olBoial honorary woraera 
iraa Imperative and la the varloui proTteoes 
a band of each workere waa bronght into exle 
tenee, who aa honorary organleen of the dletrtot 
or talnkaa m^hrely eo*opB»ted with the ofllclate 
In carrying on Mopai g a n da, (wgauleing new 
■ooJetlea aa a reeiut thmof and looktaig alter 
the eodetlee ao atarted In eomo meaaure With 
the rapid growth of cooperative eodetiea, 
however, it waa felt that for the farther propa 
gallon of the movement it waa deahaUe to 
carry on work by the nonofflolala In a more 
organiaed manner and for that pnrpoee ooopera 
live institutea wore atarted In the varlooa pro 
\lnoce In some provlnoea, like Bombay, theao 
Institutiona are mixed Inatltnitona with a 
memborahlp of Individual aympatbiaera and 
workora and of co-operative aoeletloa In 
otbera, like Madraa and the United Provlnoea 
liidividaala were not admitted aa membera and 
the Inatltutlons became provincial nniona of 
oo-operative aooiotlea In aome provlncea. like 
lilhar and Orlaaa, they became federations of 
co-operative aoeletloa while In others, like Beonl 
and Aaaam, they are known aa co-operative 
organisation societies Whatever the exact 
form aaaomed by theao provlnoial Institutions, 
tliclr fonoiiona wore more or less the same In 
all provinces, oomprbing propaganda and the 
focussing of non-offlolal co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time They 
have come to be regarded in an ever Increa- 
sing mAtsore as the third arm of the 
movement, the Beglstrar and his staff repre 
ssnting the administrative side performing more 
or leae the funotlone asslgoed to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank wltb the oentrai 
banks and Making nniona npresenting the 
flnancial side and as snob concerned more with 
the flaanclng of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, ferteratlons or organlwition societies 
npresenting the propagandwt aide and as aueb 
concerned more with ednoatlng popnlar opinion 
and repreaenting non-oSdal views to the anthori 
ties A few yean back, the All-India Go- 
operative Inatittttee' AaKxdatloo waeeatabliahed, 
with a view to ooH^rdinate the activtUea 
of the provtaiclal Inatttutea, to foRnniate 
non-^fBclal oo-omrative opinion on important 
oo-opentivo prooleros from time to tine and 
to encourage the growth of oo*opeiative 
llteimtsne 

It wae soon perceived that one of the eeriona 
haadloapn to the anoceeafnl wotfcing of eo-opera- 
Uve soofettee wae the Ignorance of the meaberi 
and the abeenoe of trained men ae oOoe-bearMS 
of aoetettoa. iUltenu^ of the mini population, 
however, hae been found too big a ptouem for 
theee taatitatea and they have, therefore, at-j 
te sn p te d a al ytoepwadknoeriedgeofoo-operatkm 
ukd oo-opemivo jpetadptoa to the meniberi of 
eoefeyea and to Mnin «p the oOoe-beaien in 
vailow ways. Idmattoa hM Ume develo|ied 
telo Ml iaapoiinsit fonetlon of theee tandHutee 




•ehools at dIfltrentoeidiMaadiMatdnoU 
catty training daean etdtebhi tordflaraiit ijnM 
of woiken and eogployeea of oo-'pptnaro 
aooktiea In the FoAMbi howavm, «o-op0r*tfte 
ednoation baa bMn oriM^d by 
Oepactnwat, though UM ruhiah Go-MMvMhFp 
Umkmiendere aetmeMMaamtlMi^ u B|Mr 
and Orlaaa a permanent CkHcpeiMlva TaMm 
InsUtitto has IbMn satablhlMd^labOttliliS 
Bbagaipnr Division which te oontlMled by A 
governing body which IndiUfes the SegldiAr. ahtt 
a few r»reeeiitatlveeof the OtHiperadve ndem- 
tlon Madras has organised fttrali^ hMtttntia 
In the United Provlnoea, Bengal and the OuMtgt 
Provlnoes, arrangements for co-operative lialniM 
and edneatlon have not yet been propedy nadni 
though there also It is Om Deiarunent aeeieW 
by the provincial anion which organleea tha 
training claaeea. The need for proper oo-opera* 
tive training and education haa Iwen fait ui an 
IncreMtagdegree in recent years and the Oentrai 
Banking Bnqnlry Committee hae reoommended 
very strongly the establiabment of provtndal 
co-operative ooUeges and an All-India Oo-opeia- 
tlve College for the higher tralainc of nme 
important offlolals in the Department, hanhi or 
societies No action apparently hoe been taken 
till now on theee recommendations, bnithiM 
is no doubt whatever that any eeriona atteamt 
at improvement of the oo-opcrative eodellM 
In the country must Include a proper organAr'' ^ 
of co-operative education not only lor the e 
bearers of societies or the managers and iaepei 
ton of central and provincial banks but alto 
for the Insiwoton, auditors and asalsUat legls* 
trara of the oo-oporatlve departmenta. The 
Qovornment of India have fur the last two 


years have placed at the Uispoaa] of ea<^ of 
the Provinofal Governments about one Ukh of 
rupees which were being devoted to a better 
organisation of co-oporati\e training ami 
oduoatloD for tlio staff of the cn-opt^iallve 
departments as also of other iosUlutioQS. 

In some provlnoes, like the Punjab and BIfaaf 
and Orissa, the provincial union or faderatlMi 
has been actively associated In dlscharglnff the 
Begistrar’s ststutory' function of the awUt of 
sodetlee and the Second AD India Oo*operati«<e 
iostltutee’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) In 1981 also expressed an opinion that 
the IlegletrarB statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged lay a system of 
lioensing and that audit should be a funotlon 
entmsted to the provlnelal unions or federations. 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit throi^ 
the provlnoial ontoae be acoepted, It will na^ 
rally follow that they will also have to asemM 
the rssponslbflity for supervisloa of Mw oo- 
opeiatlvo sodetlee The departmental aodM 
or laspectioD by the central baaks eamsai 
diepeaeo with the need of earefnl sa j wnirt ^ 


wl^ to be effective must be from i 

pfoviariel federation or union la obvIosHfy 
1^ agency for this friendly aad tMakmi 
..^.jrvtskHi Tm oombfnation of the fuaeClMMi 
of andtt and of snpervMoa as sngffssHi by the 
Att-IodteOenfsraiieeaBdeiidaiDWd^tlmOMttMll 


Baaklag Bnqairy CooMslttee woaltt i 
Improved eOeisaOT In tbs woririagjMl Mm ■ 
meal wide do-oiMMIsteg It eoari^My 
ghrtag it the popdar toneh it la^a. 
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Noii-CrtdU Agricoltaril €^*openitiMi>— but the com[rfoxlties of the non-endit fonoe oi 
tot fomo yeare paet locreaBlng attention hae oo-operatlon have Indueed the authorttlee to 
been dlmeted on other forme of co-operation for avoid the moltlple-purpoM or general aoetety 
tha benefit of the rural population Credit la and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
bnt one of the needs of the cultivator. Its organl* have the curloas spectacle of an agmultortst 
sation through co-operation touches but the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
fringe of the problem . and different provinces needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
have been experimenting upon the application separately A single society tiding to meet all 
of co-operative organisation to meet his different the needs of the i^culturist would attack the 
non-credit needs The problems of Irrigation, sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
consolidation of holdings, Improved sanitation, force in the village which would tend to promote 
fencing, cattle Insurance, daubing and supply the Ideal embodied In the famous phrase Better 
Of agricultural requisites ana above all the living, better farming and better bustness 
marketing of agricultural produce have been However, co-operative opinion In India has not 
therefore engaging the attention of co-operators yet aeoepted the wiadom of this and yet believes 
afid societies for those purposes have been In the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
established here and there and nave been working ments The agricnltural non-credit societlea 
with varying success. In a land of Ignorant and in India on the 30th June 1087 were 5,150 dtstri- 
lUlterate a^coltnrists, it would appear wiser bated as under — 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society, 

Non-CnAU AgriouUuntl Soeidiet, 10S6-37 


Province 

Purchase and 
Purchase 

1 and sale 

Production 

Production 
and sale 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion 

Total 

llfadras 

12fl 


24 

351 

-.01 

Bombay 

flfl 

17 

84 

135 

304 

Sind 

3 


16 

U 

20 

Bengal 

67 


246 

JO 

1,827 

Behar 

Orissa 

4 

0 


124 

- 

130 

9 

United Provinces . 

6 


710 

041 

1,356 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

18 

1 


1 481 

10 

08 

1,852 

11 

Herat 

47 

ri 

10 


72 

Mysore 

22 


10 

39 

80 

Baroda 

lU 

29 

1 22 

00 

! 157 

Other areas 

22 

5 

45 

24 

06 

Total 

4U2 

1,206 

2,700 

1,436 

E,024 


Of these the ImpurtHnt arc the marketing sale sorletles In Ituinbay should arrest attention 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton In and invite concentration on the co-operative 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and organisation of agricultural marketing The 
better living socistlos in the Punjab jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 

met with success, it is true , but the cotton 
Murkutlag Soelotiuu.— Marketing of Agrlcul grower In Oujarat and the Bombay Kamatak 
tural produce is the real crux of tlie whole has reaped considerable benefit from Uie cotton 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and sale sodeties Abeence of fraud In welgbment, 
as group marketlnq is always more eflectlve than adeauate and high prices. Insurance of the 
tndlvlduai marketing espedaliyln India where prodnee against risks of fire, {wompt paymmit 
an Individual producer is Illiterate and ooosti- of sale proceeds, financial accommodation tin the 
tutM a small unit, co-operative roarkeUng has produce is sold, Information of daily price 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable iiuotuatlons in the Bombay market, supuy of 
ideidi to work for. It la only the complexity gunnies and genuine and certified seed, owns 
of the working of oomperative lale societies, and a dividend are no small gains to the agrionl- 
the difficulty of providing fur marketing finance, turlst, who was otherwise at the meroy of 
the lack of em^ knowledge on the part of the adatya or worse still of his village sowcor 
C 0 K>penitlve oflolals and the lack of godown The cotton sale societies of Snrat have 
and storage facilities that have prevented the recently combined In a federation which 
rapid multlplloatlon of sale eodoUes and thdr has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
elBolent working. It Is really In the develop- already started by the members A f ew sooietlee 
meut of this form of co-operative effort Uu^ tor the sale of other articles have also been 
ultimate suooees must be eought for in India, organised In Bombay, auch as jaggery, tobacco 
for os^lt alone could never bring comfort, ohulka, paddy, oniona and areeannt. Bengal 
Where It has been tried with suooess. the results has several Jute sale sodeUes with a Jute Whole- 
have been extremely satisfactory to the membera. sale at Oeloutta aad several paddy saU aoisletiee 
The tremendous headway made In Buropean with a sale depot In Calcutta. The Pnalah 
couatriea llkeDeamark and In the Halted States has several commission shops edUdi pcoride 
of America In oo-operattve marketing orgenlea- etorege facilities so that Om grower eonld wait 
tion and the sucoeesful examples of the cotton fur better nrlces, but which eell to local mer- 
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chants ret, rather than to the rocrchants at the 

K rt Ifaaraa has a number of sale loofetiiHi, 
t their transactions are smaB and they have 
not yet made mnch progress. 


CoaaoOtetfM of Holdtaga— The law of 

prlmogenitorc. by wbidi the eldest son alone 
eueceeds to the property of his ancestor and 
whidi is in force in some fiuroi^u oountries 
does not obtain in India, luaoh^r Is given a 
proportionate share of each Item of the Innerited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to Ills portion The resnH is that successive 
generations desoending from a common ancestor 
Inherit not only smsUer and smaller shares of 
his land bnt Inherit that land broken up Into 
smaller and smaller i^ots This oontinuooi 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
(ragmentatlou, which Is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation. Irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by tlie extinction 
nt families in default of direct heirs and the 
diiUlon of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the iolnt family system and the custom 
III cultl\atlon in common 


i'he disadvantages of fragmentation are 
ob>loua A jMirt of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
la lost in boundaries Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort, it res- 
trains tlie ooltivator from attempting improve- 
ment , it prevents him from adopting sclentlflo 
methods of cultivation , It dlsoourages him from 
carrying out Intensive cultivation, it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops In the period during 
which cattle are osually sent out to grace on the 
fields The economic loss duo to this system 
can be easily Imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings This most difficult, 
important and interesting experiment originated 
In the Punjab in the year 10^ The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consedida 
tion of Holdings Soctoty is to call together all 
persons directly Interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority In a gooeral meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
oat actual adjostmeut of fielda and holdings in 
such a manner that no single Individual might 
have any grievance As toe result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation In the 
Pnsjab has assumed the dimenalODs of an 
important agricultural reform It is steadily 
iCainIng in popularity, and, as more staff Is trained 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated an mounting np year by year 
This work began In 1020-21 and In the 10 yean 
that have eUpeed ahiee then, 2,08,402 acres 
have been eonaoUdated by the end of July 1980, 
out of the whole colttvable area of about 80 
millions, at an average cost of Be 2-0 per 
acre 


In the Central Provinces some success in 
co n s olid ation has been achieved In the ChattlS' 
gaiti Dirl^on when scattered holdings are 
pocttoidarly eoasmon and It is not rare to see 10 
eens to^n Into 40 plota. The Local Oovem- 
meat fbnnd U desirable to resort to tion 


and passed tbo Central Proviarrs Consoltdation 
of Holdings Act In 1928 Any two or aMire 
permanent holders in a village hiMlng tooetlisr 
not less than a eertain mlidnumi ptesonhed ana 
of land, may apply for the oooaoUdatkm of twdr 
holdings, but the outstanding leatnn of the let 
is that it jtlves power to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the permanent rlght-holderB, 
bolding not less than two-thirda of ins oeeipled 
area In a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of oons<Bldailon. which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the pemaaent 
right-holders in the village and their suooeesors 
in intemt 

In Bombay a Bill was Introduced In the 
Legislative Council In 1928 to deal with certain 
featnres of the problem Wlien this BUI was 
Introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and It had to be ultimately dropped 

There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
Imldings in the United Provinces, and 11 In the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 

Knral Beconstmotlon —One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies fn ths extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it Is 
not too mnoh to state that the ultimate saoesis 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bonnd up with general, rnral development and 
progress So long as agrteulturli^ remain 
steeped In illiteracy and Ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelesuy Indebted, have a fataUrtle 
and listless ouUook on life and have an extresMly 
low standard of living, carrying on agrloulturs 
with simple tools and Implements In more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
aU other ruxal movements Is possible The 
co-operative movement Itself Is Indeed a great 
experiment In rnral reconstruction aiming to 

E roteot the agriculturist from exploitation of 
M usurer, the middleman, dalal and the mer- 
chant , but concentration on the credit ride 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organlsaUon of supply and 
marketing, a growing mnlUpUclty of InsUtu- 
tlons for various purposes and amve all tbs 
nefidect of the ednoatlonal, sanitary, medical 
and the social rides of village life eximdit vary 
clearly why the achievements of ths movement 
during the last 85 years havs fallsn far short 
of its objective Rural reoonstntoUon hae, 
however, of late years claimed an Increasing 
amount of attention , but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made , what has been 
done has been Individual effort— the efforts of 
Individuals fired bv the Impulse of social ssrvlcs 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by oontrlbarinff 
to the welfare of the bnmble vlll^e folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Oorgaon in the 
Pnnlab The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, msdlcal reUef, improvsment of 
agrlcnltnre, female education and matmrity 
welfare 

In the Central Provinces and Bernr the loeni 
Oovernmsnt oarrled on similar work from 
November 1929 The later part of 1988 saw a 
eonsldetaUe In pet us imparted to the enwe of 
rural reooostrueUoa in India His IftnoS ll aney 
8tr Tredsriek Sykos, the then Qowsmot m 
Bmnbay, eooosntrated on vUIage ni^M 
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»ttd cMrlwi on no ioicuslve propa- 
f»nd» in ibnt bebnll which bt» led to 
OM fomiiwtiOB of ft Kbmift wliftTftby the 
work ie birfag cfttried on earneetly by IMetriet 
OomiidtiMt under the galdftBce of the Bietrlct 
OolloetOM, the work brnna oo^dlnftted by Divi- 
•ionftlofloere. TbePanJftbhfte ftppolnted Ur 
Breyne of Qurgftoo fame ae Commieeloner for 
Bum Beoonetruotlon and Bengal hae made a 
•tmilar appoiotmcDt, and it appean that all 
Provincial OoTemmenta are devoting ooaaider- 
aUe thought to tbic very important work. 

Bitter Uvlak SeKietlea —The Punjab ha« 
been reiponeible lor inhrcwioinB this verydeeir* 
able typthf oo<opetative society to promc^ 
better lliing among its members There are 
about 800 such sooietles In that province and 
they have been doing quite important work In 
their own way The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the email 
entranoe fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for oarrying It out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws Though these 
soeieties in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marrlatms and other social oooosloos, they 
have also helped In various other matters , so 
that apart from laving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are ooutribntlng 
to the general village uplift in some measure 
Some oftheae aooleties have levelled and paved 
and swept the vlUaM lands, some have promoted 
aanttatlop, some have Induced the vlllagera 
to Improve ventUaUon In their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should l>e 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
haii been great factors lu the improvement of 
poi^tlona in the life of t^ village It Is 
aafuestly hoped that such better living societies 
wUl be started In large numbers In the various 
provtttoes of India or bettor still that the co 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by theec 
socletiea and that the term better living bo 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the oo-oporative movement would be doing 
go^ to Itself and the nation by oarrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well os its own 
seonomlo objective of strengthening the posttlon 
of the a^oolturlst 

Grban Credit Sodetlea —While the chief 
objeottve of m co-operative movement wdi 
from the first to do aorvloe to the rural poj^. 
tion, it must be remembered that the Aa;,<d 
1004 permitted two classes of societies, 
and urban, recognising thus the saltablilfpof 
the oo-operative method for solving the pro- 
Mema of urban population also At present 
there are In all 18,417 non-agriealtural soeieties 
with a membership of 18,47,071 Of these, 
6,0M are credit sooietles, the rest being societies 
(or other purposes 

An important olais of tiM urban population 
1» that of the merohants aad traders, and tlwag h 
tlM Jaint^look bankli^ aystem that baa no far 
devNoped la India la quite well suited in nmny 
leapeots tor them, from the point of view ol the 


I small trader. It la co-operative bankliu that la 
obvloudy wanted The importanoe of PaMle*a 
I Co-OMrntiva Bank promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any dlstinotlon of oaaU 
I or creed Is, therefore, very great, for the finanee 
of small merchants, artisans and craftamen lor 
the stimulation of trade and lodostriee in and 
around dbdrlct and taloka towM The prtaieipal 
business of these banks is short-term emit and 
In this respect they rcMmble the ordinary 
oommereial banks In the absence of any 
indastrlal co-operative bank, It Is also for the 
peoples' bank to finance omall InduotiiallsU 
and help the development of oottnge indoatrles, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
indastrlal economy of India Another very 
lmi>ortant (unction which (alls to peoples' banks 
Is the flnanoing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist In the 
development of the Internal trade of the country 
It Is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
PresidencicB that we meet with some good 
Institutions functioning os peoples' banks In 
Madras there are 1,055 non-agrlcuh oral credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks The Punjab has 1,030 UDllmlted 
liability societies and only 102 with limited 
liability Even here we haruly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples' banks In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
.527 and though these sooletlcB seem to have won 
public oonfidenoe the more I mportant of them 
are salary earoen' credit aocietlea Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big oonoerns, however, working 
on sound lines The question of starting 
I'eoples’ Banks in Bihar and OrWsa hoa not yet 
been seriously taken In h''nd In the Bombay 
Presidency, Inriltittions with a working capital 
of Bs. and more are classed as urban 

lianks Since loss oo-operalors la this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged ixsoples' bank in every taluka town, 
f for it has been realised that inth the proper 
doveloumoDt of urban co-operative banldng. 
tberd is no doubt that the variotn unlta wUl 
come Into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and oo-ordlnatod 
and horrooDlous work will greatly oaoist the 
development of Inland trading agencies , 
Peoples' banks are a repoaltory of peoples 
savings, a nooleua for co-operative activity ana 
an Instltotton ^ving faolllUes for Internal remit- 
tance and It fa qiute neoesaary therefore that 
their ahare capital must be pretty large In 
the Bombay Presidency on the SOth June 1087 
there were 127 urban banks most of which are 
talriy suooeasful. The total membership wsa 
1,85,820, the working capital waa Ba 4.08.22,894 
and Uis reserve fund amounted to Bs 60,84,004 
It can be said without exaageraUon that the 
devetopment of urban banUag has been a 
dlstiacA oontributlon of ^mbay to the co- 
operative movement in Indfa and other provinces 
mkibt well follow Bombay’s example In this 
direiAlon 

An Imporvaot variant of the orban oo-operattve 
s^ety Is the IMB Sacfaur The syston 
adoptMts to collect regular savings every tooBtk 
(or a oontlnuous period of two to fbur yean, 
Inveetihe ooBeetad amonnttotlwkistadvnaliwe 
and pay haokto Dm snbecriber hit aomat at^ 
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<«d otthcimn with IntcrMi. In m&nyiocietlc*, 
kMM M* fldvMMMd alto but not exonedbu; a 
flortain ftxad propoitkMi.nflaaUy | of th» depoMti. 
The Pan}abnai abont l»000 nucb societiee and 
the balk ol the members are school masters 
There are about 12& thrift societies for women 
onif haTlog a membership of abont 2.000 
Madras baa also more than 1 00 Uirift societies 
and Bombay has half a doaen Becently however, 
life loMBinaiee lledleties have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only. 
iMsulna policies of Its 160 to Bs 500 and Urat 
too withont medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life tnsaranoe within easy reach of the 
small man In the village as in tlie town It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
lias been writing policies for larger amounts 
under Its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
l>ranch, besides tlie ordinary small poUetesJ 
It lias recently Issued a scheme for decreasing 
term iasnrance, which wlli, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of Uie primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better It has by 
now written a basineM<M over Be 00 lace The 
Bengal society is yet a novidaub tociety issuing 
small policies, while tae eodety— the 

Bunth India Co-opemttve taemwBce Society— 
has started vlgorouely m a futt ftedged ilfe 
lusnrance society with ehan capital and com- 
paratively low rates of pconla* MmI lias already 
written a large business of abMt Aa 00 lacs 
Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recomised 
end at a oonference of the Beglstrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Saeietleo Act of 1911 This Act remedied the 
drfeois of its predeoessor, authorised the regis- 
tration of sodetles for purposes other than 
eredlt.subeiltttted asdenUfk ciasslfkation based 
on the nature of the liability fur the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration ol Unions and Central Banks 
In 1014 the Covemment of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the gruit of loans to members, to that they 
rai^ lend money for domestic purposes as weU 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their deidlngs with the Co-opera- 
tive Sooiettee and be weaned from the eowears 
In 1914, the Maciataa CoaaittM on Co- 
operatkm was appdated and lie repOTt in 1015 
lad to the reorganisation and overliaaUng of the 
whole admlnlstnitfon of eo-operatlon. Fanciaal 
repayment of loans was Insisted npon, and all, 
those sodeties that faiisd to livs up to the ideal 
of eo-omesatlon wme soudB to be aBmlnatrd 
From thiatims onwards tbeibare of non-officials 
in tha movementassnmed inersasing importaaee 
and It eaaa to be realised that for the success 
of the movement, deoJfidsHiIng ol the eame wae 
neeee en ty. TheQovenimetttonndln Aotof 1010 
made oo-opeeatton a provtadal toaosferred eub- 
}eet and tha looal GovensmenU wero left free to 
adapt tha 1012 Aei to thalr own reiinIrMMnte 
The stendy growth irf thoCeatml Ptauunelag 
Afondae retteved tha Begletrare partly of the 
need for attending to Mde vary important matter 
fas the devdopment of eo-opontloa , but propa- 
gandastSl remained thef anetioo of tM Bed<tnr 


m 


and his staff, pidd or honorary, and It was 
perceived that non-official instftatlont chouM 
M esb^ehed to take over this functhm fratt 
official hands Acooidtnity Co-^mrnllV* 
iMtitntnn were started in various provinoea* 
lu some cases as unitary soctettes reaohing down 
to the village through thdr branches in tho 
divisions and the district, in oHmt oases at a 
federation or union more or lesa complete of Mia 
primary societies The part Mwse non-offtclM 
, bodies began to play luneeforth became laoreat* 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others sudi as eo-opera* 
tive education, supervision over eodetieeaod 
even audit 

The stesdy progress of tho movement— some- 
times even loo rapid— for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the ciuoeeal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative osedlt necessarily oouflned itself to 
ehort-ierm loans It was In the Punjab that 
tlie first Co-cv 9 ratir$ Land itartfav* hank wae 
started at Jhang In 1020 Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situatwa 
was worsening Uofaulta in repayment vrere 
becoming increasingly common and Ceuoporil- 
tive Committees of Baqulnr wars inctl- 
toted in various provinces The Central Provinces 
thought it neceesary to have such a eommiUM 
in 1022, while Biliar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1023 A few years after 
the Oakdeo Committee made similar Inqubicf 
for the U P , the Townsend OommlttM for 
Madras and tho Calvert Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position In their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the oonsolldatlon 
and roctifieatlon of tlie eo-operathre credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
sid^ of agriouitural co-operation The Pewats 
oonferied upon the Local Oovemmeot by th| 
Act of 1910 to modify the Act of 1912 have beew 
cxereleed so far in but few provinoea auoh aa 
Bombay, Burma, Madraa, Btbar and OriaiA. 
Bombay paased the Co-opwratlvs SoeMtm* 
Act mt 1925 incorporating the auggeatlona made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
prevlooB All-India Act Thia new Act mada tha 
object of tbe movement itUl wider than that 
of ita predeoeaaor and ita preambla nieu to 
** better living, better buatneaa and baiter 
metboda of production’' as the aim of tbe move- 
ment Tbe chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are tbe adoption of a aolentlflc §yaUm 
eft claaaiAeation of societies, tbe improvemeni 
of the prooednre for liquidation of oanceiled 
■ocietiea, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awarda of arbitrators and iha 
provision of penalties against apeolfied offenaea. 
The Burma Act came into force to 1027 add 
tbe Madraa Act la July 1082 Bihar aad 
Oriaaa baa aUo now passed a similar Co-opataUva 
Act of tU own reoentiy Tha prognsaa of Iha 
BBOvuDent in forma other than tradii has not 
been very remarkable and credit eodeltaa atilt 
dominate, especlaily tbe Agrtoultoral Credit 


prsdon 

S^ti 


Tbe aea milt astrenrsif has had natorally 
more obstacles to overeosae thaa the emdit bat 
tbe former la slowly gatberlag fores In tha shape 
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of Mle tooieiles for cotton in Karnatak, Oajarat benefit, uolcae tiie curae of lUiterMT and 
and Khnndeib, cattle insurance societies in knorance is removed or mitigated bj a strong 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Bengal and the <ulve for ad nit edncatlon in rural areas. 
8ontitorn Division of the Bombay Presidency 

Periiaps the most remarkable instance of the The growing difficulties of the Oo-opsiattve 
Don'Oredlt movement in India Is to be found Movement throughout India In these ames of 
in the Fujab where consolidation of holdings unprecedented depression led the Oovenuaeat 
has been snooossfuily attempted through co- of India to hold an AU-lndia Co-operative 
operation In the non-agricultural non-crodit Conference at New Delhi on the 20th January 
Mhere, a still smaller headway has been made 1934 In December 1930, another Conference of 
There are a number of housing societies especially llegistrars met at Delhi and discussed tiie 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ situation furtlior 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 

It may be noted that on the agricultural side. It may also bo mentioned that dm Indian 
oo-operatlve farming has liardly been touched States were not slow in introducing Urn co-opera- 
and on the non-orcdlt side the oonsumors’ move tlve movement within their limits, and the 
meat has made bat meagre progress movemeut in some of the more Important of the 

States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
In 1926, the Rovat Commutwn on AgrieuUure Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a aWo progress, more or less on the same lines as 
part— though an Important one—of its extensive followed In the neighbouring British 

enquiry ^oently, In consequence of the Indian Provinces 
appointment of the provincial commlttLes nnder . .... 

the Indian Central Banking Bnquiry Committer The landmarks In the history of the co-opera- 
the co-operative movement In the different tlve movement in India are the Co-operative 
provinces ^s been surveyed But the provincial Credit Sociotiea Act of 1904, the Co-operative 
oommlttees, for obvious reasons, confined tlieir Societies Act of 1912 , the Maoiagan Committee 
Inquiries to banking In relation to agriculture, Beport, 1916 , the proylnoiallsatlon of co-opera, 
small Industries and trade Thus only those tion, 1919 , the eiUbllshment of liatltutM, 
aspects of the co-oj>eratlve movement which unions and federations for propaganda , the 
have an hitlraate bearing on the credit needs of Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
the population and the development of banking movement in sovoml provinces . provincial 
faoUlUes have been examined, while the need legislation , the Eeport of the Eoyal Commisalon 
for separate enquiries into the whole movemeut on Agriculture, 1928 , Exports of the Indian 
to the different provintes of the linos of those Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Corn- 
undertaken in 0 P , D P and Madras and mlttees, 1931 , and marketing survets, debt 
smphasised by the Royal Commission on Agrlcul- conclUatlou schemes and land mortgage banking 
tore Is still to be met Bihar and Orissa 

rsoentlv got its movement examined by a The movement has thus developed rapidly 
oommittoe, Travanonre followed suit and and the stages of ili oioliitlosi may he briefly 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which summarised as — agrioulturai oiedit, urban 
has published its rcimrt last year 'ihe credit, central credit organisations ; apex co- 
Oovemment of Bombay coiuened In June operative banks, propaganda by non-officials, 
1983 a Hound Table Conferouro of official and non-credit agricultural co-operation , urban 
noh-official Co-ofierntors to discuss tiie problems co operative banking , long-term loans and debt 
that confronted the MoNoment in Bombay redemption schemes, land mortgage banks. 
As a result of this Confemnoe, throe Oommlttees co-operative education , reotifloation and oonsoli- 
were apjxrinted, one to examine the system of datton of the credit movement , orgsnlsatioD of 
supervision over Co-operative aooietlos by the supervision over primary societies and rural 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another reconstruction 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 

In these times of falling prices and trade At present the Provincial Governments, 
depression, and tlie third to examine the proideni particular!) In the Congress Provinces have been 
of extension of land mortgage Iwnktng on a aeriously undertaking programmes In the 
Co-operative Imsls These t ommlttees Itave iuterosts of the agriculturists Money-lenders’ 
submitted their reports, their rocomroendatlons bills have been passed to restriot the evils of 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, usury and debt legislation has been or la being 
an extension of land mortgage iMnking and passed In Madras, Central Provlnoes, Bombay 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans and a few other provinces so as to reduce 

agricultural debt and to brin^t within the 
Reoentlythe Government of Bombay appoint repaying capacity of the debtor Ihe strengthen- 
ed a small committee to inquire Into (he co- Ing and reorientation of the oo-opwative 
operative movement and t 0 8ugfet^t how effec- movement has also been taken earnestly in hand, 
tlve action could be taken to improve, extend and which would by the converskm of the credit 
strengthen the movement The report has been premaries Into multi-purpose societies, byor- 
submitted and early Government action nay ganlslng co-operative sale ol agrkmltnral produce 
be expected The one welcome feature of the sug- and by pramoUng secondary occupi^ions lor the 
gettlons is the adoption of the multiple soeirty agrioulturtsU on a oo-operatlve basis, ehaage the 
as the primary unit in villages suggested by us whole emidiasls of the movement from merely 
for years and advocated itrongty by ihe Agri credit to the entire ueeds of the rural population 
eoltural Credit Department of ^ Reserve Bank Active masa-soale efforta at rural xeeonstnNtloo 
of India The reoonstruotlon of the primary and at increasing the eamhigs of agrleuRuri^ 
aodeties on these lines will be s great stt'p in the , represent the ke^raoie of the present day ^rend 
right diieotion, but cannot yield the fullest ' of the Co-operativ e Mov’ement 
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Tablv No. 4 

OperatUma of Co-operative Soeiettee, 1936*37 

(In XhouMDdB of Hupeea) 



Provincial 

Central 

Aericultaral 

Societies 

Non-Agrl- 

cultnral 

Societies. 


Banks 

Banks 

I 

1 

1 Credit j 

Non- 
1 Credit 

1 1 

Credit 

Non* 

Credit 

Number 

! 11 

1 

on 

1 80,915 

1 15,074 

6,936 

1 

7,481 

Working C»pltftl — 



i 

1 

i 



Share Capital 

76,60 

2,77,90 

1 4.3I,C3 j 

6,29,10 

tiouuH and deposits held from — 



1 

1 

1 




Members 

NuQ*Members 

j* '■.,'>8 00 

16,’-.H6{ 

1.42,04 

1 $8. 14 j 

7,64,41 

5,85,81 

Societies 

HI, O'* 

l.mt, 4 

' 20,10 1 

1! 

2,04 

Provincial or Central BunkH 

LIW,35 

3 0 1 02 

' 17,27 

.19 

1 23,64 

Government 

16,70 

J6,lt 1 

10,69 

53,73 

Keserve and other Funds 

1,0(. 11 

‘.,73,00 

9,87 

,77 

3 3! 

i.29 

ToUl 

1 

1 -’,57,91 

1 

29,49 no 

34,5" 

.73 , 

24,03,02 

Loans made during the } ear to — j 







Individuals 

’,90.91. 

1.25 29 

1 5, "0,8^ 

14,20,31 

Banks and Societies ' 

5,0S,',0 

7,S8.')9 

70,66 

1 29,92 

Loans duo by — 







Individuals 

27,08 

84,71 

26,07 

.18 1 

17,64,76 

Of which overdue 



1 11,35 99 1 

2,94.66 

Banks and Societies 

5.45,99 

18,84, r 

' 89,03 

1 

89.59 

Profits .. .. .. . I 

1 

9,02 

40,59 

1 j 

1 72,80 j 

67,63 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


mnccLTimAi aid BomoiTunnuL sooiirr 
(TUB Kotal) 01 IIDIA (CalontU).— Foonded 
ISBO. A C1 a 8«. Annual sobecrlption Ba 82 £n* 
trance tee Ra 8 B CUua. Annual sabscription 
Us 12 Secretary 8 Percy- Lancaster, i.t 8 , 
r I HA., M B A 8 1, Allpore Boad, Altpore 

loU'HonnotaTinuL Booiitt of BinufA.— 
Affri-Hortlcnltural Gardens, Kandavrjrlay, 
P O Rangoon, Burmu 

lLaU-£iOITIO<TI.T(TnAl SoeiXTT OP MAOBAS — 
Ustabilshed 7835. Quarterly sabaerlptlon 
for members in Ctaas A Rs. 7, In Class B Us 3 
PreeuUnt H E The Governor ol Madras, 
ihairman The Hon Mr Justioe 8 Wadv 
vtorth, 1 C 8 Hon Secretary Mr R 8 

Mrody, MBc Hon Treantrer Mr K A 

BuUer, Teynainpet, 8 W Madras 

^ NTflnOPOLOOlOAt SOCtXTT Of BOMBiT 
Founded 1886. to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research In India, to 
correspond irltb Anthropological Boctetlus 
(hron^out the norld , to bold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers , 
and to publish a loursaJ containing the 
transactions of the Soekty Annual sub- 
srriptloii Us 10 J^reetdmU If 'J Sorhv, 
10 8 , Hon Seerrtarj/ Dr N A Thoothi, » A , 
nWill (Oxon ) Office Addreiu C;o K U 
(amn Oriental InHltuto Bldg, 134-136, 
Apollo Strttt, Bombay 

DflABBS MATHBMATIOAL SOaETT —Founded 
In 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
ol research In the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematic^, and In the History 
of Haematics It conducts a lounial “ The 
Prooerdlncs of the Benares Mathematical 
Society" In which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a llhrari 
There are about 80 members from all parts ol 
India Admission fee Jla 10 Annual sub- 
scription Ka 12 (Uesldent members) and lU 5 
(non-resident members) President Dr 
Gorakh Prasad, D 8c , Secretary Prof 
Chandi Prasad, M A , B sc , Editor Dr A N 
Singh, D sc , Treaeurer Prof Poshupati 
Prasad, if A , B sc 22, Senpura, Benares City 

BHAKDAEKAB OMBHTAL BniAKOH IKSTITUTI, 
PdDRA — The Institute was Inangnrated on 
the 8th of July 1917, the SOtb birthday of late 
Sir B. G Bhandarkar, at the bands of H E 
Lord Wilibtgdon. who became its first Presi- 
dent Its objects are to publish orttlcal edi- 
tions of texts and original works brarlng on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up to- 
date Oriental library, to train stndemte in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information borean on all points connected 
with Oriental Stodlee The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir B O Bhandarkar, wfalob be 
bad bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after bis demise banded over by his executors 
to tJQw ljuMtttte, and is now hKasted In the 
Central Ball of the lOKtltute Sinoe the 1st 
of April 1918 the OovMOiaent of Bombay 


Itavo transferred to tlie custody ol the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 mann- 
scrlpta lormeriy acronunoiiated in the Deccan 
OoUege, together with a maintenance mant of 
Rs 8,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entruided to the Institute a grant of Bs 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B 8 8 and 
the Government Oriental Series The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Afeke^Acnite 
c ritically (Edt/or-irt CAu*/ Dr V 8. Bukthan 
kar), at tlio InltiHtion of the Baja ol Aundh 
nho has promised a total grant of Bs one 
lakh for that purpose Grants are being 
recoDed from the Govornment of India 
(Bs 4,000 a year), the University ol Bombay 
(Bs 8,000 a year) and the Ooicrnmeut of 
Bombay (Bs 6,000 a year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), iWoda and Mysore as well as 
from sei'cral Southern Mahratta States. The 
InHtituteiHBuos a Journal calltd Annate of the 
Uhandartar Onental Iteerarrh Inetitvie 
published four times a year It also held 
under Its auspices the First Oriental Con 
ference on the 6th, 6th and 7th ol Novoiuiier 
1019 under the potronage of H E Sir 
George Lloyd and the presWenry of Sir B G 
Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants in-Ald from tin) Goiern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute Is housed In a 
One building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society Hlnee August 
1927 the Institute hss been conducting regulsr 
M A rlnsees in Banakrit, Pali, Ardhamagadiii 
and Ancient Indian Culture lAeturos by 
emtmnt erholars are also delivered ocea- 
sinnally Mcm))ershi]> dues Bs 10 a year or 
Rs 100 compounded for Hie Meml>er)« 
<an, subject to certain conditions, Ikutow 
liooks from the library and get tbn 
•* Annals ’* free and other publications (a 
list covering about luo titles sent free u|H)n 
request) at conocsslon rates Secretary 
Dr V 8 Siikthankar, M a , Ph l» Curator 
r K Oodi , M A 

THF BHAKATA ITIHAHA SANSnobllAKA MAHDALA, 
Poona — Founded tu 1910 by the late Mr V 
K Rajwade and Sartlar H 0 Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1016 
witit the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buHdings 
for nreserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
suim materials and oilier works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and researcli in Indian 
history Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings now boused In a 
special wing recently added, maiotaUis a 
coin eaUnei and an armoury of old wsapons 
Has a section for Copper plates, senfptore 
and arriueology and has a library of rare books 
Holds (oital^ly and annnal mseUngs where 
notes and papers based on ortgtaal doemnsuts 
are presented, discussed snd sitsrwsids 
pubiisned Has pubUsbed 7 volumes of 
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orlfliittl hlftorical ietten and other historical 
and Utecacy books whose total number 
exceeds 80 Has received fis. 6,000 
for ptiMlsblng materials of the Blilvall period 
from the late Eaja Sahib of Mudhol Conducts 
a Quarterly Journal devoted to research 
Work done mostly In Marathi Celebrated the ' 
Silrer Jubilee by calling the first All India I 
Modem History Congress in 1086 Has planned , 
Commemoration volume in Bngllsh giving an 
analytical account of researdies in various { 
fields Depends entirely on public subscrip . 
tktns Is supported by many Bajas, JahaglT' 
dars, Sardars and the public The late Dr J 
K Abbot of New Jersey. C 8 A , left by will , 
a gift of 80,000 dollars to the Mandala for • 
buildings. Annual membership fees for var ' 
lotin ciuHsoH are Hs 8, 6, 12 25, 126 and 800 
whU'b oai) be compounded for life by paying, i 
t>< u times the annual subscriptionof a partlcu 
lar class In a single year Effective members ' 
over 700, Annual Income averages between 
3 to 4 thousand Rtipees Vrfndent Mr h 
(' Keikar, b a , LL h . Vtce PreMentu 
Mr D V Aptc, B A , Prof V (1 kale, M A 
Hhrlmant iiabasalich Ohonuulc of Ichalkaranjf 
S&rfiann Prof 1) V Potdar, ba, ootres , 
ponding member, Indian Historical Keoords 
( ommUslon, and Harder (1 N Mujundar, 

<’ t K . TrMxurer Mr A V I’ntwardhan, ' 
B A aud eight ordinary members all elected , 
Hfodern Mr 8 N JushiandMr 0 H Khare , ' 
Librarian Mr V M Kolhatker Mamhi -- I 
Mr Abdul AzIe Adt/rmii 312 13, Hadashiv > 
I*eth, Poona City I 

BOKBAT AkT SOOIBTT — Fouodod 1888, to ’ 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Phstuiea aud Applied Arto, and to asalst , 
in the establiihmeni and nialntenanoe of a , 
permanent gaUanr for pictures and other ' 
wortta of Art. Anoual exhibition oauaily 
held every January Annual subscription 
El. 10 i Life member Es 100 Prcaitteni Sli 
(’owasjl Jehanglr, Bart , Hon Treasurer Eao 
Sahib N H Aguskar, lUm Aserstory 
V. V Oak, Bar>at>lAW Offie* Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay 

BOKBAT DkAVOH Of TBI EOTAX. A8IATI0 
BOOIBTT. — Founded 1804, to investigate and j 
eooourage Oriental Arts, Bcioncei and IJte* i 
ratore. Annual subsorltd.lon Es 00 Soenkarg ! 
J, 8. Tilley, Town Half, Bombay. t 


BOMBAY Mbdicai. U KlOK —Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly interoourse and exchange 
of vlewaand experlenoea l»etween Ite members 
and to malnUin tiie interest and sUtus of the 
medical profesaion hi Bomha> and the Presi- 
denov The Entrance Fee for Eeeldent 
memnert Es 6, monthly subscription Rs 2, 
Absent members Ee 1, and non resident 
memben yearly salworlptlon Bs 6 Prooidmi i 
Dr 8 K. valdya. P»oe-i’reiuf«il# Dr 
K 8 Barucha and Dr K J Oursetjl 
Bon Trotuuror ‘ Dr R D P Mody. Hon 
kib^Hoas Dr V B. Deoai and Dr 8 11 
NanavaUy Hon ikomiarui Dr Botab J 
Fomt and Dr H B Thakore, Blavataky 
L^ge Building, French Bridge, Chowpa tty. 
Bombay 

Bombay Natobai. Hibioky bocixtt. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI oflSW) —Founded 1888 
to promote the study of Natural Hlatory In all 


its branches Ihe Society has a tuombetaiilp 
of about 1,400 all over the wotM and nnuMeum 
with a representaUve ooUeoUon of the dlffueot 
vertebratea and invertebrates found In the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1021 the 
Society was entruated with the management 
of the Natural History Section the Prince 
of Wales Mmeurn, and a great part of 
Society's coUeotlons have b^n transferred to 
that Mneeum A Journal la publisbed thne 
times during Uie year which contains articles 
(»u natural bisteny and siMit as well as 
descriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders The Society's library is 
open to lucmberH aud books uiay be borrowed 
under spci ial arrangement by members resid- 
ing In the mofussll Annual subecrlptlon 
Km 25 kntrauce fee Rs 10 Palrm 
II K The Viceroy of India Vtce-PettroM 
H H The Maharaja of Travanoore, o o i B , 
H II The Mabarao of Ciitch, a c h i , a c I K , 
11 H the Maharaja of Jodhpur, o c i r . 
K 0 s I , K r V o , H H the Maliaraja of 
Hew a, K c R I , U H the Maharaja of Bhavna 
gar K c s I , 11 H The Nauab of Junagadb, 
none k o s l , and Mr F V Evans, LDcr- 
imol , Sir linvld Ezra, Kt , Mr A 8 > ernay, 
l/ondon, Lt -Co! K (} Gharpurey i H 8 
(Eotd ) Poona President H E The Et Hon 
air Roger Lumlcy, a c l k , d l Vice Presi- 
dents H H The Maharno of Cutdi a 0 8 l , 
r f X , Eev Fr J F CaiUR, a J , lit Rev 11 
I) Acland, M A Honorary iteeretary Mr 
HMD Sanderson, r Z a Curator 8 H 
Prater, omzs,mla,jp Asst/ Curator C 
McCann Hoad CUrh Mr A K Fernandes 
Oallny Assistant Mr P F Gomes OJHe$$ 
114, Apollo Street, Bombay 
Bombay Saritaky AaaoniATioR — Foouded 
to create an eilucated public opinion alth 
regard to sanitary matters in general , (b) 
to diffuse the knowleilge of sanitation and 
hygiene gencraih', and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lecturer, leaflets and 

E raotical doraonstrations and if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations ; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prla^ 
rewards or medals to those who may bv 
diligent apidloatlon add to our knowledge 
In sanitary science by original roseardi or 
otberwiae, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple praetleal lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and dtfeieut 
ehnwis. provided the people In such looa- 
lilles or ohawls give fsdUties The Sanitary 
Institute Buildiag In PrlnoeM Street, whtrn 
lias lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Es 1,00,000 the fouuoaUon 
itone of which was laid by lAdf WllUngdon 
til March, IB14, and opened In March, 1015. 
ts a large and haiidaome atruotare with a 
large Lecture Hail, Library, Mssenm, ete., and 
also provides aooommodaUon for 13af George 
V Antl-Tubereuloals Leagne PEpeaaary 
transferred to th« ManlolpalUy In 1M4 and 
MuMnm and the oOke of toe Assistant Health 
GflBoet, C and D Wards, aad the V aodnaiUon 
Station Hon, Soerotary and Trmturtr 
Dr E K Mhatre, lai A s.. t m. Ah 
(C antab.), Executive Health Oflear, Bocobay 
Joint Honorary Soeretary Ihr C* Goottoho, 
BAO,, L M A a , p.ay 
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nufuw 4«tt JroftMfiui Hibuc Bootstr.— * 
8 I&O 0 mi tlw Btitlak ami forslai NM« 
SoeiBiybM bara mi voric ia ifatm eoontrj. 

U bm« d Anztilmries tn Imdlm mmd ma AgMicf 
in Bamm. Tb« Ant AaxUimry MUb 
ii<sbi>d la CmlontU, ia 1S11« tbea followexl 
tti« BaoibAy AaxUimiy in ISIS, the MmdraH 
AozUimnr n 1820, tnm Noitb India Aiixi* 
(Ur> la 1848, the Pna)ib AaxlUary In 1888, 
tlie Bmaiiaiote AaxlUary in 1878, while the 
buriaa Ageney was foaaded la 1800. TiM* 
Uible or eonie portion of It ia now to be had 
in over 100 dlffeiakl Indlaa lanonagea and 
dlaleeta and the q|M0«Uoa Umrashoai India ' 
and Buraia readhad 1,273,788 lanee 1 d| 
1038 The Bibles, Testamento, aad IW-; 
tlone ia the varioua vemaooJan are aold at ; 
rates wliloh the very pooreet can pay and! 
at ooaaiderable Ion to the Bodety. Oraats ' 

The following table abowa the growth la the 
* he past few year* la ladla and Bottna 


of Baglieii Aerlptoroe are oMde to atadeirti 
who pan Uatveratty e xaninati oft ai ai 
under: — 

The New Taetameat aad PealBM to llatri* 
onlatoa and the Bible lo Qiadoatea. 

PorttonaofSeriptane lathe importaat ver- 
nacolan have been pupated la rained type 
tor the one of the Blind and taifa graaU 
of money are anauaOy given to the dif* 
ferent Mianioai, to enable Ihen to earry 
on Ooipoitage aad Slble Wobdm** work. Bo* 
sldM the Brttlih and PorelgB B^lo Aodely, 
there ta Bible worir oanM on in Ihdte, 
and Bama in a mooh smaller way 
by the Bible TraaitatloD 8 ooltty»-'Wlileb If 
eoaneoted with the Baptist Sttstionaty 
Society— the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranqoebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British dr Foreign Bible Sooietj *• work during 


Table of Circclatioji ok the B.F.B 8 is Isnu. 


Au'clUarlcs i 

1038 ' 

1037 j 

1030 j 

1935 1 

1034 I 

1033 1 

1032 1 

1031. 

( 

J{8, J(2 

244,202 

244,770 

21J,5'»8' 

232,004 

230,057 

250,744 

211,040 

Udinbny 

2»2,4»4 

230,528 

213,270 

243 474 

100,8(Mi 

214,544 

206,010 

185,720 

Madrim 


338.08'i 

352.7VH) 

294, 7»K) 

280,522 

.401,306 

254,504 

261,540 

baiMul<*n 

48 024 

44,705 

31,410 

34,083 

2 4.012 

26,077 

25,624 

18 007 

Nt)rtt) liuiiA 

185,'468 

187, 2J0 

106,834 

238,300 

222,512 

230 800 

203,756 

153 40.4 

I'liiijaii 

107,845 

04,402 

87,904 

07,500 

77 780 

04,005 

80.606 

, tH),212 

biirina 

11 3,0 JO 

115,251 

104.8J1 

112,077 

100,023 

131,457 

90.070 

86 07.1 

Totel 

1,278,788 

1,255,448' 

1,231,834 

1,232,818 

1,140,258 1 

1,288,486 

1,120,422 

1,005,004 


rheee retarns do not Incitdr the oopien wbidi any AaxlUary bn aupplled to London or to 
an> other Auxiliaries during the year. 


Ueneral Secretary for India and Ceylon Tbe Bev J s 11 Hooper, M a , Haio Hoad, Nagpnr, C P 
namsH Medical Asbocutioh (Bombay | (oimatory Sciiool for boys under 12, and 

Branch) — ^founded 1888, to promote Medi- (or tbe co-oedinaUon of work done by 

ral and tbe Allied Sclenoen and the naiote- voluntary supervisloD workers appointed 

mnee of the honour sod tntereeCs of the by the Coort The Soriety is a private 

Medical Frofeasioa SfertUry Br. B B charitable organisation with a grant-in-aM 

Yodb, Bawal BnUding, Lamlngtoo Boad. from Government Its work lies amongst 

Bombay destitute obUdren hailing from aU parts of 

CaiiDEXH’s aid SooixtT WM esUbUsbed in IndU, JuvenUe offenders lest than 18 years 

1927 to help forward the operation of the of age and eblldreo offended against by adnii 

Bombay CbUdren Act by taking over ree- persons, aO of whom have been anected 

poasibiHtv for the maintenance of the Umar under the Bombay CbOdren Act In eKber 

ChttdKn's Home, for the or* Bombay (Tty or Suburban Bistrlct 

of inquiry work revuding the PrmUaiiL H. £ Sir Boger Lnmley, 

eiMaof boys and gMsdsaM with by the Jove- o o.i Fles-PfwWrat The Bon. Mr K. M. 

wfl* Oonrt, for the aphbep of a Jonlor Be- ‘ Muushi, m l.a 
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Ohmimm: Mr 0. P Bramble Eon 
Treemtrm': Mr B U Taniutn Secretary 
Mies B Buddcn 

comvimsfBi* Hoiuui Boainr -~Tblt Bo- 
ekfty wu ftartad by the Ute Mr. B. M. Mala- 
barf and Mr, Bayarani Oidomal on the let 
of June 1009 It waa registered nnder 

let XXI of 1800 Mr Malaborl secured 
a large grant of lukd in a Uitnalayan ptne 
forest In Dbaianipur(8lmIaHllls)frotn H. B 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for ConstunptWes. Els Highness also 
(rare a donation ot Ba. one lakh. In loii 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanaiorlnm " 
The Sanatorium has Its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Ohlnubha) 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad The Sana 
toriom bos a Quest House The Koshlrwao 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore 
It has accommodation for 100 patients in- 
cluding the BjMOial Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
tor European patients Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Pnrsls The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and Is called 
the Bal Plrojbal R, H Patuck Dalrv The 
Sir Chinn bhal Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department The Recreation 
Hall is called " The Sir Bhupinder Singii 
Recreation Hall *' after the name of the Maha 
raja of Patiala Mr Malabarl collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Ba 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments 
under Act VI of 1800 The Trustees of 
Sir Ratan Tata Oharltles have given a gift of 
Rs 36,000 for the " X-Ray and Electrlt 
Bcuipmont " plant in addition to their 
oilier donations amounting to over a lakh 
of rupees H early Rs 8,16,000 have been 
spent on laying out the sites, buildings, etc , 
and the current annual exjiendlture is about 
Rs 66,000 The Senior and Junior Medical 
Othoera are in charge of the Sanatorium 
Tlio Uiboe of this Society is situated at the i 
Seva Sadan Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay 
Mr S P Wodia is the Hon Secretary and 
Mr PlroJMiaP Mlstrl is the Uou Treasurer 

Bmploybus’ Fbukration of Inuia.— The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1083 with the following among its 
main objects — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged In the 
trade, comraeroe, Industries and manufactures 


Most of the leading employas' oraanlsaUoiM ta 
India an nMmben of tte Federal 
The offloe-bearen for tin year 1039 are »- 
Preeidmt Sir H P Mody, K d E , Vies- 
Prehidente Sir Edward Benthall and Hr J 
H S Riciiardson. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churcbgate Street, Bombay 

EintopBAir AssocunoK — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1888 under the 
tIUe of the European and Anido-Indlan 
Defence AssoclaUon and was re-established 
in 1912 nnder the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1018 The Association has 
for Its major object the organisation of 
Bnropean Influence in the polittoal life of 
India The Hoad Offices (Central Administra 
tion) arc at 6, Royal Exchange Hncc, 
Calcutta Preeident Sir Edward Benthall , 
Viee-Pretxdents Mr M A F. Hlrtzel. M L.A 
and Mr W K M Langley, o B K., M L A 
Hon Oeneral Treaeurer Mr R S Arthur, 
General Secretary Miss N Dnlllng 

BRANOHKS OF THK EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 
A8RAM — Chairman, Mr W Fleming , 7 /oh 
Secretary, Mr. 0 H Hadley 
Caouar — Chairman, Mr H F Clerk, 7 /oh 
Secretary, Mr G Kydd 

S^iurt — C'A airmon, Mr A F liendall, M L A , 
Hon Secretary, Mr W B Barrowman 
K Bbnqal —Chairman, Mr J E Manson , 
Hon Secretary, Mr W M l.amoiul 
W Bengal — ('hairman, Mr G L Hudspotii , 
7/on Secretary, Mr R F Ormc 
CalCTOTA —Chairman, Mr A R Eliott 
lAickbart , Secretary, Miss N Bailing 
Chittagong — Chairman, Mr L F M Aolan 
Hon Secretary, Mr K M Campbell 
DilUBFUNO — Chairman, and Hon c>ecretary, 
Mr R. N Xlcolls, 0 B F. 

DooAUS — Chairman, Mr J P Harjjer, Hon 
Secretary, Mr A Johnson 
KANiaNARRAH — Chairman, Mr O M Martin , 
Hon Secretary, Mr W C Louden 
BOXBAY — Chairman, Mr W H Hammond , 
Hon Secretary, Mr G H Hastings 
North Bihar — Chairman, Mr E G Munns 
Hon Secretary, Mr W H Meyrlck, o B fc. , 
M L A. 


of India, to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures aflectlug their interests, 
to collect and circulate statistlos and other 
Information of interest to employers, to 
nomioato legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discoMlon before such bodies, and to 

r mote or oppose their rooommendations , 
secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of Its members, 
to oomoder and support weU-conskieied 
schemes for the weUiare and uplift of Labour 
sod establish harmonious reMlons between 


Manbhux —Chairman, Mr 8 F Taxltou 
, Jt Hon Secretanee, Mr B Wilson Halgh and 
I Mr P W H Woods. 

'South INDIAN — Chairman, Mr G H Hodgson 
I Hon Secretary, Mr G K Walker, x L.A 
PUNJAB —CAoirmaA. Sir William Roberts, 
I 0 1 B , X L A , lion Secretary, Mx C T 
I Mason 

SiVD — CAairnmN, Mr D N 0'.SulIivan, Bar-at- 
j liaw , Hon, Secretary, Mr M R Carter 
; United Pbovincm — Chairman, Mr H A 
' Wilkinson , Hon Secretary, Mr H. W Morgan 


Capital and labour , and to oanrr on pro- 1 Indian Adult Education Oonpbbxncr 
pmnda for the purpose of educating pumio Ooxxittbe.— The First Semloo of the Indian 
opuilon with regim to the ehaiaeter, scope , ' Adult Education Oontotenee was held at Delhi 
bnportanoB and needs of industrial enterprise { la March, 1088 in order to make a beginniiw 
as represented by the Federation with mgsnising aU adult eduoaMon work 
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beinfl c*rrted ou Utronghoui tbo oountry ^ 
At tab Confenooe It wm deddad to Mt up , 
A provbkMud ooaimtttM to gathar liifdrmation 
and make preparations (or the next Conferenoe, 
to be hdd In 19S9 The Ckmimittee cmubte 
of Preeldent The Hon. Jostioe Sir Shah 
Mohammad Sulatman, Judge, Federal Court 
ut India. Vi»-Prt»ideia$ H I. H The 
Princess of Berar, BaJ Komari Amrtt Kaur, ' 
Itan iBaJwade, PrMldent of All India Women’s 
Cmiferenoe, Prof. A K. Basu, Mr Banjit 
M Chet^h. Hr K M Joahi, ML.A and 
Prof J B Baja HonoranGemralSeordary 
Prof H B Blchardson. Oovemment College, 
labors Jotnf Smttarie$ * MBs Oodavarl 
(Jokhale, Prof Brie FlrankUn. Prof Bal Der 
Khanna, Prof B G Banga, M L.a , Mr 
Kais-addin Ahmad, and Mr P M, Gopala- 
krishnan t 

From its Iidormatlon Bureau at Vo 23, 
DaryagunJ, Delhi the Committee issues period- 
ical bmletliu and answers all questions conoer* > 
ntng adult education. An Adult Education i 
Handbook, edited by Sir B Badhakrishnan, Is ; 
about to be published. The next Conference ; 
will be held during the Diwall holidays, 1039 

INDIAN Ohnmioal SooiBTY — Was founded ins 
1924 with Sir F 0 Bay as PretidMt, located 
in the University ColleM of Science building , 
02, Upper Circular Bo^ Calcutta Dr H ^ 
Sen. FresitletU, Sir V N Brahmadiari, , 
I*rof V R Dhar, Dr GUbert J Fowler, Prof ! 
S 8 Bhatnagar, Prof J 0 Ghosh, Prof 
P. Keogi, Sir P 0 Bay, Prof B K. Singh, 
Prof B B Dey, Prof J N Mukherjee, F& ' 
PretuUmU , Prot P Rayfand Dr J N Bay,' 
Hony Editor*, Dr P K Bose, Bony Seordary, < 
Dr A. C Sircar, Bony Trtiurtr, Dr. C fiarat, i 
Dr J K Chowdhury, Prof K L MoudgiU, 
Mrs Sheila Dhar, Dr 8 Dntt, Prof Sudhamoy, 
Ghosh, Dr M Qoswami, Dr B C Guha, 
Prof P C Cuba, Dr A K Kapanna, Dr. S ' 
Krishna, Dr B L Maniunatb, Dr P C Hitter, , 
Prof K G Vaik, l^t B Sanliva Bao, 
Prof J N Bay, Dr H K Sen. Dr P B 
Sarimr, Prof V Subrahmanyan, Dr M 8 
Patet,Dr.N A Yajuik, Membrs o/(Ae Counetf, ; 
Mr O Bauerjoe, Secretary, Dr 8 G 
Chaudbnry and Dr D. Chakra\arii, Met 
Sddore. 

iiomJboy Branch Dr R C Shah, rreeukiU , 
Khan Bahadur Dr A K Turner, and l>r K 
Venkataraman, 1 ue-Vretndfule , Hr 8 
M. Mehta and Dr B K >ald}a, JtnM Bon 
Seeretariee , Hr P H Blutr^e, Bony 

Treasurer 

rAthors Branch Prof S 8 Bhatnagar, 

Prestdent, Prof Bochl Bam Sahni and Prof 
S D. Moiaffar. V wPrmdents , Dr U 
Subba Jots, and Hr P X, Kapur, Bony, 
Seereianes, l»ro! V A Yajnik, Bony 
Treasurer 

Madras Branch Dr B Saujva Bao, President , 
Dr K L MoudgiU, Vice President , J B 
Boy, Bony Secretary and Treasurer 

The Soidety pubUshce a monthly Journal deaiii^ 
with curigioai rewearcbea in ( hemkhry in India 
and a quarterly Industrial Kdltkm of the 
main Joumal raecialiy devoted to industrial 
toftas. AaauMmbeoriiitioo to the Indnetrlal 
Bfitkm Is Be. 12 to non-Fellows Subscrip- 
tion to Fellows Ba. 15, hon-FeUows Be. Id 


FbUowsblp to open to gradnates of Chemibry 
and to tiiose who are interested with the 
progress of Ohamlitry. Parttoulacs and 
Election form can be had from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Obemioai Sochd^y, P.O. 
Box No 10S57, 92, Upper Circular Koad, 
Calcutta. 

Indian and Eastjbkn NxwfipAFja soomr.— 
Formed in February 1939 to act as a central 
organisation of the newspaper press of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to piomoia the comxwm 
Interests of Its mmnben. PresidenL Mr. 
Arthur Moore, The “ Statesman ”, mputy 
President, Mr Devadas Gandhi, ’’Hindmdan 
Times , ” Vtee~President, Mr Deinnond Young 
the Pioneer ” , Bony. Seerstary and 
Treasurer, Mr. B J Kirdmer, The *' States- 
man ’* , Committee 1939-40, Mr E O Pearson. 
" Times of India," Hr K Srioivaaan, The 
"Hindu.” Hr H. L Sen. "Hindustan 
Standard,” Mr V Prasad, The ” Leader,” 
Mr F W Bustiu, The ” ClvU and MUttary 
Oaxette.” Address Statesman House, 
Oomtadjiiht Clrous, New Delhi 

INDIAN Lkaoub ow NiTiONS UNION —(Central 
Ckymmittee).— The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary Hr. U. N. 8i>n, 
C/o Asaoclatcd Press, Now Delhi. 

Boubat — -(Leaodb on Nations Union) 
Presutent SirCowasjiJohanglr.Bt , Cbiir- 
man oj the Xxeeutive Committse The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Coopen Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay Address* 
C/o Sir Cowasjl Jehanglr, Bombay. 
Ckntbal PkOTlNOBs — Pufnm .* H E Sic 
Hyde Gowan, K 0 8 1 , President. Mr B. B 
Tambe , Secretary H D Sbabano Address 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur. 

Htbobn —P rsHdsfU Dr E. P Metcalfe, 
Vtee-ChanesUor of the Mysore Unlversiiy , 
riee-PresidsHi A B Wadla, University 
Professor of Fhllosoidiy , SeerHary . K V. 
Sastri, Mysore University Address Mysore 
University, Mysore 

Mabdupatam — Bon Secretary Mr Lanka 
Satyazn, uui 

Kabaobi — President Mr Jamsbed N. R. 
Mehu , Secretary * Keval Bam Shahani, 
Bambaug Boad, Karachi. 

Calodita —President • Sir A K Boy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 
Joint Secretaries * Messrs N C Boy A 
P O MallJk 99, Bakul Bagan Boad, 
Bbowanipore, Calcutta 

Punjab — Bon. Secretary Mr C L. Auand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 

Lucknow — President Baja BampalSini^. 
Son Secretary. Dr V b. Bam, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

INDIAN MATHNNATICAL SOUINTT.— FotUdcd lA 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
stndies In India It conducta two quartaidy 
Joamato, The Joumal of the Indian MatheenSh 
Heal Society and The MathemaUee atudeolt 
the former publishes original papers an Ma- 
thematical snbiecU and the laitor to devoted 
to the needs of students sad tmOian at 
mathematics The Society raatntidiMi a Ubnury 
with current mathematical perlodJcal la aH 
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and new booka on aobjaet. The i 
llbrar)r la looated la Ferguaaon Ccdlege, 
l^oona, wb«n«e the lotmaU and booka are or- 
ottiatad to mtmban by poat Th« Jootnals 
of tha Society ara publlimed in Madnt Then 
ara about 400 members from all parts oi 
India. Preiident ft P Paranjpye. 

PJe., Vl(ie>Cbancellor, Lucknow Oaiverait) 
S^entarirt H Valdyanatbaswam^, , 
l> sc., Ph D , Keador, University of Madras, 
Madras; J{araBohari,M.A ,ph n ,St Stephen's 
College, Delhi lAbmrian K P, tttilntn, 
If a., ViotoMot of Muthematlcs, Fergusson I 
College, Poona. I 

ThB IhDlAN Boavb ako Thasspobt Dstilop- ! 
ifkHT AssoouTiojf LIMITED — Beglstor<*d 

01Boe--41, Nlcol Eoad, Bullard Kstate, Bom 
bay 

Patront His £xcolluncy Sir Roger Lamie\, 
a 0 I E , D L , Governor of Bombay , Hi» 
Excellency The Hon'blu Sir Archibald 
Donglas Cochrano, Kosi, ochg, dso. 
Governor of Burma , His Rxoeluncy Sir 
John Hobback, k o s i , 1 0 s , Oowernur of 
Orissa , Uls Excellency Sir Lancelot Graham, 
KOSI, KOlB., 1.0 8, Governor of Sind. 

Viee'Patron$ Major General Sir Reginald Ford , 

K.O M 0 , 0 B , DBO 

The Assoclatlou was formed in }S9S and regis 
terod In October 19S7 having a ^Osknotl with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
UalottUa, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, AMam, 
Lahore, Kagpur and New Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee 


The subscription* for mombcrf'hlj) of the Associa- 
tion art 

Per annum 

Associate MiMubcts Rs r> 

Ordinary Motiiburs „ 10 

Supporting llembors ,, SOU 

The alms and objects of the Association arc to 
promote the oause of Road, Motor and Air 
Transport Devclopmont throughout India by 
making r^esentatlous -to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinoes, Dlatrict 
Boards and otlier Public Bodies conoorued. 
regarding the construction. Improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make repre- 
sentations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, cuatoms duties 
and exdse afleoUng motor vehicles and otber 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in suCb a manner as to facilitate the 
develomnent of motw and air transport 
throughout India , to educate the public 
by means of j^paganda and to create autlM>< 
rltatlve pnbuo opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advuntagea to be derived from, 
Improved road and air oommunloaUons and Uic 
use of these forms of transport, 

Alt paMms, asaoelatlOBS, ftrms or companies 
Intweated in Rood, Motor and Air Tianaport 
Development and ihetr problems are dlipbtc 
for election as members 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
AisoclatLon is — 

P^idtMl The Hou'ble Mr R H Parker, 


FjleS'fVecvJraf : B £ Gough^ Esq , b bc 


Mt!mber$ of Vounnl Majer Oeueral Sir 
Reginald Ford. K c x o , c b., d r o. , H K 
Orroerod, jp , S Guevide . Sir Ness 
Wadla, KBE, ciE, Jp , R J. Watson' 
Nurroohomed B (hiiiuy, j p , T R. S 
Kjmnersley. R B Whiteside, H M 
Halsted , 1) XJUson , L A Radirduib, 

B A , B E , B sc , M nwt c F , G H RlclmurtMl 
P Q l*rJce. 

(Jeuerai Seeretartt Lt -Colonel H C Smltlo 
o B.E , M 0 

Branches are already In existence In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore 
Nagpur end New Delhi and otliers will bc 
formed ns and when occasion denmndH 
I'he former Branch in Burma has now been 
recoustltutetl under the name of the Burma 
Transport Development Association and is 
working la dose co-operation with tl>e 
Awiuclntion The application for membership 
should be mado to the Gcnorul Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Kstate, Bombay, or to the Bocretarlcs of the 
Branches, Bombay, P 0 Box 853 , 
Otticutto, PO Box 2285, Madras, P.O 
Box 1270 , Karachi, P 0 Box 168 , Assam 
P O Mohanaghat , Lahore, P O Box 165 , 
and New Delhi P 0 Box 56 

IBDIAN SooncTT OF OxiBiiTAL AM (Calcutta)— 
Patron Marquess of Zetland. uoi,K, 
O^ioo 11, Sams vaya Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta 

IMDU Sdkdat School Ujrion.— The India 
Sunday School Union is an ioterdenominatlonai 
organisation having for its object the streogtti- 
enlng of religious and moral education hi the 
Christian sobools throughout the Indian 
Empire It has five full time workers, both 
Indian and European It waa founded in 
Allahabad in 1876 Its General Oommitte* 
la composed of representatives from the 
National OhititUn OounoU, from the Provinelu 1 
Repreeentative Oounoila and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are AoxUlarlee 
ofthel S8U 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilglri HUM, where beeidea Dm olftce 
and well-stocked book shop, ili«re Is the Bt 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a abort but intenaive course of study 
and training it offered to leaden in rMlglous 
education from all parta of India 

Beeldee the activltlee at headauarten, the 
GnJon offers oourses of lectures tn any part of 
the country, delivered by mesuben of lie 
staff. A Quarteriy Journal 1$ publWted in 
SagUMi, and Lesson Notes for teaeben in 
EagUMk aod several vecuaeulait Text-books 
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on tnbjocta ooiueetod wKh th« work of Bfbl« 
tWMdilng ore olao pobliahed In vorfout ! 
langvoges, end Serlptnre exeroinetloni ere 
orsenleed 

The ofteen of the Union ete «a f oUowa ' — 
Pruidetti The Hon Sir David Devadeai* 

Madra* 

Ficr-Pr^ndftU Prof B. B Blalvea, rh i* 
Allahabad 

Trt€twrtr W H Warren, Madras 
General SeerHart lle^ L Watt*, Coonoor 
The most recent statistics show that there er« 
in India 1S,822 Snnday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars 


India; to protect and proniote the inte neU of 
hnse-bcowlnt and to five ttnm ewy on* 
eonrageuent ; to improve and standanUso the 
various types of horses bred in India; to 
prepare an Indian stud book , and to tnoinote 
uniformity in aU matters coanected with 
horse shosrs in India Patr(m^tn*Vki9f 
H. £ The Viceroy , Preeident (for 1080.30) 
Nawab Malik Sir Hohanmad Rayat Khan 
Noon, Kt , 0 8 1 , K i>A. (Punjab) , Saeratar^ : 
Lieut Col W H Blood, n y 0 The Soetety 
issues the following pnbUoatlon ** Horse 
Breeding/' an iUostrated hatf.yearly JFonmal 
in Kttglish Tbe Society holds the Impmial 
Delhi Hone Show annually In February. 
KefitUred Ojglea^Vew Delhi 


ivsrmjnos or Hroirexu (Irdu) — ^The PisaaRonRs aao TxArno Raucf AMOOiao 


lostitntlon was inaugurated by H £ Lord 
Chelmsford In 1021 U was incorporated t>\ , 
Royal Charter in 1035 Its object* are to pro < 
motsand ad\ance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on tbe Ramr ^ 
lines as are adopted by the Institiitfoiih 
of Cl'il, Mechanical and Kloctrical Engineern 
In the L idled Kingdom Membearshlp Ik 
divided into five dasses, rir Memben . 
Aseociate Members, Companions, HoDorar> • 
life Members and Honorary MemborH | 
Ihero ore also Students, Associates and 
Hubscrlbcrs Prestdefit Mr E J B (treen 
wood, M hc,, M I K R , M I K (Ind ) SeereUtrtf 
Kat Baliadur C C Seal Oftices S, Uokale 
Ilond, V O Elgin Road, P O Box (MM) 
t alnitta 1 

MADEAB LlTKEiaT SOCIITT AN 1 » AvinuaBY ' 
or THl ROYAL A8IATI0 SoaiTT — ' 

The Societ:) a Library contains 00.035 books ' 
which are circolated to Members 

Patrone His £xoellenc> Lord Erskine, 
Governor of Madras and tbe Lord Bishop 
of Madras , 

PreHdmt The Hoo’ble Mr Justice C 
Madhavan Nalr , 

Ponff Secretary Mr B H Swallow , 

Ltbrurten Mr C N Uamakrishna Ijcr, 

B A , 

Addreee Oollege Road, Nungumbakam 
Madras 

Natiokal Horn Btsimwa abd sbow Soortt < 
or Ibdia —F ormed in 1028, by Major* 
General Sir Bernard James, Kt , o b.. c i k , , 
H T.O., wtw was Preetdent from 1023 to 1025 | 
Objeete • To iona a national body of puMlc ^ 
opinloo on horse'breedlng matters , to 
^noodiaffe and promote horte-breedibB In 


TIOM. (BsUblkhed in 1010). Head OJflee— 
Albert Building, Hornby Bond* Fort, 
Bombay Objects (a) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of passenfl»rs travelling either by 
lUiiwa>s, tHeamers, Tramwrays or Motor 
Buses, (5) To deal with probleme of transport 
in general (e) Torepresent to Government, Local 
Bodies, and other authf titles as also to Railway 
Bteanisiiip tympanies, Tramway Company, 
carrying passengers and traffic to talm all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain rodrMi of 
such grievances (d) To take all proper and 
necessary steps to olitaln redress of aforesaid 
grio>anoes and tackling of problems relating 
to transport in general and (e) To hold or Join 
with other Associations, organisations or 
Instltuttona, having similar aims and objects, 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meetings 
ete , and to carry on propaganda to fnrther the 
the objects of the Association and to educate 
(he travelling public and the mercantile 
community with regard to their rights and 
remedies 

Piretdent —Mr Bchram N Karanjta. itL o , 
J P 

Puce-IVcsidcabt — Mr Sultan M diittoy Wad 
Mr J M Xaindar, Solicitor Pom, Jined 
Seerttanee — Khan Baluulur V h Gbamat 
and Mr MohanUI A Parlkh. Atet fieere- 
tary — Mr 0 8 Iyer 

PEN India CgNTKB ~*The India Ceatre 
of this International Society of efliiaeat 
poets, playwrights, editors, eaaayiata, 
novelists ( P B was founded In 1083 by 
Sophia Wadla. under the Preaidmoy of Dr 
Babindianatb Tagore, long an 
member of the London Ceatre VPfa-Pran- 
dent*, Mr Ramananda Chatieriee. Srlmati 
Sarojinl Nafdn and Sir S. Badhalcriahaan 
The aim of the P B N everywhere U to 
promote friendliness among writeni and to 
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uphold treedom of spoeoh The India Centre. 
In addition, i» working lor national cultural 
unity by apreadlng appreciation of the many 
Indian ftteratures outside their own language 
area smd also abroad This It does by means 
ol public lectures and through Its monthly 
Journal, The Indian PEN, available to 
the general public in India lor Es 8 per 
annum. The headquarters of the India 
Centre are in Bombay with a branch In 
Calcutta, klembership is open to any Indian 
of recognized position as a writer, subject to 
tho approval of the Managing Committee 
Entrance fee Us fi . and the annual sub 
srriptlon Us 8, which Includes subscription 
to The Indian PEN The lee for life mem 
bcrshln is Be 100 Honorary Secretary N 
K Bnagwat, M A , " Aryasangha,” 22. 

. Narayan Dabholkar Bond, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

PuibATBUO SOOIBTY OF INDIA —Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription Be 6 linn Sec- 
retary/ and Treamrer E Franklin DeSouza, 
80*0, Khotachlwadl, Bombay 4 j 

POOKA 8BVA Sadav SooiBTY —This Institution 
was started in 1900 by the late Mrs Bamabai 
Banade, the late Mr 0. K Dovadhar, o i r , 
M A,, and a few other ladles and gontiemeu in 
Poona and registered in 1017 Its main object 
is to make women self-reliant and to train 
them for missionary work undertaking educa 
tional and medical activities for their sisters 
and brethren, especially the former in back- 
ward areas and working on a non sootarlal 
Itsois Komlnai foes are now being charged for 
inatructlon In all classes There are eight 
different departments sub-divided into about 
100 classes The total number of women 
and girls on the rolls at the various Centres 
of the Society is over 2,000 Thus tliore are 
in Poona 8 hostels located at the headquarters . 
Tho number of resident students is about 82 in 
these three hostels Two fully qualifled Kurses 
have so far been sent by the Society for their 
post-graduate course in Public Health 
Kursmg at Bedford College for women, 
London, with Uie partial hdp of a scholarship 
ol the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmedoagar, Allbag, 
and Bnolapur under the management 
of the society in connection with other 
organisations I'tie lusUtutlon Is largeI^ 
dependent upon public contributions and 
Government anistaaoe, The annua) expondi- 
tore of the whole organisation now exceeds 
Ba 1,89,000. Preetdent' Shrlmant Saubha- 
gyavaii B^nl Baheb of Phaltnn* Local] 
Secretary and Treaaurer' Mrs Yamnna-i 
bat Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and Srere- 
tary for Development and CoUerttone Mro 
Janakibsl Bhnt (Kaiser-l-BInd SUver Medal) , 
General Secretary Mr O B Oaru<b B a 
(S enior Life Meroberb Hon Jt General 
•Secretary , Dr N L Mnade BA, X n b s 

PaMS-OwKBBS* AIBOOUTtOM. Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1019 to promote the 
Interests of the printing and lltho preset's 
and allied trades, to bring about harmonv 
and co-operation am<mg press ownme and 

S roprietors and to take inch stepe as may 
e neoeseary In furtberaooe ol the above i 
objects, I 


Office —190 B, Oaiwadl, Girganm, Bombay 4. 
Preeideni — Sbet Pandnrang JavJee,J.P. 

.Secretary —Mr Manila! C Modi 
Bangoon Literary Society —Patron H E 
The Governor of Burma , Preeideni Mr J A 
Carpenter, Hon Secretary Mrs C. Peacock, 
86, York Bead, Ban goon 
IUorkation Clpb iKsnxuTK —This Institution 
— a philanthropic and humanitarian body — 
was established by the members of the 
Isroaili Dharmic Library in the year 1911 wKh 
tbo object of u|dlfting and elevating the 
poor without dlstinrtion of caste and creed 
It also tries to Improve the social, economic 
end spiritual conoltion of the depresoed — 
Harljau — and poor classes of people and with 
that intent has founded primary schools, 
assorlations and such other departments In 
order to ameliorate their condition and to 
achieve these objects by constructive and 
constitutional means It also possesses 
orphanages, lecture halls and Missionaries 
who constantly travel and Impart general 
education It has got several brandies, 
nameiy, at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, Earadii, 
Hyderaliad (Sind), Poona, AVarrauga], Qoudia, 
Dhorajl, Burma and East Africa It publidios 
two Anglo-Vernacular papers namely tbe 
“Ismalll'’ (a woekiyb ‘ Nlsari ’ (a 
monthly) and one Anglo-Urdn paper “ Al- 
Islah ’* for tiie benefit of Its members and 
the propagation of Islam Its central office 
is situated in Bombay at Kandi Mohoiia, 
Imamwada Boad 

Telegraphic address i<» *' Recreation, 

Bombay 

TelephoiiH nnm1>er is 42107 

Preeideni Major All Mabonied Alerklai, 

J P , Hon Prestdenev Magistrate 

Hon Secretanee Mr (JuUimhiisein Vlrji 

and Aiijah Kosamali P rimnanall* 

ROTAI. 800IRTT OF ARTS, INDIAK SBOTION — 
This Society was founded in 1764 "for the 
cnoouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Oommerce, " and devotes itself primarily to 
the application of science and art to practical 
purpose The Society ranks as one of tho 
three oldest learned societies in England, and 
numbered among its early membera most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th oenturv 
During its long history it has been the souroe 
of many reforms and Imivovements in ail 
branches of art and indiurt^, and it is from 
its activities that most of m more speclalisod 
BrRish societies have sinring 
Tile Society iias from its earliest days extended 
its interests and membership to all ports ol 
the British Empire, and in 1860 it founded an 
Indian Section, and a little later a Dominions 
and (kilonies Section The Indian Section is 
under tlie control of a (Committee oomprlsed 
largely of former Lieutenant-Oovemors of 
Provinoes, and others who have held tlie 
liighest Indian administrative posts Under 
its auspices a series of important leetures on 
Indian subjects is given eaim 3rear, whtofa, with 
the other lectures deRvered More the SoclH} . 
are published in the weekly “ Journal '* and 
ciroolated to members of the Society all over 
the work) There are a large nnmbor of 
Fellows resWent in India Patron H 1C the 
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Kinfi; , Presided H R 11 tlus T>uke of 
Ooonaugbt , Chairman oj Council The 
Bigbfc Bod Lord Araolroe, P o, obs.kc. 
Iiii D Chairman, India and Burma Sectwu 
Committee Sir lle^iwld Gianry, K r g i , 
K 0 I B , Secretary K W Luckburst, M A 
Aenttant Secretary and Secretary. India and 
Burma and Dominiont and Coloniei Seettone 
Frank B Lewis, jw A , B 1*1111 , Soeiety'e 
H(m*e IB, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
WC 2 

The Saphy Firstt Association ot India — 
(Incorporated in 1032) XtegUtered Otlice 
Electric Uoumc, Coloba tatt«*wa>, Bombay 

The Asaociation Is registered under heel ion 
26 ot the Indian Companies Art 'Ihe 
tiabillty of its members is limited by guarantee 
to a contribution of Its 5 There are six 
classes of membership ranging from Ks r» 
per annum for AsacH-iat* Members and Its in 
per annum for full Ordinary Members to a 
single payment of Hs I.OOO for tiupiKirtliig 
Life Member 

Ihe aims, objects and actisitles include tliei 
promotion of safety teaching and wifety 
measures for tlie prevention of ai t ideiits on 
roads, In factories, mines workshops, »<hools 
and homes and the encouragement of co oiM'ra 
tion lietween different sections of road users 
and between employers and employed 

Thu nulutcnance of a continuous cdiKatiuiUil 
safety propaganda through the 1‘ress, Plat- 
form, the Wireless and the Association a 
monthly magarinc ‘ hafety ^ews ’ and 
Kadlaut Youth as well as through other 
publications such os Industrial Safety Hervice 
( omiuimlques. Games luessons, ' Stop liook 
Listen," Indian Highway Gcxles, lariodhal 
leafleta and posters combined with Dim 
exhibitions 

ilMj holding of < oiih roncc*s. organisation of 
safety W oeks, and f lie promotion of leglsiation 
co\cring all pliases of road and iudustrial 
u< ciclent prevention j 

J‘rr*idcnt — The Hon ble Sir Kahimtoula C'hiiioj,{ 
Kt 

Uun Ji Ofiwral Setreiurwii - A H Trollip 
undianurS Tyabjoe 

Bomba tf Provtanal Branch ~-C /utirman A w 
Irolllp, B fli , JV lion Srrrelary 1* J 

D 8ouxa 

Iknanl Prunncial Bruurh —C/uttrman Sir 
Henry' Birkmyrc, Bart Hon Sfcietary ) 
J B lluyioond | 

ihmedabad Pronncutl Branrh — Chairman I If < 
Bhagat, u a , Lt B tion Srr retar y M I» 

Mehta j 


I national misalonariet for tb« aorvlco of India 
and to promote, by aU eoatettufehmal maant, 
I the fntenate of tho loidlaa paopte. Ite prantti 
strangth la 26 OnUnary mombon, 7 mtmbm 
j nnder training, and 1 pormanant aaitetant 
The Society baa ite headquarter* la Poona 
with branobe* at, Madias, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Nagpur and other centres of work at 
Mayanur, Mangalore and Oalicnt in the 
I Madras Presidency Sbendur^a InC P , 

I Lucknow and Moradabad in IJ P , Lahore 
I in the Punjab and Cnttai k in OrlsMi 

I The Society s work Is primarily ptdtilcai 
i but as it believes in all round prognss of the 
Indian jpeoplo, it has alway s laid equal emidiMls 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed dan activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work U done through the 
iegtriatures the non-oindal jpolttlcal wjtenisa* 
tinns, deputations to foreign counteM and 
propaganda 

in the field of social, economic and eduaUional 
work, the Society’s aotlviUes are equally varied 
Some of Its mombert are praeUealiy the founders 
of such iasiituUons as the Poona Seva Sudan, 
Bombay and Madras Soelal Serviee 1/eagues, the 
I U P Seva Samiti, tbs Bhll Seva Mandal 
! catering for the needs and nplift of the abort 

S inaltnbes in Ouierat The Seva Sadan has 
ceo a model iastitutioa tor the education of 
j women which gives tr4aiog to over l.&OO girls 
and women in all usefnJ directions. It has many 
branches In different parte of India carrying on 
I soolal and educational work. The Social Sarvioe 
I^eague has done good co-operative, educational 
{and welfare work for the mill workers in 
I Bombay by starting Co- 0 )Mrative Sodetles, 
adult night and technical schools and 
, conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samltl 
I is an unique organization In Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrim* going to religious 
places such as Hnrdwar and Benares, an 1 
working In times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organlution is a well-knit body recog^d both 
! by the public and Government Hr Chitalla 
iias starts a rural centre at Amreii in Kathiawar 
Tlie Society luu» been conducting a modti 
IXeprestod Glass Mission In Mangalore and the 
Deyadhar Malabar Keconstraetdon Trust acttyl 
th** in Malabar district In the Co operative 
movement the Society has done the pioneering 
yyork in the Bomtiay and Madras presf 
d<ml<r Jiiiring natural calamities kucIi 
as Soods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work In every part of India 
By Ite work in the Moplah rebellion, the 
Society has become a household name in 
Malabar During recent years several members 
of the Society have paid special attention to 
rural reconstruction, including rural education 


Surat Loerd Branch — Chairman P J , 

Taleyarkhan Hon Secretary Dhiin Iramji , 
Jhhar Pronnrial Branch — ( onrener M h • 
Tiwary, Jamsbedpurf 

SCBTAVTS or IBDIA SooiBTT —The Servants of . 
India SodHv. founded by the late Hon. Mr G ' 
M. Ookhale In 1905, 1* a body of men who are 
pted«sd to dsvote all ttielr Uves to the service of 
th* oountry on such aitowaaces as the Society , 
auy be able to give Its objects are to train 


The Society conducts three papers — The Ser- 
, rant of India, an English weekly of wbJtdi Mr. 
iS G laze is JCdltor, the Dnyan Pnluuk, 
the oldest Marathi daily of wbieh Mr 
I Umaye is the Editor and the Hitaiead, a we«k- 
jly. Mr Parulekar conducts the All^Indta Trade 
' Union BidMin, and Mr A V. Patwardban, 
the SanMham Sicaraj, a Marathi weekly for toe 
ticnellt of the subjecta of Indian Slates. The 
J Society has also puUIshed several pamfdrieU 
on public quesUons of the day 
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Tbe 4 ttMik >0 of the eubieoU of the IndUo 
8ti^ iiM Also enfoged the ettenttoo of the 
fedetf RQd tome of lt« memben, pertUmlerlr 
Mum. A. V. PetWArdban, S 0 VAte.AndA. V. 
^UEAT Are devoting a part at their cnergiei for | 
thAt work. 

I 

Mr ir N. iCuntni, It the PreMldeiit, Mr If H j 
Jothi, the Vlcc-Pretldent and Mr P Kodandu i 
the Secretary Metirt V Vcnkatasiib- 1 
balya, JoshI, Kaoxru and DravM are tenlor ‘ 
membcrt of tlie four branohet 

The Society it a non'oommunal, non^aectarian ! 
body which doei not reoognite any cattc , 
diitlnetlona { 

Sava BaDav—The Seva Sadan Society w**; 
atertedootfaelltb of July 1906 by the iai( 
Mr. B M. Malabari and Mr Dayaratn 
Oidumai It la the pioneer Jnilan ktUfv 
society for training Indian aitiort aiiniatraiit • 
and lerviog fthrongh them) the poor ' 
the aloh and the dlatreated To tpread 
Iti Ooapel far and wide, the fliat branch wut 
opened at Poona at early at 1009. The Sooiet} ! 
hu lU beadqoartere in Oamderl, Bombas 
The Society maintaloe the foRuwing depart - 1 
n^te ofwork (1) Home (orthe^meW ; 
(8) Athrarai (Training Homea), (8) Marathi 
Norml Oiattea with a frtn^ry School i 
(4) Home Bdneation Olaaaea, (ft) Induatriali 
i>opartiaent inoluding a workroom, Sewlns j 
Cutting, Hoilenr, Oookliig and Fattry and , 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief Induttrioa taogUt Total number of i 
Women in the different elaaeee it over 400 
ffeeretory, Mitt B A. Bnglneer, m.a , ti. » . 

M M . j p 

Booutt PCS THi Fmononoa or Omoixa in ' 
wsnuii tMCu.—Ofliceand Homea at Klng’i' 
Cirole. Matunga. 

The Obliicta of the Society art' To 
retoue children of ail oastos and oreedt from 
the Btroeti of Bombay, to prevent bogging oi ' 
other improper uto of poor ohUdren by adult'- 
to paat anoh ciiildiTD on to oxittinc dharitelil< 
inttitutiont and to provide for ^oae other 
unprovided for, with the aupport and ' 
aaaittanco of the ])oucu, to prevent children ' 
to far at poaalblu from appoaring in Poihe 
Oonrte, to prevent the pnbUo niul privati 
wrongs of children and the corruption of theli 
morals, to take action for the enforoement of 
the laws for the obUdren and if oeoettary lo 
sugmii new laws or amend mmtts of tin , 
existing laws, to uromote education, to 

G rovlde and maiotAln an organlsatkHi for 
lose obieets, to do ail other lawful tiling 
incidental or conductive to the attainiaent*' 
of the foregoing objects 

The Soriuty Is responsible for the pionn r 


PrtiHident The Hoii’hle Mr KanbUal M 
Mnnshi , Chairman Mr Frank Oliveira , 
Vtee-PfMidenh) Sir Byramjee Jeejeebho), 
Kt , Lady Blackwell Hon HrcrHaritm ]>r 
Mrs 0 D’Monte Mrs R P Masatil, Mrs K 
Kanla, Mrs B P Seerval . Hon Treaturrr* 
Klian Bahadur H S Katrak, Mr J B it 
Jeejeebhoy 

\Vt.STEBN lM»U AlTOMOnitP ASSOCIATION— 
(12, Wodeiiouse Road, Bomba}) — The objects 
of the Association include the encourage- 
ment and development of motoring , the 
improvement of road communications the 
jrovlslou for ita memlrers of a centre of 
nfomiHtioo and advice on matters pertniulug 
to motoring , tlie prov ision for its members 
of protection nnd defence of their rights as 
motorists, free legal advice and defence 
facilities for tonring abroad and the use of 
Jnteruational Touring Documents T* I 
Address — Wlndaiitas* Phone Ao 81071 
(7’Aree Jam*) Brandi OtBoes Poona — 

I B, Arsenal Boad , Ahmbdabad — Lai 
Darwaja , Naoppu — \ elloz Bnildlngs, Kings 
way 

I'tttrm* T1 K The Right Moti’bie Hlr 
Roger Lumley, oc'iK, j» p Governor of 
Bombay and H K Hlr 1 rands B vile K o s i , 
0 1 E , loa, (loveruor of the Central Pro 
V inees and Bcrar , Presufenf H K Ormerod, 

J P , I ice Prrsu/enf N M Chlnov, J f 
and 8 Ouevrek , Memhera of tht Managinq 
CommUtrt A R Alidnlb JP, A W 
Barker, Jsmsiied J (urseijl Bar at law, 
M Kamdar, J* P Kapadia, frima, 
MA,WK,OBE,jp,M D Karaka, B N 
KaranJIa, j p , m L <’ A MacRac, M B 
Madgavkar, (lonihandus O HorarJI, Jp, 

R A Nadirdiali, ha.RK.iisc.h N t 
Patuok, K Bheehy, ii u » , A H TrolHp 

II 8c . J P , J 8 Vatclia and Hir ('hinubhai 
Mndbowlal Ranchbodlal, Bart . Srrretan/ 

\ H C Hkyes. u A , SfcrHurtf 

J .T K Pntdl BA.RV.Aonv 

tMhcr Motoring Asaodutlons in India, 
Burma nnd Cevlon are The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Cbowringhee, 
t'alcutta , The Automobile Aaaociation of 
Burma Ko 104, Strand Road, Bangui, 
The Automobile Assoctation of Ceylon’ 

P O Box 388. Colombo , Nllgirl Automobile 
Association, " Old Bank Bnlldli^^, Ooti^ 
nmnd, Nllglrii, The AutomoMle iksociatlon 
of Nortiiern India, Charing Crou, The Mali, 
Lahore , The Automobile Asaoidatlon of 
^utheru India, A A House, Mouat Road, 
Madras and the United Provinces Automoidle 
Awoclailon 32, Canning Road, AUahabad 


work of troinlug public opinion and regarding 
tlie children's Act of 1924 

it has also given * lead in the matter of 
training sub-normal children, for which a 
apeolal clan is conducted in Um Home 
Subaerlption for Annual Membenhip, &s lo, 
for Life Membership, Rs 100 


WntTCRR India KAnoRAt LianAC AsaoaA- 
non— (Founded in 1919).— The AaaoetaUou 
waaformed.tn pursaaaeeofoUanefftlQf bmo- 
tutkm ZI of theFinta«MlMi olklMi AO-ladia 
ConlMenoe of the Modmate Pwly. with 
a ^w to do aastalDdd work (or Van poll* 
^ «4liinteflal 

wattars of the people; to give elimninn 
from time to time to coealderM opInSon 
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of tiM P»rt; oa matter* of public lBterf«t,and i 
to inform and educate pobUo opinion In tide 
preeldeney In inpport of it* views, policy and 
netbode. 

The object* of the Amooiation are the; 
attainment by eonstttntionai mesmt of full I 
DonUnkm Status for India at the earliest mssI | 
We date. For the promotloo of these objects. ! 
the Assodation shall adopt oonstttuwnal i 
methods of agttatlanaad wore and shall foster 
a spftrtt of broadminded liberalism based oo 
prtndpleB of liberty, e<|oality and fratemtt} 
among the different daises and oommonitles 
of the people For the fulfllment of these 
objects the Assodatlon shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publicationi, ( 0 ) re 
preaentatkms to Oovwnment, (t) meetings or 
I onferenoes, lectures and all such methods as; 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public oi^od, and (r) for advandnK ! 
thu interests of the liberal Party by ormsnlsiut; | 
and Inilttenolng elections to the legtaUtnreB. | 
Ontiml and Provlndal, to MunldpaUtieF , 
and District Local Boards j 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a CounoU consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

PrandnU* Sir Chlmanlal H Setalvad 
R 0 I ■ . LL D , Vic«~I*r«Hd»nt Sir Cowasji 
iehangtr. x 0 1 B m l a . Hon Seereittriu 
Mr Katl Kabtruddln, Mr J R B JeejMbhoy 
Mr D 0 Dalvl and Mr A D Shroff 
Autttani Soerotarif Mr V R Bhende 
OJIce —107, Bapianade Road, Fort. BomlJay 

WOMKir'B lllDIAN ASSOCUTIOR (** HKAHAimt ' j 
MTXAPORit, Madras) — This Aaaoclation was , 
started In MadLras, In July 1917, wHb aims 
of service 

Aims and ObkcU —To present to wmnen 
their responsIbiUtiea as daughters of India 
To secure for every girl and boy the right 01 1 
Bduoatkm through •eheines of Compulsory ! 
Prhaary Bdneatlon, Including the teaching of | 
rellgkMB. To secure the aboliUon of child 
marriage and other Social evil*. To secure lor 
women the vote fur Munlcipsi and Legislative ' 
Councils on the same teroM as It is or may be ' 
granted to men To secure adequate reprc^i- 
tatlou of women cm Mnnicii^ities, Taluk 
Olid Local Boards, Legialatlre (;ouucUs and < 
AsseniMies To secure for women the right to ' 
vote To estahIMi equality of rights and 
opportunities between luen sod women ro| 
itmp women to realise that the fnture of India ; 
ties largely in their hands . for as wives and 
mothers they have the task of training 
guiding and forming tire character erf the future 
rulers of India. To band women into groups | 
for tite purpose of seif development and educa- 
tkin and fiv tiie definite servu’c of others. I 

It has 4B brsntiie* and over 4,000 mem 
bers. Jtaeb branch is sotonomous and works , 
acoosdWg to the needs of the locality. | 

The Aasodatlon grants sehotarships to girb, 1 
Interests women In nsatemity and ebOd | 
wstfare worii in the uplift of the depreseed 


class and in other soolal and welfare acUvRlw 
for the general b^terment of Indian society ; 
haa worked saoceaafuUy for sseurlnf Iknnchlse 
for women in India, fMOfSNies M and M of the 
Binum Beport, VoL 11) oid oompulsory ednea* 
tlon for ^Is and also iMdanUy helped In the 
passage of Orfld^fsrrlage Beitnmt Aet in 
the Assembly andUM Acts for the Soppres* 
ston of Traffle in voasen and ohUdrea a^ the 
abolition of the Oevadasl gystem, in the 
local legMlatare Holds regular meetiaga 
of woBBM to educate than as to their duties 
as wlvsa, mothers and eKiaen*, puhUshea a 
monthly magastne titled Stri-Zmomd, bow 
edited by Dr (Mn.) B MnthBlakWunrRsddl 
for carrying out of the above objeeta. The 
Aasooiatton is an All India body Its larMSt 
branch being in Bombay and Its brands 
are spread tbrougnout India and ftourlshing as 
far aa Kashmir and Lasbkar It is found that 
women everywhere welcome the opportvmRies 
given for their self-deveiopmeat aad seif 
expression The Association Is aftUlated to 
all the Important progressive women assooia* 
tlons in India and throughout ihs world It 
was the Initiator of the All*Indla Women’s 
Ck>Dfereaoe and the First AU-Aslaa Women’s 
Conference at Lahore The Madras Bera Sadan 
and the Madras Obildren’s Aid Boolety, the 
Monteaeori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Assoolstion The Aisodatlon 
have now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Beseue Section of the 
Immoral Traffic Act, which have been en- 
forced by Qovernment The Home sms 
opened on 21st March 1984 by lAdy Beatrice 
Stanley 

TOORO MRU's CHRIBTIAV ABSOCnATlOR — 
Tbli Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George WDUams In 1844, Is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country In both the hotnispherec. 
The atm of the AssooiatloD Is. throngh its 
reUglous, social, eduontkmal, and physical 
work to answer tbs fourfold— spiritual, 
social, mental and physical— needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men's Christian Association, 
thot^ relatively new to India, la spseadtng 
rapidly. The ' local ' AssooMloas ate auto- 
nomous aad governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Assodatloos is CoaveiStton 
rieot s NatiODsi Council which is respoosibls 
for the supervMcm aad expaastoo of all forms 
of the Assortstion work la India, Bunm and 
Oeyion 


There are now over 60 Assoeiatioas affiUaUd 
to the IfAttooal Council and many other village 
Assodattoas with many tboosaads of msmhsrs 
of all tacea aad creeds Ths foUowIgg iMMla* 
tionsown oas or saors baUdings whleb sitvs ns 
the local headquarters — Allababad , AQspMff , 
Paogalore, Bombay, Calcatta, Oalleat, 
Cohabatora: Colombo, Delhi, OaOa; Hydera- 
bad : Jobhiripore , Kandy ; Ksmclii ; Kommro- 
kttlam, Kottisyam. lahora, Madina, MadaxS} 
Nagpur, HatnlTal, Ootaeamnsd, Poona, 
Rangoon, Rlaa^, Sneunderabad , Stirfla, 
Trivaadram, Weltlngioa. The olhen uas 
rented or reat-tree buildings 
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The work of Uio Natloaal Council and of the 
local Aaioclatlon Is carried oo by nameroos 
voltratary workers and OommlUoes, aesisted 
by S6 speelalty trained full-time Secretarks 
A feature of the Y M 0 A. in India k the 
iDteraattonal character of its Secretariat 
it Is made up ol 7 Americans. 2 Canadians, & 
Bogliidimen, 8 Scotsmen, l Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo Indians. 1 Dane, 2 AustraUaos, l 
llurman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese 

Tbs work of tiie National Council (exeluding 
that of the 50 local Y M aAs ) called for a 
Budget of Rs 1,25.682 in 1033. Of this 
sum Ba 25,790 had to be raised from tlie 
puMie in India 

The Headquarters of the National Connell 
is 6, llusBell Street, Calcutta The olllcer? 
are ; — 

Patron — His Kxoollencj 1 ho MohI Hoii 
T he Marquess of Lltilithgow, kt, i* <i 
0 M 8 1 , 0 H I S , o D K , Hh , T I» , Vlceru> 
and Governor-General of India 

PretidftU of tttr Natwnal Council — Dr S 
K Datta, Forman (hristian College, Loliori 

Satvonal Gcnrrtil Secrefnry of India, numm 
and Ctylon — J H Aiman, 5, Huhm'I Stnet 
Cahuitu 

Tlve Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings — Wodohouse Road, 
Lamlngton Road, Rebaoh Street, and Re\ 
Holds Road 'iho (lonerul Secretary Is Mr 
Joseph Callon In connection with cuh 
twanch Uiere is a a ell managed hostel pruvidlnu 
aicoiumodatlon fur over 200 young men 
These braudios are muuaged by a i uiumlttot 
working under the Board of Directors Ka<h 
Branch orgaulsatioo directs ruanv and \arled 
activities dosiguod to meet ti)o physiuti 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of tluir 
members A S\elfare Service agciuy for 
labotirnrs started in 1024 is now conducting 
eight oeutros, serving mill workers, Municipal 
menial employees, Port Trust aud Railway 
eiuiiloyofs \ programme of odiiratton 
lecturcH, physItAl culture, play and gemerai 
uidlft, profitably fills up tlie leisure time of 
the wurKers and their famUlee The Astaa la 
lion is tt^poiulbki for the dlrcetUm of three 
public ptaymunds in the city, which arc 
ilnanced by the Municipality 

YOONtt WOMKN'S CHRlSTUIt ASSOCIATION OF 
India. Buima and Oiyuin —This Asaoeia 
tton founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally In 1806 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Bimna and Ceykm in fclk>w 
■hip and mutual service for their spiritual, 
intelleetual, soelal and physical development 
The Aasooiat ion exists for Indian, Anglo Indian 


and Kuropean girls and women There are 
members in the following brandies Qenmal 46, 
Schoolgirl 29, Girl Guide Companies 35. 
Blue Bird Flocks 19 and 25 Y. W C A Fellow- 
ship Groups The needs of girls are met by 
pliysical orill, recreation, clubs aud classes, 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Btudy and 
devotional meetings, and meetings fox social 
intercourse Hostels, some of them hotdlng as 
many as 70 ghia, are established where there 
is a demand for them and the Association, at 

f )reseut, owns 21, including B Holiday Homes 
n the hills These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprentices Rates vary according to the real 
dents’ salaries and aLcommodatlou, though 
all equally receive tlm benefits of a comfcwtable 
home, good food and wholesome surroundings 
The holiday Homea provide cheap holldavs 
in healthy Hurroundings and also accommodate 
girls who work in tbc hills during the hot season 
In addition to Holiday Homes Bummer Confe- 
rences are hold aunu^y at Anandoglri, the 
Conference estate owned by the Assocbitlon, In 
Ootaenmund Special Girls' Camps are arranged 
from tlino to tlnu in inanv centres 

Traveller s aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
(if transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in tlie Homes In these oeutres The Assodatiou 
also runs Kmployment Bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find potions 
The commercial schools train girls fur otfice 
and business life These larger Associations 
are manned bv trained Secretaries, some of 
whom a*mo fnnii Great Britain America 
Auatralia, N« w Aeuland and ( anada Though 
the majority of stall members are found and 
trained In India In many of tlie smaller 
brauciies where the work is of a simpler nature, 
It is carrier! on by vnluntary workers who render 
lulthfiil service year by vear 

The Association, which Is affiliated to tlie 
World’s \ouug Womens ClirlsUau Aasoeiation 
is International and interdenominational 
Active uieiubership Is open to all who declare 
thilr (aitii In our Lord Jesos Christ and desire 
to servo others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woniau, 
regardless of wliat her religion may bo, who 
wishes to Join the world-wide fellowship of tlie 
\ \V C A and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share In ita activiUes 

TIte Patronera of the Association is H k 
1 lie Marchioness of Linlithgow 

Copies of the Annual Report and other prluted 
matU'r can be obtained from the National 
Offiee whlclt is at 134, Corporation Street. 
Calcutta The oQclal organ of Asiociatlon 
Is the leflet Kverymember '* which Is issued 
each month and sent to members and friends of 
the AssrHiatlon 
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ASSOCIATION OF BSIltSH CmVEBSTTY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Th« Association of Brltlith UnUTrsltv Women 
in India traa etUbllfiiied in 1913 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To farllitate Intercommunication and 
cooperation iw*tween women of am nationalH\ 
who are members of the unlvcnlticn of tl»e 
United KliiiJdom, resident in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping In touch 
with the universities of tiie United Kingdom 
by ooinmnnication with the British ledera 
lion of University Women, and oUxerwlse 
as may seem expedient 

(3) To art as an organisation whiih siiail 
afford opportunit\ for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by nnlvenilty 
women 

Membership Is open only to those women 
who iioid degrees in any university In the 
United Kingdom, or bold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates but Associate Member 
Khip is open to women who have studied at a 
British tJnl>er»ity for two years and eacii 
Branch ma\ admit as Bonorary Memtiets 
women who have advanced the higher educa i 
tion and interests of women 

The Aaaodatlon of Brttbh Unlveraltv Women 
haa two branchea. The addresaea of um Bono 
rary SecreUrW are as follows — 

//on// Loral SrcreUirtfr 

Bombay 3irs 31 lU<ldiffe Cuige, Ooiil 

More, Bandra Ullt, Baiidra, 
Itonilmy 

Punjab Mrs Skemp, Race Course 

Road, Laiiore 

The Delhi aod Punjab Branches eatne into 
existence in 191d The Calcutu and Bomiw\ 
Branchea are lafiucotlal and have repeatedly inter 
veoad with good effect to educate pabllr opinion 
with regard to subjeota affecting women All 
Branchea have, (nr instance, made investigations 
on betiatf of the Edneation Department, Govern' 
ment ai India, the Calcutta University <’om 
miaston, etc., and have snpplicd, through the 
International Federation of UoiversJty Women, j 
I a formation on Seoondxrv Education In India 
to the League of Nations They have bein! 
themeansofintrodnolng womcnonto UolvMsttv 
Senates and Mnnlelpalitles The CalrotU Brant h 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Product# 


uib-eomralttec, organised public meetings for 
women on subiects affecting their interests about 
which Icglsiation was being or bad been recently 
enaiRed 

A vainable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
EmploFment Bnrean in Caicutu and 
Bombay. They were remarkably suooeMfnl 
Ihe Bombay Bureau was eventuallv merfed 
into the empIo>ment Bureau estabtlahed bv 
the Women’s Couooil ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
teased to exist 

As a means of promoting Dlendsblnsbetwcfn 
wmnea from varloos parts of the United King* 
dom, with widely dimrlng tastes and InteiesM 
and spheres of life in India, and as an Instrument 
for affording oppoctunltlee (or nsefnlaesa to 
edueated women, the Assoeistioo of University 
Women haa a useful fanctlon to perform 

This Association Is Fedonted to the " Fed. 
oration of University \tomon in India," and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
Fcdejatloii 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The JotlMatlon of Uni\crsit\ Wtuiicn in India 
unittw various Associations of I rii\rf«lty Wntiien 
tiirougliout the countrN, Its obje» t btlng tonro 
mote friendship and understand lug aiiiong Uui* 
versity omon of all races reshli nt In India anti 
to further their common interests It is affiiiatrsl 
to the /ntrmaltonal Fedtraittm of f mtrrntv 
Women which has a Tnomberslili) of o\«r fit), 000, 
representing thirt> three nations and whbli 
seeks bv schoisrshlps, exchange of testhers, 
group dUcuHslons and eonferenecs to unite In 
fomnion action and understanding tiie l'»l\or 
»lty women of tin world 

The lederation in India Is conttolied l»y a 
( entriil Uommltlw at presmt (lyiJH) located in 
lioml>av It has brunches in iwnn1>av, Kodat- 
kunal and Lab on , while women eligible (or 
mcmbcrslilp resident in pla< es where no branch 
exists can be enrolled a* Scattered 3ferni>crs " 

Ofllee Bearers (lOSg) - 

Pre»iderU — JIrs kfcKenxit u A , J P , Wilson 
(ollege, Chowpatty, Boiiibu> 

non Treanurrr — Mrs Platts, u \ Mt A, 
W odebtmse Road, BoiiilNiy 

Jfon Oumeral Sreretarv Mu A J Mof*re, 31, 
redder Road, Canii>alla Hill, Bomber 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
^nectlon with the formation of the Boe'olj 
Purity Committee and has, through a special i 


AMocuTiov OF cotPMBiA UvirgBSTTr ALtmui i» I*»u.— This is an organization eonoghvd 
to unite for service aod feliowship all Ootumbia alumni who may be resident in India It was 
founded in 1631, and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, USA There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
liOodon, Paris. Madrid and Berlin The India Association has its Headquarters in Bomimy, 

PrttidmU of the AuocitUton Dr JsIDssturC Pavry, ka, Fb d , Pedder Boad, Malabar 
Bill, Bombay. 
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PRINOTAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 
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Oraad Trank Bond, H 

50 


' 15 

j Major J Darrrli iTIII, 




BIraralde. 


1 

1 


BAMBIB GmEHkNA 1 

1881 

Pyt^ Btraet, BabmIo, 
BaraiA, 

OkMM to Baoa Oonrae . 

iO 


10 

A 8 prentice 

BBBBAVB 


1884 

80 


18 

Major R H Coad. 


! 






O.B M B 

BIBBAXi 

.. . 

1887 

18, Chowringhee Bond, 
b^eutU 

89, ObowilDghee Bond 

800 

28 

18 


BBBQAI UPltlD] 

1846 

180 

20 

14 


Bobbat 

. j 

1888 

CaptAnAdA Bold 

100 

12 

to 

A H A Slmcox, 







r Retired i c s ) 

BOBBAT OrMlUAIiA. 



75 

6 

9 

M J. rxcklna. 

BTOVILA 


1838 

BaHaaIa Bond, BombA} 

200 

24 

12 

A ForrlBKton 

OAMBtiA 

.. 

1907 

1 241, Lover Circular, 200 

U 

10 

A, K Baau and 1 



BoAd. 




Boones 

OAWBfOBl 

.. 

! 1844 

OAVopora 

{ 50 

.. 

' 10 

VV Jenkltta 

OttirrABOBO 

. 

i 1878 

Ptoaeer HUi, CbHtA* 

j 76 

12 

! 

h fi. Fra nob 

OlAB Of 
IBMA 
Oun or 
Irma 

ClBtBAl. 

1888 


i - 


1 20 

Major a. N, logloA, 

Wbbtbiin 

1888 

KlnMnaLnu BmiI 

200 

12 

1 10 

Major J.T W. i>uQfbj 



.. 

1878 


100 


10 

a.F Mltelnll. 

COOABABA 


1888 

COCABAdA 

70 

120 

10 

|J. M. Robb 

OOlBBAtOBB 

.. 

j 1888 

CotebAtMA .. 

75 

9 

10 

C B. Wootten. 

OBaBOOB 

. 

j 1894 

OooBOor. MUilrIi 

50 

12 

8 

1 


- - 


^ 

- - 
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Brtab. 

Uihed. 


1 SubeartptloQ 

■ ■ 

VMM of Club. 

dab-hoaw. 

1 Bnt 

Iab* 

1 Mon- 

Seorotji|:!f^ 




Inoal 

( thiy 





Bt. 

1 ^ 

Ra. 


DaMU 

1864 

Oboob 

&0 


80 


DiXdiovin .. 

•• 

Dothoorio, PuDtBb .. 

15 

1 15 

12 

(’ W fkitton 

mumuvo .. 

1868 

AuflklBadBoAd 

100 

16 

7* 


DBun 

1896 

LadkMT OBCtto, Delhi . . 

100 

16 



lxmui> X) « 1. H 1 


DdU .. 

100 

16 

16 


OmHAVA. 

JiAirai 

1887 

If«8t to Publle Oer- 
dOBB. JhUMl 

60 

12 

Major K Stoddart, n a 


lUMM 

1881 

MottBt Aoed.Madrae. 

860 

SO 

12 


MiMLM OOUIOPOU 

1878 

MlNSMBoAd 

150 

24 


Dr N Venkila'iwaml 

TA». 






t hetty, M R A c M 

MilABAl 

1864 

BmcIi Boed.Oelteot. 

100 


10 


MDUAI 

1898 

IColUii 

60 


21 

ypui 1' P do la n 
Morun 

Kaikitak 

1864 


150 

12 

! i» 

OOTAOAWVirB . . 

1840 

OotMeiuoiid. Nllslri 

160 

18 

12 




HlAe. 





otnn 


Ohovpiltjr, Bombay 

160 

78 

6 

D W DItrlibuin and 
Dr M Vtu katrao 

PnaAVAi 

1868 

PMhBwar 

60 


10 

Major A P Imlay, 

^■JAB 

1870 

D|i8er Mall, Lahon 

100 

16 

12 

D H , Ja A 

r*pt C K h Jamoaon 

QvmA 

1870 

Q«etta 

80 


18 

Capt V ( Whyte. 

EaMOOB OmiAPA 

1874 

fUlplii Rd., BeofooQ 

76 

6 

10 

MBS 

EAVOOOM BOAf 

•• 

Royal Laket, Baogooo 

26 

12 

6 

Z li Buiutnl 

Eajbotaiu .. 

1880 

MooalAba .. 

60 


‘ 8 


ftOTAL Bombat XMmt 

1880 

ApoUo Bonder 

276 

18 ' 

12 

Lt -r«l C Cobb.c B K. 

&OTAI1 Oamma TVBB 

1861 

11, BtUMli Street 

300 

100 ! 


Lt Col H H Pape. 

ROTAB WmiTIBB 


Naalk . . 

76 

16 j 

12 

11 c 

IBMA CNIBB. 





1 

B 0 T A I. WBSnBB 


Bombay and Poona . . 

160 

25 I 


C C GuUlland. 

Ibma Torb. 






batuidat 

SBOBRBMUBAB 

*• 

7, Wood Street, Cat* 
OBtU. 

176 


12 

E r J Ryan 

1888 

Aeoaadarabed(Deooan> 

60 


14 


(tnuoM 

1678 

Northbieolc Bead, 
SliWBiW. 

100 

12 ' 

20 


Buuot 

1 

Sialhot, AnJeb 

88 

1 

21 

Idciit B A KIcIioUm 

StB» .. .« 

im 

KanBbl 

200 

12 

12 

( ol li J Mahon 







Cl B , r D .K t A 

TBKnmntOLT 

1889 < 

OaBtoBmeot .. 

00 

12 [ 

12 

W R OaU'u 

tbbuimuv 

1888 : 

rntkortB 

§0 

6 

10 

J J Uraut 

UBltiDBWiai 

1886 1 

Bala 

100 

12 

6 : 

Major L B. Grant, 

namn UBtiOB OBVB, 
,,Loobbo«. 

UfBM BBRKA 




1 


c LB , t n 

1881 < 

Chutter MAbiII PalaoB 

100 


10 

A L. Mortimer 

1889 ] 

Fort Dttferin, Man- 

SO 

It 

20 1 

B T Stubba. 


1017 ( 

dalay. 

Bond, Boaalwy. 

600 

120 


U -Col. B. Bigham 

WnuB lo. 





C 1.8.. LILB (Metd ). 

1868 : 

Eha Mai, Meant .. 

60 

. } 

16 1 

Uept W. J. A. 11 







Aacbtnleek. 


15 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


89Tn Disraior. 

India, Burma, Ceylon and AJghamiOan 
D16TB10T OOVXRKOK 

81r PhiroEe Sethna, Canada Buildinj{, Hornby 
Road, Bombay Phone 20040. Telegrama 
•' PhJroEe". 

Assistant to Govbkroe* 

V Dorolawamy, Canada Building, HwnW Road , 
Bombay Phone 20040 Telegrams “ Phlrmse” 
FiBin Bepsbsrntativb 
H W. Bryant, G P O Box No 6, Poona 
F))one45 Telegrams “ Botaclub”. 

Office foe Abu 

Elohard Sidney, Secretary, for Asia, Botary 
International, Battery Building, Battery 
Hoad, Singapore (Phone 762(1. Telegrams 
“ Interotary*’) 

OJfieiaU and Club Meeting Ttaye 
AniTEDABAJ) Preeident Hr H M Deaai 
Eon. Secretary E Natarajan, Telephone 
Building, Ahmodabad. Ifeetings 1st & 8rd 
Tuesdays, 8-SO p m , Grand Hotel 

AMRiTBAii- Preeident Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Santokh Singh, ILI A Eon Secretary P C 
Bhandarl, New Court Eoad (Phone Eea 
400, Office 400). Meetings 2nd A 4th 
Tue^ays, 8>16 p.m., Library Boom. Bambagh 
Gardens 


Ooomv Preeident Sir B E Qiafunnkam 
Ohetty, Kt Bony Seey. * H B llaha* 
raU's College, Bmaknlain Meeting : Every 
alternate Satorday. 1 p nu MalatwrEotel. 


Dacca Preeident * Dr B C Malnmdar, 
Bon. Secretary 8 K.OiatterJi.lsTvUDilooly 
Boad, P. O. War! (Daeea). Heelingi’ tod 
and 4th Wednesdays of every month at 
6-80 pm. 


Guimm* Preeident Dr J H. Stroch Sec* 
retary p V Erishnlah OhatMAury, Garden 
House, Guntur Meetings Every Sunday, 
6-80 p ro.. Garden House, Guntur 


JAMUfEDFim Preeident E D Johnson, 
Bon. Seeretary E P. Hmier Meetfaigs 
1st and 8rd Mondays at noon, TtHm Hotel. 
Karachi * Preetdemt Kasl Khnda Buz Bon 
Seeretary T B. Dalai, c/o Karachi Cotton 
Asm. Ltd., Wood Street. (Pbtme 2670 or 
2507) Meetings Ist Saturday and Srd 
Thursday, 8-80 p,m , North Western Hotel. 
Lahokb Preeident B L. Ballia Bam Bon 
Seeretary S Saadagar SinfAi. Wairis Bond, 
lohore. (Phone 4118 Bee 2760) Meetings. 
Bvery Friday at 8-80 p m , Nedou's Hot£ 
LroKNOW Preeident O M Harper, Bon 
Secretary Bal Bahadur B P Varma, Advo- 
cate, Dr. B N Varma Boad, Lnoknora 
Meetlngi* Second and fourth Sundays, 8*15 
p m , Carlton Hotel 


ASANSOt * Preeident 8 V Peeling Hoft 
Secretary Bev H 8 Williams, Ushagram, 
Asansol (Experimental CJub ) 

Bangalore Prerideta O H Erumblegel 
Secretary H Bldiardson, West End Hotel 
(Phone 2128) Meetings* Ist Wednesday, 
8-16 p m , and every penultimate Saturday, 
M6 p.ra., West End Hotel 
Baroda Preeident S V Mukerjea Joint 
Hon Seeretariee T M Desai and D. M 
Desal, 6, Goyagate, Baroda Meetings 
2nd and 4th Fridays, Baroda Guest Bouse 
Barsi Preeident O. E.Zsdbuke Seeretariee 
V B Binge, Chief Officer, Municipal Bmrough, 
Barsi, and J G Ooelho, Elec. Bn^eer, 
Jayashankar MiUs, Barsi Meetings. Is^ 
and Srd Sundays, Annasaheb Eatbale 
Memorial Hall 

Biaafttr. Preeident^ Dr J. F Henrlques, 

L. MS., rOFJ Bon. Seeretary Bao Saheb 
B D. Parulkar, 1 I.MB.H ^bole Mala, 
Bliapur (Phone 24) Meetings Ist and 
3rd Sundays every month, 4 pm Bijapur 
Gymkhana. 

Bombay- Preeident Dr N H Vakeel. j 
Joiid Hon Seeretariee B O Hlgham and 

M. B.A Baig (Phone : 26021 or ^081), Post 
Box 734, Bombay Meetin^pl Every Tues- 
day, 1-80 p m.. Green's Bestanrant. 

CAbcuTTA PreeUent- Bal Bahadur B. M. 
Das. Hon. Seeretary: O. A. Newbery, 18, 
Brttidi Indhm Street, Suite No 4, OaloatU. 
(]^oae2S6S). Meetings; Every Tuesday, 
i-15 p m.. Great Eastern Hotel 


Madras Preeident - A O Vere Bon Seere- 
tary • Ciaptatn M Abdul Hamid, Principal, 
Govt IMiomedan College ^Fhone 9^1), 
Madras Meetings Every Friday, 1 p.m 
Connemara Hotel 


Pandmaifur Preeident Bat Bahadur O. 
B PaiMiarak Hon Seeretary Dr O. P 
Pbadke, o/o Municipal Office, Pandhsonpur 

Meetings Second and fourth f — -* 

month at the TJnItm Bank 
6-80 p m. 


Poona Preeident Dr. 0. W. B. Normand 
Bon Seeretary Rev A B Oooper, The 
Bishop's High School, Poona Meeti^* tod 
and 4th Thursdays, 1-80 p m., Poona C9nb 
SBOIAFDR Preeident. Dtwan Bahadur N. 
a Umaye Hon. Seeretary V. B Sathe, 187, 
Baihray Llnaa, Sholapur Mayings 2nd and 
4th Tuesday, 7-80 p m , Dht Local Board 
SCRAT Preeident F. J Tateyarkhan Bon 
Seeretary Dhoa Framjl, AgsnA, The Cnatoai 
Bank of India, Kanpith, Swat (Phone* 
114) Meetings 2nd and 4fh Sarardim, 
every month, 8 p.in., at Taltyarttan^a 
Bungalow. 

BVBICA 

Banooon : Preeident * U Ba Win, Biae., nj^ 
M.H R. Bony. Seeretary 8 diattsdee* M.4 1 , 
8i^ Bparks Street, Banfoon. Meetinfi: 
Every TneMlay, 1 p.m., Strand Hotel. 
'MATiTifTO’ Preeident: Dr. B OinoR, 
Omdict. Eon, Seeretary * Samo Hla U., A, 
B. X. Chin Sdmol. Ileetinss: Every tod 
and 4th Batotdaya, at 6 p.m.. Rotary dnh 
House. 
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OSYLOtr. 

001.01IBO: Pruunm: k, Oniim Bon 
SoaOmm: Wm. faloooer. o/o Tbos. Go(d( & 
Son Ltd., P O Box Bo 86, Colombo (PfiOM' 
420 A 421). Moetiiia £v«rj Thundxy, 
1 P m., Giond OdenUlHotet. 

Kamz>t: Pmidmtt: F A. E. Prke Soon- 
Utrn B. K. Von B«yk, “ Times of Ceylon”, 
Knsdy (none 66). Keettogs; First tetardny, 
Queen's aotet. 

BbooMBO. PruUUnt T. W Hookly, J.P , 
U.PJf. Bomi. Socntnry, E. H. Spencer 
Sohiwler, J>., U.P.H.. "Weeter fieeton 
Fnm,” Bsgombo. (Phone* Begombo 46) 
Meettegs * 2nd end 4th Uoodnys, 8pm, Bew 
BeitHoase. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
1UL40Q4 ’ Pfstidml L. A. 8 lermyn. 
Bommry SoerOafy Ohnn Choo Tioog, 
t2, Blventde Every Tuesdny nt 1 pm., 
Rett House 

PiXAXO: ProokUmt Dr Lee Hang Keng. 
Hotumry SetrtUuy A P H. Holmes, 
Mankipal Oftoes. Every Wednesday at 
1 pm., Eaetem and Oriental Hotel 
SnraAPOU Prsridsnf. W A. L. Schaub 
Eonoran Sterolary Richard E B<4ttom 
Every wedneaday at 1 p m., Adelphl Hotel 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
IfOB * Prwdent Jcdin L Woods Bomorary 
Soentan Thomas Y OgUvie, Station Road 
Every Wednesday at 1 p m.. Grand Hotel 
Eujia Aiii) Coast . PratUUnd Capt Robert 
Irvtne Henersfy Ssemeery Dr M. A 
Gabriel, 20$ Sultan Street, Kiang 1st and 8rd 
Tosidays, at 6 p jn , Stauim Restaurant 
KtraiA LcncruB Pnoidmt. Hon C G 
Howell. Bottomry Soontam John Hands, 
M.OH, P O Box 208 Every Wednesday, 
at 1 pm., Me)eetle Hotel 
SuawBaH: Pmtimd Lt-Col W A Qutsell 
Bomorary Seentary S 8. Chelvanayagam, 
1£7*A, Birch Street Thursdays, 1st 7 p m , 
Srd 8 pjn , Rest House 

PstfOiO Pnetdeia 8 B Palmer Bono- 
rary SocrtUtry, K R Blackwell, BUle 
Troumry 1st and Srd Tuesdays, 1 pm, 
Mnymlr w*ii 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Bomemoia, Java. Pmidmd Hendrik van 
Saatwlik Bottomry SoertHuy • It SinHouw 
Tan, Qioote Postweg 8 Tuesday at 7*80 
p.m., Sodeteit Bufteoxorg 
cmniBox, Java r JPmitbmi B E. Hi 
Katdasob. Bottomry Socrotary A. Vonk 
Kedjaksan 80a. Tnesday at 8 p.m., Sodeteit 
Phoodx. 

Djxkbw, Java ProtidtiU Dr. R Van 
Der Veen. Bottorary Soerotary I H. J. W 
Blatems. 

DaouaKaKra, Java Prtttdttd Jte J P. 
Dnyvsndak Bottorary Soerotary • tr. K H 
Toe Water, Kjtxmpnbslaan B Friday at 
8-80 p.m,, Sooietelt de Vereeniglog 
Kiddu, Java Prmidotd N W van Har- 
tlngsvsldt Bottomry Soerotary Ir. L. 
Qebuia, Bandlaran 62. Toeaday at 8 pm., 
Sodeteit EaU Brantas 

MaNOXLaira, Java Prettdotu D R. 0 A F 
J Neesel van Lissa Bottomry Soerotary 
A H Timmermans, Rajeman 12 Wednesday 
at 7-80 p m , Socletdt de Eendracht 
Maxasaax, Oxubbis, ProoidetU Dr 8 E 
van Manen Bottorary Seeriary A Tb 
van Elk, Mfrandolie, Voute A Co , N V 
Monday at 6-0 p m , Sodeteit de Harmonle. 
MaiAKO, Java Prtoidont R K A Bertsch 
Bottorary Secretary L. 8 A M van Romer, 
Eampal 16 Wedneaday at 8 p m . Sodeteit 
Concordia 

MapaH, SunaTxa Pre«(dmf J McQueen 
Bottomry Soerotary W J Vermeer Mon- 
days, 1st and Srd 8 0 p m , Medan Hotel 
Panaxo, SoMana * Prooident * Dr J J de 
FUnes. Bottorary Soerotary J W 0 A 
Jottker, Orevekade 18 Tuesday, attemate 
6-16 os 7-80 p m , Oranjehotel 
PauEMBaxo, SVMaTxa * PreoidotU B. T 
Stegeman Bottorary Secretary Ir A. Q F. 
Smit TsJang DJawa 9 Thursdays, 2nd, 4th 
and 6th 8-0 p.m , Sodeteit Palembang 
Smujux^ Java* PnoUont H. P. J van 
Ller Bottorary Seerotary W J Eballng 
Koohm, Geo Webry A Co Monday 12-46 
pjn., Bocletelt de Harmonle 
SoBxaBOXW, Java Prooidoai De A L. A 
van Vnen. Bottorary Seerotary Dr P T 
BookaUiOt Aloon-Aloon, Friday at 7-80 
p m., Hotel Selabatoe 


BaxDOXKO. Java Prootdoat P DUkwel SoxxaBaaa, Java Prooident J H Eiesel 

Bottorary Soerotary J A. C deKoeA van Bomorary Soerotary B J De Bmyne van den 
Leenwen, Oroote Poetweg Bo 69 Every BoscMaan 62 Thursday at 8-0 pm 
Hmisday at 8 p m , Sodeteit Oonoocdla. ehnpaag Club 
BaiATU, Java * Preei do nt * J H Ritman Soxo, Java : PmHetd W A van der Boot- 
Eottoran Soerotary Dr J G J A Mass, daa Bomorary Seerotary J P Bakker, o/o 
Dept BooDomii^ Zaken Wednesday at Baros Tampir, B^olaO. Tuesday at 8-30 
8 p.m., Hotel dea Hides. p m., Bodstdt De EMmmile. 
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ANGUCAN. 


Down to Mtirtlj let, 1030, the Church of Eng- 
land In India (and Coyloti), though poaataslng Ite 
own blshopB and Mctroi>olltau, in the cyc« 
of the law an int* gral part of the Church of 
England, and 8UljjiK.t to tin general suporvlaion 
of the Ar( hOishopof Canterbury Jly the Indian 
Church Art and the Indian Church Measure 
paaseil by i'arliamont in 1927 tills kgal conni'c- 
tlon was sivored, nml on March Ist, 1980, for 
the fixing of whleli date provision was made by 
the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
luigland in India and in Ceylon, in future to be 
known as The Church of India, Jiunna and 
Ceylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
he^ ame wholly responslhh for thi management 
(d its own atTnlrs, altliough, as it states In the 
fre amble to its Constitution, it has no intention 
or desire “ to renouiu e its obligations to tlit rest 
of the Holy Catholic Cliurch and its fundamental 
piluclplefl, hut on the contrary acknowledges 
(hat If It should abandon those fundamental 
pilnelplcs it would break spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy its spiritual identity *’ 

Anglican work in India dates from the first 
(‘Btahllshmeut of ttie East India Company in the 
17th Century on the shorts of India at Burat, 
Madras, and Boinbuv, wIk re tile servants of the 
Company were nilnlsterrU to by a continuous 
suoci sslon of chaidaius llio first chaplain was 
the Hevd Peter liogers, Surat, 1012 The first 
ihurth built was Ht (horgo's, Madras, in 1080, 
followed by Uonibay Cliurth, now St Thomas’ 
Cathedral, in 1710 In South India the work 
of Daulsh and Germau Luthc'rau missionaries 
was assisted by the English 8 P C K (Society 
for the I*roinotjon of Christian Knowledge), but 
mlssionnrv work was not attempted ny the 
Chunh itself till the bt ginning of the 10th 
Century 

Jjlke all other branelies of the Anglican Com- 
inuniou tlio Churth of India is episcopal The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
’814 when the see of Calcutta was set up, U)e 
first bishop being Thomas Fanshaw Midoleton. 
Ills Jurisdletlon at first lueludcd not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St Helena’s 
At the same time India was divided into three 
Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras In 
1835 and Bombay in 1837, wore later erected 
into bishoprics The three dioceses thus formed 
iiavo been ropt'atedly sulKllvlded, until in 1930 
tliero wcie fourteen diocieacs, the dates of their 
creation being as follows Calcutta 1814, 
Madras 1835, Bombay 1887 Colombo 1846, 
Lahore 1877, Rangoon 1877, Travancjorc 
1879, Chota Nagpur 1890, Lucknow 1893. 
rinnevoUy 1806 , Nagpur 1908 , Domakal 1912 , 
Assam 1916 , Naslk 1929 Plans are In hand 
for tile formation of two more dioceses out of 
Lucknow and Calcutta Rangoon, Labor* and 
Doruakal hope alio to bo divided shortly There 
are assistant bishops in the dioceses of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Domi^ 

Rules for the government of the CSiurch are 
rontaiued in its “ Constitutioii, Canons and 
VniaQ •» B >»w Itji t^tAnAroI Coiuioil in 


session at Calcutta In 1030 All clergy before 
receiving a license from thuir bishop make 
in addition to an oatti of canonical obomence to 
their bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Rules, as well as a declara- 
tion ooncemlng the faith and formularies of the 
Church Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
accept and acceptance The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the General 
Co\inciI being for the whole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected by the diocesan 
rounolls The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes 
To exercise a vote In the election of lay represent- 
atives parishioners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church It is open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognised constitution and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 

8 arlsbes are numerous Again in addition to 
lese councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod, with rlerlcal and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a dloccsc can at anv time hold 
a Bynod of his clergy Determinations on mat- 
ters of faith and order are made only by the 
House of Bishops of the General Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council 

The additional title ol Mctro^litan waa given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the sees of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It Is an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and Indicates 
that its bolder has Jurisdiction over tiie other 
bishops of the province Before consei^ation 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical 
obedience to the Metropolitan Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to ccmflrmation by the 
bishops of the Movince In the Constitution, 
Canous and Rules, the Constitution consists of 
Dt'clorations laying down the position of the 
rimroh of India as a part ai the One, Holy, 
CaUioUo and Apostolic Church, the Canous 
lay down principles of government and organisa- 
tion, the Eulesarrangelu detail for the carrying 
out of tile Canous, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons The salaries and 
aU«>wance8 of the Blahops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bum bay, have from Ihe foundation of those 
sws been paid out of the Revenues of Govern- 
ment, as also in part those of the Blshim of 
Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur iMwn 
to 1030 the^ bishops were appomted by the 
Crown Since 1930 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are dected, and when the tdahopa 
occupying the first three sees In 1080 vaosle 
their sees their soccessors will be paid In pert 
only from a Kiant Iron Government to tbe 
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eniacoiMa sUbervlBlon o( its ettablUuneni Cl^ 
cjupliuiui For the other seven bishoprics, sndi 
for nny others, set up, Government is in no v^sy 
responsible. 

The Eoclesiastlcal estaUlshment of the Govern' j 
ment of India is an inberitanoe from the Bast j 
India Company That Company from Ute first 
movided chaplains for its servants. The chap- 
lains of the present establishment are maintained 
for ministrati<m to the Oovenunent's British 
bom servants, oivii and military. They are 
chosen by the Indian Chaplalnoies Board sitting 
in London, are appointed by the Secretary (n 
State, are posted to Dioceses by the Oovernor* 
General in e<msnltatlon with tlm Metropolitan, 
and witoln their Dioceses are posted to stations 
by the ProTlnciai Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop Their pay and 
allowances are wholly met by Government In 
spiritnal matters they are subject to tiie supervi- 
sion and Jurisdiction of their bishop, and while 
Government servants civil and military are their 
primary char^ they are the parish priests of the 
chaplaincies to which they are appointed and 
are responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except in so far as 
Indian Members of the (%nrch are oared for by 
missionaries or Imlian clergy Besides providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow- 
ing we practice of the East India Company, has 
provided or assisted in the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries 
Where numbers do not warrant the provtsion 
of an Establishment chaplain Government has 
assisted in the provision of clergy by grants-ln- 
aid, and when from time to time the number of 
Establishment chaplains has been reduced 
special grants-in-aid have been ennted The 
Establishment and all grants-in-ald are subject 
to revision and are in ftot revised from time to 
time 

(The Ectleelaetical establishment includes 
besides Anglican chaplains. Church of Scotland, 
Free Church, and Roman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com 
munions , and churches and grants-ln-aid are 
provided or given on toe same principles as for 
Anglicans ) 

llie special Interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile is England hi the continued 
use, should toey so desire, of the serrioes of toe 
English Prayer Book, which the Gburcii oi 
India is now tree to alter at its discretion, are 
safeguarded by certain of toe canons, uid toese 
interests together with other matters ooaoemlng 
the undertakings and relathm of toe Govern- 
ment of India to its chaplains and toe Church 
are provided f(ff by a set of Statotory Rules 
drawn np under the Indian CSinrch Act Mem- 
bm of the Ghnrcii of Entfbmd or any of toe 
branches of the AnfUcan Communion are, while 
resident in India, full members of toe Church 
of India, and are a most Importaiit jMurt of toe 
Indian Church, thetr numoera sttU in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exdnsivriy European, 
althoasOi in the Church as a whole the number 
of Inman members greatly exceeds that of 
Eun^waas, European clec^ numhered (in 
19M) 414 said Indian fSactf 719,_ There 
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Indian clergy frequently preach or cetebrate 
for European congregations, and in a lew 
instances are in permanent charge of European 
partshes The Indian laity though usually 
preferring services In their own languages are 
everywhere free to attend English churches, and 
to be enrolled, If they wislt, as parishioners 

The education of European children, . 
mtwe particuiarly the children of the Domlcil< 
and Anglo-Indian community, has from early 
days been a concern of toe Church In addition 
to day-schools it has established over 70 board- 
ing schools for boys and girls, many of them In hiU 
stations The provincial Governments assiit 
toese schools with grants-ln-ald both for buOding 
and current expenditure, lust as toey do all 
other schools, according to the rules of the educa- 
tion codes The schools are inspected by 
Government inspectors Indian bo^ and glris 
are admitted to these schools, but the number 
that may be taken is limited to a percentage 
fixed by the local Government The ArtobMbop 
of Canterbury has recently issued In Englana 
an appeal for £250,000 for the endowment of 
these schools Indianlsation of Government 
services, espeoisily of the rsUways, customs and 
post and telegraph departments hss severely 
hit the Domiciled and Anglo Indian community, 
and the abillto of parents to pay feet is steadllv 
decreasing Bence the urgent need for increased 
endowments The existing endowments of all 
toe schocAi yield an Income of lees than £1 per 
child per annum 

(The Church of India Is not the only com* 
munity responsible lor European education in 
India The Roman Catholics, the Church of 
Scotland and the various free churches provide 
schools for their children, and receive similar 
assistance from Government ) 

The Government of India Act of 1986, section 
88, provides for toe continuance of government 
grants to Eiuopean schools at a total figure 
in each province not less than the average fl^re 
for the ten yean preceding 1988, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education is reduced, 
when the grant to Btuopean education may be 
reduced in proportion And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a sub-committee of toe 
Round Table Conference, provincial boards 
For Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an Inter-Provlnoifti 
Board, to consider and advise Governments on 
matters connected with the scho(fis 


In Malabar, on toe souto-wesi coast of India, 
toere have been C!hriatians certainly from the 
6th century, probaMy frenn the 4to century and 
poMibly from toe Ist century A D They arc 
called '* Syrian " Christiana owing to their 
connection with toe Church in Syria. 11>ey 
do not appear to have attempted to tinread ihe 
C^iitom faito in India The Portugueee may 
toerefore be regarded aa toe first mtesfonaries 
In India, and from toetr arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who aeoompa&ied 
toeir fleets in Urge numbers torew themeelvei 
with great acUvtty into toe work of evugellsm 
The formation of toe Society of Resits lad to one 
of He first members toe famous 0t Ifands 
Xavier being sent to Goa, wbera be ai i b rt d 
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In 1641 Under hfai leadenhlp the preadblng 
of Christianity was carried on with great earneet- 
nest The mtaslonwry work of the Itoinan 
catholic Church thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
nterobers of that Church Is given as 2,118,669 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 664,939 
Syrian Christians attached to the Eonmn ChurtJi 
l7je number of Independent Syrian Christians 
(Census 1931) is given os 525,607, 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and as missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company's 
territories, they worked from Danish territory 
and in Indian States These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Century assisted with 
funds from England Famous men among titem 
were Ziegenbalg, Kiernander, Schultze and 
Christian Frledrlck Bohwarz By the end of the 
18th Century It is believed that there were in 
South India about 80,000 Lutheran converts 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, Marsh 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram 
pore in Bengal (Oarev had come to India In 
1708) Men of humble origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great abilitv 
and enterprise, and tlirew themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the sclontiflc study 
of India, its languages and cultiu'c, and its flora 
and fmma Books and translations poured 
from their printing press Carey was made 

{ ffofesaor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellcaley’s College 
or the training of civil and military officers 
Tlie I9tli Century saw a great Increase in 
missionary effort of every sort This was due 
to the opening of Uie Company's territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1818, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church of England) missionary 
Booletles took up work in India, namely the 
Church Missionary Society and tlie Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel by sending as 
missionaries ordained olorgv of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
B.P 0 K (see above) being Lutliorans The 
first missionaries to arrive after tlie passing of the 
Act were American Congregatiema lists The 
London Mtosionarv Society were also early In 
the field and Fresbytoriaus from America and 
Scotland soon followed In the coiuse of the 
oentury India became covered bv a network of 
mlaslons, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in eduoatlonal work in scIkkiIs and colleges, in 
medloal work and in industaries 4mung famous 
names missionary educationallste are tliose of 
Dr Duff of OaleutU, and Dr Wilson In Bomba\ 
In Uie education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have tideen the lead The total number 
of mtasl<mary societies from Europe and America 
workint in India is now over 1 50 For consulta- 
tion and common action there te a National 
Christian Oonneil with headquarters at Nagpur, 
first organised in 1014, and in eonneotioa with 
this there are 10 Provindai Christian Councils 
Membership of these oouncHa is by election or 
appointment by local churroes and mission 
councils 

The Directory of the National Christian Council 
Shows that the mlsalons oonaeoted with it have 
68 CoUegM ; 816 High Schools and ahoot the 


same nnmber of middle schools , 108 Teachers 
training institutions, 217 indnstrial schools, 
and very many primary sofaoola , 260 hospitali 
and about the same number of dispensaries; 
68 Leper institutions and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Blind or Deaf , 
64 Agricultij^al Settlements, 81 Co-operative 
Societies, 40prlntlng presses , 86 miscellaneous 
industries The Census of 1081 gives 3,002,658 
as the total number of Protestant Christians in 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Homan Catholics, RomO'SyrianB ana 
Syrians (see abovd 6,206,763 , included In this 
total are 167,771 Eniopeans and 188,758 Anglo- 
Indians 

Reoaiea 

Since the Great War there has been widespread 
interest in India In the subject of the reunion 
of the separated Christian bodies In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1910 by a group of Indian clergy This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans. 
Methodiste and the already united Sontli Indian 
United Cliurch which (on«ists of Presiiyterlans 
and Congrcgatlonollstw Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented bv the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presbyterian, 'Wesleyuu and Congreg- 
ationallst principles being of extreme difficulty 

Ihe scheme is now practically complete and 
awaits acceptance or rejection by the bodies 
concerned If the sclieroe Is accepted the four 
southern dioceses of tiie Church of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tlnnevelly and Travancore will be 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part of the united Church, which is pledged to 
maintain episcopal government The general 
mbiciplcs of the schomo were approved bv the 
Lambeth Conference (of Bishops cl the Anglican 
Communion) in 1080 At the present moment 
(1038) the Church of India has xubmlttod the 
scheme to the Consultative ronirnlttoe of that 
Conference drawing attention to points of detail 
alterni or settled since 1030 and asking 
whether the scheme can still be considered 
acceptable 

The existence of a united church in South 
India consisting of Congregational and Presby- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 

E reding jNiragraph In north India there has 
n in existence for some years The United 
Church of India (North) ponslstlng of simitar 
elcm^ta Since 1929 a further movement for a 
wider union in north India has been considered 
at a series of Bound Table ronferenem to wdilch 
the Church of India has sent repres^tatlves. 
In south India, again, a movement has started 
for union between two sections of the Syrian 
Churdj (tho Orthodox and tiie Mar Thoma 
Reformed) and tlie AngUcau Chiirdi, and ttio 
Church of India has agreed to send delegates 
to the Kerala Council of Church Union responslhie 
for this movement (Kerala is a general name for 
the area covered by the StatM of Travancore 
and Co<htn and the distrlet of British Malabar) 
AaitfcMai M h s im w . 

In addition to the two mlndpal missionary 
societies of tiie Churdi of England, the SJP.G 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospd In 
Foroto Parts) and the C M.8 (Church Missionary 
Society) already mentioned, vtitose mlasioaMrlM 
in India, Burma and Cejdon nnmber^. 
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Ordained. Laymen. Women Total 

8.P G. 80 81 100 807 

OJLS 71 81 130 282+68 

married women, there are also certain smaller, 

bat important miseioiM. nanMljr The Oxford 
Ifission to Calcntta working in Oaloutta among 
students and also at Barlsal , the Cowley- 
Wantage-AU Saints Mission, working in Poona 
and Bombay , the Dnbltn Mission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Oambridge Mission at Delhi, the 
Oawnpore Brotherhood , the Scottish Kpiscopal 
Church Mission, at Chanda C P , the Bible 
Chnrchmen’a Missiona^ Society (12 ordained 
missionaries in the Lncknow and Nagptir 
and Bangoou dioceses), the Christa Mva 
San^ba, Poona. 1927 and the Christa Prema 
Seva Sangha, Poona 1934 . the Canadian Ohnrch 
Mission (4 ordained ndsslmiaries in the Lahore 
Dioeeee) , the Churth of Kngland Zenana 
Missionarv Society, in eeveral dioceses . the 
Sisters (rf St Margaret (East Oriostead) in the 
Colombo diooeee , Sisters of St Denys (War- 
minster) in tl>e Ohota Nagpur Diocese , Sisters 
of the Holy Famllv, Nalnl Tal , the Winchester 
Brotherhood, Mandalay, and the Sisters of the 
Church, Maymyo The first two of these, and 
several of the others in the list, oonelat of com- 
mnnlties of priests or sisters under religious 
vows Members of the brotherhoods mentioned 
are in most cases not under life vows The work 
and Influence of these communities is a most 
important element in the life of tiie Church of 
India 

The (^urch of India lias taken its full share in 
educational, medical and industrial work in 
India Among colleges founded and managed 
by its missionaries St Ste^^en's, Delhi, St 
J<An‘s, Agra, St Oolumba's, Hazarlbagh, Christ 


Cfliuroh, Cawnpore, and Trinity College, Gaiidf $ 
are well-kaown A xxdlege at TrklitaK^toly hae 
been amiUgamated with the inter-detHnodoa* 
timial Madras Chrlstiim 0(^ege For tbe 
training <A Indian and Anglo-Indian onUnaHon 
candidates Blshom’ College, OaloutfeiL Mrvea 
the whole of India In we varlons langnage 
areas arc other colleges for the training ol 
ordinands and lay church-workera ttmHigh the 
medium of the local language Among hoapHahi 
made famous by the work of the doctors In imarga 
are those at Quetta (Sir Henry Holland). Banna 
(the late Dr Fennell) and St Steidiett's Delhi 
(for women) The CMS High School Ai 
Shrinagar is distinguished among the many 
High Schools of the Ohnrch for the methods 
adopted to develop manliness and ssprtl d$ eorpt 
in the boys Oawnpore in the north and Nasa* 
retli in the extreme south are well-known centres 
of indusklal work and training The Dlooesan 
Press at Madras was built up Into a very large 
and eAoient institution by a retired 0 M, a. 
Missionary At Hnbll, in the Bombay Diocese, 
SPG missionaries have, since 1919, done 
extremely good work in charge of an Industrial 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of members of criminal tribes) committed to their 
care by Government 

Exact flgures of the membership of the Ohnioh 
of India ore not obtainable From flgnrea, 
available there appear to be about three quarters 
of a million (780, (^) of which about a lakh and 
a half (160,000) are European and Anglo-Indian, 
diocesce, with large numbers of Indian OhrlstlaQi 
are Doruakal, Tinneveliy, Travanoore, Lshort, 
Madras, Oalcutta, Lucknow, and Chotta Nag^. 
The number of clergy, European and Indian, 
has been given in an earlier paragraph 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westoott, Most B.ev Foss, DP . . Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

ol India 


SunoB Chaplains 

Young, Ven’ble Ernest Jos^h, B A . Archdeacon of Oalcutta and Senior Chaplain 

of St John's Church, Oalcutta 

Eigham, Eev Conon PhlUlp, M A Senior Chaplain, St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 

Junior Chaplains 


Boulton, Eev Walter, B A 

Tucker, Rev O E , B 8C 

Oowham, The Eev Arthur Gerard, at A 

Tllney-Baasett, The Eev Hugh Franoia Emra, 


Chaplain Shillong, Assam 
Metropolitan’s Chaplain 
Saidpnr 

Dinapore, Bihar 


Trotinan, The Eev Lionel William, m a 
H alliday, The Eev Sydney Lang 
Eogsrs, The Eev. 0 T , K a 
Beynon, Hie Eev. J E 
DevaH, The Bev. T, G. 0., HJu •• 


Junior Chaplain, St Paul s Cathedral, Oalcutta. 

On leave ex-India 

Darjeding 

Fact William 

Baaklpoca, Bihar 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DSPABTMXNT—eonftf, 
Pbobatiokaxt. 


Tjrller, The Rev J. D 
Chatfleld'Jude, The Rc\ H , A k o 
Scott, The Bev G M 
(Tacenty 
(Vacant) 

CnrEOH or 

IfacEenzIe, The Bev Donald Francia, m a , J p 


Ingram, The Rev J W,mA,BD,JP 


Paul Stirling, The Rev J C , b A , B i) 

Buchanan, The Rev G , u A 

Church 

Porier, The Moat Rev Dr Ferdinand, 8 J 
Rryan, Rev Leo, a j . . 


S Stephen's Kldderpore. 

Barrackpore 

Eaaaoll, Punjab 


SOOTLAXD 

Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, St Andrew’s 
Chnrch, Calcutta (On leave ex-Indla pend- 
ing retirement) 

Prealdeny Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Madras Offg Presidency Senior Chai^ln, 
Church of Scotland, Bengal and Sraifor 
ChaplBln, St Andrew's Church, CaloulAa 

Junior Chaplain, Attached 1st Battalion, 
The Cameronians (SB), Barrackpore 

Junior Chaplain, Second Junior Chaplain, 
St Andrew’s Chnrch, Calcutta 

OP Roma. 

Archbishop, Calcutta 

Chaplain, AUpore Central Jail 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHTTROH OP Irma 

Acland, The Bight Bev Blcliard Dyke, M A Bishop of Bombay 
Fortescue, The Ven'ble, 0 F , l Th (Dur ) Offg Archdeacon of Bombay 

Arthur Patrick LllUe, j p Registrar of the Diocese 

Sbrior Chaplains 

Fortescue, Canon, Rev C F , L Th (Dur ) Chaplain of Ahmedabad (in Addn ) 

Senior Preeidency Chaplain, Bombay 
Chaplain (On leave) 

Junior Chaplains 

Chaplain of Ahmednagar 
Chaplain (On leave). 

Chaplain of St Mary's, Poona, Chaplain 
ludiableshwar (In addn ) 

ChapklB of Deolali 
Chaplain of Ck)laba 
Garrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Chaplain of Kirkee 

Chaplain of Ohorpurl, Chaplain of Belgaum 
(in addn.) 

Finn SsRvio* Post 
Nil 

CBVAOH OF SOOTLAim. 

Senior Chaploins 

Yule Bsnnie, Rev J , M A , B u , B LiTT Presidency Senior Chaplain, (Offg ) 

MacEdward, Bev. L., M a Second Chaplain, St Andrew's Church, Bombay 

Junior Chaplain 

MatUeson, Bev. B. W , M A . Andrew’s Ohoroh, Poona and 

CHVios Of Bomb 

Robarbi, Ths Most Rev. Tbomas D , s i. . Arohbtshop of Bomb ay. 


Elliot, Bev T B H , M a 
Oowbum, Rev F , b A 


Balt, Rev Henry, M a 
Barnes, Bev J , b a 
McPherson, Bev B C 

Lewis, Bev 0 G , M A , o r 
Bnddell, Bev J F W , b a 
Lindsay, Rev W T , M A 
Waddy, Bev B P S , M A 
Rigg-Stans&eld, Bev H 
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AsMiB Eoelestasdcal Department. 

CBAPI.A11I8 

fioolton, The £ev Walter, Ml. . . . ShlUoDg 

Mathew. The £eT. F. W . . . . LakhlmDur 

Watte, The Ber A , B 1 Silcbar . . jpaid from All India grant 

WyU, The Bev. F.. . SlbMgnr j 

Bihar Ecclesiattical Department. 

CHaPLAUiS. 

. Chaplain of Bankipore 
Chaplain. Dlnapore 
AoDiTioifai. Ciimor 
Shagalpor 

Mooghyr and Jamalpur 
Muzallarpur and Darbhanga 
. Ranchi 

Burma Eocleslastical Department. 

Wcat, The Bight Rev George Algernon, M K ,if a Blahop of Rangoon 
Sbnior Cuaplaib 

Lee. The Ven’ble Arthur Oldfield horria Arthdeacoa ol Rangoon, and Blahop'a Commls- 

aary and Chaplain, Rangoon Cathtdral 

Harding, Rev John Ambrose On leave for 7 montha with effect from the 

ge-E-SO 
JOMIOB CHAPLAIHS. 

Stevenaon, Rev George Edwin ., . Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment, and Beglrtrar 

of the Hloceae 

Higginbotham, Rev William Harold BpciMer . ^^Mve for 7 montha with effect from the 

Slater, Rev Robert Henry lawson . Chaplain, Mayroyo 

Moxon, Rev Donald . • . Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment 

Central Prorinees and Berar Ecclesiastical Department 

Hardy, The Rt Eevd Alexander Ogllvy, ui , Blehopof Nagpur 

D D 

Martin, The Rev Frederick WlllUm, M a (On leave) 

Warmlngton, The Rev Canon Guy WUaon, m a (On leave ) 

Streatfleld, The Rev Canon 8 F , B 1 . . Oarrlion Chaplain, Jubbulpore 

Gaah, The Rev I J , A K 0 . Garrloon Chaplain, Naslrabad 

Sanders, The Rev Harold Martin, v A Chaplain, Chakrata, U P 

WUliams, The Ven'ble W P , B A . Archdeacon and G^iaptoln of Nagpur 

Eaatwlck, The Rev Rowland, b a (On leave) 

Clare. The Rev Heber, B a, . Chaplain, Mhow 

James. The Rev Horace Leslie, axe Chaplain, Kamptee 

Madras ecclesiastical Department. 

CBtrxOB OP BBOIAXI) 

Waller, Right Rev Edward Harry Mansfield, DJ) Lord Bishop of Madras 
Edmonds. Yen Cianon Hebert James, m.a . . Ardideacon A Bishop’s Ckmimlssary, on leave 

Clarte, Rev Manrice, m a. . . Archdeacon and Bishop's Commissary, Acting 

SXSIOX (^APLAIBB. 

Hayward, Rev WG.ba .. Chaplain, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

James. Rav Rhys , b a. ^afrSoSiF^t Pallawararo, 

Goldman, Rev A. T . bji On prspMatory to retirement. 

Wheeler, Rev 0. B R . . • • (Chaplain of Ootacamnnd 


HalUday, Rev S L 
Handlay, Rev F. h 

Chalk, Rev B S 
Napper, Rev H S 
Judah, Rev. Btbelred 
King, Rev R F . 
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MADRAS ECCLE8U8T1CAL DEPARTMENT-^eontd 
JumoR CHAPLinia. 


WUion, Rev G A , m a 

Chaplain, Wellington. 

Clarke, Rev M , m a 

Chaplain and Acting Archdeaccm, Fort St. 
George, Madras 

White, Rev Jack 

Chaplain, Cathedral Church of Bt George, 

Miidrfts 

Fry, Rev K H 

Cbaplahs of Trlmulgherry, Deccan 

Perry, Rev T V , b a 

Chaplain, St Thomas* Mount with Pallavaram, 
8t Thomas* Blount 

Jackson, llev L S , M A 

C*haplain, 8t Mark*s Cliurch, Bangalore 

Mortlock, Rev A G , M a 

Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangabre 

Prance, Rev A 

(On leave) 

Weston Waite, Rev F R 

Chaplain, Bolarum, Dcccan 

Probatvonary Ckapla im 

Howard, Rev G J 

Chaplain, Mepox wiUi Mercara, Mysore 

Walters, Rev Thomas 

Chaplain, Calicut with Camauox, Calicut 

CuvBcni 

OS Scotland. 

McLellau, Rev 1) T H , M A 

Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Held, Rev J P , R I U M a 

Chaplain, Bangalore. 

MacDonald, Rev A J , M a 

Chaplain, Secunderabad 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

SENIOK CUAi‘lJD^B 

NlchoU, Rev B M 

Oliaplaln of Hazara 

Laurence, Rev 0 

Chaplain of N oaliera 

Ji NioR Chaplains 

Pearson, Rev A J 

Chaplain of Risalpur 

O’NeUl, Rtv W h 

Cba]>lalu of Peslmwar 

Mee, Rev J A 

OiapialD of Kotiat 

Futers, Rev 8 R 

Chaplain o( Ruzm ik and Dera Ismail Elian 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Barne, The Right Rev George Dunsford, u a , 
D.D , 0 1 S 0 B K , V 1) 

Bishop of Lahore, Lahore 

Lister, Rev Canon J G , m a 

(On leave) 

Marshall, Rev Canon Norman Edwyit, M a 

(On leave) 

Devenlsh, The Ven'ble R C 8 , M a 

Archdeacon of Lahore 

Tambllng, Rev F G H 

(On leave) 

Rennlson, Rev Eric David, M a 

(On leave) 

Gorrle, Rev L M., l Th . 

Karachi 

Jones, Rev G W , b a. 

Rawalpindi 

Storrs-Fox, Rev S A , u a 

. Blalkot 

Nlcholl, Rev B M , m a , m c 

Hazara. 

HoKeosle, Rev D S , h a 

hliDla 

Morgan, Rev B I , >i a 

Jullunder 

Evers, Rev M 8 , m a , M c 

Ambala 

DevUn, Rev T 8 , u a 

Nowsliera, Risalpur 

Waterbury, Rev F G , b i) 

. . Dalhousle 

Bartels, Rev B C , B a 

. (On leave) tUl 10th May 1939 

Brallsford, Rev Cvrll, a k 0 

Quetta, 

Noble, Rev R H , M A 

Delhi Cantt 

O'NelU, Rev W 8 .M A 

Peshawar 

Bradbury Rev John Henry, a k o 

Lahore Cantt 

Laurenci*, Rev. George, m a , b d 

Nowshera 

Gaskl&g Rev 0. A , l Th. 

Murree and Cbaklala 
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PUNJAB ECCLBSIAflTICAL DBPAJtTMBNT-owrfi. 


JUHIOK ClUPLAUiS 


Claydon, Bev Ivan, M a 
S tepbenaoD, Kev WUUam, b a 
B leMe, Bev Bupert George, B sc 
Fiih, Bav F J , b A , M o 
Young, Bev P N F , M A 
Bote, Bev T P , M A 
Kennedy, Bev H Q S , M \ 
Fntera. Rev S B . B A 
Hasell, Bev H E 
Pearson, Rev A J , L Th 
Mee, Bev J A , B a 
Q eddee, Bev L F , m a 
F ell, Bev B 0 . M A 


Multan, 

(On leave) 

Karachi (Asett ) 
Ferozepore 
New DeUii 
(On leave) 

Hyderabad, Sind 
Basmak A D I K 
(On leave) 

Bisalpur, 

Peshawar (Aasiatant) 
Lahore (Assistaut) 

West Bldge, RawalplndL 


PR0BAT10NAU\ CHAPLAIN 


Hares, Bev W B F , M A Quetta (Assistant) 

Chaplains bblonginq to othbb Dxdoksbs XsicpoBAaiLY Attaobbd to tub 


Scott, Bev G M. 


DlOCESB or Lahobe 
Basauli 


United Provinces Ecciesiasticai Department. 

Cotton, The Ven'blc Henry \N ilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, Naini Tal 

U A 

Westmacott. B , v p , Bar at-Law Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Bead* 

quarters, Calcutta 


Bbnior Chaplains 


Bigg, The Be> Arthur Cecil Fietroni, m a 
P atrick, The Bev Alexander, M a 

Porter, The Bev C^anon John, L Th 
Douglas, The Bev Percy Shollo, h a 
L uckman, The Bev Sydney, b a 
B um, The Rev John Humphrey, b a 
C otton, The Yen’ hie Henry Wllmot Stapleton, 

H A 


On leave, preparatory to retirement 
Delira Dun. (Granted 1 year, 9 months’ 
5 days' leave from 25th March 1989) 

On leave for 6 months from 12th October 1938. 
On leave, preparatory to retirement. 

Banlkhet (Almora). 

Agra 

Axchdeacon of Lnoknow, Naini TaL 


Junior ChiArLAiNs 


LarwUl, The Bev Guthrie James, M a 
D avies Leigh, The Bev Arthur George, m a 
S anders, The Rev Harold Martin, M a 
M ann, The Bov William Ernest Napier, L Th 
Qarrod, The Bev William Frances, b a 

Biohards, The Bev (}eorgc Henry 
Bogera, The Bev BrioWltham 
Stratton, The Bev Basil 
Hum, The Rev Edward Llddel Arthur 
Powell, The Bev Uewellyn Montague 
Saxon, B A 

Chaplains 


Lucknow ( antt 
Lucknow (Civil) 

Chakrata 

Bareilly 

On leave for 8 months' and 8 days from 25th 
January 1939 
Meerut 
Cawnpore. 

Jhansl 

Add! Lnoknow (Civil) 

Allahabad Garrison 

Pbobation 


Clarke, The Bev Arthur . . 
Baoon, The Benr Idwaid Arthnr 
KaB,1!heB«v WUUam John 
VnUbm, The Bev. Bernard Bhyt 


Fysabad 

Benares 

Muttn 

Additional Chaplain, Loeknow Cantonment. 
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The Church, 


Methodist Chnrch. 


ReTnell, The Bev Arthur Jesse 

Kerr, The Rev Robert Thomas, Hon c f 

Linton, The Bev Lawrence 

Clifford, The Bev F Wesley 

Rolfe, The Bev Herbert R 

Cope, The Rev Harold K J 

W«t, The Bev. J Aubrey 

Harvey, The Bev William T 

Burden, The Bev John P 

Griffiths, The Rev K B 

Oraie, The Bev L B 

Berry, The Bev J B 

SUrt, TheBev G T 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain in India, 
Kew Delhi A Simla 
Lahore 
Meerut 
Calcntta 
Rawalpindi 
Jnbbulpore 
Peshawar 
Lucknow. 

Jhansi 

Karachi 

Mhow. 

Quetta 

Calcutta 


Williams, The Bev. Joseph 
Hopkins, The Bev Leonard J 


Poad, The Bev. Frank Bdger 
fhorne, The Rev Perolval Edward 


MADRAS. 

Secunderabad. 

Bangalore. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay 
.. Klrkee 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Oatbolio 00 mm unity is composed of the 
following elements — 

(1) The “ Syrian *’ OhrisUans of the Malabar 
Coast, t^ttlonaliy said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas 
They were brought under allegianoe to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1600, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vloar-Apoatolics Thev 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sufTcagan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from Ooa 
and working in the south of the peoinsnla 
and up tbs west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(J) European Immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops 

(4) Modem oonverto from Hindulam and 
Animism In recent mlMton centres. 

(6) Recent converts from the Jaoobite oom- 
muntty in Malabar, of which $ Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received Into the Oatholio Ohoreh 
The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, oonttnued for about 200 irears, after 
whioh It began to decline To meet this 
deoUne fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Oonarsgation ds propa§»nda fid*, till by 
the middle of the 12th eentnrv the whole 
sountry was divided out among them except 
luob portions as were ooouplea by the Goa 
clergy. Hence aroee a ooDfilot of JnrledlctioD 
in many parta between the PoitogoMe clergy 
of the Fadtoado ’* or royal irntroange, and 
the propaganda clergy. Tms oonttot wm eet 
at Tsit bf the Ooaeoctet of 1886 (unanded 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing ** double 
Jurlidletloa”) At the same time the whole 
eonntry was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
wbleb after subaequeot adjustmenta now 
stands as foUowa — • 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Eecleutastlcal Affairs — 

The nrobblshoprio of Ooa and Dnmaun 
(having some extsoalon into British terri- 
tory) with Buffraaan bishoprics at Ooohio 
and Mylapors (both in Brltlah territory) 

Under the Sacred Conzregation of OriOBtal 
Churches *— 

The archbishopric of Emakulam, with suffragan 
blshopriosof Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trlchnr. 

The archbtahoprio of Trivandrum, with aoflra- 
gan bisboprio of Tlmvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of PropaEOiMla 
Fide •— 

The archblfboprlo of Agra, with aoffragan 
Mehoprios of Allahabad and AJmere and 
the Prefeotore Apostolic of Indore 
The arobbiahoprlo of Bombay, with snff ragan 
biiboprlct of Poona, Mimgnlora, Cahoat, 
TricUnopoly and Ttttloorin, and Mrs Mlaslfma 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi 
The arohbiahaprleot Oalcattsk, with eaSragaa 
biaboprioa of Bancdii, Daooa, (Rdttasmig, 
Ktisbnagar, Dlnajpur, Fatoa aad SfaOlong 
and the Prefaotnre ApoatoUeof Slkkfan. 


rae arcniuabopilo of Madras, with suffragan 
Uaboprics ofNellon, Hsrderabad, Vlaatn- 
ptam, Kagpar, Baewada and Outtaek, the 
Prafecture ApostoUc of Jubtalpoiu, Md 
the Mlsslanof BeUaiy. 



The Church 


'rhe arobblstioiuio of Poodtotoerry (Fmch), 
frith lofliafin btohopitei of Mjaore, 
Ooimtiotoni KombokoiuiiD* Salem aud 

The arobUBboprto of Pelhi and Simla, with 
■oflracan bishopric of Lahore and the Pro- 
lectures Apostotir of Kashiaere and Multan. 
The arcbbishoprio of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopries ofQulloo, £ottar, Trivandrum 
and Vijayapoiam 

The arcbblsboi^ iA Colombo (Oeyloo)i with 
suff ramm hi^prics at Kandy, Oalle, Jaffna 
and XiiocomaiM 

Three Vicariates ApostoUc and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma 

The European clergy engaged In India almost 
all belong to rsUgioaa orders, oongregstlons 
or mission semioaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either Prenob, Belgian. Butch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secniar clergy mostly Indian, 
etc , namberiog about 2,400, and 
over 0,000 nuns The first work of the 
clergy is parocbisl mlnistraUon to existing 
Ohrlstlans, including raUwsy people and 
BtiUsh troops SeooofI comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people, tbelr 
schools bdng frequented by large nuroben 
ofHindns, Mabomedaos, Parsis, etc Among 
tbe most important Institutions are St. Xavier's 
CioUege, Calcutta, St Peter's College, Agra, St 
Xavier *8 College, Bombay. Bt Joseph's College, 
Trlohlnopoly, BU Aloysios OoUm, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaebing university 
courses, besides a large number of high 
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schools and elementary sobcoM. The educa- 
tioD of girls is supjplled tor by numerous 
convent schools worked by reUgioos congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orj^a- 
naget and other charitable instltuttons. 
The total number under education in 
103fi exceeded half a million As to 
mlsdonary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modem mission 
centres, among which those in the Pn^b, 
OboU-Kagpiir, Ertshnsgar, Oojerat, the 
Abmednagsr rtistriot and the Telngn coasts 
may be mentioned (Pull partlonlan on all 
points will be found In the ^thoUo ^rectory 
already quoted ) The mission work is Umtted 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
if fortbcoffliiig would give the means to an 
indefinite extension The resources of tbe 
clergy after tbe ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few mJiltary and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that Is, 
from tbe ooUeotloDB of the Soei^ for ih» 
fafoUon of th« Faith Uidottiu Iloly Ohyidhoad . 
helped out by private or other douations 
secured from home by the different loesl mis- 
sionaries In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevaring as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruottou 
and probation This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guarant(oing 
antld results 

Tbe Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostedic of the Bast Indies wiio 
resides at Bangalore At present this post It 
oooapied by the Most Rev Archblshof) 
Kierkels, D D , appointed In 1081 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Eev Dr Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation of his 
Scottish fellow countrymen The centenary of 
the churches in the three Presidency towns was 
celebrated, Calcutta, 1914 , Bombay, 1919 , 
Madras, 1921 There are 17 chaplains on the 
staff Some these are attached to the Scottish 
battalions in India, while the others minister to 
tbe civil population of the towns where they are 
stationed and to those living in the smaller 
outstations in their respective areas In addi- 
tion to the regular establishment, there are a 
number of ministers thronghout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
they minister and the Additional Otergy 
Societies in India , lussionBries of the Church 
also maintain Tt^plar services in English in 
many centres There are three Presidency 
S«dor Chaidains in charge of this brandi (ff the 
Churdi wOTk in Bengal, Bombay and Madraa 
respectively 


Tbe MIsskio work of tbe Cboreh of Sootlaod 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of tbe greatest of modem mieslonariee, waa 
sent to Osleutta. Be was tbe firet Co open 
schools where lingHsh was made tbe medram 
tot inftnelleii, and where rdiglons teaddag; 
was glwen daily. Similar educattonal mtasianaj 
were soow altcnraida started in Bombay and 


Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the misslou vrork of the Church, 
and In 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with tbe College of tbe United Tree Church 
of Scotland, to form tbe Scottish Chiirrlies 
(Allege In tbe Punjab Evangelistic work is 
being carried on from eight centres, and the 
baptlMd Christian community now numbers 
over 30,000 Work commenced in Darjeeling In 
1870 is now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
15,000. In tbe eight mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Hlmalayar, Madras 
Santal, Bajputana, Nufpur, Poona and tbe 
Punjab there were at the end of 1088 
over 70,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
Id oouneetlon with these missions tbe 
Women's Association of Foreign Mlasions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and senana work, having in India 41 Entopssui 
missionariee, 168 teachers, over 50 aebools, 
three boepltals and six dispensaries 

The Church of Scotland lias also done much 
ftn- edooation in India The Church in Bombay 
has six repreeentailves on the Governing body 
of the A^o-Scottisb Education Society, and 
exercises pastoral supervision over the Bombay 
Scottisb Orphanage The now wdl-known 8t. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at KaUmpong, though 
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The Church, 


not direoUy part of the work of Uie Chtiroh of 
tiootiaad, were inltlatod by and are being looaUy 
managed by mlsflionariee of that Ohurcn The 
homei exlatfor the benefit of the domiciled BorO' 
peau Community, and are doing magnificent work 
There are now over twenty cottage*, and about 
700 ohlldren In reiidenee The Churob has many 
ix^ools in all parts of its field, and It has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges The Soottlsb Church College, 
Calcutta, is welMcnown The Madras Christian 
College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
site at Tansboram and which has recently been 
the meeting place of the world Missionary Con 


ferenoe, is now under the direetlrm of a Board 
representing seTeral Mlssiowury SooieUv, Other 
f’olleges are Wilson College, Bombiy, Etslop 
College, Hagpur, and Murray OdlQge, SleOcot 
The Ghuroh also carries on Important medical 
work There are nineteen Mission Eoraftels at 
different centres, among v^ich are itmx ex- 
oellently equipped end staffedWcmien'e Hoepitele 
in Madras, Nagpur, Aimer and Poona. Fewer 
information may be found in “ Bepocte of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,^ Blackwood 
A Sons “The Ohoreh of Scotland, Tear 
Book” and “The Handbobk of Church 
of Scotland In India and OtyitMi " 


BAPTIST SOUETIES. 


TAi Baftiit MisBionany Booimr or GiiAf 
BKiTiiii —Formed In 1702, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm Carey, operates mafnly in 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Bodety have 
be«o united with this Society The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
107 missionaries and 806 Indian and 
Singhalese workers Connected witti the Society 
are 440 Indian end Singhalew Churches, 285! 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and Highj 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College : 
The Church membership at tlie close of 1087 
stood at 26,021 and the Christian oommnnltv 
at 68,708 Amongst the non-caste people greet 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna aud Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work 

Bduoationae Wobk— fianges fromPrtanair 
School to CoUoges Berampore Oollege with 
ite Boyal Charter granted bv His Danish; 
Majesty in 1887, and confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
SetUement of Berampore in 1845, was placed 
(n 1856 by the Oollese OounoU at the 
disposal of the Baptist bflsslonary Society { 
to become a part of its IClsslooary Bdn-i 
oational operations, in Arts and Theology j 
It was aftUated in 1857 to the newly- 
ormed Oaloutte Untveriity , reorgeoisM 
la 1010 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion wiU) the eppohitment of a qualified Theo* 
logical Staff oo an lnter>denomioatiooal basis 
tor the granting of Theologloal Degrees to 
qualified studenm of eB Oburebes. 

In Arts and Selonoe the OoUege preperee 
(or the Calcutte Bxamlnetiooa, Prtmiptdt 
Rev Q. H 0. A&gni,« A., BJ) 

There is e vemeonlar Inrtitnte also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian pcoaohen 
and Bible sehoois in tereial oeatras. 

There are 10 purrty Bn^sh BapUrt 
Obarohes conaeotod with the Society, hat 


Ba^b servioea ere carried on in many of toe 
[statloni Medioal work oonneoted wwt toe 
Society is oarrled on in B Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for boUi Inglish and Verna- 
colar worit are oondneted at Caloatta and 
Oattaok. The Secretary of the Mlnrion is toe 
Bov D Scott Wells, 44, Lower Ciroalar 
Boad, Calcutta 

The Headqaarteci of the Mission are at 
19, Fnmival Stnet, Holbom, London The 
total expenditure of the Soeiety for 10S7 
amounted to £162,311 of which £68,746 wee 
expended In Indie and Ceylon. 

TBi OABABIAB BATim MiMlOB.~>Wae eom* 
meaoed la 1878, end is loeated in the Teiuga 
Country to the north of Medras, ha the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vixagapatam and GanJam 
Districts. There are 20 stetloDS and 682 oat- 
stations with t Btafl of 101 mlssionarlee iacindlng 
8 qualified phyilolanB, aad 1,525 IndJaa workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,650 viilagM Onra- 
aJsedCharohesnamber 126, oonuaaaieants 28,286 
end adherents 86, 719 for the peel year. Forty- 
six Churohes are entirely BeUAwppoitlpj. lathe 
Sduoatioaal depaitmeat era »5i vaieffe day 
schools, with lO.MSohUdren, 18 boarding soboolq 
8 High stooole, 2 Normal Tfalnlng stoools, a 
Bible TraiolDg Bohool for Women, a Tbeolo^oal 
Seminary providing in all tor IjOOO pnpilt, and 
an IndoaMal seb^ Thera are 6 Xaeptt^twe 
leper^Mylmneand an Orphanage. VUMlirMig- 
tosatlOB is toe eentralfealuo ottoe]liirieh,aad 
stress Is laid ipon tha work emoagst wowisb and 
ehildran. Dottag tha last deoade meabenhlp 
has inonaaed by 66 per oeat, toe Ohvtattaa 
eommonlty by io per cent, and seholars by 
105 per cent, xadian SeonfeMy te toe Bev. J, B. 
MoLanrln, Oocenada 

AMBUOAB BAran FoEBiag Mianog Bo- 
ourr, organiaed in 1814,haelDsslanaln Banna 
benaa 1813 : AMMn i gM ; Wi»«tg^i and Orisea 
188^ fionth India 1840 Itowram oilglatotoe 
celebrated Adonlram Jadaon UntU 1810 the 
Soeiety was kaowa as toe AoMfrlcaa Baptist 
Mlsalonera Unkm. Then are It mela staMana 
of toe Miwion in Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 ia 
Bengal and Ortesa, aadSO in Sooth India, 
bealdee numy oatatatioao. AB fsnte of 
mladanary eatmprlee ooaae witote Iho aeopt of 
tot Society. 



Missions, 


Th* gmt work of tho Mtuton oontlaoM to 
bo ovwftMitte, odtMOtioool oad rnodiool. and 
tho tnintauf of the bKllgoooas pakon, 
pnodian ood Blblo-Womo^ ud extends to 
oumy nees and lanfuafea. The most important 
reoxut of Its work in Banna, has been the 
ptaotkal teaaifonnatUm of the Karens and 
the Ka<dilns whose lananages has been reduced' 
to WTithig by the Itianion The Chins of the 
Chin aui Tracts are also progreseinR al<ms 
these Unas under the influence of the Mission The 
work in Assam embraces 11 dlilMeat iangoages . 
and large eflortsare being made amongst the em- 
ployees of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at lUmgoon is the largest and finest in Burma 

In the year 1836 the field staff numbered 
102 missionaries, 6,814 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,860 organised Churches of whioh 
2.3S& were self-supportlnfl Church members 
numbered 3,13,648 In tbe 2,363 Sunday 
Schools were muolled 1,03,768 pupils Tha 
Million conducted 2.662 schools of sll grades. 
Judson College at Bangoon and the Agrlcuttural 
School at Pyinmana being among them, 
with 85,409 stndenta enrolled 13 hospltalB and 
84 dispensarleB treated 11,188 inpatients end 
1,02,287 outpatients Christians of alt com- 
niunlties among whom the Mission works, 
contributed over Ea 6,42,654 for this religious 
and benevolent work daring the year. 

Tn AxmoAif BipnsT assim limnoN 
was opened in 1886, and has ll main stations 
staffed by about 63 missionaries. There are 
864 native workers, 966 organised ohnrohes, 
63,141 baptised members, 412 schools of all 

G rades Inefudlng 2 Hlg^ 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
0 station schools 4 Hospluli and 6 Dispen- 
saries treated 1,984 lo-patlents end 26,467 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried out in 11 different languages. 

Trtaturmr and CorrMponitna SeertUury Miss 
Marion 0 Burnham, Gaubatl, Assam. 

AXUIOAH BaPTUT, BinOAlrOUSSa Mission - 
oommsneed in 1836. Arsa of ocoupation Midna- 
pots district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
Orlma and Jamshadpur Town of Bihar, 
Work ohiafly for Oriya and fiantal peoples. 
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iHi AMiAioai Barasf Tnuav Musion 
—Was eonuneoesd In the year 183& and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Ountor, Klittta, and 
Knnool DMtrlots, parts of the Deecan and an 
Important work In Madras Md the surrounding 
vkiblty. Its main work Is svangeUsm, but Miere 

e also Educational and Medical CnsMtutions 
fmportaooe. Industrial departments are 
maintained also In oonnectlon with tbe Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and KumooU 
Teacher Training Schools tor men are xnalntalnsd 
St Bapatla and Cambum, and Icaoherllalning 
Soboofs for Women at Ungolo and Nallore. 
Organised Telugu Churobes number 86S. with 
10^282 oommunloants There are 68 mission* 
srios, and 2,404 Indian workers The Mission 
maintains a Theologioal Seminary at Bama* 
patnam for the training of Indian preachers, 
A Bible Training School for tbe training 
of Telugu women Is located at Nellore A total 
of 87,487 receive instruction In 1,149 prlmarv 
schools, 26 hiuher elementary schools and 4 high 
schools In Jifidteal work 0 Hospitals and 10 
Dispensaries report 41,825 paUeuls, and 1,886 
operations during 1U36 

Sscfstofy— Bev T Wathns, Ougolo, Quntur 
District, South India 

THx AusnUAUM Baftist Foukiqn Ml8> 
BIOS —(Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
of operations Is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 27 Australian workers There are 
8,660 communicants and a Christian community 
of 6,761 

SecrOary, t'teld Council The Bev K E 
Watson, Mission House, Comilla, £ Bengal. 

Thk Btbiot Baptist Mibbios— H as 21 
European Missionaries, and 239 Indian workers 
In Madras, Ohln^eput, Salem, Kamnad and 
TinDevelly Districts Communicants number 
1,592, organised oliuxches5e, Day and Sunday 
schools 67, with 3,742 pupils. 

Treasurer Eev D Morllng, Kovilpatti, 
Tinnevelly District 

Seerdary Eev D A Thrower, Kllpauk, 

Madras. 


PBESBYTEBIAN SOCIETIES. 


THB IMB FIXBBTTXUAII CBUlOB Mibsiob — 
operates in Ouiarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 83 Missionaries of whom 11 are clerical, 14 
EducatioBallsts, 4 are Doctors and 4 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 616, of whom 20 are 
Pasters, 64 Evangelists. 6 Colporteurs, 46 Bible- , 
women, and 863 are Teachers. There are 19 
Organised Cburches, a communicant roll of 
2,371, and a Christian Community of 8,862 In ] 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several i 
Dtopaasariea, with 2,932 In-psilenta, 21,620 new 
oasea, and a iotsd attandanoe of 83,608 Tbe | 
MJeMws e oadwta 8 Hi|^ 8^0^ 1 Anglo-i 
Vamaeular School, 1 Preparatory SebooT at 
Paranlll and 131 Vemacnlar achoola affording 


taWsn lor 8,869 p«pUs, also 1 crdchs, 4 
OtptaMgss, an ladmirial Sebool at Bortad. a 


Teachers’ Training College for Women at Bortad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmeds bad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat Tbe Mission bss msde a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score la connection with it, most of them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 8 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
In the Paneb Mahals and Kewa Kantha district*, 
with Farm Ctrionies attached 

Seeretarv Kev George ItilMon, n A , Eajkot. 

TH* UHITID PWMBTTSaJAB CSUKOB OM 
NotTH AxmOA —The Slalkot Mission of this 
Church was estabUsbed at Bialkot in the Punjab, 
In 1866. It Is now carrying on work in the 
MvU disMiets in the Punjab and two in the 
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Punjab lU mlaelonu rles uuui bei 81. Iti educa- 
tional work coinpofi(‘ii one llieological Seminary, 
one College, lour High Schools, one Indnstrlsl 
school, 8 Middle schools and 83 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1037 
was 10,363 Medical work is carried on through 
five Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries The oom- 
munlcant mombersliip of the Churdi which 
has been ostabllshed is 45,873 and the total 
Christian community 90,088 
Ovneral Secretary Eev H 0 Chambers, D d . 
American Mission, Gujaranwala 
THK AMhniCAN Pbebbttbuiai* Mibsiok ope 
rat^s In three main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1«84), North India (18301 and Western India 
(1870) Missions According to statistics lor 
the year ending Man h, 31 1938, the American 
staff. Including women and special-term 
Missionaries n urn bei 8 199, and the Indian staff 
933 There aio two and thlrtv main stations 
and 168 out statiotiH Organised churches 
number 99 of whhh 29 arc entirely self- 
supporting Tliere are 13,251 eommunioants 
and a total baptized coninumity of 31,36.5 
Kducatloual work as follows — Two men’s 
colleges and an interest In the Isabella Thobum 
and Klnnalrd Colleges for Uoman, — students 
about 3,000 , one Theological College, students 
Jo , two Training Schools for Vlllag** Workers , 
twelve High Schools , two Industrial Schools , 
three Agricultural Demonstration Farms .four 
i’eachers’ Training Departments , The Mlraj 
Medical School and an Interest In the Ludhiana 
Medical College for Women ,110 Elementary 
Schools , 167 Schools of all grades,— pupils 
about 11, 068 

Medical Work —Eight Hospitals, twenty 
fl\e Dispensaries 

Evangelistic Work — 208 Sunday Schools, 
wltli an average attendance of 6,666 pupils 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of the Indian church, have increased 
slight!} 

The Hospital nt Mlraj, founded by the 
late blr W'illiam J W unless and under the 
care of It II il Uoluon is well-known 
throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the prlnclpulshlp of Dr S K 
Datta, Is equally well-known and valued in the 
Pimjab The Ewing Christian (ollege (Dr 
C H nice. Principal) and Allahabad Agiicul 
turul Institute (Di S Higgiu bottom. Principal) 
have grown rapidly In numbers and influence 
Secretary of CouncU of A P Muttons in 
India —The Hev J B Weir, Ph D , DP, 

‘ Luwrlston,” Dehxa Dun, U P 
Secretary, North India Mutton — The Ee\ 
K. L. Parker, Ph D,A F. Misalou, Fatebgath 
Secretary, Punjab Mutton — The Eev. H. J 
Strickler, d d , Mission Compound, Shshdara 
Mills, Punjab. 

Secretary, Western India Mutton — 
Ml J L Ooheen, LLD,A P Mission, Ssngli.j 
SMC 

The New Zealand PEBSBTTBaiAN Mission— 
Commenced as recently as 1010 at Jagadhrl, 
Punjab 

Seerttary * Be\ J L. Gray, Jagadhri, Dist. 
A mbs Ha 


Tbb Uutbd CaoBon ov Caiada IfiranoK — 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 main statkma In 
Indore, Gwalior, Botlam, Dhar, J‘aoTa, Silamau, 
Bhopal and Bimswara States. Tim lOMlon 
staff ntunbers 71, Indian workers SOO This 
Mission works in oonjimotlon with the Mahra 
Church-Council and also the Batlam Chnrdi 
Council of the United Church of Hortbem India, 
which reports for this part of Ita tenltory — 
Organised churches 62 , Unorganised churches 
4 , Communioanta 8,861 , Baptised non-com- 
munkants 21,678 , Unhaptised adherents 8,986 , 
Total Christian Community 84,614 

Edncatlonal work eompiises Elements^ and 
Middle Schools for bo^ and girls , a High ^hool 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Seminary Women’s industrial work Is carried 
on in Mhow and Kutlam, and Vocational Train 
ing for boys Is a feature of the Easalpurs Boys’ 
School, where training Is provided in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and welding 

The Medical work Is large There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
statloDs 

General Secretary of Mutton — Eev J T 
Taylor, b A , D D , Indore 

AttociaU Secretary of Mutton — Miss F £ 
Clearlhue, Kharua, C I (Pui Mehldpur Eoad 
Station) 

Seerttary of Malm Chureh-Counctl — ^Eev 
J W Netram of Sehoie, C I 

Secretary of Ratlam Church Council — Eev 
C F Grant, Banswara, S Eajputana 

Tub Canadian Pkbsbvtbeian Mission 
operates In two sections, the Northern Section 
with headquarters at Jhansl in the U P , and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
fibU Field y 

In Central India the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Alirajpur, Barwanl, Jobat 
and Kathlwara also parts of the States of Jbabua, 
Cldtota Udaipur (in the Bombay Preaidenoy) 
and Dhar, Indore and Gwalior bordering on the 
Jobat-Barwanl Eoad The live central stations 
are Amklmt, Mendha and Alirajpur located In 
Alirajpur State, Jobat in the State of Jobat and 
Barwanl in Barwanl State The staff consists 
of 19 missionsries and 60 Indian workers. There 
are several elementary schools in the area and a 
central Anglo-Vemacular School at Amkhut 
in which upwards of 800 children are being 
educated At Amkhut also there Is a Children's 
Nurserv Home, and a Dispensary with a Christ- 
ian Bhil graduate Doctor, mlnistmlng to his own 
people At Jobat there is a General 60 bed 
llowital with a Canadian Medical man. Dr W. 
E Quinn In charge. 

There are in the district 7 organised and 2 
unorganized oongregations with a (kmunonksant 
memberehlp of 376 and a baptised oommuntty 
of al^tiy over 1,600 

SeertUtry —The Bev. D B. MfiDnnald, 
Amldmt P 0 Central India ( Fui DohaiLl 
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Hie Jhenftl Section formerly known m tlie 
Owellor HiiiUMi wne founded by the Ute Dr. J. 
WUlde In 1006. There is now * cUff of 
miMieneriee end twenty;flve Indlen worker* 
who ere en^ed in Jbensi city, Beefferh, 
Beregeon, Beoina and the 11111000(1100 viUegee 
AeUiitlee inelnde Analo>vemacnlar middle 
•ehooU for both boyi and girls and hostde iot 
Christian pnpils In woh. There ere also an 
orjdianage for children nndsr school age, a 
dispensary and an Industrial school for boys 
There Is an agrionltnral seitlemeot at £tag»h 
whnre the lOaalon has a farm of 1,200 acres 
There are two organised ohnrohes having a 
(uunmnnloant membership of 160. 

^sdrshiry — -Urs A Uackay. 

Til wnra CiLTi nuno luneMsr ( puaBT- 
TnuBlhUmoB eeUbUshed la 1640 with a stsfl 
of 64 Missionaries, 1,200 In dia n workers, oeenpies 
stations la Assam in the KhasMa and Jaintla 
Hills, the Lnshai Hills and at Sylhetand Oaehar 
The Ehassla language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible trai^ted, and many books 
pnblished in that language by the Mission A 
large amonat of Uteratnre has also been pro* 
dnoed in the Lushai language. Oommanl($aiits 
number 46,884 , the total Christian community 
128,677 , orgsnlMtd Churches 702 * Elementary 
selwols number 711, Scholars 26,725, tn addition 


tolndnalilai admoia and Trakslnt tenUlwMiWi 
3 ThenloilDal Bealnailm, SaitafSeboois 081 «id 
Behcian 68,670. Four Honltals and csnrsvnl 
Ptipeuarlea provide annually for more than 
20,000 pattato 

Bsemmw ‘ Bev.G. Angell, Jones, P.O Jowat, 
Shillottg, Assam 

Tn Anoor mmon oy Tin RxrouiXD 
CsuBOH —In Amcrtca organised in 1868 oocupfea 
most of the North and South Arcot and Cbtttsor 
Districts in South India with a staff of 48 
Miaskmarlea, 700 Indian workers ; Qhutdies 16. 
Commnnlcants 7,882 T(>tal Christian (kmunnni^ 
24,430, Boeing Sduxils 17, Btholm 1,107, 
Theological Seminary 1, Students 37, Voortiein 
CoUege 1, Students 106, High Schools 4, Studebte 
1,600, Training Schools 2, Students 128. Indus* 
trial Schools 2. Btudeots 103, Agrlooltaxal 
Farm 1, Students 137, Elementary Soboida 
140, Students 7,230, Hospitals 2, Dlspensariss 6, 
ln*patlenti 2,017, Outpatients 26,488 ezduding 
the Union Medical CkAlm fiospiti^ and Die* 
pCDSuries, VcUore , Staff e6 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for 8. India is near MadanapaUe, 
Arogiavaram P 0 , Chlttoor District. 

Sterttary Hev C E Wl(ircnga, H 4 . X> 1) , 
Vellore, N Arcot 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Thb aukricav BoiEb or ooumtnoirxBB 
FOE Fobuob M 1 B 8 IOR 8 —The American Board of 
CommisionerB for Foreign Ifisslons has two large 
missions, the American Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission The Marathi Mission covers a 
considerable portion of Bombay Presidency with 
centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Eahuri, 
Vadala, Slrur, Sholapur, Satara and Wal It 
was commenced In 1813, the first American 
Mission In India Its activities are large and 
varied The staff for 1938 included 38 misslooa* 
rles and 424 Indian workeri^ operating In 11 sta* 
tions and 143 outstatlons There are 69 churches 
with 6,728 communicants The educational 
work includes 7 secoudary and training schools 
with 988 pupils Tliere are 67 primary schools 
and 10 kindergartens with a total of 4,868 pupils 
A school for the blind Is conducted in Bombay 
and Industrial schools are carried on in three 
centres In the hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year, were treated a total of 70,211 
patients The mission has six major soda] 
service centres under Its charge Including the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House In Bombay 
Seerkary.W, Q Swart, Ahmednagar 
MibUBA Chuaoh Oomron..— The Madura 
Church Council is a branch of the South India 
United Cbordi. and is to diarge of the Ghristiaa { 
commimity that bu develop^ thzoi^ the work 
of the Madma Mlsskm. Ti» Madura Cbmrchj 
OonucU to to charge of 81 pastontes^bont 179 
vtUigB seboob and five btge JOnneDtary 
HlgfaCT Grade Oo*edtteatiooal Boarding Bdmob 


The Secretary of this organisation is Bev. Paul 
Baj Thomas, FasumaUl. 

Maduba Mission banoam— The work for* 
merly carried on by the Madura Misslou was 
transferred to the Madura Bangam in January, 
1934, and the Bangam now oarriai on all the 
work formerly administered by tbe Mission 
except the American College, Madura, which 
has its own governing council The Principal 
of the College b Edgir M Flint, Esq , M A , 

B8C 

The iustltutions under the Bangam are — 

The PoBumabl High and Traiuing School 
for Boys 

The Capron Hall High and Training School 
for Girls 

The Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalal 

The Lucy Perry Noble Institute for Women 

Tbe WiUb F Pierce Memorial Honital for 
Men and Tbe Hospital for Women and (^Idren. 

The Madura Church Council of tbe South 
[Indb United Church adminlateia all affaln 
connected with the (hurch and wUb elementaj^ 
education in tbe vUlagea The Secretary of 
the Church Council b Bev Panlrai Tbcenai^ 
B A , B D , Tirumangabm, Madura Dburiot, 

Tbe Secreta^ of tbe Madura MisMon SangMB 
bBev, JolinJ Baantaga, MA., p P , PaaBmalaf, 
Madura District 
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sn UQtBlOiJI Oouiai, Masuba — TtM 
ABMrtMn Oolkge, thM looKtod ai FSMUDatoi, 
im aiUtitiiil with the Univenlty oi Ifedna 
M * Meond Onule College la 1^1. In 1004 
the College Department woe removed to Hadora 
wtMva for ftve years tt was aoeommodated in 
wlMt la now the Union ChiiatlaB High Sdaaot 
bsOilUBg. In 1000 the College waa removed 
to Ita preeent atte In TallakHttm on the north 
aMe of the Valgai river It waa affiliated aa a { 
FUrat Grade in 1018. 


In 1034 4 t the time of the centenary of the 
Mlaalon, the American College became orgautoallv 
Independent under ita own Governing Cotmei! 
In the aame year it was granted affiliation aa an 
Honoun College 


niapreaent College aite comprises about forty 
aeaea. On the College grounds are located the 
Uhin OoUege Ball, the Ellen fi. Jamea HaU 
of Bdenoe. BtoghMOton Ball, tha Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Momorlal library. Main Homl, 
Znmbro Memorial Hoetel, Dining Halla, 
Prindpare realdmioe. Warden*! Lodge, font 
additional bungalows, and athletlo fleldt. 


Tu SCAiDiManui AtuAKOi Miaaioi or] 
NOsn AlOUUaA The misdon staff In Khandesb 
la npreaented by 26 mhalonarlea and 60 
Indian workera There are 622 ohuroh membert 
In good atandiug with 1,176 In Sunday Bdiooli 
26 Elementary Schools provide for 648 pupils 
Stcrelary , — Miss Olga E Kosceu, iNavapur, 
Weat Kbandesh 


Tn SwsDUH ALUAMCK HisuoK —Working 
among Bhlls, Hindus and Muhammadans in 
West Khandesh, has 18 missionaries and 80 1 
Indian workers There are 8 oongregatlonswltb 
a total membership of 1,234 of whom 024 are | 
oommunicants There are 16 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 6 School Homes. The 
pupUi In all lobools number 646 
89onUry — Miss Blln V Aodersou, Shlrpur* 
Weat Khandesh 


Frsi Chxtboh or Fiklakd Mission —Total 
lUfl Is represented by 10 foreign Mlatlonaries, 
11 catechists and 6 teachers There are 101 
baptlMd adult Christians, 104 children and total 
community about two hundred tFlve day 
schools, 6 Sunday schools, 4 dispensaries and 2 
weaving, etc., Industry. 


Horn StettUtty .^Professor B. 
Annankatu. 1, HeUiUd, Suomi (Vliitaad). 


I A litld Stentary — Eev. E A. onUa, Gbum, 
D.H1L 


Tn Lohsoii MisfltoiiaET BoomT.— Com 
meneed work la India tn 1708 and ooeoptaa 3 
eentree in N. India, 18 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mlaafain rntgafee In every 
itorm of Mtelonary activity. 


I The European staff numbers 88, Indian 
workers 2,847, Organised Okurohes 620, 
Commonicante 29,816 and Christian Com- 
munity £00,076. Then are 1 Christian College, 
students 169] 2 Theological iBStitatioaa, 
students 70 ; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114, 12 high lobools, pupils 4,849, 26 
Boarding eobools, schdart 1,187 and 862 
Elementary sohoob with 46,371 scholan In 
medlcai work Hospital! number 6, Kutmis 7 Euro- 
pMue and 88 Assistants, 14 qualiffed doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Asaktants and 10,418 lu- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for the year. 


The main centres of the Mission in 27 India are 
at Oatentta and Murshldabad District, Bengal , 
L M.S work tn the United Provinces hss been 
clos^ but a UuioD MhisioD of the W M. 8 , 
CMS and L. M B has been opened in Bensres 
City of which the Eev 8 E HdtoftbeW MS 
is Superintendent. This Mission concentrates 
espedally on work amongst pilgrims and students 
Bpedal efforts are made smonpt the 
Ifama Sudras, The 8 India dlatrlot and 
Travancore are divided Into the Kanarese, 
Tehign, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 19 
stations and 969 outstaUons At Kagerooil 

g 'ravanoore) If the Scott Christian Collie and 
igb School with 986 studeute, a Church and 
oongregation said to be the largest in India 
and a Printing Press, tlm centre of the B. 
Travancore Tract Society. 


India— Seeretary and Tnoeurer—Uey. L. J 
Thomas, 18, Lavelle Eoad, Bangalore. 

Sengol Stentary -Eev Hilary A. WUson, 
BA, 1/0, Ashutosh Mookcrjl Eoad, P 0 
Elgin Eosd, Calcutta. 

Benam Superintendent.— Bar 8 E. Holt, 
Eamkatora, Benares Cantonment, U. P. 


ALL-INDU MISSIONS. 


Tn OHRMTIAN iSD MI88IOVART AlUAVOl. 
—Dates from the year 1898 under the name 
of the International Miaakmary AUlanoe, but a 
DUmtMr of ita mlutonaries were at work, 
Barer Province much earlier. Work Is earried 
on In the Provlncea of Barer, Khandesh and 
Gujarat There Is a staff of 60 missionaries and 
96 Indian workws The number of mlsaion 
statkmi and pastoia Is 16 wHh 28 ontitatlons 
Tlmv Is s Christian commnnity of 2,085 adults 
There are 4 IBoardlng Bohools, 2 for boyaand 2 
for girls. There Is one BngUsh oongregation at 
Bhusawal 

^Jtoendive fieeretanr .—The Eev E.E. Garner, 
AltoSTBuar, OJP. 


m cbviob orm BRnnu (AnRiOAi) 
—Opened work in 1896, and operatee in Broadi, 
Buret and Thane Distrl^ also in Basoda and 
Bajpipla SUtea. Ita staff number 42 formgn 
workers laeinding misstonariea’ wlvea, and 208 
Indian workers. The nantised (immersed) 
memberahip standi at 8,486 EdnoaUoa is earried 
on in2 Boya’ Boarding Schools, £ Olrh* Board- 
ings, and In 8 Oo-eduoatioiuil Boaidiafs with 
sepamte hostel ^uarten Village Day Sehoele 


876, mato 8,488, total 4,286 There are 98 
Sunday SeboolB bavtag 177 te a i b ers, and a 
total eafoliueat<rf 9^. There wwe 4MSt9 
oalle at Iflaslon dlspeittailee ia 1088. The 
forsiga RMdleal staff eoasiste ot three doetoea, 
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&iin6t,lBAai«cit]iiork li «nl«d <m la 

ol tht BMHMllDg flehoi^. A «oo«ttoii*l 
Mliool, tafiltttag tMohm* tainiBg, ulllace 
tnim mA tpimularttor bajn aiA a aciiool of 
pnettoal uta ftn jfacto an condiMloi at 
AaUeamr. Btansdlatta, Tampenum and 
Pobnoation worfc notin do* emfhaals 

Stentarjf A. Bllokenstaff, 82, Esplanada 
Boad. Bombay 

THB P005A AITD HTDUN VlUUOl MlSSIOIl— 
Fonndad in 180S MlBaioa Statioiii —Poona Olt>, 
Khed Sbivapnr, Poona Diitrict . Naaraporand 
Bbor (Bhor State), Poona Dlatrtct . Lonimd, If. 
S 1L Satan DUtrict, Fhattan. (Pattan 
State); Satan DUtrict; Faadbarpnr, Sholapar 
DUtiM. Nateirata, SboUpur Dlatrict, Akma, 
SboUpor DUtfiot Shirwal, Poona DUtrlot 
Shed, DUtrlot Batoagiri, Hahod, DUtrict 
• Sholi^. 

The Staff eonaUti of 46 Bnropean and 48 
Indian mrkera, wttli a comtnimtty of about tOO 
Indian canUtUns and theirfamiiM The main 
work U eTangeUBlng in the viUasea, women’i 
senana work, and prlaMry ednoatlon Medieal 
work ia oonduoted at moet atation. with a 
hoapttalat Pandbarpor. MImIod HeadqaaHo'B, 
17 Napier Hoad, PMna 

Smsretary —Bov B. D Davldaon 

THI AMBUOIH OHOBOHlg Of OOD MUglOIT— 
Haa four miMionariei at Bogfa, two at Ehan- 
ianpur, Bogra DUtrlot. Bengal and lour at 
(JluUkrla. Howrah DUtrict, Bengal 

Prmdefil -»B«v H W Cover, u A , Bogra, 
L B BaUway 

Secretary — HUa Eunice CaUin, Ulubarta, 
Howrah DUtrlot 

IH UoiA GnuTiAa UiMioi —Found- 
ed in 1807, baa 41 OrgauUed OfcUNlMa. 
17 MlaalOBarlea, 68 ataUona and ont-atatlona, 
1.760 Ooaamnnieaata, 61 Primary aobotrta and 
one Industrial Sobool and Bible School lo the 
£Uore DUtrlot, aUo Btatloa at Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, 8, IndU, also Colony for 
young peo^e of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
eta dJmora, U. P stations also in Nawara^va, 
Mulpotha, Uea Provlnoe and PolgahaweUa, 
Ceylon , Girls’ Or|diaoage at Nnwara Ellya , In 
dttstrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Nuwaxa Eliya Total Christian community 
4,002 Magaxinea —English Mi*tionarjf Notts 
and Teiugu t C M. Mtttengtr. 

Diredort — Bev Arnold Paynter, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U P and Mrs A L Fayhter, 
Nnwara Ettya, CeyloD 

Tn OiuBOH or THi Nasabbkb Miasioir — 
Has Us headquarters for India at BuUaiu, 
Berar, where ti has a Boys’ Boarding School 
In Chlldili, 14 rnllea from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ BoakUng School At Basim, Berar, 86 
mlUs from Buldana there U a Day School, 
a Bible Training Sdtool and a Women’s and 
ChUdnn’e Oim^tal. At preemit ttiere ere 
II mUrionartaitt India and a foroe (ff 40 Indlaa 
Prsadhmi, TeMban and BBdo women. 

Misfkm Okatrmtui Bet. John McKay, 

' ‘ ~aEK,C.P. 


xhi iliwMEaiwi lAm mams*»x amooi- 
Anox ‘—Bat four mlaahMHiles In Indk. thgr 
Me Bew. and Mrs. Ar&a^. 0aHMeA,4dra^ 
M.JUy^imdMUe Xmma X. iMdUanAldae 
Glam HauBoi,BaghauUh|mr,Manhhiim DUMflL 

Tn TmCAX Mustoi— OBaa 4 MUMon 
Miea with haadqavtera at DaHeellng and 
Tibet aa its objectlfe. <Sier^err>~kr. J KeHy, 

DaleMIng. 

Tn inpui MmovatT booiitt ot TirkS* 
TBur (DouAxii Mntioi)— op^ In ism, 
operates in Uie Warangal Dli^t of the NUam’e 
Dominions as well as among the bui trihea 
oaUed PalUre in the BrUUh and Trayaaeore 
Hills. It U tbs mUatonary effort of tbs 
GhrUUana of TtamersUy Ilvliw in India and 
overaeas. There are now nearly 18,000 Teiugu 
ChrUUani tnlBO vUlagee end 600 PnUyar 
ChrUtUne In tbe hJlU The Soelety puMUhee 
monthly TiUMUaioiMryriiUUigenMreonteintim 
information about the Bodety's work In both 
the fields. 

EfefUarp— Ber D. D. Bajamanl, FelamooMah. 

THI Miauol TO Lima— Founded in lt74. 
is an iuterdenominatfonal and intematlonai 
Society for the estabiUbmentaad malntenanee of 
Homes and Insttmtlona for Lenars and of fbelr 
untainted cbEdren woridnf in SO ce n n t riae but 
largely in India, Burma, OUma, Korea and Japan. 
Its work in India U eanUd on through 
co-operation with 80 MUelonary BoolatUa. In 
India and Burma, aloM the MUalon now haa M 
Aa3riuma ot its own with upwMda of 7,100 
Inmates and U aiding or has some eoanairtlea 
wHh work for lepers at 22 other jdaoea in India. 
Altogether In India and Burma over 10,000 
lepers ere being helped. 

The Miaakm aUo provides for tbe segregation 
of tbe healthy chfidren of lepers Uom thelx 
dis e ased parents More than 800 cbUdren are 
thus beiag eared from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of tbe work of the 
Mission U the msMure oi eucoeiefui medical 
treatment whereby early oases both adults 
and children are now benefiUng. 

Most of tbe MUelon'e income U reeelved from 
roluntary OQotdbuttoDi Some funds are raised 
tn India and Burma but tbe bulk of the money 
expended by the MUeion In India and Burma U 
reoeired tron Britain, although tbe pcovlncial 
Gorerumente give regular mslntenanee grants. 

There U an Indian Auxiliary of the MUeton 
toLepen, of whldi Lady Braboume, Lady 
Marjocle Bisklne, and Lady Hnbback axe Vioe> 
fkeadeate. 

Hon. Trtutnrtr —William Molatyr^ Esq., 
o/oMacneiU A Co , 2, Faiilie Place, ^toutta. 


Boa, Trmnurert — B. 0 Lowwtee, 

{ leq., 0/0 Messrs. KUUek, Huon A Co., Bombay. 

Tbe General Secretary ot the MUekm U 
Mr W. H P Andenou, 7. Bioomebury Square, 
Loodca.W.CL The Seoretary for India li Mr. 
A. Donald Miller, PamHa, Bihar. 

TUI Bituoin BITO10 MunoiAur Umoi 
—An Inter-den ortia atkma l Boelety eootmenoed 
woak at Motihari, BOwr, to 1900, tmH iSw 
oeeuptee 8 atatioae and • out«tatlou b| tlw 
Cbamparan and fiMan DUtrlete, wMii a staff 
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ot 80 Evaopean ftud 8 IndUo MiMlonulet and 
40 other lodlan worker* The Mbiion meia* 
teliu 1 Hofpftal, 1 Glrlf’ OrptMoage, 1 Women’* 
Home, 1 Boys' Orphanage and Boarding School 
with Cbrpeniry Indosl^ department, 1 M. B 
8<diool with 200 pupiU Commnnlcante number 
200 . _ 

Secretary .—Rev 8 tT. Iaw, Hotiharl, 
(%amparan, Bihar 

Ths Baxaui, Mbdioal llisuoK, aflUiated with 
the Begiona Beyond Missionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at Baxaul, Chamnaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 1 European Nursing 
Sister, 1 European Lady Evangelist and 12 
Nepalese and Indian workers 
Secretary-~-T)t H C Dnnoan 
Thb National Missioitart Sooibtt or 
IttniA—BstabUshed 1005, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians , has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 160 helpers and voluntary 
workers, operates in Monteome^ District 
(the Fnnjab), Flrozabad (U P ), fialuaghat, ; 
Mymensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B. dt O ), Hurwahi (OP), North Kanara, Mlrai 
gaon (W India), Parkal Taluk (Nisam’s Domi- 
nions) and Tirupattur Talak (N. Aroot) Direct 
evangelistic work from 50 Centres in 0 language 
areas. Interdenominational, Thirty-four Ele- 
mentary Bohoois with two hostels for tx^s 
and one for girls, one High School with hostel, 
one First Grade College with Hostel, one printing 
press, three dispensaries, two Hoeidtals and 
one Child Welfare Centre Annual expenditure i 
Bs. 60,000 exdadlng seU-suppprtlng InstituUons, 
The NaiioruU Mietiomry IraeUyieneer (a montiiiy 
ionmai In BngUsh sold at Be. 1 per year post 
tree), Dsspetai (a monthly Journal in Tamil 
and Kanarese) at 8 annas per year, post free 
Aidreet —N. M S House, Royapettah, 
Madras 

PruUUni —The Bt Bev 8 K Tarafdar 
General Sectary —Mr Thomas David, b a , 
BP (S T M),Madra8 

Thb Betbnth-Dat Adviktut Mibsiob ~ 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work In India In 1808, and now employ a staff of 
690 workers, European and Indian, including 
one hundred and seventy mdalned and licensed 
mtnbtert. Bvangdistic and ednoational work 
to oondnoted in sixteen vernaculars, beside 
wmrk for KnifftohHroeaUng peoples In the large 
ottiea. For administrative purposes, there are 
flva branch organisations located as follows — 
Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Western 
India (Pastor N 0 Wilson, Supcrlnteo- 
dent) Office Addrest . Salisbury Park, 
Poona 

Seventh-day Adventist lifission — B u r m a 

S Pastor J 0 Wilson, Superintendent) 
office Addme SO, Yoyle Boad, Bangoon 
Cantonment, Bangoon. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Northeast 
India. (Pastor F. H. Loeahy* Superinten- 
dent) Office Addrete: ** BargsJn **. Banchl 
Seventh-day Adventist lOssion— Northwest 
India. (Pastor I. F Bln^ Snperlntendmt.) 
Office Addrm iS, MthvbmJ Soad, 
l^w Delhi. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Sooth India 
(B M. ktoleen, Superintendent J Office 

Addrm : 9, Cunningham Bond, Bangalore 
The general h^quarters for India, Barm and 
Ceylon Is located at Salisbury Park, Poona N 
C Wilson, PresWent , A. B Nelson, Secretarv 
and Treasurer (Office Address . Post Box 16, 
Poona) On the same estate to an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the painting of 
health, temperance, evangelicat and associated 
literature. (Address Oriental Watafiiman 
Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona) 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of tlw country , and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education to 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of th( 
Institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work 

Eight physicians, one maternity worker 
(OM.B) and a number of qiwllfled nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being oondneted 
at thirty-two stations 

The baptised membership (adult) is 6,000 
ormnised into 122 churches , and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction 862 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 13,000 

Tile Bombay address is No 16, Club Back 
Boad, B>culla 

Thb Ahirioah HmifoiiiTB Missioh.— 
Bstabliabed 1899, worka in the 0. Provinoes 
Mission staff nnmbeis 85, Indian workers 182, 
Church membera 1,496, dilldren (unbaptlied) 
985, Industrial Training institutions 1, At^emy 
including High Sdiool, Normal Sdiool and 
BiMe Bdhool — Anglo-Yeracnlar School 2. Ele- 
raentary Schools 11, Onhanages 2, Widows 
Home 1, Hospital 1, Dtopenaartos 7, Leper 
Home 1, Home for untainted children of lepers 
2, Leper Ollnio 4 

Secretary J D Oraber, Dbamtari, 0. P. 
Thb QimBAL ooHmiHoi— MMHOHin 
MlsaiOB— SUrted in 1901 In the C Provln- 
oss Workers number 22 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangeltotio, Educational 
and Industrial work carried on Secretary 
Bev F J laaac, Janlgir, O P. 

Tri kuhku ahd oihtral India Hnx 
Mibsioh —Established 1890 in the 0 P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 13, Indian workers 
16, Cffinrohes 6, Oommnnioants 666 ; Christian 
Oommnnity 660 , 2 Boarding Schools with 60 
boarders and 2 Elementary skffiools 
Smetary —Bev. Carl Wyder, ElUebpnr, Berar, 

THl ClTLOH AlO) IHDU QBirKHAX MmiOH.— 
EstabUiffied 1892, ooonpiw stations in 
Mysor* State, in the Colmbatosre and Anaatapnr 
Dtotriets, also in the United Provinoes. 
Mistlon staff 46 ; Indian workers 61 ; Gburohee 
11; Oornmnnioants 867 : Christian oomaniatty 
2.660 , Orjdianafes 4 , Sdiooli 4 . PnpUs 281. 
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S0crttan^~--W. H. W. F*get, ‘^Mtipfth,* 
Btdutfdi Toira, Bangalon. 

Tn BOTg* OHmieniM Hon Misnox — 
Wm foondad hy Bsv. Albert Korton In 18M 
dnring a time when a wrlotta famine swept tiw 
Und 

Ati^eaent the lOstbn staff oonsiste of leven 
misslonarlet and 48 Indian workers There are 
two elementary adiools, one at Dhoad, Poona 
Dlstrlet, and one at Oral U F The total enrol* 
ment of the schools Is 220 ehlldren At Dbcmd 
there are two orphanages, one for boys and one 
lor girls 

The mission oonslsts of two main stations, j 
one at Dhond, Poona District and another at 
Oral, United Provinees. with two ontsiationsj 
In the U P, one In Jalann and the oth^r In 
Kalpi 

The work ot the mission Is, chiefly, oaring for j 
orphan boys and girls and eYangelistlo work In 
Defected villagea 

Rev John E Norton, the son of the late 
Bev Albert Norton, Is Director of the B C H . 
Mission stationed at Dhond, the headquarters 
ol the Mission 

Ladies’ Societies. 

ZixavA Bibli and Mxdioal Missios — 
This is an Inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 88, Sorrey Street, London, working 
among women and gtrls tn 6 stations in the 
Bomtey Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab There are 57 European 
MlNionary ladiee on the eUfl and 60 Aeelstant 
Misaionaites, 202 Indian teachers and mnnet 
and 81 Bible women Dnring 1937 there were 
6,514 in-patients in the three boepitale eupported 
by the ^iety (Naalk, Looknow and Awtoa) 
There were 21,966 ont-patlenti. 97,602 attend 
aneee at t^ Dispensaries In their 22 
Bohooli were 1,881 pnpile and there is a 
University Department at Lahore The 
evangellstio aide of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenenas, 864 women were ragmariy 
tau^t. Total expendltue in India £29,176 

Hon Trtaturer Rev Roland A Smith, M A 

Prsiident —The Lady Klnnalrd 


Nnteea and Oompoundani alao do mldwltery 
and am Inolndod tn this last llgare. 

The OoDege has been affiliated to the Pu^b 
University for the first two yean (rf the M B.B.8 
pooree, and it is hoped to attain full afllllatiOn 
in due course 

There are in training at present 16 H B B 8 
stodente, 188 LtoentiateB, 67 Nnnes, 10 oom* 

K unden, 2, Mother craft popUs and 104 Nmae 
ds and MMwlvea, making a t^ of fHiD 
j women being trained, besidee Indlgenoos Dah 
receiving Instraotlon at the Heiytli Centres 
run in connection wRh the Hoapital. Thsie 
are 8 City Centres, and 2 Village Dlspenaerlea. 

Daring the year 1938 there were 44S0 Xn* 
Patients, and 61,193 Out-Patients 
The Badlum and Deep X-Bav Therapy 
departments are meeting a great need, and ihoV 
good progress, and tiw fight against Tnbercnloiis 
la increasing In Intensity. Tuberouloels dlnki 
are held, and city visiting Is done on a com* 

E rehenslve scal^ while patients are admitted 
} a Garden Sanatorium outside the HoepHat 
Th> M 188 IOXAHT SKTTI. 111 XRT ton UxiTM- 
srrr Womx was founded in Bombay In 1890 
Its work is raligloos, social and ednoatkmal. 
The SetUement supplies a hostel tor University 
students ol all nationalitiea and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teariilng Is also given in 
pupils* homes. The Settlement staff tw part 
in many of the organlaed aotivltlsa for woman’s 
work in the city The Social Training Osntre 
for women is now an integral part of the work ot 
the Settlement The course, lasting a rw, 
includes both theoretical and practioaT work. 

Warden — O M Kaae, B BO (London) , 
Reynolds Road, BycuUa, Bombay 
Trr RAMABAI MoKTi Bfissioii (aflUlated with 
the Christian and Missionary AlUaoee Mission tn 
1926) the well-known work of the late Fandita 
Bamabal, shelters about 000 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, edneating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Bvangeiistlfi 
work is carried on In the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona Dletrlot. 

Miss Eunice Wells, 3$crettirif’Tr$<uw*r. 


Seerttaries —Bev H 8 Gregory, M A , and 
Miss N Lamport 

WOMXX’S OHUSnAH MiniOAA COLLMX 
with which la Inoorpmted xo PtrxiAB 
MXDIOAI. SOROOl. rOB WOMBX In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for (Aristlao 
Women was opened In Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Edneatlcn under Christian 
Inflnenoe to Indian women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, n BJi , M.A., x.b , m a.ao . etc. was tu 
Pounder and Prtnelpal The School is Inter- 
denominational. and trains students lor various i 
Missionary Societies 

The Memorial Hospital In oonnectlon with 
the OoHege haa 179 be^ and 64 cots. 

In 44 years S60 medioal stadente qualified 
aa Doeton, birides 160 Gompounders, 288 
Nonas a^ 970 Mldwtvas uid NunelDnlB. 


Disciple Societies 

The India Mission Dlsdples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Mlsiionary Sodsty, 
Indianapolis, Indians, UJSJl., begsn work in 
India in 1881. It works In the Central Pro- 
viness and South United Provinces There ere 
62 missionaries, including mlsslonsrlss' wivee, 
and 200 Indian workm. There are 17 erfan- 
Ised shurdus with the membenhte of MM. 
Then Is a Ohxistiao emnmnnlty of 6,000. There 

1 are 4 bospHais and 6 d 
Ml 8 In-prtisnte and 
were treated last year, 

1,36,161 treatmenia. Three boanUnf Mboeli 
for drla and one for b<»rs, with 

2 hoitw for boys show 379 tnmam There 
If one Leper Asylum with 120 fauiurttB. A 
Tuterenloos Banatortum adwOtted 1|0 pattssts 
during tlM year. An laduiB^ MMOl Is 


, , tn whleh 

14,066 out-petleBts 
wltik a ioM of 
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«i DMudi In •mmdoUoo 

A 400 Mre Item Is oMd for pmcllenl 
TbnlftwUHiPirtMteJnbbulpore printed 
lear About 8.000,000 pAfM of GiristiAa 
B. 2 IndustrlAl ScbooU, 2 High 
5 Middle Schools And 18 Primary 
irith About 1.621 under Instruction 

▲ustrAtlAn Braneb fau 8 Mhaion Stations 
Birirlct The Oreat Britain and 
i Brnnoh in Mmpnr District of U.P. 
Nlamaii District in Orissa These two 
so organised eonneoiion with the India 
Disoiides of Christ. 



Eiertiary and Treaturer W B Alexander, 
XtAblitpore. C F 

iBter-denomiBitioiial MiseioBs. 


CflifTRaL Abun MiBaion Founded 
1^. Head Oftoe, 47, Victoria Street, London, 
8 w.l , base on the N W Frontier at Mardan , 
advance stations at Bandapnr, Ourec, EargU, 
Slujite, and KMpalu Protestant, Bvangelioal 
lnw^denomlaational 18 European Missionaries 


Ml FteiHiM* SiBviOB Oouaon,.— The 
FcMIdr Bervioe Oonnoil works in five stations 
oflmltoshangabad District and in two stations 
in %tral India. 


The Ohurd), which Is composed of 6 Monthly 
HestlnM united in the Hid -India Yearly Meeting, 
Is larariy organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England 

There are 18 missionaries, 11 on the field 
and 2 on furlough also 8 retired missionaries 
living in the district 

The prlQOlpal activities are a general hospital 
with dispensary and nurses’ training depart- 
men^a nlmary School and an Anglo-Yernacu- 
btr Imdie school at Itarsi A Boarding school 
for rirls with Primarv and Anglo-Vernacular 
MMuie Departments at Sohagpur A Home 
for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are made 
for sale A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad for 
boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
sohoole there Two villages in the Seoni Tahsil 
of the Hoshangabad district in one of which, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
School 

An Ashram is maintained near Hosangabad, 
where village problems are studied, and work 
of Att eduoatlotei and social natore Is carried 
on. Wardens, Bujit and Doris Chetiingh 

There is also a Weavers Colony at Ebera, 
Itarsi, where hand loom olotb is made 

There are 168 members snd 1,400 adherents 
MlssloD Secretary Mini M Finch. Sohagpur, 
C P , Chnrch Seoetary Dhan Sln|^, Sohagpur, 
O.F. 


Tu Akbuoah Fbibbds* MiBMOir — With 
Missionaries Is working In Bmidelklu^, with 
HoBpMal for Women and Chfidrw at Ohhattepur, 
wtth Boys* sriiool at Harpa^imr, Oiphnnage, 
•vangelirile, ladnsirial and sohori work at 
ITowfoiif. 

imkndmt: Bev Everett L. OattoU. 

«, Cl. 


Tn Ou> OmeB Hbubw MmiDff was estab- 
lished In 1888, In CaloBtta, and Is saM to he 
the only Hebrew Ohiistian Agency in Lsdia 
Bon. Sicrriary ; Bev. L P Sheath, 11, Mission 
Bow, Calcutta. 


Lntheran Societies 

Thb iHbu Missiob or thb tjkitbd 
Luctbbab Obvboh IB Amxkioa ->O ommonly 
known u the United Lutheran Choroh Mlsolon 
Now working In close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Bvangelioal Lutheran Church, which 
was organised in 1027 The mission and Church 
together carry on work in Bast Godavari, West 
Godavari, Gontor, Nellomand Eumool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field in December 1088, 70, 
in December 1087, Indian staff of all grades, 

2.087 , Baptised membership. 181,878 , Schools, 

1.088 , Pupils, 48,168 There are a First Grade 
Ckdlege, three High SdiooU for boys, one High 
Sdiool for girls, one Normal Training School 
for Masters and one for Mistresses, a Theological 
Seminary, an Agricultural School, six Hospitals, 
a school for the Blind, a Tnberculo^ Sanatmam 
and a Printing Press 

Preatdent of the U L C iiittion Dr. 
R M Dunkelberger, Terrall, Gontur Dlstrlot 

Prendent of Andhra EeangeUatl Lutheran 
Church Bev L W Sliper, Guntnr 

The Bvabqbuoai. Natiobal missiobabt 
S ooiSTT or Stoobkolk, Swbdbb— a Ohnreh 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1886,ooenpie8 the 
Distrioti of Bangor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
the Central Frounces 


There arc about 8,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Bvangelioal Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The European and Indian staff 
numbers 81 and 188 respectively There is a 
training school for Indian workers and 22 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vemaoular Sdiools with 1,427 
Children in attendance. 42 Sunday Schools 
with 605 Christian and 1,807 non-Christian 
attending 6 Dispensariee with 88,105 
Mtlents during 1987 3 Workshops One 

Women's Industrial Sohoed One Widows’ Home 
with 84 Women 5 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 171 girls One Boarding School for boys 
and oue for girls Three Farms where Modem 
Village Uplift Is attempted 


C 


Sserriery— Bev B Asplund, Chhindwara, 


Thb Babel Evabqbuo Mibbiob with its 
headquarters in Mangalore, South EAnara, 
was founded in 1884 and is at {weeent oarT3rlttg 
on the work in the whole field occupied before 
the war with the exception of North Kaoara 
and the NUslris. It has at the beghming 
of 1080, 28 mlM stations ax^ 84 out-stations 
with a total missionary staff of 42 European 
and about 800 Indian workers. The mem- 
berahip of the churches Is 26,000. Educe- 
tlonal work embraces 100 sriiools, among 
which a Theological Seminary, a eeeond grade 
college and 7 h%h schools ^e total number 
of sohoton U 18,000. Medical workis done at 
Betgeri-Gadag. Bouthten Mahiatta Ooantry, 
fdisce a hosj^ for men and mmm and at 
Udlpl. South Hanara. where a hoepHnl for 
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women and chUdren U maintained. The Mission 
naafartalnt a Hone Industrial Departmsnt 
for women’s work There is also connected 
with the Mission a larwe Ihibllshing Depart- 
ment with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press with about 160 workers at Mangalore, 
S Kanara, It is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

PreiidenlandSeeretarv — Rev A Sireekelstm, 
Nettur, Tellicberry, Malabar 

The Peoeration of KvairaEiiCAt Luthbeak 
Ohukohes Ik Ikdia was established In 1926 as an 
outward expression of the spiritual unity of the 
Lutlieran Ohurdms In India It oonsiste of 9 
constituent churches and 6 co-operating Mis- 
sions in India with a total membership of over 
400,000 souls The work of the Federation is 
carried by tlte I'riennlal Confeieuoes of 
Federation, by its Executive Council, by a 
number of standiug and special Committees and 
by Its office-bearers 


Tasu STAiiwiLioAi Lmuax 
Organised Chnrehaa 49 ; Oidatned likW^ 
Mlnlstsn 89. other Indian woMen ini' 
Baptised msmbsyshlp 86,89B ; ftohooM tm 
Teaching sUfl 708 ; KpUs 18.063 boyi 
4.742 girls. 

PntUUnt — Bt. Bev 3 Sandsgren, ]Ui.» 
00, I K 0 , Bishop of Traaquehar. Trtdbh’ 
Dopoly. 


Musonxi EvAiraBUCAi. Ldyuuux Igou 
MISSION (MEL.1JC) la located In Hsit^ 
Aioot (Ambur, Yaalyaasbadl, PsmamlMt)* 
Salem (jCrlshna^I). Tanioro (Tanjore, Hegqm- 
tam, Annakadu), liiohiimpoly (Orddea MoakL 
Madura (Madura, Vdilakulam, PuthupatM). 
Bamnad (Valsurampattl, Dni^l). TMiimy 
(Vallioor, Vadakangulam) Districts, la Mysota 
(Kolar Oold Fields, Bangalore) and in Travsm* 
core (Nagercoll, Trlvandmin, Parasala, Nsyynt- 
tinkara, hednmangad, Ntiaroall, AUcppey aM 
I Shortly ). 


The office bearers for 1939-41 are as follows 

Prtndtnt and Treaturtr —Rev P Paradesl, 
B D , Luthergixi, Rajamundry 

Fwe-Pfsrtdenl —Rev 3 Roy Struck, M A , 
D.D„ Vegeswaram, Tallapudy T<h West Ooda- 
vary District 

Secretary —Rev P Gablez, Lie D., “ Iran- 
quebar House,” Trichinopoly. 

THXCHUBOHOFSwxsKnMifiBiox was founded 
in 1874 It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Oulmbatore, Madura and Ranmad Districts 
In conJniic*tloo with the Lelpslg Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission (L E L.M ) itoo-operatei with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lu^eran Church 
The CBM midntalus a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupsttur, an eye hospital 
at Coimbatore. High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, a High School for girls 
at Tanjorc and various Pruuary Schools. 

The European staff is 30 , School Teaching 
staff 191 , Schools 30 , Pupils, boys 2,9U1 and 
girls 1,279. 

Prestdent — Olof Johosson, (c 8 W 11 ), Arasa- 
radi, Madura 

Lnpzia EviNaxuoiL Lothikan mission — 
The Lutheran Mission work In India wae com- 
menced in 1706 by Qernmn Misskmarles under 
the Danish Tranquebar Mission It was taken 
up by the L.E L M. (founded In 1836) in 1841 
'ike I..ELM. re-entered into the work after 
the great war In 1927 It Is located in the 
Madras, Chinglepnt, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts. The Mission co-operates wlMi the 
Church of Sweden Mission ana the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Luthwan Church The L £ L M main- 
tains two High Schools for boys at Madraa and 
Shlyali (TanJ^ DL), 9 Elementary Schools for 
boys and girls In different places, and various 
other Institutions 

European staff 24 , Sdiools 11 , Teaching 
staff 121 , Pupils boys 1,642 and girls 1,060 

Pratidetd —Bev. P. QaaUer, Lie D , ” Tran- 
quabar House,” TrldUaopoly. 


1 hero are 42 missionaries (of whom 6 are on 
furloiiglt), 1 American teacher In olmrge of a 
school and boarding home for ohlklren of nUa- 
sionarles (in Kodalkanal), 2 male doctor (1 
American. 1 Indian), 2 American Zenana wor- 
kers, 1 Amecioan nurse, 1 American Famaw 
Educational worker, 8 training inqkltuUcsis for 
teachers. 1 for oateohlsts. 1 kheologloal seminary 
for training pastors, 8 high sei m ols. I hospital 
with 20 be^ 

STATlsnOB, November 1, 1938 * Souls, 17,310; 
baptised, 18,461, catechumens, 1788, adhe- 
rents, 2691 , native paators, 7 , evangellsta, 17 , 
catedilsts, 164 , teachers b^onglng to the 
Manx, 168, other teachers, 31, boardJag 
houses, 10 

THS aXNXSAl. SXOEBTAXT .—The B«v. B. M. 
Zorn, Nagercoll, Tzavanoore, South India 

The Danish Misbionaby Bocistt, estab- 
lished 1864 in South Arcot, workiim there and in 
North Arcot, on the S^varol Hills, in Madras 
and in Orissa has a total staff of 869 Indian 
and 61 European workers, coromunlcante, 3.186. 
Christian Commnulty 7,714. one High School 
one Secondary school, one Bible School tor 
Women, three Boarding Schools, three Industrial 
Schools, one hostel, 783 Elementory Schools, and 
two Hospitals, total scholars 0,074. 

Prerideut.— The Rev. C. Biudslev, NelUkop* 
pam 

Treasurer — Tlio Rev K Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T , Madras 


Tbb Santai, Mission of *hi Noiffina 
OHoaoHSf (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the BantaU)— Founded in 
1867, works Id the Santai Parsanas, Btrbhllto* 
Mursbldabad, Malda, RaDhabl, Dtnalpnr aad 
Ooalpara Work is principally anm tte 
Santals but also among Bengalis and the llean 
people (Boro) Mission stall nnmbars 88 af 
^m 2 medical mlwionarles. Indian Fmoxstl. 
other Indian workers 600, Chxlstlaa co n mu ntt y 
In organised oongreg^ns 21,441. 6 hoaMting 
schools with 900 pi^, 180 demeStoty 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 Indnstrlal school irtth 60 
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l priAting 1 orphanage with SO 
2 lUMWala, 4 dlapeuarlee, 1 leper 
with 800 leperi, 1 tea garden Acting 
: Bev £ Boaenlund, Dnmka, Santal 

Methodist Church. 


TSS IfSTHODIST MlSfilONART SOCIBTT com 
menced work la India, In 1817 The Mlaaloo 
In India apart from Ceylon la organised into 
7 Dlitrlots with their separate District Synods 
working under 2 Provincial Synods In con- 
neeUon with these Synods there is a large English 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to ICiUtary and English work 


Koblnson, was known as ** the prophet of Uw 
mass movement" Wide territories in vhidi 
movementa of gronps of people to Christian faith 
have been initiated have been transferred to 
other Churches. While theee group movements 
have until recent years been confined to the 
depressed classes and aboriginal tribes converts 
from the higher castes and from Islam have 
been numerous since 1890 

The educational work includes four colleges, 
with participation In two others, twenty two 
high schools, more than a score of utwmal 
training and tbeologiCEd ichoola and over a 
thousand schools of other grades. The pupils 
in these schools exceed forty thousand. 


The Districts oconpled Include 148 Circuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punlab, 
North West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Nizam's 
Dominions. The European staff numbers 
218 with 78 Indian ministers and 1,002 Catechists 
There are 413 Churches with a Christian com- 
munity of 122,969 and 33,969 Communicants 
There are a number of Circuits with their 
Cborohes thorou^y organised and self-sup- 
porting Eduoatlonal work comprises 3 Chris 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,768 students, 
6 Tbeologioa] Instltntes with 42 teachers and 
878 students , 1 1 High Schools with 286 teachers 
and 6,047 students, 9 Industrial Institutes with 
26 teachers and 242 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 119 teachers and 1,64^ scholars, 1,238 
ISlementary Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41,881 scholars. 

Medical work Is represented by 17 Medical j 
Institutions with 8 European and 12 Indian 
dootors, 8,877 2n*patleots and 61,137 Out- 
patients j 

Tax Mkthodist Ehsoopal Chitbou originated 
in the United States of America as an out- 
growth of the Wesleyan revival Unlike the 
Sfethodists of Great Britain those in the United 
States retained the Episcopal form of Church 
govenuuent Their separatton from the Church 
of England resulted from their decision to 
eleet bishops of their own and have them ordain 
mlnistera for their churches which were scattered 
over a wide teorritory and, being without au 
ordained ministry were clamouring for the 
Sacraments The first bishops were Thomas 
Coke, an ordained dergyman of the Oharcb of 
England, and Francis Asbury, a former la} 
pnadier whom John Wesley bad ordained and 
sent to the Colonies. 


This Church benn work In India at Bareilly 
and jbuoknow in the United Provinces in 1856 
Its baptised memberahip in India and Burma 
now totala about five hundred thousand In 
deven Annual Oonfer^oes, From these ooun- 
irtoe the Church sprei^ to Malaya, the Neth- 
anaoda Indies and & Phllllplne mlands, in the 
tell named of whidi It haa a memberahip of 

mooo. 

13iis Church is widely known for Its extendve 
eduoatlonal work for Indian and Anglo-Indian 
youtha, its association with " mass movements " 
or ** group movements " into Christianity and 
Ite cootinnitlotts to Chilstlan literature The 
ttit blaten» In India, the late Dr Jamea M 


Christian literature Is produied in EngUsh, 
Urdu, Hindi, Be^l, Oujerati, Marathi, Te- 
lugu, Eanarose, Burmese and Chinese The 
Lucknow Publishing House produces books aud 
periodicals in English, Hindi, Urdu and Roman 
Urdu Among the periodicals are The Indian 
Witness (a weekly), The Junior Methodist, and 
The Fellowship (monthlies), and Cbiistian Edu- 
cation and the Upper Room (quarterlies), all 
in English and The £aukab-l Hind, a weekly 
in Roman Urdu 

While the Church iu India is fully integrated 
in the wider Church and has not sought ludepen- 
dence it exercises nearly complete autonomy in 
India The governing body in India is the 
Central Conference, which meeta ouadrennially, 
its most recent session having been held at 
Hyderabad, Deccan, December 80th, 1938 to 
January 10th, 1980 Twenty four delegates 
are sent to the Quadrennial Qraerai Conference, 
whkb has hitherto met alwaya in the United 
Statea of America 

The Church reports about 600 ordained Indian 
and Burmese ministers, 4000 unordalned cate- 
chlste, evangelists and teachers and two hundred 
foreign missionaries mostly from the United 
States, but representing also Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Switzerland The Church is organized in 
72 Districts Host of the District Superinten- 
dents are ludlana. Misaiouaries have no authority 
in the Church except such ss comes with offices 
to which they are appointed There ia no 
separate mission organilEation 

At present there are three bishops A fourth 
will be chosen shortly The three bishops are 
not confined to separate dioceses but are general 
Bupeiintendenta with co-ordinate authority 
throughout India and Burma. For purpose of 
administration, however, each is assigned 
quadrennially to an area consisting of three or 
more Annual Conferences Bishops are elected 
for life but retire from active administration 
between their Oxty fifth and seventieth years. 
The Bishops now admlnistwiog are -—The Bt 
Rev Brenton Tbobum Badiey, MA, LL.D , 
Delhi The Rt Rev Jeshwant Kao Chitambar, 
M A , LL D , Jubbulpore The Rt Rev. Jarrell 
Waskom Pickett, M.A., D D , Bombay 


The American Wasteyaa Methodist Mis- 
sioar-'fianian, Thana Diatrlct Headqnartera. 
Statlona with Miaalonaries, DandhMaroll. via 
Nargole, and Sanjan Thana. Vapi and 

Parol District Surat Six Mtestonarles on tha 
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field, fonr mein ftetione, one Boerdlng eobool, 
one tttdnstelal lohool, one Bible aotaool, four 
TllUige BChoole, erne Tillage farm project. 
Chairman <tf Field Committee — Ect. Alton E. 
Uddiok, Si^an, Thana District. 

The Mathedist ProtesUnt hfanioa began 
work in India in 1019, hag a staff of four mission* 
ariea. The work is confined to IBiulIa Taloka, 
with one Main station, Dhnlla There te 
one hostel for orphan children, evangettstic 
work and a hospiUl Seerelary Dr Edith 
I>acy, Dhnlia, West Khandesh 


The Frae Rfethodist Misrien of Jlertfe 
America— Established atTeotmal, 1808, ops w iei 
in Berar with as staff of IS Mbmloiiariet and «] 
Indian workers. Organised ohnrohes 5, 1 Thio* 
logical School, Qirls* Boarding School, 1 Angle* 
Vemacnlar Middle School, fi Elsmeatery 
Schools, 1 tHspensary and 6 centres for (ffinlenl 
and viUage health work. 

Secretary Mrs F J Ellne, Teotmat, Berar 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Amv in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker , and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses Into e Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander , and one smaller Command 

Northern Temtory, with Headquarters at 

Lahore 

Weetem Temtory, with Headquarters at 

Bombay. 

Madrat and Teluyu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, In Travanooro State 

Ceylon Temtory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo 

Eattem Territory, with Headquarters at 

Calcutta 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 

Rangoon 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London 

Northern Territory —The area in this Ter- 
ritory Is the Salvation Army work In the Punjab, I 
Delhi and DnHed Provinces The Territory Isj 
controlled from Lahore 

Evangelistic work, especially among the*' de 
pressed dasses,** is extensively carried on, boU) 
In the Punjab and the U P I 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ** Qrlffllnal Tribes ” are under tbs control of j 
tba Salvation Army In the Dnited Ptovlnoes 
(when this importut reformative work was 
commenced) A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
last few years. 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extoit is hi exls- 
tenee In the Multan District^ wkere a {mmla- 
riem of 1300 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately beeome the proper ty of Um holders.' 


f Medical work Is carried on In two Hospitals, 
one of whidi Is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provlnoes , and also In one dis- 
pensary 

Other instltutbtts Include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Agrionltural Ck)Ionles Soldiers, and 
Civilians Hostel. Delhi 

Village centres at which the S A. 

Works . 2,109 

Officers and Employees . . 018 

Social Instltntloni . 6 

Territorial Beadquartert—Ieronyai Boad, 
Lahore, Punjab 

Terrttorioi Commaiuisr— Colonel W. D 

I Pennlck 

Weatem Territory — TheWestem TerrHoiy 
: comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Fanch Mabab 
and the Maharaatra 

I Territorial Headyuartert—The Salvation Army 
I Morland Boad, BycoUa, Bombay. 

I Territorial Commander— Lt -Commissioner 

H B. CoUedge (Prakram Singh). 

Chief iSecretory— Brigadier Stephen J Seager 
(Hinunat Singh) 

Corp, 287 , Outposts 485 , Sorieties 478 
Social Instttutioni 16 

Besides the dlsUnetly evangelistic openstlons 
there are eatablbhed a large Geoaral Hospital— 
Emery Memorial, Anand— Ahmedoagsr Hos- 
pital, Eaira Dkmensary and several Dispso- 
I saries , 220 Day Bdiools , 4 Boardiim Schools : 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals , Industrial and 
' Rescue Home for Women , conditionally 
I Released Prisoners' Home , the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars' Camp , Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Weaving. 
Warpbig and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 800 
Salvationists 

Madns and Telncu Tcrrilm.— This 
Territory eomprisei the dty of Mmus sad 
work sltoated In the Hellcre, Guntur, Xlstska 
and West Godavari Dlstriete of the Horiliara 
CIrears of the Madras PMldeney. 
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The Salvatim Army 


There ere the followlog ageoclet at work, eu , 
pUoee Id which work Ih HyRtematlcally done, 
noth evangelical and education and aoclal — 
803 Corpa and OutpoetR , 1 J2 village primary 
achoolt: 1 Criminal Trlbca Hcttleracnt , 2 
Inetltiitlonft for the training of Offlcern l Leper 
(Joknay at Bapatia with 203 Inmates 1 Uoapttal 
for women and childrea at Nidrobfulu, Guntur 
Dlstiiet, a Wnmen'e Iiiduatrlal Home In Madran, 
a Boarding Hehooln for giriR, and another 
for boy# of the Salvation Army 

TerrUorlal Jlrai/fuartfri — The Salvation 

Army, Broadway, Madras G P O Box 206 

Tfmloriai Commander" Brigadier Maalln 

Cliittf fierrelarj/ Brigadier Edward Walker 

Soutbam India Territory 

The ftouthein India Perrltorv !« Ritunled In lhi 
southern inoHt jyart of the Indian rH*nlnau)a 
where for upward of half a (entur\ our work 
has been (arrled on with truly MeaRed roHuits 

Social degrulation, ur h rewulf of following tlie 
deadly line of tustom, haa kept lertaln labouring 
oommunttleH on the border line of Hlaver\ lot 
generatlooR, i)ut The Salvation Army ha« niadi 
K wonderful apfteal to the spiritual |nHtln<t« of 
these people, and thuusnnuR U|k>ii thousaudRl 
have h*»n won for ('hrlnt and HIr service slmt 
the lomini n< vmc nt of our ojwrut Ions j 

The Artnv k mlnlHtrations hnvf Ite* n extended 
not onlv to the land lahotirurR of the Malay alaiii ' 
country who live In statUred roinuiunltltc, lait , 


A fpeat forward movement is now being made 
in British Sootb India In this regkm five new 
Corps were established during the earlv months 
of loss and hundreds of villages where the 
Gospel message Is never preached are waiting 
for iw to come and set up the lamp of truth 

In one Division where The Army has a eons 
tituency of mon than 12 000 members, a 
great malaria epidemie iuis broken out, rausing 
deatli to hundroads and generally undermining 
the liealth and vitality of the people The 
I Otllcers who arc stationed In this malaria belt 
though exposed to luftctlon and even falling 
'virtliiis to the disease* have bravely kept to 
j their posts, having pledged thiinHehes to stand 
hv the jMutpli In their troubhs Eighteen 
I OHber'i wire iminndiatelv wet asldi to undergo 
a shitrt pcrlisl of training in inethodR of Huhtlng 
nuilurla and to tn at those w ho had bten stricken 
with the tiuilady 

Meillra.! services liave assumed great yiropnr 
, tloiiH in this lerrltory Mnn* than 108,000 
jpatUnita were tre-,it4d in twelve months at the 
|( athcrine Booth iiospItaJ and its eight bramhes 
I Opened last vear the Jones Memorial Hospital 
Is a splendldlv tquipped building with a modern 
o|>erntliig theatre and nursing wnrdw for both 
men and women pit lent* A C'lirlstllkc minUtrv 
is also in daih (>is ration at our two leptr 
l olunlcs 

AOitidirx -Ofbitrs, 1,057 Fmplovees j'lft 
t orps 512 Oniposts and ‘^rs letles, 8-11, 
Mhoolw jn, Hospitals, 11 , Institutions, T 


to the virile 'larallw of the furtlierfst south who j 
congregate In small village < lustcru whewi land i 
la costly and liwelllng Spaci* N lonwcwtid Bi > 
•idea mlnlsUrlng to their spliitual neuis Da 
Army undertakes res|)on*lblIlt\ In regard to, 
•anitary and educational arrangements as writ 


TerrUoruil Urniqnnrtcrit — 8 A Kurtivan 
(onatn, Irlvamlrum, Iravaiuort vtc 

Trmfonol ( otntnatuUr —1 lent t onimisfeioner 
< Ims k A Mackenzie 


as to the moral and fiuiiomlL life of the peoiJe ‘ ihirf .'yfcntitry —Lieut ( nlum I A T lltdt'n 
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Laws and the Administration of Jnstiee. 


The Indigeaous Uw of India is iwrsonal and 
divisible with reference to tbe two oreat oiasees 
of tbe population, Hindu and Uabomedan 
Both systenu claim divine origin and are iti 
extricably interwoven with reliffion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom At first tbe tendency of tbe English 
was to make their law public and territorial 
and on the establisbrnent of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 aud the advent of English 
lawyers as Judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Euro^ans and Indians alike This error 
was rectified by tiie Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by whicti Parliameiit declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and nsagc, and as 
ngalust a ilahomedan the laws aud customs of 
Islam should be applied Ihe rules of the 
jhastras and the Koran have been In some 
cases altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found to the llengal 8atl Begulation Act of 
1829, tlte Indian Slavery Act, 1848 , tbe 
Caste Disabilities Removal Art of 18&0 , the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage /it, 1654 , and 
other Acta and Codes To quote the Imperial 
Oaaettoer, " A certain number of the older 
Engltsli statutes and tbe English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre* 
•Idency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahumedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects , but apart from these, and from 
tbe cuHtomary Jaw, which Is as far at possible 
recognised by the Courts, tbe law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactmenia 
made t )r it lither at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have (rum time to Urns been 
delegated 

CodJfloallon. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was la a state of great coo fuaion 8tr 
Henry Cunningham described it os "bope- 
hwaijr unwieldy, entangled and confusing" 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commlasion was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before It became law, dfuring 
which period It underwent revision from bfi 
successors in tbe Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the laat Ct^f 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
Tbe Penal Code, which became law in 1840 
was followed in 1841 by a lode of Criminal 
I'roeednre Substantiall} the whole criminai 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes One of tbe most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
"The Indian penal co<le may be deserfbed as 
the criminal law of Eothuid freed from all 
technicalities aud fiaperl9^<^> syitematicaliy 
arranged and nM)dlfled in some few partioniani 
(tbev aresarprisingly few) to suit the dream- 
staum of British India It is practteally im- 
possible to mlsundentand the code " Tbe 
roles of ( i>il Prooedore have been embodied 
In tbe Code of Cfrll Proeedore The lodlaa 
Peeal Code has from time to ilioe been amended 
The Code of Civil Proeedof* was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Proeedure 


in 1808 TheM' Codes as amended from time In 
timt are now in force The years between ItTO 
ami 1885 saw a great d*ai of iegiaiatit# aotlvHiy 
in British India, and Important branches of t)m 
taw like E%ldenee, Contract Tranfer td fto* 
pertj, Trusts, Nigotlabk^ instrumentiu ote« 
wtre loditted in the fi»nn of tots of the ladlaa 
Legihliiturc ap|>Urable to tla^ whole of Brltlah 
India These, amendid from time to time and 
suppiemenbid bv rulis derived from EttfUth 
ditisiniw, u)nBtltnt«' the bulk of the laV 
administered In British India. 

Stitnte Law Bovlilon. 

In Oetober, 1921, a oomroiUee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon » A P. 
Uuddiman, I C 8 . to deal with the quertkm of 
statute law revision The fnoetl^ of the 
Committee are to prepare for the MashSfmtkm 
of Government sneh mearares of oonsoildn 
tion and clarification, as may be necemary to 
secure the hlghmt attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law oonvdidatlon 
has long been overdue, and It Is suggested Umt 
the preparation of a BUI consoUdating tlte exist 
ing law reUting to morohant shipping, wtth 
such amendments therein as are necemltated or 
rendered deslraltle by tbe enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on tlM same subject 
should form the first dnty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the ooudtttona res^lQg 
I from the eetabllsiunent of the reformwl Cbnittta- 
ition, inoRsaslng importance will attach twrt* 
after to the periodical examination and revliiaB 
of tbe Statute Book and the Uovernmant of 
India hope that the Committee wlU lain tis 
place as a permanent feature of the legldbittVe 
machinery of tbe oonntry 

Enropaan Biitiali Subjocta. 

Whilst the subataotlve criminal law is tir 
same for all claases. certain dlstinotlons of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in renrd 
to criminal charges against European Bnttali 
subjecta Until 1872 European British fob- 
kets could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts It was then enacted that 
European BrJCrh subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magtstratee of the 
highest class, who were also Justices of the 
pe^e. and by Judges of tbe S^ons 0oari«, 
but it was necessary in both oases that the 
magistrate or Judge sbooid himself be a Euro- 
pean Britiah subject In 1883 the Oovemroeot 
of India announced that they had decided " to 
settle the quesUon of Jurisdiction over BuropMUi 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and oompkteJy every Judicial 
disqumililcaUoa which is based merely on mee 
disunctloas " This decision, embodied In the 
libert Bill, aroused a sborm of Indlguatloa 
which Is stili remembered Tbe controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus taaUMi< 
rked by 8ir John Btracbey ("India"). "Tb* 
oootroverey ended with the virtual, tbooilb 
act avowed, abandonment of the nreaMre 
propoecd by the Oomnment Act 111 ol 1804. 
by which tbe law previously in force was amend 
cannot be said to iiave diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects fdiaried 
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with offenoM, aod It left tbeir poilUon m ex' i 
eeptioiuil M before The geaeral disqaaltflcii* 
tion of oatlve jadgee and maglatratee remains , 
bat If a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magtetrate or seedons lodge, his 

B iwen in regard to larlsdJetlon over European 
ritUh aabjecta are the same as those of an 
SagUshmao holding the same office This 
provision however is subleet to the condition 
that every Baropeao British subject brought 
tor trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
Jadge has the right, however trivial be the 
otergSy to claim to be tried by a Jury of which 
not leu than half the number shall be Bnro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 
was made In the powers of district magtstrates. 
the law In regard to other magiatrates remained 
unaltered." 


After a dlseassion on this snbjeot In the 
Lsglslstlve Assembly in September 1921, 
ttw following motion was adopted — ' That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans In the matter of their 
total and punishment for offonoes, a oommittee 
be appointed to oonslder what amendments 
•honld be made in the provisions of the Code 
(ri Criminal Procedure, 1N8, which dlflereutlate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects In criminal trials and proceed 
logs and to report on the best methods of giving 
slfset to their proposals." As a roxult of the 
recommendations of the lUclal Distinctions 
Oommlttso the law on the sobject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Xn of ms In pUoe of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (sections 44U*4fia} the new CbapU'r 
XXXm (sections 44S<440) with certain supple- 
mantary provisions were substituted Thh 
has in tome measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code filnoe 1880 no distinction of 
race have been recognised In the civil courts 
throughout India 

The Federal Cowrt 

A Federal Court Is, aroordlng to the Joint 
nsrllamentaryComnitttoi’h lUixirt, a necessary 
element of anv Federal Constitution It is at 
once the gxiordlan and Interpreter of the Constl 
tutlon, and arbltor of the disputes between the 
Federal Unlta The Government of India Act 
1980 accordingly provides (leotlons 200-218) that 
there shall tw a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Jtistloe of India and suth number of other 

I udges as His MaJostj may deem necessary 
>ut we number of pul-<no Judges sitall not exceed ! 
six, unless and until an addreu Is submitted by 
the Federal L^slature (or an increase Kverv 
Judge of the F^eral Court is to bo appointed 
bvHls Hajesty by warrant under tb* Ilova) 
Bln Manual. He shall hold office until he 
atulns the age of 0& years, but Is liable to bo 
removed from office on the ground of mtsbeha 
viour or of bodily or mental Infirmity, provided 
toiatthe Judicial Committee o( the Prl^ Counell 
on a reference reports that the iudge ought on 
any such ground to be removed I^e Federal 
Court shall be a Court of Beoord, and shall ait 
at Delhi or such other place or places os the 
Chief Justice may with the approval of 
the CtovsTMT'Oenatal from time to Ume 
appoint. 


The Federal Court has ezeiusive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
more of the following parties, that Is to say. the 
Federation, any of tlie Provinces, or any of the 
Federated States, if and in so far as the dispute 
Involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends Ck:rtalu restrictions are placed upon 
the Court’s jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
state is a party In the exercise of its origfami 
Jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a 
declaratory judgment The Court Is Invested 
with appeUate Jurisdiction over any Judgment 
decree or final order of a High Court In British 
India, if the High Ck>urt certifies that the case 
involves a substantial question of law as to the 
interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thireunder Ko 
direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
In Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federal Legislature is empowers to enlarge 
the appellate Jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain civil coses Involving 
largo stakes An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High (jourt in a Fe<lerated State 
on the ground thac a question of law has been 
wrongly decided concerning the Interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Ordt r In Council made thcre- 
, under, or the extent of the exeontlve or 
legislative auriiorlty vested In the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreemint made under Part VI 
of the Act in relation to the administration in 
the Bute of a law of the Federal Legislature 

An apneal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal Court In 
Its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the inti rpretatlon of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the cxtcutlve or legislative authority vested 
in the Federation bv virtue of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act Au appeal may also be 
brought to tlio Privy Council where siK^jlalleave 
Is granted either by the Federal Court or the 
Privy Council All authorities, elvll and Judieial, 
throu^out tlie Federation are enjoined to act 
In aid of the Federal Court All proceedings In 
the Federal Court shall be In the Englit^h 
language, and Judgment must be ponounced in 
open court in accordance with too opinion of 
the majority of the Judges 

The Federal Court is established and com 
nmaacul to function from lat GetoW 1937 Tlie 
Court in the flr«t instance oooslsU of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges The Chief 
Justice rec« ives a salarv of Ks and each 

of the puisne judges Its 5,500 pa mouth 

Sir Maurice Owyer, K C , Is appointed to be 
the first Chhf Justice of India, and Sir Shah 
Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr M. It Jayakartobe 
Judges of the Fedeiml Court 

The functions of tfte Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any wa> by the aasumptioD of 
emergenoT powers by the Governor-General 
under section 45 of the Act in ease of failure of 
the CoBStltutloBal machinery. 

High Coorto. 

High Courts of Jndientore were oooeri- 
tttted by the Indian High Ooiurta Act of 1A61 for 
Beafol, Bombay and ila4liae.aad later lor the 
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United PioTlDOM and tbe Punjab tupenediuK 
the <dd lupreme and Sadder Courta Mora 
reoentlj Hl^Oottrti have been ooiutltuted ior 
Patna and Rangoon as well The Jud»ee 
are appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
daring the pleasure of the Sovereign , at least 
oae*third of their number are barristers, one* 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining plaees 
being available tor persons who hs^e held cer- 
tain Jndiclal Offices in India or lawxers qualifteJ 
In India This fixed proportion of liorristcr and 
Civilian Judges has now been abolished bv 
Government of India Act 193 j Trial bv Jur\ 
Is the rule In original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but Juries are never emplo}i)d 
in dvil suits in India 

For other parta of India High Oourta have 
been formed tinder other namea The chief 
diaerenoe bang that they derive their aatborit> 
from the Government of India, not fromParila- 
ment In Sindh, N W F Province and tiu 
Oratral Provlnoeeand Berar the principal legal 
tribunal U known aa tbe Court of tbe J odiclat 
OommUslooer (juite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has approved the proposal 
for the establUhment of a High Court in the 
Central PTovlno(>8 and Ikrar and Sindh, and 
a High Court has siuoe Jantury lOSd been 
established at Nagpur 

The High Courts are tbe Courts of appeal 
from tbe superior courts in the districts, crimi 
nal and civil, and tbdr decisions are final 
except in cases In which au appeal lies to His 
Majesty In Council and is beard by tbe Judicial 
Committee of tbe Privy Council In England 
The High Courts exerdse supervlslOD over all 
tbe subordinate courts Hetums are regula^ 
ly sent to them at short Intervals and tbe High 
Courts are able, by examining the eturns, by 
sanding tor proceedings, and by oalllng for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
In which the courts generally are dlscbarglog 
their duties 

Lower Coorta. 


Irials before oottru of •eodoo ace eitltwr 
with aaaesaon or |nriee. Asaeseon aisffit, bal 
do not hind the Judge by their oplnioue : on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevalit if 
accepted by the presiding Judge ^e Indian 
law allows considermhle latitude of appeal 
But there Is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Jndieial Committee of the Privy Oounoil 
has repeatedly dieolalmed ail Jurladifltlon as a 
Court of Orimtnai Appeal, there is no adeouate 
machinerv for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serkms and even capital 
otfences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appeUate Orlntlnal JurisdtoUona 
The prerogative of mercy Is exerdsed by the 
6overoor-General-in*Ooanoli and the IgMal 
Government ooaoenied without prejndioe to 
tbe superior power of tbe Crown. 

The consUtutlon and JnrUdlotlon of lha 
Inferior civil ooarts varies Broadly fpeaklnf 
one district and sesalons Judge is appointed for 
each district as Dtstrlot Judge he preeldea In 
Its principal civil court of original Jurtsdletion, 
hit functions as fiesalons Judge have been de> 
scribed For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Bervloe are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate Jodgea 
and Monslfis, the extent of whoee origin 
Jurlsdiotioa varies in dlffsreot parts of India. 
|The civil courts, below tbs grade of Dtstrlot 
[Judge, are almost In variably preeldad over by 
Indians There are in addlUoni a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with turlsdioUon to try 
money suits up to Rs 500 In tire Presidency 
Towns, where the Obaitercd High Courts ha vs 
oiiglnal Jurisdiction, Small Cause Oourta dis* 
pose of money suits up to Hs 2.000 As lo- 
solveocy Ooarts tire cliartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have JurlsdIcUon 
In tbe Presidency towns In tbe mofussll 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1000 

Coroners ere eppoloted only for the PresI 
denoy Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else* 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi' 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
I unaided by Jorort 


Tbe Code of Crlmfnal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of seailoo and ooarts of magis- 
trates Every province, outalde tbe Presl 
deney towns, is divided into seesktns dlrlstonsi 
eoDslstini Of one or more districts, and every 
•esMons dtvUloii has a eoart of aea^on and a 
sessions Jodge, with assistants if need be 
These sUtlonary sesMons ooarts take tbe place 
of the BngUsb Assiaes, and are competent to 
try all accostd persons duly eommitted, and 
to inflict any panlsbment autborteed by law, 
bat sentenoes of death are sabject to coafinna* 
tion by the highest court of eilmlnal appeal in 
tbe province Magiatrates* courts are of three 
clasMs with deMeoding powen PiovWon 
ia made and largely nfJllsed In the towna, 
lor the appointment of honorary maglstratee, 
la tbe Preddeoey towna Preddanoy naaglstratss 
deal with nuffaiteilal esses and benebea of 
Jaatiew of tbs Peace or bonorary magistratss { 
diapoae of tbe less Important caoea I 


Legal Praotltlonors. 

Jjeg»l practitioners in India are divided into 
Barrlstere-at-Law, Advocates of Uie High Court, 
Vnkibi and Attorneys (Solicitors) of Mign Courts 
and Pleaders, Mokhtlan and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocate# are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in It and ite suboidinate 
oourta , and they alone are admitted to prao* 
Use on tbe ortgiaai side ot some of tbe chartered 
High Conrta Vakils are persons duly quallfled 
who are admitted to pnetise on the appellate 
tide of tbe chartered High Courts and In tbe 
Courta subordinate to the High Coorta At* 
toineys are required to qualify before ad m i e s lo o 
to practiee in much the same way as ia England 
Tbe rule that a solicitor most instroet eoimsel 
prevails only on tbe original side of the Bombay 
and Qaloatta High Oomta Pleaders praetHe 
to tbe subordinate ootuta in accordance with 
rules framed by tbe High Coarta. Tbs Bar 
Connells Act of )9li aims at aboMaMni tb 
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v»rlo«s ladM of pnoUttofwn , And under it encb 
of the High Oonrte mAintohui • roll of Advo- 
cates cntltiMl ioprAOtlMWttliiniis Jurisdietlon 

Law OffiearA. 

The Oovenunent of India has lit own law 
ooUeAgue In the Legal Member of CoooclL 
▲II Oovenunent moMurec are drafted In this 
department Outside the Council the prln 
oipal law oflleer of the Oovemment of India 
ia the ▲dvocate-Oeoeral of Bengal, who It 
appelated by the Crown, it the l^er of the 
loeal Bar. and ii alwaya nooriaated a member 
of the Provincial Legialatlve Oonncil. In 
Oalodtta he ia aialated by the Standing Counsel 
and the Oovemment Solloitor There are 
Advooatee-Oeneral appointed by the Crown and 
Oovemment Sotiolton for Bombay and Madras, 
•od la Bombay there is atUohed to the 
beofotariat a Legal Betnembraucer and an 
AasMtaat Legal HeoMmbfaneer. drawn from the i 
Jttdietal Bnaeii of the Indian Civil Servioe. 
The Oovemment of Bengal ooaanHe the Bengal i 
AdvooatfOeneral, the StemUnf Oonnael and 
the Oovemment BoUettor, and has beMdes a 
Legal bemembrnneer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Bemembraneer (a praetlsing 
baeeMer) : the United Provtnoee are eqnin>ed 
wMh a eivillan liegal Bemembraneer and iwo* 
iMdenal lawyart a« Government Advooate and { 
Aeshaant Oovemment Advocate; the Pnniabl 
as • Ugal Bemembraneer, Oovemment Aden* ’ 


cate and a donior Oovenunent Advomte; and 
Burma a Oovemment Advocate, betMm a 
Secretary to the Local LeMaiatlve Oomdl 
Under the Oovemment of Intw iket 19>5 B it 
proposed to appoint an Advocate-OeBeiml for 
esoh of the more important provlacea. and an 
Advocate •Oeoenl of the Fedeml Court it abo 
appointed, and he will be the principal Uw. 
omoer of the Federal Government 

Sberllli are attached to the High Conns of 
OaiontU, Madiai and Bombay They are 
appointed by Oovemment, selected from 
non-offldalt of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy shetlSs. who are officers 
of the Court 

Law BnporU. 

The Indian Law Beports are now pobllthed 
in seven serlea-^Cahiitta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Bangoo n 
under the anthori^ of tbe Oovemor* 
Oenerabin-Cooncil. They contain eaaea de* 
tennlMd by the High Oonrt and bv the Jndidal 
Oemraittee on ai^al from tbe partienlar High 
Oonrt, Tfaeie appeaie raise qneetlons of very 
IfpMt laportanoe, and the Oounoil of Law 
iBepartlng tor Ibgland and Wales show their 
li^preelatlOB by printing tbe Indian Aj^eate 
in a separate vohime, and have alto compiled 
I a digeii of Indian Appeals covering the pwlod 
!1874<18M. The other Provinces and States 
have series or reports iaeued nndertbe aoiborit} 
either of the Jndiclarycw tbs State 


Bengil Jadldal Departiaeot. 

Dsrbyiihire, The Hon’lle Sir HaroM.Kt, KC, U O , i Chief Justice 
Barrister at-Tnw I 

Oostetlo, The Hon'ble Hr Tusticc lieonard Wilfred JamM, I Puisne Judge 
Kt , M i., LL n . Barrister at-lAw i 

Lort-WilHams, The Hon'ble Mr Justice John.Kt K 0 . Do 
Ohose, I'he Hon'ble Hr Jvistlco Sarat Kumar, m a , Do 
1 0 s. 

Panokridge, The Hon ble Hr JustUT Hugh Kahere, Do 
Burlsier at I,aw 

Patterson, The Hon'ble Mr Justice David Clarke, 1 C s Do 

Ameer AU, The Hon ble Mr Justice Torick, Barrister* Do 

at-Law 

Ghosh, The Hon ble Mr Justice Mahlm Chandra, n a i>o 
1.0 a,, Barrister at ].aw 

Bartley, Tbe Hon’ble Hr Justice Charles, i o s , ' Po 
Barrlster*at*Law l 

Molfalr, The Hon bio Mr Justice George Douglas,! Do 

Barrliter-at-Law 

AU. The Hon’ble Mr Justice Syed Kasim . j Do 

Hmulerson, The Hon bio Mr Justice Allen Gerald , t Do, 

Mli.sr, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Boopemdra Coomar j Do 

Khundkar, Tire Hon’ble Mr Justice N A . Barrister at Do 
Law ! 

Kaw. The Hon’ble Mr Justice Benegal Kananga, Kt,| Do 

Mc^k^ee *The Hon’ble Mr Justice Bljan Kumar,! Do Additional 

BUwaa. The Hon'ble Mr Justimfjhamrhandra.M a ,m.l. Do Do. 

Bdaley.TheHon’bloMr J asUe|B«onc Armstrong, i.oa ^ Do ^ 

Lodge. The Uou’blo Mr Justlot Bdnald Francis, ii.A , Officiating Judge. 

Seiluf Hon’ble Mr Justice ArnumOm Kath. BarrltteT Officiating Judge 
ai-Law 

Sir Asoke Kumar Boy. Kt . •• 

Bose. B. M , Barriater-aUUw Sundlng-CoiineeL 
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BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPAETMENT-HWift*. 


Bun, A K , B«rrl«ter-at-Law 
SotcUffe, H P 

Baacbtufh, Ifr T J Y . c.i k., i.c & 


ChmrnnMBt CoohmL 
GoTflnun«ttt SolHtor, 


BhAttarbarji, Dtbendra N«r«y«n, Advocatr 

BM»k, Dr Sarat Chandn 

Makharjl, Prabodh Gopal, Rai Bahadur 

Sen, Blnod Chandra 

Mltra, Sarat Kamai 

Collet, A L 

Ohatak, N , MI 1 .X . Bani»ter>ai'lAW 
Banarji, Sachindra Nath 
Ghosh, J M , Barrlstf^r at-I,av 
Hitra, Kauai U1 
Palaett, F 


KIIU, T H , M A , I 0 8 

D’Abrcn, P A . m b r 
B adr-ud Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b a 
Baaa, Bai 6ahih Anukul Chandra 
Ghoih, Blkavchandra 
Milter, Bbopandra Kumar (on probation) 
Morgan, C Carey 

C T Moore, BarriAter*aNLaw 

Meyer, 8 C H , Barriiter^t-Lav 
Hukharji, Kanti Chandra (AdTocate) 
Sunu-ux-ZoU, Muhammed (Attomey-at-Dav) 


SnperlntcAdtfit and Remembranotr tar 
Legal Affair* and Judicial SMsatary 
to OoTemment, 

Deputy Superlntondent and B em M B * 
braoccr «if Legal Affhira Ofidatlllff 
(High Court ) 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Proeeeoior, Cateutta 
Junior Publio Proeeoutor, Calcutta. 

Editor of Law Beporta 
Regietm (Original 8lda) 

Matter and Official BelerM 
Asalatant Maater and Referee. 

Bcgi«trar in Ineoivenry 
Deputy Registrar 

Secrete^ to the Bon’bte Chief Jnettee 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
AMlatant RegUtrar 
Do 
Do 
Do. 

Do 

Do 

Clerk of tbo Crown for Criminal Seiilona 
Begtetrar and Taxing Officer, AppeHate 
Juried Irtinrt 
Deputy Kegiitrar 
f irst Anfiistant Registrar 
Horond Aaaiatant Beglatrar 
Third Aaaiatant Regiatrar 
h north Aaftetant R^trar 
Administrator General and Official 
Truatee. 

Depnty Adminirtrator General and OflL 
rial Trustee 
Official Assignee 
Official Reoelvrr (on leave ) 

Ofig Official Receiver 


Ahmad, 0 T , n a (Cal ), ll-B (Bel ). Barriater-at-Law 
Das Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, n a . b L 
Ohatak. Niraj Nath, Banister-at Law 
Danarji, K K (Attorney-at Law) 

DuU, Kriahna Lall 
Mltra Bhupendra Nath 
Moses, O , BarristeT’at Law 


BomlNiy Jadidal DeptrtiiieDt 


Beaumont, The Hod ble 81r J W F , K C MAI 
(Cantab ) j 

Illackwell, The Honb le Mr Justice Cecil I'atrick, Kt . 
M n r , Bar at Law 

Broumfield, The Hon’ble Mr Justice R 8 , B A , Ear at- 
Uw. I C8 

Wadia, nie Hon'bte Mr Josttoe Boroanji Jamsbedji, 
Bar-at-Law 

Kanla, The Hon'bte Mr Juatke Harilal Jeklsondaa, 
UkB., Advocate (O 8 ). 

Dlvatia, The Hon'bte Mr Jusltee Hanldhbha Vajubbai, 
M A .LUB 

Wadia. The Hon blcMr Justice Narroji Jahangir, Bar-at- 
Law, 1 c 8 

Maoklin, The Hon Mr Justice A. 8 B , i cn 

Waende V The Hon bJe Mr Justlre K. B , ll B ' 

Somte*. The Hon’bte Mr Jnstloe M A , Der-at-Mw I 


Sen. The Hon’bte Mr JnsUm K.C., i OA. 
Lokar, The Hon’bte Mr N 8 
MnlvBd.M 0. AdvDeete(0 8) 

w, J. &.,n.nj..U.A .. 


I Chief Jnstlee 
Puisne Judge 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oflg Pslfof Judge 
(AddUtena) Judge) 

Advoeate General 
Keaembraneer of Legal Aflisirf 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— conCd 


McMTf Little A ( o 
Shth, C C , X A , LL B 
Doisl, B 0 , B A , LL B 

PetigAra, N K , B A , IL b 
Vakfl/J H , Bar at-IAw . 

O’Oormao, O C , Bar>»t*Law 
ItiUroorta, B 8 , x A , ll b , Bar-at Law 
Abavala, N B , IL b 

VeniTala, N A , U b , Attorney at-Law . 

Valdya, 0 A , lb » , Advocate (0 8) ^ 

Jahagirdar, It A , x a , ll b 

RodriKuee, Ta'o IL B , Advocate (0 8) 

Mody, B M 

Patel, Rao Bahadur Raochhodbhal Bbalbabhal, 
U B (Cuntab ), Bar-at-Law 
Khairaz, Gulatn Htusalo RabimtooU, Bar at-Law 


Vakil, U A , B A , Ll B , Bar-at Law 
Seqiiulra, A F , LL B , Advocate (O 8 ) 
Rahimtoola, 8 J , B A . LL B , Bar at Uw 
Oleur Bn»wn, 0 8 , Bar-at Law . . 

Tahir Ail Fatehl.LLB 
Majumdar, J H , Bar-at-Law 
Maliadeva, G 0 , LL M , Advocate (0 8 ) 
Klrilkar, A U , LUB , Bar at I,aw 
Ayyar, A II N 

Daatur K K , LL B , Ad>CK ate (O h > 
Dali, K N 

GhRre, B A , Bar at-l 4 kw 
Bhanioha, Dr Phlrorc C , x 
Nenaiie, M K 
Waterlieid. T 111 . I c h 
Rao, M G , X A , LL B 

Atbalye, S A , b a , ll b 


Governtment Solicitors 
Solicitor to Governinent in Legal Dept 
Aulatant Solicitor to Oovemment in 
Legal Department 
Pnblio Proaecntor lot Bombay 
CHerk of the Crown 
' Editor, Indian Law Report! 

Official Aaslgnee 
Deputy Official Auiignee 
let Aasiatuit to Official Assignee 
2od AsalataDt to Official Assignee 
Government Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay 

Adminiitrator General and Official 
Trustee 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
M A I Protbonotary and Senior Master 

Master and Registrar In Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations 
Master and Assistant Protbonotary 
Taxing Master 
insolvency Registrar 
AsMstani Taxing Master 
I First Assistant Master 
I ind Assistant Master 
! trd Assistant Master 
' Assotlate 
' D(. 

I Associate and HecreUry to the Rule 
j Committee 

! Associate 

I Do 
sheriff 

j Deputy Sherllf 

i Registrar, High Court, AppeUate Bide 
I Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
I Side 

Assistant Registrar 


COUai OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND 


Godrey, Davis, i f t' 

Weston, Eric, B a (Osotab), i c s 
Haveiivala, M A , Bar at Law 

Lnbo, CSiarlea M . b A., ll b 
Hatim, B Tayabjl, Bar-at-Law 
CaatoUino, E V , x A LL B 
DharamdaA Thawerdas, B.A , ll B 
Dharamral Tlratbdas, vjo , LL.b. 


J mliclal Commissioner of Sind 

Judge of the Court of the Judicial 
Oocnmlasloner cA Sind 

Judge of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind (On leave 
preparatory to retirement ) 

Do 

Do 

Rsgiatrar and Clerk of the Crown 

Offiloial Asslgaoe, Kanmhi. 

Seoood Rasistnur and RegUtnr of Firms 
and Regfakcar of Oofapaniss lot Siad. 
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COURT RECEITBA ARD LIQUIDATOR IRD ABSIBTARTS. 


Deutl, Mr B K . Advocate (0 8 ) 
Appftbbai, G Dual, Bar at- Law 
Bn^eor, S E , B A , u, B 
Banajl. D E., ■ a., lla . 


I Court Receiver and Liquidator 
I Plrat Aiaiatant to tbo Court Receiver 
I SeooDd Aaalatant to do. 

1 Third AaalaUnt to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hou'bie Blr Lionel, Kt , Bar-at-Law 
Bum, The Hon’ble Mr Justice 8 , 1 c B 
Mockett, The Hon ble Mr Justice V 
Fandrang Row, The Hon ble Mr Justice V , 1 c 9 
King, The Hon ble Mr Justice A J . I 0 i 
Wadsworth, The Hon ble Mr Justice 8 . i c 8 
Venkataramana Kao Nayudu, The Hon ble Mr Justice 
r , Rao Bahadnr 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon ble Mr Justice E P , Diwan 
Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon'ble Mr Justice F W , Bar at«lAW 
Htodart, The Hon’ble Mr Jnstlre, J 0 , ! c s 
Rahman, Kt , The Hon ble Justice Dr Abdur, Khan 
Bahadur 

Krlshnasw’ami Ayyangar, The Hon bic Mr Justke K H 
Somayya, The Hon'ble Mr Justice B 


Small, H M 
Bitharama Rao, B 
Chowdary V V 
V L, Ethlral, Bar-at-l4iw 
Alngar, R V , Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalao, 0 n a , M L 

Viswaoatha Ayyar, A 8 , B a , b l 

•leaha Ayengar, K V 

Muhammad Mooaa Halt Sahib Bahadur 

Anantaraman, T 8 

Appa Rao, I) , Bar-at-Law 

Satysmurtl Alyar, R M a , M i 

Sankaranaravana, B C , 11 A LL li , Bar at-I.ow 

Ganapathi, K > , Bar at-Law 

Jayaran Ayyar, R , h.a , b l 

Srinivasa Ayyar, 6 a , n l 
K C Namblyar, B a , b l , Bar-at Law 


Chief Justice. 

Judge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Government Solicitor. 

(i(*Tmun»*nt Pleader 
Law Reporter 
Public Prosecutor 

Editor, Indian Law Reports Madras 
Series 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Rule Committee, 

Hherin of Madras 
( town Ib-oaecutor 
Registrar. High Court 
Master, High Court 
Deputy Registrar, Appellate Bide. 
Otnclai Referee 

Ist Assistant Registrar, Original Bide, 
and Cleric of the Crown 
1st Assistant Registrar Appellate Bide« 
2nd Assistant B^lstrar, Original Bide. 


Blank, A L ,108 


Htndley, N L i 0 8 

Stork H C , I OA 
Baaartt, H , l CA 

Darua, 1. P. 


Assam Judldai Department. 

. Secretary to Government, Leglalatlve 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Aasam Le^btlve Connell, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Adminlstrator-Oeneral 
and Official Trustee, Assam 
.. District and Beulons Judge, By Ibet and 

Caebar 

.. Judge, A VD 

. Offg Additional Dist. Judge, Bylhel 

and Cachar 

Offg Additional District and BeastoM 

Judge, Assam Valley Dtotrlela. 


Blbar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Haniea. The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Trevor, Kt I 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr JasUeo Alfred WlOiaro Ewart, 
Bar-at-Law 

Pail-aU, The Htn’ble Mr Jostloe Salyid, Bar-at-Law 
Str lJinw)a Mnhanunad Nor, Kt , 0.B11.. Hon’ble Khan 1 
Bsdmdar. I 


thief Justice 
Puisne Judge. 

Do 

Do. 
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BiHAE AND OE188A JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— conld 


Jamoi, The Hon’ble bir John Francis Williatn, 
ICS, Bar at I>aw 

Dhavle. The Hon’ble Mr Tiistlce Sankara Balaji, i c s 
Agarwalu, Tlie Ilon'ble Mr Justice Oiiflord Montoolian, 
Bar-at-Law 

Varma, The Hon'ble Mr Jiistict Bukh(l(\ T’raehad, Bur 
at- Law 

Itowlwnd, The Hon'blt Mr Justice Francis Ceorge, tc f 
Lull, The Hou’ble Mr Justice MaiuJiur, M A (( ), 
Bar at Juiw 

CliuiUirjl, iho Ilun'ble Mr Justice bubodh Chiiidni 

H Wlilttjikiir, I (J M 

Khan Hiitilb Kiiiiill U) Kahman 

Pan in KrlshTui Nag 

Mirza Ahmed Beg 


Brown, K C , i s o 
Batdev Hiihay, M a , L L 
Halvld Jaffar Imam, Bar at Law 
binha Bhuvancsiiwar I’rashad 


Pnisne Judge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do Actinp Additiomil 

1 to do 

llegistrar 
Deputy ItegUtrar 
Assistant Begistrar 

Assistant lleglatrar, Orissa Circuit ( oiirt 
and Additional Mnnsif of Cuttack, in 
addition to ills own dutlett 
Cummissiuner o( Oaths and Aflidavtts 
Advorale Oenerul 
Assistant Government Advocate 
Government Pleader 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Itoherts, The Hon hie Sir Ernest Ilondforth Onodnian. 
Bar ftt^ljHw 

* V The Ilou'ble blr Myn, Bar at Ijiw 
B aguley, The Hon ble blr John Minty, Burnt 
lAiw, I r H 

Muaely, The Hon ble Mr Justice A G , i c s 
V, The Hon bio Mr Jtisliic Ba, Bur aMuiw 
Duukley, The Hou ble Mr Justlee H F . Bar at-Law, 
I 0 8 

Maokney, The Hon bio Mr Justice Herbert Hoddv i < « 
Braiind, The Hon hU Mr Justice IDnry Benedict Linth 
wslte, Bar at I<uw 

Sharpe, Tiic Uon'hle Mr Justice Beginnld Taaflfc, 
Bar at luiw 

Shaw. 'Ihe Ilon’bie Mr Justices Joseiih, Bar nt Law 

Mating 1) Tliein m a , li it Bar at lotw 

Lambert K W , Bar af-l>aw 

Byu, U Tun, Bar nt Iaw 

Thein, It Myint, A 1 M , Bar at-Uiw 

Pe, U On , Bar-at Law 


Tun, U Ba. Bar at luiw 
Ohelni, U Aung, I L l« Bai at Law 
Eusool, Khan bahth M , Bar at Law 
Latter, Henry Millard, t i> 


Chief Justice, Kancoon 


Judge 

Rjingoon 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

! Do 

do 

1 Do 

do 

j Do 

do 

I Do 

do 


Advocate General Burma 
Government Advocate 
1)0 

Government Advesate (Othclating) 
Administrator General and Otiidal 
Trustee Burma, and Otlicial Asaiimtt 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon 
(OfliLlatlng ) 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon 
Assistant Public Ih^owKUtor, Rangoon 
Public Prosecutor Moulmcin 
Public Prosecutor, Mandalay 


Kyaw, U Tim, Bar nt Law 


Bourne, 0 C , i c s 
Ooldamith, S. 

Kyan, L Hone, ii a , n L 

D. Saw Sdn (b ) 

Seln, L Hoke, ii A , n L, 
Kirkham, G P , B 8C , B L 
Thein, 1. Ba{6) 

Khiu, Daw Me Me, l< A , B L 
Moutelro, R P W , U Be,, B U 
Couar, E P 


Assistant Piihlic Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public Prosecutor, Kyauksc 
District 

' Registrar, Bigb Court Rangoon 
I Registrar. Original Side, High Court 
j Rangoon 

Deputy Registrar, General Department 
(Offlclatlng) 

' Regittrar, Small Cause Ci urt, Rangoon. 
Firat Deputy RegUUar (on leave) 

First Deputy Registrar (Officiating ) 

Sud Deputy Registrar ( Do ) 

Third Deputy Registrar (Officiating) 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
Asaistaut Registrar. Original Side (OS- 
dating) 
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Laws and the Admntsfraiion of Justice, 


Central Provinces and Berar Jndidal DefMrtnient* 


stone, The Hon Sir Qilbert, Bnr at* Law 
OriUe The Hon Mr Jostioe Frederic^ Lonls. Kt 
a A (Oantah ). Bar at-lAw, 1 o 8 
Xijoftl. The Hon Mr Justice M Bhaaanl Shankar, M A , 
IL M , c I F 

Pollock, The Hon Hr Justice BonaM £vfl^, B A , 
(Cantab ) Ttar at l,a«, l c R 

Gruer, The Hon Mr Justice HaroM George, n A , 
(Aberd ), Oar-at Law, i 0 a 

Bose, The Hon Mr Justice Vivian, BA, lib 
(Cantab ), Bar-at Law 
Furanik W U , B a , LL B 
Burgess, Geoffrey M a (('nntab ), i r s 
Borwankar, Keshoo Ihighunath, B A , LL n 
BIs 4 n, Adhar Slnlia ! 

Deo, Go pal Puimchandni, B A , b l 

Hemcon, C R , i 0 8 
Paul, R J , B A 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Ju<i«e. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Advocate General 
Uegistrar 
Deputy Registrar 
l>o 

Editor for the Indian Law Report 
Nagpur Scries 
Legal Remembrancer 
Auistant Legal Komembranter. 


N >W Frontier Province Jndiclal Department. 


Almond, Tlio Hon’ble Mr T Bur at I an, l 0 a 
Knzi Mir Ahmad Khan, The Hon blc K B B A , 1 1 n 
Naravnn Das, L 
Hopkinson, Mr A J , r i »• 

Muiiunt Mujor G L BirutliiH 
Mood, Mr M \ H)S 
Mav, Mr P U B , 1 C8 

Klran Molinmmad llirahltu Kluin n \ , li b 

Huhatiimad Nasir Klian K B 

Mufti MohaiumA<l yukuh Khaii, K s Bar it I^iw 

Mohniniimd Stfdur Khun, K , u t , 1 1 b 

BUtti Shah Mingh S s 

Jemadar Alalui (ihafiKir Khan K S , U A 

AImIuI Latif hlian M 

Daas h (iunharan 11 a 

Sheikh Abdul Uaiuld Klun K S , r a , IL B 

Amir Khan, M Muliainnuul 

Nazir Khan, K Muhammad 

^azal i Rahman Khan M , k a 

Rahman Ktian, M Ahdur, B s , LL 11 

Gulatce, L Raru Chand, K a 

Jaggat Siugh B , B 8c , LL u 

Blreb, Mr M 

Daud Ktian, M Muliammad, i< A ll i< 

Hatat M Muhammad husoph, i> A , ll n 
Kapur 1 j Ram 1^1, B A , l L K 
Jan M StiaklruRah, liar at Law 
Haji Muliamiatd Khau, M 
Faizullah Khan, M 


Judicial CommiMdoner 
Judge, Judielal OoromiMioner’s Court 
Reglntrar, Judicial CommlHsloner Ckiurt 
District and SeMslous Judge, D I Khau 
.Senior Huh Judge, Pcsliawar 
Distrht and Srwdons Judge, Peshawar 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Posliawar, Hazara Koliat and Mardan 
Do 

On leave 
On Inave 

Senior Huh Judge, Bannu 


Do 

Koiuzt 

Do 

D 1 Khau 

Do 

Mardan 

Do 

Uaziiru 


Sub ludgo 
IK) 

Do 

Do 

im 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Punjab Judicial Department. 

Young The Hon ble Sir J Douglas, ba (Cantab ).i Chief Justice 
Bar at-Law 1 

Addison, The Hon blc Sir, James, J, ma, b sc Judge, High C^oiirt 
(Aberd) 1 c j j 

Tekehaod, The Hon ble Mr Justice Bskluhi, M a , ll B , Do. 

(Pb ) 

Dallp Singh, The Hon blc Mr Justice Kanwar, B A (Pb ), iKi 
" Bar at'Law 

Monroe, Tbe Hon'bie Mr Justice J H , B a , ll B Do 

(Dublin). S 0 , Bar-at Law I 

Skeinp, The Uon'ble Mr Justice F W , M a (Mauchmer), iKi 

I c 8 

Bhide, Tbe Hon’ble Ur Justice M V , b a (Bombay and i Do 
OgnUb ), LC a. I 
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PUNJAB JUDICIAL DEPAETMENT — «nW 

Abdul lUshid, The Hon’bleMr Jtutloo, M A (Cantab ), Judge, High Court 
bar*at Law 

Din Muhammad, The Hon hie Mr Juatlce Kbap Do 

Bahadur ii A , Lt b (Punjab) 

Blacker, The Hon'ble Mr H A C , b a (Cantab ). 1 0 s Do 

Earn IjaI, The Hon'ble Diwan, B A (Oxou ), Bar at I^w Do 

Bale, Ur B L , 8 A (Oxon ), 1 0 B Bogiatrar 

Webb, Mr Eennetb Cameron . Deputy Registrar 

RanJIt Ral, Lala B A , Hons LL B (Pb ) AMlstant Registrar 

Evennotte, Mr Ocorge.Bertram Charles .. Assistant Deputy Regletrar, 


United Provinces Jndiclal Department. 

HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD 

Thom, The Hon'ble Sir John Gibb, Kt . m a . ll B , Chief Justice 
1) 8 0 , 11 0 

Bonnet. The Hon'ble Sir Edward, Kt , B A ,Li. i> , Bar Puisne Judge 
at-Law, J p , I 0 8 

Inbai Ahmad, The Hon’ble Mr Justice. B A . LL B Do 

Harries, The Hon ble Mr Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar at Do 
ijiw 

Raohhpal Singh, The Hon'ble Mr Justice, RalBaliadar. Do 
Bar at I^w 

CoUistcr, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Harold James, J P , Do 
1 0 8 

Allsop, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Jamou Joseph WhlttlMra, Do 
J F , 1 U R 

BaJpal, The Hon'ble Mr Justlee Uma Shankar, M A , 1 Do 
U B 

Oanga Nath, The Hon'ble Mr Justice, b a , u. n , E&l Do 
Bahadur, 

Ismail, The Hon bio Mr Justice Multamm'id, Klnn Do 
Balwdur, Bar at loiw 

Verma, Thi Uon'bie Mr Justice Kamalakauta BA, Do 
LL It 

Mulia, The Uon'bie Mr Justlee TeJ Naralo, Ral Bahadur, Do (Acting) 

M A , LL 11 

Stovy, N , HI H Registrar 

Bower, Deosil Mowbray j Deputy Kegiatrar officiate as Registrar 

Baiierjee, Ital Sahib Santosh Kumar iiA LL B Assistant Registrar 

Wall uilah, Dr M , M a , B c 1 , 14L n liar at-Law I Uuvemmeut Advocate 

Shankar Haran, u a (Oxon ), Bar at-i,aw 1 l)i put> Government Advocate 

MukharJl, Beuoy Kumar, M A , ll B Law Reporter 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b A , LL B Assistant Law Reporter 

Ctrleton, Capt k O . m a (Edln ), Bar at I aw, m l c Administrator-General and Official 

I Trustee 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 

Thomas, The Hou hie Mr Justice George Hector, Bar-at Chief Judge 

Law 

Ela ul-Haaao, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, Khan Bahadur, Judge 

B A 

Hamilton, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Archibald de Burgh, Do, 

B.A , J p., 1 0 8 

Yorke, The Hon'ble Mr Justice RoU>rt Langiion, b a , Do 
J P , I 08 

Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, Khan Bahadur, b a . ll B Registrar 
PhUUpi. Samuel ... Deputy Registrar 

Gupta, U 8 , Bar-at-Law .... Oovemmeat Advocate. 

Qhoah, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law . . Aieu Qovenuneut AdvoofOe. 

Srriastuva, Blehambhar Nath, B.a , u i. . Law Bopoittr. 



Number of Salts instituted 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


OriKins — CornwalllR was the first Indian 
adnilnUtrftt^r to take Uio burden of policing the 
country olf tlu //finlndarB and U> place It on 
(jlovprnnirrit He ordered the Dhtrlrt Judffes 
of Itpnyal In ITttl to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square inlkH of their 
juiisdictinn, and to appoint stlpendiarv Thana 
dars (I’ollte Station Olllecrfl) and 8ulM>rdlnateB 

In Madras In 1810, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superlnUmU tue <jf polite out of the hands of the! 
H( dentarv jiidut s and pint t d It In the hands of the | 
pfrlpatoth fJollector, who had tho lndl«<nousj 
vlllaui' police sVst^ in already umlir his control 
In this way tin lit venue Department eontrolh d! 
tho polite of the districts and still D>| 
smut extt'nt does so, especlallj In Itomhay 
Provlfitt I 

In Khandesh from I82fl Ifl Oiitram ofj 
Mutinv faint showi d how a wholi tlnu mllltarvl 
eoinin viidunt tould turn InetirrluUde marau j 
di rs into ( xcellent jMdlcc . and 8lr tleorue. 
(’ll rk, (lovernor of Ilomhav In 1848, applied thej 
h H-mit l)\ ap[K)lntlnu full time 1 umpoan SuperIn , 
tendi iitH of I’olloe lii many DDtrlits j 

M idras had a torture atandal In I8'«1 width . 
shownl that I t'idlertors had no time for rtal 
polhi superhih ndeiiei , In 185U the print Ipli of 
fulltime Kuroixau huik rlnh ndtiuc was Intro ! 
duf < d III a Mndns Ai t of that ytarand the luntrol ' 
of I he (’ollector was rt'inovcd i 

The MiiHriv lid to Keiitral pollen ovirhaul! 
and relreiK hment and tho Madras Act was' 
niiitnh tollowid in India Ait V of 18(11, 'An' 
Act for the KtnuliKlon of I'olii* , width stdli 
uoverns ixdiic workinu tvorvwhiri In India | 
exiepi Mndnw and Hmnhay, vthlili ha\i UhI 
own I’ollte Act (IV of 

Workiilii strhtlv sjieakin); tin re Is uo 
Indian l’olh< With tin douhtiul cxieptlons 
of tin Delhi Inipi rial Vna Poliec, and tin 
rid\ isors statf of ( In Inti lIlKeiuo Hiireau attached 
to the Home l>epartment, tin- Hovtriiuuid of 
India has not a slu^di jvdlee otIUi r din i th iiiuU r 
Its control I h» |•olUe pi-o\ hh d for h\ ti»c lyfll 
Art Is a proc hn hillsi'ij jxdhe adiulnlsten'd h\i 
till lax'al (io\( riinii nl (onorind and is not! 
now suhjeet to tin tti in r d loiitrol of tin 
(loMrnor-tltniriil The I’olln In minor 
pro\iiues ri’ CiNUtr IMId, Ajnnr Mirwara, 
Andaman and Niiolavr Ishnds, and I'oith 
Plpjoda, and in other ciutralD admlnlsU n d 
areas Is lulmiidsti r» d ht Hu ( hh f ( ommlssloin r 
or the head of tin lulinlidstTiitlon tonurind 
subjiHt to (he irinerU control and diriH thm of 
the ( I utral (io>irnnn id 

WltJdu the local Go\cniinent area the 
tmllcc' are tnrolUd and orttanNed lit District 
forces nt tin head of each of which Is a District 
Huperiuteudent of Police with ixtwers ctf enlist 
ment and dlsiulssal of eotkstahulary , and PoUev 
StaUoii Olllct'ni may also be dUmissed by the 
DSP 

Ilia DSP Ifl subject to dual control 
The force he I'oiniiunds Is placed at the disposal 
of the District Maqistratc for the onforoentent 
(if law and (In maint-enaiiceoforderinth^ PUtHct 


But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-OcDcral of Police 
and Inspector General of Police Generally 
Buoaking, the D 8 P has to correspond with his 
District Magistrate on Jadlclal and magisterial 
tonics, and with bis departmental chiefs on 
Intc rual w orklng of his force 

The C I D — Tlie Curzon Police COm- 
mlsBion of 1U02 3 modernised police working 
by providing for Uie direct enlistment ana 
training of 1 Jucated Indians as Police Station 
Olllcers, and by creating Bpeclaliaed police 
age nth s under earh Local Government for the 
iiiveatlgation of Hpciallbt and professional 
crime Theae agencies arc known as Ciiminal 
InvesUgatlon Departmenta and work under 
a iKiputv Inspector-Gem ral They collate 
information about crime edit the Cnmf GaziUt, 
take over from the Dlslrht Police eriiucii 
with ramlllcations into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
iKilhe developments as the linger Print 
j(l«ntlfl(atioii Burtuux 'ihire is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau unUi r the 
Home Dinartmeiit of th* (tovcrurmiit of India 
whiih eoliKis Infornmtioii from all provincial 
(TiminiU Invi Ktigiiilon Dt purtinentsand works 
for InLr jirovlmlul liaison It has Its braiiehis 
at various < I iitri b throughout llritisli India and 
at Guitta In Jhilmhlstan Tht Hiad of the 
linrtnu known as tlu Dlrietor, InbUlginee 
pure all, alHo aids as Advisor to tin llutiie 
l>t|Mirlmiut of ihi ( I utrui (loviniiuent in 
jMillti matHrs 

Headquarters and Armed Police 

At tin cliicf town of caih District tlie D h P 
has ids olihe and also ids Headquarter Police 
lAiies and jiaradi ground Ihls is the nuiln 
ei litre for aMumulation anti distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the Dlstrlit of 
clothing arms ammunition, and atisiutremenU! 
Hire an the Ston's and tbi Armoury Here 
also constabularv niniltsinlWtcd by the I) S P 
are toiugbt drill, deriortmcnt, and duties and 
are tumid out to fill vacancies Tht Head 
quniter I lues also contain tlie two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
InaMirii'i in the District, and al^o provide 
nrDonir and treasure iscort Actuallv thev 
form a sm til and mobile hx^l army equipped 
with muHkits (hlngU kiadlngl and havonets 
The t.Hwt blgblv trained scitlon of them go 
tbmugh a inuskitry rourse and arc armed with 
410 bore niuskiti At most headquarters 
but bv no means all, there Is also a reserve of 
niounuil and armi-d polite 

Thunat ami Thanadars— Almost throngli- 
out India tlie yiopular terms for Police Station 
and PeiU>e Matlon Officer are ' 1 liana" and 
" riianailar ' It Is at the Police Station that 
the public are owist in touch witli the police and 
the police with the puMlc Wbetlier it be In a 
large city or in a mofuasU hatnkt the Thana is 
the placi' « here people come with their troubles 
and Uieir grievanoes against their neighboon 
or against a penmn or persons unknowm. la 
dealing with sneh callen, the Thanadar, whp 
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like police of ail raaks, is sttppowd to be alwsvsi 
on duty, Is chiefly suided by the Fotuteenm) 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal I’roredure, j 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that: 
Code This schedule shows nearlv all penal' 
offences and states whether or not they are' 
•• cognisable bv the police " The fourteenth ; 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, \ttsited 
and Investigated A non-engnisabk complaint' 
Is merely noted In a separate book and the' 
complainant is told to go to court 

Polica Proaecntors— The coinphlnant in a 
(ognlsable case not onlv has his compliint, 
recorded but Investlgateil without pevment of 
fee Ifth( Thanadar succeeds In eeiahllsblng a 
prtma/aae case against the accu^r d, ttn* pro 
Hiutionln court Is conducted free ofiharge 
bv a police prosecutor, who is a police oiHctr 
Personal inspection and sunorrl^lon ar» the 
tommou mtaus for the District hup« rlnUnd« nt 
of Police to know whether his subordinate's art 
doing their aork properly 

Oat-Posta —When tlie Pollee Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds' 
the Add, they laid down two crlttria of the 
numbers remiln d One was one police man 
per square mile , the other was one per thousand 
of population In towns It is well enough to 
have the a\allable polln eonrentrated at the 
lice station But in the mofussil the fhana 
yery often fifty miles distant from |K>rtlons 
of Its Jurisdiction It Is In surli cases profitalde 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a heacl constable to man an outpost where 
comjilalDU can be renlved and inyrsttgation 
begun y»lthout the Injured fwrty having to 
unciertake a long Joumcv to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working In 
normal times Is dispersion A single polheimn i 
however Junior, represents the rule of law and 
Is an agent of Oovernment 


The Chain of Promotion constablo 
may aspire to bexome a Police tItnUou Clflcer or 
bigber officer Ihedlrcntly rec ruited caudldaiu 
who < oiMc 8 In through the Police Training School 
as a Thaiiadar Is It Is understood, more oft^n 
Uuii not a graduate and may ordinarily become 
an Insp^vtoT or a Dcptitv .supcrlntc'uUent, or 
except lonaJly a hujccrlateiidcnt The direct 
Deputy an oflhc r served for Indians, has a 
good chance of becoming Supewlnte mient, and 
IxrhapH Dcpiitv InspcTtor (ie uera! The eilriHt 
Assistant Suwrlntcnde lit vilietherfrom hnginnd, 
or from hulls, Is sure of a Suiverintendcntahlp, 
and has e batu'cs eif 1) ]iti after ve'srs' aervico 
the pcrlenl of se rvie r (e>r till ranks for full {s'lision 
Is thirty years, and If an othcer dies In the 
proce ss (if e (iniing full pt nslon hU juuislon dies 
with him and all his ili peneh tils gcH his provident 
fund Me'mbers of till Police I ore i are eligible 
for till nwiird of the King’s Poll* e Medal and 
the Indian Police Mi-dat for long mid meritorious 
Htryiics ami for iimspietions acts of gallantry 

Presidency Police - In tlio Presidency 
Towns till re Is unified |k»11io loritrul lor tlio 
Pullce ( ommisieioni r h rcK|K)nhil)le for Imth 
law and order and for di'iiartiiuntal training 
nndeinele ney 

The Commissioner of Police' of a Prwelihney 
Town Is not the Biihordlnnh of the Protliulai 
Insiecctor O neral of 1 ollci and be eie nls dlnit 
with tloyemnu'iit Just as tlx I’nshhiMy 
Magistrates de ttl dlnelly with tin High toiirt. 
Ihe ( ritnlnnl Procedure I'uele of India Is sufn rse d 
cel In the Presidency I owns by sjie e lal jMdh’o 
Acts which prcsirlhe pollee' prot'celnie Justice 
111 eriiniiml cases in I'resldeiiry 1 owns Is soiiio* 
what rough and r* uely, not only from this ruuec, 
hut also beeaiise Prisiihnev Miultinles ran 
|j[|ye unto six months or Its _‘iMi line' suinmiirlly, 
IS, without feirinal rteorti of preiri edliigs, 
and If only wliip|dng or line* up to Jls la 
Inllicted there nerd h'* not even any Btatenicnt 
of reosems for the ronvlctlou 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WOBK. 


The uodeftrablUty of attacbloR andoe im- 
portancf lo sUtutioal retolts ai a teal of the 
merits ot police work was a point apoD 
which roDsldorable stress was laid by the 
ladian Police Oommlasion, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate ofllcers of an Impresaion 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depmd upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas , but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com* 
parlson even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences In the eondiiloni 
nnder which the police work ; and, It may be 
added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of racoess with which 
the police carry oat that Important branch of 
their duties, which conststs in the prevention 
of crime Those considerations have been 
omphasl7.ed In recent orders of the Qovem* 
ment of India. Subject to tboe observations, 
tne figures below may be given as some 
indication of tbs volume of work falling npon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
dlilerent provinces. They are statlatica of 
cognUable (Time — 


Admlaistrablons 

Number 

ponding 

from 

previous 

>car 

Number 
report d In 
the year 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried 

1 

Number 

convicted 

! N nmbef 
in custo* 
Number, dy pend- 
acquitted ingtrlol 
or dls- /orlnvesti* 
charged | gationor 
j on bail at 
end of 
' year 

Bengal 


5,483 

213,104 

190,819 

[ 

' 179,800 

10,957 

8,452 

Bltiar 


2,790 

41 882 

25,300 

17 202 

8.158 

4,000 

Orissa 


84»l 

10,337 

7 847i 

6154 

1,093 

710 

United ProvlnccN 


14 149i 

140 194 

100,010' 

95,375 

11,241 

18 925 

Punjab 


! 9 ft56 

1 

02 I8«j 

00 195 

41 971 

24 223 

11,355 

North* West Frontier Prov Inoe | 

i,7«r. 

‘ 12.4P1| 

12,081 

1 

8,13 i 

4,5)8 

778 

Burma 


5,00o| 

72,4j0| 


48, 104 

20,418 

5.380 

Central Provina 9 and Boror ' 

4 333 

53 1101 

20 791 

18,300 

5,355 

0,139 

Aasam 

1 

1,40«! 

1 

16.670| 

10 394 

0,837 

8,557 

2,025 

AJmB^Merwa^a 

1 

488 

' 6.11l‘ 

3,126 

2,041 

186 

678 

Coorg 


i isoj 

607 

603 

319 

186 

97 

Madras 


20,378 

257.977! 

254,225 

230.488 

17.737 

6,063 

Bombay 

1 

0,344 

103 , 510 ' 

104,835 

149,779 

15,060 

9,514 

Sind 

i 

8,376 

11 58l! 

13,669 

5,710 

7,859 

5,253 

Baludilstan 

1 

I5s| 

8,100^ 

2,859 

2,667 

270 

803 

Delhi .. 



12 454^ 

11,214 

9,028 

1.580 

1.814 

Total, 1030 

77,678| 

1 1,075,7401 

908,850 

820,508 

138,085 

82,180 


ri935 

72 90l! 

1 112 O45I 

1,030,808 

890,850 

184,800 

70,191 


1034 

! 70,842 

1 060,340 

972,548 

831,438 

180,2111 

78,879 


1033 

74,340 

1,006.1571 

1 013 198 

765,375 

143.170 

78,112 


103k 

1 78,455 

965,093 

883,000 

733,171 

140,010 

78,000 

totals . * 

1031 

03.390 

038,041 

810,382 

070385 

144,723 

88,000 


1930 

70,759 

808,077' 

795,450 

057,044 

184,170! 

78,809 

1 

1920 

07,540 

l,018.5tlj 

807,940 

730.459 

1S43S6 

71.846 


1928 . 

03.070 

041.055 

707300 

661.765 

18S368 

68388 


1937 

67,030 

880,675 

738,856 

602,056 

188,818 

68360 
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Jtll ftdmloHtr&tloD In India la reffolaUd 
{'’neralty bv the Prlacmii Act of 1894, and by 
ruJM iasucd undtr it by the Uovcrnnient of 
India and toe iocal (^ovcmmeuta iho punish- 
mcnts aufliorUed by the Indian Penal Code for 
uonvlctiHi olfciidcrH incliidc tranaportation, 
pniml xorvlfudc, rlnoroua Irapriaonuiont (wldcb 
may luclud< aimrt iicrloda <.f aolllary couQae 
ment), aitd almp/e Imprison men t Arcom- 
Duxiatlon baa also to be provided in the jaPs 
for civil and undcr-trlal prlsontra 

Sliio( tlu* Introduction with utfe ct from the Ist 
April JIM7 of tin* (lovcrnmc nt of India Act, tlie 
adniinlstiutlonof " Jails" is a provlnrlal matter, 
and llki })ow« r of h kIsI ttlon in reap* c t of prison 
adininlst ration vests In tin Jhovlnc lal Oovern 
nil ids, Ihu (,ential (Juve rnment »xi rrlsinK only 
(-oiinirri nt 1(^1 lutivc’ fviwers uitli Uu i*ro\iu 
clal (lovi rnini nts in (he inatti r of the transfer 
of prlsontrs and uccusi d pi rions from one unit 
to anotlii r 

rill oiiuin of all Jail Improvements in India 
in ncent years was the' Jail CnniinlBsion of 
1«H9 The ri port of tin Coiumtwiloii, whUh 
ooiislfltod of oniv two luenilxrn, both ofliclals 
servinu under the (lovi rnment of Ineiia Is 
Rxcritnoiy lonit, and rcvmwH tiie whole queatlun 
of jail orKaiil7atl''n and administration In the 
utlnnt<st di tail in most matters the Com 
mlssloiiV recommendations have been accept 
od and adoph d hy Local (love rutuenis, but 
'll >arlouB inatii rs, mainly of a minor charac- 
te'r, thilr proposUs havi either bi'e n njc'eted 
a/j iuUift as uusiilLd to local e on dttlo os, aban- 
doned as unworkahle afb r careful expr'riinent 
or arev’pte'd lii prinelplei but postixineel for the 
pn'si nt as ImpoHsIhle 

The most important of all the n oommenda 
tions of the' Commission, the one that miitht in 
faet bi Ueseiibe'U as the corner stonei of tlielr 
n port. Is that there shimld be lei each Presi- 
dency tlin classes of jails In the first 

E lace, large oontral Jalla for convicts santenced 
> more than one 'enir'a Imprisonment . se 
oondlv, district JbUs at the headquarters of 
districts, amt, thlreilt, subsidiary Jails and 
*' lotk-ups " for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts scotflncfHl to short terms of imprison- 
ment The jail dctiartraent In each province 
la under tiie iHtntrui of an Inspector-Oenerai , 
he is gunvraliy an olUrei of the iudlan Medical 
Bervice with jail exiwrieoce, and the 8u{mtin 
teodentH of oe'jtatu jails are usually recruited 
from the same service The dlslrict jail Is under 
the ciiarge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
Insnecteel hy the district magistrate The staff 
Quder the SuiMrlntendfiut indtulis, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to supci 
vise Hue jail manutuctures, and In all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical otHcers. The ezecotive stall consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict petty ofiicvirs 
are era|iloyed In all central and district Jails, 
the prospect of promotkA to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good bebavioor 
The Jails Coin mlttss.— The oblvlous advUa- 
bllUv of proceeding along eeitaln general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoiat- 
meiit of a Jails* t^immitUHi, which oonducted 
the first oomprebcn<dv« survey of Indian iwisoa 
admluistratiou which had been made for thirty 
years BltCess was laid by the CommiUce 


upon the necessity of improving and Increasing 
existing jail accommodation , of recruiting a 
better class of warders , of providiiig educa- 
tion for prisoners , and of developlDg prison 
Industries so as to meet the needs of the con* 
luming Departmeuta of Oovemmeot Other 
Imfiortant recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of da'll from crlmlual oflenders, the 
adoption of the hnglish system of reload on 
license In tltc case of aaolescents and the 
creation ol ciuiann's courts The Committee 
found Uiat the refunnatlve side of the Indian 
system ni*eded particular attention They 
recommended the si gri gatiun of habituais 
from ordinary prisoners , tiie pruvbion u{ sepa- 
rate acixtmmudation for prisoners midcr trial . 
tile iiistltutloD of the star-clags system . ana 
the alMilitlon of certain practices wlUch are 
linide to harden or degrade the prison population 

Employmeiit of Prisoners.*— The wort 
on which omivtcts are employ is mostly 
canhd on within ibe JsU wslit, but cztrs- 
moral employiDsiit on a Isrgs soaic Is some- 
times allowsd. a«, tor szsmpls. when a large 
number of convicts were enmloyed in excavating 
the Jbelum Quiai in tlie Punjab Within the 
walls prisonors are employed on jal) seradee at d 
repairs, and in workshops The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and iodustrtaL 
rii? industries are on a large scale, mulUfaiioos 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken tliat the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As far as posaible Indiutdes are 
adapted to the requlrementa of tlie consumtof 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the tuauutacture of olothlog are among 
commonest employments Bchoolmg it con- 
fined to juveniles, the ezperlinmit of teaching 
adults bas berm tried, but literary instruction 
is ousnltable for tbe cUm of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

Tbs ooDdutt of convicts In Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characten 
among them is small Failure to perform 
allotted task is by far the moat common oOenca 
Id a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted Is one of those classed at " minor ** 
Among the major " punishments fetters take 
tbe first place CoiporaJ punlsbment la Infilcted 
in reUtiveiv few rasM, PauLshments were reaUed 
an the n suit of tint Commission of 1889, Two 
notable punishments then abolished were sliav- 
liig the hi ads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Oommis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
turn is ao' now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor The most dlfllcult of all jail pro. 
bicms is the Intemai maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
wardcis and convict warders are employed 
With this is bound up the quesikm of a special 
class of well behaved prisoners for employment 
as convict Ofllccn 

JnvwBtle PrIsoMrs.— As regards ** youth- 
ful odeoders" — Ls, those bslow tbe age of 16 
— tbe law provides altenatives to imprisoomeDt, 
and it H strictly snjotamd that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they osn he dealt with other* 
wise. The aMeraattvee are deteutlou la a 
rtfonaatory school tor a period of Crms three to 



Transportation and 

ywrtt not^bf^d tbf age ot 18. 
diaoharge after adoioBitlon , delivery to the 
paient or gnanUaa on the Utter executing a 
bood to be responsible tor the good behavioor 
of the eulpfit . and erhipptog by way o( school 
diseipUne These are but general prluriples whUh 
have been various!) pi\en effect to by various 
Provincial Governments 
The questloD of the treatment of *' youoB 
adult** prisoners has in recent years n reived 
much attenUoD 

Children ■ ^cU and Ilorstal Schools Acta for 
the special treatment of Juvenile oflendirs have 
Iteen passed hv the legislature (ff&lsdras Bombay 
Bengal and the Central I’rov lores The I nlted 
Provinces Government an* iiitrixlucing a Borstal 
BUI The Ponjab Borstal Scliools Act was 
brought Into force in 1932 
The Madras Children Act pasaed In 1»20, Is the 
earliest and has been largely foUowinl in thi other 
provinces Urkaslflesos (hlldrrn ’ bovsand 
girls under the age of 1 4 and as v oiing ^rsona ” 
those between the agrs of 14 ami 16 H rnaits 
that a chikl or young person ronvkted of anv 
offence, may »s an altcrnHlIve to the ustuil 

R unishnients of flue whipning or iinttrisoniitent 
e discharged after due aaniouttiou lominittevl 
to the caro of a mrenf . guardiuti or n latlve or of 
a person narged bv the <ourt or suit to an 
Industrial Hchovd set up or ct rtifled under tin Act 
It further enacts that no offender umhr the age 
of 16 may l>e sditimed to transi*ortatlon nor 
under 14 to Imprlsoiuut nt ()ff<mtcrs Ixtadii 
the ages of 14 and 16 may 1 h s+nttneed to tin 
prlsonraent lu v«r> **pei iu! t in iiiiistames Pro 
vision Is ma<lc lor the committal to an Industrial 
Hctiool nr to the lare of a suitabh jarson of 
neglcctiHl 111 treated or umoiilrolUble rhlldrin 
under thv age of 14 Hie Art einiKiwirH the 
Govtrnment of th* Provlme to •slabllsh JuvmUi 
(ourts consisting of a stlptmdUry niaglstratt and 
one or two Honorary Magistrals who shall where 
possible lie women and directs that, whtrv siuh 
courts have not l>een (‘stablishiHl young off* ikIcts 
shall Ik* tried in a different room or at a dill* rf nt j 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are h« I<1 j 

The Bengal Act provUhs for the eominlttal to' 
an Industrial School of childrui iimlrr 14 foumi ' 
begging or destitute and of ehlldren living hi' 
Immoral surroundings It furtlur provides for 
the punlshmeut of rruelty to chihJreu, of causing | 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of 
glrta under 16, and of accepting articles In jiawu , 
from a child 

The Bomliay and Central Provinces Aits, 
which are practically Indcuiical, go furitur and 
prov idc for the punishment of pc rsons found i 
drunk in a public place when in chargi of a child 
utHier 7, (X giving btoxicatlng liuuur or drugs to 
a child under 14, m Imiting a child to gamUr 
They also empower police officers to conflscaU: 
tobacco in po we sston of children 
TIm* Bombay Art has been extended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and It 
will not now be necessary to tend any children to 
prison except in very cxcciitloiial cases Tiie 
number of dilJdren under 16 admitted into the 
Jails ot the Preaklenry during 1988 was 6 (maies 
6 and female 1) There are 16 certified Mhoois 
estahiiahed under the I>ombay Act and there are 
a namber of other insUtutloos which co operate 
with different JavenDe coorta A rhlldreo'a Aid 
Sociely is b exMenoe which offers active co> 
operMMB Hm Bombay ChUdren Act baa been 
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I amended mainly to proliihlt the yiublication of 
I names, addresses or other details of children or 
voung persons involv*od In offences , do provide 
I ifor a system of true probation as uistinit frxnn 
, BUfiervijilon . to impower the Chief Inspector of 
{ Certified Schools to release voutiiful offemlcrson 
; licence and to raise the minimum term of 
! detention in Uk* Borstal Si hool from 2 to 3 years. 
I These provisions of the Bombay Act whiih 
, alate to vouthfuJ olli nilcrs the malnti natui* and 
I treatment of iwmoiis scut to certified schools or 
j committed to the larc of rt*lntlves or utlur fit 
Ipetaons and tha istabllidmunt of IndustrliU 
I schools and yuvtniin courts wire upjdkni to the 
j province of bind in March 19.16 
; flic ofcuratlon of the* Bciigil Kit vvhidi was 
I )>amied in 1922 Is at pri'sciit loutlnml to the town, 

I IKirt and suliurluc of (olcuttii, liowrali unci to 
'certain portions ot the* District ot the* 24- 
I Pargauas A t ''ntral t hIMren ( ourl Iuih ln‘c*n 
cstaiilishecj In (ulmtla which has Jurlsdli tlon 
I over the whole arc'u to which the Act has hcou 
c*xleodcHl 

I Ihc (•ovcrnmints ol Madras Puiiiah and the 
t eiitral Provinces have aUo c’liac ted Priduiliou of 
Olfc ndi nc Ac t w hich allow of tin n of young 
offenders on paioli under »|Mslnllv wleiied 
iTulmtiou Otllicrs bimilnr hglslatlon Is under 
e ontc'iupiatieiii in Bonibav, I I’ uiul Assam 
'Ihe provlsiowe of the 'Borstal heluKils Ail are 
firHcticaliv the Manic in the ptov hue's wiuru such 
Ac Is have* laa li < tuvi te <1 
Jn iirovliKCH when Hurt Is no IlfjrMtal b* IkhiIi 
A rt Juvenile* ollf tide rs art SI nt to tin n tonnutorv 
schools estahiisiH'd iiiiih r the JD roriiiatorv 
|hehools Act, or tonflind In JuMiiUo or ordliiarv 
iJallit hut art* not allowed to mix with udiift 
prisoiu rs In the I’tiiijal) a Bt (Inmatloii lb part 
|imnt has Ihcu estahll lui| the iniilii fiiin lion of 
which In Lilt working of the Pimjatc ticsxl I oliduet 
I Prisoners Prohutloiuil Jteinise* Ac I 1926 
joffleers ol the DfjwrtmiMit visit Jails for the 
i Mcicetloii of prisoners on proluitlon rc l••ase The 
probationers art usually siiil to H|Mitnl fiirms 
Reformatorjr Schoola — Jbese sthooh luivc 
lieeii adtninlsicred sines 1H99 by the Kdu- 
ration dtparlment, aud the authorltlrs are 
directed to Improve the Industrial educ^utlou of 
the Inmates, to help the hoyit to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving btIkmiI, and as far ai pe^sstble 
keep a watch on their curet'rs 
TraBsportstion — TrannsirtatioD is an old 
puiiisiimc’nt of Uie British fiidlau rriiuuial law, 
Aiid a number of places were formerly appointed 
lor tbe meptbn of Indian iransportcul convicts 
The only penal seitleiiient at the present time 
is Port Blair to the Andaman Islands 
CommiaaioD of Enquiry. 1919 — Acorn 
niittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of (iriiion administration In India with 
siiecial reference to recent legislation and ex 
perlence to Weatem countries Its report 
published In 1V21, wm *^unimarNed In tha 
Indian kaaf Book, 1922 (pages 671)071) A 
number of reforms were aJv»*< ated but, owing 
tofloancUJ stringency, it iucs not yet been 
> possible to introd nee some of the more tm- 
, portant of them 

Flaea and Short Sealeac»a<— Those sec* 
•tione of the Indian Ilmai Code, ander which 
Imprisonment moat be awarded when a coovki* 

, fkA oeoors. sbouM be aroended so ee to give 
diecretkin to the eouit fleatcucee of Imprl* 

, ■onawnt for less than tweiity.eif^ euiye 
iboBid be prohibited. 
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The IndetemiliMte SentencM^Tbe seo* 
t«iiee of every tong-tenn pclKmer ihoold be 
brought o^r revisim, as soon as the prla(»er 
hu served half the sentence In the ease of the 
noB'tiabitual, and two'thirds of the sentence 
in the ease of the habitnal, remission earned 
bel^ counted In each case The revision shonld 
be oarried out by a Bevlidng Board, oomposed 
of the InspectoT'Oeneral of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-offlclaL In all oases, 
the release of a prisoner on partde should be made 
snbjoct to oonditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence The duty of seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the oonditions on which be was 
released should not be Imposed upon the poUoe or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose These parole officers should 
possess a good standard of edneation, tbongh 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report tmaobes of the conditions of release. 

Trnnaportation and the Andamans —The 
future of the peual sottlcinent of Port Blair 
was continually under tlie vousidcration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publloation of the Jails (:k)raral8sion roftort, 
but it was not till lUJO that a definite deolsloo 
was readied It was then decided that hence- 


forth only thOM convicta ahookl normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to oome, 
that the old reetoictkms on life In the aettlemeni 
should be sensibly relaxed. that oonvlota should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that In 
certain conditions they should be enttttod to 
releeae to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and famlliei ihonld be 
enconraged The object of these obangea waa 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
i sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home The effect op to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life Into the settlement, but It Is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities 

Grtmhial Trtbea^Tbe first essential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tnbes is the 
provlsloo of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort tor the people. It is therefore of para* 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at raamneratlve rates is avail- 
able lATge Dumben of froah settlers shonld 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there Is work for them 
Oommltment to setUemenU should, as far a» 
possible, be by gann not by Indlvhlnaii. It 
Is desirable to utilise both Government and 
i private agency tor the control of settlements. 
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The Laws of 1938 

BT 

RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advoeak, Bombay B%gh Court, 

AMU 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, BamsUr^.Lauf. 


1 Tlw Reoeafiav AeL— It had nei^n the 
practice to print, in the Volumes entitled 
‘ rnrepealed General Acts of the Indian Leeis- 
lature, the amendlntr Acts which were concerned 
merely with the making of textual alterations In 
previously exIstlnK Acts As much printing 
space was occupied and no useful purp^ was 
served by the reproduction of these amendliiR 
Acts, the present Act was itassed Which repeals 
Acts, RcfTOiatlons, and sectfons of Acts or 
Regulations which were passed to make textual 
alterations In previous enactments Enact 
ments which are themselves repealed or enact- 
ments the effect of which la spent and certain 
Acts which have, by \irtne of the Government 
of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, j 
1937, ceased to have effect, are also formall) , 
repealed Some of the enactments now repealed j 
contained iia>ing clanses which provided 
generally for matters such as the Interpretation 
of references to and the saving of appointments 
made and other things done under Acts 
superseded by other Acts Section 8 of the 
present Act preserves the e fleet of these savings 
Hectlon (lA of the General Clauses Act, 1897. 
while declaratory of the principle that would 
probably be applied in determining the efleet of 
the repeal of an amending Act making textual 
alterations In a provincial Act, does not ex 
presslv cover Central Acts or Regulations 
smendlng provincial Acts As some of the 
enactments repealed hy the present Act are of 
this nature, section 4 provides in express terms 
that the repeal of ao amending enactment by • 
the Act would not affect the continuance ofl 
any amendment made by the enactment aoj 
repealed i 

2 . Cmarntmim (Ammimamt) Act—i 

This Act removes certain inaccuracies and 
corrects certain errors which crept Into the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, in the course ofj 
the extensive ameudment of that Act by th«| 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930 
Home of the important amendments are as 
follows Under section 8 e company will be{ 
deemed to have complied with the provlsiofuij 
of section 130 of the original Act il moper books i 
of account relating to the tranaaettons effected < 
at Its branch ofBoe are kept at the branch office i 
and proper anmmarhied returns made up to dates | 
at Intervala of not more than two months are 
sent by the branch oIBce to the registered oAce 
of the company Section 9 includes the Income 
and expenditure accoont to the documents 
required to be filed with the Registrar of Com- 
pa^BS under section 134 Section 11 twovidee 
that when any proceedings are iosUtuted 
agafaMt any ddinqnent director under ssetion 
siTit will he the duty of the liquidator and of 
every oAoer and agent of the company to five 
aUeMislaaoetnooaneoUon with the prosecouon. 


tn agent in relation to a company will beiu 
Inrludo any banker or legal adviser of the ooa* 
pan> and an> person employed by the company 
as auditor, whether that forson is or Is not an 
officer of the company Hectlons IS and 13 deal 
with the difficulty of assigning a meaning (othe 
expressions registered office of the Company ’* 
and * Registrar ” for the purposes of tlie ap^l> 
cation of sections 109 to 126 of the Act to non- 
Indian C-ompanies which have no nqrlstered 
office In Drltlsh India, and for witom there li 
no Registrar In British India with whom they 
can register In such cases It is now provided 
that the principal phnw of hiistoeas in British 
India of the Company will take the place of the 
regletored office of the f;omtwn> and the Regi- 
strar will iM) the Registrar of the Province In 
which such principal place of hualneaa is sHuated 
Hectlon 17 ensures that a lianklng company 
does not find itself in Ute position w a holding 
company to a subsidiary company bv providing 
that a Mnking company will not hold aharea In 
any company whether as pledgee, mortgagee or 
absolute owner of an amount exceeding forty 
per cent of the Issued share capital of that 
company 

1 The Daatereus Drun (AnMndaMUl) 

Act. — My acceding to the Dangerous Drugs 
Convention, 1926, the Government India 
undertook, In view cd the provlalona of Articto 
15, to aecnre that no ronsignmeut of suhsUneee 
covered by the C onventlon exported from one 
country to another country should be permitted 
to peu thrrragh British Indis, whether or not 
removed from the ship or conveyance in which 
It was conveye«i, unless a copy of the export 
author IxatioD rertlflcate was produced to the 
competent authorities In British India The 
present Act by amending definition (i) In section 
2 of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1980, enforces 
this control In the case of dangercHts drugs 
conveyed in a vemcl that calls at a British Indian 
Port If the drugs are not transhipped or dis- 
charged at such port but are retaiiMd on board 
and are so manifeated 

4. TWIasmwee Ad— Before the paadfig 

of this Art the law relating to Ifisuraiw^ In 
British India was rontalned In Act V of lOlg, 
[Which regulated Provident Insoranoe Hoeietiss, 
Act VI of 1912. whkh regulated Life Assuraaea 
> Companies, anti Art XX of 1928 which a me n de d 
i the latter In cerUIn respects but was prtanarfiy 
j aimed at providing for tlie collecilon of statldleal 
infCKinaUon In respect of Insurance bnatnesa 
other than life Inauranoe buainese carried on In 
India by external companies Tha marked 
increase In the votume of life inantanee tnislnem. 
and the devdopment of other fonne of toMuanea 
bualneoi in British Indie since 1012 enggested 
thet more eomprshenslvs lagiilaiion wm needed 
and therefore m 1026 the OovenuMak of India 
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Appointed a ftpeclal dfflcet to examine the 
matorial which had been collected concerning 
the amendment of inearance law In 1086 a 
•mall advisory committee of experts represent* 
Ing various interests was assembled to consider 
in detail the recommendations contained in the 
report prepared by the special officer The 
present Act was the outcome of these 
deliberations 

Bectlon 2 deOncs certain words and phrases 
used in the Art “ Policy holder '* includes 
the person who Is the absolute assignee of the 
benefits under the policy " Approved securi- 
ties” means Government securities, and any 
other security charged on the revenues of the 
Oentral (loverument or of a l*rovluclal Govern- 
ment, or guaranteed fully as regards principal 
and InU rest by the Hccretary of Btate In C’omic II 
or the (Jciitral Government or a Provincial 
Goveriuneni , and any debenture or other 
security for money issued under the authority 
of any Act of a legislature established lu British 
India by or on behalf of a Port Trust or Alunlclpni 
Corporation or t'lty Improvement Trust In any 
ITesldonoy town ’Insurtir” means (o) anv 
individual oi unincorporated body of Individuals 
or iKJdy corporate ln(orporatod under the law 
of any oouutry other than British India, carrj’lng 
on iusurame business which carries on that 
business In JBritisli India, or has his or its principal 
place of business or Is domidled In British 
India , (fe) any Itody coriJorate carr>>nK on the 
business of Insurance, wiiuh Is a body (orpomto 
IncorjKjrated under anv law for the time being 
In force In British India, and (r) anv person 
who in British India has a standing (ontract 
wlUt undervkTlters who are im inl)ers of the 
Swlety of bluvd 8 whireb) snth j)erBon Is 
authorised within Uic Unns of such contract 
to Issue protection notes, cover notes, or other 
dooumunts granting insurance covir to others 
on iMluiif of the undorwrlters ' Life insnrauco 
business ” Includes annuity tiusluess, that Is to 
say, the business of etfiH'tlng contravte of insu 
raiioc for the granting of anuulttes on human 
Itto aud,lf BO provided In the (Contract of liuiuraiuT, 
disability and double Indemnltv accident beneftta 
‘ Bu]>orlut«udeni of Insurants ' meaits the 
officer, who sluvll be a quaUllled octuarv, apitolui 
ed bj the Outral Uo\ eminent to perform 
Ui« duties of the Huperhitoudont of Insurance 
under tlits Act« 

Under section 3 It Is incumbent upon every 
Insurer to obtain a certificate of reglsirattou 
from the Buperinteudent of Iusurame Every 
application fur registratiou must bo ac'oom panted 
by certain particulars, namely, a certified copy 
of the momonuidum and artiries of association 
of a company , the name, address and occupation 
of the directors , a statement of the class or 
classes of Insurance busineM done , a certified 
oopy of tlie published proepeetus and of the 
standard policy feums of the insurer and state- 
ments of the assured rates, advantages, terms 
and eohdltlons to be onerod in connection with 
lUKiranoe policies togetlier with a certificate In 
oooMoUou with life Insoranoe business bv an 
actuary tlmt such ratsa, advantages, terms and 
eondhions are workable and aound and the 
nrescrlbed fee lor registration, being not more 
than one hundred rupees for eadi dais of 
iMffiiMsi. In the esse of an torarer having hti 


principal place of btudnesa m domicile ontaide 
British India bis apmllcstlon for regtstratioa 
most be accompanied by a statement setting 
forth the requirements not applicable to natlonala 
of the country in which such insurer is Incorpo- 
rated which are Imposed by the laws of timt 
country upon Indian nationals as a condition 
of carrying on insurance business In the coimtry 
The Huperintondent of Insurance is authorised 
to withhold or cancel a registration in the case 
of any insurer bavliig his principal place of 
business outside British India, if he is satisfied 
that in the conutry in which tlie Insurer has his 
principal place of business, Indian nationals are 
debarred by the law of the country from carry Ing 
on the businoMs of insurance Section 4 lays 
down the minimum limit for aunullles and otlter 
Itouefits sciured by polities of life insurance by 
providing that no Insurer will pay an annuity 
of fifty rupees or less or a gross sum of rupees 
live hundred or loss cxilusivo of any profit or 
iKinus Bectlon 6 prescriln's that no Insurer 
will be rogisUred unless he lias as working 
lapltal a not sum of not less titan fifty thousand 
rutH.es extiusivi of the dofKMitt to Ite made 
l»eiore riglstration and exclusive in the case of a 
Loiu{>auy of any sums iiayable as preliminary 
ex|HmsoH inrurred In llic Uoatatiou of the eom- 
IMvny t'ndir section 7 every Insurer must 
deiHwlt and keep depohiUnl wilth tlic Keserve 
Bank of India cash or approved securities, 
estimated at tin market value of Uie securities 
on tlie day of the doiioslt, In the case of life In- 
surance only twohundrid thousand rupees lire 
iUBursiK'C.one hundreil and fifty thousand rupees, 
marine Insurance, one hundrrnland fifty thousand 
rupees and ai < ident and miM ellaneous ItiMuranro 
liuluding workmeu s < ouii>enMtlun and luotor 
lar Insurance, ouo hundred and fifty thouaand 
rupees lu the cose of insurers working In 
conjunction with IJovd s a drnosit of an amount 
one and a lialf ttinc>a that made by the ordinary 
Insurer is rc'quired Provision Is also made In 
certain ia«» (or tlie tMcymeut of depoalt by 
lustalmeuts, for utilising dc^ivoslts already made 
under the Indian I Ife AMurance t ompanles Act, 
11112, for tl»e return in cash of deposits made In 
cooli whenever such deposltfl are returnable 
under the Act and for the 8ul>stitutlon of other 
approved sccurillcH for sc'curitles already lodged 
with the Keserve Bank Ot India Bectlon B 
makes a general reservation of deposits, saving 
Uiem for meeting liabilities arlfilng out of pollde* 
of lusurance In the case of a deposit made In 
respect of life insurance buslnew the deposit 
made In resjnet thereof will not be avitUable for 
the discharge of any liability of tlie Insurer 
other than llahllitiw arising out of policies of 
life Insurance Issued by the Insurer Bectlon 9 
authorises a Court to o^er the refund of deposits 
where an insurer has ceased to carry on In British 
ludia his insurance business Bectlon 10 
requires an Insurer to keep a separate account 
of all the recelpu and payments In respect of each 
class of insurance business which he carries on 
here he carries on the business of life Insuranee, 
the excess of receit>u over payments must be 
carried to a separate fund called the life lusurance 
fund Tlie life Insurance fund wQl be absotutely 
the security of the life policy holden and wrlU 
Doi be applied save as provided by the Art for 
any purposes other than those of life tnsaranoe. 
Under seethm 11 an taMurer Is reqfQlred to pcepm 
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• bftUnoe ■heet, a profit and Iom aocmint and a Insnranco poikdea In India on aeoonnt of matund 
revoDiw aocoant In reapeot (tf each olaaa of Inati- claima and the amount reoolred to meet the 
ranee bualoeaa carried on by him Section 12 liability on policiea of life inanmnoe matnrtnf 
deals with the audit of these acrounta and for payment in India leaa certain specified 
balance sheet by auditors to whom the protfclcms amounts. In the case of an insurer incorporated 
of section 145 of the Indian Companies Act, or domiciled elsewhere than in British Iitdla or 
1013, are made apidicable Section 13 requires the United Kingdom he must maintain aieeta 
every insurer carrying on life insurance business of an amount equal to his liabilities to policy* 
once in ever}' five years to cause an investiga holders in India including matured claims and 
tion to be made by an actuary into the finant ial reserves for ouutandiug policies in India less 
cotwlitlou of his life insurance business including any claims ho lias against such poilcies These 
a valuation of his liabilities thereto An assets will l>o vested in trusts resident In 
abstract of tho report of such actoary must be British India and approved l>v tl»o Central 
made in accordance with the requirements Uovernment Hectlou 28 roqutres every in- 
contained in the schedules to the Act Under surer carrying on life insurance business to sub- 
section 14 every Insurer must maintain (a) a mlt to the Superintendent of Insurance, twice a 
register of record of policies with particulars as year, a stateutent sliowlng tltat assets are so 
to the name and adarees of each policy>hoIder. held Invested Heettou 2U nrohlblta the insurer 
the date when the policy was effected and a from granting loans or temporary adv^ances 
record of any transfer, assignment or noinltuitlou, eltlier on hypothecation of property or ou 
and (ti) a register or record of claims with partlcu personal security or otherwise, except loans on 
lars of every claim made, the date on which it life policies Issued by l»lm within their surrender 
was discharged or rejected and the grounds of value, to any director, manager, managing 
rejection Section 16 which deals with sub- agent, actuary, auditor or officer of tho liunirw 
mission of returns provides tiiat the audited if a company, or where the Insurer is a flnu, to 
accounts and statements referred to in section 11 any i)artner iherein An insurer may however 
and the abstrart and statement referr<N) to in make loans to a banking romruiny and at ompany 
section IJ must printed and four copies may do likewise to its sulmidlary company or to 
thereof must be furnlsiied to the .Su[>eriutenclent a company of wiilch It itself Is a sultsldiary 
of Insurance within six months from the end company Bcctlon 32 protilblts, after the 
of the period to wlilch they refer I’rovision commencement of tho Act, the employment of 
is made (or the extension of titls time by a managing agents by an Insurer for the eondoct 
further period not excH'cdlng three months of his business Kxlsting nutnaglng ageuta 
Hoctlon 16 deals with the returns by Insurers must cease to hold office on the expiry’ of threo 
established outside British India Under section ymrs from the commencement of tho Act and 
18 every Insurer must furnish to tlie 8uf>erlntcn their remuiwratlon must not I* more tlisn two 
dent of Insurant e a copy of every report on the thousand rupees per tuouUi, Iticludiiig salary 
affairs of the concern wtih h Is submitted to tlte and commission 
meml>ers or policy holders of tlie Insurer and 

under section I ^ an abstract of tlie proceedings of In certain cases, eg, whore an Insurer Is 
every general meeting wiililn a specified time unable to meet his obligations the SuperlnUmdent 
Fverj return furnished to the Hui)eflnt«ndent of Insurance Is erapowcretl under section 33 to 
of Insurance Is, under section 20, open to inspeo appoint an auditor to investigate tho affairs of 
tlon and any person may procure a co|)y of it the Insurer He may also do so if ho receives a 
on payment of a fee Heciiou 21 empowers tlte requisition in this behalf signed by shareholders 
Huperiiitendeiit of Insurance, If it appears to of an insurer l>elng a company not less In number 
him that any return Is Inoet urate or defective, than one-tenth of the whole body of ilutrcholders 
to get from the insurer further inforniatioii to and bolding not leas than one tentli of the whole 
correct or supplement such return, submit for slutre capital or If he receives a requisition lu 
his examination any book of account, register this behalf signed by not leas than fifty pollcy- 
or other document or statement, examine any holders holding policies of life Insurance that 
officer of the insurer on oath In relation to ttie have been in force for not Iras Uiau tliree years 
return The Superintendent may decline to nnd are of tim total value of not l*sw tlian fifty 
accept any such return unlese the Inacmracy thousand rupees and supported by an affidavit 
has been corrected or the deflcleitry supplird affirming the grounds for the requisition The 
within a certain time The Court may cancel Court however is empowered to forbid such 
any order of the Super liitendent or may order action by the Buperintendeut if the insurer 
the acceptam e of any return which he has satisfies It that It Is unnecessary In the clrcum- 
decllned to accept If the insurer satisfies the stancee The Huperlntendent Is suthorlsed to 
('■ourt tijat the action of the Superintendent was apply to the Court to have the business of an 
in Uie circumstances aureaaonable Section 22 Insurer wound up if as a result of any Investiga- 
empowers the SuperinterMleut to order revalua tlon he is of optnlon that It Is necessary so to do 
tion when It appears to him that an Investiga- In the Interests of the pollcy-holdeni Under 
tkm or valuation to whlcli section 13 refers doee section 34 the expenses of snob lovoitlgatlon 
not properly Indicate the condition of the have to be paid by the tosura’ 
affairs of U>e insurer by reason of the faulty „ . ..... . . 

basis adopted in the valuation. Under section 36 no life insurance business of 

au Insurer of Indian domteUe can be transfined 
Becilon 27 requires every Insurer tneorporated to or a malgama ted with the Ufa Inmuiiiioe 
nr domleflfd in British India or the United bustneas of any other Insurer except in aeoord- 
Klngdam at all ttmee to Invest and bold Inveeted. anee with a scheme aaoettoned by the Co^ 
ta eertain spacifled Mcorltka, asaets eqatvalcoit having Jurisdiction over one or other ol (he 
to ttotleaa than fifty-five jper cent of the sum of insurers cooeeniad. Two months tiafore an 
tha asBOunt of his Usbliitks to holdsn of IBS appfkatlon Is mads to the Court to saostkm any 
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raoh scheme, notice of the intention to nuke the 
application mnst be sent to the Central Qovem* 
nent with copies of the following documente — 
draft agreement of the propo^ transfer of 
amalgamation , statemente of tiie assets and 
liabilities of tlie insurers concerned and actuarUd 
reports on which the scheme is founded Under 
section the C^mrt may sanction tlie arrange- 
ment if it Is satlsfled that no sufficient objection 
to it has been established Under section 87 
within three months from the date of the com- 
pletion of the amalgamation or transfer the 
Insurer Is required to furnish certain documents 
to the Central Government 

A transfer or assignment of a policy of life 
insurance can be made under section 38 and will 
be complete and effectual upon the execution 
of an endorsement upon the policy Itself or by 
a separate instrument signed by the transferor 
or by the assignor and attested i)y one witness 
The transfer or assignment will be operative 
as against an insurer after a notice in writing 
of the transfer or assignment has been delivered 
to the insurer at his principal place of business 
In Ilrlilsh Iikdia by the transferor or transferee 
Priority In respect of claims under a transfer 
or assignment as between persons interested in 
the policy will be regulated by the date on 
which the notice aforesaid Is delivered to the 
Insurer The Insurer must record the fact of 
such transfer or assignment upon the receipt 
of the notice and must graut a written acknow 
lodgment of Its receipt on the rociuest of the 
person giving tlie notice or of the ^anaforce or 
assignee on pavment of a fee of one rupee An 
assignment in favour of a }>erson made with the 
oondttton that it will !>« imperative or that tlH* 
interest will pass to some other person on Die 
happening of a specldcd event during the life 
of tne pemey-hedder and an asslguinent in favour 
of the survivor or sur> Ivors of a numtier of 
persons, is valid Under section 80 the holder 
Of a policy of life Insurance may, when effecting 
the policy or at any time before It matures for 
payment, nominate the person or persons to 
whom the money secured by the pc4tcy should 
be paid In the event of his death Such noroi 
nation to be effectual, uuless it Is Incorporated 
in the text of the polic>, must i»e made by an 
endorsement on the policy communicated to the 
insurer and regliitere<l by him in the records 
relating to Die policy Such uomlnatlon may 
be canoell^ or ciianged at any time before the 
policy matures tor payment A transfer or 
asslg^eot a policy will automatically cancel 
a nonxinaDon wtme a policy matures for 
payment during the lifetime of the policy holder 
or where the nmulnee or nominees die before 
the policy matures for payment, the amount 
MCUTM by the policy will be payable to the 
polloy-holaer or his heirs or legal represenUtli es 
insurance by a married man for the benefit of 
his wife or t^Udren which are subject to section 
6 of the married Women’s Property Act. 1874, 
ate excluded from the above provlsloos. 

BecUon 40 {wohlblts payment by way of 
oommlsaton or otherwise for procuilng Insurance 
IrashMM in India to any pencm except an Insa- 
ranee agent Uoenaed under the Act or a person 
aoting on behalf of an insnrw who employs 
lloensed tnaoranoe ageata. An insurance agent 
ttowisd under the Act must not he pahl by way 


I of commission an amount exceeding. In the ease 
of life Insurance business, iatij per cent of the 
first year's premium payable on any poUcy 
effect^ through him and five per cent of a 
renewal premium, or in the case of boainesa of 
any other cUm. fifteen per cant of the jnemium. 
Insurers, in respect of life business only, are 
however allowed to pay during the first ten years 
of their business to their insurance agents Mty- 
five per cent of the first year’s premium payable 
on any policy effected through them and six 
per cent of tlie renewal premiums Section 41 
prohibite the allowance of rebates of the oommls- 
Sion payable or any rebate of the premium 
sliown on the policy A person taking out or 
renewing a policy cannot accept any rebate 
except such as may be allowed by the publlabed 
prospectuses or tables of the insurer Default 
In complying with this provision is made punish- 
able with a fine upto one hundred rupees and 
where the default is made by a person effecting 
or renewing a policy , to a fine upto fifty rupees 
only Under section 42 the Superintendent of 
Insurance is authorised to issue to any individual 
making an appitestiou a license to act as an 
insurance agent for the purpose of soliciting 
Insurance business ou the payment of a fee not 
exoee<llng one rupee The holder of such a 
licence Is entitled to act as an agent for any 
rcglsterexl insurer The Uoence will expii« 
on Dio Slst day of March In each year and wlU be 
renewed from year to year on iiayment of a fee 
of one rupee The following are disqualified 
from holding a licence under the Act a minor , 
a person of unsound mind , a person who has 
been found guilty of criminal mlsapiiroiMriatlon 
or criminal breach of Dust or cheating , and a 
iierson who lias been found guilty of or has 
knowingly isurtklpated in or connUed at any 
fraud, dishonesty or misrepresentation against 
an Insurer or an assured The Buperintendent 
of Insurance Is required to cancel the licence 
of an Insurance agent who is found to suffer 
from any of the above disqualifications but if 
the agent liss knowingly conDavened any provi- 
sion of the Act Die Buperintendent may exercise 
his discretion as regards the cano^tlon of the 
licence Bection 43 requires an insurer to 
maintain a register showing the name and 
address of every licensed Insurance agent appoint- 
ed by him Any individual who acta as an 
insurance agent without liolding a licence is 
liable to a flue upto fifty rupees and an insurer 
who appoints such au Individual not so lloensed 
Is liable to a fine upto rupees one hundred. 
Under section 44 no person can refuse payment 
to a lloensed Insurance agent, who baa served 
him continually and exolustvely for at leart ten 
years, of commiaalon on renewal premiums, in 
respect of life insaraoce business done in India, 
by reason only of the termination of hte agree- 
ment, except for fraud Buoh agent, howevw, 
most not, after his oeatiag to act as agent, 
direcU) or indirectly solicit or procure insurance 
business for any other person. 

Under seetton 46 no policy of life Insuranrs 
can be called in quesDoo, after the expiry of two 
years from the date of Its Issue, by an Insurer, 
on the ground that a statement made In the 
proposal for iasuranee or In any doenmsnt lead- 
ing to the Isms of the poUey, waa tnaoourals or 
fame, vnless the insurer shows that such state- 
meet WM on a mateilia matter and frandulstely 
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I by the potloy-holdcor The holder ol e 
r ol tnntnnce lasaed In British Indie hes 
bt under section 4<1 to receive pej'ment In 
Brltlw Indie of eny snm secured thereby end to 
sue for any relief in respect of It In Brltlra Indie, 
the lew eppllcebte to the case being BrIUsli 
Indlen lew Where there ere eonfllrting clelms 
to or Insufflclency oi proof of title to the eniounl 
secured by e ndicy of life Insnrence, section 47 
requires the Insurer In such e case to apply 
before the expiry of nine months from the date 
d the maturi^ of the policy, to pay tlie smount 
Into Court A recelnt granted by the ifourt for 
any such payment will be a satisfactory discharge 
to the Insurer for the payment of such antount 
An application under this section will not be 
entertained by the Court If It is made iiefore the 
expiry of six months from the death of tlie 
Insured, or the maturing d Ute policy by 
survival Under section 48, which comes into 
operation a year after the commencement of 
the Art, where the Insurer Is a company carr>ing 
on the business of life insurance not less than 
one fourtli of the whole number of the directors 
of the company muni be t*ersons having the 
presiribed quallflcations ana holding pallclm of 
life Insurance Issued hy the comitany and must 
be elected to the Board of Ulrectors bv the ludders 
of policies of life Insurance issued b) the company 
Bectiou 4U urohibits tlie nayment of dividends 
or bonuses In respect of life lusurstue policies 
except out of a surplus ascertained after 
actuarial valuation of the assets and liabUlties 
of the Insurer Under section &0 an Insurer 
most, within three months of the lapsing of a 
policy of life Insurance, give notice to the poliev 
bolder Informing him of the options available 
to him Hectlon &2 prohltdte any business upon 
the dividing principle tlut Is to say, on the 
prlurlpie that the benefit secured by a policy Is 
not fixed but depends elth<w wholly or partly 
ou the results of a dlstributloo of certain sums 
amongst policies becoming claims within certain 
time limits, or on the principle tliat the premiums 
payable by a pollcydiolder depend wholly or 
partly on the number of policies becoming 
claims within certain time limits An Insurer Is, 
however, not prevented from allocating Imnuses 
to holders of policies of I If e-insurance either as 
reversionary addltkms to the sunu Insured or as 
Immediate cash bonuses 

The Court Is authorised under section 58 to 
order the winding up of an insurance company 
on a petHloo presented in this behalf by share- 
holders not less In number than one tenth of the 
whole body of shareholders and holding not less 
than ooe-tenth of the whole share capital or by 
not less than fifty policy 'holders bolding 
poUclM of life Insurance that have been In force 
for not less than three years and are of the total 
value of not less than ftny thousaod rupees The 
Court may also order the wrlndlng up of an 
Insurance company ou the application of the 
Superintendeot of Insunnoe ou certain specified 
grounds §4 If it sppeart to him thst the 
eompany is Insolvent or that tta esmthwanfe is 
prsiiudlclsl to the Interests of the policy holders 
Under section 54 an tasormaoe company cannot 
be wound up volnatartly except for the purpose 
of afleeUiv an smslgninatkMi or a ra-eonstme- 
tloa of tlw eompMiT. or ou ttw ground that by 
leusou of Its Ua^ias It oaanot continue tts 
• — ‘ — Tho folloirli« McUoao roluto to 


ptooeedlugs in eonaeoikm wrlth tho wrlndlng up 
of insura nc e oompanteu Section 55 deals with 
the ascertainment of the ase^ and llablUUea 
of an Insurance company and section 55 provides 
for the spplicsttoD of surplus assets d Hfe 
Insurance fund In Hquldstkm or inscdvvnoy 
W Indiug up of s secondary eompanr In oonjnno- 
tlon wHh Ute principal company m next dealt 
with in sectlOB 67 where the business of the 
secondsry oosnpsD) is transferred to the principal 
company under an arrangcuteni. Se^lon 56 
provides for Ute partial winding up of an Instt* 
ranee company lui Its affaini In respect of any 
class of business comprised in Its undertaking 
may Iw wound up under a scheme prepared and 
submitted for cunflrmatlou of the Uourl. Under 
seetlou 5V Uie liquidator or assignee must apply 
to the ( ourt for an order for Uie return of the 
deposit made by an Insurance crHUpany under 
section 7 of the Art ttectloa 6U providM for 
Ute giving of notice by the liquidator m asshfuee 
of the ascertained value of the liability of a 
company to persons eutiUed to or interested in 
Ute policies granted by the company A person 
to whom Dollr4t is so given Is Itouud by Uie value 
so ascertained unless he gives notiee of hls 
Intention to dispute such value Hectlon 61 
empowers Ute I'ourt to reduce the amount of 
the Insurance contracts of an Insurance company 
in liquidation in Uie case of an Insoiveot 
company carrying ou life Insurance Intsiness the 
i'ourt may In ^ce of making a winding up 
order reduce the amount of the Insurance 
contracts of the company 

HecUons 62 A4 deal with special provisions re* 
latlng to external companlM carry lug ou business 
In British India Section 62 empowers the 
(entral (lovenuuent to impose such dissbilltles 
on non Indian companies as are Imposed by the 
lew or practice of any country outside Brltlsb 
India ou Brltlsb Indian Ckunisuilcs carrying on 
Insurance business In any snoli country Hectlon 
63 requires certain particulars to be filed by 
foreign Insurance company with the Huperlnten* 
dent of Insurance within three months from the 
estsbllshment by It of s place of business within 
British India or the appointment by It of s 
representative In British India and section 64 
rMulres such s company to keep at Its {wluclpsl 
office in British India books of account, registers 
and documents relating to the Insurance busl 
ness transacted by it in India 

Pari III of the Art, comprising sections 65 to 
04, deals with provident societies Hectlon 66 
defines s provident society *' as a person who, 
or a liody of persons which, receives premiums 
or contrlbotlotts for semring annuities on human 
life or receives premiums or contributions for 
insuring mosiey to be paid on the Itsppenlag of 
certain cootlngenrles, e g , (e) tlie birth, marriage, 
death of any person or the survival by s peraon 
of a staled age or cootlngency , (5) failure of 
Issoa , <e) the occurrence of social, religious or 
other ceremoolsJ oreaslon , (d) loss of or rstliu* 
i meat from employmeot . (r) dtsablemeut In 
consequence of sickness or accident, (/) tbs 
neoesitty of providing tor the education of a 
dependant this Part according to ssoUon 66 
Is not spplicabie to a provident soelsty wfahsh 
pays or undertakes to pay on any potley of 
tnsttimnce an annuity sxceedJag fim nipest or 
a gross sm fxeosdtog f vs madtod 
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exoltiBive o( any profit or bonus " Policy " society showing among other things the munber 
here Includes a serlM of policies covering one or of new policies effected, the nnmber of exletins 
more of the ooniingencies specified above Under policies dlscontlnned, the amount of claims made 
section 67 no provident society can use as Its and the amount paid in satisfaction and amount 
name any oomuination of words which fails to paid as allowances to agents and canvassers 
Include the word “ provident *' or which Under section 81 every provident society must 
includes the word " life ’’ No jirovldent society once in every five years cause an investimtion 
under section 68 can receive any prettilmn to be to be made into its financial conditiOD by an 
paid to any person other than the person paylrg actuary The revenue account and balance 
ft or the wife, husband, child, grandchild, sheet with the auditor’s report must be furnished 
pnrent,jiirotheror8lHtcr,nephewor nltreof Bucha as returns to the Superintendent of Insurance 

K rson Section 6U prohibits the carrying on under section 82 within three months from the 
a povidoni society, of any business upon the end of the period to which they relate Under 
dividing principle and authorises the Superlu- section 83 every scheme of insurance which a 
teudeni of Insuram e to take steps to wind up provident society proposes to put into operation 
such a provident society In the case of pro ninsi l>c examined by an actuary and the society 
vident societies carrvlng on sucti business at must not receive any premium or contribution 
the commencement of the Act the Buperlntend In connection with it until the actuary has 
ent of Insurance may at his discretion prmit certified that the scheme is sound and such 
such provident societies to continue business for certificates has been forwarded to the Superin- 
a period not excoe<llng two years Hectlon 70 tendent of Insurance Hectiou 86 requires every 
provides for the registration of provident socle provident society to keep invested in Govem- 
tles which cannot receive any preniium or contri ment securities on account not less than fifty 
hutlon utdll It has obtained from the Hunerlnten per cent of the total assets of the society No 
dent of Insurance a certificate of registration loan can he made out of the assets of a provident 
The buperlntcndcut of insurance is authorized society to any director or officer of the society 
in certain (ases to obtain sanction of the Court except on a iKJiiey of insurance held in the 
for oanceilation of tlie registration of a provident society and within its surrender value and no 
society, r g , where tlie society is Insolvent or such loan can be made to any concern of which a 
its busiuesH Is condtKted fraodulently or not director or officer of the society is a director or 
u( cording to Its rules ’Ihc Hup< rliiiendcnt of partner Section 8ft prov ides for the inspection 
Itisurume may, instead of a|iplviug for caiiceJIa- of Itooks of a provident society by the Super* 
tion of tlie nglHtration of uii Insolvent luwlotj, lnte>ndent of Insurance (ir l)y any member or 
make u n*tommcudatlon to tlm t ourt that the ix»lK) holder of the sochty and section 87 for 
contracts of the «K«lct> shoiiid he nduced in a inquiry by an auditor info the solvency of a 
cortiiln manner Section 71 prohibits th« society by or on behalf of the Sui)erintendeDt 
employ ment l>y prov Idcnt 80 < let les ol managing Under set t Von HH t lie l ourt may order Die winding 
agents after the lommemcment of tlie Act and up of a provident society, if Its registration Is 
the otlier prov Islons contained in section 32 of oanccUed by the Superintendent of Insurance 
the Act wlilch apply to Insurers are made and be applies for Its winding up A provident 
applicable to pro\ldent societies The paid-up sock'ty may he wound up voluntarily for the 
capital sufficient to provide a working c 4 ipUai purpose of elfectlng an amalgamation or re- 
of a provident society must not be less tlian five construction of tlie society or on the ground that 
thousand iuihos exclusive of duiKwita nvadc by reason of lt« llaMlitlcs It cannot continue its 
under the Act and cxiicnses Incurrcnl in forming businc'ss The hu|>erintendtnt of Inaurance 
a eoinpany 8i< tion *3 rec|ulres every prov ideni may in any case wliere he lias ordered the cancel 
B<x*l«ty before Itttnpileaforn'glstratlon to deposit latlon of registration of a society order its wiod- 
witli Uto llcscrv 13 llank of India cash or approved lug up Settloo 89 deals with the Courts 
securities amounting to five thousand rupees power to order the rcMluctlon of the amount of 
and thereafter make eacli year a fiirtiier dejiGsIt the iusumnee contracts of a provident society 
of not less than one fifth of tlie gross premium Section 9U nrovidc^ifor the appointment of a 
income for tlie year (Inrltidlng udmiasioa fees liquidator when a provident society is to be 
and other fees) until the total amount deposited wound up Except where tlie winding 
comes to fifty thousand rupees Hectlon 74 up Is done by an order of the Coui^ the 
indlcaiea certain yiarticulars whldi every provi- Bupeiintendeut ot Insurance must appoint 
dent society must set forth in its rules and section Uie liemidator and determine his remuneration 
76 provides lor tl»« amenUineut of Uiese rules A liquidator may be removed by the Buperlnien- 
Sectiou 77 requires every nnivldent society to dent if he falls to discharge his duties properly 
have an office on the outside of wliich must he HerUuu 91 empowers the liquidator among other 
disiclayed its name in a ctuispicucHu posltkm in things to institute and defend legal proc;eedings 
Icgllde letters Under sect ion 78 where an official on tcchalf of Uie society, to determine the otmtri- 
publkatlou of a provident society contains a butlon of members of the society to its assets 
statement of the amount of tlie authorised snd to investigate claims against the society 
capital ol the WK lety the publloatlon must also Hectlon 92 deals with the procedure at liquidation 
contain a statement of the amount of the capital The llqulilator after taking charge <rf all property 
subMulbed and paid up Hectlon 79 requires and dooumeuis of the society roust call a meet^ 
every provldeut society to keep at its registered of the creditors of the society within a omahi 
offite certain registers and books, , a register specified time At the meeting so held the 
of members, a record of pollrles, a reghUer of creditors must determine whether they want the 
claims, etc Sect ion 80 provides fw the prepara appointment any person as liquidator la the 
tion of revenue aocount and balance aheet of a place of or jointly wHh the liquidator nlnndy 
provident aoilcty and the auditing of these appointed or for the nppohitmeot of a eonunlttaa 
Annual statements must also be yrepared by the of inspection. The committee of hna 
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a genoral power of mipervialon over the acte 
of the liquidator The liquidator must tbeu 
asGertain the amount of the society’s liability 
He must also make a valuation (A its assets and 
»n estimate of the costs of the winding up and 
cm the basis of these settle the list of contributo- 
ries Under section 1)3 as soon as the affairs of 
a provident society are wound up the liquidator 
must prepare an account of the winding up 
(■bowing how it was conducted and place it 
before a meeting of the members, creditors and 
contributories of the society Tluv!«* mouths 
after the registering of the account by llie 
superintendent of Insurant o the latter must 
■letlare the society dissolved and cause tiie dis- 
solution of the society to I* notiffed The 
provisions of sections 38 and 31) relating to 
assignment, transfer and nomination In Uie case 
of life insurance policies arc made appllcatde 
l»y section 94 to policies of Insurance issued by 
provident societies No iiomlnatiou can be 
c alld if the i>crsou nominated is not the bu8))and, 
wife, father, mother, child, grand child, brother, 
nephew or nitce of the liolder of the ]>ollc> 

I’art IV of the Act contains certain special 

B 'ovlsions for two special i lasses of insurers 
utual Insurance ('ompaiiies and Cooperative 
Life Insurance Hocleties hectlou 95 defliies a 
Mutual Insurame lompanc' as an insurer 
l»elng a (crmpany Incoriwratcxl under the Indian 
('omitttules Act, 191 J, whldi has no sliare capital 
and of which b> its constltuticm only |»ollcy 
holders are members, t o-oixrothe life In- 
surance .Society" means an Insurer Ik ing a society 
registered under the (o operative Sodetles Act, 
1912 which carries on the business of life liinnr 
oucc and which has no sliarc caidtal and of which 
by its eoDStitutlun only original me rabers and 
all polic> holders are nu*ntl>crs bectiou 97 
requires cverv Mutual Insurance ( onipany and 
t o-uiierathc Life liwuranrc Soclolv to have a 
working capital of fllteeii tliousaiul ru}iefw 
exclusive of the de|K}sit to lie made under the 
Act and of any prcltniijmry expenses Incurred 
in the formation of the ( oniiKiny or sorkdy 
Lvery such company or society must under 
section OH, in respect of the life insurance 
business carried on oy It , keep clei*o»lted in Uie , 
Reserve Hank of India a sum of two hundred 
thousand ruiKts in cash or In approved setu- 
Titles Ih-ovUion is made for Uce {Ktynunit of 
ffxed deposit in instalments Under sectioo 
99 a transferee or assigiree of a pulie y issued by 
a Mutual Insuranre ( om|>aay or a Looiiccative 
Life InsuratK:e Sex lety does not lice ome a member 
of such a company or sexlety merely by reason: 
of the tranafer or assignment 
Part V cemtains certain miscrllaneoua i»ro- 
▼tekHis Sections lOl! to 190 preMcu-lbc penaftlea 
for the following — default In comidying with 
or acting in coniraventkm erf any requirement 
of Uie Act , tranaactiejD of insurance bushieM 
in contravention of rortain specified eectiooa erf 
the Act , knowingly making a statement false in 
any material particular in a docuinent required 
by the Act , wrongfully obtoiuing or withholding 
any property of an insurer and the dlmiuisblng 
of life uisnrance fund by reason of any cem- 
braventton of Ute provisions of the Act Under 
section 107 except where proceedings are in- 
•Utntied by the Bnperintendent of inatranee. 
no nroeeedlngB uneier this act can be inrtltnlea 
aai MOfer or director, manager, <n other : 


offie^r of an iimirer without the previous sanction 
of the Advocate- bcueral of the Province where 
the principal place of business of such insurer 
is situate Under section 108 If in any pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, it appears to the 
Court hearing the case that a mtraon liaMe in 
respect of ne^igence, default, breach of duty, 
or breach of tjust has acted honestly and nn 
asonalrfy, the tourt Is empowered to relieve him 
from his liability A < ourt inferior to that of 
a Preshlcncy Magistrate or Magistrate of the 
First Class cannot according to section 109 try 
any offence under the Act Hcctlon 110 prov ides 
for apiKvUs from certain bihk hti orders to the 
prlnclrm) I ouii of ( Ivll Jurisdiction within whoso 
local limits the Innurer rom'cmed is slttwte 
Section 112 permits an Insurer torrvlng on Iift< 
tiisurMiico busliHSM to declare an intertm Inmus 
or bonuses to jkiHcv bolders whoso ]Krflcles 
mature for payment by rccascm erf death or 
otherwise during the inter valuation jierlod 
Under section 113 where a dellnlte numlter erf 
premiums is {Myable, a ]K>1I< v of life insurance 
on which all i»rettiiums have l)eeii jiald for three 
consecutive vears will occpiirc^ a guaranteed 
surroncier valuta and will not la|>(M> by reason 
of non pavnirnt of further prt*mlum but will 
Ik* Kcptallvo to the extent of Its yiald up value 
A iHJllcv 80 kept alive will not partltliMle In 
any profits of the insurer eorneil after the con- 
verslon of the iKrUc y Into a ]>altl up policy 1 ho 
alme prcjvlslons are not applltaldcj to cfrfahi 
specific d pollc les, e , ikHIc It s iu whk h the sum 
assurc'd Is }>uvable only on the haj'iMmlng of a 
ccnitingeircy whiili may not arise or )M>]lttcs 
where thec jcalcl up value will Ikj less than on* 
hundred rui*ecH or jHdlc i«» In whit h the Hurrender 
value is automatically applied uucler the terms 
erf the contract MiHtlon 114 empowers the 
Central Oovcniinent to make rules to carry out 
the purpose of the Act Huch rules must Imc 
laid iKsforw the two f liarnbers of the f cutral 
lieglslature and the rules may l»e mcKlIfied or 
rejitted bv the Chanibc'rs Under scHtlon 115 
the < entral Hoyi*rnment may altcT the forms 
contained in the H* lieduirs for tlm purrawe of 
adapting them tothec ire unmtam*rs olHiiuiinirer 
Hcxtlon 1 16 empcjwc rs the C ’entral (Jovcmrncnf to 
exempt from certain requlremeitts relating to 
fleiHNclt or to the keeping of asMts In India any 
insurer rrmstltiitcsl tiic orporatud or domiciled hi 
an Indian State Under secrflon 123 the following 
enac tmenta are reyiealed —The Frovldc*iit 
Insurance Hoc led tea Act, 1912, the Indian Life 
Asaurance ('ompanles Acrf, 1912, and the Indian 
Insurance Companies Act, 1928 

Tho Act conUlns six Schedules whkh contain 
Regulations and Ionics for the preparation erf 
balance Sheet, profit and loss account, and 
revenue accKTUnta Regulations for the pre 
paration of abstracts of actuaries reports and 
requirements applicable to such alsitrarta 
R^ulations for iireitarhig statements of busincRSS 
In forex and rcciulrements appihnble to such 
statements and rule as to the valuation of the 
llahlitifes erf an insurer In insolvency or 
llquldatloa 

S. Tbs M s — v r ss, ffarlMi aai 

ftrtilkrr Pradics Act.~Maumuvres, artUlery 
{Mracitoe aud field firing, all Involv* sqcm 
iovaskm of private rights and a certain amoaak 
of damage to pcivata property, bacanat s«<fi«asT*t 
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wmtto lAiMl for ihcM doM not exist 

wlthla mcb of centonments It may slao be ! 
neoeasary to ezohide tiie owners of tbe und from 
It for short periods during such operations In the 
Interests of thetr safety In England and In 
most other countries, the miHtaiy authorities 
hare statutory powers to enable them to carry 
out Uie essential operations and a regular 
procedure la prescribed by law for the aseees- 
ment and payment of compensation for damage 
and Inconvenience The present Act follows 
closely the Military Mancsovres Act and the 
Miilti^ Lands Act in England. 

Chapter 1 of the Act deals with Manoeuvres 
Section 2 empowers the Provincial Qovemment I 
to authorise by notification the execution of' 
Military Manoeuvres over any specified areaj 
during a period not exceeding three months 
The same area or any part of it cannot ordinarily 
be so specified more than once in any period <h 
three years Under section 3 persons who are 
Included In the Military forces engaged in the 
ManoDUvres are en^wered to pass over, or 
encamp, construct Military worka of a tempo- 
rary character or execute military roanoouvres 
on the specified area and supply themselves 
with water from any source In the area provided 
the amount taken Is not In excess of the reason 
able requirements of the military forces or such 
amount does not curtail the supply ordinarily 
required by those entitled to its use This sec- 
tion however prevents entry on any well or tank 
held sacred by any religious community or any 
place of worship or ground attached thereto or 
DuUdlog used for the disposal of the dead or any 
educational institution, factory, workshop or 
store or premises used for trade, business or 
manufacture or any garden or pleasure ground 
or any ancient monument Section 4 imposes 
on the Officer lu Command the duty to repair 
damage done to lands as a result of the manmuv- 
res and section & provides for the payment of 
compensation from the Defence Estimates for 
any damage to person or property arising from 
Uie mannmvres Section A preeoribM the 
method of assessing compensstkm whidi is 
determined by the Revenue Uffioer who must 
disburse on the spot to the claimant the com- 
penaatlou so determloed Appeals against the 
decision of the Revenue Officer may be made to a 
CtHnmlsslon consisting of the Cmiector of the 
district as olialrman, a Person nominated by the 
OAoer In Cmnmand and two persons nominated 
by the District Board The decision of the 
oommlaston is final and no suit can lie In any 
olvU Court in respect of any matter deckled by 
Mm oommissloo Under section 7 any person 
who wilfully obstructs the execution of the 
mancenvres or without authority enters any 
camp or without auUiortty interferes with any 
flag cur mark or apparatus ui^ for the manoeuvres 
Unable to a fine of ten rupees. 

Chapter II deals with Held firing and artillery 
praetkie. “ Field firing," under eeoUon 8, 
IttcladM air armament practice Seetkm 9 
empowers the Provincial Oovemment by noilfl- 
oatlon to define any area within which for a 
specified term of years the carrying out periodi- 
cally of field firing and artillery pracMce may be 
authorised The section pres ctl bes oeitata 
requirements as to the publloatten of • notice 
of Its Inteotleii to Urae a«oh a notlfleatlosL 


Undor seciioo 10 penooi Incltlded In the fores* 
engaged in Add firing « «rtlllery practice may 
carry out such nraotloe with lethsl mUsilee uHl 
exeroUe the right* conferred on force* engaged 
in military manosuvres ae to the taking of water. 
These persons are however not debarred entry 
Into anv jdace specified In section 8 above and 
sttuated in a danger sone. to the extent Uiat may 
be neeeeeary to ensure the excluslcm from It 
persons and domestic animals The Command- 
ing Offloer Is empowered to declare any area 
withbi the nottfieo area to be a danger tone and 
the Collector thereupon must prohibit the entry 
Into and secure the removal from such sone 
all persons and domestic aninuds during the time 
the discharge of lethal missiles is taking {dace 
The provisions contained in sections 4, 5 and 6 
as to repair of damage to lands, right to compen- 
sation for damage to person or property and 
method of assessing compensation are made 
applicable to field firing and artillery practice 
by section 11 Compensation under this section, 
however. Includes compensation for exclusion 
or removal from a danger zone of persons or 
domestic animals, which must be disbursed before 
the exclusion or removal Is enforced and also 
tncludes compensation for any loss of employ- 
ment or deterioration of crops resulting from 
such exclusion or removal under section 12 a 
person who obstructs the carrying out ai field 
futng or artillery practice or without authority 
enters or remains In any camp or danger zone 
or without authority Interferes with any flag 
or n\ark or target or apparatus used for the 

f ractloe blUble to a fine of ten rupees Seciioo 
8 empowers the Provincial Government to make 
rule* lor carrying out the purposes of the Act 


. Th* Dssftrucliv* 

(AoMafinMWt) Act.— -To prevent the farther 
spread of * Sau Jose Scale ’(Aspidiotus Pemlcl- 
osus) which Is a serious fnilt pest known to 
exist In certain parts of India, tne present Act 
empowers the Central Government to prohibit 
or regulate the movement from one part of 
British India to another of living plants likely 
to cause infection to any crop The Act also 
enables the Central Government to exercise 
contred over the importations, and movement 
from one province to another province of live 
Insects which are or may be destructive to crops 
In other ways than by causing Infection to them 
A person contravening the j^vlslons of this Act 
Is liable to a fine of two hundred and fifty rupees 
and upon any subsequent convfotkm to s fine 
upto two thousand rupees. 


7. !¥* eu m iarrkys Rashraisd (Am 
■Mat) Act — The mtjvlskms of the original Act 
are made appUcslMe by the present Act to (a) 
ril British Bubiects and servants of the Crown 
In any part of India, *od(M all British sub* 
)ects who are domiciled In any pari of India 
wbarevw they may be 


Indian Finnnes Act— This Act eon- 
tlnnes for a further period of one year certain 
duties and taxes Imposed under the Indian 
Finance Act, 1938, whkh would otherwise 
cease to have effect from April 1. 1988 Seettcsi 
2 provides for the eontlnasnoe of the exlstl^ 
duty on salt of Rs 1-4-0 per maund. SeeOona 
8 arid 4 conUnne the present Inland postage 
rates and the exlirttiig fatca of lneoai*-tax and 
aaper-tax. 



$, H> luiw T— C t ir t I Act.— The IndUn 
Tea Control Act, 1933. which was passed to 
give effect to the International Si^eme for 
regnlatlon of the export of tea and lew the contnd 
of extension of tea cttltivatlon. expired on Ifareh 
31, 1938 Eepresentatives of the tea Industry 
In India, Ce>ion and the Netherlands Indies 
have executed an agreement provKUng for the 
renewal of the scheme, which also expired on 
March 31, 1938, for a further period of five 
years This Act gives ieglslatl%e sanction to 
tile operation of the renewal scheme for a period 
of five years from April l, 1938 

Under section 2 'export* means to take out 
of British India by land sea or air to anv place 
outside India other than the French snd Fortu 
gueso SetUoments bounded by India or a country 
notified in this behalf b> the CentriU Govern 
ment Indlau Export Allotraent’ means the 
total quantity of tea whith mav be export<‘d 
during any one financial year Standard ex 
port figure’ meana a quantity of 383,242,916 
pounds aeotrdwpau of tea 

Section 3 deals with ttie constitution by the 
Central Government of tlie Indian Tea Licensing 
Committee consisting of certain specifle<i 
members nominated or ele< ted by certain bodies 
Of authorities Under section 4 if an> authorltv 
or iKxly fails to make within two montlis an) 
nomination or election w|j|« h it Is entitled to 
make, the Central Government may Itself 
nominate a member to Hli the vacancy No 
act done by the Committee can Ite questioned 
on the ground merely of the exiatenc*e of any 
vacancy in or any defect in the constitution 
of the Committee Me< tkios 6 and 6 euipower 
tlte (ommlttee to make b) laws and appoint 
sub-committees and executive offleers for 
tlie effielent performance of the duties 
imposed upon it liy the Act Under section 
7 ail acts of the Committee, save those 
in respect of proceedings and orders under 
sections 38, 29 and 30 , are subject to the control 
of tlM> ( entrai Government which may cancel, 
suspend or modify an) such Act Any person 
aggrieved by any order of the Committee under 
section 14 may appeal either to the (ontral 
Government or the High Court wlUiln sixt) 
days from the date of suih order An appeal 
preferred to the Central Government will t>ar an 
appeal against the same order to the other 
Section 8 deals with the keeping of the aeoounts 
by the Committee and the examination and 
auditing of these annually by auditors appointed 
by the Central Government Section 9 au 
thorises the Central Government to dissolve the 
Committee by notification In the Official 
Gaxette 

Chapter II of the Act which deals with control 
ottt export of tea Is not made amicable to tea 
Imported Into BrttUh India ti^ any port 
outside India or shipped as stores on board any 
vessel or exported by post In packages not 
exceeding one pound avairdupou In wefgtit 
Becthm 12 pr(dilblts the export of tea without 
a lioenoe issued by the Coounittee Tes seeds 
oannoi also be exported wltiioot s permit Issued 
by theCestnd OoremiBent Section 13 provides 
for the declaration by the Central Government 
ei tlM export aUotneat. Sectloo 14 

duala with right ol a tea estate to reoeire 


an export quota which must be an amount 
bearing to the crop basis of the estate the same 
proportion as the Indian expmt allotment 
bean to the total of the crop basis of all tea 
estates In India Beetlon 1& deals with the 
right of an owner of a tisa estate to which an 
export quota has been allotted, to obtain export 
licences from the Committee and the transfer 
of tills right ITie transferee of such a right 
may again transfer It to the owner of the tea 
estate but not to any other person Section 17 
prov idee for the Issue of a eiieclal licence where 
tea In respect of which an export licence has been 
or i'outd have been uautetl has not been ex* 
iwrted before the endf of the financial year in 
which thellrence was or tould have been wanted. 
Under section 19 no tea can Ih? shipped or ex* 
ported until the owner has delivered to the 
( ustoms t oileetor a valid exjiort licence or 
permit Hwllon 20 empowers the (ommlttee 
to call for returns from the owner of a tea estate 
relating to the production, sale and export of 
t<*a produced on the estate Kectlon S2 an* 
thorises tlie Committee to tolleet certain specified 
lees Including a ilcenec fee for every export 
licence or i*ermlt issued by It at such rates not 
ixceedlng one rui»e« per tbousand pounds of 
tea cuverod by tlie litencc or peitnlt 

(Iwpter III deals with control over the 
extension of tlie tea < nltlvatlon Under sw tlon 
26 one t-aii plant tea In any land which was not 
planted with tea on March 31, 1938, without 
a wrltGm permission granted hy the C-omoilttee 
This also appli(>s to the replacing of tea areas 
h) planting new areas Tlie total area of land 
In BrltWi India In respect of which permission 
may tni granted must not, under section 27, 
excml one luilf of one^iier cent of the total area 
of land planted with tea on March 31, 1988 
J'ermisslun will l*e granted to extend an existing 
area planted witli tea otily to a tea esUte of 
which the total existing area planted with tea 
does not exceed 300 a( res where the estate It 
owned hy a limited iUbllity company or 150 
ncrcH wdirre it is owned by any individual 
pro[»r|etor Under section 28 the (!oromlttee 
iim) grant or refuiw the pennlsslon applied 
for and no Court can call In question any order 
made by the ComtultUti In tills respect Heetlon 
29 empowers tlie (^ommlttee to grant nenntiialod 
to plant tea on land not planted with tea In 
sfieeial clrcumstanees, i e , where laud planted 
wlUi tea has liecome iuuapahio of carrying tea 
or Is comiiulsorlly acquired Section 30 permlta 
the establishment of tea nurseries on land not 
wevlously planted with tea Any applicant 
aggrieved by an order of the Committee itoder 
sections 28, 29 or 30 may under section SI appeal 
to the Frovinclal Goveroiuent witJiin sixty days 
from the date of the order 

Cniaoter IV which deals with nenaltleeand 
procedure prcseril>es punishments lor toeachee 
under the Act The offence of making a false 
return or for obstructing inspection of a tea 
eaUte is made punlshaMe with fine exteodtog to 
one thousand rupees IlUclt cultivation of lee 
U made punishable with a fine of similar aMotmt 
for the t&k otfrncf and to a tee of five tbowaod 
mpesw for soy subaequeut offeaee Fenalty M 
also Imposed for UUdt export «f tea aod jpower 
la given to the Court lot reaoval of too pliuiled 
wfS^t permimloB. 
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f. TIm Worbnea’i CompeiisatioD (AmMid^ 
OMot) Act—The present Act removes certain 
ambiguities and minor defects contained in the 
original Act Under sub section (1) of section 10 
as amended, no claim for compensation will be i 
entertained by a Commissioner unless notice of 
the accident has t>een given as soon as prattlca 
ble after its happening and unless the <lalm is 
preferred before him within one year of the 
occurrence of the accident or, In case of death, 
within one year fy^ii* the date of death Sub- 
section 6 of sectlcworlll so amended as to Include 
the case whcriulcal pMjnan, although rcgularl> 
visited by advice or InV actltiouer, deliberately 
dlsregard'idcd removes t structions Section 21 
L (2) as. obtaining a traiP the difficulty so far 
taivsent as In tlic tasc wlicre no nartlcs 

1%'ono proviute and b I a workman who dies 
another The CommlsHll*^ dependent* lUe In 
Biuh transfer without tli^uicr may now order 


party to the proceeding 
section 24 If Is neceswirj^ 
not legal pra( tItloiierH or' 


•Je Intervention of any 
Under the amended 
for pirsons who are 


trade unions or offtdals ofl®offielals of registeied 
to obtain <h< CommlHsloV* Insurame rompaiiles 

appear before him ( lausoV icr'" permission to 
now covers a lift or a vcJiJdeV® (0 In 8<hedulo 11 
or other medwuil(ul power^ ]iro|K>lled by fct*am 
The following sre Induded ^ ^ nr by ele(trldt> 
workmen — ijcrsoim (miiki«®in the deftnltiou of 
of palm trees or (he fdllo^.VKl In the tapping 
or the transport of tliiiiP*®Mg or logging of trees 
cxtlngulsliliig of for( ht r or the control or 

in oiwratlouH for (i» JwUfres iM'riKms employed 
elephant* or othir ^lyenbhltig or hunting of 
employed In tlie haic^J^Mild animals, iK'rsoiis 
house or market ausHUiWdllng of goods In a nare- 
occutwtioninvolvhp*^ nl i>er8ous employed In any 
tlun of radiiini fig tlie handling and matilpula 

with radio x rays apisuatus or contait 

made In Schedilow ,T\ ^ suhstam es Amendim nt« 
a workmurylon*iule HI rtmove tin condition tluit 
iUnoBs oruasot# who (ontrait* lompriiwptl air 
have ser\>lnaa^)lw)ulng h> lo<id frtraithyl should 
any ^funfd for tlie preteetding six months iiinbr 
’TffiTemployer whom ho scrvul when the acrUlent 
o< eurr<^ 'I he following are addi d to the list of 
oceuiwtlotml dlmases lonlaliud In Stbedule 
III Arseuhal fioisonlng, pathological maiilfes 
tatlons due to radium, radio active sulistames 
and X ravs and primary eplthellomatous caiuir 
of the skin 

10. Tbt Cutdu MaoMBs Act. — This Ad 

K vldo* that in mattvir* of suueasUm and 
erltaiuc all CuUhl Afemons will, from 
Kovomber 1, 1938. bp govimed by Uie Mutiam- 
madan Law The Act lias no retrospective effect 
aa regards rlglits and liabilities already accrued 
or penidtug legal proceevllngs 
11. Th* Hindu WwiMB** Hglrta to Prop«rty 
(AmaodiMBt) Act —Tills Act removes certain 
difficult Jea In the Interpretation of the original 
Act and has rctroepoitlvo etfevt as from the 
commencement of the parent Act It was the 
intention of the Act that the rlglit of Inheritance 
oonf erred on wldowi'd daughters in law by the 
provisoes to aection 3 sliould not depend on the 
aurvhal of a wldowi'd moUior lu law The 
words "leaving a widow'* in aection 2 however 
defeat ilila object Iheae words are therefore 
omitted by the present amendment Section 
S (1) ubich Is capable of Interpretation as von 
fUrins a right on all the lluoal descemlaxita of the 


deceased, is rc-cast and It makes It dear th 
the widow only Is entitled to the deceased’s pt 
perty A new section defining the expreeali 
^dle Intestate*' is Included A person will 
deemed to die intestate In respect of aU proper 
of which lie has not made a tesUmentary d 
position which is capable of taking effect 

12 The Ditrvah Khawaja SiM (A maudmtt 

Act.— This Act removes Inconsistencies ai 
anomalies in the original Act which w 
pasHCd for the administration of the Durgah ai 
the Endowment of the Durgah of Khawa 
Moliiud Din (’lilshtl at Ajmer The amen 
ments effcetid are mostly of a verbal characl 
and are aimed at removing Inconslstenci^ 
grammutiial faults and unworkable provlsioi 

13 Th* Suid Salt Law (Amandmant) Act 

llu Salt Law Amendment Art. 1026, whi 
was jNJSHtd to vest lu the Central tlovemme 

I lowers of control In resficet of salt, wa* n 
irought Into fone in Sind As a result at t 
eommennment of Fart 111 of the Oovernme 
of India Art 1036, there were two versions 
the 'J ninsjiorl of Salt Aef , 1870 and of the lloi 
bav Salt Art iHiH). one in fone In the Bomb) 
rrcsldimy excluding Hind and the other 
forio In hind 'Jbe present Art make* t' 
adjustments wliiih are netcRsaiy to bring t 
two Alts as at firesent in foree in Sind in 
n<(ord with the provision* of the Oovernme 
of India Aet, 1036 


14 Tba Sugar Indnatry ProtsctioB (Tampara 
Extansion) Act— Till* Ait lontinues the exb 
lug proteetlou tonferrwl In 1932 on the Bug 
indm'try in Hrltlsh India for one year mot 
HO ns to t nable Oovernroi nt’s further proposi 
to be kill btfore the Li glslature before March S 
1030 

15 Tba LMbaa Coffaa Caaa (Amaodtpai 

Act— Sntioii 4 (1) of the Indian ( offe« it 
4it 19 \it provides for the repreuentatlon on t 
Indian (. offti ( es* t ommltlee inter aha of thr 
iwrsoim numinatcxl bv the Coffee (irowcj 
AsMKltttlon 'Ibis AswHfatlon has since bd 
disMoivid uml the Indian Coffee ( ess (ommttt 
recoinineiidid tlmt the power of nomination 
members on the ( ommlttcc should be trau*ferri 
to the ( oorg riauters’ Asms iation the Myso 
J'lauters’ Association and the Indian riautei 
Assoclatlou, Mvsore Ihis Act gives effect 
this rcLUiumcndatlon. 

18. 'Tba IndiaB TariH (Amaodmaal) Act 

Tills Aet ixinttnups for a further period of o 
year the existing protective duty of twel 
annas jier mauud on broken rleo 

11 Tba Trade Dispntoa (Amandmai 

Act — The Trade Dispute Aet was passed 
19J9, nriglually for a i>eriod of five years a) 
wa* converted Into a jKsrmanent measure 
1934 The preoent Act repreaenta cbanfi 
which apfwar to be desirable in the light of « 
perleure gained on lUi working and the opinio 
expreeml upon It by the Coorta of Inquirl 
appointed uuder the Boyal Comnilaslon ^ 
LatKmr 

Section 2 Include* lu the list of public utlU 
aerv lees any water transport c«rryliig pasaengi 
or trainwRV service If so declared by the Provl 
rial Government Power plants are also i 
chided in iMihilc iitlMt» amrnttm^ Teade dlnu 
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DOW indudM any diepate or difference between 
employees snd employers WorknMn Inciades 
for the purposes of any proceedings under the 
Act in relation to a trade dispute a worknmn 
discharged during that diimiite Under seorioii 
4 a ('ourt oflnquirv or a iWrd of Com illation, 
having the prescribed quorum, ma\ act not 
witlistanding Uie alwenoe of the chairman or 
any of it* meinbcrs or any \ acanev In it« member 
Section 7 makes punisliabio a partial lock out 
by the employer without due noth n and ensures 
that a threat of stoppage Is brought to llie notice 
of the Local (ioveriiinent Section 10 provides 
for the appointment of Com illation Officers 
chnrge<l with the dutj of mediating in or promot 
ing the aettlement of trade disputes 

It TbalMlii Joint Water Board (AmmaiMnt) 

Act — A scheme for the disiKtaal of water 
iiome sewage of the urban area of the lity of 
I>elhi is under execution As water and sewage 
are intimately conne<t«d and it is desirable that 
a single authority should control lioth thus 
iucidentally securing admlnistratUe rutoenhmc 
and economy, this Act prov lde« for the format inn 
of a Joint Viatcr and Sewage Board to take 
over the sewage system as a whole after the 
completion of the sclicnm Ilu A<t al«u» 
reinMlcs certain defects which have tomt to 
notice in the working of the parent A«t 

It Tbs Child Manriac* RMtrauit (SMond 

Act — i'udfr st'itlon <i thi 
( ourt is empowered to Issue an Injunction 
prohibiting a marriage in contravention of tlie 
Act I)lfiol)edlence of tlie Injunction is inmle 
punishable with iniprisrminent for a term 
extending to thret months or with flue upto oii» 
thousand riuHCH or with Imth No woman will 
be punishable with liuprlHonnK nt 

21 Crunmal Law Am—dmaot Act. — Tills 
Act Is aimed at peiuillsing < i rtaia h( Is prejttdk lal 
to the recruitment of jicrwms to w<r\c In, and to 
the dlsilpllne of Ills MaJi^Hlj s Forces Undir 
section 2 wboeser wilfully dissuadts p< rsons 
from enlUtlug In the IVfcnce Force# or lii< He 
would Ih- re<ruiiH to commit acts of mutiny or 
Insubordination after joining those Fortes is 
liable to lie punlslieil with Imprisonment extend 
ing to one year or wlUi fine No person tjin be 
prosecuted under this Act without tlie previous 
Bauctloa of the FrovlntUl <«oveniment The 
pro>iAiona as to dlssiuuiiob from enlistment do 
not extend to tomnienta made in good taitii on 
the policy of Oo^ernment in connection with the 
llefentc fort'es or to the case In which acUloe 
U given tu good faith for Uie lieneflt of the 
indl\idiial to whom it Is given or for the lienettt 
of any member of hla family or of any of his 
dependents I 

21. TIm ladiaa EmwratiM (A in aad iu a ul ) 

Art. — By virtue of the definition of the word 
* Emigrate ' in seetlou 2 of th« original At t the 
power given by section IJ (1) U restricted to 
uersoua under contract or assisted to detairt 
ft has, however been found that tlie lack of 
power to regulate the total flow of emigration 
for unakUM work, whether assisted or voluntary 
Mtd whether ooder contract or not, may operate 
to the detrimeot oi Indian communities ov ersess, 
p^iculatly fu times of economic depression 
Thto Act nmedka thk by empowering the 


r^tral Qovemment to prohibit all peraena or 
any specified class of from departing 

by sea from Hrltisli India to any sj^ifled country 
overseas for tiie purjiose of unskil^ work unleM 
possessed of a prc^rlbed jicnult 

22. TIm Imliaa Aircraft Act — Section 2 

of the Epidemit IMiuiuM's Ait, 1MU7, till April 1. 
11117 (miMiwcndtlicdovcriior tienerai ln*UouncU 
when he was sulisffcd that India or any jiart Of 
it was threuteneil with an outbreak of any 
dangerous ei)ideiuii disease and the ordinary 
jirovlsioivs of the law for the time lielng in force 
were hisulHi lent, to make or require or empower 
uuv Krsuii to take sm h mcasurni and, by publio 
notice, prmrllie sm h UiuiKirary regulations as 
lie dccnuHl neivsiairy As a riuult of adaptions 
necesaury in view of tim intrmluctiun of the 
liovernmcnt of Jiulla Ait, in'i5 this power was 
reiuovfMl from the tJovcruor-tJciieral imrouncll 
and liaateil In tlie Provincial (loverniucnt, for 
the province 'ihr Indian Ain raft Ait, 1934, 
(ontalna a provision en)[>owetlng the Uontral 
Government to make rul»s for the prevention of 
danger arising to public hi>alth by the introdui 
tkui or spread of disease from ainraft and for 
the prevention of the iiiuveyamc of infeiilou or 
tontiigion by aln raft This power, however, 
Is subjicf to the loodltion of previous publica- 
tion for three months anti, therefore, affords no 
remedy against an emergent danger requiring 
immediate aitinn Ihr prm'nt Ait cinitowers 
Itie ( entrul tlovi rumeiit to take such spi*cial 
measures and to nuke temporary rules, withuut 
thi londltlou of previous ptibliialton, for a 
l»erloil not exicinllng tlirii) months at any one 
time when there is danger of dangerous eplde- 
mil tllseascM talng brought into India by air- 
traft 1‘rovlslon Is made for the tonllnuanee of 
tlieso rules for a furtlier tierltal or |mtIoi1b of twit 
mure tiiau tliree months In all 

23 TIm Indiqg Tm Cws (AnModmanl) 

Art — 'Ihe ttovernmrnt of 'Iravancore levy cess 
on tiH ix|Mirted from that Htatr at tlie same 
mil as that levied in British Iniiia and credit 
the ceos j>ro<ee<ls to flu Judiaii Tea Markit 
LxT»aiislon Board, wlib )i so far did not loiitaiii a 
sc|»arate renrrsxntatlon of Tnivanioro tea 
interests I'hLi Act provides fur sejsirale 
ri presentation of the tiu planters of Travaniora 
on the Indian Tea Market F.xysiuslon Board 

24 TIm Employers’ LubiUty Act. - Under 
the romiiiim law of Kiigluiul In rlvil suits 

'for damagis for injuries suHtalned hy uorkiiieu 
I It Isoticii to the eniployi r to pleutl fu) tlu dis trine 
of lornmon employment, hy whhh the employer 
Is not normally liable to pay damagis Uj u work- 
man for an Injury ri suit Ing from the drtaiiit of 
another workman , (b) the dm trine of assumoil 
risk, hy whh It an emplovee Is prisameil to hava 
aciepted a risk if It is siii h that he ought to hava 
, known It to h« jsirt of the risks of his oci upatiem 
The Iloyni < oiniiilHslon on JjiUair reganlM both 
thisc dm trims a- Inequitable aruJ reconimnided 
t»y a majority that these (hfenies should l*e 
atMillshed The j»reeetit Act gives effect to this 
recommendatloti Swtion 'I lairs tlM defence 
of common employment and under section 4 a 
workman Is not deemeil to have midertaken 
any risk attar hing to hhi rnipJoyment oniesa the 
tmjAoyn proves that the risk was fully explained 
to and understiKid t>y the workman and vtot he 
vvduQtarUy undertook It 
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S. TIm Pm— ri on iA Cvmity to Aaionb 
(A— im—l) Act.~-Since Uie enactmeoi of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Art, 
1800, conditions liave materially changed 
both in the attitude of the pubiic towards the 
question of cruelty to auitnolM and In the tircum- 
stancos In which, In modem times, drauffht 
animals have to work This Act remedies 
defects which were found to exist In the original 
Act and In particular makes more effective 
provision for checking the practice of phooka or 
doom dev which includes any proc-ess of introdm 
ing air or any substance into the female organ 
of a milch animal with the object of drawing off 
from the animal any secretion of milk Under 
section 8 If any person subjects an animal to 
unnecessary pain or offers for sale or without 
reasonable cause lias in his posseHsion any animal 
which Is suffering pain by reason of mutilation, 
starvation, tldrst or overcrowding or offers for 
sale any animal killed with unnecessary crucltv 
or abandons any animal in < Ircumstances whl< n 
render it likely tluit It will suffer pain is llaide 
to l>e pnuishfKi with a fine upto fifty rupees or 
imprisonment extending to one month for the 
first offence and in case of a sut)W‘qm nt offence 
committed within three years of the privious 
offence with flue upto one hundred ruttees and 
Imprisonment extending to throe months Hec- 
tlon 4 pregcr|l)es a i»enalty for overloading an 
animal Under section & the penalty for practis 
Ing phooka or doom dev is a Hue upto five huadreil 
rut»eos (U* imprisonment extending to two years 
and for a sulweqiient offence fine ufito five 
hundred rupees and Imprisonment extending to 
two years The Court may order the payment 
of unto oue-tentli of tlie fine Imposed under this 
section to any person who tws given information 
leading to the conviction — except a |m)II<o 
officer or any officer of an ittsiltution for the pre 
vent ion of cruelty to animals He* tlon 7 pro% ides 
for tlie ap|K)iutineut of informarlc's for the 
treatment and care of animals In res|M*(t of 
which offences under the A* t iia\e Iteeii tominit 
tod A fine upto fifty rui>ees Is lm{>oited for the 


offence of baiting or inciting animals to fight 
It Is however n<A an offence if such fluting Is 
not likely to cause injury or suffering to such 
animals and all reasonable preoautk^ are taken 
to prevent it Section 0 authorlsee a potioe 
officer to seize an animal and produce It for 
examination by the Veterinary Officer on which 
phooka or doom dev has just been or U being 
performed Under section 11 a police officer 
1 18 authorised to seize an animal which is severely 
injured and have It destroyed If in the opinion 
of the V etorinary Officer It is mortally injured 
Section 18 gives a police officer power of seizme 
jof an animal for examination wliere an offence 
against the Act has been or Is being committed 
In respect of the animal The Provincial 
(tovemmente are emytowered to make rules 
ttder alia prescrlbUig the maximum weight of 
loads to be carried or draen by any aidraal, 

t uoiiibltlng the use of any bit or lutrness involv* 
ng cruelty and re*4uirlng persons owning pre- 
mlsai in which animals are kept or milked to 
register such prendscs 

26 Hm) EmploynMnl of Quldr— Act —The 
Twenty third Session of the Intenmtioual Labour 
( onfercnce adopted a Convention in which 
a special A rtleh^ for India was InM'rted, fixing the 
minimum age at which chlldreu may be employed 
or may work In the transport of passengers 
goods or malls by rail, or In the Imudllng of 
gtMxis at dotks, wlmrves or quays at thirteen 
years This A(t gives effwt to tlie Article by 
prolilbltlng, under serf ion 3, the employment of 
* hlldren undt r fifteen, In the aforesaid employ* 
mente Kmplo>ment of * hlldren In contraven- 
tion of settlon 3 Is made puuishat*le with a flue 
upto five hunilre*! rui)ees Section fl provides 
for the Hi)|>oiiitiiietit of Inspectors for the purpose 
of siHuring compliance with tlie provisions of 
tie A*t A prosecution under the Act canuot 
be Instituted without the previous sauctiou of an 
Inspector and no Court Inferior to that of a 
Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
First Class can try any offence under the Ac ' 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India ia a Fonndfr-Member of the Loagne of 
Natlona and enjoya In it equal rights with other 
Ifember-States, a position which she nuinly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations bv Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire The League of Nations was 
estabtislied under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was sicraed in Paris In lOlfl after the 
conclusion of the Great War Great Britain and 
the Sclf-Go\crning Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high International platform on which 
she stei^wd 

bidla was represented at the Imperial War 
Conferaice of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held hi London In 1921. 10^3, and 1926, and 
at the Impertal Economic Conference held 
in London in 19M. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926. stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ‘autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
alle glance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commimwealth of 
Nations'* India is not \et a Self-Oovemlng 
iHirainion to the extent Indicated in this formula 
The first stage in the direction of establishiag 
Responsible Government in India was prescribed 
bv the Government of India Act, 1919. but 
the Oo\ emor-Oencral of India docs not yet 
(to qnote again from the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold " in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
admlnlstmtion of public affairs *' in India 
as is held by His Ma^ty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britain And there arc certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the limplre is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Kinist^ 
Plenipotratlary to the Heads of Foreign States 

The position enjoyed by India In the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire she Joined 
in the Paris Peace Nei^iations in 1918-19 
India's membership of the League of Nations 
places her In a unique position smong all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
thro^hont the worM She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article 1 of the C\>venant by which the League 
was estabUsbed and which states that any foOy 
setf-govemlng State, Dominion or Cokmr not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the Leagne She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and In virtue of the 
rcstrIctiOD under para 11 of article I, on the 
admtsaioa of members other than orUiinai 
members, she wOi so long as the present 
oonsUtnilon of the League endnrM, remain the 
only member which U not aeU-govemhig. As a 
member of ths Leagoe, India was for the first 


time brought into direct and formal contact 
srlih the outside world aa a separate entity. 
She was treated as If she bed attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India's AtUIndt. 

On questions coming before the Leagne, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty i Government is ultimately 
responsiblo for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but In 

{ >ra<tloe, he and the Government of Imlia aot 
ointly in oonsulUtion and agreement with 
one another IVirtly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No IX ndopt«>d by the Imperial War 
Conferrnoe in 1017, reoommemllng inUtr otiM 
rm>gnitlon of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to nn adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Domlnkms 
at all international oonforenoes nt which the 
British Empire is represented by a oomblned 
Empire Delegation On many occasions In fsot 
she has taken the load In forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League's alms 
In particular in the intemaUonal Labour organl- 
aatlon she has been stMMuwafttl in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer* 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an Independent tine of 
aetlon, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parte of the British Common* 

I wealth One tnteresUng case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime (Conference when Indian 
drtogates In the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian loocan driven 
of British ships 

ladU'a New SUtat 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India's stepping from the Imperial Conferenoe 
into the Paris IVacc Conference and l^WfOie 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respeeU highly anomalmis and 
one Iropossible to harmonise with her constitu- 
tional positit^m as drSned In the Oorernment 
of India Act Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of Htate in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office In 1929 shfured, " It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purpoees within widest possible IlniHa " It 
sraa not legally posstMo for the Secretary of 
State to reltnqnkA his oonstitutlooal power of 
control, nor, conslstentiy wHh reaponalWllty 
to Parilament, could he delegate it *'Bnt 
H haa been his constant endeayotir to reotrlet 
Ha exercise to a mioininm, to keep eyan lt« 
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existence as far as poanlblc in the barkt^’ountl, 
and to allow to the Inrllan Govemmont tbo 
({Tcatcat powlble freedom of action under tht 
indiience of thoir Leglalatura and of public 
opinion " 

There are available manv iUustratlona of 
theao piineiplea being followed in practice 
India is given to iiiirsuc in the I^cague of 
Nations an Independent line of action within 
very widf llmlta, even though, as has occurred 
in some Install! («, It brings hir into conflht 
with His Majesty’s Oovermuent In 1925, for 
example, at tlic confcrenio on Opium and 
Drugs India s«j acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from U M 's 
Government which resulted In India settling the 
question of Indian licmp to her own liking In 
the event of such conlUtt within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, ns head of the Oov« rnment of 
India ratlu r tlian us a inemlx r of Uls Mujeat) s 
OoNornment lie dois not use hls power to 
lrni>osc on the litdiau lx legation an urtltldal 
solidarity w if h British Delt*gde« hut rather 
with the consent of Ids colleagues of His Majesty’s 
Govornraeat, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the turmo freedom as 
Dominion Didegates would enjov In «ontro\ersv 
ulththe Ihltgitesof Gnat Brltiln Iudiah»« 
participated in ail t la Assi midlis of tiu League 
In the niiuiial se^Mlon of the interiutionul 
Labour Confcrcnco wlicrc because of her iudi 
vidusl Iraportaui c she plays a very prtMloiuinant 
part, and In numerous Conforenoei on special 
subjects held under the auspices of Uio 
League as well as in sonje important non- 
Loague, luteruatiunal tonfercuces, indudlng 


the Washington Oonferenoe on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Boonomlc Conferenoe in 1^, 
and the International Naval Conformoa held in 
Lmidon In 1930 India Is also represented or 
several permanent I/cague bodies, e 9 , the 
governing body of tlie International labour 
offloe, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation Sir AtuI Cbatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
preliminary to hi* being elected Chairman in 
1932 II H the Aga Khan was elected Prcsl- 
di nt of the League Assembly for tbe year 
10 W 37 

In the Ecimrt of the Indian Di legation in 
1933, a n commendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Genovs, but Gevernmeut have not yet sicn their 
way to adopt the suggeslion 

Tbe SocTitarlat of the league of Nations has 
e’ltabllalKd a Branch OITIm at New Delhi in 
pursuance of its poUc) of promoting more 
effeeti^c liaison with India Thi Bn nch Office 
Hnixdnt of contact between Geneva and 
India, disscmhi'itiiig information to all interest- 
ed in Ibt League and its antivitics In addition 
to all l,!ague documents which can be consulted 
at Uic Bianc h Office, it keeps for sale all publl 
rations of the laiguc of Natloni Established 
in Bomba\ in lui2, it waa remo^'cd to New 
Dtlliias from Dcoeinber 1937 The present 
addres*, of the Branch OIBce is 8, Curaon Koad, 
Now Delhi Officer In-eharge of tbe Branch 
Uffleo M V Yenkateswuran, u A ,3 r 
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GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India la and always baa been a predominantly 
agricuitaral country and over slxty-ttve per 
cent of her working population are dependent 
on tbe soil for their principal means of llvellliood 
Asriculture by Itself, howoiior d4>et not alwaja 
afford, citiwr to the agriculturist or to tbo 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and aoul togetiter It la neoastar), 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricuUvral labourers to migrate fre 
qiiently to the towns and cities In search of 
additional work In order to keep tbe wolf from the 
door . but, tbo migration Is generally always of 
a temporary oturacter, and tite agriculturists 
coiiUct with his land is seldom, If ever, perooa- 
nently broken 

THE EARUER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century tliere was no State control over oondl 
lions of employment in any industry iu India 
fimployrrs wore free to do wliat tlwy liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fuUiSt extent possible Hours of labour 
were Inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low ami oUier con<iltlons of oniployraent 
as bad as they pos»lbl> couki Ite Tl»cre was 
no regulation of the ago at which children could 
bo employed , there were no perhHijca! or weekly 
holida}s and tliere was no kglaUtlon to safe 
guard factory workers from Iniury through 
aci idents caused by cutaogieincnt witii unfenced 
maUiint ry in motion With the growth of fuiLory 
organisation In India and the rapid development 
of her iudustrks th*i mlmls of oertatn nun, 
notably th» late Mr Horabjei' Sliapurjee Itengatl, 
C I E iH)We%er, began to Ik? awakened to the 
oxUbnet of evils which by the standards of 
to day would be Oonsidered iuUik rablc, and 
unoeosliig efforts at securing some impnntment 
111 oonditinns of work in factorh s n suited, not 
withstanding streniMuis and universal opposition 
at tbe time from all employers, In tiie passing 
of tlie first Indian FVictorfes Act of IHMI This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children firstly, by prohibiting tlicir employ 
ment In factork'S if iliey were under suvua years 
of age and also in two separate factories on the 
same day secondly, by roatrlctlng llieir bmirs 
of employment to nine per day , and thtrrlly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
hmldays in a month and also rist iutervais in 
Moordanoe with rules to be framed by tocai 
gpvemmeinU The Act ounUlned no reatric- 
nons in connectioo with tite employment of 
Mllltt labour but provision was made for tin? 
inicing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous if left anfeoced sod for tbe reporv- 
tng of accidnnta Owing to an almost oomptete 
lack of adequate Inspection the Iddl Act 
became a dead leUer in most provinces 

A landmark in the history of factory legislo' 
tiott In India was a memorandum on condition* 
of work In factories in the Bombay Prealdeury 
which was by Mr Jamea Jones, an I 

IhMlteh Faciahr Inspector appolated by the ’ 


Oovemment of ikitnliay in as the first 
permanent sp<»(iai Inspettor of Factories In 
India Mr luiies memorandum was luoor- 
poratoit bv the British Ciilef Inspector of 
Fai lories hi his report for l8fMJ 8* and it 
makes harrowing reading Most factories 
worked from daybreak to snnsrt, Bundayi 
were usually working days and. If they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
the frames There werts uo proper Intervals 
for rest or inealf* Both womon and ehlldren 
were Worked for t?xi onsIv elv long hours V'entl- 
latlon In most factories wai extremely bad and 
aanltatlun left much to bo desired Mr Jones 
urged that pressure on the Government of India 
from the Home Govoriiinent was neoessary In 
March i88U the Government of India, after 
consulting lo<aI Governments, forwarded to the 
Se»TPUry of Hiate for India iletliillc prupoMis 
for the inotUflratloii of the 1881 Act Tlie 
main ammdnients suggested wore (1) the 
reduction of the uuiiihrr of workers nowssary 
to cnnstltiitr a fsftorv to lio (2) the raising of 
the lower age of c hlldren to nine , and (H) the 
restrletloii in the hours of work for women to 
11 At the siiugeation of tin? Bengal Chanilierof 
Commerieand the Indian Jute Haiinfnilurera 
Association, another FaiUtrb s i mnmisslvm was 
appoint! d 111 I HUB to eniinirc Int-o faiiory ion 
ditious in lUiigal, Iknumis, the North West 
i’MvInces and Gudh i)ii this oiiaslon, female 
opcrativis wt re strongly nptioard to any limita- 
tion of tlnir hours of work If a similar llniila 
tlon wtre not made for the hours of male o|H'ra 
tlves and the ( ommisslon therefore recum 
m* tided Unit tin Govirnment should have jHiwcr 
to exempt anv or all woim n from the clause 
limiting tin Ir hours to 1 1 dully 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF ISM. 

It Is not necessary for tin purjKisesofihls note 
to iraic the various stagi » leading up to the 

C losing of the IKWI Amrmlliig Ait and it will 
Hiitlicleut to state that, as finally jiassed, it 
n pr»»eiiteil a l)lg advance on the Art of ten years 
tiefore riic main features of the new A< t were 
(1) the rnluctioii In the iiiuntn r of persons 
o« (essary to (onstltute a factory from IdO to AO 
and the grant of the power to local Guvernmeuia 
to iiotlfv coin crus employ Ing 20or more persona 
as faiUirits (2) a rompulsorv stoppngi of work 
for half an hour brlwtnti inxm and J n m lor 
all operativ t s < xcejd thosr employ r d in fai Girlea 
working on the li«hls of approved shifts, (1) 
provision for weekly liolidavs (i) the fixation 
of the lower ami upinr limits of the age of 
“rhiidren" at nine and H, the limitation of 
tlwlr dally Imurs of work Gi seven and to day 
light, and the protdhitlon of their employment 
iiidangerous work, and (5) the timltatlon of 
the daily hours of work of women to 11, the 
restriction of tin ir etapbvTOfiDt tluriM g p.ni- 
and 6am, and the provision that if worm 
were worked for the full sleveti Itouiw permitied 
bv tine Art they should he given raet Intervaia 
amounting in the aggregate to at leaat an hour 
and a half per day Government accepted the 
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rtoommendAtion of the Commission of 1800 
for the exemption of any or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their daily hoars 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1891 Amending Act The Act was 
regarded generally as the final word on the 
gabion of factories and His Excellency Lord 
Laosdpwne speaking in the Leglslabive Council 
at the time said, “We believe that the effect of 
this measure will be to place factory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere 
prelude to still farther restrictions but a settle- 
ment as final as any settlement of such a question 
can be " 

Apart from the mass meetings of worknuin 
whiw were organised in the 'eightiet by iiumani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Oovernmout for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge Industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India Trade 
unionism was non existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress The strike as a weaiwn of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated In favour of the empioter oaing 
to the unfettered power whuh he enjoyed of 
replaUng all men wlio downed tools with black- 
leg labour 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the niuetecntb ceDtur> 
saw the advent of two new (actors in the 
field of Industrial labour in India which 
were destined, fur the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions In Indian (aitortes 
The first was the lotroductiou of cieitncit> for 
purposes of fadory lighting and the sciond 
was the wl«lesprcad epidemic of plague Ity 
1900, the nmjority of the cotton textile mills 
in lioml>a> tity and almost all the jute mills 
In lieugal were lit hy electrU It) , and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the grt'at epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City In 180(1 and soon spread to other centres 
Id India, resulted lit the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a third to a lialf of Us 
normal strength The immediate effect of these 
two events was a oonsldorable Increase in 
working hours Many of the larger textile 
mills retorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wrautlng that some mills worked 
their operatives oouUnuousI) for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day. In Bomt«y 
Uity there were actually auctions for labourers 
at street comers The weaker of both the 
ootton and the lute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at toe oompetlUon from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
mlUowners were not unwlUing that Ooverument 
should step in and prohibit mgbt working alto- 
gether. 

The ravages caused by the plague were, how 
ever, not entirel) devoid of some good efleots 
mortality caused b) it had UUgned 


the ranks of agricnltnral workers; andi 
inequality between the demand for and t 
supply of labour naturally led to a 
improvement in agricutiurai wages T 
be^nnlng of the twentieth century saw t 
first awakenings of a sense of class consdoi 
ness among industrial workmen They w< 
less ready to submit to the old conditions , a 
wherever employers tried to force those cc 
ditions upon their workmen they were met 1 
oppoeition Early successes led to disputes ol 
more widespread and concerted character 
dispntes which resulted In a general all-roui 
Im^ovement in wages 

There was no further advance In factory leglsl 
tlon in India for twenty years after 1891 T1 
period 1801-1911 was one of changing conditio 
and of investigation It was also marked I 
Intense Industrial activity in the country The 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway co 
struction with a ooUateral activity in building, ei 
gineerlng and mining The number of (actorl 
rose from O&O In 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and tl 
average daily number of persons employ< 
In these factories Increasco from 316,816 ( 
791,944 over the same period The ootton an 
the jute industries showed top figures In tb 
expansion and the demand for labour began t 
get mure and more acute as years rolled oi 
‘ The result of the scarcity of labour ws 
to increase the interest of the empk>) 
ers in making conditions more attractivi 
The raising of wages was one step, the provisto 
of bouses was another Inside the factor 
loss was done to make industrial labou 
attractive It was an axiom with a number o 
empbyers that labour did not object to loni 
hours in the factory, and that the actual boor 
of work were not considered excessive by tbosi 
who worked ’* 

At a large meeting of mill workers hek 
in Boralwiy City on the 24th Septembei 

1905 a demand was made for a twcivc-boui 
day Frightened at the prospect of being 
faced with a general strike in the cotton millf 
In the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to uork a twelve hour day up to 
the Ist December and a thirteen hour day 
thereafter The Oovemment of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to locwl Uovemmenti for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee (the Freer-Sraith Com- 
mitU'c.to make a preliminary survey of hours 
and conditions of work of persona of ail ages 
and sexes employed in fatiories The Com- 
mittee recommended the restriction of the hours 
of aduH workers to twelve per day, and, 
following tile Berne Convention of 1^. adao 
recommended that night work for women should 
Ite prohibited The Home Government In 
Detober 1007 announced the appolntinent of a 
Factory Labour Oommiaskm Mie C omm is si on 
made a complete survey of factory cosMUtions in 
India, and their report, which waa pubUshed In 

1906 gives a oomprehaodve account of condi- 
tions at the time and of the defecta of tha 
exhting legUation 

The Commissioo andmeed the abuses aad the 
evaihms of the 1881 aad 1801 Aeu ta 
oo n n e cUon with the employment of ehUdresu 
The Oommiariop wcare unanimously of optaion 
that torn Hpitatioa Ip koun ol work ««• 
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wwintltl but tbe malortty wen oppoeed to My 
dlnct I hnt U t ion. Ai far m women's botoi 
were oonoemed, ttoey propond that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to li 
Itisnoteworthy that only one member (Dr NaJlr) 
recommended a limitation in the hours of adult 
male worken to twelve per day and a oontlnua- 
tkm of the ll-hour day (or women with less power 
to local Oovernments to grant exemi^Ds 
The flndlna of the Comrobaton were clrt^ted 
to ail proTuidal Oovernments for opinions , and, 
in the light of orltidsms reeelved, the Govern- 
ment of India drew up a fresh Bill “to conaoUdate 
and amend the law regulating labour in factcvka.’* 
This BUI was introduced in the Governor* 
General’s Legislative CouncU in July 1B09 In 
drafting the BUI, the Government of India 
fcdlowed the proposals made by Dr Nalr rather 
than by the majority of the Commisakm 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 191L 

Want of space prevents us from reoonnting 
the varlons stages through which the Bill had 
to go before It was finally passed on the Slat 
March 1011 It ntturaUy evoked considerable 
opposition from all quarters but this was not so 
strong as that which met the proposals of 
Government in tlte ‘eighties and the ‘nineties 

The 1011 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by preserlbing that men's boars in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day 
The provlsionB of the 1801 Act in oaoncoiion with 
women’s hours were maintained but with the 
dilldwnoe that the rest Interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permluibie hours 
was reduced This was done in order to limit 
the ipreadover CbUdrvn's hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
rtiingent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification A compulsory rest Interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories A 
number of jurovisioiu were made for the healtlt 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspeetkm more effective 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Uovemmeota to 
grant exemptions The 1011 Act was brought 
into force with effect from the 1st of July lOlg 

THE ADVENT OE THE GREAT WAR 

Matters in amnection with the admlnlstratloo 
of the Factories Act of 1011 had hardly bei^ 
to be regularised when the whob world wae 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1014*1018 MeUphorloair. the whole world 
WM In the melting pot and Indian labour went 
Intd tt too The large ecoUngenta of Indian 
troops whldi were sent overseas had to be 
anMdied with clothing, ratiaas and the munitions 
of wnr Imports of manufactured arUeles into 
India were lectrleted owing to the bulk of the 
avnllahle British toonags In ships having been 
eoflunaodeeied for tianaport of men and material 
to the various seaU of war. Heavy dem a nds 
were also being made by both beUlgsrent and 
oihar eountiles for raw nonets, Here was ths 
o|^iorttiaity for which l^dta had hm waltipg 


for mwiatlQiisaadsha was Dotslow In asUni 
tt. ICodi of her available arable Mud waSMtt 
ondtr onlUvatloa, and there was m Immediate 
and rapid txpanskm In every sidiere of 
her industrial activity Factories began to 
apiing up everywhere; Md all available 
means of transport were requUIUoned for 
the carriage of men, beasts and foods to iha 
ports and to the seats of manufomure IndlM 
labour was oonseauently faced with a more Uma 
capacity demand for Ite serviooe Local Govern* 
meats were beeeiged by employers with requaete 
for relaxatkms of existing restrictions In nours 
sad conditions In factorlei The ranks of the 
factory Inspectorate were thinned as a rseult 
of some Inspectors having Joined the flghUng 
forces and the dutlet of faot^ Inspeotlon were 
entrusted to olBoors alreedy overburdened wtth 
other work. All the good preparatory work 
which bed been done during the two years 
following the coming into effect of the 1011 Act 
appeared to be golna by the board — but <mly 
temporaiilv, because IndUn labour was no longer 
that dumb and Inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to be during ths years 
preceding the outbreak of the war If workers 
were asked to work (or longer hours they de* 
manded and scoured higher rates of wagee 
They were also not blind to the foot that em* 

K oyere were making bigger profits tbM before 
ices of ail oommodiUee were, moreover, 
rising end Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for Inereaaee in 
wage rates —demands which were not always 
granted without strlkM , but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were Bhort*livM because employers 
ratlier tliau allow production to suffer by pro* 
longed stoppages of work reached oompromlsee 
with their workmen by doling out small fnoreaaee 
In wage rates at frequent Intervals Apprehen- 
sive, however, of their workpeople demanding n 
oonllnuattoD of the higher rates after the war 
luul ended, many employers all over India and 
particular!) lu tlic textile industry in ttie Bombay 
l*resklency nisorted to tlie device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or dearness 
altowances over tlie basic rates of 1014~a 
practice which oolton millowners In the cities of 
Bombsy, Abmedabsd snd Sholspur sod In 
several other centres are adhering to even to-day 
In exteouatioa of their action in this matter 
employers referred to the slkllag scale allowanoet 
depeo^nt on oust ol living lo^xee which were 
introduced in munition ana other factorise and 
esUbllshments In Great Britain and many 
Weatero countries towards the end <d the war. 

One of the most vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant Increases in rates ouless they 
are forced to do so Wages In 1010*17 wars 
undoubtedly higher titan what they weia In 
1014, but at the same time, real wages (earnings 
expressed in terms of sufficiency in lalatioa 
to the cost of living) were in many esaiiM and 
eases lower than In the pre-war year; and 
eonaeqaeatly. industrial worken wan vary Uttla 
, batter off than they wen befon the wax. At 
the same time, however, the fo u nd a tions for 
j n better standard of Ufa wen being laid. Hx* 
aagsiva houn of work, however, eogthiaoq 
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to be the feetore In ail branches of indostrv 
and conditions inside the factories had worsened 
Owing to the Influx of large bodies of persons 
Into the towns, housing became hopetessly 
inadequate and rents soared to heights which 
forced several local Governments to pass 
legislation to control lliem 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914 1018 led the people 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that tlie dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived Everybody expected tMt 
prices would fall, that there would t>e an ample 
soopo of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would soo the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prospi'rlty for industry, 
trade and commerce All those hopes wei^, 
however, destined to be blasted sooner than tlie 
worst pessimists could have foreseen Ihe 
end of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in tlie form of influenza sweep over the face 
of practically the wliolc world The ravages 
wrought by this now ‘ plague ' were prnbabij 
the worst in India and It was rLsponsihIc for 
a total death roll of over eight million pi’r^tons 
Contrary to the expectations of (Ite mass«M 
and also of many wiiu sitouUI have known 
bettor, prices instead of falling rose iiumt sharpl) 
tlmn evtr bofon — ilue, in a large measure 
to the unprecedciitud depreolatioii in the (ur 
roue ics of most huropeun (Ajuutrl( s Merrhnnf s 
and mamifutiurors all over the world had mud^ 
phonuinenal prt>flts during the pitliKl of tii< 
war — thirteen large lute mills in Bengal ulom 
paid dividends of 200 jK'r uut ami over for 
the year 1918 — and witli Iho gradual ciosing 
down of munitions works and factories engag««l 
in tile manufacture of war materials tlHM 
niorcliants and ninnufactiirers were looking 
(or new flekis fur iuMslnient Projierty calm 
tiuns increased llvefuld and more The liugi 
roounstructimi loans raised b> tite vhiorious 
nations were subscrllKid scvenil times over 
witidn a few hours of the lists Itelng opened 
Prices of Industrial scte^iritUs rocketed and 
there were still largo amounts of liquid funds 
availabUi (nr further invostnaMit Inuust rialists 
then fort' gut together and floated big ooiupaiiUs 
for transport servias by rail road, ma and air 
lor the construction <»f now mills and factories 
and fur the oxpk>ltatiun of mimral reaouroes 
Hectic building activity was evident ivury 
where and Uils was naturally foUowed by 
heavy demands for all types and kinds of 
labour 

Similar to the chance wdiich Indian Indus 
triatisla had secured at tlte outbreak of the war 
was tiio one whi«h Indian laliour secured at the 
end of It The great lufluenxa epidrmk had 
k'ft largo gA{>s in tito ranks of available labour 
especially as tiro age groom Irotween 20 and 
40 had siillertHl most heavily and a situation 
very' simitar to Uiat which followed the great 
plague of the ’niiH'ties was created , but on this 
oef^ion tlu>re were no auctions of mill workers 
atktreet comers because as the result of a coun- 
try wide axpauskm in transport wrvfcMi labour 
had become much more mobile hotwitb 
ftauding this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 


ded and were, in many easea, paid. Wages, 
In the more organiaed Industnea, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wa^s began to become appallingly low 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
vlously unknown Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to ana during the war, 
strikes on any organised scale up to then were 
rare and the employers were not giving any 
thing away unless tMy were absolutely forc^ 
to do so Prices, however, were still rising and 
It was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted than what 
they Were In the matter of granting adequate 
intreas4S in wages tliemselvcs without being 
forced to do so, the history of the labour move- 
ment in India during the last twenty years, so 
far at least as Industrial disputes art' concerned, 
might have been ontlrely different Employers, 
however, wore deaf to the approadUng roars 
of thunder aud they had to iiay the eventual 
penalty for tbeir short sightedness in this 
matter 

Tiro war had done much to educate Indian 
labour In the conditions of work prevalent 
and th( methods of agitation adopted In other 
countries (^mditions particularly as regards 
working hours, which iioii formerly been accepted 
as Inevitable, wore no longer n-garded as toler 
able , und while trade unions, as they are 
undcrsttxxl in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly n ailsed A number of strike 
rvvminittets wore formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concert4d character nrot with almost 
Instantancons six iS'SS in S(‘ veral industrial oeotres 
in India Tiro idea of organisation for tiro pur 
post' of 8< I uring (xmoessious n oid ved a substaatlal 
incusiin of roivjgnitiun everywhere and it was 
not long iRfon some of ttro oarlicr strike com 
mllU-cH fnriiMil tiromm Ivrs Into trade unions 
similitr tliose which had been formed in the 
previous «v*ntury in most European oouiitrics 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
ohk''Cts in view (1) Increast^s in wages, and 
(2) reductions in hours of work The first was 
an imperative economic necessity The second 
had renelvtd considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commiaslon which liad been act 
up by U«‘ Government of India in 1910 ‘ to exa 
mine and report upon the poasibilities of further 
Industrial dcvtlopmcnt in India ’ and to make 
rpoommendatlons with particular reference to 
new ojienlngs and to assistance by Oovemmeni 
In tb»tr report which was published in 1618. 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a tendionr oay and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours shoold 
rneeive further examixMtion There waa a 
recurrence of the influenza ephlemlc in the winter 
of 1919-19"0 and this was responsible for a total 
mortality In India of considerably over a mUllon. 
The acute shortage whkh had been created In 
the supply of available labour by the eartter 
efidemlo was accentuated by the later one. 
This gave added strength to the labonr ocfanlM- 
tiona that were coming Into btlns In the metter 
of wage Inereaees and ledoetkiM (n honfi. 


Influence of Intemaiional Labour Organisaiion, 5 ^^ 


^ The allied probleiiu of exoewlve hour* and the 
sboTtam of ubour, were, howe%er. to be tern- 
poiarlv sohred by hiotors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen The gradnal deuo- 
bilisaiton of the armies of the war and the cloaintf 
ap of the varlons munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and aumcn who 
in anticipation of re-ampki} ment In the pvatl 
iDdastriai enterprises which were being floated j 
everywhere liad spent the saviiupi which they ! 
bad secured during the war Pre-war inl|s- 
tries in the beillgercnt countries oovld not 
moreover, be rt' organised at once It was 
suddenly realised that rewntrons woukl have to 
be husbanded and there was a iicroeptlblc decline 
in the purcliase of oommodiUes and the deniantl 
for manufactured gotHls Production had necea 
sarily to be eased off for stocks were accuinula 
ting Tiio spectre of unemployment loomed 
large But, employers lud learnt tlieir lesson 
r« the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and lltry 
were not prepared to disband large bodies of 
their work-people They were, tliersfore, 
not unwilling to oonsldcr reductions in hours nt 
work. Home employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually Improved A new 
angfe of vision came Into being and the trail 
waa laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be Introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
,of the International lAbour Organisation 


States to introduce legiilaUoo In tbslrre^oUwi 
countries to deal wUh matters oovewa by n 
Draft Conventkm but that it would be opUonnl 
for a Member State to adoi»i a ReeommendatlOtt. 

THE WASHINCnm CONFERENCE 

In accordance with a provision In the Trsnty 
of Versailles, tb*' flrst International Labotv 
OonleiTUce met at Washington on the 2flth 
October 1610 and sat tor a month India, as 
an oiigioal memtier of the League of KaUona, 
was among 0» 39 countries represented The 
Indian delegates wi*rp Sir liouls Kersliaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterlee rcpresi nttug the (lovem- 
ment of India Sir Ah>aatider Murray represent- 
ing Indian emplnytrs and Mr h M Joshl 
representing Indian lalatur J he ronferenoe 
was askiHi to coni*itief proiKutal* ndatlng to a 
number of subjects inrniiling tlie cigitl luiurs 
day, uiiemploMnent, I lie nfglit work of women 
and young persons, tljw emp)i>>j»enl of children, 
matemit> htnufftn ami industrial rilM^ases 
The Washington <V>nferrm>e adoptwl Ihs Hoilta 
Convention, but as far as ImlU was cunoerned, 
lier delegates were at)lo to Impress tiw I'onfersnoe 
that the adoption of an K hour day would be 
loo revohillonarv a change h»r the country and 
would never be arceided by Indian etoplojeri 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
special relaxation in the case of India and It 
was decided titat a beginning should ))« ma4lo 
b> tlw Introduction of a (K»-liour week In faclorlea 
subject to the Indian Factories Act 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
Af VetsalUcB refers to th« fact that “ the lalluw 
of any nation to adopt humane oonditioos Is 
an obstacle in the way of other natlooa which 
desire to improve conditions In their own 
countries *' In order to estabUsb universal 
peace I>ased on social Justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles la rogsrd 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
oog^sed bv the High Contracting Parties to be 

of special and uripBnt importance" but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Or ganisa tion which was entrusted with the task 
of aeourliig, as far aa^cUcable, the observance 
of these principles The duties of this organlia- 
tlim which was to be controlled by s Oovemlng 
]^y consisting of members repressing Ooveni' 
ments, empl^ers and labour from all countries 
of chief indoatrtal ImporUnoe. and from other 
oountrlea by rotation, were to collect all poealble 
Information regarding cooditiona of employ- 
meat In all countries and to present reports of 
•neh emiiilries to the International labour 
Confeienoe which was to meet periodically 
Each subject was to be dlscuased at first at one 
and later at two aeeslons After a first pre- 
liminary diacusalOB, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tenUtive prcpoeals. 
Tbe International Labour Offlce would then 
n-examtae theae propoiais In the 11^ of the 
oriUdans and opinioiM reoplred and submit 
a as Bepost wlUi a Draft Coaveiftloo or fie- 
OQomemlMkm to the next ConfisieBee for a 
ftaal diacasslon and dectskMi. It was laid down 
Uwt U would be obUgatoiy on alt Msiirtwr 


Tlie ground for a reduction In factory hours 
had, howfvrr, already been partially prepared 
by tlM> Government of India who, acting on 
the rccominendatlonH made In the matt4T by 
the IfKlustriiii CommUsion, iiail clroularlsed all 
local Uovemmenti in June 1619 on the sublet 
The sul»sequrnt endorsement of a slxtv-hour 
Week for Iwlla l» the Wa^ilngtoii Ooniereiice 
r(oelve<l flirt fur support ftom tbe workmen 
tbeniselVTS in the winter W>f 1916-2(1 which 
■aw tlie recriidesn noe of inluatrlal strife of a 
greater Intensity tiian that m the year before 
Tlte principal cause again waralie fact tliat cash 
emges wore lading far behind ihe continued rise 
In prices snd that real wages %re sgsin falling 
On this occaslou, however, tw workmen did 
not limit tbeir demands to l%reaset in wage 
rates alone and their loadtts everywhere 
demanded both increases In wdies snd reduc- 
tions in hours of work UonceB^ strikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay. AjBnedabad and 
Cbsmpore resulted in the employk oonondlng 
a ten hour day in addlUon to ihewrantlng of 
higher wages In March 1920, the wJlJowucrs' 
Association of Bombay presented almernorlsl 
to tbe Viceroy saklng for a sUtutoryV^uctloo 
of hours of work in all textile fnctorWbn India 
from twelve to ten The rapid seaWsioe of 
evenU in favour of a ten hour day tuoke tbe 
back of all opiHjeltlon to reduced Iwwa of work 
in Indian factories anil an easy passage tor 
the necessary leglslatioti was assured 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
labour DEPARTMENTS. 

In this short Mstorlcal sketoh of the growth 
of ths Ubour problem in India references have 
frequently been mads to the dreulartsayon 
to local Governments by the Oovemmeot of 
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Labour m Iniia. 


IndU of the propouli In ooniMctkm with 
fMtory leglsUtton and alio to the Independent 
action taken by the OoTernment of Bombay In 
appointing Oommltteei of Enquiry to examine 
certain phiwee connected with the oondltlmia of 
work In factories In the Bombay Precidenoy 
But apart from these and the examlnatlim of 
certain questions connected with labour by 
the Factories Gommlssion of 1007 and the 
Industries Gommlssion of 1010, there was 
little oo-ordlnatlon between the Oentre and 
the Provinces In matters oonneoted with labour, 
and there were no provincial or AlMhdla en- 
quiries of a ueneral character Into Industrial 
wages or conditions of employment in Indus- 
trial establishments The participation of India 
In International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public In questions 
oonneoted with labour made It neoessa^ both 
for the Qovemmont of India and the Oovem- 
ments of the more Industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour In the central and provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offloes the administration of labour 
questions The Oovemment of India estabUshed 
a Labour Bureau in the year 1020 and the 
Governments of Bengal and Madras created 
special appointments of Commlsslonm of 
Labour hi tne same year The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of bulletins on certain phases of factory work 
but before Its utility could be established the 
office was abolished In March 1923 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian Bretrenchment 
Gommlttee The lead In the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with Investigators and an adequate 
statistical stalT to deal with all questions con 
nooted with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who created a Labour Offloe 
In 1921 Further details in connection with 
this ofBoe and other matters dealing with 
Government adminlitration of labour subjeote 
will be fotmd In a special section towards the 
end of this note 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 


A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was Introduced by the Government of India in 
iha Leglslattve Assembly In March 1921 a^ 
was passed Into taw In January 1922 The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
1st July 1922 The main provMons of the new 
law as It now stood were as follows — 


1. The definition of the term 'factory' 
was extended so as to bring within lie aeope 
all ooncems using power and emptoytng not 
less than 20 persons Local Oovemraents were 
invested wHn powers to decUie as faol«lM 
ooDonns Whldi employed not less than 10 
persons 

S Bo child ttiider 12 was to be employed 
In a factory The hours of ohlldreu between 12 
and 15 wets restricted to Mx par dsy A rest 
Interval of halt an hour was to be given after 
four hours' work and nnployment In two factories 
on the same day waa prevented. 


8. Women's hours were reetrlcted to ^ven 
per day and to sixty par week and their 
employment at night waa totally prohibited 


between the hours of 7 p m and 5-80 aA. 
except in seasooal factories in the Bsh curing 
I and canning Industries 

4 Men's hours In all factories were restricted 
to eleven per day and to sixty per week. 

5 An opemtlves were to be given a com- 
pnlamr weeUy hcdlday and provision was also 
made for the ^nt of a compulsory rest Interval 

0 Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be perrolUed Provishm was made for contndl- 
Ing excessive srtlflcial humkllflcatlon when 
Injurious to the health of the operattvea. Tart- 
ous other provisions dealing with the health and 
safety of the operatives were also incorporated 
In the new Act 

: Subsequent amending Acta passed in 1928, 
1926 and 1931 made improvements of a minor 
I character and no changes were made In any of 
I the main prindplea laid down In 1922. 


PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR UWSw 

Indian labonr was Jnbilsnt at the neoessss 
which It had gained as a result of the peastng 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922 
Further legislative propoaala In conneetloD 
with the grant of workmen*# eompensatlon in 
the case of aeddents, fee the regulation of 
working oondttions in mines Mid for the regis- 
tration of tradenaions were nnder the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
oonsultlng local Oovemments on the proposals 
which they had formulated Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most dlsturbins 
to Industry were also under coDslderation and 
the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commendations of tbe Provincial Lq^latlve 
Council, appointed an Industrial Dlspates 
Committee In 1922 under the ebairmanshlp of 
Sir Stanley Reed, editor -In-chlef of Th$ Tim$t oj 
Indta " to consider and report on the ptaetl- 
caMllty or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of Industrial 
disputes " Id their report, the Comodttee. 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might Adopt 
to improve the conditions of emptoymMgd And 
of the life of their workpeople so at to make 
them more contented ana less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial Court created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up In tbe Bombay 
Preehlenoy and that all strikes whkh oould 
not be settled wtthont Govenuneut Intervention 
should be referred to this Court Hie Oovem- 
ment of Bombay, acting on tbe reoommendaihma 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the sfOaMil 
which was introduced In the local Le^lative 
Council in 1923-24 In the meanwlule, how- 
ever, tbe Oovenunent of India Informed tbe 
Government of Bombay that they themaelvea 
were proceeding with similar leghdatkm of 
an AU-Indla character and they requested the 
local Oovemment to abandon their own meaenre 
The Workmen's OorapeaeaUon and the maas 
Acta were paaeed In 1^ and the Trade YJaleaa 
Act wae passed in 1916 bat the Atl-lndla Tiade 
Disputes Aet wae not pamed tIU 1989. The 
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of thowB fovora) pioee* of Uboor Tb» voriun of afl mUb la ttio otty atraok i»wiu 
be deeerlbed la ib« •pedal Tbo Ooraameot of Bombay M»palaitd a 
noyone dcaliac with iheae Aabjeota Ooaualttea of Roattirr ttiMler tm Onalrmaaiftito 

of mt Nomaa Hadeod (AM faMoa of m 

THETOMimcoFTHEiinE: SS2 

Unfoitujiatdy for IndUn labour, a period ol ffJSntrr 

acute depiesaloQ aet lo In all indtuirlu toward* ^ 

the end ol tbe year IWiS! tiooie of the lini ^ *****^ 

taaka to which the labour Offlm created by the aroraiag daya, 

Ooeemmeat of Bombay In 19i:i hao aet iiaelf 


by far Um largest and the moat dlMatrooa 
that ha* 9\«t occurred In that dty It affected 
frfi out ol 01 working miUe. lavolvivl nearly 
45,000 workpeople and leeolted In a total time 
kiee of nearly two and a half miUlon mao'daya. 
It began on the let April and lasted till the 4Ui 
June On that date a oompromiae waa arrived 
at by the tenaa of which wages were to 
be reduced by 16| per cent. Inetead of by 
20 per ceat Labour neeived a rode shock and 
it was felt that the turning of tbe tide bad 
•et In 

Ciotton teatile mWownen In Boanbay had 
met demand* tor higher wagee between 1917 
and 1920 partly by tbe grant of rtearnem of food 
alluwanecs and partly by the payment of an 
anaual boana of one mootti'* pay deneadaot on 
nratta. la 1924. tha KDlownera' Zmoyiiliiom 
Bo mba y^ decided that the proita for 19^ 
wonki not fasttfy tbe paynMot of lha bonne j 


were to oompUe a ooat of living index (or working 
daiaes in Bombay C^ly, to make an enquiry into 
their standard ol lUe by the collection of family 
budgets lor lepreaentatlve working elate familir* 
and to make an enquiry into warns and hours 
of work In the eotton mill industry in Uw 
Bombay Presidency The cost of living index 
oomplM by that offlioe — the first of Its Kind in 
India — sboweii that except lor a slight tall 
during the earlier months of tlte year 192U, prices 
had steadily riling after the end ol thio war 
(or the itext two yean The peak was reached 
In October 1920 The annual average of the 
monthly index uambon (l9l4azl(H)) for that 
year was 185 A gradual decline, however, set 
to from the beginning of the (oUarring year and 
tlie annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a (all ol ten noints on the figure (or 1920 A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
annual average for tbe year 1922 The year 
1923 opened with a shaiv) decline to 16d . but 
tor the neit ffve yeare — that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the upsimum monthiy variation 
was within eleven uoints between 150 and 101 
The Report of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted oy the Bombay Labour Office snowed of both sides and several proposals and oountsr* 
the etan^rde of earnings sod expenditure of IROpossIs were ooneldereo but neither of the 
eome two thousand repcesenuttve working class PuHles appMred likely to give in On tble 
families sod single men during the yesrs 1921 ooossion, however, tho Oovemment of India 
and 1922 but no comparable figurea were avalh oaine to tbe reeooe of both the eotton mill 
able (or any other year The report of the industry and tbe labour employed In It by 
cotton mttte* wsgea enquiry which was publlidied suspending, for tbe remainder of tbe finanolal 
early in 1923 showed that the real wages of ootton 7oar, tbe oolhoUoo of the excise duty of 34 
mill workers in Ahmedsbad were tiilrty-threr neat which bad been levied on cotton 

K cent hlkber in 1921 than In 1914 TM nmnufacturee in India for several years pwrt. 

nedabad Millownerfl* Aaaodation made the MlUowners' Aseodation had given repeated 
Brat onpanlsad post-war move to India for msuranoes to both tbs Uovrmment of India 
wholesale rednetlbas lo wagsi A cut of 20 par *'bc Innsl Uoveromeot that ttie oM ratea 
cent was announced with effect from the 1st *ugee would be restored If the exdse duty 
April 1928 The strike of the Ahme da ba d abolished and tbe strike thersforo virtually 
cotton min workers wtOcti followed was muled as soon as the Viceroy's Bpedai Otdtoaoos 

'* of the ex 


AB(HJTKW OF THE EXOSE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The next big oonoerted attack by eniployari 
on wage rates to India was made In 1925 aMle 
by tbe mUlowDert In Bombay Olty The cost Of 
living Index remained more or toss stationary 
bnt Uie sotton mill industry was passing through 
s period of sevore and unprecedented (topreedon 
and tlie kUIlowncrs' Association, mmbayi 
deckled to reduce the deamees sliowaaees ^ 
20 per oemt with effect from the Ut (lepUunbef 
1925 This decUtloo, if it had been sooepted 
by the workers would have meant an all round 
average cut of about 12 per cent, in ibelreara* 
togs They were not ilkel> to Uke it lying 
down, but ss t* usual with strikes in India, no 
warning was given of tiie threst«<ne«i strike 
On the 15tb Bepientber 1025, 83.249 workare 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
6th of October iitere was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills to the city M»d 
island of Bombay. Tbe Ooveminent of Bombay 
held several conferenoes with tbe repnwentativea 


announdna the suspeniloo of ihe exdse duty 
waa published at the end of November Kara 
of tbe suooesslve aeneral strikes which occurred 
in tbe cotton mUl industry In Western India 
between 1923 and 1928 was more severe to 
intensity tban Its predecessor and the strike 
of 1925 was no sxcepUon It resulted In a 
loss of nearly eleven million working maoHlays 
to the Indnetry and tbe workpeople lost eond- 
detably more tban a orore and a quarter of 
rupees in wages But, " the strike waa a luuot 
victor} for tbe workers and showed that, to 
■pita of their illiteracy and inadequato ortoUd* 
satlon, they were able to take concerted aetln 
and to offer a atubtxwn resiatance any 

attack on tbelr wages " At the same ttato, 
however, it is signtfleant that " tbe employerc 
did not give way until they had eeoured (rton 
Oovemmeat a n o n eee rt o n for which tin tod 
p w ee td before arriving at tbe dactoton to dtoet 
a cut to wages ” 
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Labour tn India, 


It will hftve been noticed that so far 
promlnuioe has been given only to the big 
Industrial disputes that occurred In the textile 
Industry in Western India This should not 
be taken to mean tliat other iuduBtrlcH and tlie 
other provlnoos In India were not troubled with 
Industrial strife As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 


I strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 192M(126 saw the outbreak 
of no less tlian 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two miUl^ workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty seMin and a quarter million 
working da vs Summary statistics lor the 
main industries are Incorporated in the follow- 
ing table — 


OonsoltckUed Slulement of Industrtal ZhspuUs for tkt Qutnquenmum 1921-25 


Industries 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number of 
workers 
involved 

Man-days lost 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

! 

1 815,341 

[ 

1 24,967,386 

Juta 

140 

I 675,570 

1 3.454.356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) 

65 

1 71,500 ! 

1 

1.031,779 

Hallways (Including railway workstiops) i 


136,264 ; 

3,687,504 

Mines 

20 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

J50 

291,327 

3.916,681 

Total 

1,164 

L - . 

I 1,919,714 

j 37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE 

The two years 1020 and 1027 acre, as tom 

E ared with the quluqueuulum which has Just 
eon reviewed, a ])eriud of quiet coasolidatton of 
their respective poaltioiis for both the employers 
and the emidoyod au<l also for Uovernment who 
iiad completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation There was a slight revival In trade 
and employers after the bitter cxporlcnte ^Idch 
they had had of disastrous atrikos most dis 
locating to Industry a ere content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned Qoveroiuents and employers had 
completed extensive Industrial housing 
sohemea, many employers bad expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work 
people and the cost ot living Index was steadily 
on the deollue. The admlnislratiou of the 
faotorv law had been improved by the 1022 Act 
and the avenues (or evasions were so tmrrlcadcd 
as to make broaches of the law most diOicuit if 
not Impossible Hours of work ns compared to 
thoae obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and )>«rmltted of solhrlent rest and 
also of some rolanatlonaudrecreatloo. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent Ail 
these and other factors were «>udu<ius to a 
decided Improvement In the sundard of life and 
the oondiilons of employment of industrial 
labour The chief Indian Industries were how 
ever, still showing adverse balances in tlielr 
profit and loss accounts and the anarcholdert 
were getting tittle or no return on the capital , 
which they bad iuvested In industry The share i 
holdert were consequently becoming somewhat 
reetlvo, and harao^ee at the aunual general > 
eompany meetings by tlie more disgruntled of | 
them were becoming frequent enough to be I 


nothed Ihc Indian Tarlfl Hoard ((k>ttoo 
reitlle Industry inquiry) a pioinU’d in lOJfihad 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more eindent roudut t and management of 
cotton mills in Iinlia The more progressive 
Arms, thereupon.began to dev Ise waysand means 
for improving «iliri( ncy and for set urtng greater 
prodiu tlon at less cost '1 he methods of rationa 
iisatloii which had l*een sin ceesfuUv attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious cou- 
slderatluu and throe go-ahoad Arms of cotton 
mill agents In Homhay Cltv — Messrs E 1) 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs Kiillrk Nixon and 
Company — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to took after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms 
A Winning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs K D Sassoon and Company were 
the agents The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill 
The advent of rationalisation in Indian induit- 
rles synohronlsed with the entry of the prlodptes 
of communlBin Into the country and the lormatlon 
of the Workers and Peasants Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in boviet Knssla Many 
communists secured ap^tointments on the 
executives of several trade unions In India and 
they were not long before they made thedr 
jirceenoe on tbeae liodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the n^ost fllmskat of pretexts 
The immediate object of these oommunlsU was 
not so much to lmim>ve the oondltloo of Indus- 
trial workers as to cause proltmged stoppages 
of work Id Industry tbemby sendfaif batches of 
dlasatlsBed workmeii back to thrlr native vUlagM 
to preach revolutiotiary dootrines of ctass faatiwd, 
the uprooUng of capitalism and the smashtag of 
•Ubte Govemmeata 
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THE OJMAX (K^lNDUSTMALSn^ 
IN INNA. 

The ye«r 1923 wm om to which « handful of 
oommuQlat nidtatort in India secured a large 
raeaaure of control over her indu^trlra through 
their alnioet complete domination aver labour 
They engineered large scale etrikea In most 
indnstriee and brought several to tin '’orge of an 
almost complete standstill 

The most dlwstrous ot llw* strike* which 
occurred In the year 1928 was tliat In the Cotton 
mills In Iktmbay City and whhb *K»ne was 
responslbk' tor the loss of over twenty tw«> 
ana a half million working day* out of a total 
of o\er thirty one And a half million lust to 
all ImKan Industries In that year The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which bsted from 
the middle of April to the tieginning of OctoU*r 
wa* the fear of unemployment create<l by the 
decision of (vrtnin mllKmners to intrixlmv 
rational methods of work In their mills 

AITOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
EN WIRY COMMmEE. 

Tlie strike draggcil on untllthc 4th of O«*tober 
when the (.><>\ernment of Bombay cumvcned 
a conference of the n Pt» seutatKee of 
both sldfW under the < halrmanahlp of the 
Hon ble 8ir (Jhulam Uusein IffdayatallAh 
At this oonfereno’ the renn S4*ntat Ives of tlu 
strikers consented to cnll off th* strike If 
(hnernroent would agree to appoint an Impartial 
oonimitu* of tnqiilrj to « xamlne the xarlous 
questions under dispute Tl»e strike whs 
acoxdlngl) calkd off as soon as Ooxernment 
announce(! the appointment of the commits < 
under tht ohalrirmnship of the Ifon'blc the 
Acting Chief Jtistice of the Fllgh Court of 
ltoml>ay, Sir ( hark's Fawcett 

The deliberations of tlie kawcett C3oiumUlee 
last^ for over Hve months and tl»eir report 
which was publialied on the EOtli Harch 1929 
still otmtlnms to be one of the atandard works 
of rctoretosj on conditions of cmpk»ym«nt In 
the e»>tton textile mills in Bombay ( Ity The 
t otnmittee Iwkl that ttus projsisaU of th» 
MlUowners Association lor tlu* sfandardixatlon 
of wage ruUs and fur tito fixation of tlu 
Duml>ers to be employid on different tyjie" of 
uaiiUoes were in the main fair and reasoiiabli 
and Uiat while there was justlftcatloii for the 
Association s prop^awl to effect a cut of 7) 
per rwnt In weavers wage# there were reasonable 
object kMU to be urgeii against its adoption 

The f^mmlttee also l»cM U»at Uiat part 
of the standardisafion aciieioe which was 
called the "lUtlooal ” or " Ktiktsncy ' 
system snd which aimed at reducing the number 
of opt ratlvfs employed In mllU while raising 
Utelr wages and prt>\l<iing londitiofui favourable 
for the extra eftcleflcy expected from Um 
operatives was fair and reasonable Hie 
Committee further held that the Association's 
proposals with regard to sUndard sUadlog 
ordsni for the operatives about tbs oonditloss 
of their etupkuyment were. In the main, (air and 
reasooahle 


! On balanes. the Andtnfs and nwamm 
dations of tm Fawoett Oommlttes wab 
more favourable to the worksira than lo 
euiptoycm OUMtr liujportant strikes duartni 
(he ytnar 1923 occurred In the Tata Iron mm 
3t«el Company * Works at Jamslwdpur tlxi 
Kaac Indian and Houth Indian Hallways. In th< 
Fort Oloftfer Jute Mills and in the textile mills a 
siholAtmr and Oawnporo 


AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The wfcinspread Industiisl strife of tbs yas 
1928 brought out several fact# In oonneothM 
with Indian UUmr prominently to the surfhee 
The most tmpirtant of IImah was that th 
workers employed In Indian ImtuatrlM had a hWf 
aecumulathm of grlevanees which nmulred sari; 
examiiittlon and redress. If possible A tST 
large majority of tint settlements of ths dlf|Nite 
t^t liad (x^eurred in the decade follosrlnll th 
end of tlie tlreat War were hardly * settlements 
at alt If tile woni Is eontlden*d In the sents 0 
solutions aooeptahle to ttoth skies In fttos 
cases tlt« workers had been beaten Into sur 
render owing to tlie foar of unemploy'DItn 
eouM^qoent on tlnlr pUoes balng ftUwl UP h 
hlark leg labour or were force*! Into suomli 
siM iMSM as I la' result of tlw' oompleh' exhatistioi 
of th*lr resomma Altliough the trade unloi 
inox* III* nt hail trat4'd Into most lndustrlMi,l 
IwN not even yet, exoept perhape on the splnnln 
side of thi cottou textile Industry In Ahmeds 
tiad, covere<l tlu* majority of the workers In an 
particular units or grouro of units, and inn 
case had any union collecttxl a suffleleflfly c 
fiin*ls t*i finance a strike Very few of tla* exist 
Ing ( 111 Ions hud secured complete reMumltkni h 
i the I rnjdoyers corioometl and In most osses th 
illiterate workmen had no level Iwaded person 
:to argiH ttudr oaiisu with their entployers 


LACK OF COMraEHENSWENESS « 
EXISTINC LABOUR UWS. 

In an earlier *♦ rtlon referenew lias been made « 
the three gn'«f pieces of Imiian lalainr legisiatlo 
passed In tlv) years 1922 snd 192.1 (1) Tli 

l-ai'tnrlis A»t of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Aci 
1921, ami f^llw Workmen's (;*»inpensatlo 
Act, 1921 These Acts liad conferred s«!Ven 
btmefits, privileges and advantagis on India 
1 workmen hut as (>om|)ared with similar pl«» 
of h gislallim In tlie fitlier lnduatrUIl»ed oountffe 
of tlie world tie y were of an cxoaedlngJy limit# 
scope and character This was due lo tlw ftM 
Uiat In treading new ground, the tloVernTocn 
of India liad n*rccs«arlly to prorawd with clltKlO] 
siiectlon and a itieastir*! of caution 


APPOfNTMENT OF A ROYAL 
C(»fMlSSION OS INDIAN LABOUl 

Kexerllnu to tJie Iat>f)or laws of 19t2*l92; 
seven years administration of tH«M lAu 
had brought several defect# to light Oftal 
adminIstTsllve defeeta Imd been roitMad I 
Amending Acts but it was gradual}/ ItH thi 
mud) of rhe legislation was of a rery tudMi 
ebaraeter and fiMt It did not go far MWagl 
Jleveral traul# union leadera who h#d alieiidt 
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ten •neoMMlTe seMkmi of the latenutlooel 
Labonr Conference m Labour Delegatee or 
AdYleers bad availed themeelvee of the opmrtuni 
ty offered by their being cent to Geneva of making 
enqntriee and stndles of labour queetione in 
European oonntriei before returning to India 
After their return to India, tbece lea^ni starte<l 
newapaper and platform aritation for both 
reform and expaneion of the exieting lawt 
Theiie demand! coupled with the great induatrlal 
unreet prevalent In India at the time made a 
complete eurvey and inveetlgation by an Im. 
partial body inevitable and In the middle of the 
year 1920 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, Hie Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Eoyal uommiMlon on Indian Labour 
to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in luaustrlal undertaking 
and plantations in British India , on the health, 
efHcienoy and standard of living of the workers, 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed , and to make reoomroenda 
tlons " The late B.t Hon J H Whitley was 
appointed Chairman The other members of 
the Commission were Uie Rt Hon Shrinivasa 
dastrl, P c ; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt . o B e , 
BIr Ibrahim Bahimtoola, robi, kbx.oik, 
air Victor Sassoon, Baronet, Sir Andrew Ck)w,gt , 
OSI, OIB, lOR , Dewan (Jhaman I,4il, M L A 
Miss Beryl M lo Poer Power, Deputy Chief 
Inspector, Trade Boards, England and Messrs 
N M Joshi, M ]i A . Kabeeruddtn Ahmed, MPA, 
G 1) Birla, M i a , and Johu Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary, Trans pr>rt and Railway 
Workers' Union, England Mr 8 Lall, i o s , 
and Mr A Dlbdln from the India Office, london, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr A 
H Green, Assistant Secretary Mr 8 Jl 
Dcshpande, Assistant Comralssiouer of laibour. 
Government of Bombay, was sptxiloted 
Statistician and Lt -Cd A J H Russell. 0 B g , 
Modloal Assessor to the Oommlrsiou The 
Commission arrived In India on the litli 
October 1020 and after visiting several places 
in India and examining several nmresentatives 
of the Central and Pro\inoial QovemnteoU, 
the railways and associations of ilte tmidoyees 
and the employeed loft for England on the 
March 1980 to ooU* ct further evldener in that 
country. The CommiHsloo ntunuxl to India 
in the month of Oetober of the same year and 
after oomuletiiig that part of t)i'‘ir tour which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter 
went to Delhi In November to draft thelr 
Bepoft. 

1I29~A inBAR C»^ CIK>W1»ED EVENTS. 


The year 1029 was a vary momentous one tn 
the lUsiory of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import' 
anoe. Early In the year there eras axtenatve 
riotij^ in Bombay 01^ which lasted for several 
we^ An Enquiry Owmmtttee appointed by 
Government found that the Inunadtate oaase 


of these riots was the tnftanunatory speeches 
made by axtreme left wing labour leaden. In 
Eebroary aU the ring leaden among the ranks 
of the wwe arracted and sent to 

Maerat for triaL RafWenoes have already been 
made to the pnhUoatkw of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry OommlUee and to the i 
aanoanosment of the appointment of a Royal! 


Commission on Indian Labour Mention has 
also been made of tbe passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year An Act amending 
tbe Workmen's Compensation Act was abo 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative In 
provlnoial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory em^yers to their 
women woricers for loss of wages during 
periods immediately prior to and! foUowlng 
confinement 

Hm chief communist leaders had been arrmted 
but their henchmen were not Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before 
When a dispute arose in the Bpring Mill in the 
month of April over the question of the dismissal 
of one worker, this was made a eatu* belli for tbe 
declaration of another general itrlke in tbe cotton 
mill industry This strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in Uie city and Island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
still it was of a fairly genera) chaiucter involving 
109,282 workers in 02 mills It lasted from the 
20th April to the 18tb September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days The Government of 
Bombay took auvautago of llie new Trade Dis 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of tbe Hon Mr Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta HiiBi Court to make s 
full invesUgatlon into the causes of Uie strike 
Tbe Court sat oontinnously for over a month 
and in their report which was pubUshed on tbe 
Ifith September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that tiie whole of the blame for the 
calling and the oootinuaUon of this strike rested 
wltii the Bombay OlmJ Kamgar Union The 
moral effect of this report was so grt^t that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following Its publication 

Another Important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
employees of the B B A C 1 Hallway's Loco 
aiw Carriage Workalmp at Dohad Tbe railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops to Bombay 
to U»c new workshop whlcii they had buUt 
Dohad and had given them asrutn ailowanoet oa 
reduced rates of pay The men dessanded 
a eontlnuation of tbe old rates plus Dohad 
aUosranoes and falling a restoration of the cut 
they struck work After tbe strike had pro- 
ceeded lor some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of ConoUlatkm under 
the Trade Diapotea Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen a claims 

spur IN 1BE AlX4NtNA HUISE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded evenU was tiM spUt which oecuned 
In the Trade Union Oongxeas at Ita tenth aes sion 
which was held in NaiQiur in tbe SBooth of 
Noveasher of that year under the piesldeitqr 
of Pudlt Jawahariai Nehru The Trade Unkm 
Cungieea was Inaugurated tn 1920 for taro mate 
purposes (1) to co-ordinate ths activHke of 




split %n AUrIniia Trade Untan Confess 


ibe iDdtvldittl Iftboar uaiona in IndU whidi! 
tin then leneined Inotioete end were aoeUe 
to take oonoerted acUon , and (2) to reoommrnd 
worker*' detesate* to the varioua aeaalona uf 
the Interbailooai Laboor Conferenoe ft le* 
maioed the eentrai organttation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and moet of the important union* In India were 
affiliated to It Tne CongreH met in a full 
dres* aeulon onoe every year and dl*r'««t*ed 
various leading question* ronnected with indtai) 
labour Barty in 192V the Bombay Oirnt 
Kamgar Union and the Q I P Ralhraymen'* 
Union — two organisations oontrolled almost 
entirely by cominnnista—aeeurHl affiliation to 
the Oongreaa As the election* to tin' eaecu 
tlve body of the Congrra* are conducted on the 
basis of the nwmbenmip strength of the Indivl 
dtml afllllated unions, the oomniunista were 
able to laptore a majority of the seat* on the 
executive through the memberaliip of tlieae 
two unions ami the Tenth HeMion was titerefure 
entirtly duniiuatod b) tite oummunlst stotiun 
of the movement Besolutluns were passed 
for the boycott uf tlie Royal Commission oq 
Indian Labour and the International l^iboiir 
Conference, for the affiliation of the (ongreita 
to the League against Imi*erialisni and fut the 
appointntent of the Workers' Welfare League 
a oommunint organiiuAion In KnglAiid. as agcnta 
of the Congress In (inat Britain The paasing 
of theao n'sohtUons marked the culmination of 
R long period of mischheous activity Inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
tu India and brought to a head (he qmstion 
whether the trade union movement In India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trndc 
unionists or of the voUrtea of oomraiinism Tite 
moderate aetiion* under the lead<r*hip of 
Messrs N M Joshl, V V filrl B Hhtva Eno 
R E Bakhalc and Dewan Cliamau l^ai Nec«'d» <l 
from the Conpes* and set op a separat* f«>dera 
tiun under the name of The Indian Tra<te$ 
Union Federatum in order to co ordinate the 
activities of non-couiniunist trade unions in 
India Further details in counectiou with 
tbeae two All-India federailnns tiair quarnie 
the Iiirtbcr split in the Congress and Uie attempt « 
made for unity n suiting finiliy in an smalgHma 
tioo of these two bodietat Nagpuron the I7tb 
April 1038 will be dealt with in the chapter on 
Trade UnUmtsm and Trad* Union IjOW 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a moat inotnentoiu period in tlw 
history of labour in IndU crowd^ aa It was 
with almost contioiioas industrial strife, the 
sppolntment oi ooimnittees and eommlsslons 
to enquire into and make recommendatloas in 
connexion with the causes of this strife and tin* 
Uytog of the foundation stooea for a first class 
code of labour laws for tlw oouiitry The p«t>- 
longed and disastrous strikes of tlie years 1028 
and 102»--«speclallv of the latter ywar in the 
storm centre of India ■ priudpai industry— imd 
coniiletely exhausted the resouror* of the 
worfatf* After the end of the general strike in 
the cotton textile mills of Bombay of tlte year 
IMg. trade imkiaiMn, except perhaps in AJinwda- 
bad, was thoeongbly discredited Both the work 
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men and rach of their organtsatloiui M axtsted 
had been defeated modi fimomlnousty and tlM 
workers began to loan faith In their leaders 
Bama$ and landlords were olamonrtag for the 
repayment of debt4 and it was becoming very 
nenesisry tu pat in as much steady work as 
possible Tlie seheroee ttf slandanitsation of 
wage rate* which had been approved of by the 
Fawcett (VmtmtUfie had been temporarily 
shelvci«l Tids standardisatloa, even wtthoat 
a general cut In wage rat^s wouW have re* 
duced the earnings tit several thonsands of 
worker* in tlie priKwss of levelling down to 
etaiidard rat.w On the ntiw^r Itand thoee Of 
several Ollier tbouMtids of workmen wonld 
have Iteen Imphived in tlie process of levelling 
up But tlie poorer milt* whtdi were paying low 
rates of wages were naturallv most disinrulnad 
to increase their wages bills and tiw MilluwnarS' 
Asaoctatinu, Bombay, deddtHl h» allow sleeiitnf 
dog* to lie 1 lu> annual average* uf t tie monthly 
oust of living ind'X niiintirrs (I9U«>I(I0) wai* 
147 fur lUiiH and 149 for llUU Uils annual 
average fill (u 1 17 in 19 U> and iliera was a 
furtlar drop of laoro than Jt }>oiu(* In tlw 
average fur tlw year 19,tl \|iart from a few 
alterationa in pli ivj rates uf wag,>* for ucw sorts 
and other iniuur adiustmenlH them had Uwn 
00 wholesale reductions In wage rate* in any of 
the larger tentre* uf the textibi industry in 
India slour tlio cut of 13 per oeni In the wages 
of tlw cotton mill Workers in Atumdaliad In 
1921 ami with lacli sucossive fall Ui prlosa, 
real wages naturally imorovtKl Apart from 
tlw question ui tie Riltfiiieocy uf tno nXlstlnx 
rates for tho lualnteuanof of a decent standani 
of life, tlw wage rains nrevnlc nt in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins fur wiping out old debts 
and as tlw empiovirs made no general move in 
tlieac two years to ndnoe rubs, tills period wee 
one of wmiiuralhc industrial lalm for the whole 
country 

Tlw Oovernment of the Ontral I'rovinre* and 
Ilerar followed tlw lluverunn nt of Bombay by 
(loiwing a Maternity Uenetith Act in 1930 In 
19.11, tlw tioverumcnt of India appointed a 
Court of Bncpilry under tlw Trade iBspute* 
Act to enquire into oertafn qucstpnis affecting 
labour arising out of tlw large reductions 
which Indian railways Were maklmi In their 
staffs rills Court made nertaln recummenda 
tions regarding tlw absorpfkm of tlw retrenched 
men In ntlwr indiistries and for tlnlr re employ 
merit wlwn snitatiie upportunltles arose in the 
future and also fur tlat pavniriit of a mot* 
generous scale of retirement gratnitks The 
workers on this occasioii, however, had t<^ accept 
the Inevitable and llwy were not slow in re* 
cotmlslng tlw ilenietiUrv ami csanllnal principle 
tliat no orgaiilMlion could possibly maintain 
statfs wbicJi were surplus to requirements The 
extrvtns left wing in tlw leftist frade Union 
Congress came to the njiicluslun in 1931 that 
the (Vmgrrss was not as revolutionary aa what 
it sitouH Iw ami till* ekrownt broke away to 
form the All India Red Trade Ufilori CoiMpwM 
It thus hapjiened that instead of them batng 
one co-ordinating Iwdy at the apex of tb* 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control tlw movement, tbnre wera 
four (vparate fnieratlons the majority rrf wlMctl 
were useless and effete budhts with iltUe Infioewfla 
and irlfltng memberstdv 
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PUBUCATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION'S REPCMn*. 

The most notable event in the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1981 was the pablioation. 
in the month of June, of the report of the Koyal 
CommisBion on Indian labour The report is 
a document of first-rate importanoe dealing 
with almost every aspect of tlto labour problem 
in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjeots The Keporfc Itas been the lodestar 
of all the various pieoes of labour legislation 
which have been placed on tite Indian Htatute 
Book since its publication , and It will continue 
to be ilie text-book for soulaf legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many years to come 
A s inmiiry containing the principal recora 
mendaLions of the Oumtuission, classified 
according to tlio subjects with whioli they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of 
the 1982 edition of this publication 
The Government of India liave published 
auniialiy since 19J2 reports on tite action taken 
by tlio Central and Provlm lol Governments on 
tlte (>)mmiaHlon’s n'commendatlous and those 
reports are on sale at tlm Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta Most of 
the itoyal Oummissiun s recommendations 
with regard to the cxjuiuslon of the swipe and 
the improvement of the existing Acis relating 
to conditions and hours of work in faitorlcs 
and mines, workmens <onH)oimtUm and to 
the Control and sllne^^lsion of the labour which 
from India to the tea an<l other plan 
tatiuni In Assam have already b en impknionted 
by ainiuiding or consolidating A(t8 Acta 
amending the Trade DispuG n Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had beeti pftsatni for a iwrUal of 
five veers) on the StatuG' Book were passeil hi 
1932 and i9<l4 The Bmplovera and Workmen s 
(DlSputHH). Act whioli had been (xused as early 
as l8tK) for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of oerUin clusses of workers 
oiuployfsl on the couatructluii <»f railways, 
oanalhHiid other piiblh works and wlitcli Itml 
been almost a dead letter was repealed in 1922 
Acts to prevent the pledging of cliildreii and to I 
facilltati tlio acquisition of laud for industrial 
housing were passed lu 1932 liegislatlun on 
the lines of the Brlllsit Xruidc Act to control 
the dedtioiious which emplojeni iiuy make 
from wages in nwpect of fines and to provide 
for the early payinmt of due wages was uasaed 
early in 1930. Various other propoMM for 
new labour legtsUtlun iu oonueatoo with 
employers' liability (re *' common employ 
lueut " and " assuiiuKl risk ’ ), extensioo 
of workmen's ooinpunaatlon to agriculture 
and forestry, fixation of tiours of work of dock 
labourers, allotment of seamen s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
tlie aiiortonlnii of wage periods, armat and im 

S risouiiveut of Industrial workers fur debt and 
or the prevention of the besetting of Industrial 
establishmen ts by money-lenders for Uw reouxery 
of debts, have been oonaldered by the Govern 
meat of India in consultation with the various 
provincial Guvernmeuts aud some of these 
resulted iu the intnuluctiun of BtUs in the 
legislature It is most unlikely, however, that 
all tliese proposals will result in legislation 


becMian very weighty objeotioos were railed 
daring circulation on the various lumetlcal 
dlfflcultiea which would have to lie contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
may be framed to govern these matters With 
the advmit of Provincial Autonomy, however. 
It is more than probable that the hbtory of 
future Labour Legislaiiou in India will be of a 
Provincial character rattier than central 

It is obviously impossible to attempt even a 
brief Kumunirisation of tlie recommendations 
of the Royal O^immission on Indian Labour here 
but Information regarding smh of the more 
important of thtm as havt already been 
Implemented will giv) n in each of the 
various s« ctious Int o whlcti this note has been 
divided 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp downward trend of prices whlcli 
set lu about tlie middle of the year 1 030 oo:U.lnued 
tilt May 1922 when the cost of living index 
fur working clssst's in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 ( 1914 -i 100) Wages lu most Indus 
tries, ou the other hand, had continued almost 
at tlie same high levels*o( 1929 30 — In many 
cases raUscarly In 1933 were double or more than 
double Close prevalent In 1914 Following the 
cut of about 1& P«>r cent in wages which liad been 
efleoted In the Ahmedabad lolGiii mllU in 1922 
the cotton mill workers in that untre had 
submitted a demand fur a nsGiratlou of tlie 
out In 1928 The matter was referred to arbi 
tratlon Worker* on tiie spinning side of the 
Industry secured an lucreasi* of eight per (“eat 
and ou Uie weaving side file jier tent The 
com Illation board appolnUHl la <‘onnectiun with 
tlie Duluid dUpui^ liad detUled lu favour of the 
workers and against the administration of the 
BB AC f lUUIwai Kmplo>irH Uiertfore. 
were heglnulng to fed that tlie piiblii generally 
oud imitarilal urbitraGirs and cumlltatoni In 
liarUcuior were determined Uiat tlie standard 
of life whldi ludLin industrial workers liad 
attained as a result of the hard bat t ha wlUch 
tliey liad fouglit must Ih> maintained Ihci were 
therefore lerv ihary of Initiating proposals for 
rediuttons In rates The comim'iicemeut of the 
year 1922, however, saw the beginning od a new 
wave of deprewlon In industry Jute mills tiad 
already resorted to sliort time working and 
several cotton inllls and otlier facGirles were being 
compelled to i lose down Due firm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills iu Bombay Cfily crmslicd and as a result 
of this crasli all the mills under their control 
were compeUtxl to stop work Several of the 
mills under the control of another large firm 
of managlM agents hail to suspend work tem- 
porarily 'nie remalnlug mllU were faced with 
two alUimaLive«--(a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costa of production, or ( 3 ) to close 
down The Teclinloal Wages 8ubK>onuuluee 
of the MlUowners AMoctatlon, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the Deoesslty fur a redue- 
tion in wages had been referred earlier In the 
year repotted against the sdvIsabUltv of ooBee- 
tive sotiun in the matter and advised that esuh 
individua) sAUated unit should uk« Indepen- 
dent setlou 
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Aotitift on the rcoomtneiKUUoM nutd« in 
the metier by the Bombey MtHownere* A«»o* 
oietion, the efflUeted mlUf ftarted edoptUift 
lAdiYMue] meecnree in effeoilnjt redoctlone to 
retee by ennoundns ver>tng cut* In the deer 
nefts eilowencee OturUln mill* resorted to 
the de\iCB of closing down oompletely lor e 
few months end reopening on rtduoed 
At one stege during the reer 19^3 more then 
50,000 cotton mill operetlTea In Bombey CSty 
hod been tlirown out of employment e 
result of pennenent or temporerv rlosort* of 
some mills end pertiel working in other* lieny 
of these bed gone beck to their villege homes 
but m*n> remelned in the city in the hope of 
securing employment either in their own or 
in any other mill which wontd start work The 
unemployed worker* were litereih on the verge 
of stervetion end tlwy were coosecinently 
resdy to ecuept work on any wages that were 
offering It would have been futile for the 
operatives in the working mlti* to attempt a 
genera] strike Ijcceuse in a few casew wticre cer- 
tain group* of workers preferred to loare their 
Jobs rather tlum to accept reduced rates, their 
laers w( re at rmoc flltcHi frora the ranks of the 
undieds of tiw> unemployed who were cla 
mouring for lob* The suooeaa actileved by 
some mills (n effecting reductions without 
strikes emlMldened the rest to follow suit 
borne of tlK* earlier mills which had effeutod 
small ruts as a prellmlDary ‘try out' admini 
atered second larger dose* when they saw other 
mills getting aaay with burger cuts and by Ute 
beginning of the year 1034 almost every mill 
in Bombay iuid cffecled substantia] reductions 
in their rates of wages 

Towards the end of tiie year 1993, the Ahmeda* 
bad Mitlowners Association, attempting to 
profit as a r«'sull of tim suoeassful expsriener 
of the Bombay Hills in the matter, de^ed to 
ledaoet wages in the cotton mills In Ahroedabad 
by 29 ner cent and an agreement was oonclnded 
early In January 1996 on the basis of a 
nntfomri rut of A} per cent subject to the 
proviso that the earnings of s (wo ioom 
weaver should not be redneeri below Ks 41 4-0 
lor 2fi working day* In recoontlng the course 
of events In Anntedabad those In Bombay liave 
been anUdpated by about a year 

INSTmmON OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1934 in the world of labour in Boratjay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, particularty Hr B 
K fiakhak. MLC, for an Imnartlal enquiry 
into the wage cuU and unempioy nient in the 
cotton mill industry' in the Bombay ITesidency 
The Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental eoqtULry Into the nature and the 
extent of waga-ctits and the extent of uoeinpioy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay PruiMentry, should be 
oonducied by Mr J Y Oennlngi o i ■ . c b x , 
Commissioner of Labour It was nafoirtiiDate 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progrees, the cotton mills in Bombay City were 
again affected by a prolooged strike of a 
aetni-generml character There was also a general 
strike in ail the cotton mlUs in Sbolapur which 
lasted lor over three montlui la order to 
trace ^ canaea of this sMke we niiut leave 


the work ot the Departnwiutal Oomndtte* pro 
ttm amt go Iwck to the arrest of the thirty 
comnmniat leaders early In 1929 on oltaripMi of 
sedition and ivrganised oouspiraty to deprive the 
Ring of his sovnreigntv of Britiih India 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

Tile trial of iltt thirty communist leaders In 
what Is now hisioiimliy known as the famous 
Iferrut ooRsplracv m*r lasted from 1929 to 
1932 wlwn some of the prisoner* were released 
on iialt iN'milng llnat judgment Judgment 
in tl»e case was delivereil et Meerut by Mr York*, 
the Session* Judge, on (he With January 1039 
One of tlte titirty ai'cimsl dkwl lu prison, three 
were soouitied anti tlic remaining 2fi were 
sentenoed to ttrms of impriiNmnient varying 
(rom transiiurtAtion for life to three years. Ail 
tiMt cun Viet r<l {m rsons anpealetl and sulmtaiiUai 
miuction* aerr made uy tltn Allahabad lligb 
Comt In tile mnUinees iiassed l»v the 
Scssioni Judge of Meerut Buch of tlie 
communists as were aequittiHl and were 
stibsoqueutit ri kaeed front jail made frantic 
tJiorts to rtgali) ttwlr iiold ou trade unlonB, and 
actually sucoueUed in getting into some of tha 
more iniiMtriant of tlient — noial.ly tho railway 
unions and tbo iktinbay (dml Kamgar Union 
Asaistei] hv such of the extriune leftists as had 
not been jalkd tttev fornit'd a Ultuur comndttee 
on an AU-Iudia iMwi* eariv in 1994 to call a 
general strike in all cotton mtik in India Tii« 
{lartlal strike tn tlie Bombay oritton mills in 
April and Mav and tlw gemtra) strike in the 
Btiolapur mills were siniost entirtly due to the 
effort* launciMil l>y Uils nomntittec t>ut with 
the exception of Itumliav and Kholapur they did 
not meet with any appredahlc measure of 
success in snv other centre of tlw Industry lu 
tluj rest of India 

THE PUBUCATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

Tire report of the Depsrtmentnl Enquiry con 
duett d by tile Honiliay lalamr Office was publish- 
ed on the ‘ilst June 1934 atui the strike in tlw 
‘ Bombay mills wns calletl off almost simultane 
ousiy Ibis enquiry ws* larliarw Ihw most 
comprehensive of lu kind tliat hatl ytl been 
undertaken in India Into wagra and ooiiditlons 
of Work in the textile industry and llw informa 
tion and ctmclusions whidi it cmrtalrteti were 
ihe subket of an India wide discussion on 
public platforms and In the press I1te Ikisirt 
menUi fladiDgs on the various questions re- 
ferred to the f-abour Offleo for enquiry were as 
follows — 

1 BzUmt of W age — Wagei 

in Bombay City were lower by 21 per cent, 
in April Ui.M as compared wttli July 1920 
and in Bholayiur Itv 17 |nt cent Wages 
in Ahmedabad hati ristjo between five to 
six per cent during the same period 

2 o/ Vn^ormUy i» lA* iZetftie- 
fion* — The rt'durlion in Bholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
MBiowners* AmorkiUon permlUeti it* 
member* to Uke independent aoUoa a« 
they pleased, the extent of the cut* varied 
widely between mlU and miU 
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8. SxUnt of FaU in Cori oj JAoina -> 
The ooet of had fallen In all oenirea 
Taking July 1020 aa 100, It fell by 29 points 
In Bombay City in April 1984 In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fall In December 1088 as 
oomnared with Angnst 1920 was 81 per cant 
and In Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
oent between Febmary 1927 and December 
1988. 


4 PoHtum rt lieal Waatg — Bombay,; 
April 1084 eleven per cent higher thanuii 
1920 , Abmedabad, 54 per cent higher , and 
In ShoJapur 16 per cent higher 

6 "Ratumaliiaiion" and iU FSttH 
on Work and Condtlioru — That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mlllB In Bombay City In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards iminoviug 
tlie efflolenoy and types of machines used 
The nITeot of rationalisation on earnings 
^arie(l from mil] to mill In the few eases 
whore rationalisation had not been aooom* 
panled by wage cats, the workers were 
getting about 50 per oent more than they 
did before rationalisation was lnU^oduoed , 
where It was aooompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more, — the 
extra rates for minding more machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wages 
The effects of rationalisation on the con* 
ditlons of work had been beneffdai beoanse 
tbs workers were either working a shorter 
day or tlioir work had been rendered easier 
The general effects of rationalisation, in so 
for as one was able to generalise, had been 
benefiolal to the workers 


The pnblicaMon of the report of the Depart-! 
mental Enquiry was followed bj several oonver- 
satlons between His Exoolloiic> the Qovemor 
of Bombay and the Hon'ble the General and i 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- ! 
tatlvea of tlio MlUowncrs' Association, liombay, I 
and representative labour loaders on the other 
The Association submitted to Government 
a simple scheme of standard rates for unratlona- 
Used occupations on time raUss of wages for ! 
affiliated nillJs in Bombay City and they ^so 
agreed, In caoca wliere the deameas allowance I 
for weavers luul fallen to less than 40 per cent ' 
to raiae this allowance to 40 per cent after the 
coming Into effeit of the 54 hour week on the 
Ist January 1035 


BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
IBSPUTES CONOUATION ACT. 

By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of fiomba> of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1034 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a labour Officer to look after the iutenssts of 
ootton mill workers in Bontbay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to thciT employirs 
and to secure rodrtMW of such grievuces whenever 
and wherever possible . and (2) tor the appoint 
ment of the ComuilssloDer of labour as an ex 
offldo Chief Gondllator to whom the Labour 
OlBoer could bring aU oases la which be could 


not succeed Although the funottoiM of 
the Chief OcmeUiator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing paitlet, he 
came to be regarded ahnem as an industrial 
iadge whose decision wss mostly acomted by 
bow the parties to a dispute Mr W B GlUtean, 
log, was the first Qovenunent Labour Officer 
to be appointed under the Act When Mr 
GffUgan went on leave in November 1936, he was 
succeeded by Mr W Pryde, IF Mr. Pryde 
went on eight months' leave early in April 1989 
and was sneoeeded by klr M F.La Boui&uvUere 
Mr R G Gokhale, b com., is the Labour 
Officer of the MtUowners’ Association Duxtog 
the period of nearly four years for which the Am 
has been In force, remarkable resolte were adilev* 
ed and there has been little industrial etilte lu 
the ootton mill industry in Bombay Gtty einoe 
the Act came into force in September 1984 
Tlie Bombay Trade Disputes Condttatkm 
Act and the jurisdktkm of the Labour 
I Officer was extended to Include glass and soap 
factories In Bombay City and the Bombay 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
the Thana District with effect from Gie 1st March 
1987 

The Bombay Trade Disputes OonolUatlon Act, 
1934, will be repealed with effect from the lit 
August 1989 whan The Bombay Industrial 
Dispntee Act, 1988, will be brought into opera- 
tion 

INSITTUnON BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

By far the most notable event In the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by tha 
Govarnment of Bombay, in 1984, of a Oenanl 
Wage Census to cover as many Industries as 
possible in the Bombay Preaidenoy The Boval 
Oommiaalon on Indian Labour bad recommended 
that before any machinery was set up for fixing 
nUnimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and oonditicHis should be undertaken for such 
industries in which there was a strong preaump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigatiem and that the resaJts of thaae surveys 
slmuld be the basis on which it should be dealM 
whether the fixing of a minimum wags would be 
desirabto and practicable Until 1984 the 
Labour Office ol the Govunment of Bombay 
bad conducted three enquiries Into the wages 
and hours of weuk of ootton mill workers in w 
Bombay Presidency for leteoted months in tbs 
years 1921, 1923 and 1916 Other wagM 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay C^y and workers 
In a few idected xulnting presaes in Bombay 
City None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had bean toadied No other 
province in Inola had attempted an enquiry into 
iodastrlaj wages and such Informatloo as was 
available on the subleot oonststed of a few fignree 
of wage ratal In some important ocenpatloas 
in selected unite which are contained in some of 
the annual provincial administiatioit reporU on 
the worklDg of the Indian FMtorlea Act The 
Govemmeni of Bdnbay frit that before any 
question In oonnecUoa with the creation of srage 
boards for fixing minimum vafes eonkt m 
oottsidared, it wonld be neoMsary to kava ao> 
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osnte aDd nllable lutomiatioii oo miM and 
eaodltkma ot work In as many IndonrlM as 
MstIUs — ^boih orfBttUwd and unonaalsod 
They aeoordlngly Instruoted the labour Oflko to 
first make a sm-vsy of wa«es SAd eoodltions lo 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all peienniai (actorlss and the Mcood 
seasonal factortee. 

Preliminary enquiries whldi had beet. coO' 
doctod in representative tactorhe during the 
year 1083 had revealed existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a variety of Bngllsh, vernacular and 
local names for designahbg occupatioas It 
was moreover felt that If results of any valoe 
were to be secutKl from a general wage crnnis» 
It sbouJd cover all or aa many units as possible . 
and that, in the absence cd a Stsdistlcs Act, It 
would l« neceasaty to secure the willing co- 
opimilou ot aa many factory managemenia aa 
posalbte It was also necessary to draw np! 
uniform forms which woukt be equally appUmble I 
to ail industries With this object In vkw, an 
Aasistant Oommlseioiwir of Labour (ICr N A ; 
iiebrbaa, n B l . a a , s ) visited every one of 
nearly 750 perennial (actories In over BO towns 
and vlllagea In the Bombay I'meidency between 
January and May 1884 All manofacturiog 
processes at each of these (actoriee were examtn 
ed and with tlw aeslstanoe of technlual experts 
In each Industry, Uvts of standard uccupatlonal 
terms were drawn up for ail Industries The 
whole of the adminlaUative, ckrioal and laboui 
staffs at eaob factory were properly claaalfled 
according to their correct ooctipatlonal designa- 
tions and full instnicilons were left at each 
factor) with regard to the nuinocr in whicti the 
census forms ware to be tilled up This first 
part of the ceaens was for the month of May 
1934 with variatlous to suit local oondltluos 
The forms togeilter with a general queetionnalre 
containing over 60 questions covering all phases 
of wage wyments, conditions of work and wei 
fare, and standaru llets of occupational terms 
weteleeued to ail perennial factories early In the 
month of Jane and second and third vtslla 
were paid to almost every factory fur the purpose 
of seottring both uniformity and acturacy In the 
returns It reliecU great cntllt on the staff of| 
the Labour OAoe that not one of the perennial 
working factories In the Btmabay Presidency tali* 
ed to submit full ioformatioo 

The first (rf the series of the (leneral Wage 
Census reports ouvertug the engliMW’ring tra^ 
was pubUsbed lu ixicemlicr 18». ttie lecond 
covering Um printing loduetry aaa pubiUbed 
early in March lUto the Udrd rwvrliig all the 
textik tndustriee (cotton, aOk, wotd and hosiery) 
in the Bombay Presidency was puMlahed early tn 
May 1837 . and the fourth ouvertug the OBil 
P aints and hoap , the Match manufacturing ana 
fourteen utha- tniaoellaiieous Industries was 
published in May 1838 These reports ountsda 
a fond of must valuable Informattou regarding 
wage ratea, cartings and cofuliikitia of em|^y- 
msot and thwy should be of the greatest puaMble 
vahw to both employers and the empk^ed. to 
(tovsnineot admlnistriHona, to ecooomiiga and 
to the pnblk venenUy Coptea of Umm repoita 
can be had from the OovanuMut Book Depot, 
Boadmy or from the fllgh Co mm im i o n er for 
India In Loodon. 


FIRST ASUIK LABOUR 
CX>MFERENCE. 

The year 1884 wma another yaar ofaotabM svnnta 
for ])Mta« labour The first Asiatic labour 
Omiietenra attended b> delngatea from Japan. 
India and Oeylon was held at Colombo on the 
KMh and iUb May Mnears K. M Joaht. 
Jamaadas M Mebta„ 8 C Joahl and W Viancla 
rspnaented IndbTDr P P HlJal, miwetor of 
the Indian Branch of the International labour 
OflioB and Dr P 1 Ayuaawa, a member of the 
Interaatiooal Labour Office staff at (letteva also 
attended tlw Uongreas A oonstitullon tor the 
Congrcaa wae drawn up ami several niaolutloas 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
prubletu w«re adopted 

In the month of August, the Oovernmenl of 
Bombay launched a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile strike of AprlLJuoe on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands mads or 
formulated by the strikers were not In furtlMiranoe 
of a trade dispute , and (2) that tlw strike win 
dealgnsd to inflict eevere, general and prokmgad 
hardship on tlie ectmmnnltv and thereby to 
(iMupil tbi« Oovemment to take or abstain from 
taking ion>e particular course of action The 
accused were duu^l under sections 16 and 17 
of the I'raile Disputes Act, 1828. aa bring persona 
who incited utliers to take p^ In an Illegal 
strike The (8tirf I'retklency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the oaie, held that the strike 
waa mA Illegal witidn tlie meaning ot aub sec 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the aoouseti on tint 28rd October 1834. The 
Oovemment of Boniliay peferred an appeal 
afslnst tltc drnUJou of tfie Chief Presidency 
Megistrato and the apiical was admitted by ttie 
Bombay Hlgii Court I'lie Honourable the 
Chief Jusiioo and Mr Justice N J Wadla who 
beard Die oaae, agrewi with the flodinge of tbe 
t^iief Preskleiicy Magistrate and dlsmisaed the 
appeal 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT. 1914. 

Tbe Boyal OoinmlMion on Indian Labour 
made several very Important ruoommeodattons 
for sabetantial ameodnienta of the Indian 
Factories Act. 181 1 , as am«Dde<l by tlm Amending 
AeU (d 1822. 1823. 1826 and 1831. Orstly, for 
tbe reduction ot the utaxlinuin llmlU of daily 
and weekly hours of work In perennial factories 
and for the better mgulatbn ot such tiours, 
secondly, fur tlie Improvement of working 
condltloua lo factories; and tldrdly, for a more 
effective obeervanoe, on tiie part of factory 
owners, of tlie requirt menu of tlw Act The 
Government of India accepted most of tbe Boyal 
Commission’s rrmmirwndations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an entirely new Act and this 
was introduced in the Leglolatlve Assembly 
on the nth Heptomher lO’l') It was passed into 
law at tbe summer session of the Assembly at 
fiimia Id 1834 and received the assent of the 
Governor GeuersI on tlw 2Uih August of that 
year The new Act was brought Into effeot from 
llw let January 1835 

Fail details have been given in thia aoto of the 
test I aotmrka Act of Ibbl and ot itm sttb«Ni|in>t 
amsodlag Actofl681.oCthe 1811 soMOllilaitiig 
A«t aod of the Amcad l a g Act of Ififit. The 
AmsodlBg Acta of 1923. I$fi6 and 1981 did sot 
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introduce any new principle of major Importanoe 
and were merelv Intended to remove adminis- 
trative diffloultioff The main provisions of the 
Indian factory law as it stands to-day are given 
below with notes regarding the new principles 
which Were introduced by the 1934 Act 

(a) ClatHfieation of Fadoriet — A dlstlnotioo 
is drawn between ‘seasonal’ and ‘perennial* 
factories A factory which is eKciostvely 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jote pressing, 
the (Teoortication of ground-nuts or the rnanu 
factiire of ground-nnt oil, or the manufacture 
of oofr<s(}, Indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (ineiudiag 
gur) or tea is to t)o a seasonal factory, provided 
that a irKjal Government may, by notlfloation in 
ilie lotuti ofnolnl gazette, declare any such factory 
in Willett niaiuifacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more titan 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of the Act Tito local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in wltloh inanufaotiu'ing prooesscs are oniitiarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot lie carried on exc* pt 
during particular seasons or at times dependent 
on tile Irregular action of natural furoes, to be a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act 

(&) Ago and Stx iJroupi — -I’rlor to tite 1934 
Act, factory operatives wire divided into three 
age and sex groups fl) adult mates, (2) adult 
females, and (3) ohiklren of liuth sexes, t e . 
persons over 1‘2 and under la }ears of age A 
fourth group of adolescents' Iwvs now been 
introduced 'I'liese are deflned as persons of 
both sexus who are over tlie age of 15 yeivrs and 
n ider the age of 17 years but wlio have not iieen 
certified as fit for employment as adults Such 
adolescents as liave not been so oi'rtltitd are to 
be deemed to bo children 

(c) Ilowi of Work — rtie maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by tlie 1922 Act fur both adult males 
and fomaios are ix'rrnlttod only In the case of sea 
soual faotories 1 he maximum hours permitted 
for peren dial factories have been reduced to nine 
piT dav and 54 per week sublect to tlie proviso 
that persons einployeil on work neawsltatlng con 
tinuous prvKluction for teclinlual reasons and per 
sons whose work is rerpiired for the raAiiiifacture 
or suppl> of articleB of prime neousslty which must 
be made or su|ipli(Hj every day may be employed 
for not more tlian 58 lioiirs in an) one week 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
unoeriifled adolesoonts and oliiiUren have been 
limited to five per da> both in seasonal and in 
(wrennlal faotories 

(d) Jfpmwfovtfr — The principle of ** spread 
over ’ , I e . the llmita^ou of tlio iwriod of 
oonseoutivo hours during wlileh the dativ 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was Inlroduosd 
in factory leglsiailon in 1934 for the first time ; 
Tlw spreadovor lu the case of adults Is limited to i 
thirteen oonseoutivo hours and in the cose of { 
ohildieu to seven and a half oontiiiuous hours i 
but the ooutiuuuus period of eleven free hours 
In every twenty-four liours in the esase of adults | 
and of slxtoeo and a half free hours In the laae 1 
of children mutt include the hours between 
7 p tm and 0am for both women and 
olilldrstt The power to grant exemptions in] 


the case of women where technical reasons 
require that work should be done at night, e g 
in the fish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed 

it) ArHAeuU Cooling and HumidtfieeUion — 
The provisions incorporated In the 1922 Act 
with regard to ttie control of artificial humidi- 
ticaiion Were exiianded A new principle was 
introduced wiiereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise factory Inspectors 
to call i^u managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing ttie cooling 
power of the air if they are of opinion that it 
IS at tiiOfS insulflcient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or m rious discomfort 

E rovlded, tiowover. tliat the cooling power can 
e appreciably increased without Involving 
an amount of expeiise which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances 
(Jj Welfare — The now Act made provision 
for four mutters in connection with workers’ 
welfare (1) for the maintenanc* of u suitabh 
and suffii lent supply of wator (or washing for 
the ust< of persons employed in processes 
involving contact witii obnoxious or p<>lsonous 
substances , (2) foradeqiiate shelter (or rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons, 
(3) for the reservation of suitable riMOns lor 
the use of chtldnn of women employed In 
factories employing more thsn fifty women , 
and (4) for tlie maintenance of adequate first 
aid applJuiii^s 

(g) Hest InlemUt and Holidays — fhe provi 
siuus of the 1911 and tlie 1922 Acts with regartl 
to rest intervals and tiie weekly tiollday were 
maintained siibjert only to verbal modifications 
of a minor Uiaracter 

{h) Overtime — Tlie old Acts contained no 
limitations with ngard to tiie overtime hours 
which could be worked by * exempted ‘ 
wrorkers Ttio new Act places a limitation of 
liuurs on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act With regard to overtime 
raus of pay, tiie Act lays down tiiat a time 
and a lialf slmuid be tiaia in all cases wlvere s 
Worker lu a seasonal factory is requireil to work 
(or mure than OU liuurs in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other tiian a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day Hut where a worker 
lu a factory oUier Uian a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he Is to lie entitled, in resp*^ 
of the overtime worked htss any overtime in 
respect of wtiiUi he is entitled to extra pay 
under the procudltig sentenoe to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay When a worker in any factory works on 
the Weekly rest day, lie is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtlinp worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of i»ay 

(») Certt/UvU* of FUnets for ChUdron — 
Tiie 1934 Act gave powers to local Gov 
ernments to make rules prescribing the 
degree of fitness to be attained by tdiild 
ren and laid down that whenever such • 
sUudard has been laid down, no child (allinfl 
to obtain it can be eerttfled for employnwnt le 
I a factory 
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0> iyeeurUv of Faetorp Strurfurrs — Aoothrr 
tww feature of the l»34 Act Is the power which 
has been given to factory Insmctora to call upon 
nutnagers to carry out in<£ teats aa may be 
neoeMary to determine the strength or quality 
of any speclfted parts of the atnicture of fa«iorios 
if they are of opinion that, on account of anv 
defect or inadequacy in the conatmctloo of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety X/Kai 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifl 
cates of stability 

<*) Kxempttom — A frequent cause of eom* 
plaint agaiiut the ukler Factory Acts wae that 
they gave local Govemmeuts ver) wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive p^»^lslonB of the Art 
1 he new Art iimtied thoae powers ami prescribed I 
fiirtl^r that no exerajitlons were to t» gmnt4*(l 
In respect ol the provislona lor spnadover 
prohibition of night work and tiie limitations 
of weekly hours for women and jicrsons under 
tin ago of slxu*«u years 

JANUARY US TO MARCH U». 

The year 1935 opened with the Government 
ot hombay adopting a new angle tif vision 
with regard to industrial disputca The attitude 
o» both the Central and the Frovlntlal Govern 
luents towards industrial disputes in India 
during the prevjoiu fifteen vears was one either 
ol lauitx fave aa long as law and ord< r were 
msiutalrM'd or of interference only in such caaes 
where psrtl<uiar dlspui4s nsuiud in breaches 
of tli« |K.aa' Commred to fie* total number 
of strikes whiUj had occurred in Hk* <x»u«try. 
the number of casts In which cumniluees of 
cttquir) had been apiK>lnted to carry out lovesti 
gat ions and to submit r« ix>rls or In which ofBctaM 
coiK lllalors lead taken the t rouble to bring at»ouf 
settlements which would t»e acceptable to Ixjtli 
parties was very small Indeed lint the sucoeas 
ahlrh met the efforts of the l4ttK)ur Officer 
ipiioluted under the IJouibay Itado Disputes 
temrtiiatinn Act for the textile Industry in 
Bombay City was at *»n<ie apparent and tl* 
Government of }k«inbay, emhohiened by Ud^ 
(lucaM, were nu>st anxiuiu to try out the 
prinrtj'le of condiiation In indust rlea otfmr 
than lh« textile and to bring about aettleroents 
which would make for industrial peace of a 
more enduring character With this object 
In view, the Bombay Ooventment instructed 
their ( omromsiooer ol LsGeur (who is also ex* 
oflldo Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes (onclUatlon Art) to atleropl 
foneillatlon In caaes wtwre he thougltt tliat 
(iovemment Intervention would bo of value 
I he offlclais of the Labour Office have auo 
cessfully intervened In aeveral dlsput«e and 
have been able to secure agreemants acceptable 
to both sides 

TEIE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of sodaT legWatton attempted tn India Is the 
Payment d Wages Act which was passed by the 
ccntial lewklature early In 10M A detoded 
note on tSThisUwy ol this pleoe of leghdatioo 
wiU be found st pages 503 and 50i of the 19Sb*89 


edition of Uie Indum ^ear HcKdt The muis 
important provkluus of Utb Act whl^ warn 
brought into operation with aflact hrotu tte 
£0th Ua> 1037 are aa fotlowa — 

(«) Sxopf of Apptwatwn -7 Iw Act In the first 
Instenur, applies to facturka and railways but 
local Governments are mnpowervd to extend It to 
tramway or motor omnibus scrvicM , docks, 
wharves or jetties. Inland steamer vesaels 
mlofs, quarrks or oil fiokla , planUttoiis ; and 
an) other class of vvorkahu|Mi ur Mtatdisliments 
In whlolt ariicUs are f>ruduoed. adap^ or 
niAoufaotured with a view to tlielr use, transport 
ur sale 

(6) trsgM Wages' tor purposes of tbs 
Act moans all remuneration, oaiiabts of Iwh^ 
expressed in terms of money, whleli would, U 
the terms of the conlrael d einploynteot, express 
or lmpUod| were fulllUed, be payable, whether 
rondlUonaily upon the regular attendance, good 
wurk ur oundurt ctr other behaviour d the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a iwrson antployed 
In respect of his empiovment or of work dutio 
In Buoh employmeDt, and Includes any bonus or 
other addltki^ renvunaratlcn d the nature 
Aloresahi which would he so payable and any 
sum payable to such parson by reason of the 
termloatkm of his emphiyment hut does nut 
include travelling allowaiioea employsos 
ix>ntrlbuUoiui to iirovKlnot foods, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
aecommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by bis employer 

Bonuara offer a aide louphoin U) employers G> 
evade itmitatlons In rcsttect of tines huauso U 
the granting of bonuses were jxrmitted tliero 
Would be nothing to prevent an empbyer from 
setting nitart suisitantlal portions of wages as 
UmuMs to i*e rmld rotidtrionnl on certain stao* 
•lards of londurt. efflekn»ry and atGadance 
iMdng attairexl If a workman faliixl to attain 
the speelfiefl Standards, he WfMJid low* the bonus 
or In other wr.rds he would be lined Ut tliat 
extent It was ne<'rsiiary, therefore, for I tin 
tiovemment of India to so aiupllty Urn defiidUon 
of live term wsgea ' as to cover all ifonuses 
All the provincial fiovernmeuts In India were, 
Imwever, nd oulte eiear whether tb* term 

wages ” inrluded “ bonuses *’ or not The 
Government of Bomtsiy to«>k the liwd in tin 
matter by uoUfylng uU iMdotU* and <onc«rns to 
whHi the Act a))plied tliat In all case* where bon 
uses were paid hir good atteuUame, g<KXl work, 
good production or matters of tliat kind, siuh 
bonuae* betmme payable whether the umditkms 
goTernbig the earning of ttic Ixmus wen 
fulfilled or not Certain miUs in Ahmedabad 
iKrwevcr, continued the jaiyuieiit of these condl 
tkinal bonoaes and In June ju88 Uhs Inapt rt or 
under the Payment of Wage* Act, horthirn 
Division, filed two applications afloat tin 
Manager of the Arvlod Mills fur luaahig iUegai 
deductions from the wages ol some employee* 
of the mliia In the shape of good attendance and 
quanttty bonuses Mr 1 T AJruoula, ( tty 
Magletrate of Abmedabad field that sucli bmtUseK 
were wages and dedded against tlM Arviud 
MOla la Wh the caaes aitd directed that tnu 
dcdoctloiw sbooid U refunded to Umi nwkttB 
The Manager of U» Anrlod MiUa appealad agaliisi 
these dadiions and the appeals were heard by 
Mr L C MoasUf, itetoUnf Judge, ihmedabad 
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Jndgment in the fluee were given on Um 17th 
April 1M» Hr Mnnslfl held tbet the magi»- 
trate*! toterpretatlon was reMonable and there 
wu no reason to interfere with It Both the 
appeals were dismissed with costs 

(e) Wag* Periods— No wage period shall 
exceed one month (Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all vrages are 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes 

(d) Txm* of Paifmmt — The wages of all 
{lersons employed in oonoerns employing less 
Ilian one thousand persons are to be paid before 
tlie expiry of ttie seventh day after the last day 
of the vrmge iierlod In respect of which the wages 
nre payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day Whore employment Is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which tlie 
employment Is terminated 

(«) PermUtibU Di4utium$ — Deductions from 
wages are permitted only In respect of tines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrust^ to an omplojod person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied b> an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over- payments of wages, for Income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of ad vances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insuranot!, fur dues to cooperative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law Deductions 
are also permitted In respect of such amcnltic <> 
and aervloes supplied liy tiie employer as the 
Oovernor-Cksneral in Council or a local Oovtrn 
inent maj, by general or s|)eda] order, 
authorise The Art does not pemvlt an em 
ploycr to make deductions from wages in res- 
of the value of material damaged In the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to ttie emplovee concerned Such a system 
was widely prevaWt In certain centres of the 
textile in(iustry In India and narUoularly in 
Ahmedahad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly flfteon lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 26,000 
weavers in respect of wpavlng hues and the 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them 

(f) An«~No fines arc to be imposed on 
children, is, persons below the age of flfteen 
years No Imes may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as ha ve been exhibi- 
ted In uoticea which have moalved the approval 
of the local Govomment or of an authority which 
a lo^ Oovemment may inescribe in the matter 
and ualeas the person who is lined has been given 
an opportunity of showing oanae against the 
Due The total amount of fines which may be 
impoaed on any person during any wagw period 
sliall not exceed half an anna In the rupee of 
wages fur that vrage period and no line can be 
reooveied in inatalroents or »tt«r the expiry of 90 
days from the day on which it waa impoaed 
Ail linei are to be recorded in jweatxibed r^lsten 
and all realisationa from fines are to be expended 
on ohjnot* beneficial to the workers. Local 
Ooveramenta have been empowered to maks 
rules in cottMOtion wtthmoatoftheMnaattera. 


(g) Dedudunu for Afissnes from Dtdif — 
Deduettona from wages for periods of ahaanos 
from dnty should be pro rata and ahoold not 
bear a larger proporuon than the period of 
absence bem to the period of duty (m , if the 
wage is Ba 27 for 27 working days the dednotfawa 
iat 7 days abeonce must not be more than Ba 7) , 
provided that " aubleot to any rates made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 
employed peraona acting in oonoert absent tbem- 
selvet without doe notioe (that la to aay without 
giving the notioe which they are required to give 
either expressly by their oontraoU of emptoyment 
or Impli^y by the terms of their service) and 
without reaaonabte cause, such deduction from 
any such person may include such amount not 
exceeding nis wages for eight days as may by any 
aucli ooDtract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notioe By an amending Aetpaaaert 
early in 1087 an expianaUon baa been added 
to the dectioD dealing vritb this matter which 

S rovides that '* an employed person ahall be 
eomod to be abeent from the place where be 
Is required to work if although presmit in aueb 
place, be refuses to carry out his work.’* 

(h) Iteductiont for Roeooery of Admmew — 
Kecovery of an advance of mcmey given before 
employment began la to be made from tbs first 
pa)mcnt of wages in respect of a complete wags 
period, but no recovery Is to be mads on 
advances given for travelling expenses . and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to ba made by 
local Oovemmeoti 

(v) Oonfroflftitg-Ouf —No contractlng-out Is 
; permitted 

(J) Proeoduro — lx>cal QoveromenU are 
empowered to appoint Commits loner s for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any oibar persons 
with Judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of dMUo- 
tlons from or non-payment of wages Fenaltiea 
have been laid down for malicious or vexaUoos 
claims Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and au elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
ofleooes under the Act. 

(i) Admuiwfrarioa.— Inspectors of factories 
are to be responsible for Ure administration of 
the Act as far as factories are oonoaned and 
powers are reserved to the Oovemor-Genaral 
In Council and to local Oovemmoits to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be mspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways 


C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1137. 

Ihe Legislative Connell of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar pasted an Unregoteted Factories 
Act oarlv In 1037 This Act seeks to regnl^ 
the labour of womm and ehildrmi and to make 
provision ftu the welfare of labonr In taotortoa 
to which the Factories Act, 1034 does not apply. 
Unregulated Factory” has been defined as 
any place wherein f^ or more workers are 
employed or were amployed on any om day of 
the preceding tvrdve months and to which tto 
FaoUviea Act, 1084 does not apply i ‘ ' 
the foUovring lad ostrtet are carried o 


.-fttbhU 
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A Geneml Wage Census ^ Bombay, 


ktJOm tMMriag/* A " dUid '* hM kMs d«te«d 
M ft p«raM who iMui mA flouiMad hUfoiBtMiitii 
7«ftr. Tlw provlilQiif ttgiue to hwiltti 

Md ftoUoM and r«((lst«n« ponalUM ftad 

prooMliire eloftely follow tlw limlter proTiiiooi 
In tiw FMtorlM Aot, OhUdreo't boon ftr« 
restrktod to tevra In Miy om day and no cbUd 
can be employed In any unregulated factory 
except between 6 a.m and noon, and 1 pjn and 
5 p m The donble employmeot (rf ohUdren 


la proldbited and ft eliOd who )ift» worked In «n 
noregatoted factory on mty one day la praeiitid 
from working oTorliiDe or taking work hole. 
Hm honra of work of adult malee are limited In 
ten per day and proviaton hae been made lor 
the grant of a holiday after every period (d tK 
oooaocmtlTo da) a. Women'a honra are reatrleted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited hron 
working In any nnregnlated factory before mi* 
rleeor aftw anneei. 


LABOUR UNDER THE NEW AUTONOMOUS HIOVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


With the advent of the new reforma nnder iha 
Oovenuneot of India Act, 1036, full provUiolal 
autonomy waa eetabUahed In aU Provhioea in 
India with effect from the Irt April 1938. The 
Indian l^iatioual Coogjtm which la the laigeat. 
the meet Influential and the moet well organleed 
poUUoal party in India oooteaied moat and won 
the maiorlty of the aeata for the iMiatatlve 
Aaaembitea In the Provlncea of Madraa, Bombay, 
(he United rrovineea, Klhar, the Central Pr^ 
Tincea and Oriaaa , but. for reaaooa aet out 
elaewhere in thi>- volame, K refuaed to accept 
office forthwith and Interim oiintatrlea had to he 
formed In theae Provlncea Theae Interim 
mlnlatrlea. however, realgned In July 1037 and 
full OongroM Miniatdea were formed In all theae 
Provlncea in that month The Labour Policy 
of the Indian NatlonaJ Ckmgreaa, aa aet out in 
tta electloD manlfeato la "to aeeure to the 
induitrial workera a decent atandard <rf living, 
houra of work and oooditkma of labour In oon- 
formlty. aa far a* the eoonenniG oondlttooa In the 
country permit, with intematlonal ataodarda,, 
aultable machinery for the aeUieioeni of dlaputea 
between employm and workmen . proteoUon I 
•ftalnat the errmomlc cooaequencea of oM age.i 
AiduMH and unemployment , and the right of 
workera to form onkma and to atrike for the; 
protection of their tntereata." The earlier reeo- 1 
luUoo of Congreaa on fundamental rlghta, gener 
ally rtatea In addltkm, that 'the atate ahall 
aafegoard the lotoreato of Induatrlal workera *’ 
and makaa apodal referaoce to women workera 
and children Dortog the laat two yeara, thla 
policy haa been ampUfled in ftome of the Oongreaa 
Provtooea either by Che laatM of Pr«« KoUoat 
outlining Oovenunenl'a policy In leapeot at the 
Indoahial worker or by reference to that poUoy 
in public apeechas made by tha varloua Mlnlatera 
In difttge of the Lftboor portfolio Par example, 
In ftddreeatng a meeting of the r ep reftentativea 
of the wortmra on Uk^Oth Fehraary 10S8, tha 
Hoaourable the Mlalatar for Ftnahce In tha 
Central Prortneea dedared that " the Coogrem 
Policy In regard to h^Kmr wU be unlfcrm in ad 
(kmgram Provtoeea and It will be tbe aim of the 
Coogreae to aeoura yon your ilgbta wltboot any 
atnggle aa far aa poamble " Tbe moet eom- 
prdMMlve ata temeot with iega»l to thla 
polley li contained m a prece aote iaaued by tbe 
Uovemment of Bombay In Augnat 1937 from 
which tbe foUowlng more Impovtaiit paaaagea 
•re reproduced below — 



they are In i 
wetttft of th 


d, takee away 


I the Indepeodenoe of iha worker, placei him la u 
dlgteoH •avironuHmt and creaMi aoelal a«d 
poUUcal problema of a peculiar and oompUealed 
character ThM (lovcniment lia« thoreforO 
accepted it »• lie dut) to endeavour to work 
out thla prcigrainme (aa M>t out in the IBeotlon 
MauUaato) aaiiut ail the iitmtHi »t tU dUpoeal, 
Ciovwninent will try to edjuat tbe aodaf and 
aconomlc meehankm la aueb a way aa to aaauia 
to tha worker the eetletaoiluo of at leaal hH 
minimum human ueeda, aeourlty of atrvlaa, 
];wovlalou of alternative ooeupatlona in perlodli 
of inevitable unemployment and inelotimaiwe 
during perloda of unav(ddab)e Incapacity lot 
work It la aleo au acknowledged obUAatfOtt 
of Oovemmeut to eacure workl^ and ilvtiM 
oondltlooa which are favourable to the wortcerw 
nhvelcal and moral health and to euaure for hbn 
opportunltlea for the edranoement of hla italiM 
and a full meaaure d freedom of action oooale* 
teotly with tde obUgatlon a to tnduaCry and 
■oelaty Tbe peoe at which a programme to 
eehleve theae enda can be proeecutad will depend 
upon vartoua faotora formnoat among uwai 
being tbe co-operation of the working oiaeeea 
and of the employero, tbe atate of tbe Indomrtee 
ooBoemed ana economic eoodlUooa generally. 

" Government an examtolag tbe poealbOfty 
of devlalng meaaurM for aettlng up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet tpe^ requlrw 
mente, for nrmnoClng the provhnon of better 
houalng ccmattloaa, for omtrol of booee rent U 
dtlee and for the relief and avoidance of working 
elaae hidebtedneee. With regard to Induotalea 
and ludostrlal centrea which fall to provide a 
living wage to tbe employeee, Oovemmeni have 
dedded to btettcote exhauatlve enquMaa whh 
a vtow to detmmintng how far wagea la theea 
e«Ma taU abort of the mlnlfflum budgetary needa 
of tbe workera, to dboovw wbat drciutnitanoae 
are reeponaiMe for tbe Inadequacy and to (uotr- 
tain the waya and maana of Improving wagii 
to a aattrfaciwy level 

i Per tbe proteeUoo of the Indoetrlel pomda- 
tkm, Oovenuneot vieoallae tbe develo pm an f of a 
comprebemdve ayatem of aocial ineonnoe . . . 

Government have under their conaldatatdoci 
the feaelbllity of leglaUUon for leave WlU) 

K y during periods of alckneea It la booed that 
e action taken In thta dlrecUon would pavt 
the way for • acheme of tiduuMa tneuranoe. 


Oovamment eootamplate an hnineitlati 
^ cMhm and Im n rovemoot of Iha fadartM id 
In aevmal dlrae&wa. ProvIdiiM of tha Ad 
relatli« to tba waetdT holiday, tha tnlarval of tid 
and qwendovar of iha boon notd anMoftalif 
Batlafactory adognal 
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medloal aid will l>« m*de 4 obUgaUoo The 
poiitloo tagudlog Uw nuxiintmi boon o( work 
will be reviewed Government find that ttome 
regoIotiOD of nlght-eUft work iu general will 
beve Mon to be coneidered 

'* With regard to trade dieputea, Ciovemuient 
are determined to punae an active i>oltcy with a 
view to maintaining indusirial i)eaoe in Uie Pre 
•Idency, endeavouring all the time to »oe tiiat the 
workers obtain a fair deal it is tlio Intention 
of Uovenunent to promote loglaUtlon aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as iar 
as possible The basis of this legUlatlou would 
be the requirement tlut no rt ductlon in wages or 
other change In coudlUons of employment to 
the disadvantage of the work( r should take effect 
till they iiavo had sufllcleut time and opportunity 
lor liawng the facts and merits of the proposed 
change examined and all aseimos of i>eaoefui 
settlement of Ute dispute explored cither through 
the channel of voluntary negotiation, coitcUJa 
tlon, or arbitration or by the machinery of the 
law A corresponding obligation would rest on 
the workers in retpl^ of demands on their 
behalf 

" While Government propose to do all 
tliat Is practicable for tbo amelioration of the 
conditions of the working classes, ttiey are 
(ouvlnoed that no leglslatl\o jtrogrammo 
can be a substitute for the organised strength 
ot the workbig class and till urgaulsations of 
workers, run on genuino trade union lines grow 
up iu tito varions fields of employment, no lasting 
good can oocrue Government are therefore 
anxious to assist in remo^ lug real hindraucos in 
the way of ths growth of labour organisatiuus 
and to promote collective bargaining between tlie 
employers and the employees Means will be 
devised to discourage ^ktiiniiatiou of wortors 
for oonnecUon with a labour organLsallon and 
participation In legitlumlo trade union acthlty 

"In tlie sphere of iHiucatlou, Goeinmont 
realise that the working class tiaa its special needs 
and that illiteracy in Its case constitutes a very 
serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 
society The cducstloiuU polk} of (lovurutneut 
will therefore be doalgued to meet these special 
requirement') Govonuueuts j>oiic} of prohibi- 
tion has also a spocial bearing on the well i>elog of 
the industrial oommuuit} and it U Goverument s 
intention to select important industrial towns for 
tte early application of this poiir} 

Oovenuuent have In mind the need and 
uttliiy ot Statistical and oUter tuimmation for the | 
propw dlsdpguge of Uieir functions iu these and 
uthtk matters. The Government habour Office 
is well equipped lor the purpose Government 
are oonslaen^ the advIsabiUtv of extending the I 
eooM Q< the wtvk of the Labour Office and of * 
facuitatiiig the wttf k of collection of statistics bv 
suitable legislation 

In where a popular Ministry was 

formed M|h ropreseutatlves from the IToja, 
Urn MuinnUsagua, the Independent Hindu and 
the indtyn|rtent Muslim partlua, the poUev 
of the Oovicttmeat with rouartl to labour u 
oontalnsd in. n Maiement made bv the Uonour- 
able HTInlrtnir in charge of the Department of 


Commerce and Labour to representatives of the 
PreM in Heptember 1937 lie stated that some 
of the important itenu which the Oovemment of 
Ben^ were comridering for the ameUoration 
ol labour were the estabiishmeot of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exclianges, decasualisation 
of labour, schemes for health Insoranoe, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the iustiiutton of enquiries into condi- 
Uous of living bv meHtia of collecting family 
budgets with a v{ew to ascertahiing whether it 
would be poMsibk to intioduce inlnlumm wage 
fixing macninerv and schemes of um tnpio} nieut 
hisurance With regard to the i>olk} of the 
Govoramont of Ikngal towards trade unions 
and the question of their recognition by em 
ployers, too ('ommerie and Labour MliiisUr 
pamuxl some very (Ogent and oiiposite remarks 
He said — 

It has been suggutGd tliat my pcdicy oi 
encouraging trade unions utid giving recognl 
tlon to th< in Is luerol} a subterfuge to destroy 
the trade unions of the re<) flag Ihc question 
of subterfugi does not arise I do not consider 
the so calM trade unions of the red flag to be 
genuine trad< unions at all 1 would welcome 
the liag oft he lalmunrs whether It is red, white 
or blue so long as It is the flag of a genuine labour 
inovemeut, but when the riHl flag is invariably 
(oupied with revolutlonarv sh>gaus, and by a 
farm-lty sod a hatrud which Is uudermlulog the 
very foundatlous of the sodal structure, when 
it is almost invariably iou]*led with Incitement 
to viohiKC either overtly or covertly, It Is 
impossible for mo to consider It as the nag of a 
genuine labour movemout until Its hfKuisurs 
eiiG'r tbo field lu responsible labour leaders and 
not us politicians exploiUog latmur for personal, 
political or revolutionary motives Hitherto 
Uie trade unionism of Gist flag lias l»eeii nothing 
else' but tbe (nation of a conglomeration of 
workers for fighting (iu|)Jovers on tiie ImwIs 
of class warfare and dlsscnduating class iistred 
1 wist) to make It clear that 1 will under no 
condition give the slightest encoursgeun ut or 

K rlv liege to any communist organisation with 
e anti G(sl autl nilglous campaign and it> 
apjical to hatrtG vlokucc and Insurrection ou a 
mass 8<ale and 1 am sure that in this prooouuce 
aunt I have the support of the vast majority 
ot the thinking public A trade uniou that 

advises lightning strikes or doev not formulate 
iu demands or acts in an immoderate manner, 
or makes obv iously extrav agant or stupid claims, 
that makes no attempts to settle disputes, that 
discards oflets of mediation and conciliation, U 
obviciusly not a genuine trade union W'hUe 
therefore encouraging the csUblisluncnt of sound 
tiade unions and giving them recognition in 
accordance with the principles I have outlined 
I shall Insist ou fair play on either aide Be 
(ognStlon will confer on the uniems valuable 
lights 1 will expect the trade anions to act 
In a resuonalblt manner , if they do not do so, 
1 shall Iw under the painful necessity of with- 
drawing recognition 1 would expect employxrs 
to give' the repreaeuUUmis of the trade union 
proiter consideration and to do everything in 
their power to encourage them and aave them 
frmu destructive forces If they do not do so, 
1 shall appeal to the legkdature iar powers and to 
public t^iluioo for aapport ” 
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AUGUST 1937 TO JUKE 1939 

We have during the rouf<<' of thU tirW wirvey 
of the growth of ti)e I^lnuir Prohlem in India 
nmde an endeaxour to luirk Uio ixtteundlng 
niilwdoneH In the d(\elopn)eut of the growing 
conaciou«ne)» of their rights Among UiotoUing 
ma«AeA of the coiuitr% Thin development 

has ne\pr l»een »o rapid «h that nhl« h lias taken 
plo^'C during the lat^t two jearsi •»lm e the advent 
of Provhniai Autononu The Noveriimenta 

of lk}mba>, Bihar Uie < intrul Provineea and 
Berar and the Unltwl Ih'oviiae* aptRdnU-<l 
(ommlttee« of Iii<|Uirv l<> exaiidne extitlng 
le\ei» of wagee ami i‘fmdilkina o( imploMmnt 
and to iiuk(^ re< onkiiieiulalion«i In the t»m 
of itoiidtA) and tin ( I* thm* emiuirlea were 
to relate to lalamr eiiininved In kottoti textile 
miU« In Uie Lidte«l i*ro\iuiea uikI in Bkliar 
iaiionr In all InduntrleR w»a to Ite loxeretl 
Ihe (<uv( rnirient ol Madrai (ulloalng a pro 
lunged strike of lottoii mill aorktrs in t olm 
hatore luipolith'd a toiirt of Impiirv nndir the 
Indian Trn(ie IdHUiitih -tft torluiutelv for 
labour all them' \.iriotis eiionlriee eere < ondm U d 
during a jterirMl ahm (ni textUi indUKti-ten 
In India w<re aftir a fulrlv prolongml perknl 
of depression, NlKkWing signs of revival owing 
malnl\ to tin Sino Itpanem- war i*ri<e»t nf 
riiu prodinta had falleit during tin latttr ludf 
of 1UJ7 I In fiiarglns NtM«-en tosts of prtxlti) 
tlon and mlllng priMw had wldtumt U> tin 
advantage of indtislr^ and It n ts looHeipienth 
ptmnlbh for emplojn- to a(<e|it tin rm>n> 
rmndattoii't inud« b\ xarioiH < oiiuidttKs ami 
Courts of liniuirN and Hoards id toniUtatlon 
for lin reams In Mag«H and tin Iniproxniteiil 
of londltlons o| work 1 hese aK*eptaiH w 
wen how»\er nut niadi *ntlr»lv b\ eiiiiilo>»rs 
of tlielf own free will In all lams the ftcnkrn 
menta (oinernesl Immed remduflom* and not I 
that ions AM vpting sin h »d tht rei onuneudatlous 
limdt li> the (oiniidtteiN ahlih tln\ <ou<iiir<Ri 
in and rtstoiniin iidlng tlt» ailoption of sutli 
reivniumtidatloiw h) tin <iiiiilo}e<a It was 
ul»\ious lltat non a< xeiitniu < ol tin riioiii- 
iiRiuiutiunN iiud« would le (oUowett by iegis 
lathe tianlon if ueeeesar) 

At tite inoiinnt of writing (June, I'kiM) the 
final r< ports of tlie fSiiuir and tin Itointniy 
toinmlltk^es w*r» not ready for imbllratiou 
1 luring th« \ ear 1 i»4*J the t .o\ ernnivnt of Bombay 
put throogii file Bonibax la-giaftaivk Aaseinidy 
afUr a letord del»aU' of nearh IWj hours going 
over di tiays tin Ir iioriitaiN industrial JBsputes 
Act lbP\ also Issued to tin xariou* intcrewta 
euiieernml fiM* opinion draft profXMahi tor tiie 
ronditluus to fir fuifllh'd U>t Uie hMOgultkiu 
by ttiiidoyirs ot unions of tlirlr worlurrt , for 
the grant of Indidays with |jay during periods 
ot skkuess , aiwl lin the regulation Oi hours 
of work, nwt fieriods and tin graat of lioUdays 
In rommercial ofhres atio^ai thcattea, 

ciuemaa. etc As far as the last is eoocerwxi, 
the ikimhay hhups and tomniLreiaf KatalittBh 
nieitU BUI of lifSit wsa introdnc'ed la ihe Boiabay 
Le^liiUtive Aaataahiy hy tiie UtMi Ue the t'rliue 
MiniaiM- oti the i7Ui AprU ami rerwiired 
support from oU seeilun* oi the Uouse Lsgia> 
iative proposals for the estahliahioeitt o( iCni 
ploymeiit Eschaages to the more fmporUiit 
Indnstrial centres of the Province are also ndcr 
the conakterstton ot Uuvemmeat 


There has been s spate of acthity for IstfslA' 
five measures for the nnteiioratlon of MMKur 
conditions in other provinces as well Both 
the Pnited Pnnime^ and Betursl onaotod 
legislation during the xe»r i\»8rt for the payment 
of maternity henefltn In the Central Provtaoes 
and Berar blli’i have hM n puhBshed (i) for 
the eolKtlon of '«tufii*tii» (2) for aiiwtuhllg 
the Indian laitorli's tif IWJU to provide 
for tiie registration of all fattorUm and (orthe 
iNittoent of reglstraflon fms in a manner to 
ne prcsrrthiHl tiv thivirninent and (3) tar mska 
provision foi relief or l>en*tite to w<trkefS In 
imlnstrlal iHmpation^ wh** are rendered uiient> 
pioyeri and I onm*4)UcnTl\ destitute MeaiUtrvS fot 
reguiatloii of hour* of work ami <orKllt|ons Of 
emplovnii nt in Hhotm on Hues atmllar to the bill 
intmdm'itl in BotnW\ arc ■ onteiuidated la the 
I’nited provIntcH ami In Ih iigal 'Ihe Uovem 
mentof havcdrnH«*i| a Bill for the freedom 

of inoviimnt of ten garden Inltourera In tlist 
Provinie Ihe «l<»v eminent of fho United 
Provlnma Intnuhned u I rade IBsputea BIH 
hitheimal iegi’datlvi tMamhly hut wltltdrow 
It lat4r on with a view to the Introduction of 
a freah BUI on tin Ilia « of Ihe Botnliav iuduMrUil 
Dlspitteit Act IWIH PrUalc iiiemlicra Bills 
lntr<gl»i<c<l In the dllferent Provlm l«l 1 egisiative 
I AHaetiddiiH during the last eighteen uintitlls 
(over iiiiidmum wauie flthig nunltiiucv and 
furUicr ingulattoii ui londRIona in uuieguisted 
factorhM in the Ontnif I'rovltH'et ami for the 
(OftiiiMleorv re(V>giill ion hv etiiployarR of iiniotu 
of tWir wiakeni in Jt<iuii*ay MsilraH and in 
thi t tilltd l^rovlnivw As tar as Madras li 
(omtTned, tin MhiUler for Ijthour lias iiees 
miccesafnl an a result of hla pnrsoMl idlorti 
In the matter, h) sei ure reeognlUoti by tin 
employers of nil unions which have beim re 
isteted undir the Indian 'Jmde Piilons Ati 
t U t hourly imtaoulhle for us even to aftempi 
to givi brief summaries of all theas varioui 
nieocta of enacted or pr»|HMe<l Latinur ksglalatiot 
i>iit in vi« w of their initHirtAtice as models oi 
which further leghdatloii ts likely to tie p asa ad 
we shill give Wlowr brief dnacrlpUve Doiei 
of the Bomfnty Industrial J>is|mtea Aft, IVUW 
and of the Boriihay Hhojm and lomuiercta 
tstabllslirnenta BUI, 1U31» 

Kespotmibh spukeameu of industrial intetesti 
In the <-ouiiUy have given expression to tliet 
sens* of |M tlurhatlon at the lack of unlforailtj 
aiHl conalsU my In the labour poikles now UdU| 

f mraued by Provincial tiovemtuenta It hOi 
>«cumc Im rcasingiy apparent, atiirxi tiie lutiti 
duciloti of Provlm lal Autoiiuin), Uiat thi 
Impitus towards enacting iiieasurca to lm|irovi 
the lot ol tin working i Iiimms diffeis In intensity 
from om provintc to auothtr and Uiat ther< 
are wide gaps between lalxmr arneuitlea It 
dllTerrnt |«rts of India 'iheae dlsfusrltlwi 
It h» rcioguiaed, must tmvttaMy tend to weakei 
tlie coin{*eiltig power of tiic more advances 
[provliK-es, eafietUlly when they are, in addHton 
I fared with InCfcased Central and Prosinds 
taxation 

Xoiwltluftandlng Uie extensive reforms whicl 
have lieeu carried out hoU) by thn Ceatn 
I and the Provincial LegislatareS Itt India dmlO 
the past fifteen years, scute dkcoiititiit Is bt 
I coming iucreastngly manifest la umst IndustHi 
centres btdkea Mve been attd ooMlsoe t 
i be frequent, luost of th«u jfiiort and fipondfa 
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in India 


but some bitter and proved p«AU 

Statistlos of Induitrlal DUpute# for tt.e 

1087 and 1088 Bhow that aft agaluat ajiTaimiial 
aTBrase of 147 fttrlkea daring th» thirteen 
yaara between 1024 and 1086, the numlM^ 
of strikeft during theee two years amounted 
to 870 and 800 reftpeotively-— the last being 
the hlgbost ftinoe these statlstlos began to be 
omapiled The number of work«« affe^ 
by these strikes was 6, 47,^1 In 1937 as agalnrt 
1,14,217 in 1085 The next hlsheiA flgute is 
6.00,861 for 1921 Working days lost amount^ 
to 8 08 millions in 1087 and 0 20 millions In 

1088 as compared with lees than a million 
in 1085 In uotli these years the principal 
scenes of industrial conflict in India were 
stoged in the Jute industry in Bengal and 
In the cotton textile industry In CJawnpore 
It is of Interest, however, to obsowe that the 
Province of Bombay, with the exception of 
Qokak, has been singularly free from large 
scale industrial disputes during the last five 
years and that there was not a single strike 
In any of the cotton textile milts in Amedabad 
during the whole of the year 1038 The statistics 
given prove conclusively that the problem of 
fudnstrUl relations Is the chief problem con 
fronting Indian Industry at the present time 
and that further industrial development iu 
India must depend upon a proper aolutlon of It 
Employers In Bengal have been awakened to a 
riwllsation of tlda, and at a meeilim of the 
Calcutta members of the Employers’ Federation 
of India held In August 1088 It was decided 
to form an Eastern India Comiulttee for the 
purpose “ of giving continuous consideration 
to the Improvement of tlie wellbeing and tlie 
sflloiency of the workera In the eetablisliments 


sflloiency t. 

oootroUed by Its members ” 


LABOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
VISITS INDU. 


Among ibe more Important events that 
occurred In Uie Held of Indian Labour during 
tha two yeara June 1087 to June 1080 must 
be mentioned Uie visit paid by Hr fiarcdd 
Butler, Director of Die Intemailoual Labour 
Office, to ludla, t^ylon, Malaya and the Netljer 
land IndlM during the winter of 1087-88 Mr 
Butler lias recorded the Impressions gained 
as a result of hls tours In an exceedli^y well 
written and Intarestlug report enUUed l»ro- 
blnns of Industry In Uie Ksst Intemstional 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1088, Studies and 
Heports. Series B (hooiiomio CondlUuns) No 20, 
wMA sboold be read by everybody Interested 
in Labour 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN'S 
ACT. vm. 

The Oovemmeut of India paseed an Art In 
tha OeaUal LegtsUture In 19W lor the preren 
tlou of the employment of children who have not 
completed their fifteenth ymi In any oocupatloo 
connected with the trani^port of passengfu^. 
goods or mails b) railway or In any occnpatiou 
luvolvtog the handling of goods within the llmU« 
of any pwt to whioh for the time being any of 
the pioviskm of the Indian Ports Act, 1008, 
an apnttoabls. By an Amending Act passed in 
1888 the smployment of any ohlld who has not 
otMVietsd h» twemh year b prohibited in say 


workshop oonnected with m 
weaving , cement msnufsctnn 
^ng m cement , cloth printlM, oyetiu mm 
weaving , manufacture of m atch e s, exiso^es 
and fire-works , roica-cnttlng and snltttng , 
sbellao manufacture , tanning and wool dean 
Ing The prohibition, however, does n^ extend 
to any workshop wherein any process is carrM 
on by the oocupvw with the aid of his family only 
and without employing hired labour or to any 
school esUbllshed by or receiving assistance or 
reMgnltlon from a Provincial Government 
Provincial Governments are empowered by the 
Amending Act to add any description of pro<^ 
to Uie iiMUStrles already scheduled in which the 
employment of chfldrcii under twelve years of 
age should be prohibited 

BCMBAV DiDUSIiaAL raspinxs 
ACT, im. 

This Act Is perhaps the most advanced and 
outsUndl^ piece of Labour legislation ever 
attempted in India. Put in a nutsheU, the 
object of the Act U to make aU strikes and 
lock-outs Illegal until such time as ibe procedure 
movided for in the Act for conciliation and 
arbitration Is exhausted. AU industrial matters 
relating to uages , conditions of employment , 
privileges, rl^ts or duties of ero^oyers w 
employees, or the mode, terms and oonditions 
of employment or non-employment are divided 
into two schedules All matters which regulate 
the relations between employers and emnloyecs 
sudti as rules of conduct or standing orders for 
operatives are listed under bchedule 1 Matters 
oonnected with wages, hours of work and condl- 
tloDS of employment are listed under Schedule 11 
Government liave power to modify theee 
schedules (Section 72) 

Standing Orders Lvery emnloyer In an 
industry to which the Act Is made sppficable Is 
required to submit, wiUilo a periou of two 
months the date of the apmloatloo cd the 
Act to that Industry, a draft (» the Standing 
Orders which he nropoces to adopt for governing 
the relations between him and hls employees. 
The CommisUoner of Labour is to settle" 
these Standing Ordos after consulting aU the 
IntsresU concerned In the Industry Any person 
aggrieved by any of tbe Standing Orders so 
"settled" has the rbht of sppeal to the Indus- 
trial Court (SectiOQs 26 A 27) 

Changes No employer M to be permitted 
to make any change in any of tbe Standing 
Ordcn settled by the OommissiotMr of Labour 
or by the Industrial Ooort on appeal or in respect 
of any Industrial matter Inclodea under Schedule 
II unkM notice of such intended change is given 
to the representative of employees. Any 
employes who desires a change in any industrial 
matter is abo lequlrad to pve notloe of such 
iatandsd change to his employer Copies of stt 
such notioee are required to be forwsrded to the 
Oosamistioner of Lahomr, the Oilef CunoBiator, 
the Bs«litrsr, the Labour OAoer and to any 
otherpenonasmaybepBsaoribed (BsetiontS.) 

Un r ta m udn mt of AStW ys s s ->Tlw Act cost- 
tsr^iates the creation oTSisa dMhiA topes of 
uakms. la the first plsoe no nnlon wblca has 


Unions Ao«^ 1820. wfll have any ptoes in the 



Bombay Industrial Dispttles Act, 1938 . 




MiMaie «f thlBp I 


r ttito Aoi. TTdIom may 


bg dtber oe et tfmtiomU %mioiu or i$khutruU ttmioni 
Any union imkfa bM a meinbanhlp ot five per 
cwit. of the total number employed In any 
ooconatlon or indnatry in any locid area and 
whkb haa been reoognlaed by the employer* 
ooneamed or any nnkm which bae not been ao 
recognlaed but whldi has a membership of twenty 
live per eent. of the total nnmber emplt^ed 
may apply for reglitratlon for the porpoee* of 
the Act. (SectloDS 7 A 8 ) Ai^ reglsUwed 
union wbldh has a membership of twenty-five 
* " employed In the 

med may apply 

u a ffpnuHfrUattpt 

umoH, (Section 12) Unions whi^ have a 
memberihip of five per cent or more but leas 
than twenty-five per cent and which have not 
been reoognlaed by the employers oonoerued 
may apply to the Begtstrar for being declared as 
wnitHu (Section 11 ) The three 
types of unions, therefore, are (1) Registered 
Unions, Representative Unions, and (3) 


Qaaiilled Unioas ’ Representative of Kni 
idoyee*" means (t) wnere the msjorlt) of 
employees dlreotly affected by a change are 
members of a registered unloo, such regMered 
oaloo , or (ff) where some of the employeee 
directly affect^ by toe change belong to » 
representative union, that representative union , 
or ( if) In otbn- oasea sndi repreMentatlve* nut 
being more than five aa ina> be elected in toe 
manner preacrlbed by employees dlrwtly 
affeotad by the change from among tomnselvee , 
or (u>i In oases where repreeeatativu* are not 
ekx^ under (tU) and In all other cases out 
falling under any these clauses, the t«bo((r 
Offloer (SectloQ 3(2tt) TIte Rules made under 
toe Act make provbdou fur Uie determination 
of the unton which is a repreaeotatlve of 
empioyeea . and, failing uniuna for toe eieetJoa 
of the workers' own represeutotives 

PrtUmMUtry Proetdure —On the reneipt of a 
notice of change, toe employer and the repre- 
sentative of the empioyeea oonoernnl are to 
dlscuM tbs proposed change A period of fifteen 
days has been aliuwed for these dlscuwdun*. 
If an agreement ha* been reached between the 
parties, Ute mentoraudum of such agreement 
b to be sent to the BegliArar for retpstratlon 
(hecilon 80 ) In casea wWe the lAbour Officer 
Is une of the partiaa. the Labour Oflloer is rscialred 
to put the temu of the propoaed agreement 
before a meeting of the mnployeee ooocernad 
and be b empowered to enter into an agreement 
only if the majority of such employeei concur 
(Seetioe 32.) 

When 4i»fmU defined f« eomm^mm —If the 
pretinBlnary proceedings fail to produce «o 


agreementt the party giving the notice b re- 
quired, tf be sttU detom that the inopoeed change 
shouid be effected, to send a fall tUUamat ot 


has also besn made for the 

Boards of GoncUi^loo consisthm a 

c h a irm a n and membsrs represeoitu oapkiyiti 
and employees to be sebeted by Oovewniiit 
from panels formed for toe purpose (Bectkmtl.) 
On tnakiog an entry of an mdustrlal dbputa. the 
Cottcittetor coDoeroMl has to try amt brbgf abemt 
a settlement of the dispute (section $6) but 

K iwer b reeerved to the Chief Conefilator to 
tervenc at any stage in any couoUiatioa pro- 
ceedimn held by aootonr Coneltlator (Semhw 
37) The Chief CondUbtor or tt» Ouncltiatar 
has to send a report of the whtde oaae to Oovsra* 
ment on toe oonduaion of the oondliatkm pro- 
ceeding*, and In all cases where agreemauta 
are reached oupios of toe agreements are to be 
forwarded to toe Regbtrmr (Section S8 ) 
During toe pendenw of any proeeedtnga before 
toe Conciliator toe Oovernment msy, and If both 
the parties agree either prior to the eommenot- 
meat of such proceedings or after the faRure of 
the Oondllator to hr^ about a aettlemaat 
fhaO, refer the dispute to a Board of CondUation 
(Section 3u ) (>uveminent b empowered to lay 
down time IlmlU for different stagee of oondlia- 
tlon proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
vsriou* powers to Condlbiors and to Boards 
for luiuirnouliig of wltomaas, {irYMluctiua of docu- 
rnente, etc (Section 40 ) 

Indtutnai Coati —The Act makes provision 
for tiw appotntuMnit (d an Industrial (knut toe 
deiermining industrbd disputes and foi dsallug 
wtUi other nuitters under the provisiooa of the 
Act The Court b to vooaist of two or oiure 
members to be selected from persona who are, 
have been or are eliglbls, for being appointed aa 
Judges of a lllgli Cknirt (Bevtion 24 ) The 
Oovemmeot of Bombay have eppointed the 
Hon ble Mr Justice U V IHvatia as toe Presi- 
dent of Ute Industrial (;ourt and the DteUkt 
JudgM of Ahmedabad and Sholapur as Members 
Tile Industrial Court, inter o/ta, b to dsdde 
all matters referred to It under Chapter li of the 
Act connected with toe registration of uniooa 


toe case to toe oondUstor, toe Chief Conciliator 
and the BsgtaUar (fieocknt S4) On reeript 
of the sUCeBMmt of the case, the OonetUator b 
required to enter the industrial dispute In a 
register (fiecUonSfi) 

Q pw eiW s rt iH t —The Act' umkes provbioo for 
the appotatmeut of CaadUatocs and fipedai 
Oimrilirtnra. The CommbsloiMr of Istbonr b 
to ha tha cx-oflldo Chief Cuoettiaiur for tha 
I of the Act, (Seetioa 21 ) Peo^itkm 


and It has also to decide appssb from ( 

(d Ute Commissioner ot Iadoux In ronneeUon 
with the Btooding orders (Seoilon M ) 

ArUiraUort —AAV employer and a rsgbtered 
uulun may by a wriiten agreement (oalled a sub- 
ratislon) amrM to Mibmlt any pres^ or future 
loduntrlal dbpute or any Hsswes of soeh dbputes 
to arbRrmUoo of any persfto whether such 
In toe sgreement or not or 
to the Industrial Court All submiaskHis are 
to be registered with toe Kegbirar (BaoUooJg) 
In toe abeenoe of an agreement to toe oootrarv, 
submissions sre Irrevocsthb but are termlnaWe 
by glviiut six months' tioUoe (BeoUon 44) 
The cooculaUun proceedlug* provided for under 
the Act are barred in oaees where toe rep w stu 
taUve of empioyeea b a regiatered union wMsh 
b a party to a submbsiou (M^Alua 44.) Dw 
Act contains vaiioew provbloai with regard In 
toe dutka of the Industrial f'ourt, innnndMn 
before the Conri, exenttkm of orders an to eonU 
and the partbs on whom orders oc awards 
of the Indostrial fkwrt will be binding. 

/Hsgsl ttrOss eiwf bei-oeb ~A dtOm or a 
lock-out wffl be Illegal if ft b desbred» eoaa 
Bteeeed or oonUntied («) in oneee When It Mlaten 
to any ludustrlal m atter men t i o o ed la iiimdale I 
before Ute Btandhig Orders niatfai U> such 
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mfttter and submitted to the CommlsstoDer of 
l/abour are settled by iiini or by the rtidostrial 
Court, UB Uie c*m mH> be, (jr before the expiry 
of klx fuonttiH fruui th( date on whicti Huen 
StandJiiu Orders come Into operation , (fc) witli- 
out (tlvfng notice in accordance' Mith tiue pro 
vlulons cit Hectlon 2H , (e) only for the riyiscdi that 
the employer has not < arrled out the proviHloiiH 
of any Btandlntf Order or Itas made an illeRal 
ciiahKe , {U) In caHeH ahere notice of ihanue ituH 
bcHiu Kiven and wliero no agreement in regard 
to Hiuli ( hangc) Ik arrived at t>cfore the mtatement 
of the caw is received by the JteglMtrar , (c) in 
<»8e« where conciliation prcM'eedlngH in regard 
to the InduHtrlal dispute to whhli tiie Htrike 
ridtiteB leave coimnencx'd, before tlie completiuii 
of such proccedlngH . (/) in casoB whcire a Mill) 
inlmdon Ih lOuiHterc'cl until bikIi HubmlMitlon Ih 
lawfully revoked, or in contravention of the 
terniH of a registered agreement, Hettieiiient or 
award In tuaes where conciliation proceedingH 
in regard t(3 any indUHtilal dispute leave lictn 
completed, a strike or lock out relating to such 
(liHpute will bo illegal if It Ih commenced at any 
time after tlie cxnlry of two monthH after the 
completion of hvuui prcM'edhigH (rtc c tconK OJ 
(13 ) The determhuitUiii of the cincwtlon of 
whetiier any strike or lock<»ut Is Illegal rentH 
witli the InduMtrlal Court 

J^ftiaUtfn — Various penalties are provided for 
breachcH of tlie Act (HcctioiiH 6r> A (1(1) and for 
lustigatlnu or inciting oUiers to take (lait in an 
illegal strike 01 lock out (Section (17 ) Penalties 
(U'e also provided for tin making of illegal 
cliangeM (Section 6U) for disclosing louflden 
tlal information (Seuilon (IH), for ubHtruetliig 
pernuas from c:air)lng out duties ImiKiHed b) tlie 
Art (Stictlon 70) , and foi vicUmltiaticm of 
ttinplovecw fur trade union activities or for 
participating In any of tlio proceedlnus under 
Uie Act (Section 04) 

A/ixcsf/ancwicjc — lmp*»rtant provisions of a 
mlsc'ellaneuus character relate Ui illegal cliangeic 
(Section 73), tin* binding cliaradei of and Uie 
uerlcxla fur which agreemeuto are to n iiuvlti in 
fuiee (Secettons 7(1 <i 77), jurlsdiitiou of ('ourts 
(Secitiun 70), etc In cases in widch a repri' 
aentatlve union la a party to an> agreemiiit, 
aettiemeut, sutimlsskm or uaaid the IhxiviiutU 
Uovernment Is eiupowired after cxiiuniltiug Uie 
Industrial (;ourt if it deems It necesaary to Jo so 
to extend the agrc»emeiit eU , to all emplo>cH‘s 
in the hidustry eonoerued (Section 7(1 (i) ) 

and Artot — In addition (<» the (on 
dllaiors and the Industrial (.uurt Un \ct makes 
uruvUlon for tlio appointment of a Registrar of 
unions for the whene Province (Section 4) and 
for tlie appointment of isilHiur OtBcs'rs (s«ctlon 
22) Tlie powers and duties of tlw l,Abour 
Ottieer are aedited in Sedlon 26 isaxii area ‘ 
means any area notittcHl as such b> the l,oc'ai 
Uuvernment 

Apidieatwn of tfor Atd — The Uoveruinc'nt of 
Boiubav liave denided to apply the Act in tiie 
drat instance to tiie cxitton textile iudiaitrv alUi 
effect irom the 1st June 1U3U The sections 
relating to exme illation and arbitration will, 
however, be up|ilied from 1st August JUSu 
The term ‘ cxitton textile industry * will 
Imiudr all factories notified under sectiou 2 \j) 
( 2 ( the Indku l^'aciorlcrs Act, IdSI, whldi are 


engaged in cotton spinning, cotton weav^ 
with or without an aclmtstare of sUk, rayon or 
artificial ailk, cotton krdtting and hoaleirv, 
ail cxittoii dyeing bleac.hing and printing depaR- 
ments, and mechanies’ sbops uttaclied to «uch 
(onceniB 'Ihe secd-ionH of tlie Act relating k) 
illegal Htrlkes and Ics k outs and the penahirs 
attached tliereto arc not to io* brought into 
operation at present and Government have 
reserved to theniseiveH the power to bring these 
sectlcuis into o|)c ration hh and wlien nertessar, 
Ivcry town and village in the I»rovlncv d 
Birtiibav which has one or more cotton textie 
units at c'ordlng to the definition given lias bern 
declared as a liOcalArcca Mr N A Mehrbin 
M u 1 , K s H , AsslKiant ( oramlsHloner of IwIkixc 
O overiirnent cjf Hombav , has been appointed as 
the first Registrar of Unluiis under the Act IHr 
\ S Ivenaar, ijuicour Otlicer at Ahmc»cial>iHl 
has Ihcii upiMtlntccI ConcMlator for the local 
areas of Ahmedabad, Vlramgam Nadiad, broach 
Surat mid (logha and Messrs K H Deshpande 
M B V , and 8 N Joshl, Assistant ( ommlswmers 
of labour have bcs*n appointed (yonciliators fur 
Bumbav citv and tlie remaining 17 loc'al areas 
in the Province Mr M P jjtBoucluu'dkre 
IF is the l,alHiur Oltleer for Bombay city The 
up|Hihitment of l,4ilx>ur Oltlcers for the oUier 
areas had not bts ii made win n we went to press 

KfvetU 1h( Homliav Irade Disputes Con 
cillutiun Act 1914, will lie repealed with effect 
from the ist 4ugust 1939 

GENERAL STRIKE OF 7TH 
NOVEMBER 1938 

The Bombay J’lude Disputes 4ct, 1938. which 
has just besn rc viewed above was reaponsibli lui 
csmsiderabli opjHisitlon from the IjaVniur Mem 
hers on the opjcusitlon benches in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly The main ground on 
wliich this opposition was based was that a 
popular ( ougresM (Government sought to deprive 
Uie worktrs of tlielr fundamental rlgtit to strike 
Several uitmliers on Uie (Juverumeut Bene lies 
reiwaUsily asserted that tlUs was not the luten 
tiou of Uie BUI, ttiat Uie riglit to strike was not 
Ik lug taken away and that aU the Bill intended 
to do was to poHtyHiiie or defer the right to strike 
until such tlnie as all the avenues provided tor 
ill the BUI to bring about an aiuiiabie setUemeut 
of a dispute tiad been exluiusted The reyire 
scntativi.>s of liatiour both in and outside the 
Vastmibly made every effort to lulsreprcaeut the 
tntenUuus of Oovernment to tiie workers. Mass 
meethigs were held hi Bomliay, Sholaptu' and 
oUier centres to oppose the measure, and when 
thiHc failed to move Government the Bombay 
l^nivincial Trade Pnlmi Congress and the 
Indefwndent Labour Partv dwtided to ormnUe 
a oiH'-dav protest strike In all Industries In ail 
wntres in the Provluc« on the 7th Aoveinber 
IBM 

In spite of very eUborate preparatkms, the 
strilce was a cximphde failure in ali tetdrea except 
Bombay and Shulapur In Bombay city oiuv 
f»4,(MX> out of a total of 1 ld,uou day shift workers 
ill vidtoi) texUie mills did not turn up fur vrork lo 
the morning The promoters of the strike there* 
upon resorted to nurns Intimidation, to stone 
throwing, to the stopnlng of vehicular traflh), to 
attempoug fordhie dutrare of retail ahopa and 
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tc|rond\ deinooKtntitjns A# da\ worn mi 
tn»b luk* pm\ ailed ta ^ari<>u» parta ot the clt> 
acd a lew loyal wnmeu worker* were even 
atripped of their clothiuK iu open atrect* The 
pnlice liad to report to hrUn; on t»o mca»>ioti« 
and some pernon* were IniimNl Tin? u<t\eru 
iient of Boniliav derMed that a full ennutr\ 
»koald be held bv » tomndttee into all the tail* 
rdutiiu; to the wild dinturbann** and the pn 
(*utk>iiar\ meaMirrn and the action taken b\ the 
antboritieiH (loicrnmenf »< rordiri$tlv apiiotntiHl 
a (oiniiiittee (NuidstliiK the flon'bir Mi 
jQrttice 11 J KunU a* < lialrman and Meftnrv 
\ k lamporcwnla anti M ( ( lia^la HarriMer* 
at l^w a* Member* and Mr H K i liainanl 
lis I>cpnt\ hnretan, lleipartment an 

.Sc(rotar\ flu* ( ommlttee publlnhwl their 
Kejvort earli in februatN 19 U> llu* r«|»«(rt b 
an illuinlnatinu doinnunt lihiHtrati\( of tht 
nutb jwHHlons that (un 1 h t xilttd b\ irrthpoiiriible 
ialiour leader* 

BOMBAY SHOPS BILL* 1939 

Ihi* liill Man Introdnml lu ttu iUmilta^ 
lx!Ki*li^tiv( A^Heiiihl) on the 17th \piil tiUb and 
nceivnd BupjMirt from all neditm* ol tin Hmiw* 
Ihe obje<1 of tlu iilll b to rcKulate tlu hour* of 
Ufirk in 8ho{>H and (ouiinerdal eatablUhnu nt* 
ImUidinii {akllda, re^ttauraut* itnd tlu’aire* 
l>oaie«tl< w'riunta cinim and re*ldentlai hoteb , 
Htore* tml retr<*litueiit room* at railway Htation* 
dmk* and wharf* buzaarx and fair* for tlie sab 
of work ft>r rharitabir or othrr pnrfuawH from 
whhli no prollt b ddbetl bovtniincnt ofticn* 
and othee* of Imal authorities , eatabllahmeut* 
tor tlu treatiiu nt or dire of the «lt k, infinii 
(lestituU or mtntalli unfit and laTwuu racupi 
Ing [MMt* of a coalidentlal, ntanai;erial or *U|K;tr- 
Maorv (haracter are ex(lude<l 

fhat If^blation of tlib kind i* tu(x***ar> wa* 
shown bj the resulU of an ituinli> (ondiicted 
h\ the laiboiir (ifhte of tbi fboeminent of 
JiomlNi} in 19 W into the waves, iioiir* of work 
and (ondltioiiB of emplOMiirnt In th» reUil 
trade of aoiiie town* In the Proilmn of Bombas 
fhb Inqiiin showesl that In Bornbav rltv, 
♦ In retail abopa and reatauranU had 

on an aserave, to work for inon* than IZ hoiira 
a duv with sen little proibion for hoUdava 
or rest iuUrsab Nejirls da ju'r rent of tiio 
t*mplou*e« (o%(r»*d bs tlu? iiKiuliy Itad 
to work lor 11 hours or more, our H p<r cent 
having to work not lea* than 15 hour* a das 
'Ihe obje<l of this Bill b U) put an end to thia 
atate of affair*, whlh led overlmjliing the rer|ulre' 
uioata of comiueroj and the <ou»amer 

The BUI b divided Into four main ihaphra 
dealiuK wiUi aliopa eumuiercial eaUblbtimeiita 
restaurants c-itinV l»omu*K theatres and other 
place« of atuuseinenc or entertaUuueot and 
the emploj meiit of children and young peraons 
A* lor as shops are con^-erni'd, clause 7 ot the 
HU) pTMUibes the luaxitiiuni hours ot work of 
penoQS employed in ahopa at 10 per dav Thb 
b one hour loi!^ than the ordinary factory day, 
but »a ogatnat laetwy trgbUtam which prrnklrw 
lor a compulsory hoUday for e^cry seven days 
working, tiie Hhops BQI irfxivkies for four holiday * 
a mo^ ou the basis of one fioUdav per week 
but no attempt lias been made to oofopel the 
employer to give on* hoUday every week He 
will be Hte to give tbe boUdaya in aooordanOB 
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with Uit mjidmiHMit* of hb busine** Tlie BiU 
I proposes to make it compulsory that evra-y shM) 
I idMUl be ckised not later than 9 p ni , providM, 
I howe\er. that any nistouiur who was lielng 
j iH'rieil tw was waiting to bi* soried at 9pm at 
(an> alMip may be aer\wt In such shop during 
thi ouarter of an hmir immedUtoly loUowlnii 
such hour Vowvr I* sought t‘> Iw gUen to the 
Broilmlal i«tnernment* to grant exemption in 
the ram* of (irtain tv{M**i of shops, such as 
chemists and drugmsta' bIk^ or MhoysK dealing 
with fninral rwiuisitk** fn order, however, 
tluit uMiipulm^ry fJfMmn* niai not affert adversely 
the luteiwts of shop kiTpt*ra, it is necessary to 

1 »re\ent stri'et traillnu after Uie shop iloatng 
lour and pnnlsinri has therefore been made to 
pn‘\eiit anv tierson from (arrvtng on after 
I 9 p m in or a«f|ait'nl to a sirmt or piibik (dare 
'tin sale of »nv Ihb will not, however. 

to U»e shU of nrwxpntinrs Ihe maximum 
.spread over Imh I>e4*n fixed at Id hours a day, 
bat in order to tin* casts of sho{M« whH'li 

deal iu is’rishaide gtsKls and whom* bnwleat 
(terlods are earlv lu tlie niorniug anti late at flight 
prnvbloii lias lawn made lor tb' extonsloti of Uic 
sprciMl ovet to 14 hours, provided sinh shops 
<|<m* b»r not U*** than three hour* l*etww?u tlie 
o]* fling Slid the closing time 
As fur as tommerrlai tslabliMhfrtents «r« cou 
urnetl, th<n art days in » week or « tnoiith 
or a qnurltr, wIh'ii longer Umirs ore worked than 
usual Hiid the same applies i(» llu various 
exihnngt* when mtllement days often give 
rlst' lo abn<»rmul working hour* It was there- 
fort, (Ofisidtrtd tliat It would not Iw advbabhi 
to fix Iht tlftUv limit of hours In tiie tase of mirh 
estabibhnit Ids and tin Bill, therefore, provides 
ttwt the total numbrr «if hours that <an !•« 
worked In any one month slumlil l>e restrlrtotl 
tt> ddo Jakliig 29 us the number of working 
dsy* In any one month, this wotks out at an 
average of nbjut 8J hom* |ier day No over 
tlim is jicmltted in the uim of shoisi hut 
In Mtmmental estal'lbhiuents ovi r tllm tit ttie 
extent of IdU hours jter vesr will l»e (leriiiitted 
so Hs to enable banks and other large establish 
iiieiith to df^l with tin nrissure of work liivbved 
In tin i>i« [Miration of imininx slioeto, sUs k taking, 
et< Tin provbion for holidays b on the same 
basis as in shops, l>nt In tin* i-ase of loinmerrial 
eatabUMhmeiits for which provbion b made for 
interval* lor meaUand a spread -over of Id hours, 
no (iotlug hour tias b'en provided 

In the case of n slauranis, eating houses, 
theatres and simitar estaldlshxneiits, a ten hour 
day has been jireacrlbed wfth a Sfiread over t$t 
14 liouTs These esUMblimeuts tuivc iie<'«Miarlly 
to keep open for long hours, but the iutoualiy of 
tlie trade done varUst and the sjeread over of 14 
hours wUJ give the em^oyer* an opisiriuulty 
of regulating Uie hour* of work of their empioyeea 
in accordamv with Ui« requlreineuts of the trade. 
No doeiug i* iffemvlbed for these place* becattae 
they are already subject to regulation by the 
p<j'llee or excise department! 

5o special provision fia* been made in the Bill 
tor the hours of work ot women einployeea, and 
aa the BUi stands, there b nothing to imveot 
the emptoyment ot woineo la the typea of esto- 
bliahmenta to be cov ered by the proposed Act at 
ulgM But, no child who has ixil oompltdad 
lua twetftb year will be atlowad to work at all 
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in the eeUbllghmentA covfred by the Bit! 
while the hours in ttie cese of young persons 
between the ages of thirteen and seventh will 
be restricted to 8 per day, and this only between 
6 a.in and 7pm 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of fifteen members In all. and tne 
Committee was asiced to submit its report to the 
Assembly by din* August 1939 

BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1987, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Oommittee with Mr Jairamdas 
Doulatraro as Chairman to Investigate Into the 
question of the adequacy of wages and kindr^ 
matters In connexion with tl)e toxtlJo industry 
in the Provlnoe of Bombay The other members 
of the Committee were Messrs Valkunth 1. 
MfhU, D R Gadgll and 8 A Brelvi Messrs 
Hakarlal Baiabhai, M L A and 8 1> Saklatvala. 
M L A , representing the employers' hitcrosts 
and Messrs. Khandubhai K Iresal, M L A and 
B A Khedglkar, M L A . representing the 
workers interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the proper presentation of the rases of tliolr 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
In the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which tiie 
Committee might make Mr B R Deehpande, 
B LItt (Oxon ) was appointed Becretary The 
terms of reference wmoh the Committee were 
asked to consider were as follows •— 

(1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard to the hours, clBofoucy and oondi 
tiems of work in the various oontres of the textile 
industry in the Province and to enquire, In this 
regard, Into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned in relation to a living wage Man 
dard and, U they are found in any occupation, 
centre or unit of the Industry to be Inadequate, to 
enuuire into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recommendations regarding — 

(a) the establishment of a minimum wage , 

(b) the measures which tiio emiiloyert, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level , 


(e) the remuneration of workers engsged <ii 
night-shift, and Uie regulation ol iMflit' 
shiftwork. 

(d standardisation of wages and mnsters , and 

{<) the methods of automatio adjustment d 
wages In future 

(2) To report whether in view of the present 
I condition of the industry an inunediate increaM 
in wages can be given in any ocennat^, centre 
or unit of the industry, pending tm co^ustos 
I of the Committees work and the preparatloB 
of its Beport and to make recommendations b 
I this behalf 

<3) To report on any matters germane to the 
above 

In accordance with para (2) of tlie terms of 
reference the Committee published an Inteiim 
report in February 1938 After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions in the cotton 
textile milU in tiie (y'ities of Bombay. Ahmedabi^ 
and Bliolapur, esperlaliy with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufaetnrad 
article, the Committee reached the conclosloo 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
I the principal JustlflcatloD for the wage cuts which 
had been effected in the textile mlUi In the 
Provlnoe of Bombay mainly doling the years 1938 
and 1084 had lifted and that the capacity of the 
industry to earn profits was dlstmcUy bet^ 
ttian it was when the outs were Imposed They 
were of the opinion, therefore, that it was not 
inappropriate for labour to entertain the hope 
of being able to participate in the relative 
prosperity which the Industry now enjoyed It 
was because of the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee that the cotton 
textile Industry could well face the future in a 
spirit of confidence and that it could meet, out 
of the substantial betterment that had alnmdy 
accrued and which would rootinue to accrue 
for the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
( harges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level They accocdingly recommended 
that Ute Increases set out in the toUowing eebedole 
should be given — 


SCHEDULE. 

Category of earnings I Bate of increase I UiiiAEgi. 
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n) The baaift on which th« IncrenM will be 
ealeaUted ahali be (he n«t Mrniiiftfi at each 
tndtvldoal worker Iw each pa) -period 

(2> (a) In the caae of time workers, Uie rate 
of Increase for an tndtviduai worke;- In any 
occupation it Indicated by the rate shown In 
the ^edule against the rategor) of earnings 
within which ntay (all the wages to which a 
worker in that ocrutiatioQ working for Utc full 
pay-period is entitled 

(ft) In the case of piece workers the rate ol 
increase to which an iudivldnal worker will be 
entitled la ItMllcated in tl»e hchednle by the rate 
shown against the latcgorv of cantiitgs within 
which may fall hin net earnings during the pay 
period 

(8) Tl«c earnings sliown In thr Hchcduh 
above relate to a iwv-iterlod of 26 working da^s 

(4) In i»a\ pcrlo*ls rontalnlng leas or nmir 
than 26 working da\H the categories of lamings 
shown in tiio bchedult Hhoulil l>o adjusttsi in Um 
proportion which the number of working day iii 
the pav pertoii boars to 26 Tlic inaxliiiuin and 
the minimum llnniU in (olumn 3 of the 

Uchedule should also be adjusicil In the same 
proportion 

(6) These ret'ommcudiitions appi) to the 
entire bo<lv of workers (as deflne<l in tlie Indian 
factories Art but excluding ail persons empJo)ed 
in a rlerical capacity) employed In Uic cotton 
textile lodu«tr\ in the Bombay Provlnc*' 

The C-ommittec caleuUted Uiat, on the basts 
of the figure* gl^tnin the abri\o Bchedale, the 
pereentage Increase in the wages bill woubi 
amonnt to 9 0 for Ahmcdahad 11 9 for Bombay 
and 14 3 for Sholapur It is ralooiate<l that the 
(ommlttee's ioterlm recommendations wUl 
Increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill 
workers in the Province of Bombay bv about a 
(rorc <rf rupee# per annum la recommending 
the above tnereases, the Committee have taken 
into consideration vme contingent factm' which 
was ImKtght to their notice by Government, 
ru , the provision that may have to be made 
for paying alckness benedu to workers as a 
remilt of social legislation whldi Uovemuient 
propose shortly to undertake The Government 
of Bombay published the interim report with a 
resolution which stated that the coocluiloas and 
recommendations of the Committee, lo the view 
of Government, were entitled to the weight and 
authority whl^ abouki be attached to the 
award of an Industrial Oooit or a Court of 
Arbitration , and as such should be carried out 
and accepted both by emptoyers and labour 
Government further recommended that the 
i nc r e as es In wsges suggested by the Committee 
should be ghren eammendog from the date of the 
dlsbwsemmit of the wages due for the moo^h 
of Yehmary I9tt or for the last pav period in 
that month Kxcri»l (•» a few small concerns, 
all cotton textile mills in the Provhire aerept- 
cd the Committees Interim flndings and 
gave thdr workers the Increases in wages 
recommended by them 

The Commtttee dlmemed In Fidirusjry 1888 
after mbmltUiif Iheh interim Bepott to Govern- 


meat owlim to lU healtti, Mr Jalnuatoa 
Uanlatram, f^lrmati of the Committee rualBDOd 
in the month of June and the Oovuremem of 
HomUy appointed The Honourable Mr, Juatlee 
H V ulvatla. a Pulane Judge of the BooboT 
High Court, ('halrman of the Committee In the 
uionGi of September Mr N A. M«lirhstii| 
tsalaUiit (kmimtesloner of lAhonr, moeeeded 
Mr K Ji Deshpende aa Secretary to (be Com* 
nilUee wtten the latter went on leave in Deonnhor 
1U38 The reconstituted Committee uadar (he 
( liairmanslilp of Mr Justice Blvatia oommenoed 
iu public sittings In Bombay , on Utc 7th Decem- 
ber wlUi an cxteoalve examination of tho re- 
presciitAtivcsof thoBoniliay MlUowners* Amoela- 
tioii Utc Boinliay Provincial Trade Vnhm 
Cttitgrrw the Msrwadi Chamber of Commerce 
and represenuttve worker* from cotton mttla 
ill IkmiLsv < Ity After dbipcrstng for (lie Xmas 
iiolUlay* on the 2trd December. Uto f'ominlttee 
re esMcniblcd in AhtuciUbad on the 4th January 
ll» iw Thu ( onuulttec simut over two weeks In 
UtiiK’diibad durlug which It tna|>oc(«d several 
cotton textih mills, the offices and the vartotts 
««afure lutlvlUf* of Ute Ahtnedabad TextUe 
lAtcuur Assothitlun and rxamlneii the repre* 
iMiitativc* of tho Ahitiedabad Mltlownen' and 
lextile JaIhjui Assoi'tatinns, the Mill Kaoblar 
( niun representative ooUon mill workers and 
\Lr AmlMital Ssrahai, Agent of Uie tAlico MQIa 
Betwc<'n January and kuy Ute ( ommlttce spent 
H week in dholapur, visited several cotton mlUa, 
aorkshups, fatiorlr* and institutions In Bombay 
( itv MDU all the Mills in Vtrstngam, Nadtad, 
Br<Mch, Hurst, Jnlgaou, Oialtsgarm, Amatner, 
DhutU, Poona, Gf>kak, Iluhll Bars! and Gadag 
Hcprcsciitativc cotton mill workers were ex 
sinined at every centre visited Tim repre 
mnlAtlvee of the various mtlU in upwnmtry 
centres were examined by the (oramittee to 
Bombs) Hcvcrsl Government officers such 
sj* the ( oniinisHinner of labour (Mr J P 
Gunnings <’ i k chK), the Director of 
fnduHtricH (Mr P B Advani) the Goverument 
I A hour Officer (Mr M Pryde, o » « , tt). 
tliu Municliial ( onimlMlcmcr, Bombay , and 
the < hki Insjicrtor of Factories (Mr T W 
Johnstone, o n x ) were examined tn commt 
Among dieticians sod nutrition experts the 
1 ommlttee examined Dr W B AekrtiyA, Jl,U , 
Director of the N utrltlon Fund Research Associa 
tlon of C/OODOor , i^oionei H H Hokhey, M » , 
DDector of the HatTklne Institute , IH A H 
hruikMT, MV (London). Dr H V Tilak- 
tKCS.MBBS , Slid Dr Dastnr. the Medical 
officer of the TaU Mills The repmsentaUves 
of the iDdiau Merchanta' Chamber, the Bombar 
Preeldency Women s (osnclJ the Native htoca 
and Hbare Brokers' Association , the Hhotapur, 
Dbulla and Hubll Ulrnl Kamgar tnions, the 
(fujarmt 8aml Kamdar Assotlatioo, ss also 
Dr Naair Ahmad. Dirtcior of the Tech n otogka l 
l^txuatory of the Indian (^trsl GotlUm Com* 
roittee and Mr F Htooee. o b X., Ms uifln g 
Irlrector of Messrs B D Bassoon A Co , lAa. 
were also examined by the Commltteeln Bomlmy. 
As we go to Prese, the Cominitlee wm 
engaged iu s series of eonftdenUal e xam i mat hma 
of the representstives of the Bombay and the JkB* 
medaiad MUlownm' Aaeodattona In ooaaeetton 
wlUa their sebemee and ptoMMls lot staadardlm- 
tkm of wages. The Ooonidttee expiil to i«barik 
UMdr report to Oover em a t tn Jfovuaubar IMB. 
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THE CAWNPORE LABO UR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Few cities in ludU have cxtmnded iadua 
tTlally so rapidly as (^wnporo In 1901 Its 
populatloa was 172,994 In 1031 this iiad 
Increased by over a quarter to 219,810 Today 
it is variously ostitnated at buinK somewhere 
botwoen 285 to 310 thousand Besldos haviuR 
i large number of cotton epiniiing and wca\ing 
tniils, Oawnporeis also an Important centre of the 
tanning industry and it has a large nutnltu 
[)f engineering and other factories as Wfll Ihe 
total factory population of the city In 1037 was 
over 75,000 8lti(e the ad\ont of the Eeforuui, 
LJawuporo has been a storm (cntro of conlliet 
Itotwoen capital and labour With the cxoc]> 
tion of a few employers who were members of 
the North India (’hamber of (kimmercc and 
lomo humierds of workers who were members 
of two loosely knit trade unions known as the 
Maxdoor Sahha, a (.ouimunlst ridden bod>, and 
the Daltt Mazdoor Sangh there was, at the 
t)( ginning of tite year 1037, little organisation 
elUier between the employers or the employed 
Iteprcsentatives of various ]>olitical groups 
staiKilng for election to the United Provinoss 
Legislative Assembly consequently found a rich 
k irgtn field among the ranks of the workers in this 
dty and they endtMixourcd to enlist support 
for their candidature by making all sorts of wild 
uid rash promises as to what the\ would do to 
iinclloratc working conditions Popular Imagl 
iiatiun was cxcit^ to fever ]>olnt and e\eu 
Ixdoro the taking up of oltico bv the t ongross in 
Inly 1087 a large number of strikes Itad occ\irr«d 
In Individual units When tougross did take 
lip the reins of Oov^eruinent Industrial strife 
ulmlivatiHi In a complete stounage of work 
in almost all cotton textile mills and several 
units in many other ludustries wore also affoctetl 
riie uialn demands iciitrcd round an immediate 
tud an all round iiicxeas<^ lu wages lvmplo>ers, 
ilarmed at the tuni events were taking, formed 
Iheuiselvos into an association which was vailed 
The Kniployers’ AmuKiatlon of Northern India 
Tke Matfhor SaMta luul at the same time sue* 
t coded lu widening iU luembershlp Several 
deputations reiireseiitlug tlir iuterests of both ttio 
mutdoyers auu tlic workers waited on tbe Hon 
hie the Prime Minister Pandit tiovlnd }\allat>h 
Pant and as a result of hla eventual Intervmtion 
In the dispute an agreement was concluded 
between the ]>arties in the month of August 1087 
by virtue of one of the terms of which Uoveru- 
incut agreed to appoint a Committee to examine 
vnd re|>ori on the coirdltious of life and work of 
labourers employed in (actoriea lu Cawnpore 
The Oommitleu as orkinailv appointed in 
November 1037 cousUted of Briyut Eajcndra 
Praaad Saheb (Chairman) and Sir Traev (*avin 
Jones, Ur Harllwr Nath Shastxl, Mr CuUarilal 
Nanda and Professor 3 k lludra Sir Trac\ 
tiavin Joaca and Mr Shastri who represented tbe 
employers' and the workers' intereets respecUveiy 
mutuMlv agreed to withdraw from the Committee 
in Deoembor The servkee of Mr Ouixarilai 
Kanda could not be spared by the Ooverunant 
of Boaibay and Ur II Shiva mo was appoint* 
sd In hll plaoe on the ISth Janaary 1038 


llie terms of reference to the Committee were 
as follows — 

(1) Whether wage cuts have taken place 
direct or Indirect, and if so, where and to what 
extent { 

(2) In case an> such wage cut is established, 
whether there should bo any incroaso in wages, 
and if so, what ? 

(3) How do the present rat(« of wages in 
Cawii|ioro coinimrc with those prevailing else- 
whert In Itidbi and whether, taking also into 
consideration tlie pfolits made by the mills and 
the (ost of living in Cawniioro they should l>e 
Increased and If so, to what extent t 

(4) Is it desirable to pres«'ribe any minimum 
rat( of wag) s fur any i lass of labour at Cawnpore 
and If BO, wluit sliould such rate be * 

(6) \V bat is the most suitable arrangement for 
shifts to « liable a factor> to continue working 
as long an it desires to do so without undui> 
liKoiivdii) U( iitg tbs bibourcnt ** 

(0) Whethir scbimcs of rationalization and 
intf iislflvatlon of labour have been, or arc being 
or an intemled to l»e lntro<luced, and if so, on 
w li It llncw W hat arc the cfTects of such w homos 
on thv labourers as regards their earnings, 
health, cfhthncy, etc t 

(7) What abuses. If an>, are ossociatevl with 
till' present svstem of supervision, recruiting 
sus|>endlng and dismissing labourers ami what 
steps should be taken to remove the same ** 

(8) 'NVimt davB, 11 an), should l»e olwcrved as 
hollilnvs in factories in addition to or in lieu of 
Sunda>8 / 

(0) On wltat terms should cmergemy leave 
Ikj grantCMj lu tlie case of (<i) piece workers aud 
(6) tliMo workers 1 

(10) Are tlic general conditions of labour in 
factories satls(actor> and wltat, If any, improve 
menu arc needed ’ 

(11) M hat Improvements are requlre<l in the 
i conditions in which the labourers live in 
I Cawnpore especially as regards housing, 
j sanitation etc and what steps should be taken 
I to efieit tlie same ’ 

(12) What welfare activities are desirable 
and through what agencies should they be 
carried out '* 

(IS) What statistical data should be main- 
Ulued in regard to labour couditioiis and welfare 
and by what agency ? 

The Committee submitted their report to the 
C P Ctovermuent early iu April 1938 Govern- 
ment released the repok tor pubUoatioo Unrords 
the end of that immth with a Press Note 
expreariug tbe hope that tbe suggettioiis and 
recommeiKiations made bv the Committee wouM 
lead to an amkabte oetwment of tbe pending 
differences between employers sad workers, 
failing wliieh Uorenunent would proceed to take 
lUie reiKirt into oonsideratloo ami reneb Ihsir 
own dccisious U waa also announced that all 
representations in tbe matter sbouM be submlttsd 
to Govenimaot by tbe lOlb Mny Tlw report 
coven s very wide Held of eubjeoli and iwiadee 
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» boat of recomme&daUoDi ajxiooK tbo mor« 
tmporUnt d which «r« Uhi foUuwtuit -• 

(1) \^»g« iocrrAMH which arc r«itiniatcd to 
incrcaie tli« watcca bill b\ 10 to 1^ ficr c«nt 
The method to be followed in Klvlag Ute Incroanee 
fai the aauie m that recoiutuendcd b\ the lUuubay 
Coiunilltec ru . to dlvkle the worbcrH Itito 
different wa^e group!i and to luirta«« their 
nionthlv earningii on a aliding aeale wliUh rangcii 
from auuM In the ru{>tw for thoe*' eAnihig 
between Um 13 and lU I VI )»er UMnitnn to luUl 
an anna In the ra)>e6 in the laee of wurkeni gt tUug 
between Ka 40 and 1U.5VI 

(2) Cooaolkiatlon of bonuaee with waffeit 

(S) The estabUthmeni of a wage IHatlon 

board to fuuutlon on the IIihh of the Hrltlah 
Trade Uoanla for the adjuatmeut of wage* fiuiit 
time io time 

(4) A minimum wage of Ra 15 jter month of 
20 woriclng da>H 

(5) Standard laatiou of wages in cotton 
tixlilt mills 

(0) The adoption of two straight shifts and 
tin abolition of overlapping and multipie shift '< 

(7) < ompletc disaodNiiou of jobbers in 
(onuexion with recruitment 

(8) AlKdltloD of uieihodH of punishmentn such 
aa suHpenHioii, tbt fixing of diffirutt piece rates 
fordlff<r«nt quallth*' of prulmtlon, »t< 

(9) riie imynient to discharged workers of 
comptnaitiou either at the rate of T* days 
wag< s for e>erv year of irrvb*e or a lump amount 
not ex<'of<ilng six months wages 

(10) HfUWD days leave with full pay for 
workers with not leas than two vears continuous 
service to tlioir fre<lit and, in a<idltioii \'t days 
sick leave wlUi Imlf pay and 60 holidays per 
year 

(11) l*rovia]un of resting places and dining 
sheds 

(12) I'loUttoD of a hxin of fifty lakhs of 
rn{>cos by (Government for the provision of 12,000 
de« ent liouses llie w heme to Im* corn|4etod by 
the Improvement Trust within a {wriod of five 
years 

(1 tv l-j(tahiKhment of a welfare rouiicfl and 
organlsatltMi of maternity and child welfare 

(14) ProvlsiOD of a sk knees Insuranee 
scheme on a contriliittory hasis 

(l&j Provision of contributory Provident 
k uud scltcmiM m the basis ot equal contributions 
of hall an auua in the rujiee of eomlngi (or both 
employers and workers 

(16) The creation of a Labour Office on the 
linct ot the Itombay Labour Ofllre 

The Committee estimated that the financial 
effect of the varioas recoaowendatloas and sug 
geetfons whirb they make if accepted tn tolo 
would be to raise the vrages bill by alMMit 21 
per cent per annum 

The Employers Assortatkm of Northern 
India in the ooumc of a lengthy statement whk b 
they submitted to (joveirDmeut and which they 
also released to the Press about the mkldto of 
May 1938 stated that the recoauaendatims of the 
Comiikittse were unaccepUble to employers in 
Casmpom because their findings were based, 
ffiuUy on various inaocarades and disctepaocles, 


and secondly, were heavily biassed In (avuor 
of the euiplov ees and were based mi many wrong 
construct kwtf nt tlie facts Tticy statM that 
if th« rccomiuettdat loiu were accepted, the 
(uU«ui tcxiilc tuduslrv tn the clt\ of Cawnnore 
would bt Muldltvl wHJi a dead loss of over three 
lakhH of MiiKH'ft {wr annum and tlvat It would 
have to c)<>»c down forthwith for example, 
the A«w>cUtion stat^Hl that unlike IkunMy, 
AhmiNkibad siel Hholapur where cotton textile 
milN had etfiHtc<l Urge nMluctHins In Wages bel« 
wtcQ HM3 ami iu'iO uo mill lu Cawm»ore had 
• tfnted wage lutn between 19^9 and 1937 and 
(Itat earnings hud actuallv rlaen in several 
categories ot octu|iatlotta during this period 
Heal wages were c omequentlaiiv on the fait 
in Ute tost of living very much higher and that 
ihe ( ommiUcf had no JUNtidcntkui in lumpartng 
wogi kvclH IntwMui ( awn|H>re and Itombay 
wlu ri* boll) cffl( it lit > ami the lawt at living were 
much hlglicr 1 he workers’ rejiriweatattvM and 
unlooa on iht other hand sta<c«i tliat tlie (tom 
mlttve a r«.*ciiiiim«nitlatlous 0 11 far ahort of tlie 
aorkimt thtruiulH but that their aocepCaoce 
in tato by the employers wuukl Iw the minimum 
aiiepUble 

la Mtitui UH th) stafemeut of Ibt t uiitloveri 
iiMutlatloii wiot piiblblH'd 2^ isHi vtorVerH lu 
hxtlltH iidIU lit ( ivviipore doHiod IihiIh iiid bv 
(be Uginuliig oi Jiiite 19 U our tiMMUl worki r > 
III both it xlilc atii) otlu 1 t ii (oii« ^ wt tc adefteit 
bv the Milki I be (lovt luiiii Id of (be I tilled 
piov iiK uk «i IV (ai ««d wl(t) i v« rv > I ilii lit ultiiatloii 
and Um V tip)a>iiitcd Ml I’ M Kiuiuthal ( ir 
It K <iH I oiniiibieltiiit 1 ot Lkiaiiit in atldlikiti 
to Ida OVUi dutii'' Ui. Skill tarv In (iMVtrmiieUl 
ill tin Ih (nirlinent ol ltidiii«l(|i k \arlouv ton 
left lit (<i m le htid Ih t It (la )|nn riti I'llme 
MiiiisUr of till t i int tin < tiuiiniiMltitit i 
of J,abour on Ui< oim’ bind and Um repr* iwiitH 
llvts of the t'liiplovt rh uiid (lit Workert* on (b* 
olbcr and It w !». onlv afft i (In «(|lk* bad la*tt*d 
for lift} ilaytt tb/it in avitt unlit eaa ttatiiMl 
whk li wall aueptt d l>v lintboldiH 1bc4>uvtrii 
imtil of tiu I lilted Pitiviniin iiuiind u h)M*« Ui 
tonimuukjue on Um OUi JiiIv Ibi** Mulaelyluir 
tlie temiii of Um igitiiiMiil iitd uiv lug Uie|r own 
views on Uu diUtrent iioInlH outiiutd tin n in 
Ibf followiug If* Mtine ot Um more iuijMir taut 
liiatUrion wbeti agrt * in* nt an* *iiolted 

(1) Tin u>in*Utiitiiin <>( i aagi ilxtUou 
Hoard vilUi an e.pitl niindaf al r» prciwntallvea 
ol etiiployt r*! and worktr** with an iiubfiendeut 
( tialrmaii Iti la neb vtul by Riutnai umaeiif 
falling vvhkb ••overnment foa|»i»t>lnl a( halrraan 
from Um rank* rif luitgeH of the High I ourt or 
•venlor fiUtrbt Judges Iht Ho«t<l would deal 
only with wagt disputes of a gt mral cfiaraclrr 
Slid matUrit tom truing individual Mills were Uj 
)>« tlfwlt with by Uic fjilHiur < otiimliatkrtier 

(2) fk IteiiMs of standardUatlon of wages and 
llatk>iuihaatk*n to Iw fan lUtateti 

(J) Oovernmeiit toaet up a lAloMir En hattge 

(4) The laitMuir (ommlMkiOcr to Iw the final 
aiilborftv hi the matter <4 dkftutm 

(•>) hoverniurtil acernt the view of the 
employer* that a« retpird* waial lnencfita soch 
as feavr with |*y akkoeo* Imutrance, provident 
rriiula, rU fbeMe are tuattera of a getuiral 
cliatatier atfectlng all Industrlea and abould not 
be effected on a Provincial basis aa all India 
cooaldmtioiM are Involved 
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(0) The Mfttdoor Bebha to he recooftltoted 
on a eouod baile with tiie MSletence of the 
Labour Commltiiiorter, that It ahcrnld foiter 
dladpUne in the Mills and be fullv competeot 
to prevent any strike belns declared except 
after due deliberation and with the full consent 
•if the workmen 

(7) Htandardlsatlon of conditions of employ- 
ment and fifteen days' notice to be given of any 
proposed change 

(8) Acceptance by the workers of the increases 
to wages offered by the individual mills 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE 


Following the example of Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the Government of the Central 
^ovlnoee and Berar also appointed a Gonunlttee 
n February 1038 to examine and report on the 
wages queetion of the workers in the cotton 
textile mills in that Province The terms of 
reference of the 0 P and Berar Committee 
were, however, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry (kwmittee with a view to report- 
ing on (1) the extent to whlcli the (xmdltions in 
the cotton mills in the Central Provinces and 
9«rar differ from those which formed the basis 
of the Bombay Committee s recommendation , 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
be necessary to these recommendations to their 
application to conditions in Um Central Pro- 
vtoces , and (8) the date from which the modified 
recommendations should take effect The 
Ocnomlttee was composed of Mr J Koughton, 
I O.B., (Financial Commissioner) as Ctuunnan 
and Messrs A 0 8en Quuta (Priuciual, Morris 
College, Magpnr). V B Kalappa, ML A and 
0 C Beaai. 1 0 s (Director of Inaustriee), who 
was also to he Secretaiy to the Committee The 
Ooinmlttee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr 8 H Batllwala, Manager of the Kmprese 
lUla, Bagpnr and Mr U 8 Balkar. General 
Beorcftary, Nagpur Textile Union The Com- 
mit^ submlttM their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published 
to the mlddla of Bay 


The Oommltiee found that the condition (rf 
Uw textUa Industry to the Central Provtooee and 
Betar waa more like that the mills to Bombay 
Otty rathar than of either Ahmedabad or Shola- 
pnr and the propoeah for wage Increasee should 
aooonUngly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay OBy Owing* however, to the lack of uni 
fowty In the wage cute, the Cmnmlttee were 
of Mss opinion that It would not bo eouttabie to 
adort a aoheme of graduated rates of tocrosses 
si miiM- to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee The ob)eotl<m to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to thooe mllM srhkh aueoeeded 
to Imteoduotog Urn toneat wags onto and which 
were now paying the loweet wages Conditions 
to tha Oentrm Provlnoea were not the same as 
to Bombay In such Important matton aa the 
ooit of Uvtog, the level of wages and oOeMney of 
taxtila labour and therefon tha Bombay 
aehedule oould not be adopted bodily for the 
mttli to that Provtooe and would have to he ao 
modified as to salt toeal coa dtU oos. It was for 
these leasona that, to spite of the attractiv en am 


of the Bombay method to that It gave greater 
relief to the lower-paid workers, the Committee 
preferred the system of restoring a fixed pocent- 
age of the wage oats sad they aooordlngly recom- 
mended tliat In all cases where wage ruts had 
been effected. 60 per cent of the actual wage 
cut should be restored , and that, to addition, 
where new rates had, since the out of 1088, been 
adopted for new employem, 60 per cent of the 
difference between the new rates and the old 
rates should be added to the new rates The 
Committee rec 1 mended that the restoration to 
the wage cuts proposed shouid be given with 
effect from the 1st May 1088 In a minute of 
dissent, Mr KalapiM recommended Uie adop- 
tion of the Bombay schedule with sucli modln- 
catious us might be necessary to secure the 
restoration of 75 jier cent of the wage cat as an 
immediate measure and tlie restoratkm (rf the 
full wage out at the earliest possible opportanity 
The reoummendailuns of tlie Committee, with 
slight modificatluiis made by Government liave 
been given cfTec t to by all the mills aud accepted 
by almost all the workers The total amount 
of liKTease remains limited to oikiv 60 per cent 
of wage cuts, but it is given on a sliding scale 
basis, the I^partmtnt of Industries having 
prepared sciiedules of Increases of wages to suit 
the circumstances of individual mills The 
workers of the lllnganghat Mills insisted on 
full rcHt>oratlun, but tiie protracted strike of 
more tiiau two months secured them nothing 
more than what was recommended by Govern 
ment Thi total wagi's bill in the cotton 
textile Industry in Die Central Provinces and 
Berar is expected to have increased by shout 
five laklts of rupees annually as a result of the 
Committee's rty.ommendaUouB 
'Ihe Buicesa achieved by Uie workers to the 
Cotton Textile Industry also encouraged workers 
in oUier Industries to demand wage Increases and 
a few demonstrations and strikes were staged 
to obtain redress of their grievances but without 
any sueoess. 


THE BIHAR LA BOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE 

Barly to March 1038, the Government of Bihar 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry to enquire 
into the condlttons of labour {wevalllng to the in- 
dustrial centres as well as to the lodustriM of tha 
Provtooe with partloalar referenoe to each tmpor 
tont Industry Mr BaJeodra Prasad, whowasalso 
appointed Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee u wch The other memben of tlM Bihar 
OomndUee are Mr M P Gandhi, Professor Abdul 
Bari, Mr Jagat Narato Lai, Dr Mnkherjee, 
Mr H B Chandra and ProfesMW 8 K 8araa 
whoisalsotoaotasBeoreUry to Urn Committee 
The Oomnlttee has powers to oo-opt one or more 
representative* of capital and labour Owing 
to the continued ill health of Mr BjOeodra 
Prasad, Mr H B. Bakhale, a member of the tier- 
vants of India Society , Bombay was appointed 
Deputy Chalruian of the CommJUee In November 
10% The Committee wee further strengthened 
by Uie eppolntment of Mr G ML Hayman, aa a 
utembec The report of the Bihar Committee 
Is expected to be publMied by the begtontog of 
Sept^ber 1039 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPALITY ADOPTS 
MmOyfUM WAGE 

A noUbie event durioa the yt^r IIKW atf wa>« 
a reiiointion pasaed by the BUndlng (^ommltiee 
of tlio Bom^\ MunuipAl (orporatluii on the 
26th January 1038 to pay a minimum aalanr 
of R« 25 rar mouth exclusive of iK'itcnta sucit 
St House Rent allowance or the value of free 
quarters wherever i>rovi(te(l to all permanent 
nude Municipal emplovees from Uie vear IW'W-lt) 
It wsN also resolve<l ttiat women Iwjs amt men 
on dally wa^es should In' c xcludwl frtuu tlio scojie 
of the reaolution 


ThM oo Dc to ^ a«r hlMotfeal snrrnr tl ttM 
snmth d th* Laboor Frohtaa In In^ !• 
mnrsiv (aetory MgWallaii and T ‘ ‘ ‘‘ 
tn eonaeoUan with paynani of wafaa 
dealt wttb aa exbaiMUTalr aa anMsa i 
\lant of space prevents us from anallne with tha 
reports of the Courts of Enquiry appolnlad 
l>) the Uovemment of Madras and Aaaam to 
enoulre Into disputes ttetween the employaia 
atul the workers In cotton textile mills in Colniha* 
tore Slid of tlie Assam Oil t^impany. Theaa 
reports follow much aloun the same lliic* aa ihoaa 

S ublinlicd b> the V P and the C T Committaaa. 

re now deal more briefly wHh other Isapariaai 
phaasa eoaneotad with labour in India 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1022 India ohuined re<v){mitloii by the, no reliable sUtistlrs are avsUahle In India tat 
Leatpi'^ of Nations at* one of the ehjht chief tsliow approxtniatel> correct figures of the 
Indm^trlal rouutrlc^ of the viurkl As t>urh J nutnliers employed In sacb branch of Indutlry 
she Is entitled to a permanent seat on the J in India riirre has been no iantlne or epidemlo 
Uoveming Liody of the lutemstioiial Labour | of any imiairUnce in IikIU atnee 1031 and the 
Orgsnlsstion In tlm memorandum {wciMirol growth In itopulalion la estimatsd at three to 
by the India Office of tlie hritish Government I four miUlons per annum It is eoftfidently 
for the BulM'tantlatton of India r claims aa such |anthl|>ntH Uiat unless this rate of irrowth U 
Illustrate '< becked the cenaiiM of 1041 will reveal a total 


the following figures were given to 
the industrial importance of the (viunir> 

Twenty eight million agricultural 
workers exrJudlug peasant proprietors, 

141,000 marltlmu workers, tsscars, etc . 
a Q^re second only to that of the United 
Kingdom , over twenty mUilon workers 
in Indostr) Inrludiug cottage indusiriee, 
mines sod transport , rsUway mileage 
in excess of tliat in every oouutry in the 
world except the I uilcd HUtec of America ” 

The figures for tiie 1031 population census 
which revcalcil a t<ital {fOpulAtiun of nearly 353 
millions show that tiic numt»er of agrb ultural 
workers has increased to uearl) thirt) our and a 
half millions ThU figure eirludee cultivating 
owners <27 miUious), rultlvallng tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 

' ot^s ’ (six and a hall miUlons) The number ' the sutiatics but aneb expansions only ( 
of earners plus working depen<laois in industry, Mn the years Immediately following tiie passing 
trade, transport and mines aroounu to twenty- Uif the 1631 . 1011. 1022 and 1084 Acts Subject 
six millions Domestic servants number eleven i to these provisos, the foUowlng flgores show the 
i^kms These figmes, at the best, must bt , growth of the factory populatioD In India during 
considered as estimates, because even to-day . the last forty three years 
factory 8tat%«l%c*, 18H4'1937 


IHipuiation of nearl> 4<*u millions 1 he staUstlos 
contained In the annual ailmliilstrallnn reports 
(or factories and mince show the numbsm of 
{•crMms employMl in factories ami mlnrs which 
are mibjert to the control of the Factories 
and the Mitms Acta Aa far as factories 

arc (omcruevl. It Is known titat there are 
thousands of small fartorlos in India which 
are not iiibje* t to an> control and no 

statistics are therefore avaUabie to sbow the 
numbers emplo>s«l in such conoerna All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are ooutrtdied by 
the Indian Factories Act In any parikttlar 
year and the uumlwrs emidoyed in such faetorles 
With each expansion in the deflnRion at the 
terra * factory ' more existing factories ootne 
under control and arc therdore inclotled In 
the iUtistics but sorb expansions only occurred 



Number 

Average dally number empinyed 

Year 

of 






factories 

Men j 

Women 

Chlidren 

Total 

1804 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

340,010 

1808 

1,098 

334,594 

00,603 

27,532 

4Z2Jt0 

1002 

1.&38 

424,375 

86,882 

31,377 

641,084 

1900 


640,093 

102,790 

41388 

000,711 

1010 

2,359 

624,946 

115.540 

144,157 

62,020 

708411 

1014 

2,030 

740,778 

60.043 

060478 

1018 

3,430 

807.400 

101,343 

04,110 

1488488 

1922 

5.144 

1.000,467 

200307 

•74» , 

1401468 

1926 

7,261 

1,200,628 

249.000 

0OJ)O4 

1410401 

1930 

8.148 

1,236,426 

264,006 

37,972 

148M0S 

1934 

8,668 

83S1 

14M0.OO9 

220300 

10.808 

1487481 

198I 

1,100,131 

286344 


141^008 

1930 

9,323 

1,400,210 

230,875 

18,002 


1937* 

8.980 

1,427,106 

287,083 

0,883 



* The Afuiw for 1P37 an axdoilve ei Boixml 
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" AdoletcAntK " are a nrw clasi created by 1022 ThUlii due to atrlcter adtntol^txation and 
the Indian I* actories Act, 1934, to cover persons better inspection and certifloation after the pass* 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who ha\e not tng of the Amending Act of 1922 As against 
secnred oertldc/atee of fitness for eiiipioynient as 07,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
adults and who must continue to l>e entployed in that year, the number emplo}ed in 8,9S0 
as children In the above table, however, the factories In 10S7 fell to 11,967 It is noteworthy 
hgures for male and female adoleseents which that the MUlowners' Association, Bombay, 
have been shown scparaleiy in th( Fartory reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
Statistics for the yiars 1935 to 1937 have should bo employed in any textile mill In 
been Included in the flgurts for adult males Bombay City after that year The following 
and adult women table gives the detailed factory statistics for 

The average dally number of children the year 1937 by provinces and age and sex 
employed In factories shows a steady fall since groups 

Detailed Factory Statistics for 1937 

j Average dally number of Workers employed 

Numlwr 


rro\In(e of 



factories j 

Adult 

Males 

Madras 

1,786 

123,762 

Bombay 

1,796 

364,766 

Hind 

311 

22,514 

Bengal 

1.694 

493,046 

United l*rmln«c^* 

514 

146,066 

runjab 

798 

58,115 

Bihar 

296 

84,007 

Orissa 

72 


Central Provinces A Berar 

767 

41,367 

Assam 

7Ji 

13 265 

North West Frontier Pro 
Vince 

2i> 

1,130 

Baluchistan 

13 

1,883 

Ajmer Merwura 


12 207 

Delhi 

68 

13.478 

Bangalore and Coorg 

12 

999 

lolal 

h.9lll 

> 1 4(K) 564 


The annual AiMndla reports give detailed 
figures of numbers emplu\e«l by age and sox 
groups, only for oottun spinuing and weavlug 
luUls and fur Jute mills and not for tlie other 
Industries It is not possible, tlieritfore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by Industries 
It Is Interesting bowerer,to ohaeno that of the 
total imml>pr» employed as gl\eii in the above 
table, 396,874 men, 62,899 women. 10 993 
adoleacenta and ,3 388 cliildrrn were euipiov ed 
in cotton mills and 263,210 men, 38,890 women 
3 644 adoloaciuits and 32 < liildreu were emploved 
In Jute mills Out of Uie total numln'r of 
474,134 iKuwons employexl in ait cxittou mills iu 
India 301,905 or nearly 63 {ter i cm were emfdoy - 
•d in cotton mills In the I'rovince of Bombay 
and out of a total number of 306.785 persona 


Adult 
Woiin n 

Adole- j 
scents 

f hlldrcn 

Total 

47,085 

9,374 

5,509 

186,630 

65,891 

4,085 

466 

435,207 

4,917 

360 

60 

27,851 

60.601 

10,376 

1,536 

566,458 

5,609 

1,282 

1 

527 

153,484 

8,288 

1 

2,146 

724 

69,473 

5.876 

409 

177 

90.469 

1,403 

16 ' 

48 

4,m 

19 384 

280 1 

156 

61,186 

1 

10,24)3 

3,916 1 

1 

1,141 

48,525 

16 

14 

6 

1,371 

13 


70 

1,966 

1,251 

14 ! 

227 

13,699 

255 j 

61 1 

160 

13,954 

430 ’ 

17 : 

28 

1,474 

1 232,122 1 

! 32 350 

10.833 

tl 675 860 


[employed In ail jute luilts In India, 287,743 
[or over 94 per cent were emjdoyed in 
ut« mills in Bengal TIhi next most Important 
aotory Industry is that of ‘ eogJooerlng ** 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factorka fine woodwork factories and aaw mUU, 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total number employed In all factories 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of foil statlsUos with regard 
to tlie number of persons employed in mines 
la India dates from 1924. that is to say, after 
tlie passing of ttie Indian lilnee Act, 1923. The 
following table oontalna tfan staktatios for the 
I period 1924.1937 ~ 
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Mtmng 

8uu%si%c8, 1924^0.^7 



i 

Total number of > 

N’umhcr of persons employed 


\car 

mines whirh came 





undrr tin Vet 

1 

Umlerground and 
open working* 

Above ground | 

Total 

1024 

1,804 , 

lb7 770 

, 90 41»8 

268,277 

1025 1 

2,01 1 1 

168 554 

, 81 101 

268,867 

1026 

1,807 ' 

180,171 

70 74 2 

260,113 

1927 

1 002 ! 

106 341 

, 72 919 

269,200 

1028 

I 048 1 

107,301 

1 70 27 i 1 

267,671 

1020 

1 732 1 

1 00 008 

69,78 1 

289.701 

1030 

1 069 

lUl 015 

69 752 j 

261, 687 

1031 

1 471 

170,631 

' 60 144 1 

230,782 

1032 

1,2M 1 

151 924 

1 ft 714 ' 

204,688 

IU31 

..424 

151 942 

i *2 56.J 

206,607 

1034 

1 675 

170 K20 

58 561 

220,381 

1935 j 

1,813 

1h9 *'63 

64 707 i 

258,076 

1936 

1 071 

Ifn* 'M7 

69 676 i 

260,509 

1037 

1 025 

105 c54 

72 104 1 

267 868 


IMMIGRATION. 

'Jim priudml ln<l«9try ot Indlii MnK 
«tfi1cuHnr« tliore ar** iiiluralh no Uriif 
roovemeuts of [lopiilatlon from one part to 
another Wlier* the mlKratlon hRnrfS an hlRh. 
It in Keuerallj iu thf miiall units Jims IH-Ihl 
hM 41 per cent of liurnltfranU and A Jim re 
Uerwara ID per cent whU« Ajinore < Uv Us* If 
ha» aa inauv ImmUranta aa iialh<'< Iniiiil^ra 
tion influencea tin |K)pulutiuu of India r\ 
little The 1931 (>en«u" show* ooh 7t0, 
pemona ns born ouUhle the oountrj a* aimliist 
603,526 in 1921 The total einltfratlon from (Iw 
coiuitry Is estUnaUd at a inUiion durlntt (Ik* 
decade 1021 1931 lim i)*o*t ImrKjrUut Inter 
provincial stream* of mhjratlou ar* those between 
Auani and the ot^r provinoca In India, parti 
cularh Madra* and IHluir ind On-*** At tlm 
last (>;nsus^ Assam *how«il a lef icaln of n«arl> 
a million and a quarter due larin 1) t^i tlie Indux 
of linmhirant labour OH plantation* FIm* ffTraU*! ' 
loss was stiowii by iJlhar and Orhsa which ^ 
Buffcrwl to tin, extent of 1,291.&«7 pirnon* A*, 
between British India and tin* Native Htates, 
the tendency prior Uj 1021 was for mlKratkm 
Into British India but the pcjsirkm duriuK thej 
decade 10211031 was rwvenwl The most I 
striking example of till* In 1931 was Bikaner 
Suite which showed a net gain of 161,303 ' 

As far as latioar Is conoerued the greatest 
aukllt> Is to be found In Assam and the grtsstest 
ImmobUltv in Bihar and arUaa where 050 ool 
of every 1,000 person* iu the province in 1031 
were born therein The emigration of labooi 
from Madras U mainly oversea* partirtilarly to 
Malaya bnt recntUlng of Imiian l>b*>iir for 
Malava was stoppe*! in 1030 If one the less, 
eoosiderabl) over half a million Indians were 
foand in that country In 1911 Thi* embargo 
was lifted some two or three yean later l»ut tiie 
novenuneBi of India ajfahi »to|»ped assheted 
immkrratioa to Msdaya with ettect from tl>e 
IMhiune 10S« fotiowiag a repautatlon of looo! 


Indiu lahi>urer« front that touutrv a* a sequel 
to (I ,^*inril I* dm I loll of *0 |>< r i • lit in the 
iWMm-* oi miIiIm r iil.vtc Horkem lieb*gailons 
Ironi Ih Vlaliivaii tsbilt* mid the (ioveriinietit 
of M itJrsn lud n lotibriiiie with tin (loverii 
III* nt of India on tlm 'Mh iibruirv 19J9 The 
'*ov. nun* lit o( Midl.i-* with lln loiitUrieiHe of 
th<> itovi rnm*'iit of India [iro|M>*4d thi Hxntlon 
of iiiliilniiiiii Htaudiinl wiiui*** for nit ii id ridient* 
Hill) (or woiiHiiiit titiiiiO with th' ptov Iso that 
tin ud* <|iuit* sliitt oMh* licnertt of iiii> Improvi 
III* III hi the londitloii of the rublnr Industry 
•hoiild b* |Ki<«'**d on to the liidiun litiourir* 

I III Ixirntivi t oinnillt*** of Iviboiir Industry 
lint loiniinti* d*ild*>*l In Jt'ti* IU3H to reroin 
mend to ilovrriiniint the prohibition of 
iniuilgiidlori Into ( evlon u* a iiMamire to rditve 
kMsi un< niployni* lit ThI* derlHioii Ignurnl 
the ImiI(h*>m Itiqaift whii'h Hiroiigly ndylMil 
tiualfiHt till* prohibition A* tur a* the itwin 
lndu*tri d t ii I* ^ In imlu ur* i*»iiieriied ikirriluiy 
draw>t the bulk of il* Iwlmur from iUliiepIri and 
(la kiuikmi < all ulU draw* an upitrin table part 
from BIlur and (irissa and tla griuter |Nsrt of 
III* pardtthi ktlsuir in tie AhmiHluljad cotton 
mill* cotnea Irom llw tiiiU'd Provkices 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

' One of tlw riinat dllTirnIt probl* rns connectad 
Iwlth iiidtudrial Intarur in liella I* tite metlwd 
lfollow.<l f.»r Us re<fii|imeiii Minor varlatkms 
dn th* metlwd ma) b* kmml a* la^ween Industry 
• and industry but >Ih cardinal |irindpl« U the 
same in all imiitstrle* aipl tfiai H ri»or«tti»«nt 
through tlw rmHiium of a rerniiUng agent , a 
wardttT, a mutkadam nt a Joblier 

TTw methoil* by which the Jobber or reentU- 
log agent 1* reuiuuerutesl by tlw ernployer vary 
It is «f»*ned Uiat 111 the fientral mvfoeet 
lalMiifsri' *re pureftasol from private eontraetors 
at ao much per hea*! in Betifal iha teernHing 
agent receive# a lump sum payment fironi whkh 
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h« pays his raen aod retains the balance hlmsell 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Kresldenoy 
the Jobbers receive fixed salaries and perquisites 
both in cash and in kind from the workers 
whom they recmlt at the time of plareinent 
and also during employment Kccruitnient 
through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of ttie better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especially in tlio engineering industry and on 
railways — Is different Here also, recomnienda 
tlon by a foreman or a httadman is an important 
factor but in most oases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the sfot On railways, 
a contract fur a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered liit.o Ihe terras 
of these contracts vary acuurding to the types 
of apprenticeship The periods of apprenihe 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the Jobs for which tiie apprentices art traim'<l 
As fir as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
workerls oouoerued.tlie rapid Industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment have got Into the habit of Invading 
mill and factory gates In the mornings In the 
hope of ■ectu'iiig substitute omplojiuent or of 
getting Into a permaiiciit vacancy 1 bis 
labour is somewhat Independtnt of the Jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue in the emplo> 
roent which they are able to secure 
Existing meth^s of recniltment in Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Boyal Ootnmission on Indian 
Labour have devoted roucli space In their 
report to this question fur the guidance of 
employers, the Oommission made the following 
recommendations ~ 

(a) Jobbers should be exclude*! from the 
engagement and dlsmiaaal of labour , 

<6) Whenever the soah of a factory mrmlts 
it a labour offloer should be appoint^ direotl> 
under the general numoger His main functions 
should be iu regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge, 

(t) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole>time labour offloer, ttw manager or 
some responsible offloer should retain comidete 
control over engagements and dismissals , 

Id) Employers' associations in co ufieration 
with trade unions siiould adopt a commuu 
policy to stomp out bribery, 

(s) Wiiere women are engaged iu sul>stantial 
numbers, at least one eduuated woman sliouid 
bs appointed in charge of tliel* wolfaru and 
supervision , 

(/) Workers sliouM tie enoouroged to applv 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a pro^se that on Uteir return at ilte proper time 
they will be able to get back tbeir old Juist on 
their return Whene\er posaiUe on allowaufe 
should be gi\eu to Uie worker who goes on ka\r 
after approved service 

In pursuance of the Boyol CommissloDS 
rtcommendotions in the matter, several large 
organisations In India have appointed special 
labour oflloers to recruit and to look after the 


welfare of the labour force and from inch 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unoualified success It may therefore l)e 
antlolpsted that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future The Bombay Millowners' Assocla 
tlon, in anticipation of the (Jornmlssion's 
reconiniendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instea*! of the existing practice of 
recruitment through Jobbers Tlie} also re- 
commended tile introduction of a system of 
granting dUcliargt certificates to contain a 
oompleU. record of a worker's service and to 
demand the production of such oertiflestet 
In fort ingagiug new men Messrs E D 
Hasstxin and OoinpAii), Limited, in 19J3, intro 
duced a Hysf«m of deoasuatisatiou in connection 
with tlu Ir substitute labour for tite eleven mills 
which tluj control In Bombay Cit> Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of tem()orur> men whirh It is likely to engage 
during the month and Issues employment cards 
to the roquirtnl number Thi*se men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
luiliseyery morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have tiod these emplo> 
inent lards Issued to them This system whidi 
is now known as the liadlt Control Syrt^m has 
been offlilally adopted b> the Bombay Mill 
owners \ssot iatlon and is uuiversall> followed 
by all (.utton mills In Bomimy ( ity under the 
suiMryislon of the Assodailou s labour Offlier 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATK)N 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieoes of labour iegUlation 
iu India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
remtlaf^ the recruitnteut and engagement ol 
indentured labour fur the tea plantations in 
tliat proyinct Owing to altering conditions, 
it had nut lieen possible fur manv years to 
subject plautatiuu workers to uenal contracts 
and altltougii seyeral attempts had been made 
to improve the law by amendments -of the main 
Art in 190.'5, 1911^ and 19J7 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, tliese iaro\ed to be abortiye 
and liieffectlvL and ttie law on the subject became 
extremely confused Tlie whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Oovemment of India and the provincial Oovern 
ments In 1923-28 and by the KmuU Commissian 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30 The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be roplaeed by a new enactment which should 
provide {a) that no osaUted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained uitiier by the tea industry or by 
suitable groupa of employers and anpraved by 
Uw looal Uovemmeot , (fr) that the Govtm- 
meot of India should have power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrongemmits, in portt- 
cuJor fur the uy tng down «f eertoln pnoortbed 
routes to Assam and for the molnteoaoet of 
depots at necessary latorvals. (e) that 
the power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit reemitmsut for Assam hi aorti- 
culor ktoolitka sboukl be withdrawn tnunnratsly 
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IhioW be abcdSJTanll^t^ £ ^ 

a Oontro^r ot Imminaniii In Aanain ihodM be 


appointed to look after the iotemta of etnl 
Rrmnta from other provtow* , {«) that cwty 
future aaalsted emlKrant to an Aiuuun tea garden 
■botUd have the ri^t after the Brat three )eara 
to be repatriated at hla emplovef a expense 
and that the Controller ahoiiid t)e eni|towered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
ot the employer within one year ot hla arrival 
If It la found neoeaaary on the grounds of Itealth 
unsuitability of the work to hi« personal capacity 
or for other aufflclent reason ami (f) that in 
the event of the recrudesoenoe of abuiiea Govern 
ment should have power to reintroduce to any 
area the prohibition of recruitntent otherwise 
than by means of iioeosed garden $trdart and 
iioeused recruiters The tlovernment of India 
Implemented tlieae reoommewlationa in the 
Tea Districts Emi|rrant Labour Act whl<h was 
passed in flepteroher 19312 and brought into 
effect from the Ist April 1933 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1931 

The Brat object of this Act in to make It possl 
ble, on the one liand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and foraaniiug of aadHtml 
emigrants to tlu* Assam tea (rardetia as fus> Iw 
iufitifted and required by tl»e iutenst* of actual 
and potential einlgnuits and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictioiia are impr>sed 
which are not Juatifled Local Governmmta 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of ImJla, to impoae cuntroi over ttie 
forwarding of assist^ emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV) Kmpioyert are luvventeil from re 
crolti^ otherwise than by means of oarUDceted 
gerdes-airtfara or Itcense^l recruiters it is made 
unlawful to assist persona under IB to migrate 
onleM they are aooonipaoied by titeir |«reote or 
guardians A mairted woman who Is living 
with her huelMiDd may only b« assiideNl to 
eittkrato with the ooneeat o< the tuiaband 
FoU effect was given to the Roya) 
Commiaslon'a rrcominetidationa regarding r« 
patiiation (sections 7 to 11) and It is further 
provided tliat where an employer fails to make 
all tite oeoeesary arranfemenU for the repatria 
tlon of a worker srlthln fifteen days from the ilate 
on which a rhfht of repatriation arlaee to an 
emigrant labourer, the Oootraller may direct 
Um employer to despatch such labourer and 
hla family or to pay him aoch eompenaaUuti ae 
may te preacritjiM srlthln auch period as the 
Oootndler may fix (sections 13 and U) Bectkm 
8 of the Act makeaproviaioo for the appotntiuent 
of a OoDtroUerof ^Ipante with aom« atafl and 
pQMildy one or more Depty OootroUers for 
tupendsing the geiMHral admlolstratloa of the 
system srtiidi the Act seeks to eetabUah The 
for this eetabliahmasit are to be met from 
an Mumal obm oalled the Emigrant labour 
Oeea vrbkii is to be levied at such rate not exosed 
tog Be 9 per emlgraiit ns the Gov«iniar>0«aera] 
mny ileteraiine tor tneh y«nr of levy The 
eeee la eoBeeted by the OocteoUar by tt« sale 
of enrtiionies of wolgfmtinB Bveiy emdetad 
Bt hM to be provided by the enptoylog 
t OB srboee b£klf he wae reenriked srgb 


. , Aseam are given 

on it. Failure to provide a cerUfloate Is puntah’ 
able with a line which may extend to lU BOO 
The rate of oem has been reduced by the Govern* 
ment of India from Rs & to Ka. S hir the year 
1st October lUSti to SUth Iteptember 1939 The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
fostanoe. to apply only to emigration for srork on 
tea plantations In eight spelled dlstrlols In 
Assam, but power U retained to extend Its appll 
mtiou to other industries and to other dlstnhte 
in AssamlfneONwary 

StaGstiee and luformailon with regard to the 
number of einlgrante. cxmdItloiM of life, health 
and work and wages of labourer* workhtg on tea 
plantations la Assam are contained to the Annual 
Admlolstnitlon Beporte on the vrorklnB ol tte 
Assam labour Board until 1983 niM of the 
(kmtroller of Emigrant Lahtw efter 1934 
A good state of affairs Is shown to exM In 
Indian plardatlon* by the 1987 Annual Bepdvi 
on the w<wktnf of the Tea DhArlots Eml(pant 
labour Act The Province of Bombay 
cMiilnued to be an oneottiroUed emlgratloQ 

but noCwlthetaiMling this, M7 aoula 

were recruited from this area during 19S7 
Recrultnient during the year, however, was 
mainly cairled on In the oontroUed 
emlgratiufi areas of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madras, the United Provtncee and the f^tlrai 
Provinces and Berar The total unmber of 
soul* recruited in 1937 amounted to 20,083 aa 
against 88,178 durtim 1980 Recruiting eoate 
for the year were Rs 03 18-0 per som and 
Bs B3-12-0 per adult 

The total population of adult labourers 
working and not working on tea estates in 
Aseam was flOl.SOA at the end of 1987 and of 
ddldreu 582,809 making e total population of 
1,188,084 The average monthly earnings of 
men. women and diUdren settled on the gardSM 
amounted to Rs 7 3 5, Rs 6-13 7 and Rs 4*4 7 
respectively, In the Assam Valley and to 
Ra 5 10-11, Rs 4-1 10 and Rs 2-1^9 ree* 
pecttvMy, In the Surma Valley The birth rate 
was SO 60 against 82 92 deaths per rattle lu 
1937 as compared with 36 46 and 22 80 ree* 
pectlvely In toe previous yeer 
The tea garden population eonslita mostly of 
Hindus, Chrlettaits and Antmlsto. llic number 
of MusUms Is InalgnHlcant PfT>par fedlHlaa 
are given to the labourers for the obaervanoe of 
Gieir reapeettve rites and rcilgknis festivals In 
all gardens FacUitlea for playing fOoChaU. 
koekey and other outdoor games are also afforded 
by several gardens 

We have received information as we go to 
Pnae that the Governme n t of Asaem have 
loeUtnted en Kmialry tkunroitteic with the 
foQowlag members to obtain end Ott ell p o ssi b le 
tnfarraetloo regwrHng the frequenrw of Mrtkee 
and dletorbaooe* in the tea gardens hi Assam — 
Mr B K Ohoili, CootroUcr, Emigrant laboMr, 
Chainnaa , 

Mr r W HockenhoO. reprceentliig the Indhui 
Tea Aseodatloo . 

Mr. Baidyanath Mokberjae, 


Mr Aronkumar Chanda . and 
Mr DeUawar^waaa. 
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LABOUR IN INDUN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS 

The conditions of emplo^pnt of labour to 
Indian mines are goTerned by the Indian Mine* 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935 The Act of 1923 which came into force 
from the Ist July 1924 replaced the earlier enact 
ment of 1901 'ITie Act of 1901 contained provi 
sloos designed to secure safety In mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Art, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers No limits were pre 
scribed for dally hours As some mining manage 
ments preferred to liave longer week ends otf and 
others to work tlietr inlmts by shifts, the maxi 
mum Weekly hours were crowded Into as few 
days as possible and excessive dallv hours con 
tinned to be worked There were cons*, qiientb 
Insistent demands from the renri’sentatlves of tlw 
miners for I he fixation of a dally limit and the 
Oovernnient of India tlu rofore Introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Asst^mbly In March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours at twelve There 
was a considerable Ixxly of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select t\»m 
mittoe appointed to examine tlie Bill The 
majority of the Committee, however aditered 
to the principle of a twdve-liour shift as pro 
poiHHi 1(1 the Bill blit agrtsMl that an eight hour 
shift should be gradually workml up to and they 
reoonimendi^t a re uxaminatlon of tlie whuh 
question after the new provisions had Ixhii In 
operation for a tierlo*i or three yi>ars A dally 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed by tlie Amend 
Ing Act of 1928 which was brought Info effeit 
from 1st \pril 1930 

The Boy's! OominisMoii on Indian Lalwur which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reat hod by the Selret Committee 
A minority of the (’ommlsslon advocated an 8 
hour day whih the majority favoured a 12 hour 
day but they suggeste*! that weekly hours above 
ground should nslueiHi to 54 In the 

maauwhlle, the Flft«*nth St'sslun of the Int-erna 
tlonal labour (Vmferenne adopted a limit | 
C^ventlon ooucnrnlng hours of work In coalj 
mines, framed solely with reference to oondUiuns 1 
In Buropoau countries, and this Convention pres ^ 
oribfd that tlw lioara of work should be limited 
to 7| tier day In underground coal mines and to 
8 Imurs a day and 48 hours a week In open coal 
uUnes The Convention was placed before the 
Legtslatlve Aaaembly on the 24th Ft Iwuary and 
before Uie CouuoU of BUte on the 22nd Mardi 
1932 aud resoluUous wem adopted by both 
chambers to tlie effect that Government should 
re*examlue the whole position The Qovemiuent 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and ou receipt of their replies 
intr^uoed a Blit in the IjRgtsJatlvn Aaaembly 
ou the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
In mlotog Imurs It was passed in the same 
session and was brought Into effect from the Ist 
October 1915 The main provlslooa ot the 1935 
Amending Act are as toUowa ~ 


Indta. 

(a) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week 
0) No person employed abovegronnd 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more tlian 64 hours In any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day , and 
the periods of work of any such persrin are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
Intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours 

(e) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground In a mine arc to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time ho returns to the surface and are 
n<»t In any one day to spread over more 
th in nine hours No person Is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
IJcrioda of work and where work below 
ground Is carrinl on by a 8y8t<m of relays 
th<* periods of work of all persona employed 
In the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be re( koned from tluf time the first person 
of the nluy Kaves the snrfatu to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surfaci' 

(d) Ihe employment In auy mine of 
(hUdren under fifteen years of age Is pro 
blbiteil 

<«) Accidents whk h cause bodily Injury 
resulting in the enforced absente from work 
for more than seven days are to be rwtorded 
In the prescribed manner 

PROHmrnON of the EMn^OYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

Tlie Government of ludla promulgated 
regutatloDS under soetlou 29(1) of the Indian 
511n«s Act, 1923, on the "th March 1920 prohi- 
biting tile empluiment of anv womau under 
ground in the coal mines In Bengal. Bihar and 
Orissa aud the ('enttad Provinces and the salt 
mines In the Punjab wlA affect from the Ut 
July 1939 and in all othca Biines with effect 
from Uio ist July 1929. At the summary ex 
l1u«1ou of women In the natu coal fieliis would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation In 
the industry a principle of gradualneMf was 
laid down and It was presrribed that in mines 
In certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so emidoyed at any 
time In anv mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed undergroond 
The annual decrease was to ^ 3 wt cent in 
coal autl 4 per tent lusatt mines The number 
of females employed nndeiground in mlnea alnee 
1929 liat been a» follows 

1929-24,089, 1030-18.984. 1931-19,841. 

ll9S2-U.71l. 1938-12.799. 1834‘ll.m 

1 1935-9.951 , 1937 7.301 . 1938-3^7. 
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HOUBS OF WORK AND CONDmONS OT EMPLOYMENT. 


If one i> what tlir nvont rmiarkaMe 
fealore in Intliau th(* uniwiMtintz 

aniwer would in the f'xUtfin c ol a l*r»lW^rln»: 
variety of condition*' ol work and nutdo.imnt 
Thee vary widelv not oid^ Iwtwoin lndu»tr> 
and induvtr) and icntm and irntre Lnt at»>o 
between unit and nuit in the f>aror Indu^'iry 
and in the ^arao centre tine wonid tmafzine 
that it Khouid poKKibk to find •^omef'taudard 
inatiou of condition* in unit* whlcl» are under 
the same administration *urh a* in Government 
railway* whl«h are umi« r tin (ontrol of the 
Rallwat iloard, or. In comern* of i\|*e* whbh 
ureafntiah**! to iarije and i n fluent lit i a Ksoclation* 
If a idmUarlt) of cootiUloii* is t(» in found in 
two or more unltii ltd* would ttn due more to 
coimideote than ls> intetition Itte atrertloti 
of individuality and a stnunt dhllke of ihaiiye 
are the keynotes to Die j)ro|**r iiiidemtaiidlni; 
of the U'k of standardisation in ihdustrial 
roudltion* In India, and okl custom* die hard 
To attempt »u adM|uat« deacTi|>tton of loiidl 
tlon« of work and erardovment under Uie thirty 
Olid bead* into which this thajiGr 1* dlvldetl 
for each of the score# of ia<lustrie«< whkh exist 
III India would require' spare greater than tliat 
given to all the sutijert* whl( h liave l»eeo 
dealt with In tills voiiiinr Ihc situation Is 
(uMhi r loiQiillrauvl h> the fait that I'omlltlon* 
vary widely lietwein oruanUed and uuorgaidsid 
louctriis and also as I'ltween lomerns louduit 
id on the one hand Ity (loverutnfiit, Imal and 
public bodlis andonthi othi rliy private indlv I 
duals and < ornttanli * At the liesi, therefore 
It I ail only he {wtsslhle in givt broad generall 
salions for the more Important industries ami 
miltaatluns as to wlicre furtiier Information 
I an be found As tar as tlie lalix'r is com 
cerned, we mav at omc state that tin report 
Of the Rovsl (omml-sion on liHlian t>abour 
and the various apfwiiillii » lo ttiat report 
coi^lniug the oral and writUri evkleme of tlie 
Ooveminc'iit of Imlla, the lUUway itoanl, the 
various provincial itovemmeuts and iviiier 
bodies and persons rontain a itreat deal of In 
formation on a liost of snfijerts The desrtip- 
tlons of the conditions existent in \92A-i9 
which are coiitaiued in that report are, how- 
ever, somewhat out of date As far as oondi 
lions in factories are cum-enied, the various 
provincial annual factory adrainlstraiioa reports 
and the sumtnarW annually lotapiled by the 
Oovernment of India on tlie basis of thcae 
reports give valoabie mformation on hours of 
work, etc lafomiation on roudttlons in Indian 
inloes is coatalood in the annital all India 
mlnet admlnietration reports The laat word 
on alnaost all phaMm of cooditlous of work and 
employmeot is, however, contained in tbeaerkw 
of lour admirable reports pobtlslied by the 
Ootemraent of Bombay in connection with the 
Oeoeml W»e Census conducted by the Ilorahay 
Labour Oflue tn alt the perennial factorie# 
of the Province qI bomhay in 1934 Thaae foor 
raporta cover (i)theen«docefiog. (?) the print 
Ing, (3) the textltt (cotton, sUk. wont and 
fao»iBi 7 )aDd (4) all the reniaintDR perennial 
fnetary todoitrien. It is true that these reports 
are of n aonewhat thaHcd character in ao far 
aa tanrMary coneemed, bat owing to the 


I xinti lice Ilf Itmumerabie variations, Uie reports 
are folly iiidhative ol coiidHions in the whoJo of 
India 

, HOURS OF WORK. 

riw exist ins, rsstrli-llons in Imiits of work in 
futoriis aud mine* siilijetl |o the ludtaii 
Faitmlr* and Mims tit* have i.cen desitlbed 
I til the sections licNilnu witli those Ai ts H|jeak* 
ilng tifoadiv, iMMir* In |•crln^uial fai lories are 
I iimlUMl U> 10 |icr dav and S4 jicT week and in 
seasonal lactorle* to 11 jicr day ami W) ptsf 
I week live cotton textile industry in alnuvat 
'all centres wnirk* a uniform 9 Ikiut dav eaenpt 
Itn a few romerns which work a »| or 10 hour 
I tiav from Mondays to Krlday* and a lioora or 
I 4 hour dav on satuniavs A recent dev elopmont 
In the ivdion textih industry is lt» work ahlfta 
on the ImvsU o' what is known a« 7 Ac ffe/uy 
Jiv this sviiii m a unit does md stop 
I work during tiie norm rweas and oiiotlmies 
I working throughout n whole shift, lilffarent 
iMitclies of workers helmi given raat liilefvala 
,li\ turns and llie remainder helng asked to do 
,i1oul-lc sulmtlfute work for the time Iwiiia 
, MeMus K t> HntuMMm A < *> , ltd in certain 

• of their cotton Mills In Hotnbay t Ity, have iioeu 
I working three stilfts of seven hours taih for the 

list lour or live yeais, luit nmdttlous in these, 
{Mills are highly ratloimliseil tliat is tn say. 

' mon niai liltii s an allolrd to each worker* 
[ slders living ask)*il to mind two sides and weavers 
I six liMirns H« against the nonnni irf one aids 
ami t wo liMuii* As far as (ill .into Mill indtwtry 
Is l•on(erl^ed the Indian Jute Mills AsMalation 
, rntereil into an agniinitd inh tiih*ii to protei I 
and til fend tlie trade ol the Imllun Jute Mills 
whhh I ante into lone on the ]5(ii March 1939 
ifor a tarliMl of live vmr* in the first instance 
I Ihe hmirs of work are ordiuarliv limited to 
ifortv Bvi per week If per icnt of the 
'signatories vide tin redm lion, the houra of work 
’may la* reduced to a miiiiumni ttmit of 4V houra 
I l>ef vnw k and if &1 per i eiit of the slgnatork* 
’ vfdc for an increase the iioura may he rais<»l to 
^a inaxiirtiim ilmll of 54 wlilcJi may b« exceeded 
toiUy under extraordinary clrcumatances aucli as 
)a I vile of prosperity or war Under such 
Uouciitiou# Mhis with g7U looms an entitled to 
iwork up to 72 hourt per week If one tinlt 
in a group of mill#'’ (tr, under the same 
( mauagement does nud; work the full complement 
'of hours alknrahle.lt may tmnafer the unutlUaed 
'number of hours of work to tlie other unit 
under tlie same management All the dock* 
{yards, many of the larger engliicrrlng aud aitnoat 
! all the railway workshops work a 4« hour week 
j but the dally liours vary amirdlng to the noin* 
liar of hours wmked on a slmrl Saturday The 

* hours in many of the mectmnlr siKips at 
textile mllla and to the larger iion-eaijdniHdliMr 
factories are usually half *n liour to an hour 
ie#a tluiB those for process workers nod npproxh 

, ttxato more closely to those in large cnglnMrtnf 
' plants Factories engaged in tb« prodtMtlOA 
I of metalware, however, work Uie full nvmbmr 
of hours per^mible under the FnctorkM Act 
faa also do oil and sugar mUi# Altooai afl ton* 
lioiml factories work a oniform 10 Imtir day for 
(all the days in ihe week except on thn etMtptif* 
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Hoiy rMt dajr which is not always on a Sunday year ending Slst DeoemberlS87 for aUfaotorlea 
eipet^y in the districts where factory owners subject t6 the Factories Act, 10S4 glTea the 
endeaTour, as far as possible, to dose on the following summary table regarding hours of 
local basaar day. The “Statistics of Factories” work in all factories in India — 
compiled by the Government of India for the 


Percentage of laotoriee In which normal weekly hours arc 



In all cases where continuous production every week or fortnight The rhBnge>over is 
is necessary such as in electricity generating so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
plants and certain water pumping stations, period of at least twenty-four oonttouous hours 
work is arranged on a system of three once in one week 
shifts — the different slilfts changing over 

The hours of work in Indian Iflnes vary widely and range from 88 to 54 hours per week The 
following table sets out the average hours worked per week in underground workmgs in some of 
the more Important mining Adds m India during the 3rear 1987 


Mineral Field 

Over- 

seers 

Miners 

Loaders 

SklUed 

Labour 

Un- 

sklUed 

Labour 

Women 

Jharia Coalfield (Bihar) 

49 

45 

45 

46 

46 

45 

BauM 

(Bengal) 

60 

46 

46 

48 

47 

45 

Giridh „ 

(Bihar) 

! 

42 

40 

46 

46 

44 

Assam 


47 

46 

48 

46 

48 


Punjab ,, 


42 

30 

86 

42 

43 


Baluchistan ,, 


85 

86 

1 87 

1 ^0 

36 


Penoh Valley „ 

(CP ) 

60 

48 

40 

48 

60 

49 

0, F. Manganese 


40 

i 48 


1 40 

40 



In open workings and on surface the weekly hours are slightly higher 


As far as railways are oonoomed, hours of work and of a specially light character are excluded 
in railway workshops are ooutrolled by the from the operation of the rdes The Report 
Indian Factories Act Host of the larger running of the Supervisor of Railway Labour for the year 
sheds have also recently been olassifled as facto- 1937-88 states that the number of thoee who 
rles and work In these large sheds Is arranged on occasionally or habitually work beyond their 
the basis of three slUfts of eight hours each rostered hours is limited to certain well defined 
In the smaller sheds where work Is of a fairly categories of staffs such as goods clerks and the 
Intermltent character, systems of two shifts interior staff of the Transportation Department 
of twelve hoars each obtain hat the work of the who are called upon to do flm loading and un- 
tndlvldud Is so arranged as not to work each loading of “ smalls” in addtttou to their normal 
operative for more than 8 hours As far aa the duties Hany “ intermittent categories have 
boon of work of other dssses of Raflway servants now been classed as “ continuous.” 
ate oonoemed, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 

was so amended in 1929 as to empower the There is at present no legal restriction on the 
Governor-General in OouncU to make rules for hours of work of dock labourers In India and the 
the limitation of hours of W(wk of and of grante Royal Commission who examined the question 
of perlodioal rests to oertain classes of railway recommended that the normal daily honrs 
servants Under the new powers, the Railway preeoribeci by law shoaM be fixed at nine and 
Servants Honrs of Employment Rules, 1981. that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
were momulmted and put into effect These mum ol three additional hours oa any one day, 
provide a fiO-hour week lor persons engaged in overtime being paid for at S8| per cent over 
Qontinuons work and an 84-ttOur week for em- ordinary rates On otrculatiou of these pro- 
ployees whoee work is of an essentially inter pneals by the Qovemment of India, moat of the 
mlttent oharaoter. Psrsmis In positions of provtodal Goveminents affected were of <qdalou 
supervision and management or who are already that under the exisUng osganhation of dodc 
subject to the limitations impoeed by other lahou in India, legielatton for the omitrai of 
Acts such as in railway warkshops, nioning hours was not pramoaUe owing to the taMur- 
staffs and watdimen, watwmen, sweepers nmuntabledilBrBltimwhidtwoaldbasatperlsaesd 
aadgatekeeperswlmse work is both Intermittent 4 In enforoeauat. The aothotlty of tto XHMkl 
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Port were tberaupcm advised to try out an 
improvtoed method of decasualiftatlon which 
would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of conalderable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded In securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day 

As far as the Industries not speclflcally dealt 
with here are oonoemed, the hours of work in 
the case of certain Individual units nmy, by the 
standards of to-day, Ikj considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of indastrial lalwur in India has had 
a very salutarj effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non rcgu]ate<l industries and concerns 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of allowing Industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pav 
has recently become of International Interest 
owing to the twentieth sehslon of the Inter- 
national Labour Confirence held in June 1936 
ha\lng adopted a draft Convention on the sub 
Ject of anniuil hollelays with iiav The applica 
tion of this Convention Is of an exceedingly 
wldt cliaracterand It Is intended to covtralmoHt 
every class and type of Industrial and commercial 
worker JRy virtue of Article 2 of the Coiivtn 
tion. “ ev'try {icrson to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled aft< r one year of contl 
nuous service to an annual holidav with pay of 
at least six working days '' The Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by a resolution adopUd on the 
20th Tanuary 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention 

In India, holidays with pay are enjoved 
only hv a very small percentage of th< 
population , but, owing to the preponderance. 
In numbers employed, of the workmen In Govern | 
meat and railway factories and In the factories i 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
ntllity companies, tlw engineering Industry In i 
India easily outstrips all otitcr industries in th< i 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoved , 
bv Its workers The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employers, 
according to the dates wljen they first Joined 
service 

All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — jn the case of the concemh 


to dally rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government Of India who 
imce 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
In three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years* service 

The leave rules for railway workshopmen who 
Joined before the Ist September 1928 vary not 
onlv between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men Were first 
engaged As far as the workmen who Joined 
after Ist September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appoiir to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who Joined before the date mentioned are more 
Itiienil One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen diws casual leave In a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King's Blrthdav or any 17 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees Irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Govemnient of Bombay 
for the purposes of Its General Wage Oensus 
In perennial factories In the Bombay Presidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 00 per cent of the total number 
orapiovevi grant leave with i>ay to most of their 
workers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
Workers or 14 09 per cent employed In the 
Industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only 

In cotton textile and Jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate supcrvlsorv establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave In most units Leave 
with pay to workmen Is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Btirma-Shell Gorporatlon 
General Motors (India), lAd ,and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc Taking 
all Indian Industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be Incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent enjoy leave with pay privtleges 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates — accept- 
ed bfith by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awu^s by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages In unorganised 
Industries where association of workmen Is weak. 


under the Government of India, acoordlng to the upon the decisions of Trade Boanls In India, 
Fundamental Buies , and for tlie factories owned 4he bargaining iA)wtr of the workman, owing 
and controlled bv tlic local GovemmenU accord mainly to nls illiteracy, Is very weak, 
ing to the Civil Service Begulations in force and the employer ia more or less free to fix any 
at the time in the different provinces Daily wrages which be likes or, at the most, to bargain 
rated employees and certain oategorira of meniars with his prospective workman The labour 
and pteoe-rated workers are governed by special costs In all Government and railway oonoems 
ordersaulted to each case According to the rules and in ttio establishments run by local or public 
which are in operation at present, the mlniraum bodies, however, have to be accurately buoMted 
period of leave with pav which can be earned by for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed 
all permanent Government servants Is more than &ch occupation is divided Into a number of 
one month lor every eleven months of duty plus grades or classes and the number of posts in 
tea to tweotv days casusl leave Jn every catondar ’ each grade is fixed , but the basis of grading varies 
year To cite an example of special leave rnks i widely between the different administrations 
for eertaln categories, reference may be made 1 Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
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d«peDds both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and Is not automatic The rates 
for the different grades are determined bj 
"professional ofBoers" as In the case of His ] 
lialesty’s Indian Haval Dockyard or on Infor- 
mation published by Glovernment departments 
of Industries and labour In privately owned 
oonoems, the goremlng factors In wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates In the looallt> where a oonperu is situated 
but once a worker’s rate lias been determined, 
It la not varied unless a general increase or cut 
Is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates In the West are generally elthei 
oonsofldated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the oaloulation of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy Some progress has 
been made In India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates In a few large engineering 
oonoems but this form of payment is very rare 
The most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates , and, 
in some oases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnlghtlv, weekly or fortnightly rates 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
dally rates does not offer anv difficulty except 
in the case of dally rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday Here, some concerns 
pay half the dally rate or pro rota the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
dally rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thudrsay and 
the Friday have been put in Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates, on the other hand, 
used to be so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
UMnthly paid worker of a part of bis dues 
Borne oouoerns calculated earnings from monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days In the month 
and deducted pay for the weekly holiday Others 
made payment for the weekly holiday condi 
tlonal on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put In StlU others paid wages for one. 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
eondiUon that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned were 
ptft in. A few calculated earuiugs pro rofa the 
number of working days In the month Thus 
a worker on Rs 27 per mouth would receive 
Ba 24 for 24 days work In a 27-day month 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages In certain oases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as In the case of 
the Q I P Railway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 houre, or lor a * b4x>k month ’ 
of BO many complete weeks 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty In oases where they are based on 
number of articles produced but they are 
exoeedln^y complicated In cotton weaving 
Some mills My on the basis of weight, others 
on length ^e rates vary according to reed 
space and picks to an Inoh and are forUier 
oompUoated by allowmnoeB for dlfitarent types 


of borders and dobby designs Certain units, 
especially in the printing Industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates Certain engineering concerns in India 
have Introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedanx 
point systems of payment 
I Alloxoancot — The textile Industry In the 
! Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some vear between 
1914 and 1918 Up to 1933, all mills In Bombay 
City paid a moghwart or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent for time rated men and all time and pioce- 
rated .romen In that year the Mill owners* 
Association, Bombay permitted its affiliated 
members to take independent action In the 
matter of wage reductions Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances Although up to 1933 
the rates of allowances were universal, basic 
rates varied widely between mill and mill To- 
day. i>oth basic rates and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has successfully attempt- 
ed to standardise basic time rates in certain of 
the more numerically important unmtlonallsed 
occupations on the basis of consolidation The 
allowances in textile mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and ocoupation and occupa- 
tion The tendency in industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain rallaa} systems grant grain allowances 
In addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages 

Bonutos — The system of paving good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent In several 
Industries in India up to a few }ears ago but 
they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years In November 1937, the Government 
of Bombay held that the effect of the definition 
of *' W'ages ’’ in the Payment of Wages Act Is 
to Incorporate Into wages any bonus that may 
be offered by the employer for good attendance, 
good work, good production or matters of that 
kind and that such bonnses become payable 
whether the conditions governing the earning of 
the bonus are fulfilled or not Tills point was 
tested in a court of law in Ahmedabad and 
went to appeal A brief description of the 
case has been given In the seotlon dealing with 
the Pavment of Wages Act. 

OverfttN# — The term overtime," In general 
parlance, Is applied to all extra time put tai 
by a worker outside his normal spedfled daily 
hours of wcMrk, and in England and many other 
Industrial oountrles Is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to wheUier the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal doelng, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, on a Satnrdny 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday , and 
often go np to more tiian double ordinary ratea 
In India, the Fact<^es Act, 1934, requires Uiat 
the overUme rate for boun in excess of the 
statutory wedcly hours shall be a-ttane-and-a- 
quarter for houra in exoese of 54 and a-ttane* 
and-a-half for hoars In excess of 60. These 
movlslons are. however, apfdlcable only to 
those workers in respect of whom exempthMu 
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from tbo reitrlctlve regulations have been 
allowed Legally, as long as the dailv or 
weakly statutory hoiirs are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers do so On certain railways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time — both ordinary and overtime — is 
credited to the normal hours account and pay- 
ment at overtime ratea does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these arc generally a tlme-and a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns Indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond normal dally hours In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 
time after norma] hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put in overtime arc asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was workM These methods mean that the 
game rate is given for both uorraal and overtime 
work In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid lor overtime 
outside normal hours 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regirds the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of Industry 
in India In scarcely any industry is tliere a 
single period of payment Different systems 
are found in establlshmenta belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district, and 
within the some establishment different classes 
of Workers are paid for different periods If 
generalisations may be attempted, the Jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plan^tlons, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rloe and dour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers In 
Qovemment establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptat or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly paymients for periods from 
the Ist to the l*»th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other oentree In India. The month Is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (Includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur ana several other oentree, 
engineering workshops, dooky’ards. printing 
preesee and for the persons emidoyed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almoat all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnl^ily Wages are 
oaUmlated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases In the iron and steel IndusiU^ 
and in sngar mills and tanneries The most 
general system of payment In the case of casual 
labour is that of daily payment Supervliory 
and clerical atafls in all iodostrial establishments 
are paid on a monthly bails 
The qnestkm of shortening the wage period 
ttKtviBsaUy in India by law to a week or a forb* 
nlibt hae Wtt ecNuldered by the Oovemment of 


India, in consultation with the provincUl Oovem- 
roents and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last fifteen 
years Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Act In such a way as to 
achieve this object The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared tc 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments Their argpment was that If 
rents and bills were to bo settled monthly they 
would be In diflioulties if they had frittered away 
their Weekly earnings 

Penodi elaptifw befor* Payment — The * wait- 
ing period ’ or the time whleh elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of pavmont varied considerably as 
between Industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry The lon- 
gest delays were associated with oonoerns wbidi 
paid wages monthly and in some oases extended 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages h ll due The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative Bockties, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans 

Petmone —\U monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Qovem- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years' service 
has been put In The amount of the pension due 
Is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three vears preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48 Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admltt6<l, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on tlie basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72 
Oommatation up to '>0 per cent of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
coses Outside Qovemment oonoerns, peiuions 
on retirement are almost non-existent althongh 
nuny concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful sorvlce but these are mostly «r 
fratta and caunot be claimed as of right 

Oratuvtiee — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public oodles and a few 
of the larger public componies receive gratuities 
on retirement OratuitiM are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not leas 
than thirty > ears' service lu Government ooo- 
oems In all coses specified periods of qualify- 
ing servloe have to be put In before grotnltm 
, can be earned The roles of Individual admlaJa- 
I trations vary widely but the moat generally 
accepted principle Is half a month's pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months' 
pay in all Permanent Qovemment servanta 
who have put in leas than nine years' oettva 
servioe ore entitled to giatttity if they are corn- 
pdled to retire on memeal eertifloate. 
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ProvtderU Funrfi— These are of two kinds , 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them and (2) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subsorlbes 
to them Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
pensions are oompulsorilv required to subscribe 
to the contributory section of the General 
Government Provident Fund In such cases 
both Government and the Government servant 
concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund All pensionable Government 
servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub 
scribing to the non-oontrlbntorj section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pies to the rupee of income at the option of 
the subscriber Very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly l>eoause, apart from 
the compound interest wldch his subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay 

In cases where large bodies of non-ponslonable 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory pro\ident fund 
sohemoH, special funds such as the State llailways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories' Workmen’s Provident lund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed 
Clompany owned railways have scliemes similar 
to that for State railways Whereas It is 
obligatory for most cjitegorles of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with montlilv pay over 
spccihed limits to Join the provident fund, work 
shop employees with muntlUy and daily rates 
over speclflod limits are p(*rmltted to ixtrcise an 
option Once the option to Join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal Is peimitbd 

Oompulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all ^mauent workmen in the factories ovmod 
by oeitain public bodies such as the Pombay 
Port Trust , whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most munltlpalltles Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporatiom 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
dlstributlug plants, the Itombay Electric Hupply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd , and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention oiUy a few of many, 
provide ooutiibutory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen Se\eral others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly i>ay but the amount 
oon^ibuted by employers varies from 60 per 
cent, to 100 per cent of the amount put in by 
the emplovoe The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it loay fluctuate with the rate at which 
Govemmeut or the employer borrows moucy 
AU provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in reipeot of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own sabBcriptlons at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishl^ their posts but the 
payment of that share of a oontnbutory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 


, pioyer’s subscriptions depends on the pnUlng in 
of specified periods of qualifying service— ^rlodi 
which show considerable variation 
Co-operative Soaetiet — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers Imve co-operative credit 
societies for their employees Almost all railway 
systema in India have co-operative banks and 
tuivings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on tbe whole subject is 
available in the ditfereut annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief summary’ of the movement 
here but a few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would bo of interest 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B B C I Railway (s perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit soi iety of 
Industrial workers in India During the year 
ending 30th June 1038 it liad a membership of 
36,474 with a share (Apltal of llH 4 08 lakhs and 
a reserve fund amounting to Ks 3 68 lakhs It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
In its savings bank branch , and it also issues 
cash certificates to all railway employees earning 
Rs 126 or less i)er month Fixed deposits for 
the year ending Tune 193 7 amounted to Its 2') 74 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs 33 28 
lakhs which, together with capital, gaxo the 
society a working fund of Rs 70 30 lakhs for the 
year The number of new loans Issued daring the 
year amounted to 15,300 and Involved a sum of 
Rs 6’2 04 lakhs The bank has iteeo declaring 
a 10 per tent diyidend (which is the maximum 
payable rmder the Co-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years A spe< lal feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently Introduced for redemption of debts 
Members of tlie society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank wiiich with the assistance of 
tbe Staff Officer of tbe Railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums in return for ready 
payment The total amonnts so paid to mem- 
bers’ creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instalments spread over 72 months 
Tbe ^nk alho con^butes an amount of 
Rs 10,000 annually to a spocial Staff Welfare 
Fund started by the railway administration at the 
Instance of the Bank ’• to look after tbe welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular " Welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the ne^y , by nursing the sick and by 
o])euing hygiene clinics In commemoration 
of its Silver Jubilee, the Bank started a Silver 
Jubilee Benevolent Fund in 1038 out of its past 
accumulated surplus profits of Rs 1,79,849 to 
which additions are to be made from future 
surplus profits Tlie sole object of tills fund 
is to ameliorate distress among the widows 
and children of decreased members drawing a 
salary of Ra 80 per month or under who may 
be left in indigent clrcumatauees 
Ofoxn and Cloth Shopt . — During the period 
of hl^ ]»ice8 In India in 1919-22, several large 
mduwlal establishmeats all over the country. 
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and particularly the cotton textile mlllH in Bom- 
bay City, conducted cheap grain ahopn for the 
benefit of their work-people In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be lioui- 
dated by deductions from due wages With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops dis- 
appeared and last >ear a very few establishments 
indeed had them Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their workers It was thought that all types 
of these shops would have to cease functloniag 
because the Pavment of Wages Act prohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay doe 
or receiving pa\ment'* from their et^lovees for 
purchases from emplojers* shops This is In 
accordance with one of the main cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation At the moment 
of writing, howe\cr, it is understood that cer- 
tain provinces are permitting such shops as 
“ amenities ” for sales for which deductions 
from wages may be made 

Lnang and Admnctg — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers ex( cpt during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required w'orkers to Join Industry 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes In such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to Interest 
and to repayment A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
‘ Advances ’ — applying the term to the snml) 
sums of money advanced against earned wages^ 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers local 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances Is now permitted. 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
layers in India for enforcing dlsdpline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments In this country 
for thelast ten years Early in 1920, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpe^le 
in respect of fines and other matters The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to Justify 
i^slative action for their oordarol were prevalent 
The Bu^eot wras nartly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fuHy by the Boyal 
Oomndsslon on Indian Labour tn 1929-80 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter The Payment of Wages 


Act, which has already been dealt with In an 
earlier section, was passed in 1986, in order 
to implement these recommendations 

The two matters with r^rd to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high demee of absentee- 
ism Indian employers state that it is Inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
In Ills employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentious from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied , but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them 
The luveKtlgations (inducted by the Labour 
Olfice of the Goventraent of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
ijighest in coucems and Industries in which wages 
are lowest and where cotkdltlons of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries In which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1988 were Ahmedabad 3 29, Bombay 
8 30, and Sholapur 10 78 — figures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
oondltioDB must uecessarlly tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to Improve one’s 
lot These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
einployors will have to try and remedy Instead 
of oevlslng methods of enforcing good attondanoe 
and continuity of employment by the iutliction 
! of monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
I ment 

L’nder the Pn>mcnt of Wages Act, every 
employer in every Industry to which the Act 
has been applied is required to draw up Ilsta 
sjieclfvlng the acts or omissions for which fines 
wrlU be inflicted Those lists have to be approved 
by such authorities as the Local Governments 
may prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees 
concenied are working Apart from this 
employers were not required to draw up any 
Standing orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of employment lietween them 
and their emjiloyeeH, and with the exception 
of the industrial establishments (onduited by 
Government or l*ubllc Bodies sufh as Munici- 
palities and Port Trusts and the Cotton textile 
mills affiliated to the Bombay MlUowners' 
AssoclatlOD, very few employers in India 
had framed Standing Orders for operatives 
The Bombay Industrial Bisputes Act 1938, 
however, requires every employer in an industrv 
to which the Act is made applicable to submit 
a draft for such Btaudlug Orders to the Com- 
missioner of Labour wHbm two montiis of the 
date of the application of the Act to any Industry, 
and the Commissioner of Labour is empowerM 
to '• settle ' such standing orders after he has 
consulted all the InteresM concerned In the 
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InciUBtry Appeal ajjalnst the orders of the 
Commissioner of LalK)ur lies with the Industrial 
Court constituted under the Act 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Residential buildings In all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of Invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay No 
country In the world expects its landlords to 
be philanthropists In the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for , and although cver^ 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Gkivernments are expected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations At 
the same time low paid wage earners In crowded 
and congested industrial areas can hardl) bo 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
rents demanded bv the landlords In such 
oases there can be only two alternatives 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer The 
first does not appear to have received much 
oonsideration at the hands of Industrial 
employers in India The second is a lament 
which has bcten recited by almost every Com 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in Iiulla during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation , and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a verv 
small percentage Indeed of the total industrial 
potation of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of Industrial housing continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty-five crores of rupees to 
date In providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of tholr employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 ohawlB with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 ohawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all The rents of 
the tenements in these ohawls vary from Rs 5 
to Be 8 per month The ohawls situated at 
Na^um and Sewri and at DeLlsle Road are 
In wlr demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worn chawls oontiimed unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
were situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offered 
few of the amenities of city life The Coiuress 
Ministry in Bombay, however, decided to 
carry out certain improvements in tliese chawls 
in order to make them more attractive and 
comfortable to live in It was decided to 
Incur an expenditure of ten and a half lakhs 
of rupees for this purpose of which a sum of 
four and a half lakhs was to be spent during 
the year 1Q38-39 and tlie remainder in 1989-40 
The main improvements to be effected are 
changing the position of window shutters in 


the rooms , provision of weather shades to 
windows and corridor openings , the placing 
of teakwood shelves and galvanised Iron pipes 
in each room for drying clothes , additional 
water storage tanks , provision of electric lights 
In the corridors of each chawl and also In the 
rooms of certain chawls for which a charge of 
He 1 per month would be made for consumption 
of electrical energy , etc The Government 
of Bombay have also made arrangements with 
the Tramways Company to reduce bus fares 
from one aniui to half an anna from Worli to 
Parel, Currv Hoad and Mahalaxral Railway 
stations The Municipalities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, Madias and Karachi, the 
(Jaicutta and lionibav Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low rented tenements for other classes 
of ludnstrial woikers Perhaps the most 
magnltleint st hemes of industrial housing 
(oucelved in India are those launched by the 
labi Iron and Steel Company LUl at Jamshed 
pur and by the impress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These 
mills liaye leased a plot of 2l)U acres at Indore, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The Idea Is to establish a model vdllage and to 
build houses of the bungalow type on plots 
measuring 86'x53' with the limitation that 
building Is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the space provided The houses 
are let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and It Is expected that many of the 
workers will ultimately ovm them The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industrial employers 
In India In providing decent housing for as 
many of their workmen as possible and they 
have built 8,000 residential buildings In Jam 
shedpur for the staff and the employees ol 
their Iron and Steel Works at that centre 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing Many of 
the Jute mil lb In Bengal and ootton mills in 
Bomimy City and other centres have provided 
bousing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers 

The gfueral policy adopted by Government 
in providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
stall near to their work These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
oompanies and oonoemsas well, especially by 
coal mine owners In Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
Ranters in Assam All the collieries la the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved ty^ of houses wbyose 
dssi^, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia lOnes 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with, 
if labourers are found in occupatUm of unU* 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution In Assam, all residential employeii 
on ten estates are provided with rent-tres 
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quarters in barracks or ‘ lines * as they are | boarding and lodging its poor women workers, 
called These are regularly inspected by , The charges are exceedingly moderate and Tary 
district and sub-dhisional officers and everv , from Ke 1-8-0 per month for a child to Rs d 
endeavour Is mode to maintain as high a degree > for an adult Communal factors such as the 
of sanitation as la possible Largo slum i rellgfous prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
clearance prograinmea have been dra\vn up | in the company of members of other communities, 
by Municipal It ies and Improieinent Truste,'wnnt of space and the constructional layout 
in almost all the larger towms and cities In India ■ of the majority of the smaller Industrial estamisb- 


aod mu<h useful -work has lieen done In the 
last two )eara by acquisition and demolition 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst In Ahmedabad A recent enqulr3' ' 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile LeDour, 
Union into Industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no pro>islon! 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells Those which i 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal | 
sources had one or two taps In an area occupied | 
by 200 or more famlilc- 5,000 tenements had > 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and ; 
drainage was conspicuously absent Thc| 
Ahmedabad MunUlpallty has, however, awakened ' 
to a realisation of the seriousness of ttie situation I 
and It has been <lcclded to construct model dwell ' 
Inga on co-opcratl\ e Hue*? for Induatrial workers In ' 
the cltv Owing to llnanclal considerations, 
progress mustnece«parllj be slow but a beginning 
has alreadi, been made The Ahmedabad Mills 
Housing .sodetj a llmlteti llabilitj company 
launclied by tlio Ahmed ibad Millowners’ Ak»o j 
elation has aJifad\ l)iiilto\er (kHt tenements 
The \hmcdal>ad Munlclpalltv put up 100 1 
tenements at a cost of Us 50, (KK) In 1937 while I 
the Majur Muliajan Sangh s;>ent Its 75,0<K) 
on 125 two room tenements during tlje same 
year 

Itoyal Commi^inoH’g Rgcommgndatwnt — The 
Royal Coranilfsion on Imiiau Labour liave made 
several recommendations in connection with 
Industrial housing One of the most Important 
of these was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act In such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers' dwellings The Govern- 
ment of India introdoce<l a Bill in the Legis- 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested 

Rsif SheUfrt, Ihmng Roomu and CanUem — 
Section 33 (1 ) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory lor all factories emfkoying 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelten for the use of workers during periods 

rest Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial estabmhmenta in India do provkie tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen 
Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this UtUe effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with moat of the large factories 
In the West Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs E D Sassoon d; Co In 
Bombay This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the Ci^ has estatdisbed 
large canteens in all their miUs Hie manage- 
ment in each case bears the salaries of staff 
and the (m<ooet for equipment, and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at aetnal cost 
The Company has also established a hostel for 


ments arc among the reason* given by the 
managements who do not provide rest snslters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for ludu^trlal workers alone In the 
absence of such data It is not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters The problems associ- 
ated with health are nlwa j s difficult , they are 
much more so in a country like India where 
the solution of the problems aHiw>olnted with 
ph\shal lualtl) and social environment la 
cornplimtcd bv the evils of Ignorance and 
pn\(rty to wbirb is commouh added a fatalistic 
outlook arising It may l>c, from the low standard 
of living which has been the experience of 
HO many generations past Climatic (onditions, 
bigblv insanitarv housing conditions and the 
illiteracy of tlic people also contribut<» to ro 
currlng out breaks of such deadly tropical 
dls<a8cs as cholera and stmillpox in epidemic 
form The widespread prevalence of malaria 
in certain fongested areas of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras is responsible 
for a coiiHlderablp undermining of the health 
and the vitality of the poorer (lasses who cannot 
nlford to sleep under mosquito nets and al- 
though the more advance(l municipalities are 
(doing all they (an to combat the disease by 
'filling up wells and surface treating small 
I iKmds and pools of stagnant water, malaria 
I still continues to take a big toll of human life 
I /fm ftm and tuberculosis In Bihar and Orissa, 
{Irifa azar among tlie Jute workers in Bengal and 
I tuberculosis in the Punjab are some of the 
I many disease* which are widely ijrevalent In 
I certain tracts Kala azar has been steadily 
t gaining ground in Bengal within recent years 
land tire figures for the quinquennium 1032 86 
t show that the number of cases treated in the 
I medical institutions in Bengal rose from 105,840 
;to 137,791 The mortality recorded from this 
I disease during 1936 was 68 per cent above the 
< average lor the previous ten years 
I The raalntenance of the good health of town 
( and city populations is in the hands of the 
I municipalities and although all proviociai 
Governments appoint health officers for groups <rf 
districts to supf^ise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Oovemments in these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal character But wherever 
control is possible, Ooveniment have done mneb 
to make lor an improvement in sanitary and 
bygimlc conditions For example. f(dlowlnf 
the recommendations of the Royal Commiseloo 
on Indian Labour in the mattw, several pro- 
risions for the maintenance of the good heal^ 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1984 Tb^ inelode 
the maintenance of cleanliness in aeeordaaoe 
with rules to be framed by local OovenuneaU 
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with regard to lime or colour washing, palntiog, 
deodorising and disinfecting , the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and tne adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the Inhalation 
of ^s, dust and other Impurities generated 
in the course of work, the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories In which 
the humidity of the air is artlflciaily increased , 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker , the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting , the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing , and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers Remarkable progress 
has been recorded during the last two years 
with regard to the installation of air conditioning 
and cooling plants , progress in this direction 
was hitherto confined mostly to spinning and 
weaving sheds but during 1938 and 1939 ex 
panslons have been made In other departments 
as well as by Installing large iioods and trunks 
harnessed to powerful exliaust fans, to enable 
the steam to be drawn awav from slslng cy- 
linders Attempts are also bi'ing made to 
reduce dirt to a minimum and nmn> cotton 
mills are Installing special plant to (arr> titc 
dust away 

As in most things connected witli the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
fn addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
Justify them As all the industrial workers of 
Qovernment liave free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establislunents has not been 
oousidored necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
faculties in most of their own estabiisliments 
such as His Majesty's Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Ilactories Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers Following the 
lead of Government and public and local Imiics 
In the matter, almost all the large labour emplov- 
ing establishments in India— cotton and Jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc — maintain fully equipp^ dispensaries 
In charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers 

It is of considerable Interest to observe that 
Uie Municipality of Bombay, in their biidget 
estimates for the year 1939 40, liavo set 
aside a sum of Bs 60,000 for the free dls 
trlbution of mUk to undernourished children 
at^nding Municipal schools In the Cit> of 
Bombay AU children attending such schools 
are to be periodically examined and those 
that are found to be suffeiing from malnutrition 
and who are physically weak are to bo given 
6 ounces of milk every day free of charge 
Since March 1939 about 2,000 children are in 
receipt of this benefit every month 


Maternity Benefits — A Bill introduced by 
Mr N M Joshl in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide lor 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly In 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces 

S EiBBed thsir own Maternity Benefit Acts The 
ombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons oonoem- 
ed Under these Acts, all women workers 
employed In factories are to be oompulsorlly 
rested for three to four weeks before child blrtn 
and for four weeks after clilld birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
to about half their usual pay during this 
period During the \ ear 1 938, tlie Government of 
Bombay extended the operation of their Matcrnl 
t> Benefits Act to women employed in all 
Industrial concerns in the Province The Bom- 
bay Munlclpalitv startid a maternltj benefit 
scheme for its halalkhore and scavenging women 
In 1928 B> this stheme, the classes benefited 
receive a benefit of leave on full pay for a pirlod 
not exceeding 42 consecutive days In Assam, 
voluntary maternity benefit schemes have been 
adopted by almost every tea estate of repute 
W bile pregnant women remain at work, tliev are 
put on light work on full ratx^s of pa\ During 
periods of advanced pregnanev and after clilld 
birth leave on half pay is usuallj granted and 
In some cases full pav Is allowed and a bonus 
at child lilrth is often granted in addition 
This bonus is in some east's conditional on the 
thlld being healthy The Assam Rnilwavs 
and Trading Company and the ^ssam Oil 
Compan\ grant six and throe months’ leave 
respectively 0 !i half pav Several estates lu 
tlie Coimbatore District of the Madras Pre 
sldeney either paj lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women (onctrned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement Planters 
in Madras deildod, earh In 1939, to pav a 
bonus and bear cliarges in tonnevlon with the 
free feeding of tlio mother for periods of three 
weeks eacli before entrv into and after leaving 
hospital Provincial Factory Administration 
Reports for the Bombay Presidency record 
that the Bombay Maternitv Benefit Act is 
having a restrictive influence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad 

Prwutums of oraches — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legiiUation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factorlee 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarllv employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the sapervision of 
the children In such rooms (or creches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter Crbohes are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
quaUfled dau (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the miUowners 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of ttiese 
creches by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early aa 1924 Creches were alio 
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provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
Increase In the number of industrial accidents 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s (Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report aoddents more 
frequently than in the past But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one , and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply within the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an i 
organised “ safety-first ' ’ campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both neoessa^ and desirable 
Under the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all railways In India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda These Include the putting 
up of safety posters and safe^ards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places , the free issue 
of Illustrated booklets on accident prevention , 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines, addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures and the organisation of special 
safety- first committees in the larger workshops 
The Factory Department of the Government of 
Bombay with the asaistanoc of the Bomba} 
Mlllowners' Association and the Bombay Mill 
owners’ Mutual Insurance Association has made 
good progress in the posting of safety-first 
posters in cotton mills in Bombay City , and the 
Mlllowners Association In conjunction with the 
St John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
for first aid training with effect from 1931 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay Fort Trusts 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of organisation of ’ safety 
first' measures It Is of interest to note 
that most cotton mills In Ahmedabad 
had also established safety- first committees by 
the end of the year 1938 

The provisions contained In the Indian Fac* 
tOTles and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1 934, and the rules made under these 
Acts In connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here It may, however, be 
of IntereBt if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents 
The IndianlFactories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodliy injury whereby the person injured is 
m-evented from returuing to his work in the 
nctory daring the 48 hours next after ttie occur- 
rence of the accident All classes of aoddents 
namely, fatal, serious .(« aeddents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factmiesand to the IHstrlot Magis- 
tmteand in cases of any accident resnlUng in 
death to the offieer (neba^ of the police station 


in addition It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take stejM 
for the prosecution of the p^eon oonoemed if 
It is found that tlie death or serious Injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local Govern- 
ment, even though no Injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person The provrlslons 
contained lu the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained In the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs In a mine has to be roauded in 
a special register to be kept for the purpose 
I Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Govemmeuts had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily acoesslMe 
positions, of first aid anpllancos containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton lu ail factories employing 
over 600 operatives Section 32 (b) of the 
1984 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appUaucea and to provide for their 
custody in ac(M>rdanoe witli rules to be framed 
by local Oovtrnmonts in the matter 

UnUSATION OF THE WORKERS* 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Heed Committee), appointed by the 
Oovemmont of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
Into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, xnUr aUa, of opinion that 
emplovers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure. In order to keep the 
workmen both content^ and happy and out 
of mischief In pursuance of the (^mmlttee's 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills In the Bombay Presi- 
dency — noubly the Currlmbboy Ebrahlm group 
of mills, the Sbolapur Bpiunlng and Weaving 
BUlls and the Tata MlUs—inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facUities for edocation and 
recreation All these groups formed special 
welfare Institutes and plac^ them under the 
charge of special welfare officers Much good 
work was done but with the depression lu trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties lu which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned Today, few miUs are 
doing anything for the proper ntiilsation by 
their workpeople of their leisure hours The 
pioneering work in this field is being done 
oy the railways All railway svstems have 
established sports clubs and institutM at 
suitable distances and places lor the recreafcioD 
of their employees The railways provide 
Und, hnildings and equipment and the Insttintee 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own Bubecrlptions In certain cases errata dub 
bouses and institutes are provided lor oflhMts, 
lor nott-gasetted Europeans and Anglo-liidians 
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and for Indians and In a few cases for the lower It la proposed to have a band-stand at tho 
tsrpes of workmen as well All forms of sports Worll Centre The pavilions will be used for 
and recreation are indulged In at these Institutes lectures, for Indoor games and for adiilt education 
and railway hockey and football teams are t lasses whlcli will be held at night at each centre 
among the finest in India It Is also proposed to conduct nurserj schools 

Almost aU the larger labour employing and sewing and litorar\ classes for women 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, during the day time Films will be shown and 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger regular visual Instruction given at each centre 
munlolpalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works Nor will outdoor activities be neglected The 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation ojwu sjmces lu the vicinity of the pavilions 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills '^iH be used for outdooi games and sports 
at Nagpur, etc, have devised wide welfare such as football, vollev ball, liocke> , badminton, 
sohemes and lu many cases these are under the etc , and all the centres will bo equipped with 
charge of special welfare or labour officers radios, ocean waves, giant strides, see-saws. 
In some cases grants iii-aid are given to such swings, etc 

outside organisations such as the Young Men’s The <loveriuiient of tlie I nifed Provinces 
Christian Association, the Klrkee Education set aside sums of Its lOiKM) (subsequently 
Society, the Social Service Z/eaguo, etc , to take increasod to Ks and Ils JO.OdO In 

charge of certain sections of welfare activities their budget estimates tor the vears 103«-3» 
particularly with regard to recreation and the and l{M9-40 for the same purpose Four 
educAtion of both workers and workers’ welfare centres w-ere starttd lu 11)38 and two more 
children during 1911) Dm of the latter — at Lucknow — 

lleforeucos have been made throughout Is run by the Motilal Memorial Society to 
this note to the manner in which the Govern which a grant in aid of Es JOO jter luontli 
inent of Bombay leads the other Provincial is given lor exjveiuliturt on the centre The 
GovernmeutB lu India lu their roaloug care work done in the welfare centres hi the United 
of the welfare of labour Striking proof of Provinces is much along the same lines as tliat 
this is to ho found in the amount of Rs loo.fKK) done In Borahav but the former have dispensarie* 
set aside by the Bombay Government lu their vvlth qualified honorarv dextors and full time 
budget for 1918 19 for ‘ industrial welfare" compounders and dressers attached fo them, 
and to a furtlier amount of Rs 20,(M)t) set aside A trained inidwiie 1ms been a])polnted for 
for building recreation centres An additional carrying on livgionc and sanitation projmganda 

E rovlslou of a lakh of ruiiees (Rs 59,OOU for among working classes and hei servltes are 
ulldlugs and Rs 4l,(JUU for welfare) has been placed free ot uharge in dcllverv cases whenever 
made In the Bombav budget estimates for re<iulred 

tile year 1939 4U for tin* same purpose The As far as education is ccjucerucd, the railways 
object of Goyerument is to provide social are again pioneers lu the facilities provided 
amenities for Industrial lalamr in the most both for the education of their Illiterate staffs 
important Industrial areas of the Province and for the children of different classes of railway 
A ueglntilng In this direction was made by Mr employees The N W Railway has started 
Ramnath Podar, Managing Director of the three experimental schools (or adult workers in 
Toyo Pcxlnr Mill, Boinhav, offering to build thcloconiotivesheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Kotri 
a recreation pav lllou at De Lisle Road, Bombay, The experiment Is coniincxl to locomotive staff 
in memory of his brotlier at a cost of Rs 25,000 as the majority of the staff In this branch are 
The foundation stone of the Runibllas Auan illiterate and education iirovldos a great Induce* 
dUal Podar Recreation t entre ' was laid by ment In tliat wages can practically be doubled 
the Prime Minister of Bombav on the 22ucl by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades 
November 1938 Government are building of running staff The East Indian Railway 
similar centres at Nalgaum and Worll The has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
I^Llsle Hoad centre started functioning In of the operative department Ine BB A 0 1 
Marchl939 ns also a similar centre In Ahmedabad Railway have six sc^hools for imparting instruc- 
Sultable sites for the same purjKise are being tion in the three It’s and as an Inducement to 
selected in 8holapur and other textile centres study a bonus of Bs 5 Is paid to each man pass* 
Mr C 0 S Ham has been appointed Labour Ing a simple test With regard to the ohlfdren 
Welfare Officer and he is assisted bv one male of railway employees, In addition to about 
and one lady full time and several port time 100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
welfare officers The whole scheme is under children, all the railway systems In India main* 
the personal direction of Mr GultarUal Nanda, tain a total of nearly 100 schools (or Indian 
Parliamentary Secretary for Labour to the children at a cost of over two lakhs of rupees 
Hon The Prime Minister As far as Bombaj per annum These schools are attended by 
Ulty Is eonoemed, Government contemplate over 20,000 children The Hallway Board 
opening up thirty prohibition centres oil over also gives grants amonnting to about Rs 50,000 
the city Welfare work for Industrial workers per annum to aided schools for Indian chiklren 
will be an Important Item at each of these centres These are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
The activities of the welfare centres wUl **^*^*y ««ptoyoe8 
centre round the recreation pavilion which In Bombay, the MonlcipaUty has Introduced 
will include an auditorium, a library, a reading oompolsory education In the F and O Wards of 
room, a kitchen and a restaurant The canteen the City which are chiefly peopled by miU-bands. 
and the restaurant will be run on healthy and The Social Service LMgue maintains several 
hygienic principles and will supply at cheaper ni^t schools aud a Textile Technical Institute at 
ratesbetterqusdlty of foodstuffs than Is availabie Parel for kaparting practical and theoretical 
outside There will be an a k M a (indoor training to actual mUl workers. Ths ficuabay 
gynasium) attached to each oentre. In addition Y.M also oondaots several niidit eoheola. 
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COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first Province in India to 
compile and publish figures for measuring the 
cost of living A monthly coat of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City compiled 
by tlie Bombay Labour Office on the aggregate 
consumption method with July 1914 as the 
base was regularly published in the Labottr 
Oaz<tU from September 1921 to June 1937 
The scope and metljod of the compilation of 
that index are described in the issues of the 
Labour Oazette for September 1921, September 
1923 and April 1929 A pre-war base has, 
however, recently come to bo regarded the world 
over as being k)mewhat out of date for this 
purpose and several countries have been compil- 
ing cost of living index numbers in relation to 
a later year Most of these index numbers 
are now complied with weights which are 
proportional to the relative expenditure on 
the difierent items whidi find a place in an 
average worker s family budget The Labour 
Office of ttie bovemment of Bombay conducted 
a comprehensive family budget enquiry in 
Bombay Citv between July 1933 and June 1934 . 
and using this i*erlod as a base it commenced 
the puiilication of a ntw scries of index numbers 


for Bombay City with weights based on the 
results of that enquiry as from July 1034 
A full note on the method used for the oomptla. 
tion of the new index has been given at pages 
779 to 7S5 of the Issue of the Labour (fautta 
for June 1937 Whereas the old index covered 
24 items divided into four main groups (I Food 
I (17 items), 11 Fuel and Lighting (3 items), 
[ill Clothing (3 Items) , and IV House Kent , 

I the new Index has been made as comprehensive 
as possible by extending the list of commodities 
covered and adding a now group for * MlsoeUan* 
eous expenditure " which did not find a place 
in the old index The new index covers 40 
items dlvideti into five groups (i Food (28 
items), II Fuel and Lighting (4 items), 
HI Clothing (A items) , IV MUcellaneoas 
(7 items), and V Boose Kent The following 
two tables give the cost of living index numbers 
for working classes in Bombav City for the 
montiis of January. April, July ana October 
In each year firstly with July 1914 ns the base 
from January 1918 to April 1937 and secondly 
with July 1933 U) June 1934 as the base from 
July 1984 to April 1989 


Bombay }\orhn.g Class Cost of Living Index lumbers 
Table No 1 
(July 1914—100 ) 


Year 1 

Januar> 

April 

1 July 

1 October 

1 Annual average 

1918 

! 134 

144 

149 

176 

154 

1919 

1 182 

167 

186 

174 

176 

1920 

183 

172 

100 

193 

183 

1921 

' 109 

1 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 * 

1 173 

162 

165 

102 

164 

1923 1 

1 156 

156 

153 

152 

164 

1024 

* 159 

150 

157 

161 

157 

1925 

157 

168 

157 

153 

155 

1926 j 

155 

163 

157 

155 

156 

1927 

156 

153 

156 

161 

164 

1928 

154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 { 

149 

148 

148 

149 

140 

1930 ' 

‘ 147 

140 

ISO 

131 j 

187 

1931 1 

117 

111 

108 

108 1 

no 

1032 1 

110 

108 

109 

109 1 

109 

1983 1 

109 

101 

103 

100 1 

103 

1034 ' 

96 

03 

07 

100 i 

07 

1935 ; 

08 

08 

101 

103 1 

101 

lOSfi ' 

1 

103 

100 

101 

103 i 

102 

1937 1 

104 

104 


i 
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Table No. II. 


Average Prtceefrom July 1933 to June 1934 = 100 


Year 

January 

April 

1 

July 

1 

October 

1 

Annual average 

1 

1984 . j 


i 

97 

100 

99 

1936 . . 1 

90 

98 

101 ‘ 

101 1 

100 

1986 

103 

100 

101 

102 

101 

1937 

104 

106 

107 

108 1 

106 

1938 

107 

106 

106 

105 

106 

1939 

1 

106 

103 





It will be noticed that although the base periods and the method^ used in the rompliation of 
the two different sets of index numbers given above are totally different, the actual index numbers 
for the same dates in the two series are strikingly similar 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Shoiapur compiled on a post - 1 
war basis have been published in the Labour 
GateUe mouth by month since tlie beginning of 
the year 1928 The bases of these indexes are 
the results of the family budget enquiries con* 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1026 
and 1925 respectively Details regarding the 


scope and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad have been given in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Shoiapur 
in the February 1031 issue of the same publi- 
cation The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
numbtr8~for certain selected months as well as 
annual averages — for the years 1928-1939 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 


{August 1926 to July 1927=100 ) 


Year 

January 

April 

July 

October 

Annual average 

1928 

93 1 

1 

91 1 

97 

97 

95 

1920 

99 1 

96 

98 

98 

97 

1980 

93 

89 

88 

, 82 

87 

1031 

76 

76 

76 

74 

76 

1932 

76 

74 

76 

79 

76 

1983 

73 

70 

78 

78 

72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

i 71 

1985 

72 

69 

71 ; 

70 

71 

1936 

70 

69 

71 

72 

71 

1987 

74 

76 

77 

76 

76 

1938 

73 

69 

71 

72 

71 

1939 

70 

69 





Shoiapur Wf making Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 
{February 1927 to January 1928=100 ) 


Year 

January j 

April j 

July 

October 

Annual average 

1928 


92 

96 

06 


1929 

100 

98 

100 

102 

101 

1930 

104 

94 

92 

85 

92 

1931 

76 

72 

71 

72 

78 

1932 

72 

72 

74 

74 

73 

1933 

73 

67 

68 

68 

69 

1084 j 

68 

67 

78 

76 

72 

1935 

76 

72 

71 

72 ] 

72 

1986 

69 j 

68 

70 

74 

71 

1987 

78 

73 

73 

72 

73 

1938 

76 1 

70 

71 

71 

72 

1939 

74 

71 


i 
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A begianlnff has been made in recent years i IttSO Tbe results ot ail these enquiries will be 
by the Central Provinces, Punjab and Iturma ' tiie bases lor the compilation ot cost of living 
to publish similar index numbers The Govern - 1 Indexes for these Provinces In the Gontnu 
ment of Madras ha>e alread\ published a rep«»rt Provinces cost of living index ntimbers ha\e been 
of an Inquiry conducted by It into i<amilv| compiled for !Nagpur and Jubbulpore with 
Budgets in certain important industrial centres ; Januar> 1927 «is base, and in Burma similar 
in the I’rONlnte la the year 1938 and the United , index numbers are complied for four classes of 
Provinces has UMupleted a survey into the subject industrial workers in llangoon on base 1031 ■■ 
but the data were ill the process of scrutinv and' KXt The following table sets out the index 
tabulation as we wtnt to Press The Govern ' numbers for ^agl)Ur and Tubbulpore and for 
inent of Bengal also pnqKise conducting a fnmll) , the four classes of Industrial workers in Bungoon 
Bud,^et liKiuiry in tin latter half of the year for each month in 1938 

Coat of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jtibbulpore 
and Rangoon for each month of 1938 


Month 


January 
lebruury 
Man h 
Apr!' 

Ma> 

June 

Julv 

August 

September 

October 

>oveml>cr 

December 


Base {lerlod Bangoon 


Jamiar; 

> 1927 

BiirmutiH 

lanillK 

1 1 legiiH 
am) OrivsH 

I ■ ' 

Hindu 

stanlt* 

1 

L'hltla- 

goniaus 

1 Nagpur 1 

J ubbuljKiiel 

1 

62 i 

00 

89 


9J 

91 

Ot 

58 i 

88 


91 

01 

68 

67 1 

88 

' 94 

94 

91 

61 

50 

87 

<M 

92 

00 

01 1 

55 

87 

I 

92 

90 

01 

j 5« , 

87 

9i 

92 

90 

00 

55 

91 

1 94 

9i 

93 

00 

! 60 ' 

87 

' 92 

91 

90 


1 i 

87 

i 92 

91 

90 

1 01 

57 

80 

1 91 : 

91 

89 

1 01 ' 


88 

' 92 j 

1 92 

91 

' 01 1 

1 57 1 

85 

- 90 ! 

1 98 ; 

87 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted b> what is known as the extensive 
method ' form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or cximmunity A higher standard of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than tbe primary human needs 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous Items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc , is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living The Bombay 
Labour Office has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one In 1021-22 and the other in 1032-33 and the 
results were published in tbe years 1023 and 1035 
respectively As has alreadv been mentioned, 
sinitlar enquiries have also been conducted In 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and tbe results 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1028 In Burma, the labour Statistics 
Bureau, Rangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry oonduoied 
by tbe Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four ditferent classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon A number of family 
budgets liave also been collected at Cawnpore 
in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces vdth the 
object of compiling cost of living indexes 
Iho cBort in tbe case of the former Province 
proved futile and that Province is not therefore 
at present compiling any such Index. 

The following comparative data regarding tbs 
distribution of expenditure wlU serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working olassss 
at different centres In India — 


Percentage DtMrtbution of Expenditure 


Groups 

Bombay 

(19J2-33) 

1 Ahmedabad Sholapur 
1 (1933-35) j (1925) 

Nagpur 

1 (loi?) 

Jubbul- 

pore 

(1927) 

Rangoon 

(1038) 

I Madras 

1 (1988) 

Food 

46 60 

40 31 

40 25 

64 10 

66 00 

62 7 

62 63 

Fuel and light 

7 11 

6 65 

0 60 

0 62 

7 05 

6 2 

6 67 

filntblng 

7 76 

0 12 

11 86 

10 70 

10 86 

10 6 

4 60 

House rent 

12 81 

10 07 

6 27 

1 92 

1 44 

IS 0 

11 U 

IHseellaneous 

25 73 

28 06 

23 02 

13 66 

13 75 

17 6 

26 06 

ToUl 

100 00 1 

1 100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 0 

100 00 


NOTK — The flgnxes are not Stnetin eomparabU due to differences in tbe items Included In the 
dlfl^nt groups But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in tbe dlstrlhU' 
tkm ofexpeodlton in a general way 
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The itandArd oi IU« is more often than not conditioned by the size ot the family and its Inootne 
The following flgiues are of interest in this connection — 



Bombay 

Abmeda- 

bad 

Sholapur 

Nagpur 

I Jubbul- 
pore 

Bangoon 
^ (Burmese) 

Madras 

Average slco of 
the family (In 
persons) 

3 70 

4 06 

4 67 

4 33 

8 76 

3 01 

0 03 


Its a p 

Ks a p 

Ks a p 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Average monthly 
Income 

60 1 7 

46 6 0 

39 14 10 



8 3 

37 5 11 


It will be seen that the ‘ mlaoellaneona ' 
gronp of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
ofihe average working class family In this 
group U included such items as iutircston loans 
and instalments of debts repaid Dolans In the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases The Iloyal Com- 
mission on labour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of Indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent Its accumulation The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1986 to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
earned wages so tliat they may not be put to 
the necessity of incurring or accumulating debts 
The Qovernment of India have under considera- 
tion certain other pieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the In- 
dustrial worker Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India ha>e amended the Civil Pro- 
oadure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment Another 
recommendation of the Labour Commission 
is that at least so far as industrial 
workers In receipt of wages or salary 


WAGE RATES A 

The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Ofhee ot the Qovemmeut of Bombay 
for the Pro\lnoe of Bombay The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census In India in 1921 but the 
neoeaalty for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of tbe project and to-dav 
Uttla or no d^nlte Information regarding 
rataa of wages Is available for any province 
onteide the Provlnoe of Bombay Such infor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and is contained in a series of reports of quln- 
qnannial censuses conducted In certain provinces 
Into agrioultunvl wages and In the reports of 
Courts of Inquiry appointed under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act or la the reporta of I’ro- 
vlncial Committees appointed by certain Local 
Qovemments to enquire into wages and 
OtmdiUons of emplojment of workers in tbe 
cotton textile Industry Some of the annaal 
tastory administration reporta pnblished by 


amounting to less than Ks 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and Impnsonment 
for debt should be abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
imwilling to pay Ihe Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an exiwrlrnental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on tbe subject was not 
called for The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
A W'orkmeo’s Protection Act in 1984 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collect ing debts a criminal andcognlz- 
able offence Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation 1 be Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill introduced by a non-official 
member In the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction But, 
unfortunately, the motion lor tbe reference of 
tbe Bill to a Select Committee was lost 


EARNINGS 

the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain units and they can by no 
means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular Industry 
or area The annual Mines’ administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for vortain nutln occupations in representative 
mines in tbe provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to tbe same objec- 
tion The lack of nocorate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of tbe century 
and notably by tbe Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory Infor- 
mation on the subject 
Tbe blame for the lack of Information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistiea la 
always an exceedlaglf dUBeult matter and more 
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Particularly so lu ludia whero coaditioas vary 
80 markedly and widely not only between 
Industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit In the same 
industry in the same centre In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
some Indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
pavment To quote an example one textile 
mill In Ahmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations In methods of wage calculation for 
the workers lu each group — (1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on Isjth dally 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month, (2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bl-weekly or for periods of 
14 days, (3) dally, monthly or ' hapta * rated 
workers on the spinning side are paid for 
haptas* or periods of 16 days and these 
haptas vary for difftieut batches of workers, 
(4) women reclorsfand winders on piece rate** 
are paid bi-monthly, i e , for two periods In 
a calendar month, one from theUt to the Ifith 
and the second from the 16Lh to the end of 
the month , and (5) coal and basket carrying 
cooh labour on dailv cjr wwkly rates Is paid 
weekly The situation is further (omplloated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de 
slgnatlng occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and ccmceru and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick 
names Even in conocrus which use standard 
Boglish occui»atloual terms, the position In 
rendered more dlfllcult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes Ihe 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry Into wages iu India, there- 
fore, must bo (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
edueation and instructiou of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proi>er use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible If not nil the mtits in the industry 
oncier survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured 
In view of what has been suted It Is obvious 
that no Government iu India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry Into industrial wages 
unless It h^s at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose The only Provincial Govern 
meat in India which has such a staff la the 
Government of Bombay 

Since Ita establishment In 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the yean 1921, 1928, 
1926, 1933 and 1987 Into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-three yean from 1900 to 1922 , 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern- 
ment and commercial omces In 1922 , enquiries 
into the wages of aU munkclpal employees in 
the Province In 1924, of clerical employees in 


Kallwav and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1923, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City hi 1929, of workers employed in Uie building 
trade in Bombay City in 1935, and of all em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various important 
towns la the Province In the same year In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census coverlug edl workers in alt working 
perennial factories iu the Province incliidlim 
cott4>n mill operatives tTho second part of tmi 
census covering sivisuna) factories was i imducted 
In the wintti of 1935-J6 Lxiept for the results 
of the enquiry Into wages In cotton textile 
Mills conducted In 1937 expresslv for the Bombay 
lextUe Ljibour IiKiulrv Connnltioc, the results of 
all theotlier encjuirles have been published either 
lu Hpeilal reports oi hi artlclm iu the Jjabour 
an etu 

V/\CE RATES 

( ertaln Important facts govern all discussions 
on wa<gp rates hi Indln tlrstlv there Is as yet 
no (rovernmrnt machinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages and, In the absence of strong 
trade unions ('overlng entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates evtept in tin cotton textile 
indiistrv iu Ahmedabad whi<h have been 
accepted both bv einnloyers and employees 
There are also few awaras by com illation boards. 
The bargaining power of the work* rs is moreover 
weak and the cumulative result of all these 
various factors Is that employers arc almcmt 
entirely at liberty to fix unv rates they 
like HecondK, exc'ept for a limited measure 
of standardisation of time rates of wages for 
unrationalised occupations in tlie cotton textile 
Industry in Bombay (dty and for weavers, slders 
and duffers in cotton mills in Ahmedabad, there 
Is little or no standardisation of rates In 
any Industry In the country , and, conse- 
quently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different Individuals 
In the same occupation in one imlt This varla 
tlou in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject tb various additions 
In tile form of dearness allow anoes and/or 
good attendance an 1 efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for porenntage outs Thirdly« 
frequent cliauges are made in the basic unlU 
of time for widch rates are fixed , eg , rates 
whieii are monthly or daily may be chang^ into 
dally or lioiu-ly rates fuurtluy, almost ail the 
principal occupations In Government and 
railway concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablisliments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades 
The basis of the grading in all cases It 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on (he same rates as tboM 
IsUd to the workers who have left In such 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on tl^lr personal ability and dMiee of 
competence and also on the rates previ^t in 
other similar oonoems and the supply of the tjrpe 
of labour required The factors of p«rs<»al 
competence and the capacity of bergalidiig 
power are the nooet important emisMmloae 
In wage fixation The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and Individual among Indtta 
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workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may bo thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations Lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussll in the easel 
of the semi skilled and unskilled operations 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really coinpetent men are able to command 
their due anywhere In view of these several 


diversely varying factors it Is impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre The com- 
piler of this note, however has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following 
figures Quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations In all sections of Indian industry — 


Occupations. 

Most usual 
period of 
payment 

Hates in 

ClUes 

Towns 

Mofussll 



Its 

Ks 

lls 

Foremen (European) 

Montlily 

600 to 700 

400 to 600 

350 to 550 

„ (Indian) 

„ 

250 to 400 

150 to 300 

160 to 250 

Chargemon 


160 to 250 

100 to 225 

75 to 200 

Malstrlts 


00 to 126 

80 to no 

60 to 100 

Steam Engine Drivers 


60 to 75 

40 to 70 

35 to 50 

Ist Class Duller Attendants 


70 to 90 

65 to 80 

40 to 70 

2nd „ 


45 to 70 

40 to 60 

35 to 50 

Firemen 


30 0 0 

27 0 0 

24 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Dally 

3 to 4 



Carpenters, Ist Class 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

2nd ,. 


1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 


3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

„ Superior 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

„ Ordinary i 


18 0 

1 6 0 

1 4 0 

Machinists, Superior 

M 

3 4 0 

2 8 0 


„ Ordinal 


1 12 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

Hammermen 


14 0 

12 0 

1 0 0 

Patternmakers 


8 0 0 

2 8 0, 

2 0 0 

Moulders, Superior 
„ Ordinary 

,, 

2 8 0 
18 0 

2 4 0 

1 4 0 

1 6 0 

Aivotters 


1 12 0 

18 0 

1 4 0 

Welders . 

•• 

2 8 0 

1 12 0 


Masons 


1 12 0 

1 a 0 

14 0 

Cobblers . 

•* 

14 0 

1 2 0 

1 0 0 

ICaohanics* Assistants 


14 0 

1 2 0 

0 14 0 

Weight Lifters . 

»« 

12 0 

10 0 

0 14 0 

Semi-skilled workers (all 





occupations) 


0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 

UnsldSed workers (all ooonpa* 





tlons)— Men 

>• 

1 0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

Uosklllnd workers (ah occupa* 





Moms) — Women 

' ” 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

Th« wily satisfactory criterion on which to 
base anv broad concliulons regarding move- 
ments of wage rates In any Industry in anv 
industrial area or centre In India would be to 
take the total wages bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
groups at any two dates and to asoertain the 
percentage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures Attempts made by the 
Bombay Labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the General Wage 
Census were largely frustrate<l owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for, example in the cotton textile mill 
in Ahmedahad which had been dealt with above 
The comparisons which employers most need 
to-dav are those with 1914, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year All the pay and muster 
rolls for that ytar were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile Industry 
in Bomba> have their ‘ basic * time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed 

Befcrences have often been mode in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent 
for weavers and of 70 per cent for all other 
operatives granted in the textile mills In Bombay 
Olty until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
JfUlowners' Association permitted its Individual 
adulated members to take independent action in 
the matter ol reducing these allowances The 
stages b} which these allowances came to be 
g»nted were as follows January 1918 — 15 per 
cent , January 1919 — raised to 85 per cent , 
February 1920-— raised to 75 per cent for weavers 
and to 55 jier cent for all other operatives , 
flovember 1920 — ^raised to 80 and 70 per cent , 
respectlvelj These allowances were on the 
"basic” rates of 1914 or of some other year 
between 1914 and 1917 — rates which were not 
only not standard for all mills in Boml>ay City 
but which actually varicnl widely as between 
mill and mill For example, the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that In the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry In Bombay Olty the 
average earnings (from basic rates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Bs 1-9-1 and Ks 2 1-6 per day, of aiders 
between Be 0-14-3 and Bs 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Ea 1-10-3 and Bs 2-14-0 

G r day and for women grey winders 
tween annas 8-8 and annas 15-6 per day 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it Is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mUl in Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent higher 
than the pre-war year at the banning of the 

r x 198a During the latter half of 1983 and 
the beginning of 1934 aU mills in Bombay 
effect^ considerable cots in the dearness 
allowanoea and in some oases also in the basic 
rates If a later year be taken for pnrposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay Labour 
OflSce nmde a thrwough survey of prevalmit 
rates, the results of the Oeneral Wage Census 
which was conducted for cotton mUls in Bombay 
City for October 1934 showed that wages in the 
B(mbay mills, for aU occupations, as compared 


with Julv 1926 were lower bv 16 psr cent in 
October 1934 If the twelve most numerically im- 
portant ” process " occupations which cover 
approxinuitel y 70 per cent of the total number 
of workpeople employed in the Industry arc taken 
and if the figures for these are compared with 
the figures for the same occupations In 1926, the 
reduction In wages in Oi.tober 1934 amounted 
to 23 70 i)ur cent and in July 1037 to 25 40 
IM>r cent 

III Ahmedabad the war or doarntss allowances 
paid In textile mills In tliat centre vwrled widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year Is therefore not 
possible, but, as compared with 1926, wages 
in Mav 1934 were 4 i per cent higher This 
however, was neutralised by the cut of fij per 
cent which was brought Into effect from 1st 
Jautiarj 1935 Again, If the most numerically 
Important occupations alone arc considered 
wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 6.20 
per cent higher in May 1934 than in May 1026 
In July 193/ vuges were 8 40 jier cent lower 

In Sholapur, the increases in wages granted 
hy individual mills between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1014 
Kt the beginning of 1020, the Sholapur mill- 
owners gave their first separate dearness allow- 
ance In the form of wages in kind-— certain quan- 
tities of grain— to all those workers who did 
not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month Workers who failed to put In the 
required attendance were d« prlved of this 
lieiieflt and the agitation of both these and the 
other workers for higher rates led to the Sholapur 
mlllowners oonoedlng dearness ailowanoes In 
cash of 35 per cent over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 per cent to ail other operatives 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
ttnctuatlon in prices The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 , but, as compared with 
1926, wages In July 1934 were 20 5 par cent 
lower Taking the twelve most numenoally im- 
portant oocu^tlons, wages in Cotton textile 
milb In Sholapur were 14 percent lower In July 
1934 and 18 88 per cent, lower in July 1937 as 
compared with July 1926 

The all-round effect of the Interim Becom- 
mendatlons of the Bombay Textile I^abour 
Inquiry Committee which wore adopted by all 
cotton mills in the Province of Bombay was that 
the total wages bill In the industry was increased 
b> about 12i per cent or by u< ariv a crore of 
rupees per annum. Similar increases were 
granted fn cotton mills in the Central Provlncea 
and Berar, in Cawnpore and in Coimbatore 

Owing to the lack of the necessary data tor 
the purpose, similar comparisons for other 
tndnstrlM and for other provinces are not 
possible 

EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great valne for 
purpoeee of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper a sses s ment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided however that the term ” eamiiijps ” 
has one uniform meaning to its oompntatloD 
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and application In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for It is commonly 
applied to one of three different values (1) 
gross earnings , (2) net earnings , or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope In correct statistical parlance it 
is none of these three Let ns explain "Qross 
earnings" for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or piece — plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites— or the value of such 
whore thev are not in cash — to which he may 
be entltle<l by virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includts wages given for any jitrlods 
of leave with jMiy which may be granted during 
such pav r»erio<i The allowances may either be 
in the ^orm of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
work Ikmuses may iw for good attendance 
and/or for olllclency Perquisites may bo In the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, etc 
" Net earnings " are gross earnings less dcdiic 
tlons for fines " The amount in the pa\ 
envelope " Is net earnings less any furtlier deduc- 
tions which may be made by an employer for 
bouse rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, |>ayments for purchases from co- 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repay njents of loans from provident fund 
accounts or from co-operative credit societies, 
subscriptions to sports clubs or Institutes, etc 
The amount in tlie pay envelope can never he 
reckoned as oarniugs because every worker is 
ejy>eoted to iwiy for his Incomt-tax, house rent 
and purclmsus and to liquidate his other liabil- 
ities and debts from ids Income In all cases 
whore fining is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be liabitually liable to deductions for fines 
Net earnings ' would most correctly approx! 
mat« to earnings for statistical purposes 
Sufllclont has b^n stated to show how 
difficult the computation of “ earnings " can be 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that Is the reason why the term * earnings ’ 
is so widely Interpreted The most freqiient 
and general usage of the term for statistical 
urpoHos is to take gross earnings in cosh kss 
nes and without >aluatlng such perquisites I 
as free housing free medical atteudanoe and free I 
railway passes tu tlie case of railway workers,! 
and to include travelling allowauocs where tliesc 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are mid for trans 
port to some other temporary sphere of work I 
Thii Is the basis on which figures for ** earnings ” 
were colleoted bv the Bombay Labour Office I 
for the piu-poses of the Oeueral Wage Ceusus , 
and, subject to minor modifications, tor its other 1 
enquiries into wages It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry' 
Into wages, all the persons who are entrustetl ; 
with the work of filling np the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough oonooptlon 
as to what should or snould not be inoloded in 
"earnings " ‘ 


Iwo sets of figures may be complied for 
"oariiings" /I) average daily earningt ascer- 
tained by divining the total earnings for a group 
of workers In any occupation by the total of the 
number of davs actually worked by all the Indi- 
viduals In the group , and (2) average monthly 
earningt ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of the group for a period of one month 
by tire number of persons in the group In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a mouth, monthly 
averages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
Weighted average of the number of days worked 
by ail the units concerned In the month in which 
the shorter period Is contained and bv multl- 
plving the figure for average daily earnings by 
the yveighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures Tor average 
percentage attendance for tlie group Average 
percentage attendance is tlie fteroentago ratio of 
[ the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days in the pav period for the group 

Part 1 of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in the Piovmte of Bombay 
covered nearly a thousand occupations In 
nearly twenty industries 1 or the purposes 
ofthi conaus the Province of Doinbav was divided 
into t<n tcnitxirinl areas and the reports contain 
the averages of dally and monthlv larnings for 
all monthly paid workersin all tlie occupations 
tonccriied In eacii of those ten anas It is 
obviously uot po‘'Slblo for us to reproduce 
the figures here but for purposes of general 
intert st we give btlow (1) the avtrages of 
monthlv earnings for six of the most important 
uicupations which are to be found in all fac- 
tories. but particulailv iu Kngineerlng work- 
shops, (2) the general averages for men in all 
engineotmg and ‘common " occupationi- in all 
factories , (3) the average monthly earnings 
in SIX of the most important printing occupa- 
tions, (4) the general avei ages for " process * 
ojieratlves in all printing presses which are fac- 
tories for the purposes of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency , (5) the 
average daily earnings iu the more numerically 
Important occupations In the cotton textile 
Industry for 1934 with the increases recommended 
bv the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee in their Interim ltoi>ort whith was 
published in February 1938 and which were 
accepted by all Cotton Textile Mills In the 
Province , (6) the average daily earnings iu the 
same occupations iu Julv 1937 in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 8holapur as 
published in the Committee s Interim Heport 
with the recommended lurreases again addra to 
the published figures and (7) the general 
averages of dally earnings for all male and women 
operatives for the whole of the Province of 
Bomljay for all facton' industries In Bombay 
exdudlng the Textile, the Engineering and the 
Printing Industries The figures in brackets 
in the first, the third, the fifth, Uie sixth and 
the seventh tables show the numbers of 
workers covered by the averages to which they 
relate 
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I Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers tn Stx Important 
Graded Occupations — All Factories — 1934 


Areas 

1 

Moulders 

Black- 

smiths 

Fitters 

Machinists 

(tuniers) 

Carptnters 

Painters 



B.S a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Eh a p 

Es a p 


Bombay City 

42 4 0 
(692) 

50 11 0 
(534) 

55 13 7 

(3.985) 

54 3 5 
(1,614, 

51 4 11 

(2,544) 

40 13 8 
(1.177) 

2 

Ik)mbay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and 
Katnagiri 

27 1 6 

(11) 

52 13 4 
(34) 

51 1 1 9 

(404) 

49 3 0 

(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 11 

(29) 

3 

Ahmcdabad City 

36 1 2 
(164) 

51 0 10 
(113) 

49 8 e 
(773) 

44 10 1 
(316) 

54 4 10 
(415) 

38 15 9 
(24) 

4 

Ahmedabad, Kalra, 
and Panch Mahals 

70 12 10 
(94) 

70 8 6 
(64) 

71 11 0 
(411) 

56 4 10 
(249) 

51 1 9 

(35) 

37 8 0 
(33) 


Broach and Surat 

40 8 0 
(« 

46 3 3 
(8) 

63 2 8 
(66) 

54 5 5 
(18) 

41 10 5 
(18) 

NU 

6 

East and West 
Ehandesh 

36 0 7 
(14) 

38 13 5 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 0 
(06) 

36 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 9 
(7) 

7 

Poona, Naaik and 
Abmednagar 

31 4 9 

(70) 

38 4 6 
(64) 

4)7 5 
(473) 

42 6 9 

(183) 

34 14 11 
(164) 

31 7 6 
(53) 

8 

Sholapur City 

25 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 6 4 
(143) 

32 15 8 
(31) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 16 1 
(10) 

e 

Sbolapur and Satara 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 8 

(17) 

i 40 15 4 
(58) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 

(23) 

1 

1 33 8 1 
(9) 

10 

Belgaum, Dhanrar, 
Bljaporand Eanara 

41 1 4 

(57) 

52 2 2 
(93) 

46 1 8 

(466) 

45 4 8 

(174) 

47 3 7 

(228) 

43 7 0 
(88) 

Pieildency Proper 

41 10 3 
(1,059) 

50 6 0 ! 
(970) 1 

53 4 9 
(7,063) 

51 1 4 

(2,772) 

49 9 0 
(3,667) 

40 3 0 
(1,420) 
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II General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and “ Common ” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labourers — All Factories — 1934 


Areas 

Number ol 
workmen > 
returned 

Average 

percentage 

attendance 

Average 

daily 

earnings 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 





1 As a p 

Es 

a p. 

1 

Bombay City 

36,720 

87 7 

1 12 2 

41 

8 5 

2 

Bombav Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Batnagirl 

2,735 

00 0 

1 11 6 

' 43 

2 11 

3 

Ahmedabad City 

8,426 

92 4 

1 4 10 1 

i SS 

7 4 

4 

Ahmedabod, Kaira and 
Panch Matials 

2,136 

87 1 

2 4 9 

52 

12 7 

5 

Broach and Surat 

703 

89 1 

14 1 

32 

1 10 

6 

Bust and West Khandesli 

2,142 

89 4 

1 0 11 

26 

7 9 

7 

Poona, Naslk and 
Ahmodnagar 

4,811 

87 6 

I 1 3 11 

29 

1 7 

8 

Sholupur City 

1,860 

92 7 ! 

0 14 2 

22 

1 4 

0 

Sholapur and Satara 

531 

89 8 

1 0 15 11 

24 

2 1 

10 

Belgaum, Dharwar, Blja- 
pur and Kanara 

3,887 

1 91 2 

17 2 

34 

13 7 

Proaldincj I*roper 

62,941 

1 88 8 

! 19 5 

1 38 

1 1 


III Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations 
May 1934 


Area 

j I’roof 

1 Readers 

1 

Composi- 

tors 

lictter 

Press 

Machine* 

men 

Bailers 

Binders 

Tjpe 

Custers 

Bombay City 

Rs a p 1 
62 9 7 1 
(184) 1 

Rs a p 

38 3 0 
(1,272) 

Rs a p I 
47 2 9 1 
(265) 

Rs a p 1 
21 7 10 1 

(692) 

Rs a p 
29 11 a ' 
(362) 

Rs a p 

28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Eolaba and Batnagirl 

25 0 0 
(1) 1 

22 11 8 
(18) 

26 11 1 
(6) 

14 7 3 
(62) 

1 20 15 0 
(3) i 

25 3 7 

(5) 

Ahmedabad City 

29 8 0 
(4) 

27 5 2 
(97) 

39 8 11 i 
(17) 1 

19 1 7 

(21) 

20 5 8 

i 1 

15 6 8 

i (26) 

Broach and Surat 

1 

47 0 0 ’ 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

34 14 0 
(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

23 S 3 ' 
! ( 11 ) j 

1 

Poona, Naaik and Ahmed- 
nagar 

36 5 1 
(84) 

23 2 11 
(850) 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 15 7 
(140) j 

,25 2 2 1 
(62) j 

23 15 8 
(32) 

Presidency Proper 

i 

57 10 4 
(204) 

34 0 6 
(1.796) 

48 7 0 
(362) 

19 12 6 
(922) 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(162) 
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IV Otneral Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives tn Printing Concerns — Men only — May 1934 


Area 

Number of 
persons 
employ ed 

Average 

percentage 

attendance 

Average 

dally 

earnings 

Average 

monthly 

oarulngs. 

Bombay City 

6,706 

91 7 

OC SS 

Ks. a p 

87 4 10 

Bombay Suburban, Thann 
Eolaba and Ratnagirl 

1 

1 240 

92 8 

10 4 

26 4 2 

Ahmedabad City 

237 

87 9 1 

1 1 8 

26 2 S 

Broach and Surat 

' 108 

92 2 

0 14 9 

22 14 11 

Poona, Kasik and Ahmednagar 

, 1,660 t 

91 8 

1 1 6 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper 

1 7.040 

91 7 

1 6 2 

84 4 9 


r Awraye Ihtiltf hurnmqh.* iii thr numeruaUu nmst important oiiupatiotm in the ( otton frxtiU 
Industry m the I^rucinre of hotnhau actordinq to the nmultn of the ( enerul Wage Otnum o/1934 wUh 
the iiicreoMei't yueii ui aecordance with the rei'ommendiUwm of the Tejctile Laltour Inquiry 
( amniittee (I ntenm Itiport) 


Areas • 

I'm UK 

Sldcrs 

Doffers 

lUcItrs 

Winders 

Two Loom 


Tenters J 





W eavors 


Its a p 

Hs a j, 

Its a p 

J(H a p 

Its n J, 
011 2 

Its a p 

Bombay (.Itj 

1 1 2 

1 1 1 

0 11 10 

(» 11 9 

1 8 2 

(7.208) 

(12.194) 

(9,556) 

(6 116) 

(11,167) 

(24,066) 

Bomtmy 8uburbttn Tliami, 

Koluba and itatiiugiri 

1 1 1 

1 0 9 

011 9 

0 12 2 

0 1111 

1 7 2 


(32*,) 

(828) 

(444) 

(211) 

(525) 

(1,492) 

Ahmedabad City 

1 « 8 

1 2 11 

011 1 

011 8 

0 14 1 

2 0 7 

(5,041) 

(11, >16) 

(8,017) 

( 1 69 1) 

(6 614) 

(25,340) 

Ahmedabad, Kulra and 






Punch Matuils 

1 1 8 

0 14 5 

0 9 2 

0 10 10 

0 12 1 

1 11 6 


(217) 

(464) 

(118) 

(51) 

(294) 

(908) 

Broach and Surat ' 

0 15 11 

1 0 14 4 

0 9 2 

0 8 3 

1 0 9 6 

1 6 4 


I (185) 

1 ( 18<*) ' 

(277) 

(70) 

1 (319) 

(945) 

Last and W cat Khandesh 

0 16 5 

0 12 7 ' 

0 7 5 

0 9 4 

(►8 5 

1 0 9 


( 199) 

1 (744) 

(418) 

(147) 

(849) 

(1,027) 

Poona Nasik aud 4hmed 


1 





nagar 

! 1 1 2 

0 15 1 

U 9 0 

0 7 2 

0 0 6 

1 7 5 

1 

i (46) 

(111) 

(68) 

(20) 

(82) 

(269) 

Sholapur t ity 

0 12 11 

0 11 6 

0 8 11 1 

0 6 11 

0 7 7 

118 0 


(81 1) 

(1,692) 

(1,205) 

(1 449) , 

(‘2 108) 1 

' (2 419) 

Sholapur unci Salara 1 

0 9 1 

0 8 6, 

0 4 9 

0 5 4 

0 5 8 

i 0 14 4 

(108) j 

j (216) 1 

(147) 

(301) 

(98) 

1 (207) 

Belgaum, BIJapur, Dlmrwor 





and Kanara 

0 13 0 1 

0 9 2 

0 6 11 1 

0 9 5 1 

0 5 3 

0 12 1 

1 

(447) 

I (759) ) 

(842) 

(1,115) 

(63) 

(265) 

Prov ince of Bombay | 

13 6 

1 1 1 1 

011 8 ] 

0 10 11 

0 12 7 

1 11 6 

(14,791) 

(28,913) 1 

(21,112) j 

(11,575) 

(24,219) 

(57,558) 


• The Laboar Olflce report gives ilgtires for average dally eamtngs separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers The figures contained in the above table are 
the weighted averages for both male and female workers whether paid on time or pkee ChUdrea 
are excluded 

t The figures according to the results of the general Wage t'ensus have been Increased according 
to the rates or Increase spedfled for different categories of earnings in the Schedule given at page 92 
of the hombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee s Interim Keport and which lias been reproduced 
at page 532 of this section. 

5 '’Frame Tenters” indnde Drawing, Slubblng, Inter and Bovlng Tenters 
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VI Average Datly Eaminga tn the nummcally moat %mportant ocrupatione in Cotton Textile 
Mills in liomhny, Ahmedabad and Sholapvr according to the spenal enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Laimir office in July 1^67 for the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee vnth the increases recommended 
by the Committee added to the figures in the same way as in the above table 


(. entres * 

1 rarup I 
1 TenterK ' 

Slders | 

1 Doffers 

j Reelers 

Winders 

iTwo 
1 We 

Loom 

n\ers 


Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs 

n p 

Rs 

n p 

Rs a p 

1 Kh 

a p 

Bombay 

1 2 4 

1 1 10 

0 

12 2 

0 

10 6 

0 12 7 

1 

7 8 


('1,464) 

(0,240) 

(«. 

040) 

(5 

,001) 

(14,623) 

1 (31, 

.463) 

Ahmedubud 

] 2 11 

1 3 10 

0 

12 5 

0 

10 3 

0 K* 0 

1 

10 8 


(3, '>26) 

(7,193) 

(5 

781) 

(1 

,4 36) 

(6,320) 

(22 

077) 

8holaj)ur 

0 n 11 

0 K) 1 

0 

8 5 

0 

4 11 

0 6 6 

1 

8 1 

(Kll) 

(1,7 3’'>) 

(1 

344) 1 

(1 

200) 1 

(2,460) 1 

(2 

644) 


• The flKures for eiirnltj^ta In the abo\e table were taken from the Intel im llejtort of the 
Textile Labour Enquhv Committee Ibe flguns for TuU for the other textile areas In the 
Province of Jiomhay were not published when we went to Prms 


The dlffereneeB In the twoaetBof fljpirea in 'lables Nos y and M show that there waa a distinct 
fall In canilni^s all round between 1U34 and 11M7 This was partkulurh so hi Ahmedabad where, 
accordlnn to the JJellil Agreement of lUJ') a cut of fij ))er cent wrus efleeted all round 

III The (interal Averages of Daily Eaminqs for all operatives in all faUory Industries in 
the Province ot Boinbuy exdudmg the tngineeriug, the Jejfile and the Printing Industries aif^rding to 
the (nneial Wage < ensns 11*34 


Industrv 

[ (•(ll(ralu^ 

All Men 

r igcs of l»ail\ 1 

All W omen 

irnlugs lor 

\I1 AdulF 
Operatives 


Rs a i> 

Rh a J) 

R' a p 

Oils, Paints Hiul 8(taii 

0 14 7 

0 '1 4 

0 13 3 

(2 4)*0) 

(61 1) 

( 3 1<J3) 

Mat< h Manufat tilling 

1 0 5 

0 0 11 

0 I 3 11 


( 3 2U4) 

(2 174) 

(■>,468) 

Rubber, ( Kiie and Leatlui 

0 K) 7 

0 10 ') 

0 1') 2 

(1 066) 

(80) 

(1 146) 

Refined Hugar Manufa< tui ing 

0 10 1 

0 3 0 

0 JO 0 

(077) 

(H) 

(991) 

Chemical and J'haimui eutUnI 

on 5 

0 10 ') 

0 14 2 


(65 3) 

(212) 

(86>) 

Aerated Water Manufacturing 

1 0 3 

0 13 0 

1 U 2 


(788) 

(11) 

(700) 

Glass Manufacturing 

0 11 10 

0 6 6 

011 6 


(670) 

(58) 

(728) 

Tobacco and t igaritto Manulac turing 

0 10 11 

0 6 2 1 

0 0 7 

(475) 

(ItKI) 1 

(66'>) 

Flour Milling 

1 1 1 11 

0 0 10 1 

1 1 4 


1 (500) 1 

(46) j 

(636) 

Pajiei Mamilacturlng 

, 0 14 ]0 

0 4 10 ' 

0 10 11 

(362) 

(260) 1 

(622) 

Dairying, Biscuit and Sweet 

0 r> 5 

0 10 0 1 

0 1) 1 

(480) 

(3->) 1 

(524) 

Tiles Manufac turing 

0 11 " 

0 7 3' 

0 10 7 


(377) 

(107) { 

(184) 

Power l^kundrles 

ISO 

0 11 10 1 

1 3 3 


(242) 

(10) 1 

(252) 

DlstlUerles 

0 14 1 

0 7 0 

0 14 0 


(164) 

(3) 

(167) 

Gold and silver Thread 

0 9 7 j 

0 8 1 1 

0 0 7 


(47) 

(1) 1 

(48) 


The Reports of the Central ITovlnces and Proxlnclal factory administration reports 
Berar Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and show that the monthly earnings of cotton 
The Coimbatore Court of Inquiry which were weavers and spinners in some other {vovlnces 
publWied during the > ear 1088 give the figures are as follows Bengal &s. 26 and Es 14 , 
of average earnings in individual mills in xarlous Puniab Rs 28 and Be 20 , and Madras Rs 27 
centres but no general figures for the centres as and^ 20 In the Jute mill industry, single shift 
a whole For further detailed infonuatJon hessian weavers earn Rs 31 per month and the 
regarding wages iu these areas the reader most average for both warp and weft spinners is 
refer to tike reports indicated as it Is not poasihle Re 17-4*0 per month. The earnings of women 
to reproduce figures for individual units In this workers in Jute mills varv between Rs 11 per 
note. month for most occupations and Rs 15 per 

month lor twisters 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an Injured 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
compen*«tion fcr an injury eustained by him 
in the course of his employment if the injury 
Is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer In addition, the 
Indian Fatol Accidents Art of 1855 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fault of the person responsible for the accident 
The procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome This together with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
llnaucial disability In undertaking extensive 
litigation had plac^ them in a very disadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation 
Moreo\er, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country , accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, In their results 
were rcRponsiblo for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed In most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 
liasslng of workmens compensation laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
injures! as a result of Industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cascs where the accidents 
resulted In death The necessity for such legis- 
fatlOQ in India was obvious and the Qovern- 
ment of India drew up proposals for a Work- 
mens ('ompensRtlou Act wiiuh they circulated 
to all local (toveruments in 1021 'Pbe pro 
posals met with a fair measure of approval and 
the Oovernment of India drew up a iilll which 
they Intrcslueed in the Legislative Assembly 
In September 1022 After its reference to a 
Helect Committee, the bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmena Compensation 
Act was brought into operation with effect 
from the 1st July 1024 This was the first 

f dece of legislation in the field of social insurance 
n India 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT. 1923. 

In Its main principles, Uie Indian Act follows 
the British model but its precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery aet up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish It from the British Act In its scope — type 
and classes of workers covered — the original 
Act of 192S feU far short of the British Act but 
It was necessary for the Oovernment of India 
to adopt a poli^ of gradoalness In the matter 
•o as to secure the rapport of vested Intereete 
to the original measure The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
toy ameoding Acta passed In 1926, 1929, 19S1 
and 1933 and the Act as It stands to-day covers 
ovor seven million Industrial worksn tn the 
eoantrv. Under the Act, payment of 00 m- 
pensatkm has been made obUpttoiy on all em- 
ployers whose employees omne vttlihi its soone, 
even In eases where there has been no neipl- 
genoe andinjored workmen or the dependants of 
nose klOed can obtain oompensation tn all oases 
when personal tajory has been caused by 


accident arttinff oiU of and tn the cattree of employ- 
merU and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to inisconduot, breachoH of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices Be- 
sides bodll} lujurios the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such os autlirax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treats fur the purposes of compensation, 
as Injuries cjtused by aeddent, provided 
however, tliat the worker tourer ued was in 
the service of the ^ame employer fur more than 
SIX monthn Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original orcuiMitloual diseases In 
1920 in order to bring the Indian law Into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour ( onfpnuco In 1925 
This ll«t was further expanded In 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and Its 
hoinoiogues or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ul< oration or its simiolno, and 13) 
compressed air Ulunss (Orlsvon Dlseast) or ita 
sequelae 

The Boyal Commlssiou on Indian Ijiibour 
made a long series of re<x>miu( n<lations for the 
improvement of the Act, firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types and clussea 
of workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry , 
Secondly, to enhanio the sialcs of M^mpeusation 
payable and to farilltate tlie methodK for their 
payment , and, thirdly, to offet t various (.hnuges 
designed to Improve the administration of the 
measure It is not neoessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the iegls- 
latlou In connection with workmen’s tompeuKa 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if wo gave 
the main pruvlslous of the Act as it stands 
to-day 

CUuees of Workmen Covered by the Act — 
These have betn specified In the diflnltlon of 
the term ' workman” coritalncMl in section 2(1) 
(n) and in Bobedule 11 In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whoso raontlUy earnings 
exceed Es 3U0 are excluded Bpeakiug broadly, 
the Act covers railways , factories , mines , 
seamen , docks , persons employe<l in the con- 
struction, repair or demolitioD of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more tlian one 
storey or of twenty feet in height , or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels , 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work , the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or takliig down any tclej^ph or telephone 
line or overhead eloctrlc lines or cables , aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers , the fire 
brigade , railway mall service , operatloni 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas ; 
blasting operations and excavatioos UsTf 
boat services, cinchona, coffee, rnbber or 
tea plantations, electricity or gas generating 
stations , lighthonses , dnematograpn iffctnre 
prodnclng and exhibiting ; divers elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and ehaottettrs Penoos em^y- 
ed throoidi snb-oontnetors by a person fnllaling 
a contract with a raUway are also covered As 
far as seamen are coneemed, botih seamen on 
ships registered in India and Mioee on sUpa 
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registered lii foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen employed within the pre* 
clnctfi of a fftctorj or a mine but also men engaged 
In any kind of work Incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the beneflts of the Act As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using meAanlcal power and employ 
Ing more than mty persons are covered The 
Governor -General In Council Is empowered to 
bring within the srope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature 

Amounts of Comptnsation Payable — The 
amount of eompensatlou payable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an Iniured or 
deceased workman The term ‘wages’ lucludeB 
overtime pay and the \alue of any concessions 
or benefits In the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc After the moutldy wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa 
tion due Is decided by a reference to ticnedule 
IV which give'' in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes Ihe amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an Injured workman 
whose monthly wages are not more than Ks lo 
are Its 500 for death, Its 700 for permanent 
total and half the moutldy wages for temporary 
disablement For a workman whose monthly 
wages are between its 50 and Us 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs 1,400, Its 11,520 and 
Us 15 respectively The maxima for persona 
earning over Its 200 per month are Its 4,000, 
Rs 6,600 and Rs 30 per month respectively 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs 200 and 
Rs 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement No com- 
pensation imjable In respect of a ‘waiting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused 

(NOTE Permanent total disablemetU moans 
such disablement which permanently Incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total dlsaolement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident ) 

Who are De pendants —TheBe are defined in 
two categories firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally all cases actually dependants , and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position 
The first Includea a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
Qlegltlmate sou, an unmarried Illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or iUe^timate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widow'ed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

OsNsrof.— The interests of dependants in 
oases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all oases of fatal aooidenta 
should be brought to the notice of the Gornmls- 
aionw, (2) In all eases where an employer 


admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner , and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enaole them to Judge if they should 
make a claim or not 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
Indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman 

An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation payable to that 
dependant Is to be deducted by the Coinmis 
Mouer from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer Further, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Rs 25 from the amount of 
compensation fur the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person bv whom such expenses were Incurred 

Administration — The Act is administered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to Ihj appointed by Ix)cal Governments The 
Trovlnces of Bengal and Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province The 
Province of Bombay has one Commissioner for 
the njore important Industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub judges have been appointed as 
ex-ofiloio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Tn the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub- Judge Is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction 

Under the lomraon law of England, in civil 
suits for daiuages for injuries sustained by 
workmen It is open to the employer to plead — 

(1) the doctrine of common employment, by 
which the employer Is not normally liable to 
pay damages to a workman for an Injury re- 
sulting from the default of another workman , 

(2) the doctrine of assumed risk, by which 
an euiplovei' is presumed to have accepted a 
risk if It Ls such that he ought to have Known 
it to be jiart of the risks of his occupation 
The Royal Commusiou on labour regarded 
both these doctrines as Inequitable and recom- 
mended by a majority that a measure should 
be enacted abrogating these defences Pro- 
vincial governments were consulted in IdS2 
and were almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation for the purpose In the mean time 
judicial decisions in British India while generally 
agreeing as to the inequitabilltv of the doctrines 
liave been such as to leave it open to employers 
In most Provinces to have recourse to them. 
The Qovemment of India introduced a BiU 
in tiie Central Legislative Assembly on the 
15th August 1938 to declare that these defences 
shall not be raised in snits lor damages in 
British India in respect of injuries sustained 
by workmen. 

STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
GQMPENSATlOli 

The statistics regarding oeses disposed ct 
under the Act have been omleeted and pabUahed 
since let July 1924 <»[ which date the origfiial 
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Act came Into force These statistics sliow/ over 138 laklis of nipees in 248 402 cases The 
that in the period of thirteen and a half years! folhmluR table shoves the number of cases, 
from July 1924 to Decembej 1937 the total I classiAed b> nRt«ire of injuries and the amounts 
amount of comi>en8ation paid amounteil to of compensation paid In each vear since 1924 ■— 

Workmen's Compensaixon Statistics — All- India, 1924-36 


Knn ilH'-r o^ cases | Amount compensation paid for 


Year 

I'atni 

\on fatal 

lotttl 

Fatal cases 

Non fata] 
cases 

All cases 

1924*— 

Adults 

^ 249 

3,898 

4,147 

Us 

82 085 

jks 

66,248 

Ks 

1,48,383 

Minors 


19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925-' 





Adults 

'>83 

10 7 .1 

11,334 

3 45 99) 

2,95 53 > 

6,41,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

17 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

192«— 







Adnlts 

661 

1 { 3s7 

14,048 

4,25,035 

3,94,38 . 

8,20,321 

Minors 

1 

4 > 

4“ 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927— 






Adults 

777 

14 397 

15 174 

5,81,400 

5,27 984 

11,00,884 

M’inors 

6 

3«> 

42 

840 

1,030 

1.876 

1928— 

1 




Adults 

819 

r>,h98 

16,717 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 

1 ^ 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,98a 

4,479 

1929— 

1 




Adults 

886 

17,912 

18,829 

5,87,190 

0,70 .73 

12,57.763 

Minors 

•J 

34 

36 

200 

2 201 

2,401 

1030— 






Adults 

867 

22,6 ->6 

23,521 

6,59,302 

7,85 750 

12,45,052 

1,712 

Minors 

1 4 

47 

51 

1,100 

1.12 

1931— 





j 

Adults 

6')(. 

16,764 

17,400 

1 4 44,246 

6,2(),'s8 . 

i 10,65,131 

Minors 

> 

26 

29 

! 600 

625 

1 1,225 

1932— 



1 1 

1 


Adults 

60(1 

13,641 

' 14,241 1 

1 3,60,164 

4,62,09 i 

8,22,257 

Minors 

I 

19 

1 20 1 

1 200 

0s8 

888 

1933— 



1 




Adults 

526 

14,015 

i 14,541 

3,il,357 

4,82 477 

8,13.834 

Jtinors 


IH 

t 18 

115 

115 

1934— 







Adults 

697 

16,271 

16,868 i 

3,71,502 

4,96,437 

1 8,67,999 

Minors 

1 

21 

22 1 

200 

(48 

1 848 

1985— 

Adults 

; 692 

22,28.1 

22,975 j 

5,22,331 

6,88,383 

' 11,90,714 

Minora 

4 

20 

24 

200 

551 

1 751 

1936— 

Adults 

1 0{6 

27 444 

28,480 

7 40, m 

7 22,04 1 

1 14,63,274 

Minors 

j 

28 

10 i 

150 

750 

i 906 

1937— 

Adults 

7bS 

28,874 

i 

1 

29,612 1 
1 ' 

5,46,242 ] 

i 

i 7,42,5(H 

^ 12,88,740 

Minors 


I 

1 18 


• The Agurcs for 1924 relate onh to the six months from ist July to 3l8t December 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 

A compulsorv system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciable extent In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Vide para 39 of the Iteport of the Indian Coal 
Ck>mmlttee, 1926) However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were comiielled , 
to close down their mines but this was duei 
mainly to the severe depression with which the , 
industry was faced In the Punjab, the pro- 
jvietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satisfled with the pri- ' 
vUeges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as , 
some of t^m bad to pay as compensation on a 
Bingk accident more than they could earn daring ' 


a month An um xpecte<l lncr»asf la the number 
of serious and fatal accldfntx ma\ undoubUdly 
make a big hole in the profits of a (onorm bnt 
the remedv for this lifs in an blent Insurance 
b«it then (an b( no dcn>lng tin tint timt the 
intr(Kluctlon uf workmens (omiK iiHtitlon has 
helped <ousiderab|> to irnprr»%e thi standard 
of sjvfety in the country rmllitieH bir accident 
insurance arc now being pro\i(le<l by a number 
of leading Insurance (jomyMiiit s In the country 
and the most Important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux hi (/alcutta and Madras The Calcutta 
(lairns Buri^ii which represents many of the 
leading insurance companies ofgTstliig in India 
deals with a large number of dalms and offers 
valuable co operation to the authorities in 
settling comi»ensation claims In Bombay, 
insurance companies were vuuceraed with luUf 
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the number of cases that came up before the 
Commissioner Insurance c>ompanieB as a rule 
contest only cases luvoiviu;; questions of law 
or principle and are of benefit to all concerned 
In these provinces Insurance is Midelv resorted 
to by the eniplovers especialh In the textile 
Industry The Millow nets’ Mutual Insiirance 
Association, Ijtd , Jiombay, is an orRanisatlon 
of employers oi»e of whose oi)]ect8 is tlie mutual 
Insurance of members aRalnst liability to p»xy 
compensation or damavtes to workmen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuiles or 
accidents, fatal ot otherwise, arising out of or 
lu the course of employment 


The report for the year 1937 states that, 
as In the previous years, a few trade unions 
were reported to have assisted their members 
to obtain compensation In the ^ovlnce of 
Bombay, the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmerlabad was the only trade union to take 
any effective share in the settlement of claims 
for (ompensatlcn o behalf of the workers 
This Union handled 244 cases during 1987 and 
compensation amounting to Hs 21,915 was 
secured In Bengal the activity of Individual 
trade unions was more marked in 1937 as 
compared with 1936 


TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions In India were 
(1) The Bombay Mlllhands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed In 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for Improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act, (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of llallwav Servants of 
India and Burma formed In 1897 bv Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans emplosed on 
railways, more as a frlendlv sociotv than a 
combination for securing concessions (S) a 
Printers’ Union started In Calcutta in 1906 , and 
<4) The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
In 1907 'J’ho Kamgar Illtwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came Into existence In 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were Interested In 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers tlian of the workers Ajwrt from the 
cases cited, the trade union mo\oment, as this 
Is known In the West, did not begin In India 
till almost aftor the end of the Great War 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknowm 
And trade or craft guilds had a definite place In 
the social economy of the village communities 
Eacli trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ' guild The two main 
functions of these gpillds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members infer ee , and 
<2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole ms-o-ns the 
community The panehaj/aU, as the executives 
nf these guilds were called, enforced their deri- 
sions on their members by moans of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the ooinraunlty 
by means of hartals, \ s , withholding of 
service Those guilds differed from 
modem trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes oonoerned, aud that 
they bad no written rules or regulations Their 
baokerround was more sodal than Industrial 
and they were a type of ‘ close trade unions ’ 
Contact wdth the West and the gradual Industrial- 
isation of the country, however. Introduced 
cleavages in the solidartty of the village com- 
munities and consequentlv into the homogeoelti 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disap^r only to emerge later In a 
form more sultM to modem industrialism 
The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments In tlie field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 


fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country Is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world The reason for this can 
1)6 put in a nutshell . lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned mainly 
In fear of victimisation and organised opposition 
to association by workmen from their employers 
Sueh success as the movement has met 
with Is due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances The origin of the 
post-war movement Is clearly traceable to the 
distant Jag In wages behind prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages Large 
masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 
workers were compelled, through sheer Inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work After they 
had struck work they wore unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance Here Is where the 
outsider who ha<l no knowledge of Industry got 
his chance to stop Into the movement and to 
become a labour leader Some of these labour 
leaders wore men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genJilnely at heart But many went 
Into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which It would give them for coming Into the 
limelight Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter wore mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of Impossible and preposterous demands 
In the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once Into an 
Arcadia Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves Into strike committees 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in so far 
as oonoesslmis in wage rates were concerned . but, 
whereas many of th^ self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute , a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent assoda- 
tions or trade unions of the workors These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1928) scores of utdons were form^ in 
all parts of the country As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
shins clsimod by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite con be stated with regard either to thdr 
number or to their total membership, but it 
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can be safely asserted that the movement had 
made a lair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry In Ahmedsbad Cit}, and 
in some other centres If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the >ear lo24 
there were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
wor leers 

The pressing need for a co>ordlnation of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a Very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations wt-re formed 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because onlv such a bodv could makej 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian ddega 
tions to the annual sessiona of the International 
Labour Conference Thus, the Ali-India Tratle 
Union Congress was formed In 1920 on a 
national basis The Central Lalxiur Boanl, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Fetit ra 
tion Were formed In 1922 The AH- India 
Ballwaymon’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed bv the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of i> 08 tal and 
telegraph employees These bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Ilallwav Board and the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraplis In India In the former 
case, half-> early conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Hallway Board and the 
Bailwai men's Federation and at these con- 
ferences ail the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed { 
solutions are arrived at 

Although there are a few unions of Jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade unlou 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of those two 
unportant industries In India The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the bead of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and cannot compose their dlderences sumciently 
enongh to enable them to meet on a common 
platform Another important reason, in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note, is the existeute, in these industries, of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to his mill would be severely 
undermined if the workers began to feel that they 
were independ^t of him in the matter of the 
removad and rrarei-B of their minor grievances 
It Is true that the Bombay Oimi Kamgar Union 
>-a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
City in 1928— claimed a membenhip of over 
at the end of that year, but tots onion 
loat its membership almost entirely after the 
disastrous general strike which it conducted in 
1020. The latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been «»iring frantic efforts to regain their bold 
on textile lalMMir, they have entirely failed to 
do sd and the present unions are canrsring on a 
purely nominal existence wKb very small 


, figures of membership A third reason U 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities 
In an earlier section It was stated that had 
emplovers iu Indian industry had the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the dose of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the Increases In Uio levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of Industrial 
strife In India round about and unriug the third 
decade of tlie present century might nave l^n 
entirely different To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different. Trade 
unionism was bound to come The Treaty of 
Versailles in nrovldbig for the creation of an 
International Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations Bepresentattves 
of Indian labour had attendcvl the earlleit of 
these conferences and had liad an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmens associations in the '^est, and on 
their leturn to India they Imd set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions in tlio countrj 
This was an entirely new development In the 
eyes of the Indian employer One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism Bvery possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders against taking 
Interest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned wore either dismissed 
or. In cases where the larger organisations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except In the city of Ahmedabod 
where a strong union had been formoil in the 
spinning section of the cotton textile Industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr M. K 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad ndllowners could 
not possibly displease on political grounds, was 
rampant The trade union movement, there- 
fore, instead of getting its most Important 
support from within the ranks of lalxiur itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into the watt- 
ing hands of the outside agitator , and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unlonsim, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper tradt union methods 
and principles was available Sucti outsiders as 
could coll^ some of the hot heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industrks , but again 
‘ with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by a more intelligent and literate type of persona, 
these unions were hardly representative of 
workmen In the organisations concerned owing to 
the smaUnesB of their membership as compel 
with the total number of workers employed 
As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced intb a ttaree- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen takiiig 
interest in trade union activiUes were victimised , 
on another, the majority of the employera refnsed 
to recognise onions whose executfrea were oom* 
posed of outsiders , and on the third, an amend- 
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meat pcMsed In the Indian Penal Ck)de In 1913 
for the purpofte of dealluK 'With criminal 
oonsplraciee wa» such ae to make trade unione 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 

S enerally formed Illegal bodieH in the eyee of the 
iw We have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions As far as the third 
la concerned, tin matter was brought to a head 
by the historic liuckingham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Ck)urt granted an 
Interim Injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Jialx)ur Union forbidding them to 
Induce certain workers to break their (ontracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work 
This vas a Ixdt from the blue for the trade 
union mo^cmcnt in the country Trade union 
leaders Huddcnlj discovered that thej were liable 
to prosecution and Imprisonment for botia fide 
union activities and It was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
Inula, on the motion of Mr N M JoshI, then 
General Secretary of the All India Trade Union 
Gongress, passed a resolution retommeudlug 
that Govermnont should lutroduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, so great 
that It was llv e years before the necessary legls- 
lation could bo plac ed on the iStatuto Hook The 
Indian Tra<le Onions Act was passed In March 
1926 and was brought Into operation with effect 
from Ist Juno 1927 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT» 
1926. 

Apart from the nooessarv provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, makes provision for tliree 
groups of matters (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions , (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra ' 
tiou, and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions ‘ Trade Union ’ has been I 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers and pOTsons under the 
age of 1 & are debarred from membership of anj 
registered union 

Regutration — Anv seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 , and (2) its executive Is 
constituted in accomanoe with the reqidrements 
of Section 22 which la>8 down tlmt at least 
fifty per cent of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged In the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover The 
registration of a union ma\ be cancelled or with- 
drawn at anv time by the Begistrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
Is satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to axlst or has wilfullv and after notice oontn» 
viened any pro'vlslou of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which Is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has reaednded any 
rule which is required by the Act Any imlon 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Begistrar to register 


it or bv the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose , and, in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appMl, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court 

OMxgationt Itnpoted on Regittered Tradt 
(Jmons — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
thost specified In Section 15 of the Act nor on 
l^dltlcal objects , hut, the Act makes provision 
for t he creation of a separate political fund, subs- 
cription to winch mav be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desirt to contribute to 
it All registered unions are required to submit 
annuallv to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts In proscribed forms together 
with changes In ofilcors and the executive and a 
copv of the rules corrected up to date Notices 
of all (hangesln the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar In prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence Failure to carry out 
these obligjitlons may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registration or by the Imposi- 
tion of a fine The Act further requires that the 
rules of everv registered union should nmke 
adequate pjovislori for the Inspection of books 
of atcounts and lists of members by tlie officers 
and members of tlie union 

Rights and Prmhges of Registered Trade 
Onutns — The Act confers on rcidstered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession wltli i>ower to acquire and hold lx)th 
movable and immov’able property and to enter 
into contracts A register^ trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
In respect of an agreement, unless It is one to 
oommit an offence, made between Us members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from anv legal difficulties 
arising therefrom It also enjoys immunity 
from (ivil suits in certain cases As this Iro- 
muuitv Is not enjoyed by unregistered trade 
unions, ilr N M Joshl Introduced a private 
Bill in the Legislative Asseniblv In 1927 to amend 
the Indian Penal Code with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy The Bill was circulated to the 
various Ihsjvlnclal Governments in India for 
opinion but was stoutly opposed, mainly on the 
ground tliat it would discourage registration. 
The Government of India concurred 'with this 
view and as a result of Government opposition 
to it, the Bill was defeated on the 8tli September 
1928 on a niotlou for its reference to a Select 
Committee 

The Gov exnment of India Issued a notification 
under the adaptation of India Laws Orders 
in Cv)unctt in 1638 directing that unions whose 
objects are not confined to one Province and 
whose membership covers persons in two or 
more Provinces, as In the case of Bailway 
I Unions, should register with the Begistrar 
appointed for sucii Trade Unions, under adapted 
Section 3 The addItiODal Dfartaict Migrate 
of Delhi has been appointed Begistrar of Trade 
Unions for such unions 
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I he administration of the Act is entirely on a 
provincial basis and each local Oovemment Is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions 
A union is to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province All 
provincial Governments are enipowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should i)e carried out, for 
prescribing the forms and the manner in which 
unions may apply for registration and in which 
registered unions shoula forward the required 
notices, etc , to the Registrar, and for the fees 
pavable for registration and Inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union Unlike the various other 
nieces of lalwur legislation In India which have 
been subjcctwl to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a slight niodlflicatlon which was 
made in 192» In Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain tiie same as it was when the Act was 
first passed in 1920 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regls 
tratlon under the Act There had been no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
llucklnghain Mill case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this Immunitj in practice, most of 
the existing unions thought tliat registration 
Involved oi)llgatIon8 re maintenance of proper 
books and accounts, audit and the sulimlssion of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re the framing of rules in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 


disproportionate in oomparison with the ri^ta 
ana privileges which registration conferred The 
impetus to registration however come from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regie- 
tiation prior to recognition — in many oases even 
registration did not secure recognition — , and 
the first organised move in this direottou came 
from the railways and the Domliay Millowners' 
Association who, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter into anv negoUa> 
tiuns except with ttie representatives of regis- 
tered unions The Bomlmv Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs N M JoshlandR R Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act , 
but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Bombay Millowners made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition After this, several unions 
all over India sought registration under the Act, 
l>ut in many oases registrations were short-lived 
because they Iiad to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non compilanoe 
with the other requirements of tlie Act It is of 
Interest to observe that the Ahmedalxid Textile 
Labour Union which is the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then 
owing to the probable decision of the Dellmlta 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1935 The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all tlic provincial registers in British India 
at the end of each fluanrinl yiur together with the 
membership and im ome of those which fumlih- 
ed returns The figures exclude canoellattous 
of registration 


Registered Trade. Uvtems in British India 


\ear 

j Number of 
registered 

1 Unions furnishing returns 


1 trade unions 

' 

Numlier 

MembtrsIUp 

Income 

1927-28 

. 29 

28 

100.619 

, Its 

(lu lakhs) 

; 1 64 

1928 29 

75 

65 

181,077 

3 17 

1929-30 

104 

90 

242,355 

4 33 

1930-31 

119 

106 

219,115 

4 07 

1981-32 

131 1 

! 121 

233.693 

4 78 

1932-33 

1 170 

i 147 

237,369 

5 67 

1933-34 

; 

160 

208,071 

5 08 

1934 33 

213 1 

' 183 ^ 

284,918 

5 29 

1935-30 

i 241 j 

205 j 

268,326 

, 6 29 

1980-87 

. ’ 296 ' 

228 ! 

261,074 

i 4 88 
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The peroentftKe of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed In 1927-28 
It was 1,180, in 1932-33 it was 5,090 and in 
1986-87 only 9,026 or 3 6 per cent of the total 
membership in that year Out of the 296 
registered unions on tite 3lBt March 1937, 85 
unions were in Bengal, 49 in the Province of 
Bombay, 46 in the Province of Madras and 86 
in the Ihinjab No other province had more 
than eighteen Orissa had only one with 
a membershli) of 18 Tlie figures given in 
the above table for membership and Income art 
theoretical because they Intlude persons who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered If the member- 
ship of 261,047 in the 228 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1937 is 
analysed it is found that 120,167 were cmployexi 
on railways and that 24,066 wore seamen The 
membership in 29 registered unions of textile 
workers was only 28,971 The Province of 
If the figures contained in the above table for 
lodustries, the results arc as set out below — 

Distribution of Member 


Bombay is the only province in India which 
regularly collects imormation and statistics in 
connection with all trade unions The following 
table shows the progress of the trade union 
movement in that province — 

Growth of Trade Unioru in the Bombay 
Prendency (excluding Sind) 


Year | 

Number of 
unions 

Membership 

19JJ 

17 

38,963 

1926 

54 

69,544 

1929 

92 

1,93,788 

1930 

86 

125 318 

1932 

89 

107,189 

1935 

108 

1,06,201 

1936 

99 

88,119 

1937 

114 

1,03,421 

1938 

153 

1,41,592 


the jear 1938 (Ist December) are analysed by 


of Bombay Unions 


Class of industry 

Number of 
unions 

Membership 

Percentage 
to total 
memlK-rship 

Textile 

22 

54 858 

88 74 

Seamen 


20,092 

14 19 

Railways 

9 

27,737 

19 59 

Posts and leJpgraphs 

32 

6,500 

4 64 

Municipal 

7 

5,114 

3 61 

Miseellaneous 

81 

27,222 

19 23 

Total 

153 

141,592 

100 00 


Of the 22 unions of textile workers wiUt a 
membership of 68,868, five ' vertical ' unions of 
ootton mill workers in Ahmedabad which are 
under the control of tlie Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 28,496 
Of the remaining unions, five with a total 
membership of 17,016 are in Bombay City 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
Information on the growth and activities of trade 
unlops in India outside the Province of Bombav 
it has not been possible to deal with the dovelop- 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of view The Labour Office of the Oovemment 
of Bombay has ooUeoted full Information re all 
trade unions In the Province of Bombay onee 
In every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this Intormatlon has been Inoorported In 
Quarterly Reviews In the Labour GateUe pub 
llshed monthly by that office, but similar infor- 
mation Is not available for the other provinces 
in India Every province, however, commies 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 1026, and the 
Oovemment of India publishes a genend report 
based on the Information contained in the 


provincial reports These reports are unfortu 
untely confined only to questions in connection 
wltli the administration of the Act — numbers of 
r^istratlons and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered anions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts — end they contain 
little. If any, information about the activitiea 
of the unions themselves 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act 
Up-to-date statistics based on each fijums as 
are available have also been given We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927 The height of the movement was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour Communist 
leaders had captured almost every important 
union in India except the textile union la 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded In securing 
I a membership of over 50,000 textile workers la 
Bombay City for their Bombay Oiml Kamaar 
Uifion The membership figures of uw 
various other unions which Urey oontroUed 
ialso showed remarkable Increases Their mala 
I object in getting into the trade union movemaot, 
howevMT, WM to use It as a tool for tha 
furtberanee of thdr revoliitionary prladples aad 
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doctrine* for the overthrow of the exi*tiag 
Qovemment and the uprooting of capitalism 
The BUCcesB which they had met with as the 
reeult of the general cotton textile strike of ld28 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious The dortrimw 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that ^car were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown Thirt>-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1920 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial This has been ! 
dealt with In an earlier section Such of the 
communists as remained unarrcated engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publlca 
tlon of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint 
ed by Government and which allocated tiic 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Oimi Kamgar Union The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to tite trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovereii 
Tlie workers were left thorooghly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona fidoi even of 
genuine trade unionism 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought In the ranks of Individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt In 1929 
either to capture or to break the AU-India Trade 
Union Congress Thev affiliated the Bombay 
Glmi Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the 0 I P Rallwav Workers Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together witli 
some of their other unions gave them, the} 
captured both the Congress and Its Executive 
Ooramittee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was hdd in Nagpur in that year Besolu 
tlons were adopted favouring the afflliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa 
tionB and for the boycott of the :^yal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International labour 
Conference and the lUiund Table Conferenco* 
on Indian Beforms Moderate trade unlonlstt^ 
under the leadership of &£r N M Joahl thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian 'htides Union 
Federation The All India Ilailwa\ men's 
Federation which was till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that bodv In 1929 
and remained outside till 1935 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta In July 1931, 
a farther sidit occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs 8 V DeMipande and B T Rai^ive 
Im^e away to form the AlMndia Bed Trade 
Union Confess Bv this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thofooghly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any maimer or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour, but, as 
tbe Congress had already decided to boycott 
ttm Intematknuil Labour Conference, the 
OoTernnient of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body oompetent to 
r ac o t mn en d delegates for tlw Internationa! 
Lalmur Conference 


With a view to bring about unity la the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Oomoiittee was appointed at a 
rapresontative conference held In Bombay on 
the 10th Blay 1931 under the auspices of the 
AU-lndia Ballwaymen's Federation. This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India-— 
(1) the communist group , (2) the liberal group, 
and (.3) the rest — and that the gulf which divldea 
tbe communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ’ under a now federation 
to bo wUsd the National Federation of Labour 
At a Joint raoetlug between the General Counotl 
of the Indian Trades Untori Federation and the 
ihovislonal Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of labour held at Calcutta in April 1938, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
imslH of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Coiffcrence but subject to 
( ertaln modifications and the new amalgamation 
WAS named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion In 1935, the two sertlon** of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress comfwsed their differences 
and it was agreed that tbe parent l>ody should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement wai 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union CongroBS and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organlsatluna was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possl- 
idiltles of common action with tbe assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National FMeratlon 
of Labour and the All-India Congress SocialUt 
Party for joint action on sj)e<ifl( political and 
economic issue* At the end of the year 1987 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
memberahlp of 83,000 with 62 affiliated unions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46,000 with 98 affiliated unions 
It is interesting, however, to note that tlie labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from Mr Gandhi have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies 

At a special Joint session of the AH India 
Trade Union Congress and the National Irade 
Union Federation hold at Nagpur on the 17th 
April 1938. It was decided to combine these two 
bodies into one central organisation The 
principal terms of the agreement approval by 
the executive* of both these l)odles are tljat the 
basis of representation on the Joint General 
Council of the new combined Trade Union 
Congress be flfty-flftv— 44 raember* from eadi 
group — and that tfte Trade Union Conpess 
accept the constitntlon of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toto The following were 
appointed office bearer* of the Trade Union 
Congress for a period of one year Dr 8 0 
Banerji (Federation) President , Mr Aftab 
All (Federation), Mr Jamnadas Mehta (Fedent- 
iion) and Mr Mnkundlal Sircar (T U 0 ) Vloe- 
Presidents , Mr B B Bakbale (Federatitm) 
Secretary, Mr E 8 Nimbkar(T U 0)Treasar<e(r; 
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Mr B K MukerJI(T UC)andMr 8 V Parale- 
kar (Federation), Assistant Secretaries The 
official flag of the Trade Union Congress will 
be the red flag with the legend of the Trade 
Union Congress thereon but without the hammer 
and sickle The combined Trade Union Congress 
now has a total nxembership of about 180,000 
with 160 affiliated unions One of the terms 
of the agreement reached at Nagpur was that 
if the combined body worked satisfactorily 
for a year the federation should be finally 
dissolved As we go to Press we understand 
that a movement Ixas been started to secure 
this dissolution and to make the All India 
Trade Union Congress again the one central 
body for labour in Indbi 

Important developments in the field of Indian 
Trade Unionism during the last two years 
included the formations of the Bombav l*ro 
vlncial Trade Union Congress and the Madras 
Provincial Union Congress , the orgunlsiition 
of unions of workers of textile mills in Natlv'e 
States by the Ahmedabad Textile Uibour 
Association and by the (^awnpore Mozdui 
Sabha and tiie amalgamation (jf th( right and 
left wings of the tl I P Kail way workers’ 
unions 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTTFUTION. 

The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable Importance 
owing to the growing Interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1019, both the Governor General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make n 
oOTtaln number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Goveru- 
mont officials but both the Governor- General 
and the Provincial Governors wore permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating person<« from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation In pursuance of 
tWs power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their respective Councils A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and In Bombay to three seats 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every ComralHsion and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms — (1) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1931 , (2) the Franchise Sub- 
Committee of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference , (8) the Indian Franchise Committee 
( 4 ) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India , and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrle Hammond 
Several alternative schemes of repreaentaUon 
were considered. The Royal Commission on 


Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions The Indian 
franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituonoleB composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures — eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vlnc^es With regard to the representetlon of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, mz , eight seats Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
Industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non existent In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies These 
various proposals were accepted by the Third 
Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to boa non-provlnclalseatand the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam 

The Indian Delimitation Ck)mmittee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate — 

(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll. 

(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll , 

(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Registrar and for 
professional audit , and 

( 4 ) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor 

The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to invest looal Governments with the power 
of inspecting the roasters of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
1 audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
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the qualiflcatlons of an elector in a labour con* 
Btltoency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 
veari , (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six months Immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government , 
(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, he 
belongs to a registered trade union Inoluded in 
the oonstituencv and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll, (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a period of not less than 160 days in 
the year preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll , and (6) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector cither in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituenoy In 
the province concerned As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise 
Cuminlttee were of opinion that where a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might be direct but where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers Ime Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there were quite decisive practical dlSiculties 
in the way but they favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions 
of railway workers. 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Le^slatlve Assemblies are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour 
in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union 
constituencies for registered unions of railway 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows B^stered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, 
In the following tabic we reproduce the nnm 
Provincial Lcgi8luti\o Assemblies in India from ( 


Barrackpoie and Hooghly (one seat each), one 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-dlvlslon 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
nrden labour In the Jalpa^pirl and the Darjee- 
ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay got two seats each, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers got one seat each and textile labour In 
Sholapur City got one scat on the basis of a 
special labour constituency Of the six seats In 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers In the Madras District 
got one seat each and the four remaining seats 
were divided between special labour oonstitu- 
enclesoffl) textile workers In Coimbatore and 
Malabar, (2) Madras (Tlty dock and factory labour 
(excluding railways and textiles), (8) Vlsaga- 
Mtam dock and factory labour, and (4) West 
Godavari, Klstna and Guntur factory labour 
In the United ProYinoes all registered trade 
unions got one seat and the two remaining seats 
were allocated to Industrial factory labour In 
Gawnpore and industrial labour In Lucknow, 
Agra, Aligarh and Allahabad In the Punjab, 
the North Western Ballway Union got one seat 
and the two remaining seats were allocated to 
industrial labour in special labour oonstituenoles 
composed of certain districts of East and North 
Punjab In Bihar, registered mining unions in 
Dhanbad were allotted one seat and three went 
to special labour constituencies for (1) Jamshed- 
pur factory labour, (2) Monghyr and Janmlpur 
factory labour, and (3) Hasaribag mining labour 
In the Central Provinces, trade unions In Nagpur 
City got one seat and the remaining seat was 
allotted to a special labour constituency of In- 
dustrial labour employed in certain areas in the 
rest of the province The one seat in Orissa Is 
for a special constituency for the whole province 
and the allocation of the four seats in Assam 
are to vary at successive elections between tea 
gardens in different districts As far as repre- 
sentation in the Federal Assembly Is oonoerned, 
the proposals vary between the allocation of the 
two seats for the Bombay Presklency between all 
registered unions in Boni>4iy and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election in 
Assam 

?8 of the various persons elected to the different 
lilltrcnt Labour tonstituendes — 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr G Erishnuraurthi A\I 
Mr G<uta Clitlvapathi Chetti Gam 
Hr N G Bamaswami Nayadu Avl 
Mr P R K Sarma Avl 

Mr Subbarao Earunakaram Garu 

Mr V V Narasimham Garu 


Eailwav Trade Unions 
Textile Trade Unions 
Textile Workers 

Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 
ing Textile and Hallway Labour) 
Vlcagapatam emi East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour 

\\est Godavari cum Kistna eum Guntur Factory 
Labour 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr D E Jagtap Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions 

Mr Qulzanlal Naoda Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two seats) 

Mr K K Desai Ditto 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta . Railway Unions (Two seats) 

Mr B.H Jhabvala Ditto 

Mr A H Mirsa . Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers 

Mr B. A Ehedgikai Sholapur City Textile Labour. 

10 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Ur.J N Gupta 
Kr.AftabAli 

Ur SuroBh Chandra Banorjee 
Mr Nlharendra Dutt Mazumdar 
Mr. Sibnath Banerjeo 
Mr M A Zaman 
Mr B Mukerjoe 
Mr Lltta Sirdar 


Railway Trade UnlonB 

Water Transport Trade Unions 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Kegistcred Factories). 

Barrackpore (Registered Factories) 

Howrah (Rej^stered Factories) 

Hooghiy cum Serampore (Registered Factorle 
Collieries (Coal Mines) 

Bengal Dooars (Western), Darjeeling Sad* 
Bengal Dooars (Eastern) and Kurseong 


UNTIED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr Baja Ram Shastrl Trade Union Ck)nstituency 

Mr Suraj Prasad Awasthl Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour 

Mr B K Mukorjeo Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, .Agi 

Allahabad and Aligarh 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr Lala Slta Ram Mehra Trade Unions 

Mr Dewan Chaman Lai East Punjab 

Ral Saheb Sohau Ijil North Punjab Lal»our ( onstltuenc; 

BIHAR LEGISUTTVE ASSEMBLY. 


Nil Mining Trade Unions 

Mr Babu Katha Ram Jamshedpur Factory Labour 

Na Monghyr cv-m Jamalpur Factory Labour 

Mr Babu Ehctra Hath Sen Gupta Hazarlbag Mining Labour 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISUTTVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Q. 8 Page Trade Union Labour 

Mr Y R Kalappa Factory Labour 

ASSAM LEGISUTTVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr Bideshy Pan Tanty 
Mr. Bhairab Chandra Das 
Mr. Babu Binodo Ku(oar J Sarwan 
Mr Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahlr 


Doom Dooma, Tlnsukla and Dlbrugarh 
Jorliat, Nazjlra and East Golaghat 
Thakurbarl, Blswanath and Panerl 
Silcbar Sriiuangal and Longal Valley 


ORISSA LEGISUTTVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr Babu Pyarl Sankara Roy Orissa Labour Constituency 

SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. JN*. A. Beohar Sind Labour Constituency 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
ININDU. 


The pronosals of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mlttae with regard to the formation of certain 
oonstitnendes for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
FtoTinolal Lerislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet regtstwed under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
srill make bef^r endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
aeoounts and registers of memWs in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls At the same time, however, the 
Imposition of these farther restrictions on the 
conduct of the afhlrs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions , and it Is quite 
poulble that In the absence of such leadership 


! many unions will tend to disintegrate and d 
appear As far as the workmen in Indian indi 
tries are concerned , trade unionism has n 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which 
has with workmen in the West , and, as 1 
already been stated above, the fear of > 
timisation is too strongly entrenched in t 
minds of the workers to enable them to eni 
into combinations promoted to safeguard th 
interests Things might ha\e been differ* 
had the labour franchise been limited i 
tlrely to registered trade unions but 
most provinces outside the Province of Boml 
the majority of the constituencies are spec 
labour constituencies with which trade uni* 
are in no way concerned It Is also very dou 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker ^ 
part with a monthly quota of his already mea 
Income for union subscriptions merely for i 
right of a vote The experience of the 1 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions wb 
became defunct went to the wall owing mat 
to the fact that their officials were not a 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from 
members forthe reason that the Indian worko 
will not part with money for a purely prol 
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nuitic advantage He wants a return for his In India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
and if he does not get this within a reasonable Labour Union The vast majority of those 
period he pa>s no union subscriptions The which have been kept alive through the seal of 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, happib, interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
in a somewhat dlfTerent position because in no funds and bolstered figures of membership- 
addition to its having an excellent conciliation bolstered in order to convinoe the employers 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of concerned rs their bona Jldoi tor recognition, 
minor grie>ances and the discussion of major No trade union movement can stand on lounda- 
issues, it proAides u host of welfare schemes in tlons such as these It is possible, however, 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa* that with t^e spread of education and literacy, 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative Indian industries will attract a more educated 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc , and its mem- type of workman who wlU be able to persuade 
bers get more than value for tiheir money In his fellows of the advantages of organised corn- 
addition, the union is under the control of blnation and that a healthier movement built on 
extreme] V disinterested, able and zealous more solid foundations will take the place of 
officials like Mr Gulzarilal Nandu , Parliamentary the hollow structure which exists to-day Whilst 
Secretary for Labour to Tlie Honourable The there are no indications for optimism there is, 
Prime Minister, Mr Ktmudubhai K Desai and at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
Mr S P Dave, who have made the union their in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
life work The office of the union with its interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
hundred or more clerks is a beehive of industry in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
Unfortunately for the trade union movement cemed, in the laps of the gods 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 

In the first part of this note on '* Labour in action The accused were charged wrlth the 
India” in which we have given a complete offence of inciting others to take pi^ in an Illegal 
survey of the growth of the labour problem in strike The Chief Presidency Magistrate held 
this country from its first beginnings in the that the strike was not illegal and acquitted 
seventies of the iast (entury up to the present the accused The Government of Bombay 
day wc have dealt at some length with all the preferred an appeal in the High Court but lost the 
more important industrial disputes, and we have appeal too Tne Government of India therefore 
also given the findings and the recommendations passed a further Amending Act in March 1938 
of the various committees and departmental by virtue of which the words ” general and 
enquiries instituted in connection with them prolonged ” were omitted from clause (b) 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis of sub section (1) of section 16 of the Act, 

( mtes in India during certain periods of intense Advantage was taken at the same time to 
ndustrial strife and we have traced the growth provide for tho appointment of Ooncillation 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery oul- officers and to amend the Act in a few other 
minating in the passing, bv the Government of minor particulars. The main provisions of the 
Bombay, of the Bombay Trade Disputes Con- Act as It now stands are as follows — 
ciliation Act of 1934 and the Bombay Industrial With the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
Disputes Act of 1938 which will replace the 1934 deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., and 
Act from let August 1939 In view of this, interpretatjons, and section 19 which deals with 
there is very little left to be said in this particular rule-making powers, the main body of the Trade 
section and our remarks will therefore be con- Disputes Act, 1929, falls into three parte The 
fined to a brief description of the Indian Trade first provides for the appointment of Courts of 
Disputes Act, 1929 and to the all-India statistics Enquny and Boards of Conciliation (sections 8 
of industrial disputes during the last seventeen to 14) , the second contains special provisions 
years with regard to strikes in public utilitv services 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT. «». 

The Trades Disputes Act was first passed in first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
1929 Its life was limited to five years but as a of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
result of the recommendathm made by the of trade disputes was based generally on the 
Boyal Commission on Indian Labour In the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
matter an amending Act was passed In 1984 detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
by virtue of which it was placed permanently part from clauses in that Act The main dlffer- 
on the Statute Book In an earlier section of ence is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
this note we referred to the prosecution launched standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
by the Govenunent of Bombay under Sectkms OonolUatlon Boards which the Indian Act makes 
16 and 17 of the Trade Disputes Act against provision lor are lnt«Bded to be appointed 
eight leaders of the Textile Strike of 1934 on the od hoe like the Coniis of Enquiry, in order to 
grounds (l) that some of the demands made esr deal with perticnlar disputes 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance The Governor-General in Connell, in the case 
of a trade dispute , and (2) that the strike of railways or concerns under the oontiol of the 
was derigned to inflict severe, general and Govenunent of India, and the local Govern- 
uoionged hardship on the community and ment, in the case of all other oonoerns or groups 
thmeby to ocunpri the Government to take of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
or ah ets in from taking some particular course of appearii^ to be connected with relevant to 
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any trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an employer and his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry for report . or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a settlement thereof Where no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at the discretion of Government , but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply either 
conjointly or separately for the refetence of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, as the case may be, provided that 
Government are satisfied that the mrsons apply 
ing represent the majority of each party The 
objects of Courts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of an independent chairman and other 
Independent persons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute 
as might bo referred to them The settle 
ment of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the C/Ourt’s findings 
The objects of Boards of Conciliation which 
may consist of one Independent person or one 
Independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing tne interests of both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute Provisions are contained in the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to acc^t the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a ]k>ard , but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so 

The second part of the Act which covers 
public utility services makes it a penal offence 
for persons employed in such ser>fce8 to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days’ notice in 
writing to the employer of their intention to do 
so Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an offence This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
is vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufficient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grievances and to explore the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement Pro- 
visions of a somewhat similar tvpe are also to 
be found in the Indian Post Offices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India , and the 

inciple is one which has been widely accepted 
otner countries Among “ public utility 
services ” have been included railways, postal, 
ttiegraph or telephone services, undertakings 
aupplymg light or water to the public , and any 
eystem w public oonaervancy or aanltatlon 

Glauses 1 6 to 18 of the Act relating to Illegal 
strikes and lookouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Die 
putes and l^de Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions are only applicable in the case of those 
strikes and lookouts which satisfy both of two 
oonditions in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or emploj'ers belong , 
and. In the second place, tire strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to Inflict severe 


hardship upon the community and thereby 
to compel Government to take or abstain fron 
taking any particular line of action Persom 
furthering Illegal strikes or lockouts are llabl( 
to punishment while those refusing to take part 
in them are protected from trade union dis 
abilities to which they might otherwise b( 
subjected 

During the period of nearly nine years betweei 
the passing of the Act in 1929 and the rominj; 
Into effect of Provincial Autonomy In Apr! 
1937, the Industrial Disputes Act was mad< 
use of only on five occasions Since August 
1937, however, Congress Ministries, particularlj 
In Madras, have been making an extensive use ol 
the Act Outside the Province of Bombav 
almost every dispute of major Importance l* 
referred to a Court of Inquiry or a Board ol 
Conciliation In Madras, one Board of Con 
dilation and five Courts of Inoulry were appoint- 
ed between August 1037 ana September 1938 
Similar action has been taken in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinres and Assam in the last ol 
which a Coiut of Inquiry was appointed on the 
16th August 1918 to enquire lnt,o the conditions 
of work of the emplo\ee8 of the Assam Oil 
Company Ltd , at Dlgbol The Government 
of Bombay, however, have only used the Act 
on one occasion — In 1929, immediately after it 
was passed — when it appointed the Pearson 
( ourt of Inquiry to enquire into tlie causes of 
the General Strike in Cotton Textile Mills in 
Bombay of tliat year 

As has already been stated at the beginning 
of this section, events leading up to the passing 
of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
In 1934 and the appointment of the Commissioner 
of liSbour In the Bombay Presidency as the ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator hav o already been dealt 
with in the general survej The scope of that 
Act has also been surveyed and statistics as to 
Its working up to the end of 1938 have been 
given Keferencehas also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conciliation and 
arbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
industry In Ahmedabad for the examination and 
settlement of ail industrial disputes It will be 
seen, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
in India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement of 
industrial disputes The appointment of Labour 
Officers bv the Mlllowners Association, Bombav, 
and by tbe Government of Bombay hav e b( en 
followed by the creation of similar posts in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras and in 
Bihar and it is expected that all Provinces will 
make similar appointments in tlie near future 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistics of industrial disputes In India have 
only been collected since 1921 The following 
table sets out the number of disputes In each 
year since 1921, the number of persons affected 
by these disputes and the total time lost in 
roan-days 
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enr 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 

Number of 
working 
days lost 

Year 

Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved 

Number of 
working 
days lost 

1921 

390 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1930 ! 

148 

196,301 

2.261,731 

1922 1 

278 

435,434 

1,972,727 

1931 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1923 1 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 

1932 

118 

128,099 

1,922,487 

1924 

133 

812,462 

8 730,918 

1933 

146 

164,988 

2,168,961 

1925 

134 , 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,659 

1920 ' 

128 1 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1985 i 

145 

114,217 

978,475 

1927 1 

129 ] 

131,655 

2,019,970 

1936 ; 

167 

169,020 

2,358,062 

1928 ! 

293 

506 861 

31,647,404 

1937 

379 

647,801 

8,982 257 

1929 

141 

532,016 

12 165,691 

1938 

399 

401,076 

9,198,708 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


Rpferenc*' has alroidy been made In the pre 
limlnarj sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treat) of Versailles, of an Int/Cmatlonal 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference In Washing 
ton In 1910, twenta thn’e further sessions have 
been held till the end of the year 1938 and a total 
of 8l\ty*three C onventlons have been adopted 
We give 1)1 low, In serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty four sessions 
of the Conference were held, the composition of 
the delegation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates arc 
represented bv the capital letter “ O ”, 
Lmployers’ Delegates by the letter ” E ” and 
Workers’ Delegates b\ the letter ” W ” The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted In all cases Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at the 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India In all cases where no symbols appear 
alonplde the titles, no action has been taken 

Isf Semon (Washington, 1919) Indian 
Delegation — Government — Sir Atul ChatterJee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw , Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray , Workers — Mr N M Josh! 
Conventions 

1 Hours of Work (Industry)— (AB) 

2 Unemployment — (AC) 

3 Childbirth 

4 Night Work (Women) — (AB) 

6 Minimum Age (Industry) — (D) 

6 Night Work (Young Persons)— (A B) 

White Phosphorus-^D) 

2nri Session (Geneva 1920) . O — Sir Louis 
Kershaw and Capt D F Vines , Seamen’s 
Delegate— Mr A M Mazarello 
ConveTttions 

7 Minimum Age (Sea)— (E) 

8 Unemidoyinent Indemnity (Shlpwnck) 


9 Pbcing of Seamen 

3rd Session (Geneva, 1921) Q — Sir Atul 
ChatterJee and Mr I N Gupta, E — Sir Nowrojl 
Saklatvala . W— Mr N M Josh! , Secretary— 
Mr A G Clow 

Conventions 

10 Minimum Ago (Agriculture) 

11 Right of Association (Agriculture) — (AC) 

12 Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 

13 White Lead (Painting) 

14 Weekly Rest (Industry) — (AB) 

16 Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB) 

16 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sea)— (AB) 

4fA Session (Geneva, 1922) G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw , E— Sir Alfred 
Plckford , W — Mr N M Joshl , Secretary- 
Mr C H Sliver 

5th Session (Geneva, 1928) G — Sir Dadlba 
M Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw , E — Sir Joseph 
Kay , W— Mr K C Roy CSiowdhury 

5th Session (Geneva, 1924) G — Sir Atul 
ChatterJee and Sir Louis Kershaw , E — Sir 
Alexander Murray , W — Mr Joseph Baptlsta 

7th Session (Geneva, 1925) 0 — Sir Atul 

ChatterJee and Sir Louis Kershaw E — Sir 

Thomas Smith . W — Mr N M Joshl, Secretary 
—Mr R N Gilchrist 
ConverUums 

17 Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) 

18 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease)— (AC) 

19 Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
I pensatlon) — (AB) 

20 Night Work (Bakeries) 

8fA Session (Geneva, 1926) G — Sir Atnl 
Chatter^ and Sir Louis Kershaw , E— Sir 
Arthur Froom , W— Mr LaJpat Bai , Secretary 
-Mr R N Gilchrist 

ConrmUons 

21 Inspection of Emlgranta— (AC) 
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Qth Setsion (Geneva, 1920) G — Sir Atul , 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw, E— Sir! 
Arthur Froom W— Mr M Daud , Socretarj— ] 
Mr R N Gilchrist ' 

Conventions 

22 Seamen s Articles of Agreement — (AB) 

23 Repatriation of Seamen 

lOfA Session (Geneva, 1927) G — Sir Atul 
Cliatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr R P 
Paranjpe (Substitute) , E — Mr G D Birla 
W— Mr V V Giri, Secretary— Mr 8 Lall 

Conventions 

24 Sickness Insurance (Industr), etc ) 

25 Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 

llGl Session (Gene^a, 192S) G — Sir At> I 
Chatterieo and Dr K P Paranjpe and Mr J 
C Walton (Substitute) , E— Mr Narottam 
Morarjee , W — Mr Dlwan Chaman Lall, Sccrc- 
tarv— Dr R C Rawllej 

Conventions 

26 Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 

12th Session (Geneva, 102&) G — Sir Atul 

Cliatterjee and Dr R P Paranjpe, and Mr A 
Q Clow (Substitute) , E — Mr Kasturbhai Lul 
bhal , W — Mr N M Joshl , Secretary — Mr A 
Dlbdin 
Com entions 

27 Marking of Weight (Packages Trans 
ported by Vessels) — (AB) 

2S Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
18(1) Session (Geneva, 1930) G — Sir Atul 
ChattorU'e and Sir Geoffrej C'orbettand Mr C 
W A Turner (Substitute) , E — Mr Jadunith 
Roy , W — Mr M Daud , Secretary — Mr C 
W A Turner 

lith Session (Geneva, 1930) G — Sir Atul 
Chattorjoe and Dr R P Paranjpe and Mr A 
Latlff (Substitute) , E — Mr A L Ojha , W — 
Mr 8 C Joslil , Secretary — Mr G Graham 
Dixon 

Com entions 

29 Forced Labour 

30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) 
loth Session (Geneva, 1931) G — Sir Atul 

Chatterieo and Mr A G Clow , L — Mr Wal- 
chand Hlrachand , W— Mr R R Baklmlu , 
Secretary— Mr N A Mehrban 
Coni entions 

31 Hours of Work (Coal mines) 

loth Session (Geneva, 1932) O — Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath MJtra and Sir Atul Cliatterjee , E 
—Mr Shanmukham Chettl , W— Mr Dlwan 
Chaman Lall , Secretary — Mr K R. Menon 
Conventions 

32 Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised, 1932)— (D) 

33 Minimum Age (Non>Industrlal Employ* 
ment) 

17ih Session (Geneva, 1933) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr J F. Gennlngs E — Sir 
Phlrose C Sethna . W— Mr AfUb All . Secre- 
Ury— Mr K B. Menon. 


Conisntions 

34 Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
36 Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

36 Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture) 

37 Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

88 Invallditv Insurance (Agriculture) 

39 Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

40 Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture). 

18tA (Geneva, 1934) G — SirBhupen- 

dra Nath Mitri and Mr A G Clow, E — Setli 
Kasturbhai Lalbhal W — Mr Jamnadas M 
Mehta , Secretary— Mr A Dlbdin 
Conventions 

41 Night Work (Women) (Revised)— (AD) 

42 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Revised) 

43 Sheet-Glass Works 

44 Unemploymient Provision 

19//< -SwioM (Geneva 1935) 0 — Sir Bliureu- 
dra Nath Mltra and Sir Joscpii Bhore E — 
Mr H A Lalljcp , W— Mr V M, Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Secretary — Mr S R Zaman 
Conventions 

45 Underground Work (Women) —(E) 

46 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised) 

47 Forty-Hour Week 

48 Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights 

49 Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works) 

20th Session (Otneva, 1936) G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mltra and Mr S N Roy , E — Sir H 
M Mehta , \V — Rio Sahib R W Fulay , Secre 
tary — Mr 8 R Zaraun 
Conventions 

50 Recruiting of Indigenous ^Vo^ke^s 

51 Reduction of Hours of W’ork (Public 
Works) 

62 Holidays with Pay 

21*f Session (Geneva, 1936) G — Sir Flrot 
Khan Noon and Mr A Dlbdin , E — Mr M A 
Master, W— Mr AftabAIi, Secretary— Mr A 
F Moricj 
Contentions 

63 Officers’ Competency Certificates 

64 Holidays with Pay (Sea) 

65 Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen) 

56 Sickness Insurance (Sea) 

67 Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 

22nd Session (Geneva, 1986) Same Delega- 
tion as at the 21ff Session 
Conventions 

58 Minimum Age (Sea) 

28r<< Session (GeooTa 1937) G —Sir Flro* 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce, E — Sir 
Hormusjee P Mody , W— Mr 8 C Sen , 

J Secretary— Mr S R Zaman 
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Conventxoni. j 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) (RcTised) 

00 Minimum Age (Nou -Industrial Employ- 
ment) (Revised) 1 

01 Eeductlon of Hours of work (Textiles) i 
♦)2 Safety Provisions (Building) 

'iWi Session (Oeneva 1938) 0 — Sir lirozi 
Klrnn Noon and Sir Frank No\ce E — l.alai 
Slu-i Kam , W — Mr S \ Parulckar, mla j 

(Bonibuj ) , Secretary — Mr M Ikranmllah j 

Conientions j 

63 C oinentlon coiuernlng stntjstlcs of ^^agen 
and hours of \»ork in the prliuipal mining and 
manufacturing industries including hnlldingl 
and ( onstruction and in agric ulture 

A Unconditional ratification I 

B -■ I.cgislatlve or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention 
C «■ Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convontion by 
the Conference I 

D - Legislation passed ! 


E — Legislation In progress or In prepara- 
tion 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally . (1) Hours of Work lu Indus- 
tries . (2) Unemployment , (3) Night Work 

(Women ) , (4) Right of Assoclntlon (Api- 

culture), (6) Weekly Rest (Industry), (6) 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) , (7) 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) , 
(8) W'orkraen’s Compensation (Occupational 
l)lseases) (9) Equalltv of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation) ( 10) Inspection of Iramlpants , 
(11) Marking of Weight (Packages tran^orted 
bv vessels), (12) Night Work (Women 
(Revised) ) , (13) Underground Work (Women) 
In addition, legislative or other measures were 
passed in India with reference to the application 
of the following con vent ions (1) Hours of Work 
(Industry) , (2) Night W ork (Women) , (3) Night 
Work (Young Persons) (4) Weekly Rest 
(Industry), (5) Minimum Wage (Trimmers 
and Stokers) , (6) Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea) . (7) Equality of Treatment 

(Accident Compenwition) . (8) Seamen’s Articles 
«)f Agreement (9) Marking of Weight (Paekagea 
transported l>y vessels) , (lU) Night Work 
(Women (Revised ) ) 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 

The central co-ordinating authority In India i constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
for questions connected with labour In extent, re8jx)nslble for the opposition shown by 
most industries Is the Department of «oroe of the local Uovemments to labour measures 
Labour of the Government of India with a on which their views have been invited by the 
memoer of the Viceroy’s Executive Council Government of India during recent years The 
holding the portfolio Questions connected with Govemor-Genoral in Council exercises control 
the laix)ur employed in docks and the mercantile over the administration of the Acts passed by 
marine are dealt v^lth by the Department of the central legislature in tno way s In the first 
Commerce All railway vtorkshops and running place he is vested by Statute with the general 
sheds employing twenty or more persons arc power of superintendence, direction and control 
factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, and, secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
the central executive authority for which is the certain power to him to make the powers con- 
Department of Labour , but, apart from ferred on Ixical Governments subject to his 
the control which this Department and the c-ontrol The general principle observed by the 
Provincial Governments exercise over railway Government of India, however, has been to 
workshops and running sheds, all classes of mant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
railway labour are under the control of the Rail- in the administration of the various all-India 
way Board which is itself under the control of Acts The central Government In the Depart- 
the Department of CiomrounioutionB Under the ment of Labour however maintains control 
Devolution Rules made under the Government In connection with the Indian Mines Act 
of India Act, 1919,’ Regulation of Mines ’ and 

‘Inter-Provincial Migration’ were central subjects The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
whereas industrial matters Included under the recommended that the posslbUity of making 
head factories ' and * welfare of labour ' fell labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and although the Government of India has and that. If fc*deral legislation were not prac- 
passed central legislation in connection with tlcable, efforts should be directed to securing that, 
most questions affecting the welfare of Ubour — as early as possible, the whole of India should 
In order to secure uniformity of treatment in all participate In making progross in labour matters 
provinces — the administration of the various For Indian States In which there was appreci- 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- able industrial development, the Comiwslon 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the thought that the Industrial Council which they 
pledging of child labour, etc , falls on the local recommended should be set up would offer a 
Qoremments who have to bear the entire cost suitable Uiannel for co-operation. The whole 
of administration as it is iK>t permissible under question was discussed threadbare at the various 
the constitution, for the central Government to Bound Table Conferences which were held la 
inonr any expendUnre from central revenues on London In connexion with the new reforms 
the administration of provincial subjects This and Mr N M Josh! who represented the 
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Interaftts of Indian lAbour at theae conferences 
pressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should be a federal subject Owing largely to 
Xr Joshl's efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided for oonoorrent Isolation The 
Government of India Act, 1986, lays down that 
the following subjects mav be ledslated for 
oonourrently noth by the Federal Le^slatureand 
by the Provinoial LegUlatures — 

(1) Factories, regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development , 

(2) Welfare of labour , provident funds , 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion 

(8) Trade Unions, industrial and labour 
disputes 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Beferenoe has already been made to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
special Labour Bureau in 1920 and to the aboil 
tion of this office in 1028 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Betrenchment Committee The Depart- 
ment of Labour has. however, endeavoured 
to carry on as much as pouible of the work of 
that Bureau but owing to its limitations in staff 
and personnel it is not in a position to initiate 
and conduct all-India enquiries into wages and 
conditions of emplosrment in Indian industries 
The present executive staff of the Department 
of Labour is as follows 

Mtmbtr’Sn'Charg* The Honourable Sir 
MbHAHMAP ZAFRPLLAH KHAN, KT , BAR-AT- 
Law (This member also holds the Commerce 
Portfolio ) 

Secretary ’ The Honourable Mr M S A 
Hydari, 0 I b , 1 0 b 

Deputy Secretary N Mabadeva Atyar, 
I a B 

Under Secretaries C M Kerr, 1 0 8 and 
Menon P Madbava, 1 0 8 

BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a 
Labour Intelligence Officer in the year 1920 
Labour laws generally were administered In the 
Commerce Department, but the Kevenue 
Department continued the administration of 
the Assam Labour Immigration Act The 
Labour Intelligence Officer was to keep a record 
of industrial disputes in the Presidency as well 
as of labour organisations From time to time 
as circumstances required it was intended that 
be should oondnet special enquiries but owing 
to financial stringency. Government could not 
j^vide him with adequate staff for the purpose 
^e Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Oommeroe Department and after the coming 
into effect of the Trade Unions Act. 1920, he 
was also appointed Begistrar of Trade Unions 
The Boyal CommlssiaQ on Indian Labour 
recommended that Bengal should have a pro- 
perly staffed Labour Office on the same lines 
and with at least the same staff as the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay , but 
owl:^ to financial stringency, it was not possible 
to effect to Uds recommendation earlier 


than 1939 , but in order to cope with the 
Increased administrative work in connexion with 
matters relating to Labour, the Government 
of Bengal have how appointed a whole-time 
Labour Commissioner who will be relieved of 
all work in the Secretariat An Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour has also beealappointed 
The Labour Commissioner and the Assistant 
Labour Commissioner have also been appointed 
as Conciliation Officers under the Indian Trade 
Disputes (Amendment) Act Besides promoting 
the settlement of strikes and lockouts, they 
will also enquire into and settle other minor 
disputes The q^uestlon of the re-organisation 
of the Labour Office and the appointment of 
Labour Officers were stlil under the considera- 
tion of Government when we went to Press 

Government in the Agriculture and Industries 
Department have appointed an Lmployinent 
Adviser who is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, to investigate the problem of unemploj - 
ment and to suggest remedial measures His 
work, which is not yet coniplete, is expected 
to yield results of considerable value They 
have also decided to have an enquiry made into 
the family budgets of the working class in the 
Province by the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is adminis 
tered by the CommtMloner for Workmen’s 
Compensation who is also the authority under 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936 The Indian 
Mines and the Trade Disputes Acts and the 
Bengal Workmens Protection Act, 1934, are 
administered by the Commerce Department 
which since the 1st April 1937 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department 

The growth of healthy trade unionism has 
received much attention and rules to regulate the 
recognition of bona fide trade unions are being 
framed An amendment of the Bengal Trade 
Union Kegulatlons to empower the Registrar 
of Trade Unions to excerclse greater control over 
registered trade unions with a view' to the 
prevention of mal-adminlstratlon of their affairs, 
80 often complained of, is also under considera- 
tion A Bill to regulate employment in shops 
and another to amend the Bengal Workmen’s 
Protection Act are also being considered by 
Government 

During 1938, the Government of Bengal 
appointed two Boards of tonclllation, one each In 
re^ct of the strike at the Pottery Works of 
Messrs Burn & Co , at Ranigunj and the other 
to connexion with the strike at the workshops 
of the Indian Iron and Steel Co Ltd , at Ulrapur 
and Kulti, district Burdwan 

Labour Commissioner and Registrar of Trade 
Unions WAS Lewis, I C fe 

Assistant Labour Commissioner Khar 
Sahib S A £ B Murshedi 

Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation 
Aet and Authority under, the Payment of Wages 
Act S N MODAK, ICS 

Chi^ Inspsetor of Facloria J B MoBRIDE, 
AMI (Meoh ) £ . QBE 

Certifying Surgeon H C Powkbs. 
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MADRAS. 

The Qovemmont of Mftdru appointed a 
Labour Gommiaaioner in the year 19M primarily 
to organlae and control the operatiooa lor the 
betterment of the condition <n the Depreaaed 
olaeses in the Madras Presidency, especially in 
regard to pro\'islon of water supply, assignment 
of lands, acquisition of house sites, education 
through special schools and grant of assistance 
in the form of Scholarships and boarding grants 
The administration of Criminal Tribes Settle- 
ments was also placed under him He was also 
to watch and study at all times the conditions of 
labour, particularly industrial labour, throughout 
the Presidency and to keep Government Informed 
by periodical reports of its movements and 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 
between employern and employed The duty 
of settling labour disputes by negotiation before 
their culmination In strikes or lockouts or after 
is now entrusted to him by the Government 
In an Increasing measure He Is consulted 
by both labour organisations and employers 
in regard to Trade Union Law, the Fac- 
tories Act, the Payment of Wages Act, and 
the Madras Maternity Relief Act He 
is appointed Chief Inspector of Factories 
Commissioner for W orkmen s Compensation ana 
Registrar of Trade Unions, and is also responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of Wages 
Act and the Madras Maternity Relief Act 
For the administration of the Factories Act he 
has a Technical Personal Assistant at head- 
quarters who la also in charge of the Madras 
Factories Circle The Labour Commissioner 
in Madras has no special statistical otBce to deal 
with Labour statistics and no reports have been 
published of any special enquiries into questions 
connected with Industrial labour in the Presi- 
dency The conduct of the Quinquennial 
Census into Agricultural wages has been placed 
in his hands, and with the Introduction of the 
Payment of Wages Act, a beginning has been 
made tor a more accurate collection of industrial 
wages statistics for inclusion in the Factories 
Act Administration Report 

The Labour Office In Madras published a very 
Interesting Report of an Enquiry into the 
Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras 
City In 1938 and another Rejwrt entitled 
‘ Madras Labour — July 1937 to October 1938 ” 
in 1939 

CommiKfnoner of Labour 8 V Ramamprty, 
ICS (This officer is alto Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Chief Inspector of Factories 
and the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act 

BOMBAY. 

Of aU the Provincial Go\emm«nts in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progresBhe lead in their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and well being 
of the iudustriai labour employed in the pro- 
vince , and the real pioneer work in the field of 
labour informatiou and statistics in India during 
the last eighteen years has been done by the 
BOMBAY OFFICE which was esUb- 

ilshed in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay In the Government resolution an- 


nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions — 

*’ (1) Labour Stotufios and ItUiUipnea •— 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lookouts, and limilar 
matters . 

“ (2) Industrial DuptUot — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the aotiTltles ot the 
Labour Office develop It will promote the settle* 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise • 
and 

*' (3) Lsgulation and othtr mattsrs relating to 
Labour — The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws " 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
nas placed in charge of a Director of Labour 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
Inlonnation whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour InteUtgenoe 
With a view to Impleinoutlug the recomineuda* 
tlon of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
In the matter, the Government of Bombav in 
May 1933 again (hanged the designation of the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligenoe 
to " CommlsHloner of Labour and Director of 
Information " With this change In designation 
the administrative control of the Factory and 
Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
Collector of Bombay bo the Commissioner of 
Labour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officlo Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Registrar ot 
Trade Unions Mr J F Gennings, C I E , 
C B E , Barrister at- Law, held charge of the work 
of the Labour Office from July 1920 to the 
10th May 1939 when he went on leave pre- 
paratory to retirement With the departure 
of Mr Gennings, the posts of the Commissioner 
of Labour and Director of Infomution have been 
separated and the InformatloD Office has been 
placed in charge of the Public Relations Officer 
Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, the Commissioner of Labour Ims also 
been appointed ex-Offlelo Chief Conciliator 
In addition to the Commissioner there are 
four gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office Three of these are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headauarters in Bombay 
and the fourth who Is calieci the Labour Officer 
at Abmedabad 1 s stationed at that centre There 
are also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments The 
office staff contains three Statistical Superinten- 
dents, four senior clerks, thirteen Junior deito , 
two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher and one daftari The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
(Communities, (5) unemployment, (0) industrial 
.disputes, (7)trade unions, (8) other industrial and 
I labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour OazetU and (12) library. 
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The Labour QatetlehM been publlHhod monthly 
•Inoo September 1921 It Is Intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date Information on Indian 
labour condltlona and especially the conditions 
exiatlag In the Bombay Presidency , and to supply 
to local readers the greatest poaulble amount of 
Information regarding labour condltlona In the 
outside world The Labour OauUe circulates to 
many different countries ajid is perhaps the only 

{ )ublication of Its kind in India from whhh 
orelgners Interested In labour and economic 
conditions In India can obtain accurate and 
up-to-date Information It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
I^abour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India 

In the Labour Gazette statistics arc 

regularly published for working class cost 
of living Index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholnpur, wholesale prlws 
Index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 

retail food prices for five Important 

centres In the Province of Bombay, for 
Industrial disputes and for workmen’s 

compensation, prosecutions under the Indian I 
Factories Act, and the employment I 
situation Quarterly Infonnation Is collected j 
with regard to all kn)wn trade unions In I 
the Bombay Presidency and full Information Is 
published In the Labour Gazette everv three 
mouths. 

A substantial grant Is allowid bv the Local 
Government to tlie Labour Office for the pur- 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters The Labour Office library Is open to 
research workers In Bombay In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more Important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and International and re- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
world 

The present staff of the Department is as 
follows — 

Mxntfter-in-Charge of Labour The Hon’blc 
The Prime Minister Mr B O Erkb 
President, Induct t\nl Court The Hon’ble 
Mr Justice H. V Divatia 
Parliamentary Secretary for Labour Ouux- 
BILAL Nanpa, M a , LL B« M L A 

Commi*fttoner of Labour, Commixsioner of 
Worhnen’it Com^neatton and Registrar of Trade 
Unions — D S BAKHLK, I t’ S 
Registrar of Vmons, Rombau Industrial 
JhspuUs Act N A Mfhrban, M B E , F 8 8 
Labour Officer M P Labouchabdierf, I P 
Assistant Commissioners of Labour — S K 
Deshpandc, M B E , B Litt (Oxon ), N A 
Mehrton M B B , B A , F 8 S and 8 V. 
Joshl B A (Cantab ) Mr Joshl Is oli-o 
Assistant to the Eeglstrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency 

Chief Inspector of Factoriee T, W John- 
STONE, QBE 

Labour Offleitr ai Ahmedabad — A. 8. Iyengar, 
BA 


PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
connexion with Labour He is also the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions Tlio Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act Is administered by the Senior Sub- 
Judges at Lahore, Feroztpur, Amrltsar.Lyallpur, 
Ambala, Multan, Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy Commissioners in the other 
Districts 

Retail prices c^f articles of food, clothing, 
fuel and lighting and certain miscellaneous goods 
entering the famlh budgets cjf Industrial workers 
in the Punjab and working class ectst of living 
index numbers are published monthly in the 
Punjab Government Gazettee Annual figures 
are published In the form of a report by the 
Board of Economic Lncjiilrv During the year 
1938 the (lovernmtnt of Punjab adopted a 
three year plan for a complete Industrial Survey 
of the Pi ovine e 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Umofls —RAi Bahadur Lala Ram Lal, 
MB £ 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
Is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions The Director of Industries 
Is in immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour He Is also Registrar of Co-oi>eratlve 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions 
The Factory Office Is also under his general 
supervision As regards the question of 
administration In connexion with labour and 
labour legislation a separate LalKut Office 
has been established under the charge ol a 
Labour Officer wh(» Is also an Inspector of 
Factories in addition He Investigates Into 
labour disputes, cxillects necessary statistics 
and works as a (’oiicUlation Officer In case of 
trade disputes The U P Labour office is, at 
the moment we go toPress, engaged In conducting 
the wage census of the cotton textile industry 
A Board of Industries ccmslstiug of representa- 
tives of the einplovcis and the employed has 
been In existence since the year 1914 and aU 
matters atfecthig the Interests of labour are 
considered by this Board but the Board acts 
purely lu an advisory capacltv 

Director of IndualHes and Regutrar of Trade 
Unions C C Desai, ICS 

Labour Officer P K Sen 

UNTIED PROVINCES. 

In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local Government dealt with variono 
phases of questions (X)nnected with labour up to 
the end of 1934. Labour as such was with the 
Home Member, electrlcdty was with the Finance 
Member, the factory inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
Inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works DeMrtment The Redstrar of Co- 
operative Societies was appointed ex-officlo 
Registrar of Trade Unions In 1935, however 
a more unifying policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was appointed Director ot 
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StatiBtIca and ex-offlclo Commlsaloner of Labour 
for the Roneral admlnlitmtlon of all queatlona 
connected with labour The asaumption of office 
by the Congresa In this Province on Julv Idth 
1037 was heralded with serious labour troubles 
In Cawnpore The Hon'ble the Prime Minister 
announced his Intention to appoint a special j 
officer to deal w ith labour aisputea as they I 
oro'^e from day to day and to bring forward ' 
legislation on the lines of the Bombay Trade : 
Dispute 8 Conciliation Act 1934 Dr R B Gupta, ! 
M A , Ph D (Leon ), was appointed Labour 
Officer in August 1037 to settle industrial 
disputes and to act as a welfare officer in th- 
broadest sense of the term 

loUuwing the recommendations of the 
Cawnpirc Labour Inquirv Committee Mr P M 
khareghat, oil 1 ( s Secretary to Government 
In the Department of Industries >^as appointed 
L<iboiir Commissioner in addition to his own 
duties The Labour ( ommissloner \lslta 
(.awnpore every \^eek, takes up conciliation 
proceedings and tries to get the parties to settle 
the disputes referred to him Since the km 
ploy ers^ Association of ^orthcTn India has not 
jet recognised the Mazdoor Hablxa the Modus 
Opirandi lor settling disputes is this A com* 
plaint is recelNcd from the Mazdoor Sabha, 
It is sent to the kraplojers* Association, the 
reply of tlic latter la then sent to the Mazdoor 
Sabha The latter if it is satisfied does not 
comment and if not, it reA 4 uests the Lobour 
i'luumissloner to take up the matter further 
A date is then fixed for hearing the parties and 
< )nc illation proceedings, in which both the 
p vrties are represented are taken upon the date 
or dates fixed Tice findings of tlie Labour 
i ommissioner are in a vast majority of cases i 
u( cepted by the parties as a matter of convention j 
i>ut there is no statutory obligation on the j 
parties to do set The servlc'es of Mr Khareghat 
having l)een placed at the disposal of the (*overri- 
ment of India as a Vice Chairman of the Ini pc rial , 
(oumil of Agrlcultimal Research 3Ir Vishnu; 
S ihav I ( s , ( ane fommissloner, has l>een i 
appointed as labour tominissloner in addition 
to his own duties from the end of March 1939 
Tlje Director of Industries is, however still the 
administrative head of the Labour Office, I 
( oramissi(»ner for Workmen’s tompcnsatlon , 
and Registrar of Trade Unions He also controls j 
the ( hief Inspector of I actories and Boilers ' 
The work of the Labour Office of the United I 
Provitices falls under tlie following three heads — ' 

(1) Settlement of Industrial Disputes and 
■disposal of individual complaints received from 
•workmen or workmen’s organisations 

(2) (ollection, compilation and publication 
■ot accurate statistlc-s of labour conclltions and 
welfare as suggested by the Labour Inquiry | 
Committee and 

(3) Supeiinteridence, direction and control i 

of Labour Welfare Work i 

Mtnister-in-Charge The Hon'ble Dr ' 
Hailash Nath Katjc, M A , LLD 

Parliamentary Secretary Aoharta Juoal' 
XlSHORE, M.A (Oxos ), M L A ' 

Labour Comnnsmner ViSHStJ Sahay, ICS 


I Director of Industries, Commissioner for 
I Workmen's Compensation, Peyistrar of Trade 
Unions, and officer 'in^eharye, Labour office — 
J MOAM, ICS 

( htef Inspector of Factories and Bolters 
K K BvTLiwALA.M I Mar E , A Inst N u E 

Labour Officer Dr R B GtrPTA, M A , 
Ph D (kcON ) 

SINU. 

Sind, since It* seiwratlon from the Bombay 
Presidency, has modelled Its administration of 
all labour questions on Bombay and the Govern- 
raont of Sind have appointed a Commissioner of 
laihour who Is also Registrar of Trade Unlona 
The Labour office compiles Monthly Price Index 
I N umbers of wholesale and retail prices inKarachl 
It also compiles annual index numbers of 
agricultural wages and retail prices in Sind 
An unemployment Committee with the Assistant 
Director of Industries as its Secretary was 
appointed by Government In 1938 No report 
' of the Committee has been Issued as the figures 
I of the educated uneTU]>loyed are still being 
colloctcsd (June 1939 ) The ])OSts of Chief Inspec- 
I tor of hteaiu Holleis and Smoke Nuisances and 
I Inspector of factories are held hj' one officer 
111 Hind who Is also an Inspector under the 
Payment of Wages Act Further ail District 
Magistrates in Sind liave been appointed Ins- 
I |>cctors under that Act The VVorkmen’s Com* 
riensatloii Act Is administered by tlie Hub Judges 
In the mofussil and tlie Judge of the Small 
I ( auses Court in Karac hi who have been appointed 
I ex*offi( lo (’ommlssloiiers for Workmen’s Com 
pensutlon in Hind 

( ommitsioner of Labour and Peqxstrar of Trade 
Unions T C TUAUANI, B A , LL B 


OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
libour Is tliat conornlng the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 
As inter-provincial migration is a omtral subject, 
the local Government are not very actively 
iab rested In the sjicclal consideration of other 
libour questions Latxiur conditions in Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam, and the North West Frontier 
Province are not considered sucli as to Justify 
the appointment of Labour Commissioners 
In Orissa, the Revenue Commissioner ( E C 
ANsoiiOK, C I E I C 8 ). is the Registrar of 
Trade Unions In the North-Wist Frontier 
Province, the Secretary to Oovcrnraeiit In the 
Legislative Dcpnrtmi nt lias been entrusted with 
thi work of liiaustrial and labour disputes In 
till newly separated Province of Bihar, the 
Director of Industries (V K B PllXAf, 
1 1 S ) looks after all matters connected with 
labour but this Prov ince has a separate Registrar 
of Trade Unions (E 0 Lke, iCS) 

A Labour Assistant to the Ministry has now been 
appointed in Bihar to help the Ministry In 
problems arising out of Labour questions and to 
collect facts and figures concerning the condi- 
tions of life of the labourers, their wages, etc 
In Asaam, A 8 V AooTT, I C 8 , is the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour but as no trade Unions 
have as yet been registered in the Province there 
Is no Begistntr cf Trade Unions functioning but 
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for purposes of the Act, the Eegistnr of Joint 
Stock Oon^nles li ez<oflioio Eeglitrar of Trade 
Unions In Aimer>llerwara, the Assistant 
OommlsBloDor, Ajmer, (AKHTan Eusaii^, ICS) 
is Eoglstrar of Trade Unions 


LABOUR UWS IN INDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour louislation 
but most of them are of little Industrial im- 
portance The only States which have more 
than 8,000 persons employed in factories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travaacttre 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, is much below tlio standard of the 
corresponding Act in British India In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of the factory law in Britiali India by 
establishing mills or factories in the territories 
of Indian States It is mterestlng however, 
to note that His Highness the late (lalkwad of 
Baroda decided to introduce a nine hour dav 
in all factories in Baroda State from August 11)38 

ROYAL COMMISSION'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The most Important recommendation made by 
the Royal Oommisslon on Indian Labour in 
connection with Governmeut administration 
of matters connected with labour was for the 
setting up of an Industrial Council which would 
enable representatives of employers of labour 
and of Governments to meet regularly In con- 
ference to discuss labour measures and 


labour policy It was suggested that the 
Council ^ould meet annually and its president 
should be elected at each annual session The 
secretary of the Council should be a permanent 
official responsible to it for current business 
The functions of the Council would be (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to it ana also to initiate such proposals , 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
an interchange of information regarding exprl- 
ments in labour matters , (3) to advice 

Central and Provincial Grovemments on the 
framing of rules and regulations , and (4) to 
advise regarding the c<jllection of labourstatlstics 
and the co-ordination and dove lopmont of 
etonomlc research On the 7tli March 19.15, 
Mr P N Sapru moved a resolution in tlie 
Council of State urging the establlshmc nt of the 
Indust rial Council on the lines suggested by the 
Commission Mr D E Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy witl» 
the resolution He did not deny that the crea 
tlon of such an Industrial Council would be of 
very great value but there was no gr* at hurry 
for it He quoted tin Commission and said they 
were not for its immediate csUhllshnient Tlie 
situation had considerably altered since the 
recommendation had been made in 1911 ami 
there was a possibility under the new constltii 
tlon that labour would t»t deantrallsed In 
that case there was the danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would comij 
into c»iuflict with the centre In view of this ho 
thought that the creation of such a Council at 
that stage was not desirable The resolution on 
being put to the vote was negatived by 22 votes 
against and seven for 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port ior the direct Journey to and 
from Europe ii Bombav There are ordinarily 
flve linea of ateamert by which the Jonrnev 
to and from the Weat wo Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and In 
«ome caaeeonly — by aea part of the wav and 
by rail aoroaa Europe They are the P A O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Llovd Trlestino The Dollar Line ateamem are 
available for Weetern paaeage* only There 
are ordinarily other aervieea between Calcutta 
and the West, byateamera sailing round Cevlou, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe 


Of the latter the Orient, the Measageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Linea, N. Y. E , Australum 
Commonwealth, and Royal Dutch ijnes are the 
chief besides the P. & 0 The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to BAngoon The 
new rallwav between India and Ceylon greatly 
Increases the Importance of the Colombo 
route for Southern India The shortest time 
between London and Bomboy is 11 days via 
Marseilles by P dl O Express Voyage The 
following are the fares which are convertible 
at approxim itely current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Cot 


Fares from Bovbat or Eabaohi 


1st Saloon. 


End Saloon 



A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

Free passages fsingie and retnm) are granted 
hi tween Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 

78 

1 72 

00 

60 

48 

42 

M 

,, Return*. 

136 

j 120 

no 

100 

B4 

7 

To Marseilles, 

Single 

1 74 

1 ^ 

C2 

1 

1 66 

44 

88 


Return 

12<) 

' no 

109 

90 

77 

67 

To Malta, 

Single .. 

68 

I 02 

50 

60 

42 

36 


Return 

, 119 

. 109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, 

Slagle 

76 

1 70 

04 

68 

46 

40 


Return 

1 n 

; 123 

IH 

108 

81 

71 


Bv the British India S N Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are — 

Cabin class from £33 to 49 Single and £07 to 
£86 Return to Marseillee and £40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London 

By the Anchor Line Ltd , the First class 
fares to Liverpool range from Ba 713 to 
Rf 867, Cabin doss Bs 493 to Rs 733 and 
Tourist Rs 400 to Bs 533 

By Ellerman’s ** City * and *' HaU ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Plymouth 
are — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs 493, Retnm Rs 867, Plymouth Single 
Rs 533, Return eta Liverpool Ba. 988 
Calcutta to London 

Cabin clau. Single Ba 600 minlmunb Return 
Rs. 1,053 minimum 

By Bibby fine fares from Rangoon to 
London .->• 

1st salocm single Ba. 910, return Bs. 1,560 
Rangoon to mrsellies, ist talooo sie^ 


Rs 840 Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs 1,470 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows ■— 

Colombo Marseilles single Rs 710, return 
Rs 1,240 Colombo London single Rs 760. 
return Rs 1,335 

The Bibby line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Hendereon Line fores from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are — eingle Rg 776, 
retnm (available for 4 months) Kb 1,160, 
(available for 2 years; Re 1,375 

By Lloyd Trieatino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Naples or Cenoa 
are — 

1st class SeaHOD £65, OR-beason £66, 2nd 
class Season £46, Off Season £40, Eoonoaslo 
class Season £30, Off Season £25, Return 
Tickets available for 2 tears, fall particulars 
on application. 100 Days’ Return Tickets 
1st class £86, 2od class £65. Economic class 
£42. 

SalUngs from Bombay to Italy and the Far 
East twice monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follows — 


— 

Miles 

1 lat Class. 

1 

2nd Class 

Delhi, B. B. A C. 1. Hallway, tia now Nagda- Muttra direct 
route ... . . 

861 

Rs a p 

92 15 0 

Rs a p 

46 7 0 

Delhi, 0.1. P. BaUway. via Agtn 

937 

02 15 0 

46 7 0 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,220 

137 9 0 

69 7 0 

Oalontta, G 1 P„ from Bombay, efu Jubbulpore A Ailaimbad 

1.340 

133 10 9 

67 13 0 

Calcutta, 0 I P , from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

127 12 0 

63 14 9 

Madras, 0. 1. P., from Bombay, via Ralchur 

794 

04 13 0 

47 6 0 

Labors. v%a Delhi . .... | 

1,138 

125 8 0 

62 11 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


Hie development of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir Qeorge) 
Xtloyd during his Qovemorship of Bombav (1918- 
S8 > Tlie first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Boyal Air 
Force It was purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1920, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail Ber>ice was likely 
to be used by the public It was closed down as 
suffiicent data as to running expenses had been 
ooUected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated. 


stimulated both Government and public opinion 
India hod l>ecome a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for air- 
craft from other countries 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Government of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendronatb Mltra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio Foree Of circumstances 
has already necessitated the anpotntmont of a 
Director of Qvil \v iation and the first holder of 
the post was Lt -Col F C (now Sir Francis) 
Shelmordine, QBE 


The general attitude of the Government of’ 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
lervloea in the world had yet been run without a 
Government sub^y and as India had no money 
nvaUabie for such a purj^e, a general develop- 
ment of air aervioea in India must await more 
prosperous times. The preesore of external 
conditions In favour of Indian aerial enterprise 
gradually increased . The inauguration of French ; 
and Dutch air services across India, as well as 
the institution of a regular weekly service between 
England and Karachi, and the general increase 
of dvil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
vislte of fiyers of different nations to India, I 


Kon-ofiiolal members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moonje, then on elected 
member, fer sometime strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation 
They foresaw that the development of Civil 
Aviation in India was only a matter of time 
The rellectlon of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air line^ 
of India Tlte aerodromes and landing grounds 
on the main air routes are controlled by 29 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for their safe operation, while the flying 
porsonn^ on the internal air routes Is 90 per cent. 
Indian On the engineering side Indians are now 
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taking their ^cet not onlv a<( Aestatant bat aa { 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
Companies and are already finding their wav 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civil A\iatlon 

Deretopmciit of Indian Air Sonrices* — Sir 

Bhupendranath Mltra was In due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of anlsted internal 
aerial services in India An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was on 80th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being c irrled to and for each 
week This conveyance of mails between New 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special i 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that Imperial Alrwavs chartered to 
them machines for the purpose This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airwav's 
Company continued to Delhi, but that techni- 
cally the service from Karachi eastwards, belong- 
ed not to them but to the Government of India 
Passengers as well as malls were carried On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alterimtive 
course of contracting with the Delhi Fljing Club 
to carry the weekly karochl-Delhl air mail 
Passengers were also carried by this service 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
with Imperial Airways, was obviously a tranal 
tional plan It cjime into operation early 
In 1932 It filled the need of the moment pending 
the development of a permanent scheme 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mltra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental jx>rtfolio bv Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
Into the problem Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deni of spade-work carried out 
by Col bhelmerdlnc before he resigned his 
appointment as D C A In order to take up the 
corresponding one in England A scheme w'hs 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in cemneetkm 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveved by Imyieriai Airways Ltd , from 
and to England If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kmd, they would 
have been unable to prevent Imperial Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab 
fishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in cdiaracter, either through 
the developement of private enterprise or 
through the Institution of Oovemnient owned 
services 

The arrival of acute financial stringency follow- 
ing on the world depression, nec^tated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1981 Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes bad already been purchased for the service 
and Uiey were sold , one <a them being retained for 
the use of Their Excdlendes the Earl and Coos- 
teM of Willingdoo, who had newly arrived in, 
India on the appointment of the Earl to bej 
Vieeroy The machine continued b Their i 
Excellencies’ service until 19S4, when a new up- 


{ to-date aeroplane was purchased for theiy tjiM 
and their old one was retained lor the nat # 
senior Government officials 

Efforts to attain the desired result weramiyed 
■uccessfulW in 1933 Arrangements wfR« fl»ade 
with the British Government and Imm||m Air- 
ways, Ltd , for the extension of ttai Mi^on- 
Karachi air service across India from XMaohl to 
Singapore, as a link in the England-Afimridia sir 
service A private company Indiaii T^ns-Conti- 
nental Airways, Ltd , was fonaad with rupee 
capital and a majority Of Indian Directors, in 
which shares are held by Imperial Airways Ltd., 
61 per cent, Indian National Airways Ltd. 26 per 
I cent and the Government of India 24 percent. 
This Companv then operated Jointly with Im- 
perial Airways a weekly service from Karachi to 
Singapore, where it connected with Qantas 
Empire Airways’ weekly service from Singapore 
to Australia 

Indian National Airways Ltd , was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr E E. Grant 
Govan, C B E , to participate aa a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other Internal air servloes in 
North India They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Eangoon and n daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with 
prospects of extension to Assam Under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India they also instituted a weekly service from 
I^ahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London- Karachi servlcea. The Eangoon 
ana Dacca serv ices from Calcutta were abandoned 
In 1035, owing to lack of public support 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd , under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1982 
between Karachi Bombay and Madras, connact- 
ing at Karachi with the Loodon-Karaoul tsrvloe 
From the beginning of 1986, Imperial Airways 
London-Karachi service, and with it the Trans- 
India service to Calcntta and the feeder servioaa 
Karachi-Labore and Karachl-Bombay-Madraa, 
were operated twice weekly The second trans- 
India service was extended to Australia in 1086 

Empire Air Msil Schsme -~The initiative in 
this development was taken by HU Majesty’s 
Government In September 1086, an agreement 
was reached with the Government of India and 
the Government of India slmaltaneotisly nego- 
tiated with the Government of Ceylon for the 
extension of the Karaohi-Madras service to 
Colombo The new services were inangorated on 
the 28th February 1088, wl^ four services a week 
each way from London to Calcutta The fre- 
quency of the two feeder air mail services in 
India, «ts. Kaxachi-lCadras-Coiombo and KaiafihU 
Lahore was simultaneously Increased to four 
each service maintaining eonnecUon with the 
easterly and weekly flints of the main tnude 
service The frequency was increased to five 
when the services in the Australian leotkm woe 
augmented at the end of July 1986 Three of 
the main services ate operated by ’C’ CSam Flying 
Boats between Southampton (Sn|^nd) and 
Sydney The other two are operated aa a tem- 
porary measure by ’ C ' Class Flying Boats 
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betWMn Southampton and Karachi, whilat 
between Karachi and Calcutta landplanee of the 
Atlanta Class continue to be mostlv employed 


iMtniettaa ia Aviatka— It is satlafactorj' 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified themselves in almost every sphere of 


The Atlanta machines will be replaced by tne new commercial aviation, considering the high quail- 
' Ensign ’ Class landplanes which when available j flcatlona, long and expensive training and paucity 
will operate the entire route England (Croydon) of facilities for this training in India itself For 
to Calcutta twice weekly in both directions instance, although the flying club movement 
Half the fleet of Ensign aircraft operated on this started only 10 years ago, four out of the seven 
route will be owned by Indian Trans-Continental subsidised clubs have Indian instructors in full 
Airways Ltd charge and other clul>s have assistant Indian 

All /.I... instructors At one time it was essential for 

instructors to be trained iu England but now it 
** Dossible for this training to be obtained in 

Available in India Ulthouifto.ernmant L 
tWA recently arranged a limited amount of train- 

specially selected pilots on the Govern- 
n? i? owned Avto X three engined aeroplane 

nt training of Aerodrome Officers also ia now 

f Jr Carried ouHn India at Karachi Air Port under 

for Iratli day and night flying are being organised, sunervlslou of the Chief Aerodrome Officer 


and the new servlet will be progressively -speeded “upervUlon of the Chief Aerodrome Officer 
up to provide a stlU greater saving of time Flying training is given in India through Clubs 

Naw air MrvicM —Apart from the prepa- Aeronautical Training Centre of India 

rations for the inauguration of the Empire Air .‘^1!®, ^™®ly “The 

Mall Mcheme. the year 1»37 saw the beginning 

of two new Internal air services Messrs Tata Flving Club (New I^lhlb 

Sons Ltd , established a service between Bombay 

and Delhi, caUlng at Indore, Bhopal and Gwalior Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 

At present, the service runs twice weekly United Provinces Ij^ing Club (Ciwn^re and 
during the cold weather season (October to May) Ihomas 

Besides this Tata Sous have extended their Mount), Jodhpur Flying Club (Jodhpm), Hydera- 
Bombay-Trlv andrum service to Trichlnopoly *^d State Aero Club (Begumpet, Hyderabad), 
where it connects with one of the four main Jaipur Hying Club (Sanganer) The first 
services to Colombo This service is also sa'en of these clubs are subsldis^ by Oovern- 
oporated seasonally during the fine weather The Aeronautical Training Centre of 

months Surcharged air malls are inrrled on India Ltd , Civil Aerodrome, New Delhi 
both services Opened an extensh e school at the Civ 11 

^ ^ , Aerodrome, New Delhi In October 1935, for 

Air Services of India Ltd Bombay a new giving training in aviation The Centre is 
company established in 1037, Inauprated in equipped to take 80 students at a time for 
November, 1087, an air service from Bombay to training as pilots, ground engineers and wireless 
Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Jamnagar and Porbandar operators 
In the Kathiawar States The service operates 

during the fair weather months and is at The club movement dates from March 1927 
present scJioduled to run six times weekly In when as a result of the Interest taken iu the 
each direction In each direction surcharge aubject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , M L A , It was 
mails are now carried on this service discussed by the Indian Legislative Assembly 

During the ye« IMS prep.n.tlon. uere In ^4 rth?‘SSI 

and Burma was form^ Strong committJLi wer; 

vIlG ©XtCnSlOD of till6 £>&rftCnl*'lj&llOr6 86r\lC© to AKsiws in DnmKn*# 

Delhi thrice per week ThleeerMce, ■ehlohcom- 

menoed In November 1088, Is Operated by Indian the molement ?nd in 

National Airways, and nrovlSes Delhi with a Gov?S^n?^vrSl Shlch 

connection by air with the fiying boat servloes g JSSaSd ^ThS formation S 

at Karachi The other new service which was 

Inaugurated in the first week of January 1930 ^ reS-uS SoS 

ll operated by Air Servloes of India Ltd tlwloe a letter 

weekly between Bombay and Kolluinur rut tna mSof^T^O^ to thl for 

Poona Both these servloes are scheduled to Swto eirh pmh 

run during the fair weather season only formed, he would bear any deficit between the 

The K L.M (Dutch) and Air France (French) clubs’ income aud expenditure uutil the grants 
'■ervloea o6htlnue to operate aa^ws India , the became available This offer the Governmeut 


'■ervloes o6htlnue to operate aa^ws India , the | became available This offer the Governmeut 
former increased their neqnenoy to three services j accepted and further decided that thev would 
per week towards the latter pan of 1937 | provide for each dub an initial equipment of two 


per week towards the latter pan of 1937 | provide for each dub an Initial equipment of two 

Statiibea.~Stat48tical information illustrating » contribution 

th? SSrS^aSuL^uS^dia is publish 

ta ll?^,S M commenced on 

Aviation in India, ooplea of which are obtainable, 

price Re 1 net from the Manager of Publloatlons Three more dubs were started later, the 
Civil Linea, Delhi, or through any agent for ^ Northern India, the U P and Madras, and 
Government Buhlioattons. seven clubs are now subsidised 
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Sabri^Md to fiyiiV ddbs — ^Under the subisidy | connection with onetomB carneU, diplomatic 
scheme which expired 81-3-89 each clno I permits, licences for the carriage of arms <and 
received a fixed subsidy of Be 12,000 a year { camera and maps lor fiights abroad 
if it maintained three machines, Ha 10,000 CovommeBt Biihelarshi»e F u r t h e r to 
lor two machines or Bs 8,000 for one anist the training of Indians in aviation with a 
machine In addition a bonus was paid of view to their eventual employment in Govern* 
Ks 300 for each *A’ pilot trained aihtttUto ment service or in dvll aviation generally, the 
and Bs 100 (or each A ‘ licence renewed Government have awarded scholarships or ren- 
The maximum subisdy payable to any club dered financial assistance in various forms from 
Bs 20,000 To enable the clubs to earn the time to time as explained below — 
maximum amount each jear, an additional . . t-ji— 

bonus on flying hours was granted. # Officers In 1929, ten 

were selected for a two years course of training 
New Subsidy — The term of the in England to fit them for Aerodrome OfliMr’s 

Government assistance to the seven subsidised duties Of these six completed the course and 
filing clubs has now been extended for a qualified In 1984, two more officers were select- 
further period of tlnee years ending on the ed and trained in India In addition 21 Indians 
81st March 1942, aitli certain modifications as have been engaged as Assistant Aerodrome 
described below — Officers Persons appointed to these posts 

(t) A fixed aiimml subsidy not exceeding usuaUy ^ssess some ex^rlence of a%lntlon but 
Bs 16 000 per annum to each club at the fofiow ‘ecolve train ng In their dutlw after Jolnli^ 
Ing rate*', dependent on the number and class ^ f ^ recently been establish^ 

of aircraft maintained for the use of members — Baracbl Air Port 

No of Class A* Class ‘B* Class ‘C’ . ***•?!***?? 

aircraft Hs Bs Bs Indians were sent for 8* years training In England 

1 moiko H ooo ntMKi qualified as Assistant Aircraft Inspectors 

•> 1> 000 oSkI 7 000 1“ 1^35. two more scholars selected for 

3 iS’oOO ll'oOO s’tKK) similar training have since completed their traln- 

4 or more Ifilooo 12:600 »,000 iup and returned to India and appoln^ Assb^ 

tant Aircraft Inspectors Another Scholar has 
The numljer of aircraft made available and been recently selected for training in electrical, 
their classification will be determined by the wireless and Instrumental eiiulpment Aircraft 
Director of Civil Aviation In India examiners In Government employ are also being 

V \ Tj- o given further training to equip them with 

nccessary qualifications for promotion to higher 
^ ^ following grades One examiner has received and another 

is receiving such training in England and more 

(а) Bs 300 for each member trained ob- will be sent later as and when convenient 

on club aircraft as an ‘A' pilot pj^t Instructors —In 1932, a scholarship 

(б) Bs 100, for ejich memlier who renews for the Pilot Instructor's ( ourse in England was 

his or her A’ licence qualifying by awardedtoanlndlan who Is now Pilot Instructor 
living not less than 5 hours solo on of one of the flying clubs in India 81nce 1936- 
club aircraft 87 as facilities for such training had become 

(e) Of the amounts mentioned in (a) and (b) available in India, further training was carried 
above, a sum of Bs 100 and of Bs 60 here WlUi the financial asslstonce bo 
respectively Is paid to the pilot Provided upto February 1939, five Indian 'B' 
concerned P**ot8 have been trained as Pilot Instructors, of 

, , ^ ^ iv. , whom four are already employed with fiylng 

(iti) Bonuses not exceeding the sum of cjuj,# j f j / 


Bs 1,000 for any one financial year will also be - . » j • a m* fi t 

.ll' ludtau^L" 

^ ^ licence plmt to England for advanced training 

The new system is designed to serve a three- with a view to his emuloymcnt as a First Officer 
fold purpose — This pilot was given further training by Oovem- 

(a) To encourage the clubs to re-equlp Jueut in 1938 In the Avro X Aeroplane on his 
themselves VI 1th up-to-date training types , return to India He was conflrrned In hls 

(b) To encourage more people to keep up ‘Pl^tatment as a First Officer but subsequently 

. ’ , , . .. 1. , . •‘Ir niall routes Govenunent gave assistance In 

Likewise to encoimge who ^ready 1935 another Indian, but he did not complete 
hold licences to keep up their flying by reducing his course In 1936 assistance was given 
the cost of renewing the licence hj Government to a third Indian who has since 

Anro Chffi of India and Banna — The part completed hls txalulug, and It Is hoped will be 
which this organisation played In the formation offered an appointment as First Officer Early 
of the fiylng club movement already has been in 1939 a selection was made of three Indian *B' 


flyring clubs are affiliated is also the representa- Alrw^s and the third from Sir Homl Hehta 
tlve in India of the Federation Aeronautique Vloedialnnan of Indian Trans-Continental 
Internationale, the Boyal Aero Club of Great Airways Ltd. Imperial Airways intend to 
Britain and the Automobile Association The offer these pilots employment as First Officers 
Aero Club also serves the private aviator in on completion of their training 
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Advaaocd Traiiuiiv of Piloti lo — 

There is no training school in India lor giving 
advanced training to commercial pilots to 
enable them to obtain endorsements on the 
‘B’ licences to fly multi-engined aircraft Since 
1987, Government has placed its three engined 
Avro X at the disposal ol selected ‘B* licence 
pilots for this purpose In 1937, six pilots 
were afforded some degree of financial assist- 
ance for the traiuiitg Owing to the success 
of the scheme two further schemes were sanc- 
tioned in 1938 Under the first scheme, two 
pilots received training on their own expense 
and two at half the normal flying rate Under 
the second scheme, nine commercial pilots were 
given 5 hours flying instruction each at Govern- 
ment expenses Out of these, four were again 
selected for further training to complete 10 
hours solo in this iieroplane This scheme was 
completed earlj in 1939 

WirsltM Operators — In the course or the 
IxMt 3 years assistance has been given to 7 Indians 
to obtain training in wireless operation for 
employment as aircraft wireless operators^ 
Six have completed their course and qualified 

EaciDMriac SclKdanhips — In 1938, scho- 
larships were given to four Indians for a 2^ years* 
course of advanced engineering training in Eng- 
land Those selected already possessed ground 
engineers’ licences and the assistance was given 
with a view to their obtaining the higher category 
licences Assistance has also been given to an 
Indian to be trained as a welder 

Rosoardi — The Government have assisted an 
Indian over a period of 3 J years to carry out aero- 
dynamic research work in England and to take 
out a patent for Ids invention which is one of 
considerable promise 

Indian Air Races — Tiie first Indian Air-race 
was flown over a Delhi-Agra-Jhansi-Lucknow- 
Agra-Delhi course in February 1932, and was 
very successful There was a similar race over 
approximatelv the same course in February 1933, 
wnen the entries were good and Included two 
competitors who specially came out from Eng- 
land for the contest and the event was again 
completely successful 

The origin of these two races was the offer bv 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, ot 
a Challenge Trophy lor such a race 

There was no race in 1934 One was pro- 
grammed for December 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night at 
Cawnpore Six months’ notice was given and 
substantial cash prises, in addition to the 
Viceroy s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received The Aero Club 
Committee in their announcement to this 
effect said that in their opinion the pro- 
gramme was too ambitious for the class of 
competitors who had hitherto entered, most 
of whom could not afford to fly to the 
start, race over 1,200 miles and then fly home 
again They added, *'Air racing, like every other 
form of raemg, costs money and can only be 
exHSOoraged by the patronage of wealthy sports- 
men and in India this has been the exception 
rather than the rule up to now ” The only 
funds regularly available for the purpose are 
the interest on one lakh of rupees ^ven by 
Sir V Sassoon to form an Irwin Flying Fund 


for flying sport prizes The fund is held by a 
Trust the members of which are the Director 
of Civil Aviation and the Chairman of the Aero 
Club 

The club held In February, 1986, a two-day 
race from Madras via Bombay to New Delhi 
Entries were received not only from different 
parts of India but from abroad The race was 
a great success It was won by an Indian 
anmteur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed in an important degree to general 
air-mindedness in India 
AH-lndM Air Rally —On the 5th aud 6th 
December 1938, an All-India Hally was held at 
Karachi on the occasion of opening of the newly 
constructed Air Port Building His Excellency 
the Governor of Rind performed the opening 
ceremony and gave away the prizes to the 
winners 

All flying clubs In India affiliated to the Aero 
Club of India and Burma participated The 
Viceroy's Cup given foi the best aggregate 
results obtained by one of the competing clubs 
was won by the Karachi Aero (3ub The Sir 
Victor Sassoon Challenge Trophy given for the 
best all round progress during the year was 
awarded to the Karachi Aero Club 

Ground Ornnuation — (1) Aerodrome eon- 
trol and lighting — Aerodiome Control Officers 
in India are stationed at the following public- 
use aerodromes on the trans-India route and 
feeder routes Signals in accordance with 
Section II of Annex D of the international Air 
Convention are displayed 
(i) Tram-Indui — Karachi Jodhpur, Dellii, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Calcutta 
{u) Karachi - Madra* - Colonibo — Karachi, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras 
(ui) Karachi-Lahore — Karachi, Jacobabad, 
Lahore 

The Aerodrome Control Staffs keep watch 
from dawn to dusk at main aerodromes on the 
trans-Ihdia route and service is given at all the 
aerodromes mentioned above provided that 
advance notice of requirements is forwarded in 
sufficient time The movements of aircraft 
flying on routes (i) and (w) are reported free of 
charge by >V/T 

Electric night lighting equipment has been 
installed at controlled aerodromes between 
Karachi and Calcutta, and this route is marked 
by airway beacons The route Karachl- 
Bombay is being lighted Lighting of the route, 
Earachi-Jacobabad, is reaching completion 
Aerodrome lighting, where available, will be 
provided on receipt of due notice Particulars 
of the aerodrome and lighting systems are given 
in Notices to Airmen published by the Govern- 
ment of India Copies of the Notices may be 
obtained on application 
Tmi wln dia S— plane Route — Seaplane 

stations have been established at the following 
places 

Karachi Harbour, Udaipiu: (Bajsamand Lake), 
Gwalior (Madhosagar Lake), Allahabad (Jumna 
River), Calcutta (Hooghly River) 

These stations are licensed to Imperial Air- 
ways Limited as private seadromes They are 
under the charge of Station Superintendent of 
the Company and are open to use by casual 
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seaplanes only with specific permission Wire- 
less teiegraphy and meteorological services are 
available The seaplane stations at Karachi 
and Calcutta are equipped for night operations 

(2) Wireless Televraph Service — Details 
of the Aeronautical W/T stations in India and 
the wireless services provided are published in 
Notices to Airmen On the trans-India route 
and the Karachi Madras route the W/T Stations 
are open dally at fixed hour to serve the schedules 
of the regular air services Outside the regular 
hours, service will be given subject to prior 
arrangement with the Aerodrome Officer at a 
controlled aerodrome 

(3) Meteorological Services — The meteo- 
rological services and the facilities available in 
India are set out in the “ Meteorological Organi- 
sation for airmen (M O A Pamphlet) ” The 
M O A Pamphlet is issued by the India Meteoro- 
logical Department and is revised and ro-lssued 
periodically Copies may be had from the 
Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi, and 
the office of the High Commissioner for India, 
India House, Aldwych, London, W C 2, or 
through any other accredited agents or book- 
sellers (price Rs 1-2-0 or Is 9d ) 

Legislation — Air Navigation in British India 
was till 1934 governed by the Indian Aircraft 
Act, 1911 In August 1934 the British 


Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 19S4. replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modem developments and to 
enable them to implement the provMons of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a party 
During the same session the Indian Carriage by 
Air Act defining the law of Carriage by air in 
India was also enacted 

The Indian Aircraft Rules, 1920, have been 
revised and re-issued as the Indian Aircraft Rules 
19S7 

Director of Civil AvtcUion in India — ^Mr P 
Tsmoms, C I E , M C 

Deputy Director of Civil Aviation — Mr L A 
Egglesfield 

Administrative Officer — Mr J Hamilton 

Chief Irapector of Aircraft — Mr J A O’Brien 

Assistant Aircraft Inspector — Mr D M Lang- 
ford 

Engineer Officer — Capt J R S W Elking- 
ton, R E 

Assistant Engineer Officer — Mr R J Kelly 

Technical Officer (0) — Mr E M Rossiter 

Technical Officer (L) — Mr B S Leete, AFC 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


opened formally in 1809, the Suez Canal 
constitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean with Suez on the Red Sea The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,860 and 4,600 miles respec- 
tively, also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia Using the Canal, the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of commimications by about 4,000 miles 

Control and Finance 

The Suez Canal is controlled by a company, 
wliose property, valued in the market at 
£120,000,000 passes to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment when the concession expires on November 
17, 1988 This is of course in default of other 
arrangements The British Government owns 
44 per cent of the shares, thanks to Disraeli’s 
celebrated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 
he bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive’s 
holdings The shares are now valued at 
£84,000,000 and the current profits amount to 
about £3,500,000 a year To date, they have 
earned the British Treasury some £43,000,000 in 
dividends Most of the remaining shares are held 
in France, but not by the French Government, 
which does not own a share The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers, a Dutchman and 
an Egyptian Only three of the British directors 
represent the British Government , the remain- 
ing seven represent British shipping and 
commercial interests Incidentally, nearly 80 
per cent of the total tonnage passing through 
the Canal is British The Chairman of the Com- 
pany is the Marquis de Vogue The enterprise is 
managed In Egypt, has its London offices at 
6, BUhop^te and holds its monthly Board 
meetings in Paris 


Development. 

Since the War, the work of widening, deepen- 
ing and straightening the Canal has been taken 
in hand with redoubled vigour Operations are 
directed from Ismallla When the Canal was 
opened in 1860, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 26 feet 2 Inches The declared 
policy of the Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offer a slightly 
greater depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Eastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 feet deep 
and 70 yards broad It can be traversed in 
Just under thirteen hours About 15 ships 
can pass in the 24 hours One s hip has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass, thorigh there 
is plenty of room for both It is feared water 
displacement might bring about a collision. 
There would also be a danger of grounding 
The biggest vessel yet to navigate ‘ the Cut *’ 
was of 27,000 tons It is doubtful if vessels 
like the HOOD and RODNEY, both over 42,090 
tons, could navigate the canal easily in its 
present state. Further expansion appears 
mevitable 

Nentrality 

Absolute neutrality la the law of the Compan> 
as was made clear during the Italo- Abyssinian 
war Referring to the request that the Canal 
should be closed to Italian ships, the Marquis 
de Vogue, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

I addressing the annual general meeting of the 
Company on June 8, 1936, observed It 
(neumlity) is stated in the Act of Concession 
and in the Statutes Furthermore, It is gua- 
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ranteed by an International Convention of 
29th October, 1888, expreasly confirmed by the 
Treaty of VereallleB Article I of this Conven- 
tion aavB, in the following terms, that, “the 
Sue* Maritime Canal will always remain free 
and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
all merchant or war vessels, without Ilag 
distinction," and it adds that, “the Canal will 
never be subject to the right of blockade ” 
“ If, by an act of force, which nothing entitles 
one to anticipate, any Power thought of for- 
bidding entry into the Canal to ships of another 
Power, that gebture would be equivalent to 
an act of war with all its consequences As 
for your Board, the question of closing the Canal 
could not arise and they were never called upon 
to discuss it ” 

The provisions of the Convention are that 
subject only to the exercise of the right of 
legitimate self-defence and to action to injure 
the safety of the canal there can be no restriction, 
provided tliat the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed and on a third the question 
of free use was raised The first was in 1882, 
six years before the signature of the Conventions 
when daring the revolt of Arabi Pasha against 
the Khedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to bo imperilled During the 
Spanish American war of 1898 the attempt of 
the Spanish Fleet to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the Canal 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article IV of the Convention The third occasion 
on which the Canal was closed was during the 
Great War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which the 
Egyptian territory and the safety of tho Canal 
wereactuallv endangered by the advance of the 
Turkish forces 

Report for 1938 

The latest annual report of the Suez Canal 
Company states that in 1938 shipping through 
the Canal was slightly less than during 1937, 
whldi year had been a record exceeding even 
1929, which had previously been the best year 
The report for 1938 states — 

To the reduction in sterling receipts resulting 
from this fall in traffic was added the effect of 
two reductions in dues , one made on April 1, 
1937, the influence of which was felt during the 
first quarter of 1938 , the other, which was only 
in force during tho last two weeks of the year 
As to expenditure, it would have remained 
apinroximatelv the same had it not been for a 
monetary factor , the rise in the price of gold 
which brought about increases in charges for 
debentures, for interest on and amortization of 
shares, and for the service of certain debts at 
present on the gold basis 

The reduction in receipts and the increase in 
expenditure had brought about an appreciable 
reduction in the net results of the year, which, 
expressed in Egyptian pounds, were 18 6 
per cent less than 1087 On the other hand, the 
depreciation of the French franc had once again 
swollen, although to a lesser extent than last 
year, the results which, converted into French 
francs at the average rate for 1938, showed a 
surplus of receipts of 958,0212822 81f , an 
increase of 11 8 per cent over 1937. 


I As last year, to this figure must be added a 
purely financial profits which amounted to 

1 65,074,859 74f ana arose from the advantageous 
conditions in which, during the year, transfers of 
funds had been made between London and Paris 

Traffic through tho Canal. 

Traffic through the Canal in 1938 amounted to 
6,171 transits, representing 34,418,000 tons net 
register Although this tonnage showed a 
reduction of 2,073,000 tons, or 6 7 per cent , on 
the exceptional figure for 1937 it was neverthe- 
less greater than that for any other year, in 
particular 1929, a year of great commercial 
activity 

The reduction, as compared with 1937, was 
due for the greater part to the falling off of 
Italo- Abyssinian traffic, which, from one year to 
the other, dropped by 1,222,000 tons t e more 
than one-third Apart from this particular 
traffic, the reduction was of 851,000 tons i e , 

2 6 per cent 

The classifications of net tonnages by 
nationalities showed that British traffic still 
occupied the first place, with a tonnage of 

17.868.000 tons, whi^ was 50 4 per cent of the 
total against 47 3 per cent in 1937 On the 
other hand, Italian traffic, while still occupying 
second place had fallen by more than one-fifth 
from one year to the other, and its percentage 
was now only 13 4 per cent after having been 
16 1 per cent In 1937 and 20 2 per cent in 1936 
Then came Germany, the Netherlands and 
France 

The number of passengers had fallen from 
697,800 to 479,802, the 1 eduction being mainly 
in passengers of Italian nationality 

Goods through the Canal had, as usual, been 
more affected than tonnage by causes of de- 
pression The total weight of goods reached 

28.779.000 tons 12 2 per cent less than In 1937 

Under the terms of the agreement reached by 
the Suez Canal Company with the Egyptian 
Government (as a corollary to the Anglo- 
Egyptlan Treaty), the Company appointed the 
first Egyptian director to its Board, proposed to 
appoint a second Egyptian director shortly, and 
admitted Egyptian employees to its adminis- 
trative staff in Egypt It also contributed an 
annuity of £300,000 to the revenues of tlie 
Egyptian State 

During the latter part of 1938 and early in 
1939, Italian claims to a share in the Suez 
Canal administration began to be put forward 
and were formally voiced by Signor Mussolini in 
his speech of March 26, 1989 The exact nature 
of the Italian demands was not stated, but 
It Is generally believed to Include a share in the 
Suez Canal administration, two direotorehips 
and the right to acquire shares In the Company 
The demand has also been put forward 
by Italian spokesmen that the Suer Canal 
dues should be reduced as they cons- 
tituted a heavy burden on Italian shipping 
passing between Italian ports and Mastawa in 
the Red Sea It may be noted, however, that 
these specific demand were never placed before 
the other Powers and the issue did not come 
to a head. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends In the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow , and the faci- 
lities for travel were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of Introduction Now the mall which 
Is posted In London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay In 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall It is also possible to 
reach Bomlbay In 11 days from Genoa or Venice | 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestlno line A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imj^rial Airways have a weeklj 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Serviee takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railways proyide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to manv of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Euiope and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and ma Colombo 

Owing to Its geographical position Bombay 
Is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the Import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the Inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns , they are but one — the Mahrattas 
—of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You will 
find life In its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you In a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God Is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma the cry of 
the wild beast In the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 

a uoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
lie purple vault of heaven will awaken In you 
feelings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region In all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, edigtons, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest cL'raisa- 
tlons 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every dirarm 
In forest, mountain, valley, oiUtivated plain, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, It con ftimish sport such 
as few countries can give , the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest moimtalns in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like manv 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of nwnkind The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
I delightful islands which are freely scatteied 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G I P Railway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B & C I Railway 
vta Baroda and through Rajputana with Its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go bv the G I P Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found In E^irope while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves In the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B C 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit As vou proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described bv Fergusson 
as the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India ” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far dav when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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(OOQlight Its seduotloa 
the steps by the 
toyllght II you must By the moon drift above 
Is Irresistible Sit on. silver light stealing 
entrmnoe gate and wafome and creeping gently 
the trees and the ri^aS in See it also in the 
round the base of thdvessels, amber and rote 
upwards to the plnn«tfiie ' ho west behind 
fading evening light when Agra Fort If 
and gold, the sun sinks in light of noonday 
the crenelated ramparts orom the gateway 
yoyx must visit it in the broae gardens where 
ih6a forget the first view mptes of snowy 
end wander awhile about tful that they seem 
you will find exquisite g;upola and climbing 
•truotures so light and grair as well as Imuty 
to rest on air , of buoyant , , ^ 

campanile. Here is grande 
mu m 1 ‘ Agra, and its Fort, 

The Taj Mahal, howev4>, Akbar’s Tomb, 
mny interesting sights ^ Fatehpur Slkrl, the 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tonbout 23 miles distant 
6 miles from Agra, and t No other fortress 
deserted city of Akbar agreat an appearance 
are all well worth a vis of proud and noble 
In the world presents stoverelgn grace, crowns 
of knightly splendotir, wonderous a collection 
J^itv or, with a more naUs of state, baths. 
Its red bastions with si terraces as Agra Fort, 
of palaces, mosques, drcumference. with walls 
klosques, balconies anith red sandstone The 
orativo architecture that 
70 feet high faced his red sandstone palaces 
vigorous style of deoHs grandson Shah Jahan 
Akbar introduced Into^nslble for the delicate 
WM embellished by iJLrellefs in white marble 
who was largely reslto equal these except 
l^ay work and the lo>r\M> in Delhi Fort which 
^ere are no buildings fc he transferrred his 
thoM foimd in the Pala^ Akbar's vigorous 
Shah Jahan built whte stylo appears at its 
headquarters to Del which he built in his 
but supremely attracthf his fondest hopes when 
best in Fatehpur Sik/bom 
Joy at the realisation / 

his son Jahangir waf 1569 AD on a lonely 
Lnded his city and there 
y magic those great battle- 

magnificent palaces and 

oegau to rise as H^eat mosque and the other 
rae^d walls,^ of the skiU of the Moghul 
courtyards, J^hloh stand to this day a source 
raperb spi^^onder and admiration to visitors 
ofji^ traveller moves northward past Muttra 
*hd Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, in days 

S ne by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 

8 no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will Interest and 
enthrall him Hera he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at Its zenith as he wanders 
with mufined feet In the great courtyard of the 
largMt mosque in India, the Jama Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
fihahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate Inlay work in 
marble and their ^rdens. Here are ommbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate benwth wliiidk some still 


There in the yea 
emiuence, Akbar ‘ 


I salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pas 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt an 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, tt 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven citie 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in heigh 
erected in the 12th century A D of red an 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain whei 
many of the pages of history were wrlttei 
The Kutab Mfnar, tapering from the base t 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconh 
while on the iiuting is carved an intricate desig 
in which are introduoed verses from the Korai 
In the main courtyard stands the famou 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of ru' 
and dating back to about 400 A D Visltoi 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab fc 
it is unique in India 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worth 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutal 
Siri, Tughiakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabac 
Puarana <^la and Shahjahanabad, the preser 
day Delhi Here you find an example of tow 
planning carried out by some of the leadln 
architects and engineers in the world on a sit 
where they could start with a free hand 

H you decide to take the route northward 
from Bombay via Eajputanu, then you wi 
see another but equally interesting side c 
India Rajputaua, the land of chivalrj 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alon 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fair 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a Ion 
cataract of marble terraces and halls fullin 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake 
as the iUustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy boo 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, the Bajput Olympus, combine 
the delights of a hill station with one of th 
historic homes of the gods The Dllwan 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture 
contain some of the finest carvings in India 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polishei 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linkei 
bv flying arches thai twist and twine fron 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softenin 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphon 
of graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi Is the Punjab and th 
North-West Frontier Province whence moat of th 
recruits for the Indian Army come Here yoi 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore 
one of the most ancient and famous cities a 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gatewa 
into India from the North, the flourishing citie 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up sine 
British Engineers have harnessed the water 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Elvers ' 
which formerly ran to waste and many anothe 
city Through the Punjab also you will travel t( 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of th 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sabil 
(the Gk>lden Temple) The pavements 0 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipui 
and the tank Itself contains a sheet of watei 
510 feet square In the midst approaohec 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple 
nearly cubical in form and decorated wltl 
wonderful richness 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn 0 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the foundei 
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Of tliat dynastv, made It a place of Royal 
EeRideace, remlniBoenoeB of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and paviliions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is lich in hlstoriuil association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stem, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most Interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir described by poets as " an emerald 
set in pearls'* is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
aim ost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one muss of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background When daysj 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
tlie bear in his nativ e haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi ma 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta Many visitors, 
however, enter India tna Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Chamock , it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past. 
Ghoom station to Tiger's Hill (8,614 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible | 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autiuun Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world Twelve praks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
ehanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you» 

Puri also is an easy run from Oaloutta, There 
in (rout of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar one of the most beautUulIv 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its oapitol Incongruous as it any 
seem, in Purl all caste vanishes The signl- 
fioanoe of this can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
These oars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees 

Twenty miles north of Purl, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Suryn 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutinv like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gava is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the lUahabharata and the 
Bamayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation ** Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kuilasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation " 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one's imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Samath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and la 
the adjoining Doer I^rk is a Museum of Archaeo- 
logy of vivid interest 

LaokBOW is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice , its appeal to the Westerner is 
Influenced by its historical oonnectlont, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus * but 
Laksbmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1866). 

AU visitors wend their way to the Beaideney 
and pay homage to the gallant band who hdd 
it during the Mutiny against terr^ odds 
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tmtU relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command ontii 
be WM killed and of Havelock who made his 
hlitorio but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well* 
hmown 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
wi^ the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the moat progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presldenoy 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first m which English and other 
foreign nations settled The vuitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
In the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundl, the form under 
which the consort of Siva Is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
are found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and wringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
mUes from Mysore Is well worth a visit For 
those who are traveUlng from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore 

At Madura and Trlchlnopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
Mholars as the " Athens of South India " 
and from time inunemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander wtt^nt restric- 
tions over most of It Near Sbiva'sshi^e and In 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Plllari 
can be seen some of the finest oarvtng in stone 
in all the world The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graoeful 
flgmes of men, women and animals 

Triohlnopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Nagas 
and tne fierce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Eangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital, is of 
^ecial interest in that it possesses the famous 
%we Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China 

This short account of India is not Intended to 
be comprehez^slve and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except In the far north 
It is a land of simshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India , Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Bunnan tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as IDios Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co , Cox's & 
King's (Agents) Ltd , Army & Navy Stores, 
Qrlpdlay & Co , Messrs. Jeena A Co , Bombay, 
etc, and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Ballwayr as well as 
the Manager, and the ludlan Railways PubUolty 
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Bureau, 67, Ha^rket, London, will work out other places almott as well-known containing 
to>^ to suit the convenience of Individual tights which cannot be equalled In other parts 
pities Many of the leading tourist companies of the world Puri, Lucknow, AmriUar, 
Will alsoarrange for Inclusive and conducted Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, EUora and Alanta 
tours There are certain places, which are very Caves and Madura are a few of them while In 
well-known such as Delhi, Agra, Banares, Burma, Mandalay and, tne famous old cities 
Darjeeling, Jaipur, the BIhyber Pass, Kashmir of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
and Mysore, but there are Innumerable a visit 
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Agra — Cedi, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe> 
rial 

Ahmrdabad —Grand. 

Allahabad —Grand 

Bangalore — New Cubbon, West End, La ven- 

^ der's. Central 

^t^RODA — The Guest House. 

—Clark's, de Paris 
j^^iPAL —Bhopal Hotel 

M^ibat — Grand, Majestic, Taj Mahal, Eegent 
^■jLouTTA —Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
^fipence’s 

^WNPORE — civil and Military, Berkeley House 
’^'oosooR — Glenview 

' ARJEEiiiNQ — Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est. Park 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarke's, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior —Grand. 

GtTLHARQ (Kashmir)— Nedou’s. 

Jaipur — Jaipur, Kalser-i-Hlnd, New. 
Jodhpur— J odhpur state Hotel. 

J UBBULPORB — Jackson’s 
Karaoe; —Carlton, Bristol, Killaxney, North 
Western 

Kha\dalla — Khandalla. 

Kodaieanal. — Carlton, Wlssahlckon. 

Eurshonq — Clarendon 
Lahorb — Faletti’B,Nedou’B 
LUCKNOW —Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 
Eoval 

Madras — Connemara Bosotto, Spencer. 
jfAHABLBSHWAR.— Race View. 

M ATHBRAN.— Eug by . 

Mount Abu.— R ajputana. 

MU6800R1E— Cecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand, 
Savoy. 


f Mtsorb — Metropole, Carlton 
I Naini Tal — Grand, Metropole, Royal. 
OOTACAMUND.— Savoy 
PATNA —Grand 
Peshawar —Deans Hotel 
Poona.— Napier 
PURI — B N Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tanyon’s. 

Rawalpindi — Flaahman’s. 

8B0UNDBBA3AD — Montgomery's, Percy's, 
Shillonq— P lnewood 

Simla — Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan’s. 
Srinagar (Kashmir) — Nedou’s. 

Shivapuri — Shivapurl 
Udaipur —U daipur 

Burma. 

Rangoon — Allandale, Minto Mansions, Rujal 
Strand 

Matmto.— Llzctte Lodge 
Kalaw — Kalnw. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapubji —Grand 
Bandarawbla — Bandera wela, Grand 
Colombo — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Qalib— New Oriental 
Hatton— Adam^il Peak 
Kandt. — Quel’s, Suisse 
NUWARA Elita —Carlton, Grand, Maryhll 
St Andrew’s 
Mount Lavinu —Grand. 

Malaya. 

iPOH — Station, Grand 

Koala Lumpur — Empire, Station. 

Penang- Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede. 
Singapore— Adelpbi, Europe, Raffies, Sea-View, 
Riviera 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghaniitan —Amir's Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill 
Belgium —9, Caimiobael Road, Cumballa Hill 
Brazil — Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 
China — Dr. Patel's Building, 127, Churchgato Reclamation 
C«6a — “ Arcadia", Sir Balchandra Road, Dadar, Bombay 
Denmark — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Egypt — Cambata Building, Churchgate Reclamation. 

Finland — ^AUce Building, Hornby Road, Port 
France — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Germany —Cambata Building (West Block), 42, Queen’s Road 
Greece — 21, Ravelin Street, Port 

Httni/orj/.- Volkart Building, Graham Road, Pallard Estate, Bombay 
Iran —Warden Bungalow, opp P O , Colaba 
Irag—“ Panorama,” 203, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill 
Italy — Firdaus House, Colaba 

Japan — " Eaiithea,” Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill 
Latvia — C/o Cathedral and John Connon High School 
Luxemburg — 19, Cuffe Parade 

Monaco — M(^med Building, 39, PydhoniRoad, Khadak, Bombay, 9 

Nelherlande —214, Hornby Road, Empire ot India Life Building, Fort 

Nicaragua — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort 

Norvoay. — Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate 

Poland — Whiteaway Building, Hornby Road 

Portugal —17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Roumania —Master Mansion, Chowpatty Sea Face 

Spain — Swadeshi Market, Kalbade\l 

Sweden — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 

Switzerland — Maneckjee Wadia Building, 126, Esplanade Road 

Turkey —Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests 

United States of America — Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road 

States having Consulates in Caicntta but not In Bombay. 

Argentine Republic— 5, Falrllo Place (c/o Hoare Miller & Co ) 

Bolivia — 7, Old Court House Street 
Columbia — 13 A, Sudder Street 
Dominica, — 102-104, Savabazar Street 

Ecuador —6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs Turner Morrison & Co ) 

Estonia — Consulate for Estonia 
Sayti — Consulate for Haytl 

Hungary — 4, Fairlle Place (c/o Gladstone Wylie <fe Co ) 

Panama, — 0, Esplanade Mansions 
Peru.— 1, Theatre Rond, Suite No 6 
Siam — 8 , Clive Street 

Turkey — C/o Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar, 

Uruguay —6, Fairlle Place 
Venezuela, — 18A, Sudder Street 

H, B.— There ate at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta 
The Oonsnlates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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Air Routes. 


A Tram-Continental Air Routes Across 
India — Air services operating from Europe 
to and across India to the Bast arc as follows — 

(1) Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited 

The two companies above mentioned now 
operate five services each way per week between 
India and England Of these, three services are 
operated by Imperial Airways Limited with ‘ C ’ 
Class Flying Boats between Southampton and 
Sjdnej The other two are operated Jointly 
by Imperial Airways and Indian Trans-Conti- 
nental Airways Limited between England and 
Calcutta On the landplane route across India 
aeroplanes of the Atalanta Class continue to be 
employed The Atalanta machines are to be 
replaced by the new ‘ Enslm ’ Class landplanes 
which wlien available will operate the entire 
route England (Croydon) to Calcutta twice 
weekly in both directions During the summer 
season all services operate to a 2^ day schedule 
between England and Karachi The dying 
boat route between Calcutta and Karachi touches 
at Samand, Gwalior and Allahabad whereas 
the landplanes call at Jodlipur, liew Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Allahabad 
}(2) KLM and Air France 

L M (Dutch) operate a regular service 
rlice per week from Amsterdam to Bandoeng, 

, i Air France once weekly from Paris to Hanoi 
, |th the services operate to a day schedule 
Jm Europe to Karachi and their route across 
,^dla is from Karachi via Jodhpur and Allaha- 
' jad to Calcutta 

B Indian Air Sertices — There are three 
companies operating scheduled air lines In India 
Thev are — 

(1) Tata Sons Ltd (Aviation Department) 
Bombay — Tata Sons Limited commenced opera- 
ting a weekly air mall service between Karachi 
and Madras in 1932, connecting at Kiirachi 
with Imperial Airways’ service The service 
was duplicated from January 1936 

With the introduction of the Empire Air Mall 
Scheme the service was extended to Colombo 
and increased in frequency to four times per 
week The frequenej was further increased to | 


five times per week from the end of July 1938 
The route is from Karachi via Bhu], Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Trichlnopoly 
to Colombo In 1985, Tata Sons established 
a weekly service to Trivandrum from Bombay 
via Goa and Cnnnanore connecting at Bombay 
with one of the Karachi-Madras Services 
This service has since been extended from 
Trlvandum to Trichlnopoly connecting there 
with one of the Karnchl-Colombo services 
From November 1937, the Company began » 
bl weekly service from Bombay via Indore, 
Bhopal and Gwalior to Delhi The Bombay- 
Trivandrum-Trlchlnopoly and the Bombay- 
Delhl services are operated only during the fair 
season (October to April) Passengers, freight 
and malls are carried on all these services 

(2) Indian yational Airways, Limited, New 
Delhi — ^In December 1934, a weekly air mall 
service was started between Karachi and Lahore, 
connecting with the services of Imperial Air- 
ways at Karachi In January 1985, this service 
wag duplicated With the commencement of 
the Empire Air Mall Scheme the weekly frequency 
of the service was increased to four and has 
since been increased to five 

From November 1938 the service was extended 
to Delhi thrice per week thus connecting Delhi 
with the flying ooat services at Karachi This 
extension operates only during the fair weather 
season The route is Karachi — Jacobabad — 
Multan — Lahore — Delhi 

The Company are the principal agents in India 
for Imperial Airways and Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Limited and maintain a 
fleet of large and small aircraft for charters 

(3) Air Services of India, Limited, Bombay — 
This company was formed during 1936 and 
opened a regular service from Bombay to the 
Kathiawar States in November 1937 The 
service operates six times per week each way from 
Bombay to Porbandar vm Bhavnagar, Jamnagar 
and Rajkot This company inaugurated another 
regular service in January 1939 thrice per week 
between Bombay — Poona — Kolhapur 

N B — Particulars of time-tables, fares, 
baggage allowance and conditions of carriage of 
all the services referred to at A and B above 
I may be obtained through any travel agent 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Corrtcitd up to 20ih January 1939 


Name 

Appointment 

1 Station 

Afghanistan 



Monseior Salah-nd-Din Ehan 

Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan 

Monsieur Md Shafl Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Delhi. 

Bombav 

Karachi 

Argentine Republic* 


1 

Vacaat 

•Mr J B Turnbull 

Consul 

v'lce-Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Belgium 



Momueur R Gerard 

Monsieur M Goosse 

•Mr J J Flockhart (on leave' 

•Mr G 3 Taurton (Acting) 

•Mr D M Reid, o n E , M c 

Monsieur R Beruck 

Monsieur Rene Van Ros 

Consul-General 

Do 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Vice-CJonsul 

Do 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bolivia 



•Mr B Matthews 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Brazil 



Vacant 

Monsieur Jaime N Heredia (in charge of the 
Consulate) 

Monsieur F de M Braganca (Acting) 
•Monsieur H V Simmons (on leave) 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

China 



Mr C T Feng 

Mr. 81h Shou-Hlng 

Mr Yo-ShlhChen 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Bombay 

Colombia 



•Mr H Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Cuba. 



Monsieur F Bonachea (on leave) 

•Monsieur F de M Braganca (Acting) 
•Monsieur W, F Pais 

Consul-Oeneri] 

Do 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Bombay 

Denmark 



•Monsieur B A Thorstenson 

•Mr. A N Wardley . ... 

•Mr A Hansen 

•Mr K Holier (Acting) 

•Mr. G. C H Sent . 

•Mr E J McNulty 

Consul ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Calicut 

Madras 
f alcutts 

Karachi 


• Honorary 
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Name 

1 Appointment ' 

1 Station 

Dominica 

■' 

j 

•Dr R N Roy 
•Dr S Sen 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

, Calcutta 

Do 

Ecuador 


I 

•Mr J Morfihead (Acting) 

Consul 

1 Calcutta. 

Egypt 



•Monsieur Mohammad Sadek Abu Khadra 

Consul 

Bombay 

Estonia 



•Mr A Sommerfeld (on lea\e) 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Finland 



•Mr C H A R Rardcaatle 
•Mr A Booker (on leave) 

•Mr C G Alexander . .. 

Consol 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras. 

Prance. 



Monsieur P Dubois 

Monsieur EPF Chalant (on leave) 

Monsieur E Vanura (Acting) 

[onsieur E Didot 

1 Consul-General . 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Calcuttp 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta 

Mr J A Oliver 

^'Mr T C Beaumont (on leave) 

•Mr A S Taylor (Acting) 

•Monsieur M Salzani 

Vacant 

Consular Agent 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Cbittasong 

Karaobl 

Do 

Mndras 

Telllcheny 

Germany 



Pount Von Podewlls Durnitz j 

Count \on Donhoff, 

Dr Walter Pausch 

Baron Oswald \ on Richthofen 1 

•Monsieur Walter Harten j 

Consul-General 

Do 

Vtee-Consul 

Do 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Do 

Madras 

Greece 



•Monsieur M Presvelos 
•Monseiur G Georgladi . 

•Mr Phllon N. Phllou 
•Colonel H J Mahon, c I E , v D 
•Mr N N PantaropuloB 

Vacapt 

Consul-General , . 

Deputy Consul 

Consol 

Do 

Deputy Consul 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Bombav 

Karachi 

Hayti 



Monsieur F de M Braganca 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Hungary* 



•Mr K J. Nlcolson 
•Monsieur Ajios Mllko 
•Monsieur Belanyi (on leave) 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Bombay* 

Madras 


• Honorarj'. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Nftne 

Appointment 

Station 

Iran. 



Monoieur A Massoud Ansari 

Consul-General 

Delhi 

Monsieur Issa Maham 

Consul 

Do 

Monsieur AH Aaghar Eaivanl 

Do 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Monsieur Bagher Fahlmi 

Do 

Karachi 

Vacant . 1 

Do. 

Madras 

Monsieur Abbas Rafaat 

Do 

Quetta 

Iraq 



Balyid Kadhim A1 Dujaili (in charge of the 

Consul 

Bombay 

Consulate-General ) 



Saiyid Ahmed Izzet Mohammed 

\ Ice-Consul 

Do 

Italy 



Monsieur M Z Bianco 

CnoBOl-Oeueral 

Bombay 

Comm C Giuriuti 

Do 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consu) 

Calcutta 

•Mods Carlo II Davies 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Count G L M Ferretl (in charge of the Consu- 

Do 

Calcutta 

late-Qeneral ) 



•Dr L Sllvanl 

Do 

Madras 

•Mens K Stnparich 

Consular Agent 

Karachi 

Japan 



Mr Tanichlro Yoshida 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul 

Do 

Mr Klyoshi Fukui 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr T Pukai 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Mr Byozo Tsurumi 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr Cbitosbi Kunugi 

Do 

Calcutta 

Latvia 



Lt 'Col W H Hammond 

Consul 

1 Bombay 

Vacant 

Do 

Madras 

Luxemburg 



•Monsieur Alphonse Als 

Vice-Consul . 

Bombay 

Mmwco. 



* Khan Bahadur H S Mahomed 

Consul 

Bombay 

Nepal. 



Pravala Gorkha Dakhlna Bahu Lieutenant- 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Colonel Daman Sbamshere Jung Bahadur 
Bana. 

Natberlanda. 



Monsieur A Merens 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

•Mr G Velthorst 

Consul 

Bombay 

•Mr C £. van Akrn 

Do 

Calcutta 

•Mr A D Charles (on leave) 

Do 

Madras 

•Mr A 8 Rose (Acting) 

•Mons C Va^ell 

Monsieur F J Bekhout 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Karachi 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

Niearagua. 



*Mr 0. H. A. &. Hardoastle . •• 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta. 


* Eonomy. 
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Itame 

Appolntnaent. 

1 Station. 

Norway 



^-Monsieur G. L5ohen 
«Mr Torleif Ahlsand .. 

•Mr W T WlUlama 

Vacant 

•Mr J J Flookhart(on leave ) 

•Mr G S Taunton (Actlnp) 

1 Consui'Oeoeral 

Consul 
j Do 

1 Viee*Consol 

Do 

Do 

> Calcutta 

Bombaj 

Madras 

Hoint>ay. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Panama 



Senor D B Dominguez 

The interests of Panama In Bombay and 
Karachi but not at Madras are In the charge of 
American Consular Officers — U S A 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Peru 



Monsieur F de M Braganca (Acting) 

Vacant 

Consul General 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Poland 



Dr Eugene Banasinskl 

Vacant 

•Monsieur II Przedpelskl (Proceeded on dutj 
outside India) 

Consul 

Do 

Vice Consul 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Do 

Portugal. 



Monsieur C F Da Meaqulta Ferreira . 

•Mr Q C Moaes 

•Kev Alberto Lopes 

•Monsieur A. P J. Fsrnandee .. 

•Dr I T Alfonso 

Oonsul'General 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Boumania 


1 

•Majors A. Paymaster 

Consul 

Bombay 

Siam 



•Commanders C Ljttleton 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Spain. 



Mons. Don Felix de Iturrlaga (on leave) 

•Dr D S Fraser (in-charge of the Consulate) 
•Dr D D Ohose.. 

•Mr W Young 

Vacant (Duties performed by the Vice-Consul 
at Bombay ) 

Sweden 

COQBllI 

Vioe-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bombay 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Karachi 

Madras 

Monsieur Gustaf Lowenhard 
•Monsieur 8 C Sundgren 
•Mr.C G Hylten-Carallius 
•Mr B M MoConechy 

Consul-Genera) 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras 

Switzerland. 



Dr H A Sonderegger (in-charge of the Con- 
sulate-General), 

•Monsieur M. M Staub . 

•Monsieur B Voegeli 
•Monsieur F Hofmann 

Consul 

Do ... 

Do 

Cunsolar-Agent 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras 


• Honorary. 
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HiU Staiions, 


Name. 

Appointment. 

1 

1 Station. 

Turkey. 



*Mr. L C. Monsell 

Consul 

Calcutta 

United States of America. 



Mr. J C 'White 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr Edward M Oroth 

Consul 

Do 

Mr. Henry S Waterman 

Do 

Bombay 

Mr Hedley V Cooke Jr 

Do 

Do 

Mr. Clarence E Macy 

Do 

1 Karachi. 

Mr Curtis C Jordan 

Do 

Madras 

Mr G Wallace La Rue 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay 

Mr D. V Anderson 

Do 

Do 

Mr. Jolm J Macdonald 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Mr C. H Oakes (on leave) 

Do 

Do 

Mr Bernard C Connelly 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi 

Mr A R Llpplncott 

Do 

Madras 

Mr H M Lewis 

Do 

Calcutta 

Mr R W Byrd 

Do 

Do 

Uruguay. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay 

•Mr F H Bradshaw (Acting) 

Vice Consul 

Calcutta 

Venezuela. 



•Mr. H. Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 


• Honorary 


Hill Stations. 


In India eipeolally during the months of April 
and ]Hay, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills Being an;^hing from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget ail about the 
trials of work and prickly heat These are the 
principal hill rtations in alphabetical order — 

DanMliof . (8,000 ft )->From Darjeeling 

the hipest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temi>erature averages 2** above 
that of London all the year round, that is. It 
neither exceeds 80* in summer nor falls below 
80* in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
txaln to SiUguri, a Journey of 10 hours From 
Siliguri the Journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Bockvllle), and the Park. 

Kaagra VaUsy — The Eangra Valley is 
situated atout 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Hange 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 


buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot Vhere he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandl 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stlffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor , and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either GIPorBB&CI) from 
Bombay to Bawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the Journey is aocompnshed by 
motor The average height of the valley is 
about 0,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
^ the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg At Srinagar 
one can live at Hedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
I up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
I the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal (7,000 ft) —Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
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Kodalkanal Road and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel 
There are also boarding houses. 

Matheran (2,500 ft} —The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, Ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet Beached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 1^ hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel 

Mahablediwar (4,600 ft )— Until recently, 
when expenditure had to bo cut down, the j 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay 
Those who do not motor the whole way from j 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a tar from 
Poona to Mahableahwar Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May Hotels — 
Race View and Predeiick 

• 

Mount Abu (4,500 ft ) — An Ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an urchssological 
excursion Reached by B B <k C I trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P W D , Mount 
Abu 

MurtM (7,000 ft ) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command Magni 
floent views and walks Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Vlewforth 

Mussoorie (7,500 ft ) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bombay byOIPorBB&C 
I trains to Dehra Dun, a Journey of 86 hours, 
where it Is necessary to change over to motor 


which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Oharleville, 
Hoickman's Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,500 ft ) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there The first is to take either 
GlPorBB&CI train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours} The second route which takes 
about 6 hours longer Is to take G I P train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels 

Ootacamund — Familiarly known as Ooty Is 
situated on the famous Nilglri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,600 feet The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
Is 67 88 degrees Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government of Madras for she months of the year 
from April to September Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car fur live hours, 
or by taking train to Mottupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway of Ootacamund. 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachmarhi (3,500 ft ) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort Reached 
by U I P railway to Pipariya Fio Jubbulpore. 
and a two hours' motor Journey The best 
hotel IS the Hill 

Sunla (7,000 ft )— The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
binall spurs of the lower Himalayas Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate In 
the world Reached from Bombay by taking 
GIPorBB&CI train to Kalka and thence 
either by lilll railway or motor There are 
many good hotels and boarding bouses The 
leading hotels are the Cecdl, Clarks, Corstorphans 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and WUdhower 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost Involved In xmdertaklng expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done In the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft and of these only two, 
Kamot (26,447 ft ) and Nanda Devi (25,060 ft ) 
have been scaled, whilst there are Innumer- 
able lesser summits of such formidable 
dlffloulty, owing to the comparatively recent 
geological formation of the range, that 
Judged by modem mountaineering standards 
the majority are Inacoessible The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft Next come Kanchenjunga 
and E2, both about 28,150 ft , though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain 
Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineeriug in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work Among these 
pioiMers must be mentioned the Sohla^tweit 
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brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,320 ft on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. S 
Pooook of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft in the same district 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, In 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Eanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Eangohenjau, 22,700 ft 
and Pauhuurl, 23,180 ft Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India Among these men ww 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft 

Later In the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, In 1892, made exj^ra- 
tions In the Karakoram Himalayas, parM- 
oularly in the region of the Baltoro Guder, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and oUmbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Francis Youn^ushafid 
also mode explorations in the Karakoiams and 
accomplished the first orossing of the Karakoram 
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Faaa TUe Duko of the Abruzzi also nia<le 
a number of expeditions Into this raiif^e and 
(reached a JielRht of 25,000 ft on the Bride Peak 
MountainecrinR developed raphlly in the 
"nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by 
A F Mummery, Trofossor N CoUIo and Briga- 
aior*tioneral the Uun 0 G Bruce to climb 
Ifanga Parbat In a final attempt on Uic 
hiountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost In 1809 B W Froshileld made the first 
circuit td kanchenjuuKa and explored the 
McpiUsido of the mountain 

A NewPliau — Mcnnwhlle, thankst^j Brigadier 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Hherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for inountaiucerinff and, 
with tlie advent of first class i)ortora«o, Hima- 
layan inountaiueerlnu entered on a now phase 
Br and Mrs Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions Into the Karakorams and W W 
Graham made a number of remarkable nscents 
with Swiss puides, including an asoont of Kabrii 
24,000 ft , which has been the subieot of mnch 
(ontroveny Kabni was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs llubenstcin and 
Monrad Aas, who got within u few feet of tliat 

tOJ) 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Br A M Kelias, wlio 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition He 
( llml>ed several great peaks including Kanchen 
lunga, Bauhunrl and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Ontral Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H T Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft on Kaniot 

In 1907 Brigadier General Bruce, Br T G 
Longstaffand A L Mnmm explored the Uarhwal, 
Himalayas and rcconnoitro<l Eamct After 
this T/)ngstaf7, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henil Brochercl, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24.344 ft , was 
< limbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C F Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingby also attempt- 
ed Kamet at this time 

Attunpts on Kanchonionca •— Tlte first 
attempt on Kauchenjunga was made in 1905 
Imt ended in disaster, Lieut Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
soUtanr American, K F Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer A height of over 25,000 ft 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced tlie party to retreat 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedltton led by Professor 
Q. Dyhrenfurth The party attempted the 
monntaln from the Nepal aide, but were repulsid 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters Subsequently, they ascended a nnmber 
of peaks including the I^thang Peak, 23,200 ft 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft 


The fifth attempt in 1031 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929 One of Uio 



In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr F S Smythe 
Buoceeded in reaching the summit of Mmsi 
K amet (25 4J7ff ), the first ixak over 25,000 ft 
to bt cHmiHivi 

Meant ETereit—Thcie have bc( n six Expedi 
tloiiH to Mount Evt rest of wliicli tho'e In 1921 
and 19J5 were n connaiHsanccs nn«i those in 1922, 
1924 1933 and 1980 atbnipts to reach the 
siiiiirult 

Tlie iwoiimlnary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of tljo approaihcs to Mt Everest, carried 
out Its work In the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt Col C K Howard-Bury 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its nortliem 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
wore established with all the local authorities 
On the information and exiswlcnce of the rc- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set olf the following 
year under the leadership of Brig -Gen the Hon 
C G Bruce dpt O I Finch and Capt J G 
Brmc succeeded with the help of oxygen In 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft Buring this 
expedition seven men were killed wlicn an 
avalanche swept them over an ice clllf some 60 
feet high 

Tire 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig -Gen Bruce But owing to his ill 
health Lt -Colonel B F Norton took on 
the command, Lt -Ck>l K F Norton and 
Br T H Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
foot Then a final attempt w'os mode by G L. 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N B Odell 
and .T do V Haiard On June 6th they left 
the 26,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them op to 26,800 ft On June 
8th tlicy left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odcil climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating Norton evacuated the 
moantain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt -Col J L 11 Weir, Political Officer 
In Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tll»etan Government for a fiirtiier attempt to 
climb the mountain An Evsnst 
was formed under the aegis of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr Hugh 
Euttledge, formerly of the ICS, accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expeditioa. 
Included in it as members were Mr F 8 toiythe, 
leader of the suocesaful Kamet Kx|^ittoii of 
1931, and Capt. E St. J B.X Shiptim 

and Dr G B Greene l|m]>ed Kamet 
with Mr Bmythe in 1931. (CM Expedition 
reached Calcutta In February and forthwMb 
proceeded to its main task 

The expedition eatahUfhed Its base camp In the 
Bongbuk Yallay on April 17th and on April 
21st Camp I was established Tbencefonroid 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather whi^ gremy hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23^^ ft. moloiiged 
and arduous work Camp Iv, 22,800 tt. was 
not established until the middle of Hay after a 
40 feet lee wall on the North Col. stopes bad 
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been oUmbed. The expedition wan eqntpped 
with wirelesR which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteoroloRlcal authorities 
at Alipore One tnatallation was at 1>arjt'elin<t. 
one at the base ramp and a third at Camp HI 
21,000 ft Camp III was linked t«» the North 
(Jol by flcM telephone so that messaRCfl couH 
l»o received up to 23,000 ft from tl»e plains of 
India in a short space of time 

Owinc foaR«ricR of hlltrards and hich win<ls 
Camp V was not estahliahed utdil Miiv ‘J2nd 
Hut it was pltclwsl at 25 'iOO ft several hiindrwi 
feet hlBher than pre\ iousiy The party was then 
ent off for tltree davs i>y a furious Idizranl and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. I'he 
Camp was re-estahllslied on May 28th and on 
May 2»th Wvn Harris, L Woaor and J L 
Longland continued the ascent and Anally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,100 ft , 000 ft hi«her 
Umn in 1924, after a maRnlAccnt effort on the 
part of the porters LoiiRland then bronaht 
tlie porters down but had a terrible time in n 
blizzard and only by exeroislnu Rreat moun- 
taineering skill Btenrod them down to Camp V 
The followInR morninp Wyn Harris and WaRer 
made a reconnaissance of the route to t)»e summit 
and falUnR to discover a route alonR the crest 
of the north east rldRB UnalU followe^l the same 
route as Norton In 1921 They were stoppedhv 
danRcroua conditions at 28,100 ft and returnsd 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V Tice folIowlinR 
morninR Shlpfccm and Smythe wore unable to 
leave Camp VI owInR to a hiRh wind but on 
June Ist they made their attempt on the summit 

An hour and a half after leavinR the Cam|> 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Hinythe esarriod on alone and roa«he»l 
approximately the same point as Wyn IlarriH 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery enow resting on the 
steep slabs Shipton descended to Camp \ 
the same day in very bad weather and Smytlic 
Mient a third night at Camp VI descending to 
C^p IV next day in a blizzard Owing Ut 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the botu 
camp A week later they returned to Camp 1 1 1 
to make another attempt Owing, however, 
to the breaking of ttie monsoon this had to lie 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Manrl(» WUaon, ayoung 
airman Having penetrated Tibet In disguise 
he inaredwd to Everest and with a few porters 
snooeeded in reaching 21,000 feet He then 
went on akme and nothing more has since l>een 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
n<»r the site of Camp HI, 21,000 feet, by Mr 
£ E Shipton s party in 1035 

Early in 1986 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take placje 
from June 1935 to Juno 1030 inclusive 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit It was decided to send out a smali 
party under the leadership of Mr E 13 Shipton 
This had as its objects CoUactlon of data as to 
monsoon snow snd weather conditions, ex* 
amiiiation olaltemathe routes from the west, 


the trying out of new men for the summit 
ittcrapt, phv<cioloRlcv»l obw'rvatlons , asterlo- 
photogrimmctric survey, ^vumiiiatlou of Ice 
formations on Llio North Ool 

Tills expedition proved that Everest cannot 
lie asivndt il diiriuR tih* monsoon and thaf the 
only hope of an ascent Is diiriug Mh! period ira 
mc'dt itely in fore the monsoon 

Conditions during the monsoon are cxtrcmc'ly 
dangerous and the ivirty hud a narrow nscane 
from an cuoriuous avalaneiuv tiiut icdl from the 
slope s of the Nort li Col 

HiirliiR tiie course of tills reconnaissance two 
dozen IK aks o' ( r 29, OOP feet higli were ascondt'd, 

TiiK 1039 EvrRbiTlov was led by Mr Hugh 
Uiitt ledge ami Imdiidod three of the 193 Iclimlxirs 
Messrs SlilplPti, ,Sniytln and Wjm Harris, and 
one of the 193.i Signals OAlcirs Lieut Rmlth 
Windham It enoountcred exccptlonHlIy bad 
weather and unusual conditions Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms reiubrod the mouutain 
umllmbablo and tho iisunl pn^raonsoon north- 
west wind w.iB laokliiR to iltar the snow away 
However, C.imp IV on the North Col. was 
evtaliUdKd tosciudulo and tho pirty were In 
nosftlon to atfac k tho summit win n the weatlier 
brokeand two f» ct of snow forced tliem to retreat 
down tlie dcngi rolls sJopes of tlie Nortli Col 
To CAP tlielr dlsioiufortiire tin monsocm arrived 
on the exiejdlonally early date of May 24th 
Two itb inpts were made to n-oisui the route 
to the North Col but cm iKith oicaslons the 
party wc rc In grout dangr r and the attempt had 
to b' aliandonc'd whc'u Shipton and Wyn Jlarrls 
were corrkd down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives Subsequently reconnalssauco 
jsirtiesascendid the nuiln Rongbuk Riaeler and 
examlnid the west Hldi of the North Col which, 
In spite of Mallory’s unfavoumble verdict, was 
found to tie not only pmctlcahle but less 
dangerous In monsoon conditions than the oast 
side 

The 19 {H expedition eonslstod of seven 
cIliiiiicrH, 11 W Tllmaii, E E SJdpton V 8 
Huivthe, N K Odrll ]>r C B M Warren, 
P JJoyd and Cnpt 1* H Oliver and was led 
1>\ Mr Tllmaij It was conHideralily sinallcr 
tlian previous exTSHiitions owing to pconondc 
reasons and liecause experience 1ms shown that 
the suuill light exjiedlMon lias as rckmI and perhaps 
bett/cr chance of acldevlng its object than a 
large cumliersonie exiiedltion rendered eoni- 
liaratlvely immoldle by its transimrt and tied 
down to a fixed plan Thougli the exjieciitlon 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
It fully JusilAed these Ijellefs and cost only 
£2.5(J(i as against the £l(J,(Kt0 or more of 
previous Everest expeditious 

The expedition reached Kongbuk on April 
6th and established Camp i on April 26th, 
Wind and cold mode further advanc^e ImpORsthle 
ancl the party descendcsl to the Kharta valley 
for a rest and to reciiiierate from influenza, 
ehllls and sore throats They returned in the 
middle of May during tlie commenccunent of the 
mcmscMm which broke on the unpreeedmited date 
of May 6th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual The route up tiie North Col was forced 
in dangerons snow eonditlons and the party 
tiad a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
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4 was establlshert on May 24th hut snowstorms 
drove the party down It was tlicn decldwl to 
reaain tho North t’ol from the wfst Pifr the Main 
llonubuk (Jlat lor and Camp 4 was ro ostabllslied 
afl<>r a dIflU iilt i< t ( limb on J uno ’»tb On June 
Kth Camp ft was ostAblished by Shlpton and 
Smythe with se\cn porters and the following 
day nn attempt was made to roach the summit 
Conditions however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and tin party was forced 
to retreat after reaching a height of 27,30(1 ft 
A further attempt by Tllnian and Lloyd on 
.Tune nth met with no inOK success and the 
(xpe<lition had to bo abandoned 

Asrial Eipeditioii — Aniatoresting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken In 1038 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston Major L V S 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was Its leader 
and In charge of Its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Elt Lt A McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P T Ethorton, Us London manager 
Two Sjpoclally equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided 
A special point in their eijulpment was the 

8 revision of compressed ov>gon for supply 
tirough gas masks to the aviators at nigh 
altitudes The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across tlie Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Purnca, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April 
permitted 

An Interesting mountain (light of which 
details were publislied in 1033 was one from 
Itisa^ur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the Jl A r at lllsnlpur In the course of Its 
routine duties In October, 1032 The expedition 
was commanded by F Lt Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily In use by the 
Force The distance from lllsalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga iWbat to 
Gllglt Is 286 miles It was covered in 2 hrs 
20 mins on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
5 mins on the return Journey From Gllglt 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunsa, Nogar and Bakjot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Bakaposlil.as well as of other places of impor 
tanoe or interest, were taken 

The year 1032 saw a well organised expedition 
to MoudI Maiica Parbat It was conduct- 
ed by Dr Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt 
& N Flier, of the Gllglt Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr Band 
Herron and BCiss £ Enowlton, of Boston, USA 
Several determined attempts to readi the 
summit of Uie mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before tliey attained success 

Tbs Disastar of IWl— In 1984 Herr Merkl 

returned to the attack with an even stronger 
mrty, which Included a number of well-known 
German apd Austrian mountaineers and Captains ) 


Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port officers Fatality early overtook ttie 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneomonia 
Owing to various delays, Camp iV was not 
ostabilshed until the end of June The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind Finally, after a height 
of 26,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIH established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blkzard 
broke The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill equipped camps retreat became a 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Wclzcnbach and Wle- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — men who 
Iliad accompauled the 1033 Everest Expedition 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Asebenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom wore 
frostbitten One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter 

In May 1987 another athmpt was made to 
climb Nanga Parbat by a Gorman expedition, 
liojided by J)r Wim Nows reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the ex])Cdl- 
tioii and subsequently It was learned that the 
(ntlu party of cllmbirs with the exception of 
one survivor. Dr Luft hud perished Eight of 
the nine members of tho exiiedltlon were killed 
along with nine Shorpa porters Mountaineering 
exjxrts HU of the opinion that the season was 
not vorv piopltious for tho ascent of the peak, 
whhh Is eonsldored to bo more acCf ssiblc In 
the a iitumn 

Another expedition to the Earakorams took 
place in 1934 under tlie leadership of />r G 
Dyhrenfurth All four peaks of " Queen 
Mary '* were climbed The highest of these has 
boon triangulated as 24,850 feet, but the party, 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher 

In 1934 Messrs E E Shlpton and H W 
Tllmau, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and, mountaineering, suecekiod In penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Bishi Ganga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Davi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and oomplctlng 
the work of pioneers such as Dr T Q Longstan 
and Mr Hugh Huttledge Messrs Shlpton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier Profiting by the 
discovery of the route to the Nanda Devi ba’ln 
a n Anglo-American partv, the leader of which 
was Mr H W lilman,8uocoEBfully scaled Nanda 
Devi eta its south-west ridge, Messrs H W 
Tilman and N E Odell bciug the climbers to 
reach the summit This expedition was romark- 
ablo in that owing to the sickness of tho porters 
theoUmbers liad to carry their own camps up tho 
mountain This is the finest and most difficult 
peak yet climbed In the Himalayas 

Lt -Col C F Stoehr, B E , and Lt D M 
Bum, B E , lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Panjtami, nearPahlgam 
in Kashmir 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Clnb, espedally expeditions Into 
Sikkim by members of Its Eastern Section. 
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In 103'i an attempt to scale Peak 36, 25,400 
feet, in the western Kurukorams ^as made by 
TJeut ,I Waller hU lU J Hunt, Dr T ,S Caralaw 
and W K Brotherhood, 11 A K A series of bllz 
zards were exr»erlen«'d but the party reached a 
heinht oBtimntf d as il4, 'idd het Then is no ureat 
difficulty between this point and tiic summit 

In the Autumn of lOlo the summit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr C 11 Cooke who was necom- 
jwni(d to tin foot of the fliiil roiks by Mr O 
Sfhoberth who was forced to kI'i up owing to 
a high altitude eoiigli and the risk of frostbite 
This accent was made on November IHtJj, an 
unusiiallv late date and is of gnat interest ns 
I<roving that Idgh Ifimalavan [xaks can Im 
climbed in early winter at least 


I difficult peak of Nllglri Partat, 121,264 ft. 
During this ex)veditlon dmytbe tume upon 
some n markablo tracks in the snow w}tl(h the 
Tibetan porters believed were nmdo by » Wlrka 
or Abominable Snow Man These tr«<?k$ were 
iiftci wards Idontifled as bear tracks by the 
Natciral History authorities in london Jt Is 
hcJicved that there is now enough eNiUenM to 
explain this ttrnngo legend of the Himalayais. 

In 19,1s Mr C '4 11 ousi on led an expedition 
to the haiakoiHiii during the course of 
which V liold and detc^rinim'd attempt was 
mtdo to clinil) kJ, 28 150 ft After failure to 
olitaiti a footing on, the N W ridge tlie)iart>, 
which indudocl seveml veteran Hherpa porters, 
asc ( ndc*d the N K 1 idge to a ludglit of 20,()0{) ft 


Tlic 1930 French expedition to the Kara 
korams, like the Lv t rc vt c xixxlltiou, one ounti red 
very had weatlnrand in coinplixhc d little 

After Nandn Dcvl the rnont remarkable ascent 
of 19*10 was that of SiMOIX'nn, a pcxik once 
design Dec] as tlm “ erniMnliuic nt of in<Kcea«|l)l 
lltv", in tlie Kanehc njunga langi Tills wh'h 
made by a snuiil (b rnian IxcrU und( r tlie bade r- 
ship of Hi IT Paul Baiu- Plnlolcliuis one of 
the most bc'autitul yvoaks In the Himalayas 

Other nsoents iii Sikkim were nrnde hj 
Mr MurcopalllHs jMirtv wlio att< mpted Simvu 
unsure essfullv and l»v Mi (' K Cooke and 
Mr K Spi n< ( r Cliapmun who asf ended several 
|saks of oxer 20,000 Icit laeluding the HiitMl 
Peak 

A further Cerman attempt to c limit Nanga 
Parh it was niidc 111 1918 under the lendcTKliip 
of Dr I’aul llaiur During the second half 
of Tulv the jtart V sue eoc ding In nne Idiig a he iglit 
ot over 21 (KKi ft l»ut were fore id to retrc'iit by 
Itad weatlur During the ellndi tlie bcxllps of 
Herr \MlIy Merkl and tlie porter (lav Igi), 
who fterlshed In 1914 were discovered 

During the summer of 1937 i number 
of pcakx were climbed the most notnide 
being Cliomolhari 23 997 ft l»y Mr F 
Spencer Cliapmun w-ith one porter, and tlie 
Mnna Peak 23,800ft b\ Captain P H Oliver 
and Mr F S bmvthe, Mr Hmythe completing 
the ascent alone as Capt Oliver was inaufflrlently 
acclimatised Three other peaks of 21 400 ft, 
21,600 ft and 22,481 ft were also climbed by 
Messrs Oliver and Sm>the and attempts made 
on >iilkanta and Diinagirl which were frustrat 
cd bv liad weather They also explored a 
rc*markable plaiejiu above the Banke OlaeiiT, 
discovered in May 1937 by I lent K V Gardiner 
of the Survey of India In addition Mr Smythe 
with three Tilietan pewters eluidxal sc vc n jwaks 
of the iJaskar lUngt nmcmg them the very 


•Another exoc^dition to the Ktiritkornmn watt 
tliat undertaken by ( ipi J B Harrison, Lieut 
1 O M Itcdicrls Mr H A Hodgkin, Dr T. 
(•rahain Brown and Lieut I Walter togelber 
with Dr (•' \ I Tensdale and Dr I<iizal)cth 

Tcasdnle Tlie principal oltjectlve was Masher- 
brum 2'> (160 ft Aftci estalillshiug ( amp 
7 at 24 (liH) tt Harrison and HcKlgkin reached 
.1 he iglit o) aixiut 23 0(M> ft bcdoie hi ing fenced 
to retreat by bad wiatbir Jn descinding to 
< amp 0 till > were overtaken liv a bllzwird ami 
loiced to sjH ncl n niglit in the open as the ic’siilt 
of wldcli tiiev weie scriouslv frostliltten Iho 
devotion of the Hheipa ])oitiis prevented a more 
H( tioi H (lIsaKte r 

Further explorntkm of the Bndiinath- 
Keelaniatli luiiges at the houkch of the (langes 
as well ns various use cuts was made bv a Herman 
expcHlItleui undei the if ade rslil]> of Dr It 
Sc hwarrgniber in the autumn of 1918 

The S«rv*y of India are now very active and 
much Work has he cm areonipHshi d during the 
rt «urvey of Oarhwal and kumaon under the 
ellroetlon of Maior Gordon Osmustem, whilst 
I several tliousanel square mill's of country have 
been mapped by Messr'' Siiipton and lllman 
during their c\|)edltion to tlie Sliaksgam 

The Himalayan Club — Was founded on 17tll 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouramng and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, arL literature and 
sport The Initiation of this Club was due to 
tne late Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Deportment of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M C , E E . 
Assistant Surveyor-General Its memberslilp 
Is over 360, including tlireo laely members and 
Its president is Sir Harry Halv, Governor of the 
Diiited Provinces Mr J 8 H Shat took is 
Hon Secret iry 
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The tranfifiT of the India from 

Calcutta U) Delhi wib anDonnoed ait he Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, lull It bud long 
been recognised as necosaary, in the interests 
ot the wliolo of India, to de-proviin lallse the 
Government ol India, but this Jdoal was un- 
attainable HH long an the Qovi’nirnent of India 
were located in oiu J'rovince, and m tiio capital I 
ot that Pnivlnco — the seat of the HengalUov- 
oriinient— for several months in every year 
It was also doslrablo to free tlielJcngal Dovem- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govirn- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
those two ohjorto the removal of the capital 
ffom Calcutta was essential It-s dlsadvan- 
tAucB had been recegnlsod os long ago as 18«K, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated tiio change 
Various ]>]acns had been disciiased as pOHsiblo 
Capitols, but Delhi was hv common (onsent 
the best of them all Its central iKisition and 
altuation as a railway jiinciion, added to its 
historical associallons told in tta favour, 
and, as Lord Crowe said In ids despatch on the 
subject, “to tbe races of Indl., for whom 
the legends and records ot the past an charged 
with BO intense a ineaning, this resumption 
by tbe Paramount Power of tlie seat of vcnc- 
rablo Empire sbould nt ome enforce tiie con- 
tinuity and promise the pcrmaneiuv of Bn- 
tdsh sovereign rule over tbe length and 
breadth of tl«e country ” 

The foundation si one of tho new capital 
was laid by tho King limi>cror on Dci ember 
15, 1911, the Anally solectod site being on the 
eastern slopes of the liills to tlio south of Delhi 
on the fringe of tho tract ocoupleil by the Delld 
of tho past Tho land chosen Is free from 
Mabillty to Aood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom It Is not cumbered with 
monuments and tomlis noeding reverent treat- 
ment, and tho site Is near the present centre 
of bhc town of Delhi. A Gorainittce consisting 
of Surgn -Oonoral Sir C V Lukis, Mr IT T 
Keeling, o s i , a m i c.k , and Major J V 
Robertson, I.x b , was appointed to consider the 
oomparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to tho North of tho existing 
olty. Tbeh report, dated 4tb March. 1913, 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
QonsIderatioD to the various points discussed 
in the above note, la bound to advise the 
Government of Inala that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healtldness of the southern I 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwltelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture —A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with n 
plan of the lav-out, was daM 20th March 1918 
Work was begun in accordance with It and Ith 
main lines have been followed throughont 
The central point of interest In tbe lav-out, 
which gives the motif of Ibe wimle, is Oovem- 
ment House, and two largo blocks of Secretariats 
This Government < outre has boon given a 
position at Italslna hill near Uie centre of the 
new olty. Bit Edwin Lutvens is the architect 
for Oovemmont House and Sir Edward Baker 


for tho fiorrotarinte The former building is 
cHtlmatcd to cost approximately Its 140 lakhs 
and tho latter groups were origmally estiroatod 
to some Hr 124 lakhs The provision made In 
tlic dedgn of the Secretariats for extensfons In 
( aso if used lias already partly been utilised 
'Pile Secretariat pergonncl lias largely Increaswl 
in the past few Years and numerous additional 
rooms bad to lie provided to make room for 
Army Hfadiiuartcrs, which moved into the new 
lapital at tlic end of the Simla season, 1920 
To the cuHt of tlie forum, and holow It, is a spa- 
cious forecourt doflned by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to tlic great main aveoue or park- 
way which leads to Indr ipat Across this main 
axil runs an avLMiue to the shopping centre 
Other roads run In different dirtctlons from tho 
entrance to the fonim Tho avis running north 
1 east towards Ihc luma Masjid forms the princl- 
: pal approacli to tlic now Legislature Chambers 
Thev are offlciallv described as tho Council 
House and the rotvd is named Parliament-street 
The railway station for tlie new city tlnds Its 
place about lialf way bitwram tlic old and new 
cltl( s off till road ttirough PalmrgutiJ, which lies 
todic W(Btof Old DUbI in the dlmdion of The 
Ufdge Tiic main roads or avciiiiea range from 
7b feet to 160 fiet In wldtli wltli tho exception 
of the main aviniio east of tho Socritarlat 
liulhllnga where a pvrkway width of 1,175 feet 
has i»con allowed 'Die principal avenues lu 
addiUnn to tiic main avi iiius arc tiiose running 
at riglit angli b to tlic mala cast to west axis 

In October 1012, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an admlnlstrUivu enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
enclave was cntirelv taken from the Delhi 
district of Ihc Piinjah and Its total area is 
678 square miles On tho basis of the Census of 
1011, the population of tho area originally 
included In the ITovInco was 308,260 and of the 
new area 14,562, nr a total of 412,821 Tho 
population of the Muolciiml town of Delhi 
was 2,20,144 The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a popuiation wltldn it of 70,000 
It* present population is approximately 40,000 
Sites have beim allUted for fortv Kullng Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
orecitHl 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed ” battle of the styles “ over Delhi 
Finally, to use tbe language of the architect. It 
has been tbe aim “ to express within the limit 
of the modinm and of the powers of lU users, 
the ideal and the fact ot British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi most ever be the monu- 
ment ’* The Inspiration of the designs li mani- 
festly Western, os is that of British rule, but 
thev combine with It distinctive Indian 
Ifoatiires without abandoning the architect's 
[aim to avoid doing violence to the princ^les 
of striictiinil fitness and artistic unity. 

Cn»t of the Scheme-— It was at flrst tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of tho new eaidtal 
would be four million sterling and that nun 
was given In the original deepatdi of the Oov- 
emment of India on the subject. Various 
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factors afterwards iucrt istd the aiuouiit, 
tho chief of these beinn tlte liuiuense nst In 
prices After tho war, and the Li i-islatlvo As*«< nil)l\ 
were Informed by OoTemraent on 2Jrd March 
1021, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,J07 lakhs of ruiwes. This amount include d 
allowances for biiiJdinff new LoflsJativc ChunibeiH 
and Hostels for Members of tho Indian Le^ 
isture^ which were not allowed for In the oanier 
ostiinutes The Now Caoital Enquiry Com 
niittoe. In Its ro|H>rt poblluned In January 1023, 
oBtlmntod tim total expenditure ut Its L,29J 
lakhH iiicliidiiiu Its 42 iaklis fur loss by hx 
change Actual tx^Kiiditure uptu upproxi 
rantely the end of 10JU waa Its 14 croros This 
inav be taken us the liguro fur the completion 
of the miiln project 

Tho Project fiatimate contains certain items 
Huch as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and Irrigation on which re 
covories in the form of rate or taxes will. In nd 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
cnerul taxes and indirect receipts is secured 
'he project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-onen^ In 1033-14 This became neces- 
sary owing tf) the need to Increase residential 
accommodation for otfleers and staff and facllit 
uted by a period of cheap money Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation fur visiting members of the 
Indhiii Ligislaturo Tho population of th< 
new City is now about 80,(K)<1 Practically all 
tho bulkUug sites within it (cxcvpt in a small 
area where shortcomings in drainage are a 
handican) are taken up and the time fur extend- 
ing tho layout has almost arrived 

Progress of the work —The otmstruoMon 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regud to the ourtaUment of the Budget 
allotment in oonsequenoe of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war The Secretariats were so for ad van 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Galcutta In October, 1024, the offioes of the 
Accountant-General, Oeuttal Bevenues, and the 
headquarteiB of the Boyal Air Force In India 
were also housed In them In the winters of 
1024-25 and 1925-26 The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officen and 
staff of varloos grades were then nearly com- 
pleted The whole tho d ril side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi Into their quartms in the 
new Secretarit^ on coming down fnmi Simla 
In November, 1026 All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and B A F Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
wbldi the bnllders have already bad to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
movided for In Ute architecte' plans 
llembers of H. B the Viour^'s Executive 
CounoU Including H B the Commander-in- 
Ghief, live In tuetr new offlcUl resldenoes 
In ^ new capital H £ the Tloetoy 
took up his resiaenec in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 2Sni December 1020 
Hk Bxcelleney until then resided In the Delhi 
aeasoa at Viceregal Lodge In Old Delhi The 
Oovemment of India In 1927 devoted i 


special ooiisldcratlon tu the quostlML whether 
thoir ordinary annual 5 monlmB reig^nce In 
Delhi ahould be extended cadi year to 7 months 
uiid early In 102S decided In (xiDSultatlon with 
the India Uiiice to endeavour to stay In DdhI 
fur half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trialin 1028 by keeping the Sooretarlal 
ill New Delhi till tniil-April and bringing It down 
Hlmla from again in mld-Outohrr. The ex perl* 
iiKiit was nut verv successful and was not 
reimatcii till 1032 33. when Botrenchment 
Coiiimlttocs iiad strtmgly recoramoiidcd a longer 
stay in iKdlii In order to extract rent for a longer 
mriiKl from ttie seiisoiifll otfli iai ocniipauts of Its 
rosiduiiiial buildings, tiie rents In Delhi being 
higlici than thusc for resideiues hi Hlmia An 
early ileiicdit fiom Kimlii was jsietiHuitxl In the 
autumn of 1034 on utcoiint of a rejwit by 
the rulilh 111 iiltli (.'oiunilsHloiier im tlio |^‘neral 
uniiealthinesH of tlic Winter Capitol In Octolier. 
Ibit \arlous faibus, iiKliidlng esitodnllv the 
iiuruMe in iiersoiitKl in tiie S<Hretariat and 
consofiuential (ungosiiou of office anil residential 
aci^nuinodatlon in Hiinlu aie making the exteu- 
shm of tlic Dellil season unavoidable The 
nrospcM tlv< enlarkeinent of tiie Indian Legis- 
liiture with the an l\ ol of Federation, stn agtheus 
the Haiuc tendency The provision of con- 
Hideralde fiirtiior housing amnuniudatlon bath 
for offli and r»*sldentinl has Inooiuo imiieratlve 
The only qiicHtion is whether tills should bo 
undertaken both In Delhi and In Simla or In 
Delhi only Pressexl by shorn financial strin- 
gdiey, arising partly out of the emergency 
created liy the instltutlun of tho (Constitutional 
Reforms, tho Government of India apjiear 
(leelsivtly moving in tho direction of making 
Delhi an all the-ycar-round Capital Certain 
Departments are already now ke]}t In Delhi 
throughout tlio year Others are under orders 
to remain Tlio office personnel of others are 
for tho first time being Kept In Delhi throughout 
the you In 1038 The Government of India 
In January, IOUH, announced that further 
retentions In Delhi tliroughuut tlio year are 
under their consideration 
Tliere was in recent years an increase in 
malaria bearing mu^ultoes and oonsoquentlol 
feve r in Now Delhi This I ed to a s pedal inquiry 
In 1036 Tlie inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi were ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of tho wursl being 
the area utillxcd for sewage outfall The 
water borne sewage of both Old and Now cities 
is dealt with In a farm whlcli, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
Its southern boundary The Government of 
India after tho 1026 inquiry wore forced to adopt 
a new scheme for tho removal of the farm lo 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city Anti-roalarla 
operations on a la rge scale , scien tlfioally directed, 
were simultanoously undertaken, the estimate 
of their cost being w 14 lakhs Improvements 
In the water supidy of tho new Capital with 
a view to a larger population being retained 
In it during the summer has also been efieeted 
When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in tho course of tho origmal ooos^eikm 
of tho nc-w city, about to be designed, the 
Government of India ksiied orders that they 
were to be “ for cold weather occupation 
]3iis rule was (oUowod. The general principle 
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tmlxxlled in tlic of the lioiwcjt wjw that 

of plttnulij)? them to rnjituro am mu(h warmth 
from the aim aa poaalbh Secretariats, reside n- 
tlal biin«aIow8 and stall quarteia aie larRoly 
inappropriate for hot weatiier occupation 
Jfow Government will deal with this problem 
remains to ho seoa. 

Art Decorations — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
ageraont of Indian artists by iirovhllng facili- 
ties for the decoration of cortain buildingK 
in Now Delhi The outlines of the scheme arc 
briefly as follows A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Hccretarlat liiilldlngs 
at Dellil Bultuble lor decoration were selected 
The Various schools of art In India, as well as 
individual artists wore invited tlirough local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 192H small hcaIo designs for approaal 
by a Committee After approcal by the Com 
mlttoe both as regards tlie dr-slgn and colour 
the pictures were to bo drawn out and painted to 
full sire on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the raarou 
Uage process tn sUu Other tcchniuucs. sudi 
as fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw 
lags, had to bear the Initial oxiionse of jireparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-jiockot expenses 

S lid in addition to a siiitablo honorarium 
overnment undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches hut 
give no guarantee that the finished iialntlngs 
will permanently be preserved Oovirnmcnt 
inUiiiuted tliat historioAl or allegorical sub 
Jects would be given prtfennee over rcll 
glous ones and Kngish artists living in India 
were barred from cuinpotitlun, tlio work being 
Btriotiv reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists Bulnnlttod designs, cspei lally tlioso of 
Western India, and witli sinh sutisfnetorv 
results that the B|»oclallv spjiolnt^od Kxpvrt 
Gouimlttce aj)provv d of ncarl> all A great 
deal of painting lias now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until tin 
world-wide depression in icccnl years dried up| 
funds. 


All India War Memorial — H K H tin 
Duke of OoDiiaugbt on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Gontnl 
Vista. Th« place chosen la a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy's 
sake proceeded with slowly Iho memorial 
was foriUally Inaugurated by Ixird Irwin in 
February, 1931 , In the presenu* of ropnmmtatlves 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Iloyal 
Air Force and of a largo concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

Gaorge V Memorial —It was detided In 
1936 to erect a lunmorlal statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emiieror fleorge \, in 
Princes' plate the large park-like area l>mg 
between tlio All ludfa War Memorial aiwi tlu 
Parana Qlla Tlu* origin of this piDiwsal was 
a movomeut startcil among the Ruling l*rlncc'< 
somotimu provlouslj, to erect a white menutrial 
statue to His Majest) In the new ilty atwl this 
scheme liad mido txmdderahlc progresH when 
His Majesty died The matter was then lon- 


'‘Idcred In a hnwidcr light anti Jn consultation 
between Their lllghncssts and His Excellency 
the Earl of Wllllngdon 'I'he I’rinees agreed to 
merge their siheme in a larger one for an All 
India m» morlnl to His Late Majesty H K the 
Viceroy Issued an appeal for sub**! riptions to the 
major 8< heme and he and Her Lxeellcncy the 
Countess of Wllllngdon o/)cned the gcntral 
substriptlon list with a donation of Rs C.OOO 
sir Edwin Lutyens was Invited to submit a 
dfslgn fora memorial and His Excellency the 
Vherov and tlu* ropresentativi s of tlu Rnlln'g 
Primes inspictod l*rlnces' place with a view to 
a statue being erected tlu re and in partliulnr 
had a tera|x>rirv wooden stmeture < reeled so 
that they might judge how a statue of the ■-ame 
dimensions would appear from different vlew- 
isiiuts The statue of His J.ate Map sty Is to be 
in bronxe and will show His Majesty seated uuder 
a lofty cauopv 

Public Institutions —It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi aud in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion " To Implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs 12j^ lukhs 

The Government of India further In the 
SprinR session of their Legislutuie in 1923 
introduced and corrleii u Hill for the eskiblish- 
ment of a unitary teaching and reslduitial 
Uairwriity of DoUu. tlit buildings for which 
would bo erected in the new capita' The 
plan was to provide a local unlvcisitv on 
the model recommended for Dacca Enlvcrslty 
by the Calcutta Universitv Commission The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the unlvorslty being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colh ges In their present 
buildings and to permit them gradiully to 
modify their organisation The Initial work of 
organtotlon was qitickly effected bv the Exe 
cutive Council Unfortunately the inalilllty 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was ho|>ed 
tliat H E tile Viceroy would l>o able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings In November, 1922, but tills proved 
Impracticable The general question of the 
finances of the University was In 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government For the time being 
the University was housed In the temporary 
buildings In old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1939 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home 

If U the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
otferwi Rs f»,00,0fi0 for thv provision of some 
amenity in the now city, the Government of 
India decided to ntiliro the sum for the prov i*«lon 
of a Stndlum The ground which they took for 
this was a large area lying Immediately below 
the western walla of the Parana Qlla, t e , be- 
tween them and Prin(v«i’ place This area was 
originally marki d by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan to be an ornamental lake l*racticBl 
<\mrtidcratlon led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park 
\ la rge proportion of the Maliaraja’s Rs 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge bilek 
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arondstand ovorlooklnp the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stidluni 

Inauftural Ceremony —The now clt\ 
was the acene of notable and elaborate 
Inauguration ceremonleB In February, 1931 
1 he first of these was tlie unveiling of four 
** Doannion Columns'* suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks Tlie columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail Tlie columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected tn various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were piesentcd 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Afriia The first two and fourth of the^e 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ccrcinnnv of un\elllng N< w 
Zea'and nominated a Member of tbe Government 
of India to act in lior Is^haif for the same 
pnrjxisc 

City Extension — The main direction for the 
future cxtdiHinii of tlic m w eitv is noutliward 
where for some three miles lieyond the limits of 


f iresont development, Government have land la 
heir possession an«l have placed' it at the 
dispu^^al of the City administration The New 
D*'llil Civil Acroclromo immeillutely south* 
wani of the exlstiuj: new City boundarv on the 
southern side and H iv tiio Karl of Willitigdon 
in February 1936, opeiuHl alongside the high 
mad there a fine new VVilllngdou Air Station, 
which Is fiirulshod v y,h the most modern 
equipment fur day ahd night flying Building 
has alroatly taken place in the same neighbour* 
Iiood Tlie scene of the next town planning 
seems llktly to l»e In the area lying between the 
new city and New Dellil (^intoumeiit 
A Now Delhi Miinifipal Committw with 
its own iKjrrnunent olhcial Chairman and 
Secrotariat was established in 1932 
' A development Trust was instituted In 1037, 
its duties being to provide for the nxiuinsinn 
of the new <a]tital, indiKling both old and new 
jUIcs ami urgently to deal with the insanitary 
ovirirowdlng ol the old eltv a problem ailstng 
from tlie rajdd hit reuse of ]M)j)iilutlon there 
since Delhi tg tin become capital of India 
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In 1728 0 dispensation was granted by theiprevlously a kind of roving commission was grant* 
(Jrand Ixulgc of England tn Qc'o I’omfret, Esq ,'<«d by Earl I'crrors in 1762*61 to John Bluvltt, 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal ‘ Commander of the “A'lnoral Watson/’ Indiaman 
Of his personage nothing further is known but ' for East India where no other TTovinrlal Lodge 
under Capt barwinter, who in the following year Is to bo found ’’ Middleton’s election was eon* 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of firmed October Slst, 1708, and, as the dispensation 
India, a Lodge was established in 1710, which In forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms upon as abrogating the practioo of annual elec* 
of tlie East India Company, and Lh described tions, he accordingly hola the ofl8tt’ of D G M 
as “No 72 at Bengal in the East Indies ’’ The Unfortunately the records of the P 0 L date 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In* 
Dawson and Zeeh, Goe, who held office In 1740 . formation Is lost to us This Grand Lodge 
after whom came tbe Uon Boger Drake, appoint- lontlnued working until 1792 when it ocosed to 
I d 10th April 1765 Tbe lost named was ffovernor meet It seems that the offleers were selected 
of Calcutta at tiie time of tbe attack made on tne from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
settlement iiy 8ura]ah Dowlah in 1750 Drake of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping ilissatiafled bodies seceding and attaching them* 
and was accused of deserting Ills post, but,iselves to tJio Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta bv 1813 at the Union both the Andnnts and Modems 

Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable In Calcutta combined and gave their ailoglanoe 

that he resumed the duties of his masonic office to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
after the calamity that befell tbe settlement have since been working peaceably under the 

^ Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal whiob was 
The ralbntes of the Grand Lodge Inform us tba nvivad In that year and In 1840 created a 
William Maokott, Provlaclal Grand Master of District Grand Lodge 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 

body, November 17, 1760, and we learo on the Madrni.—- The earliest Lmlgo In Houthern 
same authority Giatatthe request of the “Lodges India (No 222) was established In Madras In 1762 
in the East Indies ” 3(r Cullin Smith was ap> Three otiicrs were also < stabllshc'd about 1760 
pointed P G M in 1762 At this period It was In the same ytur Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap* 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincla] pointed P O M for Madras and its Depoodcncles 
Grand Master annnallyby the malortty of the and In tbe following year another Lodge was 
votes of the members present, from amongst establishHi at Fort St George. In 1768 ths 
those who passed through the different offloM of Athol (or Ancients) Invaded this District and In 
the (Pmv ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lo^o and 
Dep Prov Grand Master ’’ This annual election both these Provlnoial Grand Bodies oontioned 
vssoon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England working peaceably side by side omtil the Union, 
was oonflrmod by the Grand Master without its Indeed, though not goj)mUy known, these two 
being thought an Infringement of his prerogative Grand Bodies made anlatompt at eoaliticni irag 
In acotwdanee with this practice, Samuel Middleton before any such movement was made ^ their 
wks elected (PGM circa) tn 1767 , but in pass- parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of E n g l a nd, and 
ing It may be briefly observed that a few years tbe Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in 
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Higtory of Freemasonry in Madras ntates that 
in a great moasuro they succeidcd At tlu 
Union In 1813 all the bodies In Madras gave tholr 
allegiance to the United (Iraiid lx)dge One event 
worthy of note wa« the Initiation In 1774 at 
Trtchlnopoly of the oldest son of the Nawab of 
Aroot, umdat-ul-Unira, who In his reply to the 
( ongratulatloiiB of the Grand T/Klgo of England 
stated “ he considered the title of Ungllsh Mason 
aa one of the most honourable that ho poHsossed ' 
This document Is now stored In the archives of 
the United Grand liOdge 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the IHth century, Nos 
284 at Bombay In 1768 and 600 In Surat In 1708, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there Is no record that ho o»'rclscd his functions 
and his name drops out ot the P’roemasons' 
Calendar In 1709 In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged In the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wollosley In 1818 Ivord Morla was 
asked to c/mktltutc a J/idgn to be known by th< 
name of 8t Andrew by eight MaHons rosldlng 
there and also to grant a dhivn'yitjon for holding 
a l*rovlnclal Grand Ixidgo for the purpose of 
making the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he having ( 
expressed a wish to that clTcct The l*otltlonerB 
further requested “ that his name mlglit Ik 
inaertod In the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to Instal him after being duly ]> \.m d 
and raised a Dejiutv Grand Master of the I)i ccan ” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has betn 
preserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay In 1322 


In 1823 a Military Lodge • Orlon-ln-the-Wcst* 
was formed in the Bombay Artiiiorv and Installed 
at Poona as No 16 of tlie Coast of Coromandel 
It seems from lime’s ro( ords that in 1880 it wan 
dlsoovQied that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand I<odge of England A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
lOth July 1883 According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined In 
the Third Dogroo and passed to the chair In Hit 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohuis 
was charged In the following year a second 
Lodge was estabUshed at Poona by the Provincial 
Qrand Lodge of Bengal which however loft no 
trace ot its existence in 1825 the civilian element 
of "Orion" seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope" also at Poona No 80V 


Hero “ Orion ’* unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of Its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of thoj 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two yean later it was discovered that no noth 
floatton of the existenoe of "Orlon-ln-the West "I 
had reached Bnidhad, nor had any fees been 
received, although these tn’Mndlng quarterages 
had been paid into the Provtnoial Grand Lodge | 
Ooast of OotfHBandd. It was farther ascertained 
in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provtnoial (Band Master ot Ooromandcl 
had egoeeded his powias Ultimately a new 
wanaatNo. 608 was granted as already stated 
In 1882. Lodge " Poneveranoe" was ,start^ 
la Bombay Ho. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
ptrMletloa of the Qraad Lodge ot England In 


India liad not been Invaded, but In 18.36 Dr. 
James Bumes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland J* G M of WeshTn India and its 
Doiicndonelcs No Ib’ovlnclal Grand J^odge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838 A 
second Houttlsh I’rortnw of Eastern India was 
startcil which on the rttireinent of the Marquis of 
Tweedalo was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Bu rues, who in 1846 became Provincbil 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) hut 
with tlie pro\lHO, that this appointment was not 
fnaettu restraint of any future subdivision of 
the rrosidcucica Burnesmay l>e best described 
as being in 1836, in eoclcsiasGcal phrase ns a 
ITovlncial Grand Master “in partlbus InOdellam" 
for whatever Lodges tlicn existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottiah Masonry But the times were pro- 
pitious There was no UnglisJj Provincial Gmiid 
IxMlgeln Boml)ay and the Chevalier Bumes, 
wliom nature had endowed wltli all the qualititu 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnesstd of J'mgllsh Masons deserting their 
mother I.odges, to such an oxUmtthat these fc*ll 
into abevanro, in order to gi\c support to IxMlgc s 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In onu case, indeed, a l/)dge " Per- 
Boveranco” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with Its name, Jewels furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 838 on the Hegister of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourlhhed,nnd Lngbsh Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 wlien a Lodge St George No 649 on the 
ItoUs of thoGrand l^odge of England was agaiu 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the lYovhicc In 1844 Burnos established a 
Lodge “Rising Star" at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day Thus the seed 
planted at Tricliinopoly In 1774 by the Initiation 
of Umdat-uI-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and oroodB,aDd which has gone fur 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a dlstingnishlng oharaoterUtic or 
Speenlatlve Freemasonry A Provineia] Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bombay In I860,and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge In 1861 


The Grand Lodge of Engltndw~All three 
Oonstitntlons ot the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Ch^nd Lodge of Boland, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
Jurisdlotlon In India By far the largest Is Mie 
first, the next largMt is the third and ^ nnmbrr 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides Its rule nndw 
Five DIftriot CHrand Masters Independoit of ead) 
other and dheotly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal. 

76 Lodges Et Wor Bro C Carey Morgan, 
P G D , Distriet Grand MmiW ; Dy. 
DOM, P W Hockenhun, M.O, 
POD, Amt. D G Jto , £.0 De, CJ E , 
IC 8. (Etd.), P,A G D.a, and A Barr 
PoUock, P G fa 
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Sltiarus 

36 Lodges DU 0 M lit Wor Uro G 1' 

l*uiir, t' S f , (’ 1 L T C H r G D , I)v 

J> (• M , Dtwau lUlt.iiiui r M Shaguaiii 
MuUallar, 1’ J>y (1 Jiigr 
Punjab 

34 Lodges lit >V or lire 111 liev 'I in Litil 

ISIslioiJ of TiuliOK , r J K , (» 11 L , V l> , 

JI A, liHtrict Grand Maalir, Woi 


I I ro Id Col A M , J»i« k. C B K ^ H S., 

IMS, I'G Sad lir, Deputy Dt. 
Gland Maatir 

I luma 

JO I^idgi ) lit W Dro W Ji Chunno, 

^ D , District Grand Master, JlvanJ 
liotniusd. C T li , I b G , 1* A Q 11^ 
Dv D G M 


LIST OB OBTRLllS OB' TllL Dlbl'Jtirr l.ltVND LODGB. OB llOMIUV BOlt THii YEAH 

I'lSU lU 


lit Wor liro W AC Dromiiam, 1 P 
Wor I5ro XI K It Ciima 
,, ,, Holiraii U T)(i\ar 

,, Major 11 U D Mill an 
„ „ Dr J>adiiMt JV S.ilnr 

,, , 1* J S Gilmon 

, ,, B' Htrsling 

,, ,, i (1 Mody 

,, ,, K N Ctiandablioy 

, „ M \ A ikil 

,, ,, Goo Ilamos 

, ,, IvIiHU Dahadur PaUuji N Daver 

. „ It J Harris 

, ,, D 1’ Gluirda 

,, ,, J L Itlordaii 

,, „ Col K F 1 ranks 

,, ,, A J Curutkld 

,, ,, HaoSaJnbK T Guptc 

„ „ Dr JJ ( Ulo 

,, ,, T It s Kynnerslcy 

, ,, J Jj Itoltoinlcy 

,, ,, .1 w Td^itr 

,, „ J\ S Alankur 

,, ,, Cyrus B Mmw.illa 

„ ,, C It Ltans 

,, ,, lltto IJalmdur Tliukur Cliuiu bingli 

„ „ J It Hed worth 

, „ h V Davor 

„ „ H .1 W MiUcr 

, „ L O Oomrigar 

,, ,, J lx.wlfi 

,, ,, D F Ctiowdry 

, ,, B' A (.rundy 

, 11 1) IJiiuvc 

, „ G 11 IlcpOTtcr 

,, „ J W B Hang*. 

,, , 11 ( llhmula 

„ „ B J* llha>a 

„ W H l»t;rkins 


Dint Grand Master, 
DOOM 
Asst 1) G M 
Asst DGM 
J) 8 G W 
D J G W 
D G Cliaj) 

DO Chap 
1) G Trcaunirof 
DG lUglstrar 

PH of or 
D G Secretary 
D O. Dir of Cer. 

1) SG D 
1) SG D 
I) 8 G 1) 

D JGD 
D JGD 
DJGD 

I) G 8 of W 

J) G D I) of C 
D A G D of C 
D A G D of 0 
D A G D. of C. 

D A G D of C 
DG Hwd Hr. 

DO 8t lir 
DO 8t Br 
DG Or« 

DAO Secy 
DO Pur 
DAO Pur 

D 0 Steward 
D O Steward 
D G Steward 
J>G Steward 
D G Steward 
D O Steward 
DO Tyler 


LIST OF LODGES WOltKING GNDEB THE DISTBICT OKAJID LODGE OF BOMBAY 

Nuinlier Place 


1 Orion tn the W’^cst 

2 8t George 

3. Ckmcord 

4. Union . 

6. Induftry 


415 

Poona 

540 

Bombay 

767 

Bombay 

707 

Karachi 

873 

Hyderabad, Bind. 
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LIST OF LODOES VVOllklNG UNDFlt TUE DlsrillCi' (,ItVND LOOOE OF 
BOMEVY— CWcZ 


6 Truth 

7 Alexuiulru 

8 Lniubtiuu 
0 Oorluth 

10 Katitcrn Star 

11 FrleudHliip k Ilariiiuny 

1 2 CyniB 
IJ Snkkur 

14 Itorar 

1 5 Aryan 

10 hxctlHlor ill EliuiilLhh 
17 Ulritn of Tiwt Alusicrs 
IM Malwa 

19 Justice 

2(» Tyirell Leith 
21 Frleiiilshlp 
J2 lloval tJouiuuylit 
2J Faitli 
J4 lllmrwttT 

25 Khau Bahadur Jl LiJIvotwala 

20 St Audiew 

27 katliiawar 

28 Jliijputaaa 

29 llesi uroh 

30 Lbht of tiu Cl lilt 

31 Sir Lawreiitu JcuUiiis 

32 jhiiiKtt 

33 IJhlquu iu the East 

34 Khore Uiiaut 

35 Central India 
30 CiiJiatiHKarh 
37 Army it Navy 
83 Doolall 

39 Heart of India 

40 Cymkliaua 

41 Halt; Jlrowo 

42 UnlvorBal IfrutlKrhoo I 

43 LlRlit la Arabia 

44 knight 

45 Sclndo 
40 Indus 

47 Leslie WUson 

48 Comwailis 

49, Dawn of Peace 

50. Jiiatieo and Ptaie 

51 Itogiuald SiKiuct 

52 Mshvanath 


The GraBd Lodi{e of Scotland exercises its , 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Froetnasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
COaOrmatiou by the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
The Hon'ble Mr J iwtioc Cecil Patrick Blackwell, 
Kt , M B E the present incumbent of the office, 
and control* 71 Lodges Under him the several 
districts are in charge of the following 
Grand Superiuteudeuts 

Major A G Ciinpbell, G Supdt Northern 
India 

N T redale, O Suplt , Central India 
Morlsy Williams, Supdt , Southern India. 


Number 

PI ice 

944 

l.omlMiy 

lObS 

Jubbulporc 

IlOU 

Bomba > 

H2J 

Nagpur 

1189 

Bomliav 

1270 

I gat pun 

13j9 

Bombiiv 

150S 

Sukkur 

1049 

Ariinioti 

1709 

Buiiil»i> 

17JS 

Bhus iwiil 

J7S4 

Botiibu) 

1994 

Mliow 

2145 

Abu lUiail 

2l(.2 

Buiuda 

•2 iU7 

Ajimr 

2377 

Aliiiu (In igur 

24 IS 

K earn irJ 

2 >27 

Dharwar 

2>51 

Iv nra< hi 

500 

kaiiiptci 

2787 

lUij kolc 

2o00 

Mount Abu 

3184 

Bombay 

32li.> 

Jubbulporc 

0275 

Bouibuy 

3284 

I’ooiiu 

3 MS 

kirkie 

3105 

Boiul>Hy 

1407 

liuloa 

1507 

ILilpur 

>051 

Bombiy 

JTIO » 

Doolall 

J7b0 

Biias])ur 

3790 

BomUiv 

3S29 

Bombay 

3815 

Bombay 

3870 

Adin 

3918 

Dcolall 

4281 

Karachi 

4325 

karat hi 

4880 

Poona 

6002 

BornUiy 

5200 

IjOUav la 

5442 

Bombay 

5514 

Bomb ly 

5710 

Bombay 


\ C Muirdi n, G Supdt , Eastern India 
I U Taunton, 1 C S , G Suixll , Shu! 

The Grand Secretary Is It W Bro Khan Baliadut 
T C Mlstrec, J P, 17, Murzban Itoad, Fort, 
Bombay 

The Grand Lodtfe of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at kurual in 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Depaty Grand SacretaiT of 
Ireland that It would be objeotlonable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in Ute Provlmses 
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thuro bciu^ two already, viz .EoKliaii and bcottl8l» I 
the Grand Lodffo ot Ireland declined to grant tlii‘| 
warrant In 1011, however, a warrant wnt 
aanctioned for the establlBlmient of Lodge “St 
I’atrlck ” and 8ln«'« that yeor tbroo otlier Lodgi - 
have aprung Into being, one of whiuh ia now 
delunct 

The Irish Constitution la governed in India 
by u Grand Inapcctor for India who is 
lit ^Vor liro Mr Juatite Munroti of the Lalmrt 
High C/Ourt iJe luis two Asst Grand Insjicttors, 
one for tiio Bomba v Prtsidenc\ , wl»o is 'Voi 
Bro A J iimii, and one for Ikugui who ia Vior 
Bro L r Beth 

Llcvon L(Klg(b art working in India at tiie 
following platts 

Jiombuy 

^oh 319, 419, 048 | 

Coil utla 

.\o« 203, 382, 404, 4flo 490 and 507 
Jafiorr 
No 19 
.Sif/ilfl 
No 458. 

Boyal Arch Masonry —Under Engiaml 
the District Grand Master in any DUtrict is 
nearly always created also Grand Bupcrinteii 
(lent, wlio generally ap^lnta ids lX*puty ua 
Second and another Companion as Third 
l^iucipal 

Under Ireiaud there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subjeit 
to conllrmatioD 

Tlio five English Districts arc constituted as 
under — 

Bengal 

30 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Ex Comp 
C Carty Morgan 

Madrat 

20 Cliaptcrs Grand Supdt Most Excelliut 
Comp O T Boag, C S I , C I E , I.C 8 
Bombay 

27 Chapters M Ex Comp W A C Bromham» 
Grand Superintendent 
Punjab. 

22 Chapters Most Ex Comp Bt Bov I»rd 
Bishop of Lahore, CIK, OBE, VD, 
M A , D 1) , Grand Superintendent 
Burma 

7 Chapters Most Ex Corap W H Cliauce, 
\ D . Grand Superintendent 

Boyal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruletl bv M E Camp Sir Shapoorjee 
B Dilllraoria, Kt , M B F , j ? , under whom 
there are 32 Chapters in India Tlic Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Ireemoarmry in 
India in also District Grand Scribe £ of 
Scottish B A Masonry 

There Is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark* 
Masonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sopa* 
into Districts, but in most oases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
'Master 

Beng'd. 

21 Lodges Bt W Bro C Cany Morgan, 

Distrltt Grand Master 
Bombay 

IS Lodges Bt W Bro W A C Dromhom, 
P G D , District Grand Master 
Madras 

10 Lodges Bt Wor Bro George Townsend 
1 oag, Cbl, CIE.ICS, District Gram! 
Master 

Punjab 

12 Lodges Bt W Bro Rt Bev Tlic 1 (►rd 

Blbliop of Lahore, C I E , O B E , \ D , 
M A , D 0 , District Grand Master 
Burma 

5 Lodges Bt W Bro W H Clmnoe, V D , 

I District Grand Ma .ter 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. Tlie Mark 
iegree is worked in some 8 0 Lodges, but 

LHHcntlally In B A Obapters, In which Uio Excel* 
lout, B A M. and other degrees can he obtained, 
s C Cliaptcrs Insist npou candidates b( log Mark 
MAster Masons before exaltation. Ttie Mark 
degree in Si^ottlsh Craft Ixidues Is conferred 
by tlie Rt. Wor Master as tlie 8 C Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Bt. W. 
Mark Master This U confined strictly to 
Chapters Each Chapter has a Lodge of M 
M M working under its charter Separate 
charters for Mark Ixidges are only issued by 
the Q Chapter ot Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner— Tlio Boynl Ark 
Marimr dtgroc Is w(»rked in tbo Engllsli (V»n- 
Htitntion by lodges attached to Mark lodges 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark muster Masons can take this degree 
TlurearelOB A M Lodges under Bonga), 
5 UDd( r Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab 

Other Degrees —There arc many side dogrees 
worKed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Bite, no degree higher than the 18" Is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 80® is worked The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottlsb iurlidiction There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Chapters working in India 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India With them ate 
worked the degrees of K H 8 and Kt of 8* 
John They arc governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct 
The Conclaves working in India are — 

No 43 Bombay and No ICO, Simla, 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 conlcaves under Bombay and 7 under Madras 
Benevolent Assoctatioaa —Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the HelJef of DfanD^ued Masons, ednea* 
Uonal provision for the ebIMrea of Masons and 
maintenance provtsloD for widows in poor 
eircomstances. 
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All Information ^^lll IjokIvcii to perilous m- 
fitled by the District Grand Secretary in tadi 
District The names and oddreeses of Oistiict 
Grand Secretaries are ttiven below — 
DOS, Jit wjal 

Ouy D liobinsoii, 1' D. O W , (Doiiibaj) 
19, Talk Street, Caleutti 

DOS, Bombay 

Khan Bahmlnr Palanji N Duvnr, PACK 
I'DQ.W, Fncnmsoiia’ Dali, llu\tliu Sttetl, 
Fort, Bombay. 

DOS, Burma, Ji C 

K Meyer, P G D( aeon, (Eng ), Kangoon 


D. a. S , Madras 

llao Bahadur S. T Srinivasa Gopala Cbarl, 
I’ A G K< g FreemaHons’ Hall, Egmore, 
Madras. 

DOS Punjab 

Q lluoveH Brown, r A G D of C , Froema> 
suoH Hall, Lalion 

Scottish Constitution —It bis two Bcnr 
\oleiit Ftmda known aa, (1) Soottiali Maaonic 
blind of lk,tu volenco (India), and (2) Seottlah 
Masonic Benevolent AsHociation in India 
I'or iiifoi ination ri gardiiig tht Boiirvoh nt Funds 
ipnliiation should lx nude to Kliun Bahadur 
Ufuingier C Mlstru, J P , 17, Murzbau lload, 
BouiImij 


Offiti Beari’Ts Ilf t/ii Oraml Lod'je A S F / for the yrur V)iH 59 — 


Tlio Hon l)l( Mr liibtUc ( idl Patiiik BUukwill, K( , M B E 

Gland Mistir 

V M Kariga, J’ M 512 and 1041 11 (1 I’hap (Siol) 

Grand MasUr I)( juiU 

Sir Hugh 1) (lavloii, Kt,(’l E I’ M loll 

Sii)>H Einnd ManU r 

Major A G Cainphill, ]' M 1291) 

G Sii[Klt , Norllitrii India 

N Iredale, P M 781 in 828 

(■ SuiHit , ( ontnl India 

Morley WillliUiiH, P M r»08 

li SniHit South! rn India 

A. C Miihdui, P M 474 

G >Snpdt , EaHtorn India 

1 H Taunton, I (' H , P M 742 and 1011 

G Su]Klt , Hind 

H J Mullemux, P M .5!)8 

SinlorG Warden 

J A Tutt, P M flOl in JJ7 

SiulorG Warden 

F C Ilarpei, P M 1127 and in 81 5 

hi niur G Wardtn 

t'apt it W Mantle, M 1) E . V M 1 Kid and In loll 

Senior G Warden, 

Mahoniedallt A ('halwalln, ,1 P,P M '»h7 

Innlor G Wardtn 

8 V (’ llcddj.P M 750 

Junior (i Wardeii 

A L T lUihardBoa, P M 120 s 

Junior G Warden 

Dr H G Bhlse, P M 1S04 

Junior G Warden 

klian Bahadur ,1 (' MlMrcc ,I P, Huu (. t luji (scol ) P M 
60dandlnlu4l 

Gmnd Suntuu 

1) P Chowna 1’ Af 1298 

Gland Triahurer 

P K Bainjl, P M 800 

Grand ('lurplain 

It D Lemmon, P M 474 

Grand ( iia}ilain 

E E Kanleur, P M 928 

Grand t )ia])Iain 

M A Vania, P M 1225 

Grand Chaplain 

A 1) Mavjl, P M 11(5 5 

Si nior G Diiiim 

Sudhiiidra Al.ith Botx P M 401 

Senior G Diuon 

M A Btthaycoii, P M 563 

Senior <» Dnton 

Hakeem Syed All, P M 787 

Senior G Deaton 

V Slturaina Sarnm, P M 1065 

Senior G Duii on 

Kai Sahib Labh C'lmnd Mehra, P M 1281 

Senior G Deacon 

A Sluclalr Hose, P M 1342 

Senior G Dtai on 

A Vorhaid, P M 490 

lunlor G Deacon 

0 G WeUing, P M 363 

Tuulor G Deacon 

Khan Sahib F U Angharulli, P M 691 

Junior G Deacon 

M D Jalni.P M 831 

J unlor G Dcui on 

P D Tambat, P M 1101 

Junior G Deacon 

8 N Kamaswamy, P M 1148 

Junior G Demon 

Surcs C Mltia, P M 404 In 1279 

Junior G •Deacon 

H Llewellyn, P M 1068 

0 Arihitcct 

A M Davidson, P M 837 

Asst G Arihltect 

Dr J E Frenchman, P M 343 

Asst G Architect 

H T Mansukhani, P M 485 

Asst (1 Architect 

0 M Hopewell. P M 750 

Asst G Architect 

Dr P R Satarawala, P M 800 

Asst G Arcidtect 

G M Ford. P M 909 

Asst G Architect 
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(iffite tiotnn of t hr ( rnml J tithji I 

H M Min '1 P M liU 

II T) M;i7tinulai T M t7liiKlin40l 

Xadiishah P M U I iml in U*'H 

A Arnnlil P M 't'll 

P’ lllhk P M 014 

W H OHliovirno, P M 7 r> 

1 K lUjkotMall.i P M 7Jli 

I 1) Hiitlnrland, P M 1(M.4 

]{ in Sala*!) 11 N N iMiinjuilll P M IMS 

(1 ]> Im\onH P M US 

HpmI 11 Hill, P M 10 1 

llatm'^liiw 71 Danivih P M Mio 

PrainroT T) M«htj» P M IJ'W 


V 11 \i(lilia, P M 

J> 1) KapKlia, P M 14 1 
Miflhir Kumar Mamlil P M 1(il 
T I .lalnl.P M 014 
\Y 11 loan, P M 110$ 

J lamiKth, P M IJOH 
L A I'ym P M 1 $‘24 

The HonhloMr Justice R (’ MitPi, P M 171 

V N SukUnkar P M 4S5 
H U Jlohluwin, P M 50H 

Dr DInshaw J Dcnt^ir P M IHl 

(' I, \Naiiihe<‘k P M Oil 

E 11 Huttirhml J’ M 001 ami in 101 

Munchcraha P IVadla P M lOO'i 

( E AtmKJd, P M 41MI 

S P lh>bari, P M 710 

llustomjee D DnbiHh P M HOO 

PuHtomjl 1$ Paul, P M 1213 

Major Dr V P llhatt, P M 1271 

K V NaKarnJa Kao, P M 121Ht 

Major T P Jonea, P M 1206 

M P M Dadlaethna, P M 1103 

W MrlKht, R W M 474 

A Cunuuln«8, R M' M 702 

A 11 Parker, II \V M 716 

E A Braniwcll, II W M 02K 

F C lloncroft K M M 1111 

A T SmlMi, K W M 1256 

J A MelLi, 11 W M 1206 

(1 A R Hokk, P M 1164 

C C Bihokman, II W M 611 

H W C P Smith, P M 1031 

Momnotho Nath Dutt, P M 404 and In 371 

W J K Oalmnie, 11 W M .168 

Capt M G Saint her, I M S , R W M 669 

Syed M A Haasnn, R Yi M 787 

S V. Iyer, R W M 831 and In 661 

Bl. D Dixon, P M 1205 


‘‘PA for ttir ymr $9 loiitd 

AhsI G Aic'bits^et 
G lewillir 
Asst G lewellor 
\iw( G Icwellor 
AhsI G Jeweller 
Asat G Jem III r 
AkhI G b-uelhr 
A^kI G lewollor 
AKrtt <i bwilh'i 
G liilde lleaiir 
<1 lllble Ilearei 
G Zend A\e«la lli'irer 
G Zend Aveida Hearer 
<« Koran Heaiir 
G Koran Heaier 
20 G Gita Heaiei 
G GihiHmiir 
G Dir of ( I renionieH 
Aset G Dir of (VremonlflS 

Asst G Dir of Geremouh 8 

AhhI G Dir of (VremonloH 

AhhI G Dir of Ct reinonles 

AshI G Dir of CeiemoiileH 

AhhI G Dir of (Vieinonli M 

AHHt G Dir of(tremonl<8 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hard 
Grand Hword Henrer 
\HHt G , Sword Hearer 
A»»t G Sword Hearer 
Asat G Hword Heart r 
Aiwt G Hword Hearer 
AHMt G Hword HeJirt r 
AhhI G Hword Hotvrer 
Aiwt G Hword Htvirer 
G Dir ofMuHle 
AHHt (« Dir of MuHle 
AHHt G Dir of Mufdt 
Awit G Dir of MuhIc 
A fwt G Dir of MiihIi 
AHH t G Dir of MuHlt 
AHHt G Dir of MiiHie 
Aast G Dir of MuhI< 

Grand Oruanlnt 
Grand Stand lUairor 
AHHt G Stand Hearer. 

AHHt G Stand Boarar 
Afwt G Stand Hearer 
AHHt G Htaial Hearer, 

AfMt G Htand Hearer 
Aast G Stand Bearer 


Andn Ahmed, P M 404 
II ilim h simnihb P M 

II H M di ir iwat Sli UainHlnub 1$ lb idiii of P irt ib^arh, P M 
Rai ilarb iiiK Cliandi i, P M 161 
H (honborlaln 11 M M H2H 
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T D. Daruvftla, P M 1806 

Khuraotjl, Kapadia, R W M 687 and In 606 

Capt A II Oora, R W M 691 

Ramohandra S Patliak, R \V M 957 

A C Martin, R W M 1065 

LovJlF HhrofT, R W M 1060 

8 Venkata Rum, R W M 1148 

(la was K Mehta, R W M S68 and in 7 16 

R 8 Ranji, R W M 476 and in 1388 

Rliawanl Hhankar, R W M 644 

NowroJI Jf EnRinopr, R W M 736 

J H KjelKivard, R W M 81J 

I) S Piindolp, R W M 1298 

N ]) Adonwalla R W M 1388 and In 476 

W R Ci llrcw, R W M 338 

Dr A R f)Bbonrno, R \V M 337 

I’hanindra Nntli Mukerji, R W M 371 

P R 1* aliroff, R W M 606 

V L MaiiP, R W M 1101 

R S l)o<lHanKarappu, R W M 1290 

0 V RaRKalov, R W M 1324 

Hyed RaBiilr Rnwvin Znldi, R W M 1384 

J A GrlinHhnw, R \V M 1066 and in 138 

Capt J R Kothawala, J P , R W M 842 

PawaHlmw R Nann\att>,R W M 684 

Bliiavnx P DnBtur, R W M 1064 and in 1033 

J Routlodgo, R W M 1127 

CJunnakli 81ntd> Cliawia, R W M 1281 

Dr 11 1) Khotc, R W M 1297 

Vlcaji A TaraporNala, R \V M 1 161 

W H PerkiiiB, P M 702 


Afwt O Stand Rearer 
PrefMlt of 0 Stewards 
Presdt of G Stewards 
Presdt of 0 Stewards 
Presdt of (i Stewards 
Presdt of (j» Stewards 
Prewlt of G Stewards 
Vlee Presdt of G Stwds 
Vlce-l’resdt of G Stwds 
Vi< e Presdt of G Stwds 
Vice Presdt of G Stwds 
^ ire l»resdt of G Stwds 
Vire Presdt of G Stwds 
Vice Presdt of G Stwds 
Grind Marshal 
4sst (Jrand Marsiinl 
Asst Grand Marshal 
Asst Gnind Marshal 
Asst Grand Marshal 
Asst Grand Marshal 
Asst Grand Marshal 
Asst (irand Mnrslial 
Grand Inner Oiiaril 
Asst G Inner Guard 
Asst G Inner Guard 
Asst G Inner Guard 
Asst G Innir Guard 
Asst G Inner (Juard 
Asst G Inner Guanl 
Asst G Inner Guard 
Grnnil T>Ier 


GRAND STEWARDS 


J Pannell 

837 

Hyder Hussain 

644 

G.U Lamb 

338 

Govinda K Pillai 

661 

Naorojl R Karanjia 

142 

Lt -Col C t TJ Rremner 

091 

R P Damri 

143 

Abdul Latif Rada 

702 

Gopalkrlshna T Kanuith 

363 

M P EleUher 

735 

Prakasli ( handra Rhosc 

371 

Rr M Kubramnujnm 

742 

Shikhar ('hand 

389 

\ellore Ganesh Rao 

766 

(1 S RnnftaswHinl 

404 

U V Iimindar 

783 

Alexander W Ottlftnon 

474 

Mi^cr laseeu All Khan 

787 

Jamelied N Ghandhl 

476 

Pestonjl 1> Master 

8(H) 

Arthur Ilalworth 

486 

Janies A Instance 

813 

J R Turner 

4tK) 

Walter Sleight 

828 

Peal P Mlstry 

606 

Seth Ram Klshore 

831 

M A Azad 
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J II Sanderson 

909 

G. L Joahl 

603 

R M Howie 

928 

PER Eley 

668 

Kishon Singh Kalsl 

957 

0 A Mohantmedl 

669 

H W Herbert 

1031 

DhiraJlalM Raru 

684 

Lt Col 8 L Bhatla 

1041 

G E Randukwala 

687 

F P GolwoUa 

1064 

C R Harrison 

694 

Dr R Sitiiramay'ya 

1065 

H Chandiram 

611 

James Chadwick 

lOM 

.Tames A Butterworth 

034 

Stewert M Petrie 

1068 
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Nadirshanr A Daniwalln 

1069 

Herl>crt J L Murdock 

1279 

Alan llowland Siuipaou 

1000 

H Mehra 

im 

Dr M T) Pnatake 

1101 

Dr H .Sharif 

1200 

D A Greenwood 

1108 

Dm-ga Dass Kathuria 

1296 

r B node 

1127 

K S llainaswamv 

1207 

J SjTnon 

1131 

A \j Tftinlioovalla 

1298 

B M Yonsuf Salt I'alz 

1148 

Pen IvnI (’ Burrown 

1324 

Frank V Pope 

1163 

R M(G Mornni 

1342 

A W Taylor 

1205 

Majors It Ikinijl 

1363 

A D DjHurt 

1208 

Major A White 

1304 

Sonib B EiiKlnocr 

12.13 

KaikhuHroo 1> Blmgwagar 

1366 

t'apt Khan Mohainnn'd E«luil 1256 

Nawnhwida Jafnr AH Khan 

1*184 

Uopaldaa I 'iaiidon 

12731 

iS K Nadkcrnl 

1388 

Dawjhlrr Lodges working vnder the Jurudidion of the Grand Lvdgt oj 


All Scotluh FreemasoHrit tn India — 


Nnmb(rnf NAME OF 

I ODGE 

Number of NAME OF 

LODGE 

Lodiio 


Lodge 




909 Cataract 

Gokak T'ulls 

387 ITopo 

Karachi 

028 Ihather 

Mnnnnr 

83S Peracveninoe 

Bombay 

957 (Joronutlon 

Khandwa 

842 UlsInR fltnr of W I 

Bombaj 

1031 EIvsImn 

Simla, 

343 St Andrews In the E laf 

Poona 

1041 Imyitrial Brnthcrluxyl 

Bombay 

863 Vhtoria 

Belgaum 

1064 Sli Clurl(8 Napier 

JI>(ioral»ad, Sind 

871 St David In the Jwist 

Calcutta 

lO'io NlcopoHs 

Vlzlanacaram 

389 St Paul 

Mliow 

1066 Fornuvn 

Bombay 

404 St Thoinaa In the East 

Calcutta 

1068 St \ndrow 

Lahore 

474 Endeavour . 

Calcutta 

1069 Beaman 

Bombay 

473 Barton 

Lonavla 

1090 GlbhM 

Bangalore. 

483 Harmony 

Karaohl 

1101 Sclndla 

OwalUnr 

490 Caledonia 

Bombay 

llOS Oodavery 

llnjtthmnndry. 

5(»0 lUsIng Sun 

Bombay 

1127 St James In tlie Eiist 

. Calcutta 

620 Hajputana . 

Neemuch 

1181 Calcutta Kilwinning 

. . Caloutta 

563 Salem 

Abiuedabad 

1148 Asoka 

Madras 

668 Southern Croas 

Oorgaum 

1163 Imperial 

Hew Delhi 

660 Morland 

Hyderabml (Dn ) 

1205 Doric 

Calcutta 

584 Hamilton 

Surat 

1208 Uni\er8al Peace 

B,^^^ftckpore 

587 Islam 

Bombay 

1233 Tompfjranoc d Bene\olenw KaraclU, 

304 Klndrwl Hope 

Naslraliad 

1250 Black Mountain . Rawalpindi Murreo, 

611 Bonnie Doon 

Colombo 

1273 Kamchi 

Karachi 

034 Hope & Sincerity 

Ahmedabad 

1279 Wallace 

Kanchrapara 

644 Independence 

Lucknow 

1281 Universal Brotlicrhood 

AroriiiwiT. 

661 Caledonia 

Meerut 

1200 Staroftlie South 

Bangalore, 

001 Bolan 

Quetta 

1206 Wilson 

Bannu 

702 Level 

Klrkee 

1297 Jennings 

Bomlwy. 

735 Hubli 

HubU 

1298 Bharat 

Bombay 

742 Koyal Jubilee 

1 

9 

1 

1324 Masjid'i* Silk man Maidanl Nuftnn, (S,P) 

766 Ekram 

Secunderabad 

1342 Madras 

5Iadni«* 

783 Charity 

Bandikui 

1863 Sohrab Bharoocha 

Bombay, 

787 Hyderabad 

Hidcrabad (Dn ) 

1364 Miirrce Jllurrcc 3' llawalpiadl. 

800 Eorooster 

Bombay 

1366 K B (>ma 

BomiMy 

ai8 Albyn 

Calcutta 

1384 Afghan 

Ibunpur ' 

888 The boots . 

Bombay 

1888 Motlicr India 

Bombay, 

8ttl Clair .. 

Mrwmt. 

Basa 

. AUgmih 
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Scientific Surreys. 


Zoological Snrvey of India —It wao 

egtnUishod In 1016, when the Zoologloal and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Miisrntn 
wee converted Into a Survey on a baale similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys 
The Indian Museum itself dates bark to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo 
gioal collections coneisted almost entirely of 
material banded over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whoso members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814 Organised 
soologioal investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years From 
the foundation of the Museom In 1876 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superlnten* 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a toologist 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 


The Survey is unique in that all Its offloers are 
Indians. The main f unctions of the Survey Are to 
Investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section In the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological researdi, namely Tht Uteordt and 
Th4 Merttoirt at the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India “ 


Botanloal Survey— The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director who was also 
Snperintendent of the Eoyal Botanic Garden, 
Oalotitta. The Director having gone on leave 
preparatory to retirement the Department Is 
awaiting some reorganisation Tliere is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who Is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of we Industrial Section The Director 
held administrative charge of the Government 
oi India’s cinchona omratlons In Burma, of 
quinine manufacture In Bengal and of the disM- 
button at otoohona products to the Government 
of India's area of distribution In Dpper India 


The exiMmioe of the Botanical Survey. Uke 
that of the Geologioal Survey, has both a ooltura] 
and an eotmemlo Juitifleatloa. On general 
grounda It Is obvions that aprogreiBiva Govern- 
ment shonid acquaint itself with the nhysiea] 
fagtof the area It adnUaisters. and aJUmugh 
anm from the oinohona operations, theaotlvl- 
ties of the Survey mmnot bs said to have much 
immadiate economic appXoabUity— oonilatl&gas 
they do of investigatioiu and roeearclM Into the 
•ystenattoe, i]hyttolosy,eooloffy,and histotogy of 
jMtnfe-~tiie work acoompUsb^ to pore botwy 
at^ Boyal Botanto Gaiden during the lert 
centnry end a haU has exercised a piwtonndand 
far*Tae«hmg tnSnenee upon tbadevetowentol 
Agriottltoial Solenoe and Foieetry to India, 
Sknrvwy ttf IniUt.— The first anthoritative 
map of India was puMished by D’AnvlQe to 
1762, whan the exptomto n of the then unknown 
India waa still larvely In French heads lti 
had been eomidled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 


The Survey of India may be saW to have been 
founded in 1767— ten years after the battle of 
I’iassov — when Lord OUve formally appointed 
Major James Bennot the first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the roost Iroportimt of the 
Bast India Com patty’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

BennoU’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chain^ snrvcys 
based on astronomically flxal points, and do not 

f retend to the accuracy of modem maps of 
ndto based on the rigid system of trlangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable In legal disputes, as for Instance In 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Hettlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
Its benefits. 


From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographloal surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
partof Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work 

Geodety moans the Investtoation of the slse, 
shaM and structure of the earth, and tlte geodetic 
worx of the department oonists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations From these tho 
exact ''figure '* of the earth Is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by trlangulation can be 
accurately located on Its curved surface This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, end the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarnuMroents 
caused in other countries where Isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
theyoould not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in aoy large survey, but there are a number of 
other aotl^ties, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitab^ combined with its execu- 
tion, and the foDowlng are some of those which 
are carried ont in India 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights , 

Tidal predictions and publioationof Tide Tabies 
for forty-one ports between Sues and fitogapore. 

The Magnetic snrvey , 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity, 

Aatronomioal observatkma to delermtoe 
latitude, longitude and time , 

Seismographie and meteorologioalobaervattoM 
at Dehra Dun. 


geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attneUon to the 
earth’s emst, whitii have recently led to a re- 
oottslderation of the whole timory of isostasy. 

Topogropkieal Sttre^— In the past this 
department nsed to carry ont the large totte 
revenue snrveys for most of India, and was 
stiB eoadimtinff this work lor C ' ' 
Bastem India and Burma to 190fi. 
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Though nveauo sutTey is prliBArily a record 
of Individual property boondarkeand k unoon* 
cemed with the aorface featorea, ground levels 
and exact geographical poattfon essential to a 
topographical survey, It was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys togeUier 

By 1005 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the hurvey of India was 
enabled to concentrate Ita euerg^ on a coroploto 
new series of modem topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to l-mllo scale as 
recommended by a commisidou which sat at that 
time to consider tlie existing maps of India 

This new series hod been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be^wn on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contoun, proper 
olassiftcatlon uf commnnicatlona and— more 
recently — air traffic requirementa 

it was intended that thia 1006 survey should bo 
completed In twenty-five years, and then revised 
|)erk>dically every thirty years Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
a little over two-thirds of the programme had 
boon oomplotod by 1987, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less Important areas 

Although new surveys are carried out every 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — an area rou^ly that of England — 
the maps of a large part of the country 
are still over 50 years old, printed mostly 
ill black only, and have hill features shewn 
by rou^ly sketched form lines or hachures, 
such onanges in town sites, oanals and 
communicawns as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but arc entered from data gathered from outside 
souroes 

Outof a total of 1,022,020 square miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India l,14U,078i 
square miks have now been mapj^, and it is 
hoped that the remaining area will be done In 
about 14 years time 

While some of tikto unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like Mga bills of Assam and 
tlto high Hlmalsyas, ngktaro aoccsslble Large 
areas in Central Burma, Easteni Bengal, North 
Bihar, South Bombay, <9u}rat, Sind and 
Western Bajputana have yet to be mapped on 
modern lines. 

The work is now being d<wie by 8 parties 
distributed all over India, inoliiding the 
Blmatayms. where one party operates from April 
to June till the rains start and again from 
September tiU such time as work is rendered 
impossible by cold For the other partks the 
winter is their field season, the rains being 
devoted to drawing 

On the separation of Burma from India on 
1st April 1937, the Bnrma Snrvey Party, 
survey of India, has been plaoed on tesigi) 
eervioe oonditkms onder the Govemment of 
Bonn*. Technical and administrative rootrol 
is however still exerelsed by the Surveyor 
Oenoral Of India. TbeaetlvHks of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders 
India hi the past. for hutsnoe, was 

sarveyedand mapped atom request of the looal 
authoribks in Ids?. 


Large Scale Surt'eys — Sun eys and reoor^ 
of International, state and provincial boundaika 
have always formed an important Item of 
topograpldtial work, and lii recent yean numerotn 
Guide Maps have been imblished of importsmt 
cities and military stations where the Idnch to 
1-mlle Buale Is inadequate. 

ArwceZftmromr.—WhUe expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work oil funds allotted 
by Imperial Jievunaes, the deiiartment k 
prepared to undertake or aid local enrvoyo, 
on payment by tlioso ouiioemed, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys , 

Blveraluf, irrigation, railway and city 
•nrvoys . 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining arena, 
with such control kvelliug as is necessary for 
these oiieratiuns 

Adnmilstrativo nasistanco is also given, and 
executive officers lent. In aid of tUo revenue 
surveys of vOrlous l^vinces and States. 

The Printing Offioes at Calcutta and l>nhra 
Bun are always at the disposal of oilier 
Government departments, and the pobllc, for 
snch work as the printing of speoM maps, 
illustration fur Keports and all diagrams for 
patents 

I Tho Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
; department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-offiolals, by maintaining 
I up-to-date instrumental and oiitical equipment 
I and by manufacturing and repairing innruments 
I which would otherwise have to be replaeed 
from abroad. 


AfGttory /{eguirewenk end Air Sttrpsy.—The 
department is also responsible tor aU survey 
operatloDS requl^ by tho army, and Is in a 
position to meet the rapidly Ineroaslngoomplexltv 
of modem military r^uiroments. esDeciallv m 

■Ir HurvAv w 


in view Of Its high military importance, alt 
survey work for clvU purposes ls7wetvlng aU 
pssiblo ssstetouce, and continuous resMi^ 
is being carried on In the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present cortleS 
out by the Boynl Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Bum Bum 


Admintrtralion Is In the hands of the Surveyor 
General under tho Education, Health and La^ 
Department of the Government of India 
The Headquarters Office to at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Snrveyor General, and there krs 
four Binotom, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country to divided the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma aid 
South India) are administered pmsosallr by 
the Surveyor General 
Of the three Circle Bireotots, oneabo 
tezs the Oeodetio Bninoh at Belira Dun 4n 
addition to, his topogtafddeal survey Okele. 


Any enquiries regarding surveys, mips 
ubUoattons nu^ be addressed Mtber to 
[Mdqnarters Offles or to the Survey Blnotor 
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or Iridcj[icudcnt Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta , 
Director, Geodetic Brunch, Dehra Dun , DIroor 
tor, Frontier Cin le, Simla , Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong , Oilicer In charge. No 6 (^uth 
India) Party, Bangalore , and Otticer in-Gharge 
BurmaSurvey party, Survey of India, Maymyo 

Indian Science Congress— The Indian 
ScloiHJo Congress was toiindtd largely owing to 
theelTortsof Prof. P S Macmahon and Dr J L 
Simonson Thoie two gentlemen worked {ointly 
us llonorury Qcneral Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes tlic management of the Congress hnanccs and 
publishes annually the procoedings of the Con- 
gress The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
tor personal intorcourso and scientific com- 
panionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of tlie cliief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science , for tills end the Congress is held 
at differout centres annually, and eveiung 
locturoB open to tlie public form an important 
part of the procoedings of each Congress 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, moetH in January each year Tlie proceed 
higs lust for six daVB Tlio Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress, the 
Congress session is opened by n Piwidontlal 
Address dollvere^l by the Pnwlrfent for the 
your Thu President is chosen annually, the 
dllloreiit sodloiiB being npnscnted in turn 
The seotlons are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Matbematlos, (3) Ohemistrv and Applied 
Botauv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (6) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Reeearon, 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the ^temoons to social (unctions and visits 
to places of interests, In the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 

The Indian Research Fund Association — 

This Association is an older body than the 
Medical lieaeurch Council in England, having 
been constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five iakliB set aside as an endowment for the 
prosooution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communleable diseases It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in complimentary langu 
age Still better. It has been copied by several 
other nations 

2 The control and management of the 
Association are vested In a Governing Body, the 
President of which is the Member-ln-charge of 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India This body is 
assisted by u Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body The Director-General, Indian 
Me<Ucal Bervite, is the Chairman oi the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioxier with the 
Government of India is Uie Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and the Governing Body Member* 


ship to the Association is ui>en to non-olflclals 
Every donor of lU 6,000 is entitled to become a 
permanent life member, while every subscriber 
of Its 100 per annum can be a temporary 
member 

3 The original Governing Body of the 
Association was, until 1920, composed exclusively 
of officials, but in that vear the Itaja of 
Purlaklmcdi, made a donation of Its 1,00,000 
to the Association and was appointed a life 
member In the same year the Government 
of India, after taking into consideration the 
question of liberalising the constitution of tlic 
Governing Body, decided to enlarge that Body 
by including tliree representatives of the Indian 
liCglslaturo, two representatives of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor General. 
As a result of further reprosontatious from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body was 
again enlarged in 1033 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-modlcal scientist should in future 
l>e elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association Tlic llccruitmcnt and Appoint- 
ments Board lias been formed from amongst 
the members of tlie Governing Body of the 
Association to select and recommend Officers 
lor appointment in tlie Medical llesearch 
Dciiaitment and the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta 

4 In order to ensure the closest oo-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of eiforts, an annual conference of uiLdlcal 
rosoarcii workers aial administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Departments is 
convened under the ausplu s of the Association 
At this conference free diseusslons are held on 
the Work accompllihcd and on proposals for 
future work Tlio results of the discussions 
arc available to guide tlio members of the 
BUentiUo Advisory Board in making their 
recommendations for tlie programme for the 
following year The Conference and tlie 
Advisory Board generally meet annually In 
November, December, when they examine all 
proposals for resoarcli work and recommend a 
programme of research for the guidance of the 
Governing Body of the Association 

5 The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Ilesear^ ’’ 
and its '* Memoirs " and the “ Records of 
the Malaria Survey of India,” all of which aye 
issued under the authority of the Association 
and have now a firmly established position in the 
scientiflo world These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs Thacker Spink & Co , it, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on payment 

6 Since Its Inception a great number of 
enquiries have been eairied out and from small 
beginnings great expansion of its activities has 
taken place Enquiries which have been or are 
under investigation include investigations on 
Cholera, Bacteriophage, Malaria, Nutrition, 
Leprosy, Plague, Vaodnes, Tuberculosis, Indi- 
genous drugs, Maternal MurtMlty, Hdlinintho- 
logy, Medical Mycology, Draooidilasls and 
Filarlasis, Protosoal Parasites, Cancer, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Kala-azar, Blood culture. 
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Besides iliiunciuK invi^tigatious which are 
conducted by workers in Its direct employment, 
the Assodatiou gives grants-ln-aid to outside 
institutions and also to outside workers. The 
total exiienditure for the lost few years has 
amounted to between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum The Association supports 
the Malaria Survey of India, which now enjoys 
international recognition As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- 
tion of Sir llonald Boss’ intimate association 
with India, an experimental malar I h station 
was opened in Karnal In January, 1927, and is 
known as the “ Boss Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria ” Besides carrying out exjperiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown tlie latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed lioW these methods should bo applied 
7 III the early years an annual Government 
grant of Its 6,00,090 enabled the Association 
to finance enquiries and to build up a reserve 
Geological Survey — The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately deiiends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
tboir proUmliiary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left oflf Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of Importance are sometimea discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are publidied without delay and every 
endeavour is made to Induce pdvate firms 


to take up the exploitullua of tlio mimrals 
discovered. GoUoctlons 0 / minerals, rooks uud 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited la thu 
public galleries of the ludiun Museum, situated 
in Calcutta Some of the most interesting aud 
solentlflcally valuable additions to the ooUootioiui 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in tue Siwallk Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel w 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below tlio 
foot hills of tlio latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education In 
India by the iiresontatlou of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
Ihe knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose tlio strata enables the 
department to help in the Holution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites lor dams lor reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes The Department Is also often able to 
udvise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water As a result of the knowledge gained 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
concerning the umsorvutlon of the mineral 
resources of the country The investigation 
of earthquakes in India aud of all meteorites 
which full in India are part of the duties 
of the Department The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examiimtlon and ideuti- 
fleation, without fee, of any niliitruls, rocks 
and fossils sunt In by private ubsurvets 
The publications of the Survey luoludo tbo 
Memoirs, llocords and Paloeontologiu indica 
The Survey boadquartors are in Calcutta 


PROVING OF WIUS. 


In HrlUsb India If a person has been ap- 
[lolntcd executor of the will of a deceased 
person, li Is always advisable to prove tue will 
as early as possible If the will Is in a verna- 
cular it has to bo officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
tor tbo grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to tie dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of Immovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 16| years purchase on 
tue nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Ba. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Bs. 0,000 In excess of first Be. 1,000 the 
duty Is at 2%, between Be 10,000 and 
Bs. 50,000 ths duty payable is at 8 % and 
between Bs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Bs 1,00,000 the duty 
payaUe is @ 5% In detennlning the amount of 
the value ot the estate for the pnrposea of pro. 
bate duty ttie following items are allowed to be 
dedaeted; 

1. Debt! left by the deceased indudtng mort- 
gage ettoumbnmoes 


2 The amount of funeral expomes 

3 Property held by the deceased in crust and 
not beneficially or with genera] power to 
confer a beneficial Interest. 


Pbe particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice oi the High Court to send a copy ot these 
schedules to the Bevenue aatborttlcs and li 
the properties partioularly immovabte pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Bevenoe deportment require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certaiii eases 
the Court then requires citations to bs pub- 
lished and served on such persons as ths Court 
thinks are Interested In the question of tbs 
grant of probate If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the pnblioatlou or service ot citation and If tbe 
will is shown to have been property eseooted 
and the petithmer entitled to probate, probate 
if ordered to be enuUd. 
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PbMical divMiMi of India and ikmt ralatioa 

la Eard^piahai — The Indian continent is 
divided geologically and therefOTe pfayalo* 

S thlcally in^ three dlatinct and well-dehned 
s The northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rocks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Hlmalavas 
that were uisraised, getdogioalty speaking, in 
oomparativelv recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation They constitute 
India's most unstalde region and are therefore the 
seatof the moat violent etuthquakos The north- 

south running mountains of Burma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
ern oonthittation, and Bnrma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability 


The southward posh of tlieoe mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
of the Indo-Qangetlo basin, now filled with 
alluvium This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastroiddes, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1984,) 


the Peninsular area appeat to bo inert and theie- 
fore few earthquakes occur there Although the 
Immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
npsete the equilibrium of the earth (Kangra, 
1906) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur There is, however, no oonsensns of 
opinion on this point for In Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rn^d 
denudation, there are no earthquakes The 
cause may be more deep-seated as, for example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth's 
Interior The same result is aeWeved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses in deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Kangoon, 
Dec 1027) The regions where mountain ranges 
take sharp bonds, being highly folded, ore 
naturally areas of pent up strains seeking relief 
and are therefore sones of great danger The 
violent Quetta earthquake of 1035 and the earlier 
ones of Mach and Sharigh (1081) were of thte 
nature, for these places lie near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugtl or Klrtbar ranges 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
these earthquakes and the results are then even 
more disastrous. 


The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
omiBtitutes a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
geologists call it— and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earthquakes Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843) 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation In the earth's 
crust, though there Is no direct evidence of this 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes os we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepare by Mr W D West of the 
Geological Survey of India 
Cawsei — It will be unneoessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on Uie main causes of these jdienomena 
will be Illuminating While minor earthquakes 
may be due to vdcanlo activity, the majmr ones 

jtre almost invariably the of movement 

alaag dlsloeatkms in Gie earth's crust or 

" fpnlti ” at 4;he geddgMa oall them, and thrust 

ptaoesL In the caae off thrust planes certain sets 
rodu override oUsms, instead of being merely 

dMoeated.’ llMeptoenke, that is the idace <rf 

tnaximnin intensify, frequentiy ootnoidee with 
these fMiltB or thrust phmes, which proves that 
a close relatiomdiip ex wto between earthquakes 

K id the dielooaMons A number oC important 
nits run close to the southern edoe of the Hlma* 
layas and the Himalayan foot is ttiMtnrea very 
nnstable region. A similar faultnitt along the 
toot of the Shan Fiateau in Burma while the 
Hyaukkyan fault romi north and eoi^ In the 

Horthem Shan States, and has probably giveo 

Mse to earthquakes. It may however be pointed 
out that ills only * lanU^ that ama^ active 
that give liee to eartbqnakea. Thus the fauttein 


Faistars CeBtroIlmc Damase ami Loss 
of life — The intensity of the earthquake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss of life depends Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buUdiugs, the 
habits ot the ^ople, etc Thus the amount of 
damage done is often greater in India, where 
puoea houses are more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden. Though the 
latter may suffer more from fire, as happen- 
ed in the ease of the Pegu earthquake (5th 
May, 1930) 

The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to loss of life, lor an 
earthquake occurring at night takes people un- 
awares (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost , Quetta, toll 
of life 26,000) Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 10,000 lives were lost, occurred at night the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable Dr A 
M Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observations in the case of the Baluchistan 
earthquake of 1000 He remarks that certain 
communities suffeEred more heavily than others 

because more of their number slept indoors and, 

b^Dg better off, lived in two storied houses, which 
naturally suffered more damage The faot to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc , does not 

entirely depend upon the severity of the shook, 

but upon the time of occurrence and varions 

other factors 

SeoroM af Inf araatiaa.— Very little Is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 

to the 3 rear 802 AJD and accounts of the 

earlier of the recorded earthquakes are neoesiaxlly 

lno<»nplete T Oldham has rec<»ded the dlller- 
eot sources of lnfon»atl<m of the earlier Indfan 
earthquakes in his eatalogue. Among the works 

in which records iff Indian earthqnakee later than 

808 A.D. 000 m am the Ibknhrih 

of the OaUphs), the 
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Ibnolathfr — a htetorical work of the Arabians, 
the Mxr-M-ul- Aiam, an unpublished work In the 
library of Uie Jloyal Asiatio Hodoty of Bengal, 
HadAoni (Bibliotheca Indlca), BAlicr's memoirs, 
Kh&fl Khdns MuntaXhtAuUabdb, etc llTuch in- 
formation is utoaued from Hmj Journals of the 
Itnpal Anatxe Society of Bengal, the Phxtoeophteol 
Tranearttona, etc Accounts of the later earth- 
qnakuH appear In detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of tlie (ieoloeica] Survey of India, from which 
mach of the information hero ftiven is drawn 

Histancal Review —The chronological oocur- 
rcn(4' of the more IinjK>rtant earthquakes may 
now bo given 

The earliest eorthauakc authentically recorded 
in India took place about tlte close of the year 

893 A D or early in 894 A I) , when Dail)ul or 
Daipul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely 8(;iaken and about 
ISO^OOO i>ersons lost their lives As noted by 
Oldham a record of this eartliquake appears both 
in the Tdnkhnl Khvlafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and In Alkdmil-^l Tdrikh According to him 
both those works mention the month of Shawwdi 
(liljra 280) as the date of occurrence Blnce the 
month of Bhawwal commenced 90 days before the 
1 8th of March 894 A D that is the 14th December 
893, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A D. 803 or early 

894 A ]> 

eih July 1503— This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Northern India It is recorded 
that great fissures appeared In many 
parts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month Oldham 
menttons that this earthquake is recorded In the 
M\r-dt-ul- Alam, an unpublished wmk In the 
library of the Royal Asiatio Society of Bengal, in 
Baddonl (Bibliotheca Indlca Vol. 1, p. 819) in the 
Memoirs of B4bar (Erskines edition, p 170) in 
Ftruhtah (Lucknow edition ,p 183) and its date is 
therefore authentically recorded 

The Province of KaMunir was ^ken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available 

Several earthquakes of less Intensity took place 
between the years 1018 and 1664 On the 26th 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an earthquake 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost 
The accon^nying hurricane resulted in the des- 
truction of several vessels Lakhugar In Assam 
soffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1663 
Shocks were felt in certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period thirty-two days during the year 
1668. 

The next earthquake of great intenitty whkdi 
affected India occurred in 1668, between Hie 
dates 2nd— 11th May Its effect was ao serious 
that Bamfijl or Samaw&ni— a town of 80,000 in- 
haUtanta sank Into the ground A record of Hiis 
^ Mai^’Alamglrl, (Edit. BiU. 

Ffdlowing this terrible catastrophe tiiere was a 
period of oomparatlve quieecenoe of about 60 
years. Upper India was however rittken by an 
earttaquake on the ‘14 Mnharam ot Anrangsiba i 
Itffi year* (ICMt-iil-’Alam, an nmuUlsIiad work 
of Bskhtiwar E]ian)that is, the 4th of June 1669. 
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This earthquake was accompanied by a big 
shower of meteors, which, it is reported, falling 
into a lake caused its waters to overflow I 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22iid June 1660 and 23nl June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much ilamage appears to have 
been done 


A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was 
acLomnonled by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fateh pur Mosque and other property, as 
well ns loss of life It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this perlodi 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great inteuslty occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges In October 1787. It is 
Toiiorted that 80,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into tlie gronud, and 800,000 people 
lost their fives It Is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the liverl 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762 In fact It Is 
reported that the emergence of the Amkan 
coast from the sea Is due to this earthquake, 
but that Is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred It Is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rooks forty feet aoove ground lev^ 
Near Chittagong 60 square miles of laud sank 
permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity oocurrod In 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Oi^ole and the upper reaches of the Gaimes 
between 13th July 1762 and 2^ May 1803, but 
no details need be given as they wore not of much 
Importance 

A violent earthquake took place on 1st Sept. 
1808, affecting Sfathura, Oalcntta, Garbwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Gbazi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
npper portion of the famous Qutab Kinar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Hlnar 
was also struck by lightning. 

19<A June 1819— This was one of the worst 
eartiiquakes experienced in India Its effect wu 
the severest in Outoh, the chief town of which— 
BhooJ— was compl^ely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished Ahmedabad, Broach, Snrat and 
Poona were all affeoted. 


In the westMrn region of Ontch the town 
Slndree and the neighboaring area was submeM 
as a resul tof tidal waves, A trart 16 miles ww« 
was raised In front oi a bianoh of the Indua tuA 
the river had to ent a fresh channd across It. 
This ridge Is known to the local tnh a b tta o ts M 
4 it>h Band, or Gods Embankment. 

One very severe shook foUowad by minor mm 
occurred on 29th October 1826 and muilisd 
in several booses ftOUng fai Elu^tiinnidtt and 


'patan, in Nepal« 
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1827 Sept {before 2m Sept 1827) —The 
fort of Kolltaran, near Lahore, was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives 
It w stated that a hill falling Into the river Eavi 
resulted in extensive floods, 

m June 1828 —There Is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affe( ting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1889, but of these only two 
are worth noting, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on flth Juno 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region. Northern India In Kashmir 
alone ov or a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day 1 

2m August 1888 — Felt In Khatmundu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar In Khatmundu alone 
100 liouses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours 

An earthquake of great Intensity affected 
Burma moie particularly Amarapura and Ava 
on ilid March 1889 It Is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings In Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagalng suffered hea\lly 

1 Qih February 1 842 —Lasted for about three 
minutes In Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, etc It was very destructhe at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed Hot springs at 
bonah became cold and the amount of water 
also dkniniahed The area affected was about 

216.000 square miles The eploentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor Im- 
Twrtanco Two earthquakes which affected the 
JJeccan In March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable landmass, 
is rarely affectod by earthquakes of any Intensity 
Sholapur, Maktal, Slngrurgarh, Bollary, Kumool, 
Bclgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage The 
epicentre was near Bellary 
Severe shocks, local In their effect occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852 Fort Kalian 
was completely ruined and about 360 persons 
wore killed 

24fA August 1858 — -Burma was affected, but 
the sliooks were not of great intensity Folse 
Island situated south-east of Cheduba Island 
(18” 88' N: 93 6H' XI) disappeared entirely 
uiidor the Ocean The tame earuiquake affected 
the Pnnjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

lOlA Januarif 1869 —Experienced In Assam 
(Oachar), total area where shocks wore felt was 

250.000 square miles 

A severe earthquake occurred In the Bay of 
Be)igal on the morning of 31st Deoombor 1881, 
The radius Of the area affected wot abmit 800 


[ miles, and the total area over which the shock 
was felt was In the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles most of It being sea It was felt at 
Gaya, Uazaribagh, Akra, Ootacamund and 
Calicut In India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
liamri The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr 

SOth May 1885 — This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted In heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Easlimir Tlie epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar The radios of felt area was 
800 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles 

14<A July 1885 —The epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north west of Dacca It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam The square area affected was approxi- 
mately 230,400 square miles 

20th December 1892 — ^Thls was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and was connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
of the Kojak range in a N N E direction The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is Interesting to note tliat os a rosnlt 
of this earthquake the area west of the fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about feet I The earthquake was however 
local in Its elfects 

The worse earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably the greatest within historic 
times occurred on 12th June 1897 Btono 
buildings In Shillong, Goalpara, Oauhat, Nowgong 
and Bylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was seriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,780,000 square 
miles The earthquake was caused by a " move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, wliich 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maximum width of about 60 miles " This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up In the Interior of the earth. 

The district of Kangra In the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th April 1905, more particularly 
because the shocks .occurred early In the morning 
when people were still asleep There was heavy 
loss of life — 20,000 persons having perished. 
The area affected was 1,626,000 square miles 
Kangra and Dhoramsala were completely 
destroyed The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north The earthquake Is ascribed to 
movement along one of the reverse faults of the 
Himalayas 

21«t October 1909,— This earthquake affected 
the Eaohhi plain, Baluchistan Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 16—45 
miles The olormated epicentre was N W.— S B 
In direction The earthquake was presumably 
duo to the presence of a fault, though, the area 
bdng covered with alluvium, tiUs Is more or less 
oonJeoturaU 
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A violeot earthquake occuned over the 
greater part of the Nortliom and Southern 
Shan States on Slst Miiv 1912 and was felt 
practically over the whole of Burma, Slam and 
Yunnan An area <A 125,000 square miles 
was affected Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 28rd May by a 
severe shock which was felt over an area of 
375,000 square miles Numerous after shocks 
continued In May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceas^ The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault In the Northern Shan 
Stat^ 

No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
she years following the last earthciuake in Burma, 
but a violent shock w&b felt on 8tD July 1018 nci 
affected Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, North 
west India as far us Lahore It was most 
strondy felt in Srlmaugal (Assam) where many 
tea estates were ruined The total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles This 
earthquake was due to subsidcuce along a fault 
It was necomiwnicd by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground 

11th December 1027 — Was experienced In 
Itangoon, hut very little dam,ige was dune 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Itangoon its importance cannot be denied 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
duo to forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
ullttvlum ” Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and direct oliscrvations are not possible, 
the probabilitv of such a zone of woakmwi 
existing in the neighbourhood of the town must 
he accepted 

The areas around llawalpludi, Peslxawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numcioua smaller oucs are located in 
this region The earthquake on 1st Februarv 
1 929 In the Nortli-\V cst Himalayas was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults 
But it lias been showu that the focus of this 
earthquake lay at a lonslderablo depth — 160 
Tvlms, which Is a iHiint of Interest, for it shows 
that the shot ks wire not connected with any 
surface features such as faults The epicentre 
was situated about 25 ndles north west of 
Abbottabad Homo damage was done to 
property and a few lives wore lost 

Sth Avgmt 1929 — This e4utliquake, which] 
affected the small town of 8wa In Burma was 
connected with several of the later earthquakes] 
tlmt occurred In different parts of Bunua — the I 
Pegu earthquake of 5th May 1930, the Fodo 
earthquakes of July to December 1930 and 
the Fyu disaster of 4th December 1930 The 
cpicentral area was quite small and lay about 0 
miles to Uie north west of 8wa Damage was 
done to railway lines and bridges Loaded 
trucks were Uft^ off the track and tiirown to 
one side The shocks were due to movement 
along a fault In the Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault wliich Is known 
as the Boundary Fault 

A violent shock occurred at about 8*15 P M. 
on 5th Mav 1930, and practically levelled the 
whole town of Pegu About 650 Ihc^ wore tost 
and considerable damage was done to property In 
Kangoon as well The actual area affected was 


about 220 000 square miles This earthciuake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 80 seconug Tlie earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ablv a forerunner of the present one and did not 
ludkate the dying out of still earlier movements. 
It is tliought that the movement was oonueoted 
with the boundarj faults of the Hlian Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra Jima int« the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken bv a severe earthquake 
on 8rd Julv 1930, after about 12 years of com* 
porative quiescence The total area affected was 
about 850,000 square miles The town of 
Dhubti sutfered considerable damuge, but 
fortunately no loss of life occurred This is 
probably duo to the fact that many houses 
are built of Tlexible superstructure suiiportlng 
light, often galvanised iron roofs and at that 
time of the >ear many persons were not slc'eplng 
Inside their houses The earthquake was prob* 
ablv due to weakness at the foot of the ,Atesam 
r.inge, movement along which rone was n'-slsted 
by the rapid denudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium 

ZrdjAth December 1 080 — Several severe shucks 
were felt between 10-16 1* M and 1 22 A M In 
Pyu, Burma Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost tlicir llvis 
The siiocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles 

27<A Avymt 1931 —This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 209 
lives were lost It was precedecl on the 25th by 
an earlier earthquake the e])icentro of wliith 
was near Sharlgh The Match earthquake was 
felt over an area of 370,000 siiuare iiiilcH Both 
these earthquakes were connected with the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bngtl and khthar hills 
for such bends arc regions of strain wiicro earth 
movements are likely to occur 

lf></t January 1934 — This, the North Bihar 
earthciuake, is still fresh hi our minds It was 
one of tlio most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India It is estimated tliat over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crorcs worth of pro 
petty was damaged Sltaruiarhl, Madhubuul, 
iffonghyr, Patna, Janialpur, Muzalfarjiur, 
Darjeeling etc , and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily The epicxutro of this carthipuike ran 
from near Motlharl through Hltunuirlii to 
Madhubani The total area over which it w.is 
felt was 1,900,000 square miles Tin earth 
quake is attributed to faults underlylug the 
alluvium It is fortunate that it occurred In 
the afternoon (about 2-16 PM.), for had It 
occurred at night It would liavo la en one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth 

31 *f May 1935 — The Qut Ita earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophics 
that have overtaken the ludiuii region This 
can be estimated from tlie fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to prlvaio propcri^, Hall* 
way lines, etc , ran into several crorcs The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles Tlie 
causes leading to tlicso earthquakes are unknown, 
but the focus was probably shallow The carth- 
qnake Is probaWy connected with the sharp bend 
hi Uie tiill ranges near Quetta 
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Tho frequeitcy of aftershocks of ilie Quetta 
earthquake ot May 1935, according to the 
Oeoloffical Survey of Iitdla, apptiurs to be ton- 
sldcrahly diminished, but several sharp shtMks 
were felt during the year in the Assam seismit 
area, including those of Idtli January at about 
18 45 hours and of 21st March at 21 45 hours, 
Indian standard time 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1087. and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provtnres, horthem Alnd and Baluchistan 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Bawalpindl, 
Peshawar, Ksngra, Ohltral and Drosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reforUd. 

AKhesigh minor earthquakes ha\e boon report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1087. none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below 

ith January 1938 — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh in the Ohltral District, North-West 
Frontier Province Another shock of the same 
intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life 

14fA Aprtf 1038 — An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywn in the Lower Chindwln district, 
Burma, at 7 47 a m Cracks appeared in the 
walls of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of lUe. 

8rd May 1988 Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five soconds*at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds There was very little damage 
to property and no loss of life 


KWA Augmt 1938 flliocto were experienced 
in the Upper Gilndwin district, Burma, and 
were felt over a fairly wide area. The shocks, 
which lasted about 80 sewnds seem to have been 
severe at Kalomyo Pmra buildings and 
Pau<MlHS tumbled down, hut there was no loss 
of life Smaller shocks were alst) felt at M awlalk, 
Paitngbyin, Mlngin, Indaw, Kalewu, Uonmlin, 
Tabyhi, etc 

7Ut Frhnmry 1039 — Tw(* shocks were felt at 
Drosh in (diltral at Intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life 

Reports received by the (Jeological Survey 
of India from various parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt in 
1937 in India With the exception of the rather 
severe shock of 14th Novomlwr, which origi- 
nated In the Hindu Kusli region and affected a 
considerable tract of north west India, the rest 
were of slight Intensity, unattended by any 
damage to buildings or i^srsons 

Regionally the shocks were distributed as 
follows — 

Burma, 28 ; north-eastern India, Including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 31 , north-western 
India, including Kashmir, C'liltral and 
Baluclilstan, 21 , and Peninsular India, 2 

The epicentre of the shock of I4th November 
1037 has been located in the Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Drosh, in Chitral 
This has been deduced from olmervers’ reports 
and from seismographic records available from 
the Meteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta and kodaikanal This shook 
was feit at such distant places as Kabul, Dehra- 
Dun, Simla, Multan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Boorkoe 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


Tho control of the Poets and TeleRraphs 
of India Is vested In an ofllcer ileslRnated 
Dlroctor>G'cneral of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office Is attached to the Department ol 
Communications of the Government of India 
For tho efficient working of the Department 
tliero Is a Finance Officer, Communications 
There is also a Deputy Direct or-Geneial, 
Flnanoe, attached to the office of the Dlrertor- 
Oenor il of Posts and Telegraphs who assists 
tile D G generally In examining matters 
Containing llnanelaPmplluitlons The superior 
stall of tho Direftlon, in addition to the 
Director Otneral himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Dliector- 
Gcneral, one Deputy Dire ctor-Gemeral (postal 
services) and eight Ksslst Deputy Directors 
General 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire Is 
divided Into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar anel Orissa, Bombay, 
OenDal, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Fremtier, IJnllod Provinces and 81nd and 
Baluchistan Each of the first seven Is m ihnrgo 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan ( Irclo la controlled by a Director, 
Posts A Telegraphs The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and tho Central India and Rajputana 
Agencies With cfT((t fiom 1-4 1ft J7 Burma 
Circle M'as sepiralod fiom tho Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it start tsl its 
onreor under a separate administration under the 
new Government of Burma 

The Heads of Ciiclcs arc responsible to the 
Dirootor-Gciieral for the whole of tho postal ar- 
rangemenls In thdr lespectivo circles, Including 
those (onnected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, Inland steamers, and air services 
AH tho Postmastors-Goneral are piovlded with 
Deputy and Assistant Postinasttrs- General 
Willie In tho Sind and Baluddstan Circle, the 
Dliectoi Is asslstc'il by iin Assistant Director 
Tho eight Postal Circles are divided into 
Divisions, each in iluigo of a Snperintt ndi nt 
Of Post Offices or Hallway Mall Seivico as the 
ease may ho and each Supei Intendent is 
aaslHtcil hv a certain number of oltlclals stykd 
Inspect ors 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post otfiees In the same district are usually 
Tho Inland Tariff (which is applicable to j 
as Indicated below) is ns follows — 


subordinate to the bead office for purposes 
of accounts Tho Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
aod of the larger of the other head post offices 
are dlnctly under tho Postmasters- General 
Tho Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them Whin the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he Is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Po'itmastor is appolntcul to relieve him of some 
of them, and If still further relief is require*!, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are tmplov- 
ed The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only In 
towns of some iraportaneo Sub-ofiices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to tho head offices to uhith 
they are subordinate Incorporating therein tho 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub 
treasuries The officer in charge of such an 
office works It either singlc-lmndod or witli tho 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
tho amount of business 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intend* d for villages, and 
are jilacod in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
Hudi as school masters, shop kceiicrs, land- 
holders or cultivafors who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 

Tho audit work of the Po'it Office Is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
'1 elegraplis, who Is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
hcjidquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal tiroles 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1881, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known bv the name of combined offioeg 
The imllcy Js to Increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially In towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph officers working 
under the control of the Post Office 
den, Nepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except 


When tho 


postage 
Is prepaid 


Anna Pies 


Not exceeding one tola 1 0 

And every additional tola . *. Off 

J5rtol and pattern paelete 
For the first two and a lialf tolas or 
fraction 1 hereof 0 6 

For evirv additional two and a half tnlas, 
or fraction thereof. In excess of two 
and a half tolas .. 0 3 


When the postage 
Is wholly 
unpaid 

When the postage 
Is Insafflelently 
prepaid. 

V 

1 Double the ptc- 
^ paid rate i 
1 (chargeable 

1 on delivery) 

1 1 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery). 
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Pofteards. 

81nglp ... 9 pIcB 

Heplj 1 anna 0 plea 

(Thp postaffc on cards of private manufacture 
must bo prepaid in full Reply postcards 
cannot bo sent to Nopal ) 

Parcel^ {prepayment compulsory) 

ParcelB not exceeding 12J seers (1,000 tola*) In 
weight — 

Its a 

Not exceeding 40 tola* 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight ... 04 

Registration Is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 
All parcola to Aden should be registered There 
is no panel service to Nopal These ratin 
are not appUciiblo to paicels £'‘r C<>lo» 
and Portuguese India 

Registration fee Rs a 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be reglslnrud 0 3 
Ordimiy Money Order fees 
On anv aum not exceeding Rs 10 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 . 0 4 

On any sura evoeoding Rs 25 opto 
Rs eoo . . . . .04 

for each complete sum of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the re 
matnder does not exceed Ba 10, the cliarge 
for it shall bo only 2 annas 
In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable 
There is no money order servhe to Nepal 
TeUgrapkxe money ordar foe* — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plu* a 
telegrn])h charge calculated at the rates lor 
inland (the lost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Cevlon In respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to lie sent 
as an “Kxpress” or as an “Ordinary” 
message In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary foe of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order 

There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India In the case of 
Ceylon the telegrajih charge is calculated at 
the rates shown below — 

ffxpfeM— Bi 2 tor the first 12 words and 8 
annas lot each additional word. 

Ordinary —Re. l for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word 
Value-payable feet —These are calculated on 
Lhe amount rpeelfled for remittanco to the 
Mtnder and are the same as the fees lor ordinary 
money orders 

irmtranee fee* Ra. a 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
Be 100 . 0 3 

Whore the value Inauied exceeds Bp 100 
hot does not exceed Ba 150 . . . 0 4 


Where the value Insured exceeds Rs 160 Rs. a 
but does not exocod Bs 200 . . 0 5 

For every additional Bs, 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs 200 a^d upto Rs 1 ,000 0 2 
For every additional Rs 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs 1,000 . .. . 0 1 

As regards Aden, Cejlou and Portuguese India 
HOC Foriign Tarill 

Acknouledgment fet —For each registered 
uitlclc 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 

to Adin. to t’oylon to N( pal or to I’oilugucso 
India except as ind legated la low), is, is follows — 

LrlU rs 

Anglo KgvTtian fliidnn 
Refhnanilnnd Fro 
tectorate, British 

Solomon Islands 

Proti'itorate, Brunei, 
t’unudn, (‘ommoii 
wialth of Australia 
(lomprlsiiig Niw 
Houth Waits Qu( ens- 
land, South Ans 
tralla, Victoj la, 

W^cstem Australia 
Tasmuniu Papua oi 
Britisli New Buinca 
and Noifolk Island), 

Kgypt, Rite, Fiji Is 
lands, hilcndly or 
Tonga Islands (111- 
hert and Ellice Is- 
laiuls Protectoiatc, 

(lrc4it Britain ami 
Northern Ireland, 

Hongkong, lohorc, 

Kedah, Kclantau, 

Kenja, Malaya 
(Rtralts Hetileuionts 

Imluding Ijibuan- annas for every 
British, and Fedeia half onneo or 
tml Malay Hhitcs of fraction thereof 

Ncgil Rom bl I an, (All letters are 
Pahang Perak and carried by air ) 
Selangor), Marshall 
Islands (Nainu), 

Mauritius, New- 
foundland, New 
(luinea Mandated 
Territories, New 
Hebrides, New Zoa 
land and its dejien- 
dencies, North 
Borneo, Nyasalainl 
Protectorate, Pales 
tine. Perils, Rhodesia 
(Northern ami 

Southern), Sarawak, 

Seychelles, Soutli 
We*t Africa, lan- 
ganyika, Trnna- 
jordan, Trcnggaim, 

Uganda, Union of 
Houth Africa (includ 
Ing Besiit/olaud and 
Swaziland) Western 
Samoa (Apia) and 
Zanzibar 
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To Aden €oylon. Nepal and Portujniefle 
India — Indian Inland rates To Burma— 
annas for the hrst tola and 1 anua for every 
additional t-ola or part thpreof 


Aaoension, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bornniila, 
British (liiiana, 
British Honduras, 
British SoTnalllaiid, 
(dayman Jslnnds, 
(’ypriis, Falkland 
Islands, (hiinhln 
(lihralter (Jold 
Coast, Grenada and 
Grenadines, Jamah a, 
Ijibimn, JiOewnrd 
Islands [AntlKua, 
Dominica, 

Montsi rrat, Nevis, St 
Kitts. Tortola (Vlruin 
Island)!, Malta, 
Morocco (Brltisli 
ABcneioH In New 
Hebrides ImlndlnR 
Banks and Toires 
Islands), NlirrHa St 
Helena, St l,<i< la, 
St Vluctnt Ki<ria 
Leone, ToBoland 
(British), Trinidad, 
ToIwro, Tristan 
d’Aennha, Turks 
and Caicos Tslimds 


To other countries, 
or places 


Postcards, Single 


2i annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annus 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight 


r SI annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas' 
for each additional 
I ounce or part of 
L that weight 

.. ..2 annas 


the rates of postage applicable to 
•ucJt parcels being as follows * — 

F«» Over- 
Oihrol^. land. 


Not over J lbs 


noi over j ins I 8 o 

Over *1 lbs , but not over 7 lbs 2 12 0 

„ 7 „ ,, n ,, a 16 0 

„11 „ „ 22 „ 0 a 0 


1 IS 6 
3 10 
i 26 
;7 so 


1 hese parcels ere delivered by fhe post oflBce 
and the posta(;e paid carries them to deetl- 
, nation. 


(tt) Parcela which exceed 11 lbs but whlc^ 
do not exceed 60 lbs (the maxi* 
mum allowed) iu weight are for- 
warded irosa India through tlie 
medium of the P <ft 0 8 N Ck> and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made hv that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels Is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free of 
c tiarge withxn a radiut of one mile 
from the Company'e Head Ojflee xn 
London , if aaclresaed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery Parcels thns forwarded 
through the P A O S N Co cannot 
be insured daring transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc , be insured dunng tranait 
ia Indvi. No acknowMgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
mroels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Nortliern Ireland under 
the value payable system 


Reply 


.. 4 annas. 


LiniU of Weight. 


Postcaidtt to Burma Single 1 nnna and 
reply 2 annas 

Printed Papers — J anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight 

Puttneta Papers —For a packet not exceed 
Ing 10 ounces in weight . . 8| annas 

For everj' additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. lanna 


Lettsrs —4 lbs 6 ox 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Nortiiem Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Ooloniea, Uong-kong, 
Malaya [the Straits Sottlements, (including 
Labuan- British) and the Federated Malay States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri- Sembilan and Pahang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Africa, 
Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 
5 lbs 


Samples — li annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter 

Printed Papers, liunness Papers and Samples 
— To Burma, fl pies for the first five tolas and 
6 pies for every additional 6 tolas or part of Uiat 
weight 

Parcels 


To Aden or Ceylon — No limit 
To all other destinations— 4 lbs 6 oi 
Samples~To Great Britain and Northern 
Indand, and Ireland Burma, Hong-kong, 
Malaya, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate— 5 lbs. 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown In the Foreign Post Directory Included 
in the Post and Telegra^ Guide Information 
relating to the rates of postage ou parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Is given 
below * — 

<ti Parcels not exceeding 22 Iba in weight 
and addreued to Great Britain and 
NorUiem Ireland are forwarded 
as malls to the British Post Office, 


To Aden or Coylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other desttaaUoas—l Ibi 2 ox 

Porceft— 11 lbs. or 20 Iba. 

Units or3iu. 

Letters—SS Indies in length, breadth and 
thleknesa taken together and 28| inches in any 
one direction. If In form of roll, 89 ln<^ in 
length pins twice the diameter and 81 InetM* tn 
any one direction. 
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PnnUd Papen and BuHH4$t Papen^-I'o 
Aden and Ceyloa—2 feet in lengib by 1 foot In 
width or depth If in form of roll, dimensioua 
are 30 Inches in length and 4 ia<^e8 in diameter 

To all other destinatlonB— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and ihlt^ess taken together and 33) 
Indies in any one direction. If in form of roll. 
89 inches in length pins twice the diameter and 
81 inches In any one direction 

Note — Printed papers sent open, t e , without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of (-ards, wht tlier 
folded or not, should not measure less than 4 
inches in length and 2) iaches iu width 

-Sompfes— To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland. Bnrina, Ceylon, Hong 
kong, Malaya, thi' Uniou of South Afiica, 
Jthodesia and the Bechuanaland l‘roie« toratc — 
2 feet In length by 1 foot In width or deptli If 
in form of roll, uimensionH in all rases are 39 
inches in length plue twice tlie diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickneas taken together and 23) 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
dimensions in ail cases are 39 liulies lii length 
plus twice the diameter and 31 inchos iu any 
one drectlou 

Uaaep Orders.— To Chantries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of oomnUssfon are as follows — 

Us a 

On any sum not eioooding Bs. 10 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Ba 10 but uot 

exceeding Bs 25 . . .00 

On any sum exceeding Bs 26 ..06 

for each oomplote sum of Bs 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, providod Miat if the remainder 
does not exceed Bs 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries wi wlilch money ordws ha\e 
to be drawn in sterling, tlie rates are as 
follows — 


Por tmuratwf of Ifitna ami parceht to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese Indio — 
Insoruuoe fees mentioned under “ Inland 
Tariff '• 

Por insarance of letters and parcels to Burma, 
BrUtsh Somaliland, Maurilim, SeyeitsUes, and 
parcels to Portuffurse India 

Wheie the value insured (loos not Annas 
exceed Its. 180 . . . . 4) 

For every addiUonai Bs 180 or 
fraction thereof . . . 4) 

Pot iaufuanee of ItUen ond parcels to Oreat 
BrUain and Norwm Ireland and to Brittsh 
Possessions and Poretyn countries {other Man 
those mentioned above) to uhich ineuranee 
avatlalde 

Where the value Insured does not Annas 
exceed £ 12 4) 

For every udditkmal £12 or 

fraction thereof .. .. 4) 

Acknowledyment /rc— 3 annas for wioh 

rostered nrtli Ic 1 nnna in I ho case of i oglstered 
article addressed to Aden, I’ovion or Portuguese 
India 

Air Mails.-T. otters, mstcanlB and packets 
can be sont by air in the Inland )) 08 t as well as 
to certain foreign countries on paymont of 
special Air Mail foes Such letters can be 
registered Insured articles cannot bo sent by 
Air Mall except to Burma and Ceylon, The 
Inland Air fees are as follows — 

(t) For a postmrd 0 pies plus ordinary 
postage 

(it) For a letter and packet 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see Air 
Mail leaflet obtainable yrotis from the Post 
or the Post and Telegraph ^tds 


On any sum not exceediug £1 


Bs. a. 

0 4 

„ „ exceeding £1 but uot exceeding 

» .* .. 62 

£2 

„ £8 

0 7 
0 10 

,» £3 

M £4 

0 18 

.. M £4 .» 

M £6 

1 0 

£5 . 


1 0 


for taifli Qomplete snm od £6 and 1 rupee lor 
the fenuUnder, provided Mmt 11 the remainder 
does exocM £l, the charge for it nhe li be 
4 muM ; If It does not exceed £2. the obaige 
■ban he 7 ai^ j if it does not exceed £8, the 
(duum iM be 10 annas rand If It doss net 
e^xceed £4* the dMutge aball be 18 annaa. 


Ineuranee fees C/er rsgisteni Utters and parcels 
only) 


Begistration/ee 

Pot letter, poBhestd A packet of Rioted 
<a bwlneas papers and samides . 8 annaa I 


Magnitude of bnalnese In Post Office.— 

At the eloso of 1937-38 there were 101,674 
postal ofllcials, 24,167 jmt offices, and 158,769 
miles of mall linos During the year, 1,190 
nilllioQ articles, Inoludlng 40.8 million roistered 
artloles wore posted, stamps worth Bs 66 5 
millions were Sold for postal purposes about 40 
million money orders of the total value ot 
Bs 763 millions were issued, 747 thousands of 
Indian Postal Ordors to the value ot about 19 
lakhs were sold , a sum of Bs 171 millions 
was collected for tradesmen and others on 
V P articles , about 3 million insured artiolee 
valued at 818 8 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 7 4 mlttMl 
rupees was realised on parcels and letters IrtdM 
abroad , pensions amounting to about Ibi* 16.9 
millions were paid to Indian Military pemtoer* 
and nearly 16,000 lbs of quinine were a<dd to 
the pttblir On the fllst March 1938, there were 
8,766,000 Savings Bonk accounts with a total 
balance of Bs 774 9 mUHons and 96,000 Postal 
Life Insurance policies with an asgregati 
assurance of Bs 189 millions 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs —Up to 1912 the telegraph 
BVtitexn In India was administered as a separate 
department by an olUoer designated Dlrector- 
(Jeneral of Telegraphs who worked In subordina- 
tion to the Govemment of India in the Depart- 
ment of Ck}mmerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
In the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
iHt July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the si^tem 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work In each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-Oenoral assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-Qeneral and a saltable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs 
Subordinate to this officer there wer^ several 
Divisional Superintendents who* were assisted 
by a number of attached officers 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Berre 
tnry of State and Introduced from 1st Aptil 
The superior staff of the Direction, In addition 
to the Direotor-Oenml himself, t ouslsts on the 
eiiglneeilng (including wireless) side of a (5hlef 
Engineer, Telegraphs, with ono Deputy Chief 
Engineer and one Assistant Deputy Dlrector- 
tleneral l'’or ti attic work there is a iJeputy 
Dhettor-Geiiorul, with three Assistant Iteputy 
Dlrectors-Gonoral In the Clrdes the sdieme 
which has been lutrodnted follows closely on 
the lines of the experimental one referred to 
above For telegraph engineering purposes 
India was divided up luto Uve Circles, each in 
charge of a Dlrottor Those live Circles are 
divided into eighteen Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer 
On the Ist July X922 Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi This Circle is In charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs On the Slst Marcli 1924 
there were 7 Circles and *20 Divisions With a 
\ lew to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work, the engineering work of the Bombay and 
Central Circles was brought under the control 
of the respective Postmaster-General in 1925 
and this unification proved an unqualified 
success and was gradually extended to other 
Circles Tlie fusion was completed in March 
1930 The telegraph traffic and ttie engineering 
branches in the Circles ore now controlled by the 
Postmasters-G euoral 

The audit work of the Telejprapb Department 
Is, like that of the Post Offloe, entrusted to 
tlie Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Aoooua lants-Qenefal. 

With effect from 1-4-1087 Biuma Circle was 
separated from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 


Administration It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma which started its 
Independent career on and from that date 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 

sent to or roceivid from jdaccs In India or 
Burma or Ctiylon are classed as Inland ti Icgraras 
I'ho tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows — 
For delivery 
In India 

Private and State. 
Express Ordinary. 
Ks a Kb a 

Minimum charge .12 0 9 

Each additional word over 8 0 2 0 1 

For delivery 
in Burma 
PnvaU and State 
Express Ordinary 
Its a Ks a 

Minimum charge 2 4 12 

Each additional word over 8 0 4 0 2 


For delivery in 
Lhasa (Tibet). 

Private and State 
fix- Ordl- 

press nary. 

Ks. a. Ks a. 
Minimum charge 18 0 12 


For delivery 
iu Ceylon. 


PrUmle and 
Stau 

Ex Ordl 


press nary. 
Ks a. Ks a. 


2 0 10 


Each additional 

word over 12 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged lor 


Addittonal chargee. 


Minimum for reply-paid 
telegram 


Notification of delivery 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less 

Collation 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
wlien on offios i« 
closed. 


Minimum charge 
for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Minimum charge fur 
an ordinary 
telegram 


4 annas 

One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 
Bs 

If both the offices 
of origin and 
deetinatlon are 
closed . . 2 
It only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 
It the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
doaed interme* 
dlate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
eaohauoh ofliee 1 


each 100 words 
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flignitiHn g by ti^g of miha* { The nssbi in* 

£ bor« to or trom shipe—perl Innd eherge 
dognm . . i plu» n fixed 

1. fee of 8 ani 

Boat hire ..Amoont actn- 

allyneoeuarj 

Copies of telegrame each 100 


..4 ennai. 

For 

For delivery delivery 
in India in 




Ceylon 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex 

press. 

nary. 

press 

Ks a 

Rs a. 

Es. a 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 


wordB or lees 


Press telegrams 


Mlnimam charge 
Each additional 5 
words over 40 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 82 in 

respect of Ceylon .. 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address Is free. 

Greetuf Talecrams — Greetings and 

messages of congratulations may be sent by 
telegram at reduced rates on occasions of 
(1) Christmas and New Year (2) Dlwali 
(3) Birthday (4) Id (6) Conferment of 
Title (6) Marriage (7) Examination (8) Bljoya 
(9) Journeys (10) Elections and (11) Acknowledg- 
ment lor greetings 

The charges payable will be 6 annas or 
12 annas for each such telegram according to 
class, Ordinary or Express, consisting of not 
more than 6 words as follows — 

(а) 4 words in the addressee’s name and 

address , 

(б) 1 word as senders name 
(c) The message consisting of Stock Phrases 

will be counted as one word 




Each additional word over 4 words in items 
, ) or 1 word in (b) will be charged at 1 anna 
lor Ordinary and 2 annas for Express In the 
message itself no additional word will be allowed 

Ot I,i«^ TeUsnuns —Senders of 
Greeting telegrams to or from offices in India 
may also use their own phraseology in such tele- 
grams'instead of using the Stock Phrases, on 
payment of 2 annas in addition to the charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary) 

This De Luxe service is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma 

The sender of a Db Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
“LX—which will uot be charged for 

ForalFn TBilff.— The charges lor foreign 
telecmi vary with the countries to which they 
ace addreeied. The rates per word for teiegrams 

21 


to countries la Emt>pe, Amerloa, etc., are at 
foUowi .— 

Ordy. 3>el<L D.L.T. 

Bs. a. lU. a. Bs. a. 

Europe Ha I R C— 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland 0 13 0 34 0 4| 

Ireland 0 18 0 0 ii 

Belgium . 1 2 0 9 0 0 

Holland .. .1 2 0 9 0 0 

Germany . I 4 0 10 0 7 

Switzerland . .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Spain . .. 1 4 0 10 

France 1 8 0 94 0 0| 

Italy City of the Vatican 1 6 0 10* . . 

Other Offices . 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Norway. — 

Svalbard 1 7 0 11* .. 

Other Places . 1 4 0 lO 0 7 

Bulgaria . 1 6 0 10* 0 10 

RuMla .. 1 6 0 lol » 7 

Turkey .. 16 

Czecho-Slovakia 1 5 0 10* 0 7 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa v%a 
IRC.. . 0 18 0 6J 0 4* 

Amertea rta 1 R 0 — 

N A Cables 
Ontario, Quebrc, Nova 
Scotia, etc tna I E C • 

Imperial 0 13 0 6* 0 4* 

Manitoba rut I R C- 
Impetlal . 0 18 0 OJ 0 4* 

Vancouver B.C tna I R C • 

Imperial 0 18 0 6* 0 4* 

New York, Boston, etc 1 11 0 18* 0 9 

Philadelphia, Washington 
etc 1 13 0 14* 0 10 

Chicago 2 0 1 0 0 11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc 2 8 1 1* 0 12 

Buenos Aires 8 4 1 10 1 I 

Rio de JaneUo ..321911 

Valparaiso 3 4 1 10 1 1* 

Jamaica via I R C> 

Imperial .. 0 13 0 6* 0 4* 

Havana 2 6 1 2* 0 12 

UrgtrU TeUgram— 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 

Daily LftUr TeUgrams— 

Minimum charge for 25 words 

Code telegrams are accepted at 8 /6th of the 
ordinarv rate Code telegrams fo countries 
within the British Empue are accepted at 
2/3rds of the. ordinary rate iVid4clau$e 426, 
P d> T Guide ) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph OffloM 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration, 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide 

Badio-Telegramt.— For radlo^Iegmiaa ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Fort 
Blair the charge is thirteen annaa per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) In 
nearly ail eases. 
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Tha following ara the chargee (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices In India transmitted to $Mpt ai tea 
through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph — 

Total charge 
per word 
Ordinary Code 
Us a Us a 

(1) All Government or Private 

Eadio-telegrams, ex- 

cepting those mentioned 
In (2) to (4) below 0 13 0 8 

(2) Badlo-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Boyal Indian Navy 0 8 0 5 

(3) Badlo-telegrams to Spanish 

V or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7i 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply He must Insert before the address, 
the instruction “ B P •’ followed by mention 
in Bupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
eg., BP 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word 

DAILY LETTEE-TELEGBAMS 

Dally Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordlnariij delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below 

The charge for a Dally Letter-Telegram Is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 26 words at such reduced rate 
Including the indication DLT 

The lata fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office 

On Indian lines Dally Letter-Telegrams are 
oransmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams 

The only special services admitted in Daily 
Letter Telegrams are Beply paid, Poste Be- 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addeessee 

Foreign De Luxe Telegrams —Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for delivery 
on an artistic form In an envelope of the same 
character A supplementary charge of four annas 
per telegram In addition to the charge at the 
appropriate rate according to the class (t« ' 
Urgen\ Ordinary, Deferred, DLT ,etc ) is charged 
for such telegrams 

Greeting Telegrams —Telegrams conveying 
Christmas and New Year wishes are accepted 
from the 14th of December to the 6th of January 
inclusive at special reduced rates, subject to a 
minimum charge of 10 words per telegram. 


Growth of Telegraphs.— At the end of 
1897-08 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 101,068 miles of lino including cable and 
618,605 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1038. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 73 (including 15 Badio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4.053 

The increase In the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures — 
1897-98. 1937-88 

f Private . 4,107,270 12,249,118 

Inland ^ State 8«0,3H2 920,471 

I Press . 35.910 672,440 

1897-98 1937-88 

r Private . 735,679 2,485,816 

Foreign State 0 , 89 fl 26,695 

L Press 5,278 66,816 

5,764,415 16,819,849 


The outturn of the workshops during 1987-88 
represented a total value of Bs 18,69,000- 
Wireless —The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 1937-38 was 
twentv-nint, we, Ahmedalwid (two stations), 
Allahabad (two stations), Bombay (two sta- 
tions), Calcutta (tiuee stations), Chittagong, 
Delhi (three station'-), Gaya, Hydtrnl)aa, 
Jodhpur (two stations), Jutogh, Karachi (two 
stations), I.ahore, Madras (3 stations), Nagpur, 
Ormara Pasni, Peshawar, Port Blair, Sandbeadi 
(two pilot vessels), of which only Ormara, 
Pasnl, Pott Blair and Handheads booked 
telegrams direct from the public 
Five of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and eleven worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air 8er\Ice8 
The Duplex high-speed telegraph service 
and the wireless telephone service between 
Bangoou and Madras continued to work satis 
fattorilv 

Telephones — On the Slat March 19SC 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 440 wltli 25,075 straight 
line connections and 5,273 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 264 were worked depart 
mentally 1'he number of telephone exchanges 
established bv Telephone Companies was 2i 
with 46,787 telephones 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the Slat March 1938 
was 12,506 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlaj 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
daring and to the end of the year 1987-8! 
was Bs 43,82,000 and Bs 17,07,80,000 respec 
lively The receipts for the 37ear ended Sill 
March 1938 amounted to Bs. 11,49,90,000 an^ 
charges (including interest on capital outlay 
ofBs 10,92,64,000, the result being a net gau 
Bs. 57,26,000. 
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Public Health. 


The history of the Public Health departmefita Bus^nd and Wales and one and a half times 
in India goes back (or about sixty yean. During that of Japan " The information furnished (or 
that period great improvements have been the great group of infectious diseases of world 
effected in the sanltsJT condition of the towns, import, x e , plague, cholera, smaU>MX, ysUow 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- fever, typhus, malaria, and d^entery shows 
gross of rural sanitation which involves the (says an earlier Public Health ^port) that tf 
health of the great bulk of the population has we except typhus and yellow fever, India is one 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought of the world’s reservoirs of Infection for ttie 
and labour bestowed on the subject ** The others and the main reservoir of infection fOtr 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the league and cholera ” The slgnllloanoe of these 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 'acts must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious 
customs Injurious to health. While the In- to all who think “ Briefly their Implication 
habitants of the plalnn of In^a are on the whole is that India’s house, from the public health 
distinguished for personal oleanUness, the sense point of \iew, is sadly out of order and that this 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting, disorder requires to be attended to It is not 
Great improvements have been effected in for India to say that so far as she is concerned 
many places , but the village house is still often prevention is Impossible If we think of the 
ill-ventilated and ovcr-popnlated the vUlaue of sunlight on tnbeTcle ridden chUdrea; 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank of the effect of feeding on rickets, scurvy and 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools , berl-borl , of the way in which malaria, chderik 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- vellow fever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis and 
disorlrainatolv for bathing, cooking and drlnklog fllarlasls can be and have been overcome we 
That the way to improvement lies through the have no fear in regard to India provided 
education of the people has always been th® neewsary measures are put toto operation.’* 
recognised ’* These observations are as true to-day as when 

they were made 

Of repent years the pace has been speeded in j„ne 1037 His ExoeUency the Viceroy, 
nn as education progressed, education develop- Lord Linlithgow, Inaugurated the Central 
ed. and funds wore avaUable In a resolution Advisory Board of Health This body had 
issued in May 23, 1914, the Government of existed prior to 1928, when it was abolished on 
India summarised the position at that time, and the recommendation of the Inchcape Eetrench- 
lald down the general lines of advance. This ment Committee It has now been reconstituted 
resolution (OazetU oj India, May 25, 1914) on up-to^ate lines, after consultation with the 
should be studied by all who wish to under- provinces, in a manner which brings it into 
stand the attitude of the Government of India conformity with the constitutional changes in 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of the country Its Chairman is the Member for 
the Beforra Act. of 1919 It will be found Education, Health and Lands with the Govem- 
summarlsed In the Indian Year Book of 1922 ment of India Most of the provinces have 
(page 476 ef tsf ) and earlier editions One of the nominated their Ministers in charge of Publlo 
greatest changes effected by the Beform Act of Health as their representatives on the Board 
1919 was the transfer or sanitation to the The Public Health Commissioner with ths 
rovinces making it a subject directly responsl- Central Government is Secretary-Member and 
le to local control through Ministers This several expert officials and members of ths 
condition continues under the Government of Central Assembly are also nominated to toe 
India Act of 1935 Board The inaugural meeting was addressed 

by Lord Linlithgow, who declared that every- 
where in India he discerned unmistakable signs 
of a growing consciousness of toe value and 
significance of public health His Excellency 
particularly drew attention to the conditions of 
urban housing and sanitation and toe comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which reported In 1981 
On December 1, 1937, Her Excellency toe 
Marchioness of Linlithgow inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign against tubercuIoslB The King 
and Queen gave practical expression to todr 
sympathy by donating £1,0(X) , toe Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow gave Es 10,000, and by the 
end of February 1939, the sum of Bs 76,20,502 
had been subscribed The Fund was then 
closed and Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
issued a statement thanking subscribers and out- 
lining the arrangements made for establishing 
AntoXnberculosls Associations throo^out India 
on a Central, Piovlneial and fttate baali Bach 
Provincial and State Association was to receive 
from toe Central Association its quota at 95 
per cent, of the total rabsorlbed by li 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which be 
laid in Januarv, 1928, before toe Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Hattons, 
concluded that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and toe stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundaUons of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tiled to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medidne and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which nO 
Government need be ashamed ” 

India’s birth rate in 1936 was more than twice 
that of England and Walee, her death rate was 
nearly twice that of England and Wales and one i 
and a half times that of Japan, and her Infantile j 
nearly three tones that (rfl 
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Th« following table of vital statlatloa la taken from tbe Fobllo Healtb <;oinmluioaer*e lateet 
annual report — 


Province 

Births (per mille). | 

Deaths (per mille) 

1936 

1985 1 

1 

1986. 

1935 

British India 

85 4 

81 0 

22 6 

24 

K W Frontier Province 

81 

81 

17 0 

19 

Punjab 

43 

48 

22 0 

23 

Delhi 

45 

43 

28 8 

20 

IT P 

37 

84 

21 2 

I 

Bihar 

83 \ 


20 6\ 

I n. 

Orissa 

86/ 


27 0/ 


Bengal 

82 

32 

23 7 

22 

0. P. 

30 

43 

32 4 

33 

Bombay 

an 

85 

26 0\ 


Sind 

10/ 

11 6/ 


Madras 

36 

35 

22 0 

24 

Coorg 

24 

25 

23 7 

23 

Assam 

20 

1 20 

18 6 

21 

Burma 

82 

32 

20 6 

20 

Ajmer-Merwara 

40 

.37 

24 1 

28 


Mortality dnring 1936. 

Chief Cenees of Mortality —There are three main elaisea of fatal dloeases specifle levers, 
dlseaoee affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
uloers and other indications of seorvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deatiis from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes In British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1036 — 


Province 


Cholera SmaU«pox 

Plague 

Fevers 

Dysentery 

and 

Dlarrhosa 

Respira* 

tory 

Diseases 

Other 

causes 

British India • 

D 

iB 

169,720 

0 6 

104,805 

0 4 

13,021 
0 05 

8,693,407 
12 7 

281,606 

1 0 

493,441 

1 8 

1,720,681 
6 1 

NWFP 

‘D 

68 

85 


33 889 

805 

3,027 

4,888 


0 08 

0 03 


13 6 

0 1 

1 2 

2 0 

Punjab 

D 

1,721 

2,613 

163 

374,817 

11,771 

66,071 

114,245 

lR 

0 00 

0 1 

0 06 

14 7 

0 4 

2 2 

4 6 

Delhi 

‘D 

48 

217 


0,807 

616 

3,524 

2,609 


0 07 

0 3 


13 6 

0 9 

6 1 

8 8 

J 

rD 

6,793 

14,840 

7,290 

851,847 

16,677 

42,973 

154,248 

U Provinces 

IR 

0 1 

0 3 

0 1 

i6 6 

0 3 

0 8 

3 0 

Bihar 

D 

6,070 

22,868 

1,246 

649,006 

3,118 

3,189 

116,348 


0 2 

0 7 

0 04 

16 0 

0 1 

0 1 

3 4 

Orissa 

*D 

7,077 

8,780 


97,672 

10,288 

4,921 

62,046 


1 1 

0 6 


IS 6 

2 3 

0 7 

8 8 

Bengal 

fD 

LR 

76,100 

1 6 

46,267 
0 9 

1 

0 0 

710,142 
IS 9 

67,212 

1 1 

04,817 

1 8 

232,185 
4 6 

C Provinces * 

fD 

10,691 

0 6 

2,318 
0 1 

835 
0 1 

285,992 
17 3 

42,824 

2 6 

45,094 

2 8 

146,897 
8 9 

Bombay ^ 

rD 

IR 

11,804 

0 6 

4,820 
0 2 

678 
0 08 

161,150 

8 4 

80,104 

1 6 

111,113 

6 8 

178,709 
0 8 

Sind ^ 

fD 

8 

308 

4 

27,679 

1,808 

10,226 

8,898 

IR 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

6 6 

0 8 

2 4 

2 1 

Madras ^ 

ro 

34,117 

4,681 

616 

271,668 

84,318 

03,842 

534,703 

lr 

0-7 

0 1 

0 01 

6 8 

1 8 

2 0 

11 5 

Coorg. ^ 

rD 

2 

31 


2,952 

107 

187 

649 

IR 

0 0 

0 2 

0 l| 

17 9 

1 0 

1 1 

3 8 

Assam 

rD 

8,816 

968 


97,240 

11,118 

6,425 

86,044 


0 5 

0 1 


11 6 

1 8 

0 8 

4 8 

Burma ^ 

rD 

984 

1,354 

2,288 

104,976 

5,863 

18,870 

186,048 

IR 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2| 

8 1 

0 6 

1 1 

10 5 

Ajmer-Mer> J 

rR 

21 

247 

j 

0,160 

497 

2,883 

1.778 

wara 1 


0 0 

0 4 

I 

15 7 

0 8 

4 1 

3 0 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably enbmitted as belated owteg to 
he number of provinoesfrom iHileh returns have to be collated. 
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The Pnhlio Health Commluioner In his 
most recently published report, which concerns 
the year 1936, shows the aenstty of population 

S er square mile throughout India to average 
21, the infantile mortality 162 per 1,000 and 
the vital index 156 He points out that since 
the 1931 census was taken, India has enjoyed 
six years of comparatively unttorm health 
conditions, by which Is meant that no violent 
epidemics have been experienced The year 
under review was, If anything, less unhealthy 
than usual This is e\idenced by the facts that 
recorded births numbered 282,349 more than 
those of 1935 and total deaths were less by 
202,980 Thus the estimated population for 
1936 shows an increase of about 3,600,000 as 
compared with that of the prev lous year 
As regards the tliree important infectious 
diseases, the combined mortality from small-pox, 

{ )lague and cholera decreased by 62,410 Deaths 
rom cholera which unfortunately had steadily 
Increased during the previous three years, 
showed a welcome fall amounting to as much as 
67,442 which Is 26 per cent, of the cholera 
mortality In 1935 The downward trend In 
plague mortality which has been In evidence for 
u period of years past happily continued during 
1936, the total deaths for the year being 13,021, 
a fall of 19,070 or 59% of the figure for 1985 
In contrast with these decreases, however, the 
mortality from small pox increased by 14,102 
or 16% of that for the previous year The 
heterogeneous group of deaths recorded under 
‘ fevers ’ decreased by about 4 per cent , whilst 
small percentage Increases were recorded In the 
"respiratory diseases " and ‘ dysentery and 
diarrhoea " groups 

Large as these major epidemic figures are, it 
must be remembered that there are other diseases 
which cause much greater havoc, although that 
Is perhaps of a less dramatic nature The most 
Important of these Is of course malaria It has 
been estimated that deaths from malaria during 
1936 amounted to 1,567,084 or about 44 per cent 
of the total recorded fevers ’ deaths The 
problems presented bv malaria In this country 
are perhaps the moat difficult of the many public 
health problems demanding solution 
Tuberculosis Is another 41aease whose Incidence 
has increased rapldlv during recent years and 
which Is now causing a heavy mortality parti- 
cularly in the urbanised and Industrialised areas 
For example, It has been estimated by tuberculosis 
workers in !l^ngal that, In that province, about 
100,000 people die every year of this disease 
On the assumption that for every death there 
are ten cases of the disease, Bengal alone has 
one million persons Infected with tuberculosis 
These are alarming fibres, but they are only 
estimates and it is highly desirable that accurate 
information should be available Now that the 
King Emperor’s Fund ” for anti-tuberculosis 
work has b^n raised, there is a chance that the 
situation will be adequately met by co-operation 
between provincial Governments, local authori- 
ties and voluntary agencies An India-wide ] 
campaign to stamp out the scourge of tuber- 1 
culosis Is urgently needed 
While leprosy may not be the cause hi India I < 
of such heaw mortality as malaria and tuber - 1 1 
culosis, nevertheless the new knowledge gained 1 1 


during recent year* as to the incideDoe of tMi 
disease has indicated that it la one of the mato 
health problems of the country Oarool 
investigation in different groups of villages, foe 
instance, has shown that the incidence of the 
disease may be as high as five to seven per cent, 
and whilst many of the cases seem to be of a 
relatively mild type it cannot be doubted tiiat 
the presence of well over one million leproue 
cases scattered tiiroughout the general popula- 
tion constitutes a grave danger to the puUle 
health 

Finally, mention is made of two other sections 
I of the population amongst which a heavy 
mortality occurs Figures show that In 1986 
about 1} million Infanta died before they reached 
the age of one year, whilst approxlmatdy 
150,000 women died in child-birth or from causes 
associated with child-birth 

No preventive campaign against malaria, 
against tuberculosis or against leprosy, no 
maternity relief or child-welfare activities art 
likely to achieve any great success unless those 
responsible recognise the vital importance of the 
factor of defective nutrition and from the very 
start give it their most serious attention. 
Abundant supplies of quinine and the multiplica- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy 
colonies and maternity and child welfare centrM 
are no doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
of these go to the root of the matter The first 
essentials for the prevention of disease are a 
higher standard of health, a better physloue and 
a greater power of resistance to Infection. 
These can only be attained if the food of the 
people is such as will give all the phyiiologloal 
and nutritional requirements of the human 
frame 

The last census was taken in 1931 During the 
following six years up to the publication of the 
latest annual report, little has happened to dis- 
turb the customary large additions to numbers 
As a result, the annual natural increases in 
population have been fairly regular and have 
averaged as high as 12 per cent over the six 
years, in spite of a temporary decrease to 9 pet 
cent in 1984 At no period in the recorded 
history of Indian vital sfistlstios has the natural 
increase of population maintained such a high 
level and, in British India alone, approximatdy 
18i millions have been added to the population 
since the last census On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the same rate of increase has occuitm 
in the Indian States, the population in India as 
a whole has increased since 1981 by 6 1 per cent 
bringing the total estimated number to well over 
370 mUlions The fact that regfatration of 
births is defective only means that the actual 
population Is even higher than this estimate 
would Indicate The percentage of error in 
Indian vital statistics may make It diiBoult to 
draw definite inferences from the recorded 
figures of a single year Over a period of yeUKs 
however, the trend of events becomes obviOttS 
even to the amateur statistlolan and there seems 
to be no doubt that, barring vlcdeot epidemic 
outbreaks, the population of India by 1941 wll] 
exceed the 400 millkm mark itiiich was (oreoaat 
some yean ago. 
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ITatttral iocreases accnilng from excese of birthi over deathR for decennial periods from 
1871 to 1880 and for Indlvldiial years from 1081 — 86 are given In the following table — 


— 

Annual number 1 
of Births ! 

Birth 

1 rate 

1 pm 

Annual number | 
of deaths 

Death i 
rate 

p m 1 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deaths 

1871-1880 

Not available 


8,540,202 

20 


1881-1890 

4,665,087 

24 

6,058,678 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

34 

6,662,417 

31 

612,277 

1901-1910 

8,691,136 

38 

7,657,613 

84 

933,628 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

807,654 

1921-1980 

8,345,364 

86 

6,847,063 

26 

1,905,301 

1931 

9,135,890 

35 

6,615,099 

25 

2,620,791 

1932 

9,054,506 

34 

6,805,666 

22 

8,248,840 

1988 

9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

3,582,089 

1934 

9,288,897 

34 

6,856,244 

25 

2,432,653 

1935 

9,698,794 

35 

6,678,711 

24 

3,120,083 

1936 

9,981,143 

35 

6,376,731 

23 

8,605,412 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


General Health etatieltcs of the Britiah Army in India during the year 1036 


1936 

^4. 

5 61 

Admissions 

Deaths 

In^ alids 
sent 
Home 

Invalids 

Discharged 

from 

Service 

A^ erage 

1 Constantly 

Pick 



No 1 

Katio 

per 

1 000 

1 liatlo 
No 1 per 

1 1,000 

No ' 

Katio 

per 

1,000 

No 

Katio 

per 

1,000 

.0 1 

Batio 

per 

1,000 

Officers 

2,269j 

073 

428 8 

14 

1 6 17' 

52 

22 92 



31 54 

13 90 

Other Banks 

52,060 

30,301 

682 1 

129 

2 46 

672 

10 99 



1,399 21 

26 88 

Women 

4,065 

1,369 

337 6 

13 

8 21 

44 

10 66 



46 54 

11 48 

Women con- 
finement 


779 


1 






29 90 


Children 

6,192 

2,077 

335 4 

83 

18 40 

20 

8 23 



64 18 

10 86 

Boyal Navy 


40 


2 






2 30 


Boyal Air Force 

2,066 

964 

466 8 

9' 

4 36 

46 

21 79 



43 76 

21 IS 


Among officers of the British Army la India, 
428 8 per 1,000 were admitted to hospitals during 
the year, compared with 470 1 in 1035 There 
were 14 deaths, giving a ratio of 6 17 per 1,000 
compared with 16 and 6 74 in 1935 The 
average constantly sick in hospital was 31 54 
or 18 90 per 1,000 of strength as compared with 
87 61 or 16 80 in the previous year A total 
of 1,229 or 541 6 per 1,000 of the strength were 
treated as outpatients 

Of British soldiers 30,801 or 582 1 per 1,000 
of strength were admitted to hospitals, compared 
with 6^ 1 in 1985 and 580 5 in 1913 There 


were 129 deaths or 2 48 per 1,000 of the strength 
compared with 134 or 2 66 per 1,000 in 1936 
I The most important causes of mortality among 
soldiers were 

Local injuries (including 18 Qun 


shot wounds) 31 

Pneumonia 21 

Oenerai injuries 19 

Infectious diseases 18 

Digestive diseases 17 

Circulatory diseases 14 


There were 672 or 10 99 jper 1,000 of the 
strength sent home as invalids compared with 
' 868 or 6 90 per 1,000 in 1985 
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The principal cause of admission to hospital 
of British troops was malaria of which there 
were 3,017 cases, diseases next In order being 
cellulitis with 2,297 cases, sandfly fe'ier 1,768, 
tonsllitls 1,516, gonorrhoea 1,840, dysentery 
1,283, sprain 866, diarrhoea 859 and bronchitis 
834 


[ Among women and children (British OtfePir 
Banks), 1,869, or S,S7 6 per 1,000 of the strei^ 
were admitted to hospital, compared; with l,m 
or 812 4 per 1,000 in 1935 Of children, 2,077 
or 835 4 per 1,000 of the strength were admitted 
to hospital compared with 2,180 or 884*8 per 
1.000 In 1985 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1936. 


— 

Average strength 

Admissions 

Deaths 

Invalids 
sent 
tor K 

Invalids 

discharged 

In India 

Average 

constantly 

sick 

0 

Ratio 
per 1,000 

'K 

Ratio 
per 1,000 


Batio 
per 1,000 

0 

35 

BaUo 
per 1.000. 


1 

Offleerb 

2,059 

a 

750 

864 S 

9 

4 87 

11 

5 34 



28,89 

11 60 

Indian Banks ' 

116,628 

49,703 

426 6 

252 

2 16 

1 


643 

5 62 

1,708 00 

16 48 

Followers 1 

28,546 

7,410 

279 1 

I 8.'* 

3 20 



89 

8 35 

259 10 

9 76 

Others • j 


1.666| 


27 

• 



79 





* Includes Eeservists, Indian Territorial Force, Bo>al Indian Marine, Indian State Foroei, 
E A P Civilians and Pensioners 

The admission rate of oifleers sick in hospital In 1936 was 346 8 per thousand of strength ai 
compared with 346 8 In 1936 Among soldiers 49,703 or 426 5 per 1,000 of the strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 422 7 in 1935 There was thus an increase of 3 8 per 1,000 
on the 1935 figures The death rate among Indian soldiers shows an Increase of 0 01 per 1,000 
from 2 15 in 1935 to 2 10 in 1936 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
Bomber of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day j 
Leprosy has been known in India for over 3,000 j 
years In 1921, when a Census was mac' 
was regarded as an infirmUv like 
tnianJty and deaf-muUsm and the 
number of lepers was tabiflated along with 
these The number counted wu 102,518 as 
against 109,094 in 1911 But It was recognised 
doubtful If this figure represaated an^blng 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
ging and pauper lepen who are seen all over the 
country Dr E Muir, x D , y R.0,8 , the Leprosy 
Baiearch Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “recent figures 
obtidned from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one mUUon 
people in India suffering from leprosy.*' 

Early in the year 1924, the Britiidi Empire 
Leprosy Belief AssoclaUon was ooostltated In 
■niuand with H. E. H. The FrfaiCB of Wales 
aa PMron, tiie Viscount Chelmsford at Cbalr- 


!e, leprosy 
blindneat, 
supposed 


I man of the Oeneral Committee and H. B. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice- Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
I good results being obtslned from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H E the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the Inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India 

His Excellency Invited certain gentlemtt 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting In Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925 

A general appeal for funds in aid of tha Aseo* 
elation was issued by His Excellency tha VlcttM 
on the date of the inauguration of the Xn^a 
Connell which was closed after a year with 
reallxations amounting to over Be. 2^00,^ 
which was Invested In the end of 1928 . ThS 
inveeUeents amounted to Be 20t6a.0d8 Ttoldtng 
an annual revenoe of over Be. 1 . 28 . 000 . 


The poUcy and prlndplee of the British 
Empire Leprosy Beltaf Aaodintlon, liwUaa 
OouncU, with regard to pcovindal aenuDittee 
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Blindness tn India. 


ii« txpnMed In lU ** ICemomndum on lh« 
■Mthod of ooodacUng the anti-leproty oampalgn 
la Indto** which WMpnbUched In 1928 Thlf 
doonmont sought to bring out the following 
points which according to the latest 
setentUlo researches should be the basis upon 
i^oh all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Begregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, lor 

(0) financially It would be impossible , 

(8) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 
(8) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment, while the early oases in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
manifestation, can be controlled by treatment 
(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases 
The Indian (Council, therefore, while it did not 
deslTe to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provindal Com- 
mlttem should, for the present at least, be 
oonoentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects — 


(a) to Induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage In the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till It 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable: and so 
v6) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 
number of Infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer 
The Council's main work during the first 
several years of its life has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a programme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation In methods 
of work One valuable product of its activities 
Is the fact that “the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there Is an increase 
of general Interest In the subject “ 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have arousea much Interest tliroughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants- 
in-ald for asylums, homes and clinics Through 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in modern 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States ana 
they, In turn, pass on their training to others In 
their own parts of the country The CalcutU 
School commenced leprosv research in 1020,1 b still 
continuing It and has obtained most valuable 
results Treatment has consequently Improved 
and early cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly 

His Excellency the Viceroy Is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
the IMS, the Chairman of the Governing 
Board, and Sardar Bahadur Balwsnt Singh 
Purl.tho Honorary Secretary 


BLINDNESS IN INDIA 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and BUb-tropIcal countries, blindness Is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
oegua to realise that much of this blindness 
oan be reliev^, and still more of it. If not most 
0l It, could, ^th proper measures taken, be 
prevent^ In Egypt, renowned for Its suffer- 
ings from Ulndness, it was a gift of some £48,000 
Blade by Sir Ernest Gassel at the begiiming of 
this oentury that was the initiation of that 
line ophthalmic service, which began under the 
giddanoe of Mr MaoCallen, has now spread aU 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year Northern Africa, Turkey, IHirsla, 
India and China are all countries where there Is 
a very high Incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye di^se, and irtiere western medicine 
not yet penetrated sufllolently d^ply, to 
ttake much unprewlon on the mainly rural 
and illiterate jpopnlations There is a great 
*^tra^oma beft" extending from China Into 
Eaiitem Europe, stopped <wy from spreatog 
all over the West by the higher sUndard of 
Ii^> sanitation and cleanOnees which the 
European nations have attained 

India Is in this great BUnaMW Belt, 

Ingtothe lastoMisna returns there are 4SO,000 


totally blind persons In this population of more 
than 800 millions That is an Incidence of 
14 totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an Incidence of at least 4 8S per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
ofl 74 In Ratnaglrl an incidence of 1 5 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7 
in Bijapur 2 6 as against 0 7 , in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousaim 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found If, 

' as is not unlikely, this sort of error of nnd^ 
estimation in the census report is Mnerah then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally Wind persons in India is more 
like 1^ millions than the half million shown la 
the census returns 

These are the figures for total blindness »nd 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both 
and say nothmg of the much greater 
who, from neglMted eye diseases, are partly 
or even n«nl^ blind, and whose haK>lnoss 
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and efBoiencv are thus greats Impaired. The 
term bUndness " has a dUferent Interpreta* 
tion in erery country In a report on ttke Pre- 
vention of Kindness, published by the Leagne 
of Red (hoss Societies these different Interpre- : 
tations are shown In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or for Illiter- 
ates, Inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness": and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see lingers 
at a distanoe of one metre If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total bUndness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above The AU-Indb lUind Relief AssedatieB 
which made an analysis of a very large 
number of patients attending its camps and 
dispensaries a few years ago found that 
among these patients for every totally blind 
person there are three with more or less damaged 
vision, the result of eye disease It appears not 
unlikely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half mUlion totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a hall mlUlon with 
more or less impaired eyesight 
Associations known as ** Mind Raliaf** Assada- 
tiens have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alle>iate this affliction of blindness 


The number of eye dooton in India li nottti* 
ously smaU and those there are stay moetSp 
in the large towns The Anodatione wm 
by means of travelling hospitals, whkffi 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workiia 
whose duty It is to find out the " hidaen Uhtd** 
and get them to the medloal centre for relitf ; 
to find out oases of small-poz (a constant sonree 
of blindness in children) , to inspect new btm 
children for the detection of ophtnalmla neona* 
tomm , to keep registers of all blind and partly 
bUnd persons and persons sultelng from sye 
disease , and to treat In the villages fias j# 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. CUnoe 
their Inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable Of 
Indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organlsaticn has been shown 

Considerable progress was made In 1984 with 
a scheme which the Indian Red Cross 8^ety 
is carrying out in co-operation with the Katlonal 
Institute for the Blind, London, for training 
teachers in the prevention of eye diseaae Tha 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eje courses for the teachers and £120 for frw 
distribution of literature Courses of instruc- 
tion are being organised and general publicity 
done 


THE MATEENITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality The ll^es for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more It has b^n 
calculated that every year 00 fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the Infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the AU-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Bed Cross Society, 
which alms at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India The amalgamation ot 
these two Bodies a bleb has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly Increase and develop the 
work In all the great centres of popniatlon. 
work is now being done for the training of 
mldwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of aU, Indian ladles are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work In laige 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appaUing mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
Iffoviit^ basis, tboni^ the vartoni provinces 


differ considerably In the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically 
carried on where there are persons appointed 
under the Directors of Public Health whose 
special doty it is to foster Child Welfare 
activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army it being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere mors than 
in the units themselves The result has been 
in the last few years, the opening of much 
work In this direction Much of it is purely 
medloal work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the M A C W Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society vliiob has undertaken the organising 
work In place of the Lady Birdwood ArmyObfiA 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature ^ 
this movement is the keenness of the men theffli* 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the beawMlt 
to their own women and children There ar» 
DOW very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on 

So far all the schemes have davotnd tliehr 
attention to edacattng women io the tiemtnto 
of mothercraft and attemptiiu to p res e r ve 
infant lives and improve child health. a 
land of so many lanmiages and supefsttttona 
will neoessarlly be slow md India tau 
yet to decide whether ebo will work Intettdvely 
and try to rear a few well devMoped ohUdzen M 
far as mdclesoenoe or extensfvwy atteo]^ to 
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biiiig * UiM number of infante throngh the 
ficft nritloar monthi, onlf to have them periib 
at a lateratage from the many ilU that childhood 
if h^ to in a land of great povertVjjinder* 
not^diment, epldemioeand famine. In weetem 
lands the OhUd Welfare Movement has no more 
marked diaraoteristlo than Its Inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifloations know no bonnde. I 
Bs inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt In India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super* 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open sir 
playgronnds, etc., etc But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 


rate of sickly, nnder*developed, incompetent 
citizens. 

The maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
which works in conjunction with the Indian 
B«d Cross Society, spends a large proportiOD 
of its funds on eaucation It maintains 
schools for training health visitors, and nursery 
schools Assistance is also given to the Welfare 
Centre, which provides field work for the stu- 
dents taking the Diploma in Maternity and Child 
Welfare at the All India Hygiene Institute at 
Calcutta The Bureau provides a central adviser 
on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
in ditferent provinces The Victoria Memorial 
Scholarship Fund is earmarked for the training 
of indigenous and other midwivos There is • 
large and growing demand for these attendants 
and systematic registration of them is desirable. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the Great War first broke out, what Is 
generally termed Red Cross work was under- 
taken In India and Mesopotamia by the St John 
Ambulance Association and by a number of 
provincial organisations working on Independent 
fines From August 1916, the central work 
was taken over by the Indian Branoli of the 
Joint War Committee of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem and the British Rod Cross Society 
The final report of tliat Committee shows that 
up to June 1920 Its total receipts amounted 
to Rs 1,77,86,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society It had spent about 67 lakhs In Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wazlrlstan Expedition, in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross 
objects In all about 117 lakhs 

It closed Its career In June 1920 under the 
following ctroumstanoes In the summer of 
191^ an Invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was Introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperiu 
Legielatlve Council In March 1920, and duly 
passed into law as Act XV of 1920 This Act 
banded over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the ntUizatlon for war | 
pwposes of the capital funds at Its disposal but j 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, j 
for dvil purposes As contemplated In the 
Act of Constitution of the Society, its activities 
are completely decentralized, and are being 
carried on through twenty-six Provincial and 
l^te Branches nuder which there are numerous 
snb-brancbes. 

The objects on which the funda of Society 
may be spent ate * — 

1. The care of the sltik and wodbdadmen 
of His Majesty’s Forces, whether still en the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The case of those suffering from Tuber- 

AiilABla luLvInir TOntArA in fhn ftrat nlonn tn 


soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not 
8 Child welfare 

4 Work parties to provide the necessary 

C ents, etc , for hospitals and health institu- 
in need of them 

5 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary 
to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society 

6 Home Service Ambulance Work 
7 Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on the 
active list or demobilised 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, uamelv. Honorary Vice-President^. 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 10,000, Rs 6,000, Rs 1,000, Rs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs 160 and any- 
thing between Re l and Rs 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs 60 At the end 
of 1038 there were 20,000 adult members of 
these various grades 

To stimulate Interest in the alms and obiecta 
of the Society amongst the future generatlona 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been instituted 
which embraces the student population The 
Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead hk 
furthering this movement Other provinoea 
have followed suit and at the end of 1938 the 
number of members was about 5 lacs. 

Constitution — Hla Excellency the Viceroy 
Is President of the Society The Managing 
Body ordinarily conslsta of a Chairman to be 
uonunated by the President and 26 membera 
of the Society of whom 12 are the Vlce-Presidenta 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches, S 
selected by ^ Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Ohainnan of the Managing Body 
is Major General £. W C Bradfleld^ Dlteotor 
General, 1J1L8 , and the Organistatg Seaetaxy,. 
I nr Alvlnl HAmiA 
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The Indian Eed Cross Society professes Itself 
as an essentially Indian Society Most of Its 
members (about 96 per cent ) are Indians It 
Is controlled in India Its headquarters are at 
New Delhi The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H H the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in New 
Delhi It has branches In every Province of 
British India and In several Indian States 
These branches are again sub'dlvided Into 
districts, so that there Is a network of Eed Cross 
centres all over India The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body This Central 
body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all Its Income from invested funds 
among the branches for their activities 

Like other Eed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of Its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war It maintaliu 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters A large number of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated 
The Bengal Brunch has a Literature Committee, 
ndiich supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed In lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are recohed Discharged soldiers suffering from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 
Eed Cross, which follows up the men on their 
return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment Under this 
scheme many hundreds ot cases have been dealt 
with 

The greater part of the Society’s Income Is 
spent upon its peacetime programme It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in Its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in the 
forefront of Its programme 

The health visitors employed in the child 
welfare centre are trained at Health Schools 


j which are at Delhi, Lahore, Calcutta, Poona and 
'Bombay Several studefnts from India hare 
been granted scholarships by the League of Bed 
Cross Societies to fc^ow the Internatkouil 
courses for Public Health Nurses In London. 
The training Is now arranged by the Indian 
National Committee of the inorence Nlghtln^e 
International Foundation with the help m a 
scholarship given by the Indian Bed Croe 
Society from the Income of a special endowment 
received by the Society from the Silver Jubilee 
Fund 

Special mention must be made of the Army 
child welfare centres, most ot which receive 
generous support from Eed Cross funds These 
centres are run lor the wives and children Ot 
British and Indian troops, and are doing excellent 
work The Central Provinces and Berar Branch 
of the Society opened a Nursery School In 
Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Eed 
Cross auspices has proved a great success 

Popular health education Is carried on steadily 
by tne Society by varied methods Health 
lectures In many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Eed Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Eed Cross funds. 

Finanoss — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1020 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Es 56,83,000 and Es 8,01,500-8-6 In floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since Invested further funds in various securities 
and Its finances at the end of December 1688 
stood at a capital Investment of the face value 
of approximately Es 78i lakhs The Income 
derived from the capital of the Society (which 
is 3 lakhs at present), after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is distributable 
under the Act to the Provincial Branches in 
proportion to their contributions to the Central 

Our Day " Fund 

The Indian Eed Cross Society malntalcs a 
EoU of Trained Nurses for war purposes. It 
also gives assistance in disasters. 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION (INDIAN COUNCIL) 
AND 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 

The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded In 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for Its objects — 

(a) The Instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured , 

(b) The instruction of persons in the ele- 
mentary pci^iples and practice of nursing, and 
also of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a 
sickroom, 

(e) The manufacture, and distribution by 
sale or presentation, of ambulance material, 
and the formation of ambulance depots In mines, 
factories, and other centres of indnstry and 
traffic; 

(<0 The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
invaUd l^ansp^ Corps, and Nursing Corps, 


OVERSEAS (EMPIRE OF INDIA). 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief cl 
suffering of the sick and Injured In peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination 

An Indian Council of the Assoclatkm was 
constituted on a regular basis In 1010. It has 
since Issued over 826^ oertlfloates of pto- 
ficlency In First Aid. Home Nursli^, Hygiese 
and tonltatlDU and Domestic Hyglena and 
Mothercraft and ever 16,000 tok^ suiffi as 
Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pendants for 
special proficiency In those subjects In addU 
tkm over 66,500 certificates have been lanted In 
the ^mentary course for school stadente known 
as Mackenzie Schotfi Course in First Aid, Hygirae 
and Sanitation 

The object ot the Aasoolation Is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man, and the subject- 
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matter of liutructUm given at the olasaee qualifier 
the pupil to adopt such meaiurea as mav be 
advantMeous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the Intervals between his visits 

During the year 1988(82, 502 persons attended 
courses of instruction In First Aid, Home Nursing, 
Hyglette and Sanitation and Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft Of these 20,525 qualified for 
the Association’s certificates ie 18(559 in 
First Aid, 1,174 in Home Nursing, 080 in Hygiene 
and Sanitation and 112 in Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft 

A new course of Instruction In Air Raid 
Precautions has recently been introduced with 
the assistance of the military authorities 
During 1988 nine classes in this subject were 
held at various stations, notably in Bombay, 
and 181 certificates, including 59 instructors, 
were Issued to those who qualified for them 
This instruction is at present confined to the 
personnel of the Bt John Ambulance Brigade 
Overseas, but it may be extended to general 
public with the approval of the provincial 
government concerned 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely. Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annual 
Associates Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs 1,000. Ba 500, Bs 100, Bs 5 and Bs 2 

The Income of the Indian Council at head 
quarters consists primarily of interest on 
securities, a fixed annual grant from Govern- 
ment, fees lor certificates and membership 
•ubscriptiona It amounted in 1988 to Bs 31,056 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commauder-in-Chlef as President, lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 
18 members from the Indian Council The 
general business of the Indian Council is con- 
duct^ by an Executive Committee of which 
Sir Ernest Burdon, ECIE, CSl, ICS, 
Bnlght of Grace of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem, is the Chairman and Khan Bahadur 
Dr Abdul Hamid, the General Secretary 

The St John Ambulance Brigade Overseas is a 
uniformed, disciplined body of men and women, 
all of whom are ludders of First Aid, and In the 
case of women also Home Nursing certificates 
They meet together regularly for practice, are 
insisted and re-examined annually and under- 
take to turn out for public duty whenever 
required 

The Brigade in India is oonunanded by Sir 
Ernest Burdtm, as Chief Commissioner for the 
Empire of India Under him are 11 Districts 
covering almost all the psovlnoes in British 


India and some of the Indian States, with 
headquarters at Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Bangalore, Luclmow. Nag]^, Patna, 
Delhi and Karachi and there is one also on the 
East Indian Railway In charge of each District 
there is an Assistant Commissioner or a Com- 
missioner according to the membership strength 
of the District, and as the work of the Brigade 
lies so much in the medical and surgical sphere, 
the Offlcers-in-Charge of the Districts are 
generally the administrative heads of the Civil 
Medical Departments of the respective pro- 
vinces It is their business to organise and 
maintain the training and efficiency of Ambulance 
and Ntirsing Divisions and to see that they are 
available for public service on occasions when 
they are required 

At the end of 1988 the Brigade in India con- 
sisted of 107 Ambulance Divisions, 29 Nursing 
Divisions and 86 Cadet Divisions (boys and 
girls) with a total membership of over 6,000 
These Divisions render first aid on public 
occasions, for example festivals, processions and 
public assemblages of all kinds At times of 
special emergencies they turn out promptly 
and remain on duty so long as they are required 
Some of the recent occasions when Brigade 
members have rendered valuable service are the 
Bihar Earthquake (1934), when Calcutta mem- 
bers established a camp hospital at Monghyr, 
the Quetta Earthquake (1985) when Lahore 
members living in railway trucks at Quetta 
station gave valuable help to tlie stricken people, 
the Bombay riots in successive years, where 
the local Divisions earned the warm appreciation 
of the Government of Bombay, the Blhta railway 
disaster (1987) when the Dinapur Nursing 
Division gave prompt assistance and the Kumbh 
Fair at Hard war (1988) when members from the 
United Provinces were on Flrat Aid duty for 
over a fortnight 

The members of the Nursing Divisions enrol 
themselves as Voluntary Aid Reserves to 
supplement the nursing branch of Medical 
Service of the Army in India in time of war 
while the services of the Brigade personnel both 
men and women, trained In Air Bald Precautions 
are at the disposal of Government for the 
training of general public and also in connection 
with any other measures which may be adopted 
for the protection of civil population against 
aerial attacks 

Both the St John Ambulance Association 
and Brigade work under the aegis of the Order 
of St John of Jerusalem and as their work is 
complementary to that of the Indian Bed Cross 
Society, cloee co-operation exists between the 
Order and the Society 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDU. 


The aooommodation tot the treatment in to the last Oensus (1981) out of a total popula- 
^mih India of persons who suffer from mental tion of 852,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
disorders is sUU very insdequate. In the 120,804 persons insane, nsaklng a proportion of 
Indian States, the oonmtion of affairs is even Insane to sane of 8 per every 10.000 In the 
wocis, for, With the sole exception of Mysore United Kingdom the proportion of insane to sane 
State which has an up-to-date and well equipped is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New Zealand 
Mental Hospital at Bangalore, there are no it la as much as 45 per 10,000. In reviewing 
mental hospnala in extstenoe, so that persons these flguree it must be borne in mind that 
snlleilng from aU forma of msntsl disease are those of the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
eoaflned in the Jails where, of course, no provi- Inolade the '* feebta>inioded ", an Item that is 
tion exists for any kind of treatment, looording not ineluded in the figures for ^ttsh India. 
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Nattonal Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Wommi of India. 


The National Aaaoclatlon for Snpplylng 
Uedlcal Aid by Women to the Women ol India 
wai founded by the Counteea of Dnfferin In 1885. 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards In ezlstina hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and mldwlves In India ; i 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed In each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos* 
pltals affiliated to it. 


It has assisted by grants-in>ald the building of 
a number of senana hosidtals la different parts 
of India. It has afflliaW to It 12 Ftovtodal 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidise the Conn* 
teas of Dufferin’s Fund to toe extent of 
Bs 8,70,000 per annum to maintain a Womens 
Medical Service for India — this service eonslite 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 14 dooton 
and a Junior service of fi assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications arc eligible 
for toe senior service. 


The Central Ibnd gives grants-in-aid to teveral 
Provincial branches, it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at toe Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women 


The President is H S The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow The Hon Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secreta^, Dr G Stapleton, 0 11 0 , w x 8 , Bed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Vlcsrsi^i 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to toe women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dullerin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and OonucU of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India baa to far allotted the sum of 
fe25,000 per annum towards Its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre Is forty-four flmt 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women gradnsites In medldne of Indian 
ITniversltles Becruitment of the service Is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
nf the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medieal Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Servloe, (b) 
in England, by a sub-oommittee. Including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with eondltions in India- These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for phpioal fitness, 
and for return to doty after iuvslldlng. 

The Council determines wbat proportions of 
the members of the Servloe is to be recruited 
in Xkigiand and In India respectively In 
the ont^al oonstltntion of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
Che Countess of Duflerin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local Institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

OnhllfleatioiiB.— The qualifleatloni are 
that the candidate most be Ca) a British 
snbject resident In the United Kingdom or In 
a British Colony or In British Indl^ or a person 
letideDt in any territory ol any Native Prioce 
or Chief under the suxenioty of His Majesty 
exerdsed through the Govemor-GcBeral of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subonUnaie to the Govsnior-GeMral 


of India (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty-two at entry (c) Sbe 
must be a flrst>-o]ass medical woman, i e , ibb 
must possess a medical qualification registrabltf 
in the United Kingdom under the Medleaf 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial quallfioatlon 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but this oonditlon does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Bernos^ 
to medical women In charge of hospitals irbow 
In the opinion of the Council, are of pioveq 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 

S roduce a certificate of health and character. 

lot toe Council reserves the power to proittota 
to the Service ladies not poMesslng toe above 
quallflcatloDB, but who nave slwwn marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. Aftey 
three years of probation have been statlsfaotorily 
passed their appointments are eonflrmed 
The Traiaiiix Rseerve el the Womess's 
Medical Service.— This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of 14, and Is open to women 
gtadnates In medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Balaries range from Bs 100 to Bs 200 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the eoul- 
valent in money, to those employed In Inula- 
2 Two of the 14 members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be dspnted 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall reealvt a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any naember 
not so deputed shall be employed In India- 
3 Ordlnari^ four years shall be spenfit In^ 
toe reserve before a naember is eonsMortd lor 
appointment to tbe Women’s Medical Serika ^ 
but toe Executive Committee sbaB havu power 
to shorten this period In special easae. Sarviee 
in toe reserve shall be ofmaldered by toe Bxues- 
tive Committee when apnolntmaDto are bte. 
made to the Women’s Medisal Bervioe, btiE 
not of ttsslf constitute a data to 
appointment. 
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VICTOBIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial SobolarshlpB Fond wae 
orgaalied by Lady Corzon In 1908, In order to 
leonre a certain amount of Improvement in the 
jaiwtlilng dale of India A stun of about lakhe 
wae obtained by public lubeerlptlon, and oMitree 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund An additional Be 1,89,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties' 
Silver Jubilee Fund In 1035. Thousends of 


mldwlves have been trained In addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained Of 
late years the Fund has done much to pave the 
way lor the registration and supervision of 
Indigenous dais It has also done much 
proj^anda work Eeglstratlon Is urgently 
needed The Fund Is now administered by the 
Maternl^ and Child Welfare Bureau of the 
Indian lied Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardlnge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardlnge on the 17th 
Februa^ 1016 It Is a residential Medical Col* 
iagestaffedenttrely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardlnge took the 
initiative In raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have bMU given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Baling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady Eardlnge's 
death in 1014, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the Institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the DlreoUxr* 
General, Indian Mediosl Servloe, the Chief Com- 
mlMloner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi: 
Province, the Educational Commlsslener with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women's Medical Servloe, a represen- 
tative elected by the AU-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE. the 
Viceroy, an Indlim member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Aasembly, a private Indian citizen of l^Ihl, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of Kew Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Ddhi The Honorary Secretary, who 
la also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Diieotor-Goieral, Indian Medical Service 
!nie Deputy Aooountant-Oeneral, Central 
Bevannea. acta as Honorary Treasurer 

The College and Hospital, together with aepa. 
rate hostels for 150 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi, 
within easy reach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of pordah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is, 
for example, necessary that students should, In 
their Anal year, attend a brief course of instruction 
onmennatlentsatthc ClvU Hospital, Delhi The 
College buildings contain a Library, Mnseum, 
Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels arc provided for oil students There 
are good playing fields and a large swimming pool 
was opened early in 1038 The hospital Is a 
fine modem building with accommcxhitlon for 
200 in-patients for teaching purposes and a 
commodious out-patients’ department The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Bs, 8,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States Students are 
prepared for the Intermediate Science Exami- 
nation, and the M B , B 8 degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated 
Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nnrsing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardlnge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in tne case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete chain 
of efflclentiy-nursed hospitals which exists in 
Bn|^nd, there has been a great development 
of Mdlied nnrsing of recent years This activity 
is principally centred in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bc^bay Presidencies, where the chief hospitals 
In ttte Presidency towns are well nursed, and 
u^Mce large private staff are maintained, avail- 
able to ^e general public on payment of a 
prescribed scale kA fees. These Hospitals also 
act as training Institutions and turn out a 


yearly 8uppl> of fully trained nurses, both to 
meet their own demands and those of outside 
iMtltutlons and private agencies In this way 
me supply of trained nurses, English, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian, is being steadily increased 
r? organisation went a step farther, 

throim the establishment of the Bombay 
Presidency Nursing Association. This was 
composed of the various Nursing Associations in 
ch^e of Individual hospitals, and worked 
under the Government The princi]^ on which 
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tbe relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations was governed was that there was 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminl8tra> 
tion 

State Ref Utration of Nurses for all India 
is much require<I The subject has been 
under discussion for jears It is desired that 
India should have its own State Register as in 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries Government 
has established a Provincial Register prepara- 
tory to an All-India Register 
Bonbav Prssidency — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first In India to realise 
the value of nursing In connection with hospital 
work Tiie first step was taken on the initiative 
of Mr L R W Forrest at St George's Hospital, 
Bombay, where a regular nursing cadre for the 
hospital wasestabllshed together with a sraail staff 
of nurses for private cases This was followed by 
a similar moyement at the J J and Allied Hos- 

g ltals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 
i the Presidency Ultimately, the Govern 
ment laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the fliivmlal aid which they would give to 
such institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 
equal to that raised from private sources 
Afterwards, as the work grow, it was decided 
by Government that eacli nursing association 
attached to a hospital should have a definite 
constitution and consequently these bodies 
have all been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of 1860 By degrees substantial endow- 
ments have l>een built up, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annual 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of their 
works 

The Bombay Presidency Nursing Association 
was incorporated under the Societies’ Registra- 
tion Act of 1800, In the year 1911, with the 

f irlmary object of establishing a nursing service 
rora which the Nursing staff at Government 
aided hospitals under management of Nursing 
Association might be recruited This function, 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay 
Presidency Nursing Association and It appeared 
to tlie Committee Improbable that it could be 
carried out Tlie auxiliary function of the 
examining and granting certificates to nurses 
and mldwlvesand maintaining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also maintaining 
a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
affiliated associations were, however, carried i 
out The Memorandum, R^es and Bye-laws 
of the Association were not revised and brought 
Into line with the actual working of the Associa- 
tion This was done towards the end of 1927, 
when the Committee decided that some steps 
must be taken to do so Accordingly a Sub- 
committee was appointed to consldw ttie 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and Bye-laws The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the rules piecemeal and that 
tbe only way to put the things in order was to 
draft an entirely fresh constitution and roles 
After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report, the Committee agreed that the Associa. 
tloB be Incorporated by an Act on the line of the 


Ri^stratlon Act in the United Kingdom. 
Pending the passing of the Act, the New Memo* 
randum of Association was brought into opera> 
tlou from Ist April 1929 


Eatabllahmeot of the Bombay NorMt. MMh 
wives and Health Visitors* Conaeil.— The 

need of legislation for the Registration of Nurees, 
Midwives and Health Visitors had existed in the 
Province since a long time and with a view to 
protect the public from the activities of persona 
who misrepresent themselves to be fully (malliied 
Nurses, Midwives or Health Visitors, Govern- 
ment in April 1035, passed the Bombay Nursee, 
Midwives and Health Visitors’ Registration 
Act In the absence of State Registration the 
nurses trained in this Province were subject to 
certain disabilities and were refused Registration 
in other Provinces and in other countries, where 
state registration prevailed The Act obtains 
for them the necessarv status and secures their 
registration in other provinces in India or in 
other parts of His Majesty's Dominions which 
are willing to reciprocate with the Bombay 
Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors’ Council 
which was established in August 1935 


From the date of the establishment of the 
('ouncll, the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association became defunct The training and 
registration of nurses, midwives and Health 
' visitors In this Province is now controlled by the 
'Council Nuiscs who are trained and registered 
In this Province can now got registration with 
the General Nursing (Council of England and 
Wales and the General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice as qualified nurses in 
these Countries 


Lady Minto’f Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion — The Lady MInto’s Indian Nursing 
Association was founded In 1892 under the title 
of the “ Up-Country Nursing Association ** 
primarily, though not exclusively, to provide 
Europeans with tbe skilled services of the 
Nursing Profession 


The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
the first provinces to consider the posslbllt^ 
of providing nurses for private worlc, but It 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis 


Lady Minto Issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous response, with the result that now 
Minto Sisters work in seven centres and It is 
rare for a subscriber to the Association in any 
part of India to be refused the services of a 
nurse in case of need 

The financial llabDitles of the Association are 
met from five sources — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund , Govern- 
ment Grant , Donations , Subscriptions , Feel. 


It is the practice of the Asso(^tlOT to Invtto 
pconle to become annual subscribers, Tull 
Wles with it two advantages . priority o4 claim 
to the services of a Sister, end a reduction In 

the fees paid for those services ']mu8Butop^ 

who are members of the Association are enabled 
to obtain skilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fees determined by ttieitt* 
come of ea^ patient. 
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The control of the iUeoclation Is in the hands 
Of two Committees , one in England and one 
in India 

The English Committee is responsible for the 
recruitment of the majority of the staff but if it 
happens that suitably and fully trained women 
are obtainable in India, the Central Committee 
In India has the power to enlist them on the 
•pot 

In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with ail matters of administration delegating 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
ilgniflcanoe 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association. 

Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow 
is President of the Central Committee in India 

Eon Secretary — Lleut.-Col H H Elliot’ 
1I.BE, HO, MB, FR08, IMS 

Chief Lady Sapermtenderd — ^Mlss C Wilson, 
Central Committee 

Lady Minto’s Indian Ifursii^ Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Bed Cross Buildings, j 
New Delhi 

Secretary, Home Committee — Miss E B Darby- 
shlre, B R 0 , 92, Ember Lane, Esher, Surrey 

Narsea' Organlzattona.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
ofBoers. The Trained Nurses' Association oi 
India and the Association of Nursing Snperin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
sations with a membership wholly of duibm 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting eepnt 
de eorpe among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zea- 
landeni Australians and Indians. The Associa- 
tion of Bnperlntendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendent 


I of the United Provinces and the Punjab, bnl 
i by the next year its membenhlp had spread 
over the country to such an extent tiiat the 
name was dmnged to include the whole oi 
India The Trained Nurses' Association wai 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal oi 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses 


The Trainedi Nurses' ftsssriatinn of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908 Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nmsing profession, 
(5) to promote a sense of eeprit de eorpe among 
all nurses , (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession, 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates , («) to raise 
the standard of training , (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certiffcation for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European, and U/) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and other countries Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three years’ general training in a 
recognised training school The Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Heahh Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives' Union The official organ of the 
Association is called " The Nursing Journal of 
India” 

Patrone H E The Marchioness of Linlith- 
gow, Simla and H E Lady Marjorie Ersklne, 
Madras 

Preexdent Miss M E Abram, SEN, 
Matron-Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta 

Vxee-Prendente Miss D Chadwick, BEN, 
BCM, Matron- Superintendent, Go\ernment 
Hospital for Women and Children, Egmore, 
Madras, Miss A Wilkinson, SEN, SCM., 
Matron, St SStephen’s Hospital, Delhi 

Secretary Mias Diana Hartley, S E N , B C M., 
1, Madavakkam Tank Eoad, Eilpauk, Madras 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The women’s movement has had a remarkably 
smooth run in India Imperceptibly but steadily, 
during the past ten or twenty years, the women 
of India have acquired numerous rights, social 
and legal no less than political Their political 
enfranchisement has been achieved with con- 
siderable ease 

7%ree fundamental causes have led to this 
xesaarlcabie success first, tiie deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
xdlglons to the feminine aspect <A life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the Import- 
ance of goddesses, by the neoessity for the 
presence of the wife at all esremonles performed 


by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood Implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly, 
^ time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms In Indian 
govenunent which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, althon^ 
women compose half the people oi the country 
and it bad been by the Joint eff«Hts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform In 
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the goremment had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
lost to allow thla Injnetloe to remain ante 
dreised Thirdly, we long and atrennona 
agitation for the vote by women In Britain and 
America and their recent viotorlee had bronghl 
vividly to the oonaoiouBneia of all ednoated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the Inclusion of women In public life, and It wai 
also a national and International necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women In other parts of the Empire 

Though the Mnnldpal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidendes over fifteen years ago It 
was so limited in numbers that It did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when It was sud* 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities In 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and Intelligently Since 1022 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
Won by election In open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats In the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections In 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates Many Important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share In representative government The 
Internment of one of their own sex. Dr Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917 

During the Hon B 8. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but It | 
was representative of womanhood In all parts 
of India, and It brought to his notice the various j 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the addrew presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’a 
Denotation which waited upon him In Madras 
on ^ 18th December 1917 The seotl<»i refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation. 

’’Oar Interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the laHed 
(Hlnln-Mnsltm Reform) soheme (I 8) that * the 
Membeia of the OofonoU should beeleoted dlreotly 

S r tiie people on as broad a franchise as poisf- 
e.' and 10 the Memorandum (8) that ‘the 


ttanohlae should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people ’ We pray tdiat, when 
such a franchise Is being drawn up, women may 
be recognised as * people,* and that It may be 
worded in inch terms as will not disqualify onx 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that* a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be Immediately granted, 
we reqneitthatit shall Include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years In Local 
Self-Government elsewhere In the BrltlMi Em- 
pire The precedent for including womra In 
modem Indian poUtioa) life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, In 
which since Its Inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax In the election of a 
woman as Its President Thus the voice of 
India approves of Its women being ooxuddered 
responsible and acknowledged cltlsens , and we 
urgently claim that. In the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service In public life ” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Snffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-Indla Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Soheme of Reforms, drawn np by him and Lord 
Obeimsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested When the Sontb- 
borouKh Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise In this Soheme, the women suffragists 
book every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women In the new franchise 

After the Introduction of the Government 
of Indie Bill Into Parliament In Jnly 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which bad been appointed to place 
i the Relorms on a workable oasis. Mrs Annie 
I Besant, Mrs Sarojlnl Naldn and llfn. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
I heard by the Committee In support of, the 
extension of the franchise to women In India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselvM 
and while retaining the sex dlsqnaliflcatlon In 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
In such terms that If any Provincial LeglstiMve 
OonnoU shonld approve by aresolntlon In favour 
of women’s francuse, women should be pntou 
the eleottwal r^ter of that Provlnoe. This 
was the only provision regarding fraadhlse 
matters which mlidit be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that pmlod woman 
wwe ineligible for eiectloo as Leglslsctlve 
Ck^nnoIUon. 
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Bevlewiug the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, eniranchised 
In the manner set out above, had become quail-, 
fled as electors Except In Burma, where it was | 
commratlvely high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
less than one In Mjidras it was one, in 
Bombay 8,ln Bengal 3, in the United Provinces 
4, In Bihar and Orissa 6 and in Assam 2 — in 
Burma it was 4 6 per cent 


Madras led the way in the matter of women’s 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of the Inqulrv by the Simon 
Ooramission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right Very soon women began to 
adorn the benches in legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election And they 
justified the confidence placed in them by spon- 
soring and successfully carrying through many 
measures of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and influence of women They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report “ The women’s 
movement in India holds the key of progress 
and the results it niay achieve are incalculably 
great It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until Its women play their due part 
as educated cltlrens ” 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women ” on 
the same terms as men ”, the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture , 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on property, it remained a 
gesture, because India’s womien do not own 
property in their own right. j 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women’s suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added ” It 
may perhaps bo found possible to add to thej 
present qualifications two others, namely, (t) 
Deing the wife, over 26 years of age, of a man 
who nas a property qualification to vote and 
(it) being a widow over that ago, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified In 
addition, the educational qualifications should 
applv to women over 21 os well as to men ” 
Tne £Umon Commission maintained that women’s 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the “fran- 
chise systom ” and suggested ” qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications.” 

During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India Mve made enormous progress in several 
directions A great awakening has dawned on 
them The raising of the age of consent for 
marriage, theabolluon of the practice of dedicat- 
ing giru to temples, the demand for leml and 
propmy rights man embodied in some 

of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as wdl as in the eyes of the world. They 


have marched from reform to reform, and the 
outlook is for ever widening The Gand 
movement evoked an unprecedented outbur 
of service and sacrlflce among Indian wom( 
who were thrown into the thick of a politic 
struggle from which they emerged fullv conscioi 
of their political lights and responsibilities T1 
part played by the two representatives 
Indian womanhood at the India Bound Tab 
Confeiences held in London brought them in tl 
lime-light 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Governme 
of India Act of 1035 gave Indian women politic 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed bv the 
before that date In terms of number of seal 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a tot 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Fedei 
Council of State and 9 out of a total of 250 
reserved in the Federal Assembly In t] 
Provincial Assembly, women hav'e reserved 
them 8 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 5 in Beng< 
6 in the United 'Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 
in Bihar, 8 in the Central Provinces and Ben 
1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind 


But by far the greatest Improvement 
women’s political rights occurred in the libera 
satlon of the franchise qualifications affectl 
them Women have been enfranchised w] 
have the property qualification in their (n 
right, or are v Ives or widows of men so qualifls 
or are wives of men with a service qualifleatio 
or arc pensioned widows or mothers of membe 
of the military or police forces, or who possess 
literacy qualification Women not holding t 
requisite qualification In their own right a 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating thi 
derived qualification, but this procedure h 
been waived in respect of some provinces ] 
meansofsuch enfrauchisf, itis estimated, rao 
than six million women (against 315,000 und 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 

It is noteworthy, too, that men and worn 
can vote both in general constituencies and 
special constituencies Women can \ote in ai 
contest elections to the upper House in provinc 
where bicameral legislatives have been set up. 

Indian women have hailed this as a welooi 
improvement in their political statas and t 
elections that were held tarly in 1937 to t 
various Provincial Legislature* showed that tb 
were alive to their responsibility under the m 
Franchise Women were very much 
evidence at the por*, even in purdah-ridd 
provinces 

Such is the advance made in recent years ai 
such is the widespread recognition of womei 
claims that women candidates have successful 
contested general seats in ten cases, one 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the Unit 
Provinces The significance of these success 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men 
constituencies In which men voters predominate 

The table given below shows the percental 
of women voters ndio exercised their franchl 
in the first general elections held under the 19' 
constitution 
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Provinces 

[ 1 

No Enrolled. | 

Number who voted 

1 

Per cent. 

LOWER HOUSE 




Madras 

1,523,248 

479,278 

31 5 

Bombay 

805,750 

129,536 

42 4 

Bengal 

800,588 

46,758 

6 2 

United Provinces 

494,752 

05 553 

19 3 

Punjab 

173,450 

68,216 

S3 66 

Bihar 

215,490 

17,037 

7 9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

260,760 

83,744 

24 5 

Assam 

29,680 

8,678 

29 28 

North-West Frontier Province 

4,896 

3,498 

71 4 

Orissa 

70,626 

4,670 

6 62 

Sind 

27,940 

9,705 

84 7 

UPPER HOUSE 




Madras 

2,578 

1,420 

55 1 

Bombay 

1,686 

923 

56 4 

Bengal 

2,136 

437 

20 6 

United Provinces 

1,684 

508 

85 5 

Bihar 

882 

594 

67 34 

Assam 

559 

M2 

91 57 


In many cases the percentAges given above 
does not comj^re unfavourably with those of 
men voters The voting for the Lower House in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House In 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve 

Though the Women’s Indian Ar^socJation 
was the only Indian women’s societv which i]ad 
woman suflraga as one of Its spociflc objects 
almost all other women's organisations tove 
combined In special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights 

Allolndia Wonasn’s Coafersnos 

In recent years Indian women’s rights, 
grievances and demands have been voiced 
principally by the AU-India Women’s Conference 
The last Session of this body was held In the 
winter of 1938-39 Rani Laxmibai Hajwade, 
who presided, sketched a programme of “ con- 
structive politics ” for Indian women and 
pleaded that the work of the leaders of the 
Indian women’s movement must be such as to 
meet the criticism that theirs was a wholly 
bourgeois organisation. She advised the con- 
ference firstly to widen the basis of Its constitu- 
tion so as to include, along with other recon- 
structive activities for women and children, 
polHloal activities of a non-party and con- 
■tractive nature A clear declaration of their 
^ty with many of the political parties In 
India regarding the accepted goal of Independence 
for India sbouid be made forthwith. Such a 
<isclaration, she thought, should be supplemented 


b> a national effort to explain to Indian women, 
wherever their organisatmn could reach them, 
why and how far the form of Government affect- 
ed their lives She suggested a programme of 
general political education of women, so as to 
make them familiar with democratic forms and 
with women’s rights and duties under demo- 
cracy She urged the women of India to realise 
the importance of making use of the vote for 
the attainment of political freedom The 
Rani declared herself totally against the idea of a 
women’s party in the country She thought 
that there was no necessity for a women’s 
party, so long as the question of Indian In- 
dependence was not settled It was the duty of 
women to subordinate their sectional Interests to 
the larger interests, in which surely they were in 
complete unity with the men of India She 
thought that the All India Women’s Conference 
as a body should, for some time to come, remain 
aloof from the disconcerting burlyburly of 
party-politics, though individual members 
of the conference were free to participate even in 
party politics 

As was to be expected of any women’s organi- 
sation, the conference passed an anti-war 
resolution Among the other subjects on whlrii 
resolutions were passed were sex education, 
marriage hygiene clinics, dissolution of marriage 
and trafBc in women 

Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian wmnen are to be found In more 
than one legislative measure s^nsored in the 

st year or two by women legislators calculated 

confer greater rights and freedom on women. 
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The School of Oriental and African Studies. 


Tnie School wm established by Boyal Charter 
In Jime 1910. The purposes of the School 
(as set out In the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies In the university of London 
(Now School of Oriental and African Studies) 
to slveinstructKm in the Languages of Eastern 
ana African peoples. Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, .fflstory, Bellglon, Law, Cus* 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Ooverning Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and In particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School wiUi that of 
similar institutions both In Great Britain and 
in Its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Vandon Street, Westminster, 
B W 1 Plans are approved for the new 
bulldlna of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London 

The School provides teaching in many 
subjects The work Is carried out in six 


I departments as follows * (t) India, Bui 
and Cieylon, (u) The Far East, (m) The F 
and Middle East, (tv) Afric^(v) Phonetics i 
Linguistics, (vt) Oriental History and L 
In a considerable proportion of the spo 
langua^ instruction is given by teacl 
belonging to the countries where the langns 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School 

g rovideas far as possible both European 
rlental Lecturers in the principal langus 
included in the ourrioulum 

Oonrses on the History, Bellgions, i 
Onstoms of Oriental and African countries f< 
a special feature in the teaching of the Sob 
The Department of Phonetics is equipped \ 
electrical recording apparatus, and gramopb 
records are made of all the languages tat 
at the School These are accompanied \ 
phonetic transcriptions 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law 
the History of India, and arrangements are n 
from time to time for special courses of pt 
lectures to be given by distinguished orlenta! 
not on the staff. 

Patton, H M. the King Chaxrman oj 
Governing Body, The Et Hon Lord Han 
OOMG.PO, BA Diredor, Professor E 
I'urner. m.o , m a Litt, d Seitretary, F J 
Bottrall, u A 


Teaching Staff. 


Name. 

Ethel 0. Ashton 

1 T Qrahame Bailey, m a , B D , D Litt 

1 Bev G P Bargery, d Litt 

L. D. Barnett, 0 b , x a., d. Litt . . 
S Bimbaum, d Phil 
E. de B Codrington, x a 
0. H. Darab Khan, x a. , 

8 H H Dodwell, X i . 

J. Heyworth-Dunne, b.a . 

1 £ Dora Edwards, x A , d. Litt 

J B Firth, u A 

1 8 G Vesey FltsCterald, M a.. li.d. 

Shaykb M. M Gomaa, B A 
Betty Eeimann, Ph d 
8 W B H Henning, D Phil 


Subjeeu 

Statue 

Swahili 

. . Lecture 

jSindustanl (Urdu & Hindi) 

The Niz 
Eeadei 
In Vrd 

Hausa 

Header 

Indllua History and Sanskrit 

Lecture 

Hebrew Palaeography 

Bese^ 

Leotpl 

...HooXect 

Indian Art .. , 

Persian 

. Lecturi 

History 

. Profess 

Arabic 

Lecturi 

Chinese 

Header 

Linguistics V Indian Phonetics 

Lecturi 

Indian Law 

. Header 

Arabic 

. . Lectur 

Sanskrit A Indian Philosophy 


Iranian Studies 

. Parses 
Commni 
Lectr 
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Sam 


Subject 

Statu*, 

Beatrice Honikman, M.a. 


African Phonetics 

. Lecturer. 

Commander N. E Isemonger, B.N. (retired) 

Japanese 

Lecturer 

A. Lloyd James, MA 


Phonetics 

Professor 

Hester M Lambert, M a 


Marathi 

Lecturer 

B Lewis, B A 


Islamic History 

Assistant 

Lecturer 

La C^ieu Heun, Ph b 


Chinese (Mandarin) 

Assistant 

Header 

A Master, c i £ , B A 


Gujarathi 

Lecturer 

6. V Minorsky 


Persian 

Professor 

C. S E. Patby, it. a., D-es-i 


Tamil and Telugn 

. Lecturer 

C H Philips, M A , Ph B 


Indian History 

Asst Lecturer 

M. D Eatnasuriya, Ph l> 


Sinhalese and Epigraphy and 

Indian History . Lecturer 

P. J Bichards, h a 


Indian Archeeology 

Hon Lecturer 

All BJza Bey . 


Turkish . 

Lecturer. 

C A. Bylands, u a 


Sanskrit 

. 

1 'Walter Simon, Ph D 


Chinese 

Header 

W. Stede, ph D 

.. 

Pall and Sanskrit . 

, Lecturer 

1. J A Stewart, mo.cie.ma, u.d,: 

I c s 

Burmese 

, Header 

S H Taqizadch 


Persian i 

Lecturer 

8 Topallan 


Armenian, Turkish and Ppslan 

Lecturer 

1 A. S Tritton, U A , D Litte . 


Arabic . . 

. Professor 

A N Tucker, u A , Ph D 


Bantu and Sudanic Languages 

Lecturer 

6. B L. Turner, v o , M A , Litt D 


Sanskrit 

Professor 

1 Ida C Ward, B Litt , i) lit 


West African Languages 

Header 

4. LWarUkl.BA 


Modem Hebrew 

Lecturer 

1 Sir Biobard 0 Wlnstedt, E B E , o M Q 
D litt 

,SC A . 

Malay 

Header 

S. Yoahitake . 


Japanese and Mongolian .. 

Lecturer 

Eadry Zaflr, M a 


Arabic 


1 Cnlrersity Header and Appointed Teacher 


2. Eecognised leacber in tbe Unlvenlty of London. 

8 Univertity ProieMor of tbe Hietory and Coltnre of BrttUb Dominiont in Aida, Witb spetbJ 
reference to India and Appointed Teaober. 

4. Abed Ha'am Leotoreihlp in Modem Hebrew. 

5. Univenlty jProfeaaor of Feraian and Appointed Teaober. 

6 Univenity Profeiaor of Sanaktlt and Appointed Teacher (Dtreetor) 

7. UoiTerelty Profeaaor of Fhonetke and Appointed Teacher. 

8. Parsee Community's Lectnreahip in Iranian Studies 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The flshorles of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they oould 
wer** they exploited in a fashion comparable I 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
Improvement in the methods of transport 
and increase In demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system,howe\ er, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress Fishing and flsh trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the Isolation caused 
by their work uud caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the moat ignorant. 


I suspicious and prejudiced df the populu 
extremely averse to amending the met] 
of their forefathers and almost univen 
] without the financial resources requisiti 
i the adoption of new methods, even when 
I vinoed of their \aluo Higher caste capita 
have hitherto fought shy of associating 
I the low caste fishermen, and except in 1 
I operations on new lines, these capita 
I cannot be counted upon to assist in the devi 
ment of Indian fisheries As in Japan 
appears that the general conditions of 
industry are such that the Initiative i 
necessarily be taken by Government in 
uplift and education of the fishing commu’ 
and In the introduction and testing of new 
Improved apparatus and methods 


Madras 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles Is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient In linrbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Oanjam to Negapatam, 
the unslnkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft Its limitations circumscribe 
the Aiming power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
If better and larger bouts were available and 
possible The West coast is more favoured 
ftom September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to flsh dally No difficulty Is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
In 1080-81, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 188,204 The esteemed table 
flsh of the coast consist of the Seer {Cybxwn or 
Seon^>eromor(ms), Pomfret (Apofsefut and Stro- 
maUtu) several large speoles of Horse Mackerel 
(Corona;), Jew flsh (Snaenidae), Whiting 
{SiUago), Thread-fins {Potynenm), Sardines 
(Cftfpso), and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, however, shoaling flsh and flsh of 
Inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber), OatfiSb (Anui), Bibbon flsh 
{TrieMurue), Ckwgles (Caramt crumenopthtUmtu) 
and Silver-bellies (Letoffnatbue and Catzo) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine andj 
Mackerel overshadow all others A master 
fisherman of experience was reorulted from 
Scotland in 1036 He found It Impossible to 
stand the climate of India and had to be repa- 
triated in 1037 Since then efforts to revive 
deep sea fishing research begun by the trawler 
* Lady Goschen ’ have been made Proposals 
to charter a motor boat smaller than a trawler 
but cajMtble of employing all known methods 
.of sea fishing for bottom, mid-water and surface 


flsh in order to test the suitability of tl 
methods for ludiau conditions, have reached 
advanced stage Fishing outside the 5 fatl 
line Is little in evidence save by Bombay b( 
(Ratnaglrl) which are engaged in drift netl 
for boulto, seer and other medium-sized flsi 
These strangers are enterprising fishers 
bring large catches Into Maipe and Mangal 
and other convenient centres the mate 
is largely cured for export 

The Madras Department of Fiaheriei 

As Government attention has been given 
Madras over a longer period to the Imprc 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentra 
upon the problems Involved than elsewli 
this Presldenov has now the proud position 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral Ind 
tries are better organised and more progress 
than those In other provinces The credit 
the wonderful success which has been achlc^ 
and the still greater promise of ^e future, 
due in largo measure to the wiw and oanUi 
plans of Sir F A Nicholson, who from 1005 
1018 had the guidance of affairs entrnsted 
him In 1005 he was appointed on special di 
to investigate existing conditions and fut 
potentialities, in 1007, a permanent sta 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bun 
and this in turn has developed into a separ 
Department of Government which till Aug 
1028 was being administered by Mr Jai 
Homell. F L 8 , as Director and, is now o 
trolled by his successor Diwan Bahadur Dr, 
Sundara wj, ma., p1u> The activities 
the Department have greatly expanded sii 
its inception 

The activities of the Department are so var 
and far-reaching that It is difficult even 
enumerate them in the space available, mi 
leas to give details So far its most nota 
industrial successes have been the reform 
manufacturing processes in the flsh-oll tra 
the creation of a flsh guano industry and 1 
opening of an oyster farm oondnoted uni 
hygienic conditions The most notewori 
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result of technological research conducted by the 
department is the production of sardine oil with 
vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth that of 
Cod liver oil and the dieooverv of four other 
Indian Sea fish which yield oils with a h^h 
vitamin A content Oil from a Boutli Indian 
shark liver is ascertained to be about nineteen 
times richer in Vitamin A than an average 
sample of medicinal cod liver oil Twenty- 
seven volumes of tlie Departmental Bulletin 
have been Issued to date All this work has 
been carried on under serious handicap for 
want of adequate staff and equipment 

The educational 'work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
in training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil niauufactiu'c, In co-operative 
propaganda and the supply of zoological speci- 
mens for the use of college classes and museums 
The last named has filled a long felt want and 
is contributing materially to the advancement 
of the study of Zoology througiiout India 
There is now no need to obtain specimens 
from Europe as they can bo had from the 
Laboratory Assistant, Flslierles Station, Ennur, 
Madras, at moderate prices 

FUh Curing.— Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts 
its present sncoess is due primarily to Dr 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
*esult of his long and honourable efforts His 
alt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
B>vemment, and from 1882 a gradually indreas- 
Dg number of yards or bounded enclosures 
rere opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
md often at rates below the local cost of the 
alt to Government At present there are 100 
Ish curing yards scattered along the coast 
During the year 1987-88, 1,210,907 maunds of 
Iresb nsh were brought to these yards for curing 
ind 199,785 maunds of salt were issued for the 
purpose The transactions in these yards resul- 
Ded in a surplus revenue over expenditure of 
Rs. 84,108 


Pearl and Chaak Fiiherlaa —While there 
is no prospect of a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival in the ohank trade 
was evidenced in the keen competition for the 
purchase of the last twoseasons'chanks A total 
of 809,257 chanks were fished during the year 
1987*88, which will letch a gross revenue of 
lU 67,280 The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied posslbill^ of the 
production of onttoral pearls near lurushadai 
island, Famban, started Inl 988 has been success- 
ful and there are now five years' old oysters 
Uving In the farm Another experiment In 
marung of chanks started In 1081 to study the 
rate of growth, mortality and migration of the 
dhank in its natural haunt, is conthmlng and 
BO far 2,820 chanks have been marked and 
liberated. 

TlM Jjttaukl Fiibertes -The Inland iWi- 
cries Si Madras compare nnfavonrably wi^ 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 


la the hot season and few of the many thouianda 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streazna 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result Is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in oonse- 
qnence The ohiel fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for Ita 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, ana various carps including Labeo, 
Oatla and the well-known favourite of sports* 
man in India the “ Mahseer," Oat-fishes 
and HUsa. In the Xllgiris. the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
NUgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched' 
and reared for the repleniahTtunt of the streams 
of the plateau Fishing rlfhtp <n the large 
irrigation tanks were tranif(fre4 l?om Govern- 
ment to local authorities fnas.y years ago; 
these tanks are now being rsn Oqulred by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department , the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations To breed 
the necessary fry, 5 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Qouraml^ 
obtained from Java, and EtiO'>lu8 suratcnsls 
which has the excelk at attribute of 
thriving and breeding as yeL in brackish as 
in fresh water , both protect heir eggs while 
developing, a useful haoit^ Both the Goaram> 
and Ktrophu are largely ' vegetarian in diet. 
The Department has beSn eidcavourlng to 
establish Oatla, the quick grovng carp of great 
economic Importance, into the Oauvery system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catla at 
almost all the aniouts and sluices in the Tanjore 
District A further activity is represented by 
the breeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larve of mosquitoes. 
These are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 


LI Rqnarittin —Perhaps a word Is 
necessary about this institution at Madras The 
buildiag was eonstruoted under the auspices of 
the Boperlntendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the pubUo on 21st, 
October 1009 Tbe Sapmntendent, Government 
Mnsenm, bad charge of the Aquarium for t«B 
years till 1910 when it was transferred to thr 
Department of Flshertee. Ever slnoe ite 0 ‘ 


being the first Institntkm of its kind In Asia... 
has Immensely popnlar with the publlo. 
The present building which is antiquated In 
design has sunk several feet below the generak 
levM^ the beadb, and during rains the floor is 
flooded with water causing loss of income to tii» 
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Aquarium and damage to the walls It ie 
therefore proposed to build a new and up'to-date 
bulldlngfor the Aquarium, with modern fittings 
and up-to-date equipment A total of 1,8«,780 
persons visited the Aquarium during 1987-88 
and the receipts amounted to Es 12,211 against 
an expenditure of Es. 7,871-9-0 

Deep Sea Ftehing and Beaearcb— The 

annuaireportof the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India lor 1988 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to onlv 2 44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands onlv 0 72 acre per head Is under 
food-crop, quite Insuflioient for even the present 
population, and that the population Is Increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions The finding of the census 
of 1981 is that Agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions 
Fisheries therefore is the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play Its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms If the catches of fish are to be 
Improved it is necessary to ascertain— 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms , and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 

The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
’Lady Gosohen ' was abruptly terminated In 
1981-82, as a measure of retrenchment Brief 
Urough the survey was It disclosed the existence 
of Important onshore fisheries unsuspected 
befme The wealth of fish off Hegapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attract the notice of Japanesefishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realized that If Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the ofl-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department The Yorkshire 
Motor Ooble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a suirf braten 
harbourlesB coast, and one was acquired in 
1880-31 In the years of depression however 
the financial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Ooble further experiments are being 
planned 

Boral Piselcaltare.— AS a result of the 
recommendation of the Boyal Oommlssion 
on Agriculture that practical measuree should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrlti<»i, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was Inaugurated In 1980 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots In the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,080 in 


the Presidency The work though begun In July 
1080 lasted only for IS months and had to be 
abruptly stoppMas a measiire of retrenchment 

It was, however, possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds In 08 villages 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these viUages were 
examined Though It has not been possible to 

J ;lve aatisfactoryhelp to the numerous enquirers 
or want of staff and funds advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells is 
being given as far as possible For a com- 
prehensive and intensive research on the various 
problems relating to the occurrence, life history, 
breeding seasons suitability fpr stocking waters, 
their food, conditions of growth, and the physical 
and chemical characters of the water suited for 
each, their enemies and diseases, etc , a scheme 
for a fresh water biological station was drawn 
up and sanctioned by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Eesearch in 1984, and is still 
awaiting allotment of funds 

Welfare Work — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department \ 
is the energy which it devotes to the lmprove«e 
ment of the condition of the fisherfoik On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
In 1987-88 on the west coast was 48 

The need lor special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfoik and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative sooletles to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for smne 
. years The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
I both on the West and East Coasts In the Presl- 
I denoy should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the anal(^ of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the FisheriM Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained InspM- 
tors and audltlim the books of the societies ^e 
Government partially accepted the reoonunenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training Institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work In 
elementary schools for the fisherfoik The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur. They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July 1987 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In ottier places schools wwe open- 
ed by the Department at the request of the 
fishwmen. A oomis^enstve scheme for the 
establishment of a Fisherlee Techneiogio^ 
Institution has been drawn up and snbmnted 
to Government 
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Beogal & Bill 

The flihing Telne of thli extenfive deltaks 
regloii Um pnmutty ta the enonnoni area occa- 
pfied by inland watezv — rlTen, oteeki. Jheels, 
and swamps,— to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. Thew swarm with fun and, as the Hlndn 
popnlatlon are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish'dlet which Is widely preva- 
lent among the better castee in the south, 
the demuid for fish is enormous. Kioe and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
popnlation and not less than 80 per oent of 
the people consume fish aa a tegular Item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1 6 per oent. of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2 6 in the 
Presideney, Eajshahl, and Dacca Divisions 
044,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 824,000 maintained by the sale of fish 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profeeeion Ae a 
Ush-water fisherman the Bengali is most In- 
r>nious, his traps and other devloee exceedingly 
idtever and effective — in many oaees too effective 
— eo eager la he for immediate profit, however 
flieagte this may be The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (ClupM sfisha ) which 
annnaDy migrates from the sea in innumerable 
mnttltudeh to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branehas of the Ganges and the other great 
rivets Other valued and abundant fishes ar^' 
the rohu (Labeo roAffa)and the katla {Catla 
cofla), mrigal {Ctrrfnna mngala), prawns and 
shrimps aoound everywhere Of Important 
fishes taken In the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
thronghout the Snnderbant, the bektl or betki 
Xofes ealearifer) and the mubets are the most 
esteemed . apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes ate the Mangoc- 
flsb or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
(Polynemug) pomfrets The eea-fisherles are 
M yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where idone coastal fishing Is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of Inferior design and construction 

Following the inquiry begun In 1006 by l^r 
C O Ou^, an investlgiUion of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay oi 
Bengal was nndertaken. the trawler Ooldtn 
Omen being employed for the purpose Tbs 
Malts showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and oapaUe of yielding 
lai^ quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
Uw aoqnlsttion of increased knowledge of the 
marine fanna, the results beiim published in 
the Becords and Memoln of the Indian Museum 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hoatatty of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage faculties and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Oalontta instead of seadbm them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a faUure 
nod was dropped With ever-tnoreasliig do- 
unad for fish in Oalontta and the oonourrent 
flw In itfioes, the prospects of remniMcative 
ttcraS'trawUng are now much more, steam- 
tcasUbig companies being floated in the imme 
diatc ftttnn. The trade is a dlfflknlt one to 


ir B Orissa. 

organise and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and eomprebeostve organlMUon the danger 
mn by the investing pubUo will be oonsIderaUe. 
Originally one Flsh^es Departm^t served the 
needs of ^ two provlnees of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was efleeted In 1823 after 
which fisheries In Bengal wore administered 
by the Dlrootor of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment In 1028 In Bihar and Orissa, 
Ftsherles form a section of the Department 
of Industries 

Bengal FIsherlee Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the eaae of Madiaa. Practically no coastal 
minor indnstrles exist, neither do the natu- 
ral oonditloas lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without much dllBoulty, and 
In the absenoe of a great trawl Industry whiMi 
alone might be able to caU Into existence fae- 
tctfiea devoted to the npUft^f the general 
utilization of fish bye-produpts iEMlt water 
Fieherles, however are vast ar<V vtrv to portant 
and these require to be dev<jk>^d Mientifloaily. 
Apart from this, much can ne done by Its 
ofiloers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish oontraotors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal Into their business and to t^tnduot it oo> 
operatively. Tbia is neoessarty t .trumely slow 
work, but a beginning has made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpoee of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal Is enormous and 
nothing but good can omne out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda 
During a la^ of 14 years after the closure of 
the FIsherlee Department, the price of fish in 
Calcutta has been soaring high almost to a 

K hlbltlve rate consequent on the rapidly 
reasing demand and tne unhealthy monopoly 
exercised by the small group of vested interests 
The economic condition of the actual fishermen 
was gradually becoming worse due to exploita- 
tion by the capitalists and the fisheries in general 
were getti^ depleted dne to various causes 
at work With the increase of dlstrese the public 
naturally have been clamouring for the re- 
establlslment of the Fisheries Department to 
jxotect the fisheries interests and to organise 
and develop the fishing industry on modem 
lines and to Improve the general economic 
condition of the flsherfolk. The Bengal Govern- 
ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
Expert to survey the exlsitng condition of the 
Fishing Industry in the Province and to suggest 
schemes of development with a view to augment 
the fish food supply, to examine the ways and 
means of bringing about a reduction luthe mllng 
jNieee of fish, and to stimulate commercial 
eotexivUe in speedier transport, better marketing 
arrangements, the establishment of Cold Stores 
and^otoriee for fish by-prodnets. 

The services of Dr.M. Bamaswaml Natdn from 
the Madras Fisheries Depaitmmit wtth a vast 
experience In fishery industry both In India and 
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Europe, were refiulsitloned by the Bengal 
Government for appointment here as the 
Fisheries Expert and he commenced bis 
work of survey from the Ist December, 1987 
and submitted his report in December last 
which Is under consideration of Government 
It is hoped that as a result of his Eeport the 
former Fisheries Department would be revived 
and the Fishing Industry placed on a more 
efficient, well organised and sound basis 


Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Daoea in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in tiie various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local Industry of very ancient standing , their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Oeylon ohank fisheries already 
alluded to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save In Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay Is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work In Improving ourmg 
methods, in Introducing canning and In the 
development of minor marine Industeles parti 
cularly those connected with utilisation 
of by products 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of ’‘Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters In 1020 and began 
work in May IMl off Bombay The experi- 
ment continued until February 1022, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Oovoro- 
ment of Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type d could not be met by 
tales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been Installed at the prln 
eipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
speolal facilities are needed also for rapid 
oozing, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches More than this a chani.e 
Is needed In the medlnvai conditions under 
which the local fish market Is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species nf edible fish, such os 
katei, pain, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skato which formed on the avenge 
S5 per oeot of the total oateh but which Is so 
lltue esteemed locally that It sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, the two latter years of which will alwavs 
remain an eventful date in its history This 
progressisin a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the Introduction of 
rMorms among them is a very gradual process, 
M strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr H T 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933 
The volume is a storehouse of Information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade In general, and containV 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoptiq^ 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of tf e 
Presidency may bo improved 

Mr Sorley has observ'ed that the Industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
■apply of flsn discloses no signs of diminution 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous In companson with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum 

Mr Sorlej ’s more important recommendations 

are — 

1 The establishment of a marine aquarium 
In Bombay and Karachi, If they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does 

2 The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
Information 

3 The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government , and 

4 The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research 

Mr Sorlev in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
lauoflites to transport fish to the consuming 
oe nto e e in Bombay from the catching sites 

New Era Started —A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment Implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. The 
experiment was undertaken In co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of toe experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Eoyal Indian Navy 
(then the RIM.) and suitable alterations wsrs 
made on It to adapt It to the purpose of a oarriiw 
launch The results achieved by the worldng 
of this launch were very encouraging. Ibe 
Tapldity with whito the fish was transportod In 
a much fresher state than had till thra been 
possible aroused the interest of the flshenneii, 
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who realised the benefit to their trade ot using 
fut motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields 

Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1984 an order for the construction of two 
launches the ** Lady Sykes '* and the “ Sir 
Frederick Sykes ’’ for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every yeai- since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels The following four 
vessels were built by Go\emment — 

(1) The "Lady Sykes”. (2) the "Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes”, (3) the “ Lady Brabourno” and 
(4) the ” Lord Brabourno ” 

The last mentioned A'essel was built at the 
Rojal Indian Navel Dockyard and is a groat 
Improvement both In point of dlsignand engine 
equipment cm her predecessors The special 
feature of this vessel Is its insulated fish hold 
and its companUhely large carrjlng capacltv 

The launches have b( en operating between 
Bombay and the ICana.a const They trans- 
x)rted during the short fishing season in 1938-39, 
a total of 617,964 lbs of fish, which would 
normallv have never come to Bombay The 
success that attended the working of the launch- 
es encouraged private individuals to invest In 
similar vensels to transport fish The number 
of privately owned launches at presentis eight 

The stimulus to commercial enterprise as the 
result of the operation of the launches is borne 
out bv tlie establishment of an ice factory at 
Chendia, a port in the Xanara District The 
factory has been set up mainly to cater for the 
needs of the launches, which will thus, to some 
extent, be relieved from the necessity of carrying 
such large quantities to Bombay as before 
The establishment of the Ice factory at Chendia 
brings the number of the ice factories on the 
coast to two, one having already been started at 
Malwan, a port In the Jlatnaglrl District 

The >ear also witnessed the establishment 
of a dry ice factory In Bombay, bringing the 
number of such factories to two These factories 
are making special efforts to meet the needs of 
the fishing Industry 

A imlque feature of the Bombay Government's 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go In for these on an extensive 
scale Tlie benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which alms at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eUminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
alao been set up The function of this borean 
will be to collate and supply Information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries The 
Information collected by the bureau will be 
ntefol to the fishing industry, as it will famish ( 
information not now Bvallabie to them | 


The mme important sea-fish are pomfrets* 
sole and sea-perches among which are Inctaded 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Setama spp.) often 
attaining a verv large else and notable as the 
chief source of *‘tish-muws** or ** sounds,** 
largely exported from Bombay tor eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest ot Bom- 
bay fishing boats hall from the coast between 
Biissein and Snrat These boats are beauU* 
fully constructed, attain a considerable lizo» 
and are capable of keepina the sea for weeks 
together In the season they fish prisolpatly 
off the Enteb and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Unit of Cambay Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several honrs 
snd hauled at the turn of the tide The ehiet 
catches are bombd (Bombay ducks), pomfiets 
and jew-flsiics The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung tbrouah the mouth 
apon linos stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnaffiri 
and Eajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of flshlna boat, spedallv designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Inne hauls of boniro seer 
(a large form of mackerel) o^d allied fishes are 
often made during the aea^^on firOm beptember 
to January and later of shark au3 ny fish For 
the latter specially large powerral nets are 
smployed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishlog boats are employed 
os small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in sixe 

The provision of cold stoi&ie facilities In 
Bombay marksanewdeparfureln the marketing 
of perishable products and eomtaodltles and Is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist Is developing 
a greater interest In fish than heretofore These 
farilities have been mainly designoil with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available In the 
Bombay market 

Inland Fkberies. — Government at the begin- 
ning of 1936 approved of a scheme for the develop- 
ment of Inland fisheries la the Presidency A 
start In the first instance will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
been obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment 

The experiment will be extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Ba. 10,000 for Inland fisheries 
work 

In Sind considerable sea-flshlng is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soornwl, shark, rays 
and jew-flshes In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster btds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and it 
limited to a few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes Is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for fhese purposes and the export of such eeed 
pearls to China (or use in medicine ceased many 
years ago Considerable fisheries exist in tbe 
Blvcr Indus, chiefly for the fish known at 
jpaila, which are annuallv leased out by 
I Government for about £• 20,000 
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The exiitenoe of small pearl llsberies almost Bombay Fresldency's resources In respect 
wltbln Bombay city Itself, will corneas a sur- of edible oysters are very limited , There are 
prise to many The fisheries dot Bombay City few places suited to the cuftlvatlon of oyster 
seaface on its south>westem and north-eastern particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
sides Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster in the Batnagiri and Eanara districts The 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at oyster beds Oysters found elsewhere in the 
various places in the Eolaba district, lacing Pudency are generally small and undersized. 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harbonr. In the OnU of Cutob two pearl fisheries 
The south-western site in Bombay City where exist, one for the true pearl oy^, the other 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered lo the window-pane oyster The former is 
is situated in blocks Nos 8 to 7 of the Back carried on by Blls Hlglmeas the Maharaja of 
Bay reclamation scheme Pearl beds are also Jamnagar, tM other partly by this Prince 
found in the Earachf harbour These pearls and partly by the adminfariaation of His 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but Highness the Maharaja Qaekwar of Baroda 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers The latter Industry owes its local existence to 
are of Indlflerent quajjty the enterinlse of the Baroda Oovemment which 

In 1005 obtained the services on deputation 
The revenue derived from the various pearl of Mr J Homeli, formerly Director of Fisheries 
fisheries Is meagre They are not leased out in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient Marine potentialities ol the Baroda territoriea 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds in Kathiawar 


Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste The Delta conRists of a series of saucer-shaped 
are consumed by Burmese people The value islands, many of which have embankments 
of fish imported from foreign ooantries (chiefly round the greater part of them along the north* 
from Straits Settlements) was 11.46 lakhs in east and west, in the hollows of these islands 
1987-86 The exclusive right of flsl^g through- most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
out the province of fiorom belongs by custom floods which overflow the embankment during 
of the country to Government, and the Burma October the young fry come down-country from 
FlslMriei Act provides for the protection of this Upper Burma 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of It to 

the people sabjeot to certain restrictions for the Licenses for fishing In all open fisheries are 
conservation of the fish issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 

scribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
Rcveniie — The economic value of any Implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, comes from Mergtu District where not only is 
be gauged by the revenue it yields The fisheries the Pearl Industry carried on, but leases for 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 32 56 collecting green snails and sea slugs are Issued 
lakhs per annum during the last deoennium) 

and therefore they are one of the most Important The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
sources of national wealth The demand ds- thesea-coastare(l)Kakkuyan,(2) Kathabaung 
dined to elghty-one percent of this amount in (8) Kathahmyin and (4) Kabaln These are 
the year 1087-88 owing to trade and economic de- generally made Into salt fish The creek and fredi 
pression Some open lakes, pools of water and water fish from fisheries are generally ngaUiu. 
•mall rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and ngayan and nyagyt Most of them are sola 
•released by Government to the highest and best fresh, but some are converted Into salt fish 
bidders at public auction for periods varying The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
from one to five years The total number of lease nsHiPiaiat^. Ngagyvn and Ngamyvnyxn Ka^ 
able fisheries in the province Is 3,886 of which laung «tad Ifgapmm which are found in small 
1,622 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 617 In quantities elMWbere in India are sold in abun- 
Maabln— one of the five districts In that division dance in the Rangoon market. 


The Pnnjab. 

District work activities consist mainly in Gurdaspur, Hoshlarpur, Amritsar, Oujranwala, 
patrolling rivers and streams, catching and Gujrat, Sialkot, Jhelu, JuUundur, Ludhiana, 
prosecuting poachers and issuing fishing licences Hissar, Lahore and Sheikhupura, and fairly 
The number of fishing licences issued during good in Ferosapur, Attock and Kawalplnol 
the year was 7,070 districts Thei^ was no extraordinary mor&lity 

among fish in ahF river or stream in the Pnnjab, 
The year 1937-38 was unfavourable from the The l^eet fish baught with Rod and Line onflie 
fishing point of view. There was incessant Beas River, in Sangra District, during the year 
rains during the winter which did not permit was a Mahseer of 524 lbs In wel&t, while 
the rivers to become dear and flahable for a another fldi cau|^t with a net welded 40 lbs. 
long period Consequ^tly the catches at 202 Angling Licences for trout fishing in 
flshermeq were reported to be poor In Kangra, Eulu were issued. The Anglers were, on the 
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whole, satisfied with the sport they obtained 
A trout caught with a net in the Beas measured 
82' X 16', and was 10 Ibe in weight whilst 
another trout caught with Rod and Line on a 
Miimow weighed 6 lbs Heavy floods during 
Axigust and September, 1037, did extensive 
damage to fish in the river Several trout were 
picked up burled under sand in the Beas 
The raising of trout in the Baspa river in 
Bashahr State has been a good success and aulte 
a number of them have been seen both above 
and below the springs where ova were planted 
Fish measuring from 16' to 18' in len^h and 
weighing 8^ to 4^ lbs, were caught by Anglers 
in the Baspa river in May, 10S8 

Research A comparison of the fertility 
of ova from wild and domesticated trout was 
continued during the year The mortality 1 


amongst ova from domesticated fish was 20 
per cent and iufertiUty 10 per oent In the 
case of wild fish the figures were 65 per oent 
and 25 per oent respectively 

I Crossing of lUlnbow Trout Ova with Brown 
Trout Milt gave interesting results The crossed 
I ova became eyed and some of them batdxed 
out successfully 

The year marked an extension of Besearob 
Activities of the Fisheries section, and schemes 
for the survy of trout waters, carp farming and 
the introduction of exotic species were 
sanctioned 

Investigations on the economics of carp 
farming show the possibility of establishing a 
profitable fish farming industry In ponds and 
tanks 


Travancore. 


This State has aflUlatod fisheries to the 
Department of Aniculture and with the help 
of one offloer trained in Bladras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is beinu 
worked out Special attention has been given 
to the regulation of fisheries In backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the In- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production Useful work has been 


done by one of the offie^n in eloeldatlng the 
Ufe-hlstorles of the motL^sJu&hlt food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methodi of ourlng fistn 
are oelng Introduced. A ^ cok? Storage plant 
has been erected in Trivandrum for freeslng 
and preserving fish Work regarding the popu- 
larisation of frozen fish is being undertaken 
Special Schools have been opened for the 
education of fisher lads Certain rules have also 
been passed by Ooveraiaeot recently for the 
grant of loans for the ^nouragement of fish 
industries In the State 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision of law In British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright aeorues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which thwe Is now no regls- 
ttakion of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Aot XJIY 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act made snob 
modifications In the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1611 as appeared to be desirable for adapthig 
its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Aot of loii was brought into 
force in India by proclamation In the Oatetisl 
of India on October 80, 1012. Under a. 27' 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
leglslaturo of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Aot in 1 ts application 
to the possession, and It is nnder this power 
^at the Indian Act of 1014 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The! 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled j 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and p r oce dur e, and some material 


modifloationB of them in their applications 
translations and musical compositions In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole rlf^t to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, suolect to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of ths work. The pro- 
visions of the Aot as to meobanlca) instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions ** The 
majority of Indian melodies," It was explained 
in Council, "have not been published, 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph It is Impossible 
in many oases to identifv toe original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to neat 
variety of notation and tune. To meet thMe 
conditions s. » of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning nny 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reprodnoed 
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Bren In the earlleat davB ot the British occu' 
patlon the deetnictlon of the foreete In many 
parts of India Indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the Importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1856 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry In India, for It was 
then that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organl* 
satlon was rapldlv extended to the other pro- 
vinces The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacltv 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by eflorts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular manc^ment, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadllv from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been th« opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in I.ord 
Dalbousle’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply Justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property ot 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portanoe of which it Is hardly possible to over- 
estimate 

Types of Forest- — More than one-fiftb 
of the total area of British India (Including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unolasaed State forests 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of Individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated , In the 
protected forests the record of rights Is not 
so oomplete, the aoorual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated , while in the un- 
olasaed forests no systematic manamment is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounta 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of Britteh India 
(Indndiug the Bhan States) on Slst March 
1830 was 249,710 square miles or 22 6 of the 


total area This was classod as follows 
ReseiA^ed 107,763 , Protected 6,268 , Unelassed 
State 135,604. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Gape Comorin and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan tb the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there io, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Bajpntaua, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 2(1 
inches The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia aro/^ica), which however In the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year These 
forests which extend over large areas In the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
beak and sal forests 

(3) Evergreen forests — These occur In re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
layan tract, and tbe moisture parts of Burma 
are characterized by tbe great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation 

(4) Hill fdrests — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks magnolias and laurels, while 
In Assam and Burma the Khasla pine (Pifius 
khtuya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree Is the deodar 
{Cedrut deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
assodattoD with oaks or blue pinefPtfiui MwelM), 
towards its upper limit tbe deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below It are found extensive forests ot 
the long-needled pine (Pfaus longifolia) which 
Is tappM for resin. 

(5) Littoral lorests.— These ocoor on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (RMzophortae) Behind the mangrove 
belt is an Important type of forest occaslonalty 
inundated by high tides, In which the most 
valuable species is the "sundri" {HerUi$ra 
jomtt) 
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Forest PoUej. — liie general policy oi cue 
Oovemment of India in relation to foreite was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the claMlflcatlon 
of the ateaa nnder the control of the Depart 
ment into four broad elaiaei, namely — 

(a) Foreete the pt«Mrvatlon of which is 
eMential on climatic or physical grounds. Ihose 
are usnally sltnated in niUy country whore the 
retention of forest growth is of vital Importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
Umbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
fcnrests of Northern, Central.and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
Inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(d) Pasture lands.— These are not “ forests ** 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object 

AdmlniatraUon — -The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The In^ctor-Generalof Forests is also President 
of the Forest Kesearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under the Consti- 
tution of 1910 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they bad 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Beforros Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, reconunended that they be trans- 
ferred In other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province The Constitution 
of 1935 included Forests in the Schedule of 
Provincial subjects throughout India. 

Territorial charges.— The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles , 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 

g ovinces confining three or more olrdee also 
ve a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service , these Dlvftlons in most 
oases correspond to civil districts Each Division 
contains a number of Banges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Bangers or Deputy Bangers, heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Banges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 


Non-territorial changes.— Apart from terrtto- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature oouneeted with 
Forest Besearch and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties 

The Forest Service— The Forest Servloe 

comprises three branches — 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 offloers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- Oenersl of Forests, 
chief Conservators Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The oflioen 
of this service sre recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed In 
the Indian Forest Service (Becruitment) Buies, 
1028 — 


(a) by nomination in England in aeoordanos 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be pr scribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council . 

ib) by competitive exaiximtlon in India In 
accordance vtth such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Oovemor-Qtneral in Council , 


(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in In%.h otherwise than 
by competitive e;.4mlnBtlon , 

(d) by tbe promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Service 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision Is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference In regard to the provinciallsatlon 
of the Indian Forest Service 

In Bombay and Burma, where Forests in 1919 
became transferred subject new services called 
the Bombay and Burma Forest Services Clsss I, 
were create to take the place of the Indlao 
Forest Service 

(2) The Indian Foreat ^giaeeriii| 
Service — This service was created In 1919 but 
since 1922 no farther recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to tbe Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineexs and some have resigned 
or have rethed Tbe future strength is 
not expected to remain at more than 
three , « e (one each in Bombay, Madras and 
Punjab) 
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(8) llbe Provincial Servloe.—Formeriy It 
ooniittad of Extra Deputy and Extra Atiistani 
Oouaervatori of Forests All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 

J lualifled to hold a major charge were trans* 
erred to the Indlui Forest Service In ld20 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservators has 
been abolished and the service now consists of 
Extra Assistant Conservators only The 
fixation of the strenrth of the persoanel of 
the service rests with the local Oovemments 

Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 1920, the Provin- 
cial Service course ceased to exist from 1928 
The I F S College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service and 
as a measure of economy 
(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600) The Rangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres— the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), the 
Burma Forest School at Pylnmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces) These 
three Institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912 respectively The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
Is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes 

The whole problem of the organisation and 
training of Forest Offlcers was thrown into the 
melting pot by the 1085 Constitutional reforms 
and has not yet been settled Recruitment 
for the Indian Forest Service having ceased, 
because Forests ha\o become Provincial, the 
Provincial Governments have to take measures 
for filling appointments as members of the old 
I F.S through retirement and otherwise cease 
to hold them As Forests cannot properly 
be divided Into Provincial watertight depart- 
ments a system of all India organisation of 
training and service may be resuscitated, but 
that could onlv be done through provincial 
co-operation and the new Provincial Oovemments 
have not yet had time to consider the matter 

Dehra Don Forest Cdlewa— The Forest 
College at Dehra Dun completed the slxtysecond 
year of its existence In March 1939 As a result 
of the economic depression and oonsequent 
retarenohment it was closed for two years In l9S3t 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Rangers 
from the RrovinoeB. 

The College owes Its origin to a memorandum 
submitted September 1887 by Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General of Forests 
to the (Government of India, in which he urged 
the desirability of creating a national Forest 
BchO(^ in India, with the object of t>rei>aiing 
students for the executive charge of a range 
and of enabling Forest Rangers to qualify for 
promotion to the superior staff. Foresixy, he 
said, must cease to be a subject of foreign 


introduction it must become naturalised before 
it could be regarded as established on a safe and 
permanent basis 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to-day been 
largely realised All over India, the executive 
char^ of ranges and even divisions is now being 
held by students of Dehra Dun or the daughter 
college at (^imbatore, and students of the 
College have become heads of the Service In 
other parts of the British Empire 

During these 62 years the area under the 
control of the Forest Department has Increased 
from about 18,000 square miles in 1877 to about 
250,000 square miles, which is nearly 23 per cent 
of the whole area of British India Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the production of timber The whole 
area of 250,000 square miles has been surveyed 
and demarcatea, and nearly 73,000 square 
miles are under properly sanctioned working 
plans 

In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 
only form of forest management possible To- 
day, there are available detailed tables of yield 
and volume, and much knowledge of the sylvl- 
oultural requirements of individual species has 
been accumulated Forests ha^ e been provided 
with a network of roads and flrelines 

Speaking of the progress made during these 
years, Mr C G Trevor, the Inspector-General of 
Forests, at the reopening of the College in 1935^ 
said that forestry as developed lu India was the 
equal of that In any other country in the world 
Sylvicultural systems quite different from any- 
thing existing on the Continent of Europe had 
been developed to meet India’s particular needs, 
and while most countries deal with a very 
limited number of species, forestry in India was 
concerned with every type of vegetation, from 
tropical rain forest to temperate coniferous 
I forest 

Reaearoh — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organise the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working A com- 
meneement in organized forest research wm at 
last made in 1906 by the Mtablishment, at 
the instance of Sir Satnthlll Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector- Genenl 
of Forests who is also the Preciident. 'There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical tnuning and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of eii^rts if and when properly quaUfied The 
Wood Technology, Paper ^p Wood Pr o escv a - 
tlon and Seasoning Sections are In charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training In their various subject In Ruropc 
and America 
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As a result of IVIi.B. S Pearson's long and 
able administration of the Forest Boonomlc 
Brandi, the Government of India now have at 
Debra Dun a scries of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories wltliout parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done In 
them id dally exemplified by the unending 
stream of Inquiries received from persons doing 
business m timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers lu charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency Is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion ol 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machlnerv obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this, steady progreu has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests 

Forest Prodacts.— Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two nuln heads— (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other ptoducts such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, finres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 860 million 
cubic feet This was undertaken a few years 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success It was hoped in 
Madras by atiUslng modem American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the flnu result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was Justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan Is for the 
employment of American me^odi. American 
logging machinery was purchase and an 
American expert engaged to take chaiM of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wtue-epread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of medianioal methods for the extraction of 
timber bad to be suspended Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hmids of contractors who are regarded as on 


the whole trustworthy If suffiolsnt oonteol over 
their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries.— The important role 
which the forests of a country play in Its general 
oommercial welfare and in providing emffioy- 
ment for its population is not always fully 
recognised. 


If accurate estimates were available for India, 
they would no doubt show that aiMurt from the 
lungle population which Is dlrewy dependent 
on the (oresta and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters, sawyen, cartels, oarrlers, raftsmen and 
others working in and near them, amptoyment 
on an enormous scale Is provided to pmona 
engaged in working up the raw produets. 
Among these latter may be mentioned oarpenteii, 
wheel-wrlgbts. eoopers. boat-builders, iasneis, 
tope-maken. iao*manafaetaren, basket^maketa, 
and many other claaeee of skilled iabouisn. Tbs 
Indian oensns shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In British India 
and nearly a further half mlUlon in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the aotnala, 
as much forest labour is not wdOb-tlme labour, 
devoting seven or eight monila n the year to 
forest work and the rest to agnouituie. With 
the opening up of the fonets, the extension of 
I systematic working, the wider use of known 
producte, and the possible discovery of new 
I products, a steady and extensive development 
of tndnstrles dependent on the foreete of 
India may be confidently a»Vlolpated In the 
future. 


Financial Besnlts —The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during ths 
past 70 years has been steadv Gross revenue, 
before the recent world wide depression oaused 
a temporary dlsorganlsatloDOf all trades steadily 
increased until It amounted to some Be 6 orores 
a year, surplus revenue amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent of gross revenue Most of the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady Increase of 
surplus 


Agencies —An agency has been established 
In India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber Indian timber marketlaif 
In England (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner lor India This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, bsoauie, 
according to the official explanation, **tlie 
intense oonsetrvatism hi English timber trad# 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satiafaotory sales very difficult”. 


BIbUograptay.— A la«e number «>* b^«tos 
md other pnoUcatloos bae been iss^ by ^ 
Poreet Beeearch institute. »nd 
Ban be obtained from the Pwuldent, F^Jt 
Beeeardi Institute and College, Hew Fonst, 
Debra Dun, U F. 
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XXPO&TB 
(▲nimal £000) 



1928-20 

1981-82 

1982-88 

1988-84 

1 1934-86 

j 1935-36 

1936-37 

1987-38 

Timbiox 

Teak 

1,187 

468 

1 884 

&. (000) 

61,31 

B (000) 

90 41 

R (000) 

1J1,72 

R (000) 

1,46,05 

R (OOfl 

86i 

<i per ton) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17) 

(K per 

(229) 

0 . ton) 

(210) 

(R per 

(192) 

0 ton) 

(210) 

(R pel 
c ton 
(206 

Deal and Pine 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


(£ per ton) 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

: -« 

Other Timbers 

43 

21 

26 

20.01 

18,64 

21,72 

29,84 

22,61 

Bailway Sleepers 

~ 

- 

- 


— 


- 

I - 


1,180 

479 

860 

82.22 

1.09,05 

1,38.44 

1,76,79 

26,3 

British Bmplre 

1 «7% 

69% 

76% 

76% 

74% 

73% 

78% 

16% 

By land . | 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 


MiinTraoTTTSis 

Tea Chest 









Wood Pulp 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 


Matohas 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Other Manafao- , 

tures (g) . 

16 

12 

IS 

2 02 

1 22 

1 18 

1 68 

8 1 

1 

16 

12 

18 

2 02 

1 22 

1 

1.68 

3 1 


IMPOSTS 
(Assoal £000). 


TlMBn. 

Teak .. .. 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£perton) 

Other libers (e ) . 
Bailway Sleepers.. 

1028-20 

1081-82 

1982-88 

1088-84 

1084-86 

1086-86 

1986-87 

1987.8( 

186 

8 

109 

% 

64 

k ( 006 ) 
11,08 
(B pero 

(06) 
688 
(B pero 

(64) 

21,61 

B.(000) 

7.08 

ton) 

SS 

ton) 

B (000) 
1,08 
(B per 

(B per 

B 000) 
6,51 

0 ton) 

(108) 

8.76 

o.ton) 

a 

B ( 06 l 
2,17,6 

dpt 

c ton 
(128 
14,0 
(B p< 
0 . ton 




246 

87 87 

82 68 

2 fdoj 

1 26 06 

t,6f,4 

Britlah Xmidre 

17% 

11% 

12% 

6% 

6% 

11% 

0% 

87? 

By land 

d |1 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 1 

d 



* From 1st April, 1087, the sUtlstlcs of the foreign sea>bonie trade of British India inoln 
the trade of British India Mrith Banna and e»$lude the direct trade of Burma with other forel) 
oonntiles 


e—Bxdadlaf slesptis d—Hot available after 19t4.£S (£880,000). 

(i)>— Bzoluding fumitore, cabiaetware, reexports. 
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IMP0BT8 
(Annual £000) 



1928-20 j 

1931-82 

1932-38 

1933-84 1 

1984-85 

llO 35-86 

1086-87 

1987-88* 

Manufactures 





R (000) 

R (000) 

R ( 000 ) 

R (000) 

Tea (Thests 

407 

850 

356 

400 

52,08 

58,17 

66,27 

71,70 

Wood Pulp 

811 

270 

166 

208 

26,18 

20,48 

14,66 

17,17 

Matches 

Other Manufactu- 

129 

8 

4 

6 

02 

1,00 

48 

20,44 

res (g) 

01 

32 

94 

94 

20,87 

22,05 

20,44 

28,19 


1,028 

660 

620 

703 

99,26 

1,02,80 

91,75 

1,87,50 


• See foot note. 

9 — Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exporta. 

EXPORTS 
(Annual £000) 



' 1928-20 i 

1 ! 

1 1931-32 

1982-38 

1033-34 

1 934-35 1 1936-86 

1 1986-87 

1987-88* 


1 1 




R (OOU) 

R ( 0 C)|) 

a ( 600 ) 

B ^ 000 ) 

Lac 

6,483 

1,380 

932 

1,648 

8,29,96 

1 , 68,86 
(R per 
cwt ) 

2.34,21 

1,62,18 

(£ per ton) 




(R per 
cwt ) 

(R per 
cwt ) 

(R per 
cwt ) 

(174) 

(50) 

(45) 

(61) 

(56) 

(82) 

1 (28) 

(24) 

Rubber 

1,499 

334 

66 

234 

65,89 

88,71 

1 1,04,08 

88,88 

Myrobalane . 

(a)659 

(a)409 

(fl)484 

(a)444 

^a)51,51 

(a)50,98 

(a)42.04 

(a)51,81 

Sandalwood 

(5)823 

(5)288 

(5)105 

(5)168 

(5)17,80 

(5)20,86 

(5)24.00 

(5)28,95 

Cardamoms 

154 

93 

100 

159 

16,81 

18,98 

18,25 

81,62 

Cutch 

70 

31 

28 

28 

1 4,77t 

6,07t 

6 , 0 &t 

60t 

Rosin . . 1 

82 

14 

20 

8 

1,80 

78 

1 

2,06 

56 


a — Indudea extract. b— Inclodea oil. t Includes gambler. * See foot note. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


Rosin. 

Turpentine ud | 
Subs^nte . 

1928-20 

1081-32 

1082-88 

1088-84 

1084-85 

198S-86 

1086-87 

1087-88* 

28 

19 

21 

0 

12 

8 

25 

9 

R (000) 

4 49 

1.48 

R.(000) 

8,78 

1,28 

V 

1,88 

1 


* From 1st April, 1087, the statlsUes of the foreign sea-borne trade of British India isciiid* 
the trade of Brltiim India with Burma and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
foieigD oouBbies. 




ABXi o» roBUf I.An>f, Omnnnui or Pboooob, a»» mrunn urn XxmDirvmr or Foust DB^msHT rom th* Yea» l036-r7. 
(8<nm* : Afumal Return ofStatietiee nlatutf to Forest Admmistmtion tn Br India ) 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations— The year 1027 law the 
oommenoemeiit of Beam wlreleM Mrvloes on 
the Hareonl lyatem between India and the 
United Kingdom Powerful tranemittlng and 
receiving etatloni erected at Poona and Dhond 
re3peoti>eIy by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land Unei with the 
Central Telegraph Office In Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegneu and Grimsby are simllariy 
eonneeted with the General Post Office In London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without Intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at eitiier end The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet In height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was inangacated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
In rates by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegraph Co , which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has oecome merged in the 
new compai^ now known as Cables and Wireless 
Ltd The Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
Indian Radio and Cable Communlcatlms 
Company Lr4 The same CQmpan\ also works 
• direct wireless service between l^mbay and 
Tukio, which was opened in 1933 

The Inland wireless stations at Delhi and AUa* 
ha bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such 
Tlie wireless Installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet ali the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India l^ew stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes have been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in flight, the most up-to-date system ha^g 
been Installed 

The Indian coast stations have been main 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
Improvements effected The high-speed eonif- 
nuous-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaiadon (Rangoon) have proved extre- 
m^'ty santiaotory and a large portion of the 
Waffle between Muthem India and Burma is 
regularly worked by this direct route Instead 
of the drtnitoiis route eia Calcutta. The 
trafllo is interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric Intwfsrcnoe, particularly during the 
hot weather but the dlfflctUtlee have been 
largely overemiM by handspeed working during 
the worst periods 

In December 1086 a zadlo-telej^one service 
was opened between Madras and ^ngoon, by 
means of which telephonic oommniUcatlon can 
be obtained between aO places In India connect- 
ed to the trunk tel^one system and many 
plaoss in Boitna service Involved the I 

ccmstmctlon of a large amount of new and nm I 
tp-date apparatus noth at Madras and at 
Bangoon I 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombav Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a Aim 
new station equipped with modem apparatus 
was erected and taken Into service at Santa Crui, 
Just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations In India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum Telegrams are also passed by 
wireless between Madras end Colombo when 
the normal route Is Interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pUot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay and 
Rangoon 

Snfety nt Son.— A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent yean 
has been the provision o/ dlreotlon-findiag 
apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta md Kararhl and 
facilities at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped witii direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and that 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour All ships eoniiptd with wlnldM 
direction finders wil tew be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast Improved 
arrangements (or broadcasting time signala, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea An elaborate system of radio services In 
connection with civil aviation has been 
developed espeoiallj for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
Karachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras 

Badlo-telepbond Swrvloe.— An event of 
considerable Importance was the Inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May l, 1988, when Hl« Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoara, the (ben 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening ot 
the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system iriiloh has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Radio aoa 
Cable Communloattoos Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone lervloe woa limited 
to Bombay and Foooa at the Indian end aad 
to the United Kingdom at the otoer, but 
facIUtlee for conversatkm with other plooea 
were epeedily arranged, until It srot poMlblt 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, AuotfralU, South 
Africa and many other porta of the world. 
Similarly, there was a grodnol extenslcm ot the 
area covered In India, and every importiiri 
etty In India can be nlimed In telephoiuo cost- 
munloatlon wttb Bnglnnd Md the rest o( the 
worid 
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Mmut technic*! problems *re involved In the > stantlal funds for the purpose A sped* 

e irfeotion of the Indi*>En|il*Dd wireless inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
iephone, not the least of whl(m is the ensur* Iwas the constant growth of revenue from 
ing of secrecy When the service was first Customs duties on Imports of wireless material 
opwed, reports from ordinary broadcast listen* This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
ers in ail parts of the country and as far afield on the part of the pubiic for further broadcastlna 
as Ceylon indicated that eon^e^Bations could be services and on the other hand a prospect of 
" tapped “ with the greatest ease, but later substantial profits to Government through the 
** secrecy gear *' was installed increase of Imports of witekss apparatus 


Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so. 
however, he has to plaoe a deposit with the 
Telegraph AuUiorJtics. 

Liberal allowance is made at the discretion 
of the observing operator for periods during 
which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so Uuit the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only 
(Allowance Is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective cemversation ) 

Brondonstteff — For several yean. limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Bad}o Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitUng seta employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
fin ancially by a Goverttment contribution based 
upon the revenue from license fees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to Uie memben of thote clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook tlu) entire responsibility 
for the programmes 

After negotiations extending over sevexal 
yearsi, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines simtlar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Oorporaiion, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Bxo^ney the Viceroy in July 1027 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These statlmis had each an aerial input 
of one and a half kilowatts, the same as that 
of the 2LO stations in London, of whidi they 
are practioedly duplicates. The programmes 
were so arranged that both Indian and 
European music were broadcast dally and the 
newt bulletins and market aad weather reports 
were read h) two languages. 

iDdlan State Broadeiatliig Service.— 
The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up fa 108(1 and It* operations have since 
been coaduded by the GovemiiiMit of bulia, 
is the Oomuumioatione Department Govern- 
ment for this purpose fonned an Indian State 
Broadcasting Service and instituted a Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Omnmittee, represent- 
ative of the non-ofiteial pubUo in aasodatlon 
with the Departmental oAdaU, to keep them 
in tooflh with pnhDo opinhm. The 
Committee has as its ohairman the Mnnbar 
of the Vieeroy's Bxeodive Oounofl In charge 
of the snhisot 

Government, avalUng thenuelves of an 
improvement in their finanolai oondltlon, in 
1034*88 decided upon a laife development of 
their broadcasting service and aObcated suh- 


Tbe first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a high power 
medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi 
This station was actually opened on 1st Janu- 
arvlOSfi Its wave length is 340 metres 
(882 kc/s) The waveleni^h was somewhat in- 
conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erect^ It 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built The Bombay wavelength has 
since been changed 

The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting In India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
In 1935 and was largely instrumental in the 
Initial organization of the new Delhi station 

Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station In Delhi, 
Intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the InstuUation of modem high-power trans- 
mission equipments In place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
I similar modem sUtion would be opened in 
Madras The thorough investigation of general 
broadoaaUng problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
revision of these plans, and through his 
Instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
C!orporation lent India in the early months of 
1986 the services of Mr H. L Eirke. 

A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated (3ovemment engaged 
Mr G W Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
in the world, to be their principal engineer 
for oonstmetion and research work Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion wepared by these experts 
were placed in Deoember 1036 It includes new 
10 kw short-wave transmitters for Bmnbay 
and Ckloutta and one 10 k w and one 6 k w 
short-wave transmitters for broadcasting and 
experimental work in Delhi It also includes 
a 10 k,w short-wave transmitter for 
Madras, for service throughout the Madras 
Presidency, and a 200 watt medium-wave 
transmitter for Mailras City All this 
apparatus will be of the most modem 
type. This will make for economy in working 
and should give purity ot rendering unexoeilea 
.in any other oountry The short-wave jdaat 
jts oonsidered of gpuX Importanoe. ae it win 
,|«ovide a measure of servke lor ilie whole of 
: India The medium-wave tomsmltten am 
intended to give a ffrst-grade servlot on In* 
{oxj^lve reoelven In tM lam* town*, Imt 
i oinBfl to otmoralittlo MndSiGiis In findln 
'dXi il» eusot b* , 
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expected to provide • flrst*grade service at Ltoeaett — Broadcast reodvlng lioeQcei ate 
distaaces more than SO to 50 miles from the iasned at Head Post Offlces at a fee of ten ropets 
special areas for which they are Intended per year, and oover the use of receiving Sets 

uroughout BrlUsh India except Balnobistas and 
His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, the Eorth<West Frontier Province. Lloeneas tor 
immediately after taking the oath of oSce as fixed stations for tranamltttog and exp^* 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, mental purposes are much sooitot imr, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the and despite a careful scrutiny of the appU* 
Princes and people of India This remarkable cants, a considerable number have been issued 
innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating The number ot traders in wireless apparatus 
His Excellency’s enthusiasm for broadcasting who are required to take out special Import 
and to portend that he will show considerable tloenoes has inareased considerably daring tbs 
interest in its development past year 

BROADCASTING STATIONS AND TRANSMITTERS. 


There are now eight All-India Badto Broadcasting Stations in India employing 13 trans* 
mitters By the end of 1930 another AIR Station, at Dacca, will be added 


The following are the AIR Stations — 


Station 

Power 

In kW 

CaU Sign 

I"? a ■ill station 

tl. 

1 

1 

It lf| 

Bombay I M W 

1 6 VUB 

1,231 244 0 ' Delhi III S W 

5 

VUD 8 

16,16o| 19 8 

Bomba) II S W 

10 VUB2 

0,650 31 4 



9,59ol 31 8 



4,880 61 48 Lahore M W 

6 

/UL 

1,080 276 0 

Calcutta I M W 

1 5 VUC 

810 870 4 Lucknow M W 

5 

'VUW 

1,022 293 6 

Calcutta II SW 

10 VUC2 

9,630 31 48 Madras I M’W 

0 25j 

VUM 

1,420 211 0 



4,840 61 98 






1 Madras II 8W 

10 

VUM2 

4,020 60 98 

Delhi I MW 

20 VUD 

8861338 6 




Delhi II SW 

10 VUD2 

9 , 69 o! 31 3 Pe»hawwMW 

0 25 

VUP 

1,500 200 0 



4,96oj 60 48 | Trichy | 

5 

VUT 

768 397 


Indian States are taking up actively the Installation of Radio Stations Hyderabad 
State has one in operation, while Travancore and Baroda are expected to have stations 
in operation in the near future 


Number of Beeelvera.— While the number 
of Wireless Receivers In India has increased, 
the total for AU-India of some 78,698 at the 
end of April 1639 is QegUjdble, when one considers 
the vast population, about 880.000,000. and 
when one conmares it with progreM in Europe, 
America or Japan where It has become an 
indispensable dynamic social institution 

Taking the figures of wirdess licences, there 
was an increase of 11,000 between Janaary 
1933, and Joly 1986 The number in April 
1987 was 43,851, in Amil 1988, 68,810 and in 
April 1030, 78,698 At the end of 1988 there 
were 21,000 license holders in Bombay Pre- 
ddency, which has the largest nomber In India 

Radio Imports.— The Imports of wirsleas 
apparatos into Inoia haa tocreaaod rapidly in 
meant years. Imports have increased in valne 
from Be 10 lakhs in 1082-88 to Rs 86 Ukhs 
ia 1986-87 The value for 1987-88 was Rs 47 7 
lakhs, while in 1988-89 was about 41 lakhs 


Of the total Atl-lndla Imports for the six financial 
years 1982-38 to 1987-w, the value of Imp^ 
into Bombay have amounted to more than naif 

A feature of the Import statistloe is the growth 


wireless apparatus to India The United Btotm 
comes second the Netherlands third, their 
respective shares in 1987-88 being 88%. 82% 
and 27% 

During the year 1084-85, imports frmn ilM 
United Kingdom fMl by over a li^ from 
Rs 5,71,071 to 4,66,816 wfaBe Otose turn the 
United Stotea of America incraased by fii lakba 
from Rs 1,78A144 to 8,80,848 Imports from 
the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Rs 12,62,625 dnrlng 1986-87 being second to 
the United States of America wlQi soeports 
to India valued at Rs 1^02,854 daring the 
same year In 1997-88 Imports from the 
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United Kingdom increased to Bs 15,54,884 in 1936-37, including valves worth li lakhs,, 
and in 1938-39 to Bs 16,87,726. Imports j which were for the first time recorded under 
from the U 8 A in 1937-88 amounted to i this head, amounted to Bs 36 lakhs, the share 
Bs 15,36,217 and in 1988-39 to Bs 12,63.017 of complete receivers being Bs 25 lakhs 
In 1985 86 the total Indian imports were j Below are given tables showing the value of 
valued at Bs 28 lakhs and in 1934-86 at Bs 16 the radio Import trade, the value of Importa 
lakhs Both transmitting and receiving appa- , into Bombay and the share of principal 
ratuses are included in these figures Im{K>rts i countries 


nCURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following Tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India 


ALUINDIA IMPORTS. 

1038-89 Bs 40 0 lakhs 

BOMBAY IMPORTS. 

1087-38 

47 7 „ 

19C7-38 

Be 

26 19 lakhs. 

1986-87 

„ 35 

1936-37 

,, 

18 06 „ 

1986 36 

.. 28 „ 

1035 36 

,, 

15 70 „ 

1634-85 

.. 16 

1934 85 

,, 

8 77 „ 

1983-84 

M 11 

1933-34 


6 65 „ 

1982 83 

» 10 

1932-88 


7 98 „ 


IMPORTS FOR TWELVE MONTIHS, Ut APRIL TO 31st MARCH. 


Principal Articles 

1936 37 

1937 38 

1938 39 

Complete 11 irekss reccxoers 


No 

Value 

Bs 

No 

Value 

Rfl 

No 

\alue 

Bs 

From United Kingdom 
,, Netherlands 
,, United States 
America 

„ Other countries 

of 

4,378 

3,862 

15 803 
3,383 

6,77,846 

3,81,098 

13,71,170 

1,87,828 

6,137 

6,423 

15,092 

2,916 

6,98 791 
6,26,381 

12,25,340 

2,60,903 

0 635 
7,338 

11,860 

3,277 

8,15,186 

5,05,080 

10,30,754 

3,34,500 

Total 


26,925 

25,17,442 

29,667 

28,11,415 

28,110 

25,86,628 

Wxrelets Valx'ei 








From United Kingdom 
„ United States 
America 

„ Other countries 

of 

24,237 

43,107 

7,482 

93,722 

60,452 

17,881 

15,499 

44,961 

20,171 

86,476 

59,833 

65,195 

17,406 

46,197 

7,796 

78,806 

56,486 

18,743 

ToUl 


74,826 

1,72,055 

80,621 

2,11,504 

70,399 

1,53,985 

Component parte of wireless 
receivers other than valves 
Ottiers 


6,17,698 

8,12,876 


5,95,499 

11,51,614 

. 

8,81,616 

9,76,606 

Total of Wtreleee apparatus 
From United Kingdom 
„ Netherlands 
„ United States 
America 

„ Other countries 

of 


12,62,626 

4.18,660 

16,02,854 

2,36.482 


15,54,884 

12,60,786 

15,86,217 

4,18,146 


16,87,726 

6,86,051 

12,68.017 

5,10.98» 

Grand Total 



36,20,071 


47,70,082 


40,07,788 
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The newepsper Pieu In India U nn eMen* 
tially English Institution and was Introduced 
•oon after the task of organising the admi< 
oistratlon was seriously taken in Band by the 
English In Bengal In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Qovemor*General* 
ehlp and the Supreme Court In Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de« 
•cade, the first newspaper was started in Oal« 
cutta by an Englishman in January 17SU 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news* 
paper, Th« which came into existence 

only five years later in 1785, but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, : 
having ooramenoed at Plassey, only twenty- 1 
three years earlier Bombay followed Od- 1 
outta closely, and Madras did not lag much ; 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper ] 
appeared, Th$ Bombay Herald, fmlowed next i 
year by The Bombay Oourier, a paper now | 
represented by The Txmea of India with | 
wnicli it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
tho advent of the press may be said to have! 
Allowed tbe British occupation of the island 
much later than was tho case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Htcky'e Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers bad to suffer for his 
anterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and be and bis Journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782 Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hlciry*i, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example The 
Indian Gazette bad a career of over half a 
oentuiy, when in 1883 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Dady Neu§ with which thev 
were amalgamated In 1866. No fewer Umn 
five papers followed In as many years, tbe 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, ahd one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started In February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
itin as the olBcial gaxette of tbe Bengal 
Government 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merdiaats 
and oflidals oommenoed the pubUoation of 
John Bull in the Bad, a daily paper which was 
Intended to reflect Tory opinion In Isdla and 
set an ezampie to the fms geoeiany In tike 
matbw of moderation and nsetraint. The 
name of tills Journal was sttersd to The BeuMA- 
man by tbs funoos Stooqoder In 1886. 

. From Its oammencemnit the mees sras 
iaalonsty watched by the anthorttlec, who 
put serious reftialnts upon Its tndepeodenee 
and puisned a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial oharaolwr 
affecting its servants, from 1701 to 1700 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At tbe commencement of the rule of WellAey 
Government promulgated stringent rules wt 
the pnbllc press and Instituted an offlctal oemot 
i to v^om everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the p«Dalty for offending aninit 
I these mlea to be immediate deportation Asse 
I regulations continued In force till the time of 
! the Uarqois of EUkstinga who in 1818 abolished 
I the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of Jmimallsm, which had tUf 
then been considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of tbs ab^sstand best known 
of An^o-Indlsn Joumalistg of those days, 
availed himself of this, oomyaratlve freedom 
to criticise tbe authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tern* 
porarlly occupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
ported onder rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and stUl more Lord William 
fientlnck were persono of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the jreM was left prac- 
tically free, though thive existed certain regu- 
lations whlob were not entoroed. though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, once strongly but In vsin urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentlnck, removed 
even these regolatlons, and brought about 
what is called tbe emaDOlpatlon of tbe press 
in India in 1835, which was tbe beginning of 
a new era in the history of tbe Indian press 
Among p«y>ers that came into being, was tbe 
Bombay Timee which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merobanti of 
Bombay, and which In 1861 changed Its name 
to tbe Timez of India. The Bov^y Gazette 
founded in 1791, ceased pnbllcatlon in 1914. 

I The liberal spirit In which Lord Bastings 
bad begun to deal with tbe press led not only 
to tbe Improvement in tbe tone snd status 
of the Anmo-Indlao press, but also to tbe rise 
of the Native or Indian Preu The first news- 

K per in any Indian language was tbe Samaehar 
itpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Oarey and Marsbman In 
1818 In Bengali, and It received enoonrage- 
ment firom Hastings who allowed it to ctaou- 
late through the vod office at one-fourth tbe 
usual rates. This was fallowed in 1822 by a 

a native paper In Bombay eaUed tbe 
Samaehar whlob stUl exists, and thus 
tbe foundation of tbe Native Indian 
Press which at tbe present day is by far the 
latest part of tbe proas in India, uambcrlng 
over 650 papers 

from 1886 to tbe Mutiny the ptcM apvsad 
to other titles like Dtibl, icra, Gwalior, wid 
even Lahore, whereas formed It wm oblefly 
eoBflnsd to the Presidency towns Dtotag 
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tbe Mutiny Ito freedom hnd to be temponrlly Inftaenoe and alto clrenlatlon wae latlelaetory. 
controlled by tbe Gagging Act wbleh Canning Famoni Joantalltti like Mobert Enigbt, Janei 
paned in Jane 1867 on aoeoant of tbe lloMiie Maclean and Horrii Mookc^l flooritbed In 
of a Tery few papeie, and owing etUl more to tbli generation. Tbe Oitil and MUttary GaeMte 
tbe tean of iU oirenlating Intuligeooe wblcb waa originally pabbebed in Simla as a weekly 
migbt be prejadlolal to public intererte. Tbe paper, ue first larae being dated June 22na, 
Act was passed only tor a year at tbe end of 187S. Prior to and in tbe days <0. the Mntloy 
which tbe prew was once more free tbe most famoos paper in Northern India 

On India passing to tbe Crown in 1858, an was the Siofut$UUe. originally pabllshed at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for tbe Meernt, bat afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which tbe press participated. Ambala After a litely existence lor a few 
There were 10 Anglo-Indian papers at the years In Simla tbe Ctetf and MUUary GoMlle 
beginning of this period In 1868 and 26 Native aeqnired and Inoorpoiated the 
papers and the circulation of all was very small ana in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
Tbe number of tbe former did not show a great i from Simla to Lahore, and the OattU$ began 
rise in the next generation, but tbe rise In > to be published dally. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1886 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to Ucence by tbe Go vernon- General 
In Oonndl, and the licences were Issned or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
ZI of 1885 repealed the old Begnlatlons and 
merely required reglstiatlon of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced In 1867 by tbe present Press and 
Beglstcatlon of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was In force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation dlrecGy 
affecting tbe Press until 1878 when tbe Verna- 
cular Act wae passed That Act was 

repealed during the Vlceroyalty of Lord Blpcm 
In 1882. From that date until 1007 Government 
made no attemj^ to interfere directly with tbe 
liberty of tbe Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with In other ways by tbe passing 
in 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code in Its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
In 1870, and by the introduction into tbe Penal 
Code of section 168A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under thost 
sections up to 1007, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 
tbe Newapaper (Incitement to Offences) Aot 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of vlolouce. This Act 
(ailed to have the desired effect. 

Thn Indian Prota Aot. 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, tbe mab object of which was 
to ensure that tbe Indian press gmerally should 
be kept within tbe iubts of li^timate 
dlscnssfon 

The Aot deals, not only with incitements | 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified Tilris*fl of published matter, I 
including any words or signs mdlng to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegianoe or duty, 
to bring Into batted or oontempt tbe British 
Ooverament, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public ser\ftnts or private 
Individuals. 

The different seotions of tbe Aot have in 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
publication , (ii) control oyer publishers cS 
newspapers , (ill) control the impoi^- 

tlon mlo British India a]|| the transmisskm 


by the post of objectiom^ i|ymtter , (iv) ^e 
suppression of seditious objectionable 


suppression of seditious 
newspapers, books, or 
whereever found 


Bepenl of Preas Logislatlon — By tbe 
autumn of 1017 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Aot to wblcb 
great exception bad been taken on account of 
Uie wide powers that It nve Finally, after 
more than onoe consulting Local Government, 
a Oommittee was appointed In February 1921 
after a debate In tbe Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Aot, 1910, and 
rewrt what modifications were required in tbs 
emsting law That Committee made in un- 
animous report In July 1921, reeommendlDg 

(1) Tbe Press Aot should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Indtements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(8) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where neoessi^ to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribe on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to toe same 
UabiUtiea as tbe printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and dvll responsibilities : 
(6) any person registering under tito Press and 
I ISegiatratlon of Books Act should be a major as 
deimed by the Indian Majority Act, (ej local 
I Oo\ernmenta sbonkl retain tbe power of coa- 
fisoating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
tbe owner of tbe press or any other person 
ag^ved being able to protest before a court 
1^ challenge the sdznre of such document, In 
which case the local Govemmmit ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditions character of the doeuments The 
powers conferred by Seotkms 18 to 15 of the 
Press Aot should be retained. Oustoma 
and Postal offlceca being empowered to aeiaa 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Bectioo 124A of tbe I. P. C. snbject to review on 
the port of the local Government and challenge 
by any penoos bitensted in tbe courts , (s) any 
person chalkaigtiig the orders of Government 
should do eo in ^ local High Court , (/) the 
term of Impcleanmeiit pteecdbed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and IS of the fnm and Registration of 
Books Act Bbonld he tedneed to six months ; (0) 
the piovisiQas of Section 16 of tbe Preee Act 
ehouJd he reprodaoed In tbe Press and Registia- 
tioo of Books Aot. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during tbe year 1922. 
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PrtM Aiaoctotioa of UHlta.— ttae 
end of 101ft this laeooUtlon wm formed 
in Bombay. Aooordlng to tlM article! of 
eonatitotloo. “Ita objecta ibaU be to {»otect 
the ptew of the coontry by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and ttaelr admlnlitratlon, 
from all attempts oi the Legislature to enoroaoh 
on its liberty or of the esecntlre authorities 


to interfere with the free enrolse of their calling 
by Journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
teotira which may be deemed advlaabto ttom 
time to time.** Members pay a minimum 
subaciiption of Bs. 10 annuaDy. Ihs afialm 
of the Assootatlon are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Prlating Proaaea at Work and NnmlMir of Newapapera. 
Perlodicala and Booka PnMahed 


Province 

i 

1 

1 

Printing | News- 
Presses 1 papers. 

1 

Periodi- 

cals. 

1 Books. 

In 

English or 
other 
Boropesn 
Languages. 

In Indlsa 
Languages 
(Vemaculat and 
Classlosl) or In 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . • 


!(a)2.458 

j (0) 848 

904 

440 

j 2,210 

Bombay (i) . . . , 

.. 

1 1,108 

1 857 

168 

441 

{ 2,999 

Sind (i) 


233 1 156 

46 

76 

687 

Bengal . . . . 

.. 

1,670 

1 145 

665 

908 

' 2,577 

United Provinces . . 

.. 

1,011 

1 877 

871 

283 

8,167 

Punjab 

.. 

6S0 

894 

485 

230 

1,828 

Burma 


381 

1 

41 

152 

. 14 

212 

Blbar 

. 

208 

35 

85 

83 

322 

Orissa 


74 

24 

70 

12 

514 

Oenttal Provinces and Berar 

(ft) 232 

(c) 95 

65 

16 

130 

Assam M 

. 

86 

36 

30 


16 

North-West Frontier Province 

46 

(0 63 


11 

! 9 

AJmer-Merwara (d) . 


45 

10 

18 

19 

104 

Coorg(d) 


7 

3 

1 


1 

Delhi ^ 

1 

200 

90 

130 

22 

220 

Total 

, 1980-87 1 

8,263 

2,164 

8,198 

2,670 

14,841 


'1935-86 ..! 

7,708 

2,262 

8,042 

2,781 

14,242 


1934-35 .. 

7,657 

2,123 

3,868 

2,790 

13,045 


1938-84 .. 

6,987 

1,748 

8,208 

2,028 

14,140 


1932-33 .. 

6,758 

1,659 

2,847 

2.700 i 

13,680 

Totals 

1931-32 .. 

6.646 

1,748 

2,893 

2,441 1 

18,182 


1930-81 

6.620 

1,708 

2,760 

2 868 

14,074 


1029-30 .. 

6,885 

1,698 

8,057 

2,835 1 

13,985 


1928-20 .. 

6,102 

1,696 

2,960 

2.556 1 

14,427 


L 1927-28 .. 

5,019 

1,525 

2,954 

2,832 

14,815 


(a) lielates to the Calendar year 1987. ' 

fft) Indudee e presses whim are reported either closed or not working. 

(e) Indudes 51 periodicals whldi are treated aa newspapers as tbc^ contsin public news or 
emnments on pabUc news 

<d) Hgw es relate to the Calendar year 19S6 (e) Includes periodicals. 
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Banking. 


An event of great Importance In the hiatorv 
of Indian banking waa the formation on the 27tli 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Preildeney Banka 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madraa. 

The Idea of a Central Banking eatabllshment 
lor Britlali India waa mooted aa early aa 1886, 
and waa the aubjeot of a mlnnte by Mr. James 
Wilaon, when Finance Member, In 1859. Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Diokaon, the welbknown Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
^ala for an amalgamation of the three Preal- 
deooy Banks. On various later ocoaslona the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it waa diacnased by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1618 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
waa however the result of a rapproohemgnt on 
the part of the Banka themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India, 

The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presldenoy Banks in their relationship with 
Oovernment falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banka had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Oovernment and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banka were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper ourrencv 
business as agents of Oovernment. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, thoegh 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from tlieir control and placed under 
the direct management of Oovernment. The 
thhrd period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most Im- 
p<^nt limitations of the earlier period were 
relmposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restnotions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from oonduoting torelni exchange 
busineM, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from leading 
for a longer period than six montln, m upon 
mortgage or on the security of Immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing leu 
than two independent namu or upon goods, 

nnless the goods of the title to them were depo- 

sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
tin^ Government abandoned direct intuference 

in the management, ceasing to appoint offloial 

directors and disponing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
nae of the Government balances. Bisserve 
TreasurlM were constituted at the Presidency 

towns into whidi Uw su^us revenuu were 

drawn and the bslanou left at the disposal of 

the Banks ware strictly UmlteC 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920 Daring the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held In 
the Beserve Treuuriu and leaving much larger 
glances with the Headquarters of tho 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market* 

, The Imparial Bank of India —Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
Into force at such date as the Central Govern- 
ment may by notification in the Official Gazette 
of India appoint, the control of the Bank is 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of — 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards , 

(b) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board , 

(e) a Manai^ng Director and a Deputy 
Managing Director appointed by the 
Central Board , 

(d) not more than two non-offlclals, nomi- 
nated by the Central Government 
Bepreeentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board 
The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate an 
ofiSoer of the Crown to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but be shall not be 
entitled to vote 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1020 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 8| crores of rupees in shares 
of Bs 500 each, fullv subscribed The additional 
capital authorised was 7i crores in shares of 
Ba 500 each, of which Bs 125 has been called 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Bs Hi crores, of which Bs 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up The Beserve Fund of the Bank 
is Bs 5,55,00,000 and Che Balance Sheet of .31st 
Decemlwr 1938 showed the deposits at 
Bs 81,50,94,830, and Cash Bs 8,98,07,841 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 11 02 
Agrwmawl wiA R ess r vs Bank of lodBo — 
The Bank has entered into an agreement with 

the Beserve Bank of India which will remain in 

force tor 1 5 3rear8 and thereafter imtil terminated 

after five years' notice on either side ProvU 
sioDS contained in the agreement between the 

Imperial Bank of India and the Beserve Bank 

of India are 

The Imperial Bank of India shall he the sole 

agentofthe Beserve Bank of India at all places 

in British India where there ia a branch of the 

Imperial Bank of India which waa in existenoe 

at the commencement of the Beserve Bank of 
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India Act 1034, and there ia no branch of the 
Banking Department of the lleserve Bank of 
India 

In oonaideration of the Mrformanoe of the 
Agency duties, the Beaerve Bank of India ahall 

S %y to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
on a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
daring which this agreement is in force a oommie- 
sion calculated at 1/10 per cent on the first 
260 crores and 1/82 i^r cent on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 


Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation 
In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not leea In 
number than those existing at the oommeneemsnt 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India ahall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments — 

(a) duri^ the first five years of this agree- 

ment Es 9 lacs per annum , 

(b) d uring the next five years of the agreement 

Rs 6 lacs per annum ; and 
(c> during the next five yean of the agree- 
ment Rs 4 lacs per annum 


The Dtredorate 


Managing Director . . . Sir William Lamond. 

Dy Managing Director . . , A. R Chisholm, Esq., (Off) 


Pretxdenit, Viee-PreetdenU and Secretanee of the Local Boarde 


Calcutta— 

Sir James Reid Kay 

Ral Bahadur Moongtu Lall Tapuriah 

F H Moorhouse, Esq , (Off ) 

Bombay— 

J F Maodonell, Esq . M o 
Sir Byramjee Jeejeebnoy 
A McCulloch, Esq 
Madras— 

C 0 Alexander, Esq 

Rao Bahadur V Thiruvengadathan Chetty 
R 8 Paton, Esq , (Off) 


President 

Vice-President. 

Wecrothry 


J ‘resident 

Vice-President. 

Secretary 


President 

Vice-President. 

Secretary 


NominaUd by the Central Oovemmcnt. 

The Hon'ble Ral Bahadur Ram Sam Das, c i s , Lahore 
Elected under Section 28, (1), (II), of the Act by the Local Board* 
G B Morton, Eeq , M 0 „ Calcutta 
The Hon’ble Sir B^mtoola M CbJnoy, Bombay 
G H Hodgson, Esq , Madras 


Bnrra B a s a a r , 
Calcutta 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Fork Street, Calcutta. 
ByouUa, Bombay. 
Dadar, Bombay 
Mandvi, Bombay 
Bandhont Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount B<^, Madras. 


Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adonl. 

Aiora. 

A^Uabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 


Aimer. 

Ak^ 

Akyab. 

ABgarh. 


Manager tn London, 
R R BirreU, Esq. 

BkABOHXfi 


Ambala Cant. 
Amraoti. 
Amritsar. 
Asansol 


Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Basseltt. 


^^um (Sub-Branch) 


Berfaampoie (Oaojam) 
Beswada. 

Bhagalpwr. 

Bb^. 

Broach. 


Oaiiout. 

Oawanpore. 
Cbandausi ( Sub - 
Branch). 
Ohandpor. 


Cooanada. 

Oodiln 


Coimbatore. 

Colombo 

Cuddalore. 

Cnddapah. 

Cuttack. 


Dacca 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling. 

Dehra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

DbnIU. 

Dibmgarii. 


BUore. 

Erode. 

Btawab 

Farmkhabad. 

ferosepore, 

Fyxabad. 


Ghiya. 

Oodhra. 

Oo^ 

Oordrbpnr. 


Onjranwala. 

Quntnr. 

Gwalior 


Hapnr (Sub-Branob) 
Hatbras. 


Howrah. 

HubU. 

Hyderabad ( Deccan ) 
Hyderabad ^Bind). 
Indore. 


Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaignri. 

Jamsbedpnr. 

JbanM 

Jodhpur. 

Jnbbulwre. 

Juilandnr. 

KasurfBob-Braaeb ) 
Eatni. 


Khangaod. 

Kbandwa. 

KsmbakgoMk 
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Lahon. 

Larkana. 

Lnoknow. 


Lyallpnr 
Madara 

Mandalaf. 

Mangalore. 

Maanliitatam. 

Meerut 

Mlrjrarkhaa ( B u b • 
Branch) 
Montsomery 
Moradabad. 
Moulmeln. 

Multan. 

Mnrree. 

Musfootie 

Muttra. 


Muzaflamagar 

Muzaflarpur. 

Mylngyan. 

Hymenslogb 

Nadlad. 

Nagpur. 

Nainl Tal 
Nanded. 

Nandyai. 

Naralngunge. 

Nazft^ 

Negapatam. 

NeUore. 

New Delhi 
Nowshera 

Okara (Sub-Bzanoh) 

OotaoaxnundL 

Patna 

Peshawar. 


Peshawar City. 

Poona 

Poona City 

Porbandar 

Pumea 

Quetta 

Balpnr. 

Bajahmundry 

Bajkot 

Bampur. 

Bangoon 

Batlam (Sub-Branch) 

Bawalpludl. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem 

Sargodha 

Secunderabad 

Shillong 

Sholapnr 


Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir 
Sukkur. 

Surat 


TeUloherry 

Tirunelyeli 

Tlrupur. 

Trichlnopoiy 

l^lchur. 

Trivandrum 

Tuticorin 

UJJaln 

Vellore 

Ylzagapatam 

Vizianagram 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal 


In Sohediile I, Part I, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act of lOSitthe various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and In Part 2 It is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned In Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
wnotlonedare — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of — 

(а) Stocks, etc , In which a trustee is 

authorised by act to Invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Beserve 
Bank of India 

(б) Securities Issued by State aided Bail- 

wavs, notified by the Central 
Government 

(e) Debentures, or other securities Issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State In India 

(d) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability registered in India or else- 
where 

(e) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 

deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances 

(0) Bills of Exchange or Pro- 

(A) Fully paid shares of Companies with 
limited liability or Immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the orlmal security Is one of those 
specHled In ‘ a ’ to ' f ’ and, if autho- 
duMd by the Central Board, in * g * 

(2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
stoek-reoelpta, bcmds, annuities, stock, shares, 
saourltles or goods or documents of title to 
goods depoaited with or assigned to the Bank 
as seourtty for advanoes 

(8) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates In their riiatge 
tor the period not exceeding nine months In the 
case of advanoes relating to the flnandng of| 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
In other cases. 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying, 
and selling of bills of exchange and otlmri 
negotiable securities. I 


(5) Investing the Bank’s funds In thi 
securities referred to in (1) a, b, e and d 

(6) Making, Issuing and circulating of banl 
post-bills and letters of credit to order or other 
wise than to the bearer on demand 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver 

(6) Becelvlng deposits 

(9) Becelvlng se^^tles for safe custody 

(10) Selling and acquiring such properties as 
may come into the Bank's possession in satis- 
faction of claims 

(11) Transacting agency business on com 
mission and the entering Into of contracts oi 
Indemnity, suretyship or guarantee 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates 

(IS) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not oxc^ing nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal a^coltural operations or six 
months in other cases 

(15) Borrowing money upon security of 
aseets of the Bank 

(16) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Prmidoncy Banks , and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business Including foreign exchange 
business 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
neas of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance — 
(o) For a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 8 and 
14 above , 

(b) upon the security of stock or shares 
of the Bank , 

(e) save In the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of Immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership Is limited. 

(S) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances oarry with them the several respon* 
sibilitles of at le^ two persons of firms Upi^- 
nected with each other In general partnerridp 

(4) Discounts cannot be made or advanoes 
given against any seourity not beii« a security 
in which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 



Sbert of tbe Bank aa at 81st Deoembor 1038 was as 
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Governmeiit Deposits. 

The toUowlng etatemeat shows the Government deposits with each Bank at vartons period 
daring the last 58 years or so 

In Lakhi of rupee* 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

ol 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total. 


Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

80th June 
1881 .. 

230 

61 

53 

i 

344 1 

1918 .. 

247 

1.7 

08 

482 

1886 

829 

82 

89 

460 ^ 

1914 . 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 

882 

97 

53 

482 

1015 . 

£63 

187 

102 

552 

1896 

225 

88 

67 

870 1 

1616 . 

836 

263 

116 

1 714 

1901 . 

187 

90 

63 

840 1 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2268 

1906 

186 

03 

46 

325 i 

1918 . . 

064 

1 540 

213 

1426 

1911 . 

108 

129 

77 

404 1 

1010 .. 

346 

' 298 

142 

786 

1912 

210 

1S6 

76 

440 

1920 . 

801 

668 

170 

1634 





1 

26 th Jan 
1921 

864 

206 

1 

138 

708 


licpB&iAL Bans. 

30th Jane 1921 * 2,220 

„ 1922 « 1,672 

„ 1923 1,250 

„ 1924 2,208 

„ 1925 2,252 

1926 8,254 

, 1927 1,004 

„ 1928 790 

„ 1929 2.074 

„ 1980 1,891 

„ 1981 1,596 

„ 1932 1,908 

„ 1933 582 

„ 1934 701 


Slst Deo. 1935 
„ 1936 

„ 1987 

, 1038 


604 

T14 

976 

1,118 
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Governmant Deposit!. 

The proportions wtucb Oovemment deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Deserve and deposits of the three Banks are showo below 
In Lakhaof Rupee* 


- 


1 

CaplUl. 

£ 

Beserve. 

8 

Government 

deposits 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

1 Proportion of 
Government 

1 deposits to 

1 1,2. 8 4t4 

let Ueoetober 
1901 


860 

168 

840 

1468 

14*8 per cent 

1900 


860 

218 

807 

2746 

8*8 „ 

1907 


860 

279 

886 

2811 

8*8 

1908 


860 

294 

825 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1909 


860 

809 

807 

8266 

7*4 „ 

1910 


860 

818 

889 

8284 

9*7 „ 

1911 


860 

881 

488 

8410 

9*6 „ 

1912 


876 

840 

426 

8678 

9*0 

1918 


875 

861 

687 

8644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


876 

870 

561 

4002 

10*6 

1916 


876 

886 

487 

8860 

9*6 „ 

1916 


876 

869 

620 

4470 

9 0 „ 

1917 


876 

858 

771 

6771 

0*8 „ 

1018 


876 

868 

864 

5007 

12 0 „ 

1919 


876 

840 

772 

7226 

8 8 

1920 


876 

856 

001 

7726 

0 6 „ 

80th June (Imperial 
Bank!. 

1921 

647 

876 

2220 

7016 

21 8 „ 

1922 


562 

871 

1672 

6386 

18 6 „ 

1928 


662 

411 

1256 

7047 

18 5 „ 

1924 


662 

486 

1 2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1025 


662 

457 

2252 

7688 

20*7 „ 

1026 


662 

477 

8264 

7680 

27*4 „ 

1927 


662 

402 

1004 

7817 

10 6 , 

1028 


662 

607 

796 

7881 

8 6 „ 

1029 


502 

617 

2074 

7288 

19 9 „ 

1980 


662 

627 

1891 

*7003 

14 6 „ 

1081 


662 

637 

1606 

6616 

17 1 „ 

1982 


662 

642 

1908 

6146 

20 8 „ 

1983 


662 

620 

582 

7423 

6 4 „ 

1984 


562 

627 

791 

7483 

8 4 , 


Becent Progress 

The lollowins statements show the progress made bj the three Banks prior to tlielr amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In LalU of Rupsss. 

BaHK Of BBKOAL 



- 

Capital 

Beserve 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

ir 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

1st December 

1000 

200 


108 

166 

682 

248 

186 

11 per cent 

1006 


200 


140 

167 

1204 

896 

161 

12 „ 

1006 


200 


150 

160 

1606 

528 

149 

12 

1907 


200 


157 

187 

1578 

460 

279 

12 

1008 


200 


165 

178 

1675 

607 

840 

18 

1009 


200 


170 

168 

1760 

616 

411 

14 

1010 

IT 

£00 


176 

108 

1600 

1 614 

868 

14 

1911 


200 


180 

270 

1877 

1 720 

821 

14 

1912 

r r 

200 


185 

284 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

1018 


200 


101 

801 

1824 

840 

810 

14 

1014 


200 


200 

287 

2160 

1 1169 

•21 

16 

1015 


200 

•204 

265 

1078 

785 

708 

16 

1016 


200 

•213 

274 

2148 

772 

T68 

16 

1017 


200 


^2^1 

448 

1 2084 

1482 

778 

17 

1018 


200 


(169 

584 

1 2392 1 

894 

770 

17 

1910 

. . . • 

200 


(200 

405 

! 3264 

907 

864 

17 „ 

1020 


200 


(220 

484 

1 8398 

1221 

! 010 

m M 


* Inolndes Be. es lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 
t „ «7 „ 
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BiirK OF Boxbaf 


— 

Capital 

Besenre. 

Govt. 

depo« 

alts 

Other 

depo* 

sits 

Cosh. 

Invest* 

ments. 

Dividend 
for irear. 

IMO 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per ee&t 

1®06 

100 

87 

92 

876 

269 

168 

12 .. 

1908 

100 

92 

101 

832 

864 

177 

12 

1907 

100 

9d 

112 

821 

824 

164 

13 „ 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

882 

877 

149 

18 !. 

1909 

100 

108 

120 

1086 

415 

188 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

162 

1053 

486 

149 

14 „ 

1911 

100 

108 

107 

1104 

468 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

816 

210 

14 

1913 

100 

108 

200 

1016 

477 

282 

14 

1914 

100 

no 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

191fi 

100 

100 

138 

1079 

428 

278 

15 

1916 

100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

16 

1917 

100 

92 

2SS 

2817 

1898 

744 

171 .. 

1918 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

853 

18* „ 

1919 

100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 


19* 

1920 

100 

120 

849 

2748 

876 

298 

22 


Bank of Madras 


1900 



60 

22 

86 

260 

82 

67 

8 pec oent. 

1905 



60 

30 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 

1906 



60 

32 

64 

355 

161 

81 

10 „ 

1907 



60 

86 

86 

416 

162 

84 

10 

1908 



60 

40 

62 

447 

168 

84 

11 

1909 

.. 

• 

60 

44 

48 

600 

141 

79 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 

1911 

ta-e 


60 

62 

69 

626 

165 

104 

12 M 

1912 



75 

70 

76 

743 

• 198 

113 

12 

1913 



76 

73 

86 

805 

210 

117 

12 

1014 



75 

76 

01 

761 

267 

184 

12 

1915 



76 

66 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 .. 

1916 



75 

66 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 



76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 



76 

50 

102 

954 

271 

189 

12 

1919 



75 

45 

104 

1216 

486 

175 

12 

1920 

•• 


76 

46 

118 

1679 

606 

211 

18 „ 


IKFKRIAL BAKK. 


30tb June 

1921 

547 

871 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1662 

16 per cent 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3895 

900 

16 

1023 

662 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

926 


1924 

662 

457 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1176 

10 

1026 

662 

477 

2262 

7588 

3582 

1418 

16 

1926 

662 

492 

3254 

7580 

4508 

2188 

16 

1927 

662 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

1 . „ 

1928 

662 

617 

796 

7881 

1877 

2633 

16 

1929 

662 

527 

2074 

7233 

8041 

2400 

10 

1030 

602 

687 

1391 

7008 I 

1696 

2969 

16 „ 

1031 

662 

642 

1596 

6615 

1717 

8077 

14 

1982 

662 

615 

1908 

6149 1 

2201 

2979 

12 

1983 

562 

620 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 

12 

1934 

662 

527 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 

1985 

562 

542 

* 

7243 

1676 

3783 

12 

1036 

662 

550 


7894 

1976 

4254 

12 

1037 

662 

550 


8314 

2168 

4065 

12 

1938 

662 

652 


8118 

1628 

3975 

12 


* (loFt. Dopoilts were t&ken over by Baierve BanJc as from lit April 1935 
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Reserve Bank of India. 


Rtttrrt Bftok — Tho Roaorve Bank of Zndift 
Act WM imaaed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Qovemor'General 
on 0th March IOO 4 and the Bank began to 
fanctlon from 1st April 1935 From this date* 
the Beterve Bank took over the management 
of the Carronoy Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the asset! 
of the Onrrency Department. From July let 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent* 
am of their demand and time Uabilitlea The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank aa from this date 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
6 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs 100 each, 
fully paid up The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintains share registers at it<4 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon 

Maasgemsnl — ^The general superintendence 
and dlreotion of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of — 

(а) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
couoideration of the recommegdations made 
by the Board. 

(б) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government 


(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive beads, and bold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re*appointment A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas. 


Rm^ieie 

TbeBank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
eCs The aocroting of money on deposit with* 
ont Interset , we purchase, sole and rediscount 
of hills of exchange and promissory notes with 
ceirtain restrictions, the making of loons and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed* 
ing 90 days, afpdnst the security of stocks, funds 
and secnrltias (other than immovable property) 
against g(^ coin or bullion or documents of 
^e to the some and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank , the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterihig in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Re 1 lac, the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance , the purchase and sale of Government 
aecurltles of the United Eingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase. 
Idle purchase and sale of securities of the Govern* 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
I British India or of certain Statn in India which 
I may be specified. 

The Bank Is authorised to act as Ageq^ for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State In India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver , for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares , for the collection of the proceeds, 
[Whether principal, interest or ^vldends, of any 
securities or shares , for the remittance of such 

K eds by bill of exchange payable either in 
or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt 

Rifht to isBM Bank Notes — The sole 
right to issue bank notes In British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency notes The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department 

OUioation to Soil or Buy Sterliag — The 

Bank sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran* 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish 5 40-64d and not 
higher than Ish 6 8*16d respectively provide 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

PnhiicatioD of the Bank Rato —The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
ro^liscount bills of exchange or <^er oommerdial 
paper rtlglble for purchase undw the Act. 

The Bank will publish the ocoounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Deportments weekly in 
the Gossett* of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agrleuttural Credit 
Department. 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Ast is 
reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OT DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor — Sir James B Taylor, cm 
Deputy Governor — Manilal B Nanavatl, Esq 
Direeton Nominated under Seetum 8 (I) (b ) — 
Sir HomI Mehta, Bombay , A A Bruce, Em , 
Kangoon , Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib All, 
0 B £ , Delhi , KJian Bahadur Adam Hajee 
Mohammad Sait, Madras 
Director* Elected under Section 8 (1) (c) — 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 0 i B , M B E 


Bombay Register , Kastorbhal Lalbhai, Esq , 
Bombay Roister , B M Birla, Esq , CalcutM 
Register, Bahadur Sir Badrldas Gkienka, 
OIK, Ciucutta Roister , C R. Srlnivasan, Esq , 
Madras Register , U Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Register, Lola Shir Ram, Delhi Register; 
Satya Paul Vlrmani, Esq , Delhi Register 

Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) 

A J Raisman, Esq , 0 s b, 0.1 e., i 0 s. 


The following statement shows the position of the Reserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since its inception. 

(In lakhs of Rupees ) 


Slst Dec 

Capital 1 
paid up 

1 

! 

Reserve 

Fund 

Govern- 
ment de- 
posits 

1 

Other 

deposits 

Notes 
and ' 
Coin 

Bills Pur- 
Ichased and 
Discounted 

Balnuces 

held 

abroad 

Loans and 
Advances 
tc Govem- 
meut 

Invest- 

ments 

1935 1 

500 

500 

604 

2860 

2157 


1738 

100 

529 

1930 1 

500 

500 

714 

1614 

1196 


1486 


016 

1937 1 

500 

500 

976 

2142 

2941 


868 

1 200 

624 

1938 1 

500 

500 

1118 

1301 

1858 

826 

114 

j 106 

526 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange bnslneM 
in India are merely branch agmides of Banks 
having their head offices In London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the finanetnf of the ex> 
temal trade of India, bnt In recent years 
most of them, while oontinning to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at tbe places where their branches are sltnated. 

At one time tbe Buks oairiedoc tbelr open* 
tions in India almost entirdy with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London^- 
the home offices of the Banka attncUog de* 
posits for use in India by oilerlxm ntes of in* 
barest much higher than tbe SbgUsb Banks 
were able to quote. WlUiln recent years bow* 
ever it has been discovered that it Is possible 
to attract deposits In India oa quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done In London and a very 
large proportion of tbe financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried tbrotum by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
Eo information is available as to bow tar seek 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but tbe 
foUowtng statement pnblldMd by tbe Director* 
Oeneral of Statistics in India sbowt how rapidly 
such deposits have grown In the aggregate 
within recent years. 


Totai. Dsposm ov all Ezchamob Babxi 
BECCnib IH IXDU. 


In Lathe of Rupees, 


1900 




1060 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1915 




8864 

1916 




3808 

1917 



pp 

5887 

1918 




0165 

1919 



pp 

7485 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 



«• 

7388 

1928 




6844 

1924 




7068 

1925 




7054 

11926 




7154 

1927 




0886 

1928 



pp 

7118 

1929 




6005 

1980 



p p 

0811 

1981 



,p 

0747 

1932 



p , 

7806 

1983 




7076 

1984 

1985 

1936 


* * 


7189 

7618 

7608 
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The Exchange Banks 


Exchange Banka* Inveatmenta 

TornlDR DOW to the quMtlon of tbe Invnt- 
meat of the Banks* resources, so far as It cod- 
esms iDdla, this to a great extent ooDalsts of 
the purchase of blUs drawn against Imports 
and exports to and from India 

The flnanclDg of tbe Import trade originated 
and Is carried through however tor the moat 

E srt by Branches outside India, tbe Indian 
ranches* share In tbe business consisting prin- 
cipally In collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and ‘n furnishing their other brandb- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and It Is as re* 
nrds the export bustness that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practioallv a mono- ! 
poly of the export finance In India and In view j 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
oiroumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources In earning through 
the business They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure In relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through No definite 
Information can be secured as to Ibe extent 
to which rediscounting In London Is carried 
on but the following figures appearing In tbe 
balance sheets latm available ut tbe nn- 
demoted Banks will gl'« some idea of this •— 
Habit ITT ow Bills of bxchakgb rk- 

DI8OOCNTPD ANn STILL otraRBVT 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 
Eastern Bank, Ltd 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 
National Bank of India, Ltd 
F. tft O Banking Corporation, Ltd 


U.790.000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re>dlsooants of Indian bills alone, ae the 
Banks operate In other parts of tbe world also, 
but It may safely be Inferred that bills drawn in 
! India form a very large proportion of tbe whole 
Tbe bills a^nst exports are largely drawn at 
I three monthr sight and may either be '* clean** 
or be aooompamed by the documents relating 
to the goods In respect of which they are drasrn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
I at home or against credits opened by Banks 
I or financial houses In England and bearing as 
I they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
iare readily taken np by tbe discount booses 
and Banks In London Any biUi purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mall so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of thdr 
money In about 10 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case If they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times It salts the Banks to hold up tbe 
bills in anticipation of a tall in the London 
dUcount rate while on ooeaslonB also the Banks 
prefer to bold the UUs on their own acoonnt 
as an Investment until maturity 
The Banks place themselves In funds In India 
for the purpose of purchaslug ea^rt bills In 
a varlet) or ways of which tbe jfoUowlng are 
the principal — 

(1) Proceeds of Import biUs as tbev mature 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable In London and elsewhere 
oot of India 

(8) Pnrohasf of Council Bills and Telegra- 

f ihlc Transfers payable tn India from 
be Secretary of State 
(4) Imports of bar gold and silver boUion 
(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Aostralla 

Tbe remaining bosiness transacted by the 
Banks in India Is of tbe usnal nature and need 
not be given In detail 


£ 

8.893.000 
847,000 

8.832.000 

2.660.000 
2,681,000 
1,856,000 


The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on buslneM 
in India as It appears from the latest available Balance sheets — 

In ThtmandtofS 


Name 

Capital 

Reserve. 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Invesfmenta 

American Express Co 

1,200 

692 

8,740 

4,767 

Banco Naclon'al Ultramarlno 

863 

18 

6,684 

2,220 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 

772 

441 

16,726 

11,335 

China 

8.000 

8.000 

♦9,741 

80,544 

Comptolr National D’Esoompte de Paris 

2,247 

2,617 

44,869 

10,025 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

1,000 

600 

7,717 

6,508 

Orlndlay A Co . . u 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

250 

100 

8,618 

2,167 

Oorporattoo 

1,289 

7,119 

68,811 

86,088 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 

15,810 

9,500 

897,267 

286.619 

UaroantUe Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,076 

16,026 

9,470 

Mlunl Bank, Ltd . 

8,629 

2,000 

8,752 

64,918 

31,679 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2.200 

30.466 

20,557 

National City Bank of New York . 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

16,630 

9,978 

898,836 

802,078 

3,674 

4.457 

1,469 

12,628 

8,645 

Netherlands Trading Society 

1,169 

87,921 

11,181 

P, A 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd 

2.594 

180 

6,761 

5,828 

Thomas Cook A Son (Bankers) Ltd 

126 

126 

4.022 

8,661 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

5,882 

8,067 

47,866 

81,062 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

PreviooB to 1900 t&ere were lew fiAOke of 
thii dosorlptioD operetfng In Indie, end looh ea 
were then tn existence were of oomperettvely 
■mell importance and had thdr baaneas con* 
fined to a very roatrioted area. The 


Since thuae eveuta confidence baa b<en 
lamely restored Bat in April 1928 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed Ihe effect 
of the failure of thia old eatabllahed Bank 
might have been diaastroos bat (or the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation tn close aesodatlon 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank Qudertook to pay the depreitora of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amonnta due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period waa poaaed through with little dilfioalty. 

During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was eatabllahed in 1918, waa merged In the 
Oeutral Bank of India. 


development of this claaa of Bank, which L 
been so marked a feature in Banking within < 
recent years, really bad ita origin in Bombay t 
and set in with the establlabmeot of the Bank ] 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1900. j 
After that time there was a perfect stream t 
of new flotations, and although many of the new ][ 

Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
baniang business, on the other band a very large 
number engaged in other buaineases in addition . 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banka. ' 

These Banka made very great strides during The end of June 1938 witnessed a banking 
the first few years of their existenoe, but it crises in South ludia in thi failure of the 
was generally suspected In well informed oiroiee Travancore National & Qullon Bank Ltd The 
that the boaioeas of many of the Banka waa bank held a \er> Important position among the 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and South Indian joint stock banka with a paid 
It waa a matter of no great surprise to many up capital of Bs 25 lacs The total resources 
pMple when It became known Uiai some of the were said to be U> ge and the bank had 78 
Banka were in dlfflcuJtlea branches As soon as the news of the failure waa 

The first Important failore to take place waa received, the Ileaerve Bant auctioned special 
that of the People's Bank of India and tbe loss credit limits to bankt in South India and these 
of confidence canted by the failore of that Baut limts were later doubled Although the acute- 
resultcd in a very large number of other failures, ness of the crlslH soon subsided, an underlying 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie .feeling of nervousness continued until the close 
Bank |of the year 

The fotlowlag shows the position of the better known existing Banka aa It appears la the 
latest available Balance Sheeta — 

Jh Lathi of Rupees 


-N ame 

Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investmeuta, 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd , afiUlated to P 0. Bank- 
ing Go^ratlon, Ltd. 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

85 

60 

1,077 

580 

SO 

28 

712 

458 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 

10 


22 

11 

Bank of IndU, Ltd 

100 

110 

1,725 

1,128 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Co operative Bank, Ltd 

20 

26 

247 

108 

12 

1 

169 

102 

Canara Bank, Ltd 

8 

3 

84 

29 

Canara I ndustrial and Baking Syndicate Ltd. 

8 

1 

24 

18 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

168 

80 

3,108 

1,987 

Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras 

12 

18 

836 

158 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 

81 

17 

G95 

272 

Union Bank of India. Ltd 

39 

1 7 

100 

90 


Growth of Joint Stock Banka. 



Capital, 

Reserve, 

The following flguiea appearing in the Beportl 

1918 

436 

165 

the Direotor-Oeueral of StatiaUes 

abew the 

1919 

.. 589 

224 

owth of the Capital. 

Beecrve and Deposita 

1920 

.. iSl 

266 

the principal 

Joint Stock Banka reglatered 

1921 

988 

800 

India — 





1922 

802 

261 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


1928 

689 

2S4 


CapUaL 

Rsservs, 

DsposUs. 

1924 

1929 

690 

678 

880 

866 

1876 

14 

2 


27 

1926 

.. 676 

406 

1880 

18 

8 


68 

1927 

.. 688 

419 

1686 

18 

9 


94 

1928 

674 

424 

1690 

88 

17 


270 

1929 

786 

860 

1696 

68 

91 


566 

1980 

.. 744 

440 

1900 

82 

49 


807 

1981 

777 

426 

1908 

132 

56 


1196 

1982 

781 

439 

1910 

279 

100 


2969 

1988 

778 

469 

1919 

281 

196 


1787 

1984 

799 

467 

1916 

287 

172 


2471 

1985 

.. 817 

502 

1917 

808 

182 


8117 

1989 

848 

646 


Deposits, 

4059 

5899 

7114 

7069 

6108 

4442 

6290 

6449 

6998 

6084 

SR 

6172 

7977 

8444 

981* 
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London Agmts oj Banks m Indta 


LOUDON OmOES, AGENTS OK OOBKESFONDENTS OF BANES AND 
FIBMS (DOINQ BANKINO BUSINESS} IN INDIA. 


.IBank. 

Eeterve Bank of India . London Office ai<83, Bishopggate, E. 

0 2 

Imperial Bank of India .. .. Ditto 26, Old Broad Street, 

Oth^r Banii a Kindnd Firm ^ 

Allahabad Bank .. .. Affiliated to P. AO Banking 117-122, Leodenball Street, 

Oorpn. £ 0 8 

Bank of India .. . . Weatminster Bank .. .. 41, Lothbory, E C 2 

Central Bank of India . . . Central Exchange Bank of India 64, Bishopsgate, E C 2 

Eamani Indostrlal Bank •• Barclay's Bank 168, Fenohorch Street, B. 

0 8 . 


Pnnjab National Bank . .. Midland Bank . .. .. 122, Old Broad Street. B 

C 2 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co Ditto .. .. • Ditto. 

Union Bank of India .. .. Westminster Bank .. 41, Lothbnry. E C 2 

EaehanQt Bank$. 

American Express Oo., (Ino ) .. London Office 79, Bishopsgate, £ C 2 


Banco Naolonal Ultramarlno . Anglo -Portnsnese Colonial and 9, Bishopsgate, E C 2 


Overseas Bank 

Bank of Taiwan London Office Gresham Hoose, 40-41, Old 

Broad Street, E C.i. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia Ditto 38, Bishopsgate, E C, 2 

and China 

Comptoir National d*Esoompte Ditto .. .. .. 8>13, ELlng William Street, 

de Paris E.C 4 

Eastern Bank Ditto 2-8, Crosby Sq , E C 8. 

Grindlay A Co . . . . Ditto 64, Parliament Street. 

& W 1. 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking Ditto 9, Graoetimreh St., E.CA 

Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank .. .. Ditto 71, Lombard Street. E.C. 8. 

Meroantile Bank of India .. Ditto 15, GhaoechurehSt.E.C.S, 

MltsnlBank, .. . Ditto 100, Old Broad St .£ C. 2 

National Bank of India Ditto 26, BtUiopegate, E. 0 2 

National City Bank of New York Ditto 117, Old Broad 8tro(>t, E 

C 2 

Nededaadsdbe HandeI<Ma a t- National ProvlnoUl Bank .. 16, Bishopsgate, S C 2 
sehapplj. 

Nederlattdsoh Indls<Ae Handels- London Aepresentatlve .. ..85, Oraceohurch Street, 

bank. £.0 8. 

Thomas Oook A Son .. .. London Office Berkeley Street, PioeadtUy 

Tokohama^ieele Bank «. .. Bltto .. 7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 . 


Note — P. A 0. Banking Corporation Ltd . is merged into Chartered Bank of India, AnatraUa 
and China as from Ist February 1989 
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IKDIAN ParVATE BANKEB8 AND SipOFFS. 


Indlu private Baakait tad SlUoSalotiftlMd 
in India long befora Joint Stock Ban k a wen 
ever tbonidit of, and ft leenu likciT that they 
wlU continne to thrive tor aome ven oonaider* 
able time to come The oae ofthe word 
'* Shroff*' li nanally aaaodated with a petwm 
who cbatffea oanrioai ratea of Intereat to Im- 
peennioiia people, bat thfa la hardly lair to tba 
people known as " ahroffa ** In b a nking dndea, 
aa there la no donbt that the latter are of very 
real nrvioe to the bualoeaa oommnnity and <n 
very iireat aariatanoe to Banka In India. Under 
preaent oondftlona the Banka In India oan never 
nope to be able to get into aaffloiently eloae 
touch with the aflain of the vaat trading ooni'* 
manlty In India to enable them to grant aeoom* 
modauon to more than a few of tbeae tradera 
direct and it la In hla oapadty aa mlddlenian 
that the ahrofl provea of anoh great aervlee 
In thla capadty alao be bringi a very oon* 
dderable volnme of baalneaa mthln the aeope 
of the Freaidenoy Banka Act, and enablea the 
Presidency Banka to give aooommodation 
which, withoat hla aaaiatano^ the Banka would 
not be permitted to give. Ihe ahroff'a poaitloo 
M an intermediary between the trading com* 
manlty and the Banka usually arlaei in some* 
thing after the following manner. A abop*| 
keeper in the baaaar, with limited means of Ida 
own. ands that, after oilng all hla own money, be 
aiiu requtrea aay Re 25.000 to stock his sh^ 
auitabiy He thereupon approaches the Bbrofl,i 
and the latter after very careful Inquiries aa to 
the sbopkeeper’i poeitiim grants the sooom* 
modation, if he is satisaed that the bnsinesi ia^ 
safe. The baatnesB, aa a rule, is arranged cbrough 
a hoondee broker, and In the case referred to| 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
I and secure accommodation from them 


point that tba askmioe of the Banka la o^ed 
Into rsqulBltkm, The ahroffa do tbia by taMg 
a number of the bllla they already bold to tM 
Banka fOrdlsoonnt under their midonaaiena, 
and the Banka aco^ ineh blUa freely to 
extent dstermined in each ease b/jr the atandtaMl' 
of the shroff and the strength d! tba drawen,r^ 
The extant to whleb any on# ahrofl may giwt^ 
aooommoddian In toe baaaar ta tbereioN^ 
|dependent on two fkotori, Ks., ^ tb« Uarit 


wi^ob be blmaelf may think It advisable to^^ 
place cm hla transaotlona, and (t) the extent to ' 
which the Banka are preiMMed to dlaeonst bUli 
bearing hla endorsement. The ahroffa keep In ' 
very close tonch with all the tradera to whom 
they grant Moommodation, and past experience 
baa shewn that the olaaa of buitoeae above t 
referred to la one of the aafeet the Banks ean m 
la. 


The ratea eharged by the ahroffa are uanaUy 
baaed on the rates at whleb they In turn dan 
Idlaeount the bills with the Banks and neaea* 
aarlly vary according to the standing of the bor* 
rower ana with the leaboa of toe year. Gene- 
rally Bpealdng, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per menaem altove the Bank's rate of 
diaooant, or 1|*/. la a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first olaaa borrower. Ratea 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a aligbtly bio^ 
foale due In a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the ahroffa for bualnoat 
la not ao keen in these places aa li la In Bombay. 

The ahroffa who engage In the claaa of baaioesa 
above described are p^clpally MaTWsriea and 
Multania having their Head Offloea for the moat 
part in Bikaner and Shlkarpur. respectively, the 
boaiDeu elaewbere than at the Head Ofllcea 
being carried on by "Moonima'* who have 
very wide powers. 


ahroffa 1 

to the ezteot of Ba. 2,600 each. A booodeeL 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 mcrntbi 
la almost Invariably taken by the ahroffa 1d| 
respect of such advances. 

A stage la reached however when the demaodslc 
on the ahroffa are greeter than they are able to i 
meet out of their own money, and It is at thlaU 

THE BANK KATE. 

sand advances on other aecurltlea or dlsoounta 


It la not known to what extent native bankers 
and ihroffi receive depoalto and engage In ex* 
change baalneaa throughout India, but there la 
Ino doubt that this li done to a very oocaiderable 
extent. 


Formerly each Prealdenoy Bank fixed Its 
own Bank Rate, and the ratea wen not anUann. 
After the amadgamatkm of the Presidency 
Banka the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for tha 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1925 when 
the rh^t to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised too Beeerve Bank. The rate fixed 
repreaenia the rate eharged by the B anka on 
demand loans against Government seeuiitlea only 


are granted as a rule at a ail gbUy higher rate. 
Ordmarlly such advanoee or diacounts an 
granted at from ono-half to one per cent over 
the oifidal rate; but tola doee not always ^ply 
and in the monsoon months, when tto Bank 
rate la aome tiroes nominal, It often 
that such accommodation la granted at tne 
official rate or even leas. 


The following statement shows the evarage Bank Batea during the last 12 years 



Tsar. 

{ lat Half-year 

1 tod Half-year 

1 Yearly averege. 

liiliiii 


6*946 

6 878 

6 608 
6*786 
6*022 
8*627 

8 b 

8-6 

6*466 

6 788 

6 277 
7*868 

4 038 

8*8 

8 6 

8*41 

3 


1986 

• 

8 

3 

8 

1987 

e • * * 

8 

8 

1 8 

1988 


8 






BANKEBS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

Tbe principal Clearing Hooeea in India are all obeqnee he may have negotiated on other 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, tfadraa. Bangoon. memben and to receive In exchange all cheqnee 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two arawn on him negotiated by the latter After 
are by tar tbe most important. Tbe members aU the cheques have bem received and delivered 
at these places consist of tbe Imperial Bank, tbe representative of each Bank advises the 
Beserve Bank, most of tbe Exchange Banks and settling Bank of the difference between his 
English BankiuDg Agency firms, and a lew of the total receipts and d^veiies and the setthng 
better known of tbe local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
No Bank la entitled to claim to be a member itself that the totals of the debtor balances 


as of right and any application for admission to Mrees wltb the total of the creditor balances 
a Clearing most be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banks thereaftw arrange to pay 
two memibets and be sabject thereafter to ballot the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 


by the existing members during the course of tbe day and the latter In 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amonnts 
The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by tbe balances dne to tbe creditor Banks In 
the Beserve Bank at OalontU, Bombay. Madras practice however all tbe members keen Bank 
and Bangoon and by the Imperial Bank at accounts with tbe settling Bank so that tbe 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
eacb member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus doing away with tbe necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash In any form. 

The figures for the Olearlng Bouses In India above referred to are given below — 

Total amount of Chaaues Cleared Annually 
In Idkht of Rupees 


Madras. 

Bangoon. | 

Colombo. 

Karachi 

Total 

1484 



840 

10566 

1586 


,, 

865 

11808 

1560 


, 

824 

12811 

1588 

,, 


400 

12895 

1548 

.* 

•• 

5S0 

87167 

1754 



648 

36268 

1048 



702 

36801 

2117 

4765 


765 

46527 

2083 

5800 


762 

51612 

1152 

6048 


1150 

5S016 

2840 

6108 


1210 

64780 

2127 

4080 


1816 

54158 

1887 

4060 


1862 

56036 

2405 

4858 


1503 

80019 

2380 

4066 


2028 

00181 

2628 

6027 


2420 

139648 

8004 

8887 


2266 

180508 

7500 

10770 


8120 

301140 

8847 

11875 


8579 

200761 

4270 

12220 

0681 

8234 

210523 

4722 

11004 

11040 

4064 

105083 

5546 

11555 

18184 

4515 

102249 

5716 

12408 

14078 

4119 

191088 

5688 

12511 

16088 

8166 

175408 

6620 

12600 

15007 

3057 

179510 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2045 

200008 

6877 

12160 

15429 

2718 

215017 

5218 

11488 

12008 

2550 

191862 

4461 

8150 

8862 

2319 

168897 

4722 

7506 

7456 

2510 

161579 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways y«ry elofsty 
reflects the flnanclal rlolssltades of the conntry 
Kot for some time after the establtsbment of 
.Railways in England was their oonstmction 
In India contenwlated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three expert* 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1845 These 
were from Oalcntta to Ranlgan) (ISO miles), 
the Bast Indian Railway ; Bombax to Kalyan 
(82 miles), Great Indian Penlnsnfa Railway, 
and Madras to Arkonam (88 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Oalhonsie's great 
minute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling open 
"" ' • * ' rclal ad- 


the great social, political and oommerd 
xantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines i 
linking the Presidencies with each other and! 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the 1)1*1 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfullv reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers Imposed on free comma* 
nlcatloD were severely felt As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
eonstruetloD, English Companies, the interest 
on wiiofs capital was guaranteed by the State, 
Were formed lor the purpose. By the end 
of 1869 contracts had been entered into with 
elAt companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (i) 
the East Indian : (2) the Orest Indian Penkn* 
BUla ; (8) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Batoda 
iBd Central India, (5) the Eastern Bengal: 
(0) the Indian Branch, later the Oodb and 
Rohilkuod State Railway and now part of 
the East Ii^ian Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and DeibI, now merged In the Nortb 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South* 
era of India, now the South Indian Rallwav. 
^e scheme laid the foundations of tbe Indian 
Railway systmn as It sxists to*day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In tbe formation of there 
companies was a Government guarantee on: 
their capital, for this was tbe only condition] 
on wbi(m investors would eome forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent oonpled with the 
free grant of all tbe land reqnlrM , In return 
the companies were required to share tbe 
surplus profits with the Governmait, after 
the guaranteed interest bad been met; tbe 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov* 
erament on fixed terms st the close of twenty* 
five yesrt and tbe Government were to exer- 
cise close eontro) over expendttnre and work- 
ing. The early resnlti were disappointing 
Whilst tbe Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the admlnlstrstlon, the mobility 
(d the troope, the trade of the oountry, and tbe 
moTement of the popnlatton, they felted to 
make iwoflts snfflelrat to meet tbe naranteed 
Interest. Some erUka attrlboted this to tbe 
mmecessarlly high standard of oonstnctloD 
adopted, end to the engineers* ignorance of 
leea!l oondiiions« the reeolt ems tmt by lt68i 
the dsfleft on the Railway budget was Rs. 18M 


l*kbs SeekloB 


method of construetloo, tbe Government 
secured sanction to tbe oaildiog of liner by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for tbe purpose, tbe metre>gaoge beiug adopted 
for ebeapness. Foods soon lapsed and tbe 
money available bad to be diverted to con- 
verting tbe Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons Qov- 
erament had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882*85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , tbe Bengal-Nagpor (1888-87> 
tbe Southern Mahratta (1682) , and the Assam 
Bengal (1881) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than tbe first com- 
panies. Tbeii total length was over 4,000 miles 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1878, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of tbe exchange valns of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavonred to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four oompanies were 

S romoted —the NUglri, tbe Delhl-Umballa- 
lalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
Nortb Western. Tbe first became bankrupt, 
tbe second and third received guarantees, 
and tbe Tlrhnt Railway bad to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were Invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and tbe Nlxam*a Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 880 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
tbe first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In tbe first period np to 1870, 
4.255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge , during tbe next 
ten years there were opened 4,289, making 
the total 8,484 (on tbe broad-gauge 8.562, tbe 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
tbe tall In exchange and the (HMtIv lines built 
on tbe frontier TbePenJdeb Incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Rosela to tbe verge 
of war, necessitated tbe connection of out 
outposts at Quetta and Obaman with tbe main 
trunk lines Tbe sections throngfa tbs desolate 
Hatnal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ( It is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; tbe long tunnel under 
the Ebojak Pass added largely to tbis neces- 
sary. but unprofitable, outlay. 

Termx Eitabllshod. 

This Indneed tbe fourth period— the system 
of rebxtes. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies, were offered a rebate on tbe gross earn- 
ings traffic interchanged with the mats 

line, m that the dividend might rise to four 
per the rebate was limited to 20 per 

cent.^^ gross earnings Under these con- 
ditlonmimre were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Ptan^ltd^ South Bebar, and tbe Sontheni 
Punjab*/ aft^ngb only in tbe ease of tbe first 
werotbewimi strietiy adhered to. The Barii 
Light Ramrav, on the two feet six inehee gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock desired to tUnstrate tbe 
carrying power of this gange. The rebates 
terms being tonnd unattraetlTe in slew (rf the; 


some more econom^leompsttMon of 4 per cent, tiwstee stocks 
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they ««r« ravlMd in I80fi to oro^o for ftn tb« timAo, twtb poMOitRer ood ooodt. Ttit 
•bfotate flcuirtntM of 8 per eent. wHh 0 fhora telilac tn of th« nriginol coDtntoto alloirod 
of torplai proflti. or rohatt ap to th« full emaDMot to mow ihom od mort tavottrobn 


toot of the nuln Une*e net eamlogf in enpple* 
ment of their own net enminn, the total being 
Umited to 8 | per eent. on the oapltai oottay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number ofj 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were farther rerlsed, and in lieu 
was subetitoted an increase tn the rate of guar* 1 
antee from 8 to 8 | per cent and of rebate from; 
8 | to 5 per cent ^h eoual dlrisloD of sniplos 
profits over 5 per cent In both oases. At last, 
the reqnlrements of the market were met. 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this systen^ considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to{ 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
oompsnlM and that It should onlv be In cases, 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Brandt Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. Hiey have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at spedai rates of Interest (usually i 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Xtailwayl 
Board. 80 far, therefore, from reducing the; 
amount that the Oovemment of India have] 
to raise In the open maricet, they were laoreas*| 
Ing the amount. For Uie above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared ^emselves to find the; 
oapltai required for the oonstructlon of exten* 
stone or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announoed their readiness to 


for purely local reasras or on account of ad- 
mlnutratlve advantages Ukely to accrue In 
particular areas. This proposal was pot forward 
M affording a suitable method of reconr'" 

the IntsiwM of the Central and the 1 

Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method erf secur*. 
Ing the oonstmcthmtrf railways vdiloh may be 
required for purely local reasons and wbloh,i 
while not lik^ to prove remunerative onj 
purely railway eamlngr ase Ukely to give 
men benefits to Local (^emmsnts and 1^1{ 
bodleo as wlU more titan repay the amounts 
paid under tbs gnaxantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have ahoady been made with Looal, 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 


Ueaatime a mneh more important change 
was In progress. Tlw gradnaf seonomio de- 
velopment of the country vsstly Ineressed 


tenne. The dcvelopinent of Irrlgstion 
Punjsh and Bind transformad the Boctii-lvcst- 
em State BaUway. Owing to tha burden of 
m a in ta i ning the onprolltable frontier IhieBy 
this was the (^dereua Bailway In Indlar^he 
soapagoat of the ortttee who proteated agalact 
the nnwtsdom of eonstrnctlng raUways from 
borrowed oapltai. Bnt with tha oonurtetion 
of the Cbenao and Jheiam Canals, ths Jfdrth* 
Westam became one of the great grain lUiet 
of the world, choked with tralBe at oertnln 
icaeons of the year and making a larga pvofil 
for State In 1900 the railways for m 
first tima showed a small gain to the Btate. 
In snooeedlng ysars the net receipts 
rapidly. In the tonr ysars ended lft07*08 
they averaged does upon £2 mllltons a yanr 
In the following year there was a rtiapsa. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by toe nguine* 
tary panic oansed by the American finanetal 
crisis, led to a great falling oil in ractipts }iMt 
when working expense were rising, owing 
to the general Incraaae in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was s, deficit of £1,240,000 In the 
railway aoconnts for 1908-09 Bnt In the 
toUowlng year there waa a reversion to a pro* 
fit, and the net Ballway gain has steadily In- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amonoted to i 10^178,000. Althooffii la a 
oonntry Uke India# where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the lailyray revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticlpaV» a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 8,707,000 In 1920-21 snd there wss sn sotnsl 
loss of £ 0,182,000 In 1921-22. Ae s remit of 
the steps taken by the BsUway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Aowortb Committee 
In 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£818,000 Jo 1922-28. 

The results In snooeedlng years wlU be seen 
from the foUowtng statements — 



Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Bevennes 

BsUway 
Reserve 
Fund 1 

Total 

Gala 


£ 

£ 1 

£ 

1925-20 

4,185.044 

2,854.986} 

0,900,580 

1920-27 

4,480,045 

1,108,4881 

5,594,478 

1927-28 

4,707,28* 

8,400,0001 

6,107,289 

1928-29 

8,983,884 

1,03739S| 


1929-80 

4y588,050 

1,5«1s05O 

8.027,800 

1980-81 

1 4y801p775 

8,192,825 

8,890,810 

1981-82 

4,020ylS0 

^ 1 

8,900,000 

1982-88 ,. 

• 



1983-84 



— 

1984-85 



— 

1985-80 

— 

f 


1980-87 




1987-88 

X,70,00f000 

— 1 

— 


The oootrlbutioo to Gmeral Bsvmhms due 
for tbe year 1988-88 amounts to Ba SS8 Ukhs 
or 18 lakbs leas than in 1981-82. ThenayoMml 
of tbe contribution baa been held in ahqrmwe 
until tbe letom of praepstoni yearn. 

' Bnpees have been conve r ted Into I at the 
average rate of exehange fot ths jsar. 
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108d~84 li the first year to show some signs j 
of reoovery since tlie depression The eaminp 
of the State-owned lines increased from Ba 84 
eororei in 1982-88 to S« 66 crores in 1988*84 
and to Ks 95 48 crores in 1986*87 , but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Bs. 121 lakhs. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
eontracte under which the guaranteed lines were 
oonstmoted The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half* 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first eontrart 
to tall in was the East Indian, the great line 
oonneoting Calcutta with Delhi and the North* 
em provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line , bat It was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting ail charges, 
Including the payments on account of tb« 
terminable annuity by means of which tbe 
purchase of tbe line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to tbe date: 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 1 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when tbe aunulty expirm, tbe Oovero- 
meot will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2.700,000 equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixty to seventy 
mllUoni sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to tbe East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
euy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these factors, sU the other guaranteed com- 
pallet which have been acquired under similar 
eondttioni as tbolr contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled tbe revenue and as- 
sets of tbe State. It it dlffleult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of tbe Indian railways io order to counter- 
balance tbe loss during tbe period when tbe 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
Aoeordtng to one estimate It should be £60 mil- 
lions. But even it that figure be taken, 
Oovemment have a magniSeent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Opan Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Inman Bailway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been tbe provision 
of trunk fines. But with the completian of! 
tbe Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Bastem Bajputaua, tbe trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Kind if 
needed, hut the poor omnmerdal jtroepeots 
the line and Ute oppoaltion of the Bao m Ont<d> 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this eoheme in tbe background 


The possibilities however of this oonstruotion 
being undertaken have Improved oonsidezably 
recentlv and a detailed survey is being carried 
out There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of oommunloatlon with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route Ihe 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Buraebi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot st 

E resent be financially justified These worxs are, 
owever, subordinate to tbe neoesslty for bring- 
ing tbe open lines up to tbeir traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders The 
sudden increase in the trade ot India found tbe 
male lines totallv onpirepared Costly works 
were necessarv to doable lines, improve tbe 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
tbe open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for tbe purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under tbe chairmanship ot Lord 
Incbcape, to consider ways ana means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on rallwsy con- 
strootlon in India was limited only by tbe 
capacity of tbe money market They fixed 
tbe annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1986-37 the principal open line 
improvements were the protection works for the 
Hardinge bridge E B By , the renewal of 
girders on tbe Goral bridge B B , improve- 
ments to Hard war Station E I By . also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and permanent way renewals 
The principal improvements to open line during 
1987-88 were the continuance of the regirdering 
of the Goral bri^e and the completion of the 
improvements at H^war Station 

Government Control and Be'orgenisatlon 
ot Railway Board. 

As the orlghisl contracts carried a definite 
Ckivemment guarantee of Interest, It wss 
oeoessary tor Government to exercise strong 
Rupervwon and control over the expenditure 
duitfif e^truotloD, and over management 
aod expqndimre after the lines were open few 
traffic, voi theie pnrpoaes a ataff of Ccmsuitlng 
Engiaams waa formed, and a wh<fie system ot 
obeekfand counteroheoks established, leading 
op to the Railway Branoh ot the Poblio Works 
Department of the Oovsmment of India. Aa 
traffic develop, the Indian Railways ot*; 
grew this ^ anrslng, and when the orifiBal 
contracts exidred, and the tnteieets of Govern* 
mentand the Oompanlessyndiranlsed, It became 
not only vexations but anneeessary. Aeoordingly 
lo 1901-02 Mr. Iliomas Rohertsou was depoM 
by the Secretary of State to examine the wtwile 
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queRtion of thf oiKsnltation »n(t workioe of tbei 
Indian BAiiwa>f and hn rerouiinonded that' 
eh« eziatltig syatcio should he replaced 
by a Kallwav Board, conslstius of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Hoard waa formally constituted hi March 1905 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India In nhioh it was represented 
by the Uctiartni«’it o( Commerce and Iti> 
dustry It prepared the railway prcprammc of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administratlvD duties Incliidod t lie constrac* 
tiou of new ilues by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve* 
ment ot railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through trafDc, the settlement 
of diaputea between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen* 
dlture of the Company's lines Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constituttou of the Railway Board In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
uublocied to oxcesslve control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of tlie Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a 8o<retary to Government 
with the right of indepeudeut access to the 
Vkcroy , he nsually sat in the Imperial Legis 
lative Council as the represeut'itlve of the Rail 
wav interest In 1912 in consef|ueoce of com 
plaiuts of the fliressivo int4>rf(‘renoe of the 
Board with ttie Companies, an informal miaslon 
was undertaken by I ord Incboape to reconcile 
dliTerenoea. Varions changes ware Introduead 
during the years 1912-102U such as the modi* 
licatlon of the rule that the President and mem* 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in tiie working of railways due 
to the iinportanoo of financial and commercial 
considerations in coiineotlou with ttie cmitrol 
of Indian Railway policy This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additloual 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. Ihe queation of the 
moat suitable organbuition was fnrUier fully 
examined by the Aeworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is desoril;ed 
later wasintroduoed from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties Involved in the 
coiistltution pi a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the * Notes on the Relation of the Govern* 
ment to Railways in India" printed as an 
appendix to Volume 1 of the Annual Repmt by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways These 
notes bring out the groat diversity of oonditlona 
prevailing which involve tlie Railway Depart* 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked aystema aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the Slat March 1929, 

(5) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(e> theguaraiitorot many of the amaUer com* 
pairies, and 

(4) the statutory aathority over all railways 
in India 


Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra ronnlolpal tramwaya In whldi Provincial 
Uovemmeots are coaoenied, the Railway 2>e* 
nartment is called npon to watch the interesta of 
the Central Government and la frequently asked 
to advlae the Local Uovermnenta. Its duties 
do not end there. Ihe future development tft 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefora 
called npon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to Investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for finanolng their oonstmotlon. The 
evolution ot a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied funetlona has 
proved extremely dlOlcuR and the queation was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir WlUiam Aoworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Oomtnlssloner of Railways iriiose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Hr C. D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Cfiilef Commissioner on November 1st, 1922, 

The principal constltutioaal ohaue involved 
in this appolntroentls tiiot the Chief (jommlselon* 
cr who takes the plaM of the Prosldent of the 
Jlallwav Board Is solely responsible— under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subJeOT to be 
out'Voied and ovoMnled by his colleagues on 
the Board The detailed ro-orgsnization of the 
Railway Board in accordanon with the Chief 
CommMoner’s proposals required careful con* 
sIdoratioD but one of the most important of bis 
recommendations namely the apurintment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
wlthclfect from let April 192S While in the 
{lenon of the rhief Rnglueerthe Railway Board 
has always had available theteolinical advice of 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to do|iend on outside 
aislstauce The dlsud vantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
It was therefore decided with effect from 
Noveml>cr Ist, 1 922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board 

The reorganization carried ont in 1924 bad 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Goramliwloner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger queswons 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
admlnlstratiouB and public bodies by tourmg 
to a greater extent than they hM been awe 
to do in the past. 

This object was effected by tlie foUowins new 
posts which in some cases suppleniented the 
oxlstlng ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Batablishment and llnanoe 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them 
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Tlie neceMity of tome oentral <»gaBi8»Uon to 
oo-ordliute the puldlolty oantnd curled out on 
rcUwAys and to uudertake work on the maay 
fonna ol railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
Inaugoratloa of the Central Fubllalty Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity OfDoer In 1027. The 
suoceu which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January Ist, 1020. The work undertaken U 
described later. 

The growing Importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Ballway Board's oflUoe and to the appoint* 
ment In 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisiaotory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the oondltloaB of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Ballway Board's policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the moans whereby 
such standardisation would be prc^ressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience The 
Teohnloal Officer under the Ballway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller 

The present superior staff under the Ball- 
way Board, therefore, oouslsted of 6 Directors, 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary In addition to the 
Controller of Bailway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and bis assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers In the 
Central Standardisation Office 

The question of tranalorrlng the supervision 
of railway accounts ol State Ballways from 
the Finance Department to the Ballway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
In accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly In September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Ballway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was ^pointed reimrung 
directly to the Auditor- General. As It was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a slmUar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1920 The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was idaced under a Controller 
of BaUway Accounts reporting to the financial 
Commissioner of Ballways and that of Audit 
Offlesrs under a Director of Bailway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General These two 
duties were previously combined wider the 
Accountant-General, Ballways. reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Aocounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
oertain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Ballways. 

Mumgemeat 

The Boilw^s managed by Companies have 
Boards of Diteoiots In London and are 
represented In India by an Agent. Some of 
the Oompany-mammed tallwan are stUl on a | 
departmental basis with a Ttaflic Manager,] 


Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage am 
Wagon Superintoadent, Controller of Stores am 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated ttu 
Transportation and Commercial duues of thi 
Traffic Manager and eomblned the lupervlsioi 
of Locomotive running with Transportation 
State-managed lines have generally adopted tb< 
divisional organisation 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Cloaring Acconnte Office, with i 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, wa 
opened In December 1926 to take over wori 
relating to the check and apportionment o 
traffic Interchanged between Btate-manage« 
Railways The work of the different railway 
was g^ually transferred to this office, th 
North Western Bailway being taken over firs 
on the 1st January 1927, the But Indian Bail 
way following on the Ist April, the Easteri 
Bengal BaUway on the 1st January 1928, am 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda one 
Central India BaUway an exhaustive experl 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure 
and as the experiment was completely success 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bomba' 
Baroda tk Central India Ballway have al» 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportloo 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearini 
Accounts Office 

During 1927-28 demonstrations exidainin 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure wei 
given to too representatives of the Press a 
well 08 to the representatives of the \ariou 
railways who visited the office to study tli 
new procedure An Important demonstimtio 
was given to the representatives ol the Souther 
RaUways at Madras who were so Impresse 
with the superiority ol the new procedure tha 
they unanimously reooromeuded to their Horn 
Boards the transfer of the work of check an 
apportionment of earnings from interchange 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and i 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Aooouni 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal wit 
such traffic but owing to oenalii later deveioi 
mento In connection with experimeota now i 
operation of through rate registtts and i 
deoentrallsatioD ollVafflo Accounts Work, i 
definite deoUbn has yet been arrived at 

Tbe BaUway Confereaea. 

In order to faofiltate tbe adjustment < 
domestic questions, tbe BaUway Ckmfeiem 
waa instituted In 1S76. This Oonferenee «i 
oonsolldilpd Into e permeoent body In 19C 
under tha title of tbe Indian BaUway Confe 
enoe Association It is nndei the direct ooi 
brol of the raUways, It elects a President froi 
amemgst tbe members, and has done mac 
useful work. 

Tba Indian Gnngaa. 

Tbe standard gauge tor India Is five fe( 
six toohea. When oouatroctloo was starti 
the broad-gauge school wes strong, and it wi 
thought advisable to have a Irtoad-gange i 
(Kder to resist, the Infiueaee of eydonss. Bt 
u 1870, wbenj the State eyatem waa «dopt< 
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it wu decided to find a more eoonomtoal gaoM, 
(or tbe open Itnee had ooet £17,000 a mile. 
After mneh deliberation, the metre^nge of 
8 feet 8| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metrle syetem 
(or India was in the air The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional , 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic Justified it, oousequently 
they were built very light But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it vras 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. 80, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic* situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, tiie metre-gauge lines 
were Improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another S3rstem in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratba and the South 
India S3rstema These are not yet oonneoted, 
but the necessarv link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Nlsam‘8 Hyderahad-Oodaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed All the Boroia lines 
are on the metre*gauge Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-8* 
and S'-O* gauges and since the opening 
of Uie BarsI Light Hallway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6' gauge, there has 
been a tendeney to oonstruet feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State verana Company Management 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great Imik of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of dismission in official circles 
and the public press (or many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
In London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most lmportant,of the terms of reference of Uie 
Acworth Railway Committee That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this pdnt, their mem 
bets being equal^ divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They] 
were,however,unaulroousln recommending that 
the presontsystem of mauMement by Boards of 
Directors in London sbouldnot be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existingcontnote and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
aeeeptance During the year 1022-28, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
coUected and disensied The approaching 
teminationirftheBaBtlndian Railway contract 
on SUt December 1024 and of that <d the Great 
Indian Penlnsnla Railway on 80th June 102&I 
feadeced an earty decision on this question 
imperative. When the questloD was debated in 
the Legislative AssemMy in Febmarv loss, the 
Bott-efteial Indian Members were almost ttnani- 
mmnfy in favour of State managmnent and 
mdeedwereable to carry a reaohition meom- 
mending the plaoing of the Kast Indian Railway 
*nd the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State Bsanafemant at the close of thffir pienent 


oontracti. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so conVbioed by 
the almoet universal failure of this method in 
other oonntfies that they proposed, while 
accepting the necesMty for taklnj over the 
management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indloo Peninsula llaJlway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period In having 
a central anthority with neoestary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are boms 
out by the fact timt Indian railways have contri- 
buted 41 million p(mnds to General Re- 
venues during and nearly 4 mllllou 

lounds during 1028-29 In addition to paying in 
million and If million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund The future organisation will, however, 
need oareful organisation Lxperienos In other 
countries has shown that difficuitlei arise in a 
Government tolly responsible to the Leg^i- 
lature or under any oonstltvtUm wbld) imposed 
on the Railway Department the neoesoary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State The solution found 
in other countries such ss Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and el8< where, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage Its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an autliority cAiarged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
di virion of railway wofita between the State 
and the Railway Authority This authority 
may take the form of a company as In Cauads 
and In Germany or follow the simpler Unci of a 
statutory oommisrion On 1st January 1928 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit The Nalnl-Jubbulpore Section 
of the But Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsuia Railway on lit 
October 1925 

On January 1st, 1929, the oontraot with the 
Burma BsJlwayi Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State The purriiaae of this railway has 
eutailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Gompany of the sum of three mUllons 
sterUng bring the share capital originally 
oontribnted by the Company The fluandal 
effort of taking over the line Is sstimated to bs 
u) increase of about half a orora of rupees in 
tiM net annual revenue to Government 

The purchase of the Bontbem Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 mllee worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1980 It is estimated that tlw 
flnanolal resuR of the purriiase which cost 
approximately Es. 708 lakhs will he a gahi to 
GovffnmoDt of about Re. 47 lakl» a year. 

At the end of 10^80 the NUam’s Ouaraateed 
State Railwaye system which was the pt o pe tty 
of the oompuy, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Bxelted Blghnees ib 
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NlMin's Government and i'4 now known as Hla 
Exalted Hlghnoss the Nizam's State Ballway 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances —'The (iiiestluD of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the Retieral finances 
was under consideration for gome time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly bnt 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present 

The question was examined afresh in connec 
tlon with the recommendation of the Retrench* 
roent Committee in 1028, that the railwajrs In 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 54 per cent on the capital 
at charge and It was aeeided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
in the Assembly on theSrd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General In Council — 
that In order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
Incorporation therein of the railway ostlmaiets 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to flve-dxths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one>flfth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
eondltlon that If any year railway revenues 
are Insufficient to provide the percentage of 
fiveHdxths of 1 per cent on the capital at charges 
surplus profits la the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such defitfienoy has been made 
good. From tbe oontrlbutlon so fixed will be 
deducted tbe loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for tbe 
Railway admlnl^^tm to be utilised In- 
fo) forming reserves for, 

({) equalising dividends, that is to saj, of 
•eonring the payment of the percentage 
oontrlbutlon to the general revenues In 
lean years, 

depredation, 

{Hi) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of l>orrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequont years 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be Included in the Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure will, os at present, 
be placM before the Legislative Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the aemands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for rallwavs resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
genera] revenues, t.s , will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(0) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of raU way expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Connol on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways." 

This resolution was examined by the Btanding 
Finance Committee In September und was 
Introduced with certain modifications Tlio final 
;rosolut4on agreed to by the Assembly on 
I Septoml)or 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differ^ from the original resolution 
tn that the yearly oontribnUon had lieen 
placed at 1 pr cent instead ot 5/0th 
per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 croros, only 
Ird of the excess over 8 crores were to 1)6 trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Ird was to aoorae to General Revenues At 
tbe same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be onnstltutod to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
, expoodBure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
I nominated official member of the Legislative 
, Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
I by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
i Tula would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
>sory Council which will Include the Members of 
I the Standing J^inance Committee and certain 
j other otfidal and non-official members from the 
' Laglslative Assembly and Council of State 
I niece arrangnnents were to be subject to 
’ periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
> at least 8 years. They would, however, only 
I hold good as long as the E. 1. Railway and the 
6. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
RaUxntyi remain under State-management and 
If any contract for the transfer of any of the 
! above to Company management was eonoluded 
j against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
I would be at liberty to terminate tbe arrange- 
mentf in this resolution 

I Hie Assembly hi an addendum recommended 
j that the railway services aod the Rathray Board 
' should be rapidly IndJanJse^ gpd th»4 the gtorei 



Rates Advisory Committee. 


for the State Managed RaUwaye should be pur- 
chased throiiRh the orciutisaiion of the Tnditin 
Stons Poparlmint 

The period has now arrived for this «opiratlon 
to be reconsidered and revbcd but due to the 
economic depression the matter iius been iicld 
in abeyance 

Re-orHaniaation problems —l he Rrnuinp 
complexity of railany administration in India 
and the evolution of new tnetiiods of eontrollin}; 
traiflo have piveit a stimulus to the efforts oi 
Nsiious Tailwa\n rp\lso tlielr organisations 
1 he Reneral direction in wideh this re-onranisa 
tion is beinc considered is tiiat of oonsotldation 
Into one depart mont of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, includina the 
provision of power This system width is 
commonly known as tlie divisional b\ stem, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peuingiib 
Railway during 1922-23 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Pope, General Rxecutlxo 
A'isistant to the President of the L M S Rail- 
way, was formcil to Investigate and Inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
raUwav operation In addition to the spodflc 
recommf ndatinn that job analysis” should bo 
iuitiuted on all railways 

Mr Pope returned to India In 1033-34 and 
pre|)are(l a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on furtlior possibilities of 
economy 

The most important rocommendations of 
Mr l*o|Kj H second report were — 

1 Intensive use of locomotiv es 

2 Intensive use of (oafljinpstodc 

3 Intensive use of mir hinery and plant 

4 Uiicc-onomKal wagons 

'i Combining resources Ik tween railways 

6 Handling and transport of small tnin< 

and of tralUc to be tranBldi>red at bn .il 
of gauge stations 

7 Tickctless travel 

8 Methods of increasing earnings 

Job analysis was continued on most of tlu 
rallwavs daring the year wliich resulted in sub 
^tantial economies Apart from tills, Railways 
continued to explore the possibilities of 
increasing earnings and reducing working 
evpenses 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committaa. 

As a result of the recommendation of the 
Public A cc'Oimts Committee the Indian Railway 
enquiry Committee was appointed in October 
1930 This Committee was under the Chairman 
ship of Sir Ralph L Wedgewood, C B , C M It 
Cldef General Manager of tlie I^mdon North 
Eastern Railway Its terms of reference were 

To examine the position of Indian State 

owned railways and to suggest such mea- 
sures as may, otherwise than at tlie expense 
l^a geuer^ budget, i 
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(») to secure an Improvement in net earnings’ 
due regard being ytaid to the qnrotlon 
of establishing such effcrtlve eo-ordlnatlon 
between road and rail transport as will 
safeguard public investment In railways, 
while yirovidlng adequate services by both 
lueaiiH of traiis])Ort , and 

(»i) at a reasonably eailv date, place railwav 
tliinmis on a sound and remunerative 
basis 

Tlie report w is Piibuiitted in June 1937 and 
dulv lonslilereil bv tlie Railway Board Early 
ill tion was tak( n to impiement sm h of tlie reeom- 
inoiidatioiiH us lould be nciejded witliout further 
e\-unlnatlnn Wlu'ie speclnl investigation was 
(onsidered micssarv tills was arranged for 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Railway Ratos Advisory Committee 
continued its funntlons os in the preeedlng 
vcirs During the pcilod under review tour 
( ises were imder i oiisli 1 1 ration (hi one lase 
tlie Government of Itidiii passi d orders and the 
oflier tliree were still iiiidor enq ilry at the end of 
tlie jiiu 

\ vigorous and active [ioIkv in tills direction 
was fiillv nmintalned and siveral new Invesflga- 
tioris were undeitakou Among tiuse were tlie 
subjects Paints, 1)\ iiamnmi ter ( iir, Analysis of 
wagon deferts, lioiitiul Biarlngs iiiooleins. 
Wagon door leakagis. Corrosion (e'-ls, Joio- 
mollM movinicnts. Welded wagons, Htiesses 
ill track Hi at treatiiwat of crossings, Recon 
ilitionlng of fish plates, eU , etc 

Inoaiturotion of I ha Main Line Electric 
Service. G. 1 P. Railway. 

The inauguration of tlie electrified main line 
set tion of tlie O 1 V RalJway from Kalynn to 
l^ooiia took place on thi Stb hovember 1929, 
ind constltutid tlie first entirely main line 
0 / track to be electrified in India This 
SI heme involved tlie elimination of tiie 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station 

Note on Publicity (1937-38) 

Tbr outstanding feature of the your 1937 88 
was the very remark lide increase in enquiries 
answered and itineririps prepared for Intending 
tourists b> tiotli tlie New York and tlie London 
Offii es 

Ah regards New York the figures show an 
ini le vse of 1 13 per eent in tlie ease of the number 
of itiiieiarKs furuistieit, 1 37 per cent in the ease 
of tlie numlier of people i ov ered t>> sui h Itine- 
rarles and 144 per ei nt in tlie total railway value 
of the Itineraries prejiared 

As rcgaids london, although under the two 
first heads the* inereases were small, tlie actual 
value of tlie Itineraries showed an increase of 41 
per cent as compared with tlie previous year 

World Cruise traffic suffered from the ftlno- 
Japanesp war, as some of tlie extra ships which 
the travel firms had hoped to engage, had to be 
canedied ^cverUlelefi8, three snips visited 
India and tlie financial result, Although lower 
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Tonnage ani Earnings 


than in the previouB year, was satisfactory, 
these rosnlts being 

Earnings Es 2,32,020 — 1030-37 

Earnings Es 1,99,102-1937-38 

TUrd ClaM Traffic —Three principal 
festivals engaged the attention of the Bureau 
These were — 

(<) The Eath Jatra at Purl 
(it) The Eartlki Mela at Qarhmukhtesar 
(iii) The Kumbh Mela at Hardwar 
As regards (i), the results showed a consider- 
able Improvement in the traffic, amounting to 
28 per cent in passengers and 24 per cent in 
earnings over the previous year 
As regards <«{), there was also an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent in passengers and an increase 
of 13 per cent in the earnings over the previous 
year 

The tonnage of and earnings from the main 
last two years are shown In the table below — 


As regards (iti), the Enmbh Mela was the 
subject of very intensive propaganda, involving 
not only all the usual methods of dissemination 
of information, but also the use of eeroidanes for 
dropping leaflets, canvassing from village to 
village over an area of nearly 30,000 sq miles, 
and the use of loudspeakers The press rend- 
ered great help in this connection and Co- 
operated with the Central Publicity Bureau 
The results obtained were extremely gratifying, 
as the attendance to the Mela was a record 
one, amounting to almost double the attendance 
of the last Mela 10 years ago 
Publlcltv material generally was still widely 
dirttrlbuted and the demand for this, in spite of 
Uie far Eastern situation, still remalued 
normal 

commodities on Class I Eailway during the 



1936 37 • 

1937 38 

Increase + 

Commodity 

Ko of tons 
originating 
(in millions) 

Es 

(in ororos) 

No of tons 
originating 
(in millions) 

Es 

(in crores) 

Decrease — 
in earnings 
Es 

(in lakhs) 

Increases 





1 

Fuel for public and foreign 






railways 

20 16 

10 35 

22 89 

12 10 

+ 1,75 

Metallic ores 

Materials and stores on 

3 23 

1 00 

3 97 

1 41 

+ 41 

revenue account 

11 63 

2 68 

13 22 

2 91 

+ 83 

Wheat 

1 81 

2 46 

1 86 

2 67 

4 - 21 

Provisions 

1 08 

2 71 

1 15 

2 87 

+ 16 

Marble and stone 

2 31 

0 87 

2 70 

0 99 

+ 12 

Wood, unwrought 

Gram and pulse and other 

1 12 

0 79 

1 29 

0 89 

+ 10 

grains 

Military traffic 

2 61 

3 38 

2 67 

3 47 

+ 9 

0 36 

0 32 

0 40 

0 40 

+ 8 

Fodder 

0 80 

0 68 

0 93 

0 64 

+ 6 

Tobacco 

0 29 

0 80 

0 81 

0 84 

+ 4 

Live stock 

0 16 

0 60 

0 17 

0 54 

+ 4 

Petrol 

Fruits and Vegetables, 

0 28 

1 11 

0 30 

1 14 

+ 8 

fresh 

8 97 

1 32 

4 06 

1 34 

+ 2 

Manures 

0 25 

0 18 

0 27 

0 19 

4 - 1 

Other commodities 

Salt 

Decreases 

0 34 

1 39 

11 23 

1 83 

10 07 

1 40 

11 43 

1 83 

+ 20 

Cotton, raw and manu- 






factured 

2 11 

7 07 

1 71 

6 48 

— 1,69 

Oilseeds 

2 62 

3 28 

2 39 

8 03 

— 26 

Sugar refined and unrefined 
Jute, raw 

1 16 

2 27 

1 07 

2 11 

1 — 16 

1 10 

1 30 

1 00 

1 17 

— 18 

Iron and Steel, wrought 

1 87 

2 61 

1 89 

2 49 

— 12 

Eioe 

8 28 

8 38 

3 17 

8 SO 

— 8 

Gur, Jagree, Molasses 

0 08 

1 27 

1 01 

1 20 

— 7 

Railway materials | 

4 22 

0 52 

2 96 

0 46 

— 7 

Kerosene oil 

0 77 

1 60 

0 77 

1 69 

— 1 


Excluding Burma Eailways. 



Financial Results of Working 


fit 


OpM Mileage —The total rente lotteage 
OD March Sleti 1987, wai made upcf~ 
Broad-gar^e . . 21,106 76 miles 

Metre^auge.. . 17,767 42 

Narrow-gtnge 4,121 76 „ 

Under the olABHl&cation adopted (or sta 
tistical purposes, this mileage Is divided be- 
tween the three clasBOB of railways as follows - 

Clase I 86.134 46 mUes 

Class n .. 8,816 77 „ 

Class III 1,126 U9 „ 

Daring the year 1037-38 the mileage of new 
ones under oonstruction was 128 11 miles. 


Number of seats In 
passenger carriages. 


Class I 


Railways 

Ist 

2nd 

Inter 

5-6' 

22,897 

42 447 

60,763 

3'-3r 

9,827 

11,336 

I 13,998 


Srd. 


6,26,776 

3,11,266 


Financial Reaults of Working —The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Its. 96 48 crores in 1088-87 or 
an Increase of Bs 4 83 crores over the prevlona 
year. 


(Based on actuals of 1087-88 ) 


(Figures in thousands) 
Bs. Rs. 


1 1 per ceut on capital of Rs 6,85,32,70 at charge — commercial lines 


6,86,88 


(I) Receipts (1037-38)— 


Gross trafflo receipts — tommercial tines 

Subsidized compaoies— -share of surplus proOts 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and di\idendH 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts 

oo,oo,po 

11,00 

1,02,40 


Total Receipts . . 

(11) Charges (1087-38)— 


1,00,14,80 

Working expouses — commercial lines 

Payment to worked linos 

Indian States and railway companies* share of surplus proflts 

Land and subsidy . , . . . 

63,60,78 

2 02,80 
62,65 
6,73 


Interest — 



On capital at charge 

On capital contifbiftad bv Indian States and companies 
Misoeilaneoui raftway nxpendlture 

Contribution at 1 per csot on caplttl at charge— commercial lines 

2(^J7,SS 

1,16,34 

68 08 
0,85,83 


Total Georges 


1,02,49,70 

(iii) Deffcit .. ... 

(iv) ContrlbnUon of l/5th of surplus 


2,84,90 

3 Total oontribuilon from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv> 


6,86,88 


Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(!) Interest on oapital ... . I,‘«2 61 

(ID Loss In working .... 42 17 

(Hi) Interest on the amount of loss In working met from 

Depredation Reverse Fund of commerdal lines 60,27 


4 Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1030-40 . . 4,60,28 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Oovemment therefore received a net profft of 
4*04 ertwes on the capital at charge of tbe State 
eihnw the net receipts, that Is the grops receipts 
minuM the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns * — 


1018-14 

1088-24 

1984-26 

1086-86 

lt2d-27 


6 01 
6 24 
6*86 
6 31 
4*06 


1027- 28 

1028- 20 
1020-80 

1080- 31 

1081- 82 
1032-88 
103 i-34 
1984-85 
1087-88 


Ter cent 
6 SO 
6 22 
4*66 
Nil 
Nil 
NU 
Nit 
NU 
0 29 


An examinatioD of tbe latest available fignies 
of operating ratloe of foreign oonntrles brings 
out resnlU not nnlavonrable to Indtam Ball* 


ways. 
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United States of Am wlca 

If oar 

OfuratiTiK 

Itofto 

1930 

74 


per 

oont 

Prance 

1925 

84 

15 


English IlailwavB 

1928 

79 

40 



South 4frb in RiiiwayB 

1928-29 

77 

80 



Argentine Rillwavs 

1927 

71 

06 



Canadian iLiliw.iys 

1929 

SI 

21 




r 1913-14 

61 

79 




l92'>-2*. 

62 

89 




1926 27 

82 

04 




1M27-28 

61 

39 




1928-29 

62 

77 

„ 


India 

1929-30 

65 

02 



1931 32 

71 

08 




I 1932-33 

71 

61 




1 1933 14 

71 





1914-35 

60 

9 




inr.-3(i 

69 

6 

,, 



1 1936-37 

66 

2 




[1937 38 

66 





Output of Railway-owntd CoUieriot — The 

oiitpiit of owned tolHerics durlRR 

1930 81 wiifl — 

2,920 812 toiH for a total o( 6,029,014 tone 
CoiHunu'd for 1931 .12 tho (Inures are 
2,484,891 tons for a of ri,7'>»,398 tons 
For V)n-:u tlio flfurps are 
2,470,020 tons for a totil of *.985,820 ton* 
Total output of toil from luilnay owmdj 


lOolIiorieB dnrinp 193'*- 10 was 2,725,400 tons and 
I 1936 17, 2 840,271 tons and 19J7-.18, 38,60,987 
* tons 

Number of Staff — Tlie total number of 
cmplosecs on Indian llallwaja at the end of 
tlio \ear 1937-38 was 692 178 ne compared with 
(>87,260 at the tnd of 1936 37 The follov^inu 
table allows the number of empIo%ec6 b^ com 
I niiirdtifs on 31st March 19 !5, 1930, 1937 and 
1 1918 — 


— i 




Statutory Indians 




Europeans 

1 ItilidllS 

Muham- 

Anelo- 

I Sikhs 

Indian 

Other 
Commii- 
1 nit its 




1 in.idatts 

1 

IndlniiR 

jClirlstlans 

31st March 19) > 

3,6 M 

499,968 

i 152,276 

13,43S 

8,739 

8 740 

16,764 

10 301 

„ „ 1986 

3,219 

604,977 

1 155,439 

13,423 

16,824 

9,742 

„ 1937| 

3 121 

504 983 

164 6)5 

13 416 

8 734 

17 25 ) 

8 838 

„ „ 19)hI 

1 

2,()92 

494,272 

! 15)794 

12 813 

1 

8 114 

17,311 

1,697 


Indlanlsatlon —Superior sprvli es, followmcj 
the roi oiniiiendalionH ol tiie Iai Commission 
thatn cruJtiin nt in India bp ui\.in<id isioonas 
praotUable un to 73 per ci nt ot t he tot-U numbi r 
of varanolus in the Snpi rior Si rvices of tin llatl 
ways tho various Uallwivy Comp inios Manapinp ' 


8t.ite and otln r r illway lines followed the 
povernineiit leiwl As 1 ir as lonterns St'to 
manw'd JlallwnjB thi direct recruitment- 
durln4 the viar n mounted to 14 3 per cent 
Kurojxxins and 86 7 ptr cent Indians 


(IccidMitt —The followiuu 1 ible hliow'* the nuinbtr of piSHeupera railway hcr\ants and 
other persons ktilal and iofnrtd In iitLident,e on Indl.ui Kailways extludinp casualties in rail>\uv 
workshops, duriiip tho year 1917 1.8 as tontp.>rcd with the previous year — 


( auM 


— Passengerx 

In accidents to trvlns, rolling stock, ijennxvent- 
wa> , oU 

In accidents caused bv movements of trains and 
railway vehicles exclusive of train accidents 

In accidents on railw,iy premises In whlclx the 
movement of trains, vehicles, eU , was not 
couoerued 


Kilhd 

Iiijurrd 

i9o6 3r 1 

10)7 )8 

1936-37 i 

1937 38 

i 

! 

i 

1 

105 i 

j 

' 67 

174 

1C.» 

214 i 

689 

1 818 

i ' 

1 ^ 

31 j 


176 

320 

• 787 

1 1,006 


Total 
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Cause 

KlllcHi 

Injured 

t'ntt 'tr 

l'H7 '18 

19 h) 37 

1937 38 

S — Itailipay srrrattt<t 





In accidents to trains, rolling stock pdiimncnt 
way, etc 

7 

18 

182 

107 

In Hccldenttt < anted bv movements of trvlns and 
railway vehh les c\i luslvi of train an idints 

171 

H'i 

2 400 

8.2&a 

In accidents on railway preiiiists in wiiiih tlx 
movement of trains, vtlihhs, tU , wum not 
com erned 

1 

10 

,0 

OS -3 

8.773 

Total 1 

l')l 

2! i 

9 421 

12,138 

(' — Offirr than patkienijcrx aiitl railmtt/ Hi‘ri(inl\ 





In accidents to trains, rolling stock jurumient 
vva> , etc 

r, 

r.i 

SI 

80 

In accidents causeil by movenontH of trains mcl 
railway vehic Ic s exclusive of trvin acc 1th iita 

2 r. 9 H 

2,71 1 

751 

77J 

In accidents on rullwit) lacniiscs In vclnch tin 
movement of trains, vehicles tti , w is not 
tonceriud 

to 

42 

! 

104 1 

114 

Total 

2 78 1 

2,8i; 

9 10 

907 

(lUANo Total 

1 

1 

1,371) 

11,140 

14 111 


(b) Out of the totJil of 3,17(» ^.^e^son8 killed 2 817 or 84 per cent were other than paBMengera 
and railway servants and of this number 2 129 were treBpassers, 49f) were reported to be 
suitides and 73 were killed on railway premlucH otherwlM than during tiie inuvetnent of train*, 
vehkles, etc As tonipared with the previous vear, (he ImresHe of 217 in the total numlier of 
passengers, railway servants and other persons killed was principally under tiie heads “ accidents 
to trains ” (111), ‘ trespassers ’ (77) and “ other accidents ” (29) 


Lof al Advisory Commftteos -in the Annual 
Reports by the Kailwav Hoard on the working 
of Indian Bailways, references are made each 
year to the work tliat Is being done by Local 
AdrlsOTy Committees on rail wavs In bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affcctiux the general public 
lu their capacity as users of the railway 'ITiest 
( omiulttees h.ivc been estu Wished and are 
functioning on all Class 1 Bailwi>H, excopt liis 
Lxaltcd liiglmess the Nizams State Ilailwavs 
and the Jodhpur Kailuav Dining the jenr 
eighty meetings of the various Committees 
were held 

Daaaav* W Eartk^walMs, Fire, Hoods 
and Cydoom.— Tlie vear under review was! 
a fortunate one in that beyond the usual flotMls I 
cydones and other natural aeddenta the resulting 
dac^e of which was relatively small there 
were no major catadvsm to contend with 

AwMidliM fpf Pami^ert.— Bailways have 
)>e«n steadily and svstemaUcaUy pursuing their 


I iKilicy of effecting Improvement* making for 
the greater comfort and lonvinlcnce of pussen- 
Igers to tlic fullest extent to which funds are 
available The following indicate broadly the 
jioUcy followed — 

(a) Train gerrweg — Additional trains 
wherever mn and timings changed to suit 
tilt < hanging uc< ds ot passenger tratik and 
greater recourse was had to the provision of 
light trains giving more frequent and rapid 
service on certain set tions , 

(b) Conrenteneet ~V rogrammes were 
drawn up and worked to for the ptovlslon 
of additional waiting rooms and halls, covered 
and raised platforms, separate refreshment 
rooms for llimltis and klahomedans and 
vendors’ stalls , 

Arrangements for the supply of drinkhig 
water were Improved, and suedai action taken 
to ensure the washing, cleaning and dbinfeotira 
of earrlagee, and particuUrly latrliiee in third 
class carriages 
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TBE CHIEF HAILWAYS IN INDIA 


The Amiu Bengal Railway, whiob It con* 
itraoted on the iuetre*gauge, turtt from Chitta* 
KoaaanU runt through Burma Valhy acronathe 
North Oaohar HUlt Into Ataam it It worked 
under a Umlted guarantee by a company 

Mileage open .. .. 1,805 65 

Capital at charge .. Ki 24,16,82,000 
Netearoingt . Rt. 18,47,000 

Kamtngi per oent. .. 0*76% 

Bengal and North-Weatern. 

The Bengal and Norib«Western Railway wat 
oonatruoted on the metre*gauge lyttem by a 
company without any Government aailatanoe 
other than tree land and wat opened to traflie 
In 1885. The tyttem wat begun In 1874 at 
the Tlrhnt State lUUway In 1800 thli line 
wat leated by Government to the I’eogal 
and North'Westeru Railway Since then ex* 
ientlve additlont have been made In both 
Motlont It It connected with the Bajputana 
metre*gange tyttem at Cawnpore ana mth the 
Uaitem Bengal State Railway at Katlhar and 
the Katt Indian Railway at Beu»ret> and 
Mokameh Glut. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,20 75 

Beogal'Nigpur. 

The Beogal-Magpur Hallway wat commenced 
at a metre'gaugo from Nagpur to Clibatli- 
garh lo Uie Central Provinoet In 1887. A 
company wat formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted It to ttie broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katnl. In 1001 a part of the Katt Couat State 
Railway from Cuttack to \ Itagapaum wat i 
trantferred to It and lo the tame yaarj 
tanctlon wat given for an extenilou to the 
ooal-fletdt and for a connection with the Branch 
of the &tl Indian RjtUway at llarlbarpor. 

UUeageopni .. 8,892 26 

Capital at charge .. Ra 77,28,63,000 
Netearuingt . Ut. 2,67,65,000 

Bamingt per cant . . 8 47% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway it one of the original guaemnteed 
raUwaya. It wat commenced from Surat vui 
Baroda to Ahmedahad, hut waa tobtequoiUv 
extended to Bombav The original ooutraet 
wat termlnahle in 1880, but the period wat 
extended to 1905, and then renewed undtr 
reviled oondltlout in 1885 the lU]putana- 
Malwa metre'fmuge tyttem of State raUwayt 
wai leaeed to we Comjpany and hat elnoe been 
iQOOipocatea In It. On the opening of the 
Neg^Htttiia, giving broad-gauge ooonee- 
tk>a through Battem Rajputana with l>eibl 
the working waa entruated to thlt Company. 


On the acqaltiiloD of the Company in April 1907 
the pnrchaae price wat fixed at £11,685,581 
Mileage open .. .. 8,509*16 

Capital at charge . . Rt. 78,88,87,000 

Netearoingt .. Ra. 6,09,16/K)0 

Ramingi per cent 6 90% 

Egftnni Bdngftl. 

The Baatem Bengal State Railway wat pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and wat oooftructed on the broad-gauge. The 
fint portion of the line running to Oaloatta 
over the Oanget wat opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction wat granted for the omiatraetlon on 
the metre-gaoee of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, wblob ran from the north bank of 
tho Oanget to the foot of the Ulmalayaa on 
the way to Darjeeling These two portlont 
of the line were amalgamated lo 1884 Into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,009*55 

Capital at charge Ra 51,48,69,000 

Netearoingt Rt. 1,15,32,000 

Barningfl per eent . . . 2 24% 

East Indian 

The Batt Indian Railway M one of tlie three 
rallwayi tanctiutied f^r eooatiuction at expert* 
mental Uoet under the old form of guarantee 
The Urtt tootlon from Howrah to Pandua wat 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Mntlny 
ran at far at Itanlgau) It gives the only 
dnect acceet to the p(^ of Calcutta from Nonb- 
em Indui and It ooutoqneutly fed bv ail the 
large railway lyitemt connected with it. In 
18s0 the Qoveromeiit porohated the Une, 
paying the abare-hoiUer by aanultlea, hot 
leaaed It again to the company to work onder 
a oontraot which wat terminable hi 

The contract waa not terinlnated ladtt IIm* 
ary 1st, 1925, when the Bute icnik OvSlktf 
oianagement. From July lit, 1925, the OndbA 
Bohllkhund railway wga amalgamated wlfii it 

Mileage opmi 4,810*80 

Capital at cliarfe .. Be 1,48,18^8.000 

Neieamlngt .. Ra. 8,25,52,000 

Bamingt per cent. . . .. 5 57% 

(AfOtacc* art rottU mdeagtt ) 

Great Indian Penlnenla. 

The Great Indian Penlusnla RaOway It the 
earUeit Une nndertakeo In India. U waa pro 
moted by a Company under a gaanmtee of 
a per oent. and the first teeUon trom Bombay 
to Tbana waa open for tnflio in 1858. Sanction 
waa Riven for the extension of tbn Um em 
Poona to Ralohttr, where It eoiir.ecU with Um 
M adias BaUway, and to Jubbalpore where It 
Beefei the Bast Indian Bnilwnv The fentuie 
of the IhM la the paeaage of tbe Westen Ghats, 
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ttoiM MMsUoiu being 15| mllei on the Bbore 
fliMig and H milei on tbo Thai Ohat which 
tlM 1481 and 072 teet. In 1000, the contract 
with the GoTemmeot terminated and nuder 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Eail* 
way that line was amalgamated and leaeed to 
a Ck)mpany to work. 

The contract was terminated on JeneSOth, 
1026, when the State took over the management 
Mileage open . . . . 3,727 10 

Oapltal at charge .. Ri. l,14.7fi,20,000 

Neteamingi .. Ba, 4,28,02,000 

Bamlnga per cent .. 3 74% 

Madraa and Sonthern Mahratta Bnitway 

The Madraa Railway waa the third of Uie 
original rail way a cooatructed aa experimental 
Unea under the old form of guarantee. It waa 

r ijeoted to run In a north-weaterly dlrectioo 
connection with tlie Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and In a south-westerly diretUon to 
Oalicat. On the expiry of the contract In 
1007 the line waa amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a ayatem 
on the metre -ttuge built to meet the famine 
oonditlona in the Southern Mahratta Countr) 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern MahratU Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . 8,228 fiS 

Capital at charge Ra. 63,62,09,000 

Neteamlnirs Ra 2,87,42.000 

SamlngB per cent. . . 4 43% 

Th« Norih-Weateim 

The North-Western State Hallway began 
Ita existence at the Sind-Puniab-DeUil Hall- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotrl The Interyal between Kotrl and 
Multan was unbrldged and the railway trafflo 
waa exchanged by a ferry service In 1871- 
78 sanction waa ghen tor the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Norifaem State Rail- 
way from L^MM>re towards Peshawar waa begun 
In 1888 the Slnd-Panjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway It Is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open 0,948*00 

Capital at oharge .. Ri. 1,1840,80.000 
Net earning Ri. *6,60,87,000 

Hamtngs per cent. .. 4 80% 

•{ComwttfcitU Section.) 

The South Indian. 

The South ludlan Railway was one of 
tha original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metrs-gange. 
This line haa been extonded and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west Hue of the Madraa Railway. Between 
Tutteorln and Ceylon a ferry servloe was for^ 
merly maintained, but a new and more dirert 
route to Ceylon Ha Rameehwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1014 As the original contract 
ended In 1007, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the let of Janaary lOM, 
Mileage open .. 2,682 00 

Capital at oharge .. Rs, 45,86,82,000 

Net earnings .. Ra. 1,78,00,000 

Earnings per oeut. . . . 8 66% 

The Indian Staten. 

The principal Indian State RaUwa>s ate 

the Nizam's, constructed by a oompaiiy under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State , the 
Kathiawar system of railways, oonstmeted 

by subscription, among tbs several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar . the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
roustructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs , the system of railways In the Punjab, 
constructed by tbe Patiala, JInd, Maler Kotia, 
and Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways in 
Mysore, coustrncted by tbe Mysore State 
At the rod of tlie financial year 1929-80 a 
total of 1267 67 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles, 

6'-8' gauge 780 77 

3' 31" gauge 467.61 

2'-8' gauge 89 29 

During 1920-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 77 miles. 

Miles 

6'-8' gauge 98.00 

8'-3|' gauge 116.17 

2'-8' gang 19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Tue p<»»albiUty at cuaiitdinf- luaiu aod Uiy- 
lou by u railway ttcroHH tlt« bank of Katiduxtend- 
lug the whole way from iUtut Hwaram to Haiuiar 
haB been report^ on from time to time, and 
since 180f> various achemcH haviuc been aug 
geated 

The duuth Indian lUllway having b<tu tx 
tended to Dlianiitihkudi, the HunthernmoBi |>oltit 
of Kutuoiwaram liilnnd and the 0< ylon <lo\* 
ornmt.nt Hallway to Talaluiunnar, oti Manner 
liiaud, two pnintH dit<tant iroui each other 
about 21 inlicB aorot^H a narrow and nhuiiuw 
strait, the poaaiblllty of ooniMtoUnR Uum tuu 
ternmnol stationH by a railway hdtnitruutK d on 
a solid embankment raised on sand bank 
known as “ Adam’s Bndg* to iiup<rHede tin 
ferry steamer 8“ rvio*' whhh has berii OArMtlxished 
between tiiese t vo points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a dotalied survey was made by the 
gnith Indlin lUilway Uom|>any, and the profect 
oout< mpuus the construction of a cause way froir 
ihianustikodl I’olnton the Indian side to Tulai* 
maiinar Point on tlie Ck'Vlon side, a length ol 
2d 05 miles of whlcli 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various I «ids, and 12 do will be In 
water The sections on dry land will eonsist 
of low banks of sand pitcia d with ooiai and pn • 
sent no dittloulty The section through the ma 
will be carried on a (nuiseuay which it is pro* 
posed to ooimtruct In the foiloutng wav A 
double row of reinforui'd concrete pllts, pitclud 
at 10 feet centres atid having tin Ir Inner faces 
14 fur t apart, will hrst be drivi n into the sand 
These piles will then be brsiw'd togetlu r loiigi 
tudinally with liglit oonertte an Ins and chains 
and transversely with eouereU ths, struts and 
ohdns (k'hlnd the pliis slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to fxwltlon, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sen 
bottom Lastly, the spate enclosed by the 
■labs wiU bi* flilod In wlUi snnd 

The top of the oooorete work will bo i^rrliu 
to six feet above high water h vol, and the tails 
will bs laid at that level Tlie sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of watt r 
jets. This ciuisenay, it «» • xpt'ob'd, will emtse 
the suspended sand bnmi'ht up by tin oiimMitK 
to seme on eittier side bringing about rapid 
accretion and cventuallN making one big island 
of lUroeswaram island and Mannar Island 

Indo-Barma Connection 

The raids of tiie Bmden in tlie Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the bem(>orary inttirruptkm of 
eomhiun I cations b'twtH>n India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con 
neetlon between India and Burma Ooveni' 
ment aoo**pt('d the position and appointed 
Mr. BJohards, M. Inst 0 R , to be the engineer* 
in-ehaige of the lurveyi to detormtoe the best 
route lor a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route apiiears to be the best one bi 
at ivesuQt would not be romuoorative. Th 
would start truiii Chittagoug, whlcli is tl 
tormiiius and headquarters of the Assar 
B( DgaJ iUlJway and a st aport for the produi 
of Assam Tilt route runs southwards throu^ 
tht Chltuigong district, a laud of fertile ri( 
Helds itiN rst 1 1« d by big rivers and tidal creel 
and Itcro'^iH ttu liidu<Buriua frontier, 94 mill 
from tin town of riiittagong For about 1( 
uiil<s lurtlu r It ctiielly runs tliruugli the ferti 
rice 1 mds of Arrakaii and erussis all the big tld 
rlv»rs of tiip Akjab delta Ttusi Include tl 
Kalldan rivtr which drains 4,700 miles 0 
ooiiiitry and e^en at a distance* of about « 
mlhs from its mouth is more than half a ml 
wide Aisxit 900 milis from Chittagong tl 
railway would run into the region of mangroi 
swamps wlilch fringe tlie seacoast north an 
South ot tile harbour of Kaiikkphu stretchln 
out Into tilt) nungni^t swamps like ribs froi 
the liackbone Innumerable spurs of tl 
Arrakan Yomahave to be orosseu Yoina is 
mountain ridge whlcli extends from ( iii 
N( grais northwards until it loses itself in a mai 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Ohlttagoni 
At Its soJtliem end the lielglit of the ridge I 
iiisIgnlBrant but it Ins peaks as high as 4,00 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandwa 
and furtlier north ft risis much higher It is 
formidable obstacle to railway eommunleatlu 
b< tween India and Burma. This route 
stlmated to cost about £7,000,000 and woiil 
have to Iw supplemented by branch lines 1 
Akyab where there is at present a oontUierabl 
rlo^ traflUo and the cost of this would hftTB to t 
added to (he £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The otlu r routes exomhiid have been tl 
Hukong ValK y route and the Manipur roul 
whlcli w< re survcyiul by the late Mr R A Wa 
ninny years ago The Manipur route was est 
mat4 d to cost about 15,000,000 «■ It Ium to erm 
time main ranges of hills with tmulnlt leve 
of 2,050, 3,000 and 8,900 feet long Altogetht 
there would be about four miles of tuniu lliu 
through the thp email! ridges and through o»h< 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensivs ur 
dulating rallwav with grades u sb^ep as 1 In 5 
and feet of agyn gate rise and fall Tli 

Uukoug Valley route is only about 2K4 luik 
lone and it presents fewer tn«ln-erm 
diffleultics than eithor the Coast or the Man 
pur route One hundred and fifty milt 
of this route lie in open country capable t 
0 iltlvatlou thougti at present it is only ver 
thinly populated Only one range of hill 
has to be crossed and this ean be n-'gotlate 
with a snmrait tunnel 6,oon feet tong at 
height of 2,600 feet There are lets than flft 
•nlles of very heavy work and onlv about 4 imrifl 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hokong Valie 
Tonte although cheaper than the Manlpor rout 
is not a praetleal flnandal propoattion and twtl 
may be ruled out of eonalileratiott. 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system 


Railway SlaiisHcs. 7x7 







Mileage of Bellwar Lines in India open for Traffic at end of jrear. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Mlnerala for which returns of Production in Indio are available 
for the years 1036 and 1937 


Minerals 

1936 

1017 

Increase 

1 

Decrease 

Variation 
per cent 


L 

i 

£ 

£ 


(’oal 

4,«9» 12H 

1 5 872 30 1 

1 173 230 


-1-25 0 

ManKunese ore (a) 

1,124 422 

1 1 220 554 1 

2 105,1 12 


+ 187 2 

(lolcl 

2,201,113 

2,285,404 


7 700 

—0 1 

Ml<a(//) 

OHO tlf. 1 

1 .070 7412 

38M 7 lO 


-) 50 5 

Petrnh um 

OJ'i.lHH 

1,010 501 

115 40. 


H2 0 

Iluildlim liiln 

OW '»01 

728 5(.2 

70 001 


1 10 0 

Halt 

554,000 

012 584 

58 485 


H 10 5 

Copper ore 

3tM>,003 

300 280 

05 287 


J 21 7 

Iron ore 

204 125 

344 810 

50 715 


I 17 3 

Ilmenlte 

02 423 

84 O- 0 

22,20 1 

1 

f 35 7 

Saltpetre {h) 

Kt> 27 1 

84 048 



2 6 

Chromite 

45,450 

02 >25 

1" 170 


i 38 2 

Hefraotorj mnteilils 

20 70H 

55 070 

20 172 


1 87 8 

Clays 

(r)22 t»57 

24 220 

2 172 


j 9 4 

Magnesite 

7,084 

12,320 

4 012 


-1 00 4 

Steatite 

11,801 

11,071 


112 

— 1 1 

llarytes 

1 200 

n 22 

10,017 


-t 830 0 

Mouazite 

8 110 

10 554 

2,418 


1 30 0 

Qypsuin 

7 100 

8,01 1 

1 517 


+ 20 5 

Fuller’s earth 

5, 180 

5,040 

251 


i 4 7 

Bauxite 

548 

4,050 

4 102 


1 74S 0 

Diamonds 

4 075 

4 i 14 


541 

-11 0 

Zircon 

0,335 

2,015 


1 400 

— 51 7 

Silver 

2,528 

2,4 12 


90 

— 3 8 

Tungsten oie 


1 842 

1 842 



Ochres 

(< )2 740 i 

1.788 


001 

—34 9 

Oraphlt>e 

131 

1,220 

805 


1 270 4 

Asbestos 

234 

453 

210 


-1916 

Felspar 

454 

265 


190 

—43 8 

Beryl 

400 

14S 


118 

—08 2 

Apatite 

00 

125 

20 


-t26 1 

Garnet 

5 

121 

119 



Bentonite 

102 

; 08 


34 j 

—38 3 

Sapphire 

1,682 

41 


1,041 

—97 0 

Tantatlte 

70 

23 


53 

—09 7 

Soda 


2 

2 

1 


Total 

11,837,411 

15,942,213 

4,122,111 

17,309 

-f 34 7 




+ 4,104,802 



(a) Kxportsfob values (6) luXjpoit values (c) Kevlsed 
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COAL. 


Mo«t of th« cukI raised Id India oomes from Stnuarenl in Hyderabad, and la Central PrO' 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Oondwana vlnces but there are a number of smaller 
coal'flelds. Outside Bengal and Bibnr and mines which have been worked at onetime or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at anotiter 


Promnnal produrtwn of Coal dunng the yearn 193C and 1937 


— 

1036 

1937 

lu( reuse 

l)e( reuse 


I’on-. 

'1 oils 

] oils 

Tons 

Assam 

201,219 

248 50 1 

45 124 


Baluchistan 

8 099 

17 479 

9,380 


Bengal 

6 007 841 

6,527,820 


140,021 

Bihar 

12 016,914 

11,836 717 

1 819 801 


Central India 

129 488 

334,291 

4 803 


Central Provinces 1 

1 507.082 ! 

1,504 159 ! 


8,823 

Eastern States Agency 

800,432 

1 244 9S8 

438 550 


Hyderabad 

852 7 19 

1,076 241 

22 1 502 


Orissa 

31 061 

47 127 

16 000 


Punjab ' 

156,849 1 

l«6.e!12 1 

9 7 Hl 


Rajputana | 

! 30.177 

32 :109 

2 192 


ToUl 1 

22 010 821 

25 010 180 

2. >09 409 

_1 1 1 844 


^ alue of Coal produced tn India during the yearn 1930 and 1937 


1930 


— 


. _ 


1 Value (£1*^: 

Ks 13 1) 


Ka“ ' 

~£~ 

Assam 

17 02,950 

128,041 

Baluchistan ; 

45,571 

1,426 

Bengal 

1,70,40 371 

1 281,211 

Biliar 1 

3,15,1 1.969 

2,309,472 

('enlral Indii | 

i 11,10 189 

85,428 

t entral Prov iii< e 

50,21,918 

177,7 18 

Eastern Htatia A^nicv 

1 24,80,987 

186,992 

Hyderabad 

27,16,474 

204.246 

Orissa j 

90,000 

6 767 

Punjab 

0 03,504 

46,06 

liujputana 

1,38,405 
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In 1931, 1932und 1933 there was a continuou)' 
decrease in production ot roal from the {MUk 
figure of 23 8U3 048 tuns in 1930 Jn 1934 
tht dire«tloii of change was rtvtrxtd and pro- 
duction increased by 2,208,284 tons (or 11 4 

S r cent ) from 19,789,103 tons in 1933 to 
,057,447 tons in 1934 In 1935 the iticreofu 
continued but at a It -s rate, by 959,248 tons 
(or 4 3 per cent ). to 23,016,695 tons In 
1936, however, there was again a decrease 
by 405,874 bjus (I 8 per cent) to 22,610,821 
tons, fcdlowed, however in 1937 by an increase 1 
of 2,425,565 tons (10 7 per rent ) to 25,036,386. | 
the higher output vet recorded This increase 
was shared by all Provinces except Bengal 
smd the Central Provinces, which showed slight 
decreases Tlie increased output of 10 7 per 
cent in 1937 was accompaaled by on increase 
of 25 0 per cent in the total value of the coal 
prodoced iu India from Ks 6,24,98,404 
(£4,090,128) iu 1936, to Bs 7,81,02,439 
(45,872,864) in 1937 

There was an increase of 5 anims 8 pies in 
the pit s mouth value per ton of coal fur India 
as a whole, namely from Ks 2-12-3 to 


Increase In value was record^ni from ail provinces 
with tlie exception of Assam, the Central 
I’rovliues, Eastern States Agency, Hyderabad 
and Kajputana In opposition to the trend 
of 1931, 1935 and 193f», the exports of 
coal from India in 1937 tiave more than doubled 
as compared with 1930, deducting Burma's 
share Hlncc the separation of Jlunna on the 
1st April, 1937, it appears in these statistics as 
a foreign country, and in 9 moiiUis lias taken a 
little more than t'eviun did in tht year 

The average nuniisr of perstjns employed in 
the coalfields during the year siiowed an increase 
of 7 2 per cent The average out|nrt per perMU 
employed allowed a decrease from U>e 
figure of 130 2 bins in 1934, which is practkally 
the same as the figure for 1929, namely 130 4 
tons, tile highest figure recorded, to 128 69 
toas in 1937 All the figures for the last eight 
years are higher tiian Uumo previously recorded ; 
these higher figures are due partly to an lacreascd 
use of metltaulcai ctsU-cutters, and partly to 
cunt eiitratlou of work Burliig recent years g 
large number coUleriea have been down 
and the labour absorbed In tlie reuMtluder this 
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ooncentntkm pennHa of* proporilonid redadkm | 
of tbe flapervulng ataff, remiltiiig in a iaraer 
tonoago per head There was a decrease in the 
number of deaths by accident fh>m 274 in 1086, j 
486 in 1986, to 218 In 1087 In 1085 there were 
three major accidents, at Loyabad and Ba^lgij 
ooUieries in the Jharia coalaeld and at £tir- 
hurbaree odliery in the Glridih coalfield, in lAich 
11, 10 and 62 lives, respectively, were lost, 
in 1086 there were two, at Poidih in the 
BaniganJ field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field. 


wbkh accounted for 209 and 35 deaths 
rem^ively These figures may be compared 
wi» the annual average for the quinquennium 
11010-1028, which was 274, tbe annual average 
for the quinquennium 1024-1028, which was 
|21iL and the annual average for 1020*1038, 
whnli was 186 The death rate was 1 00 per 
thousand persons employed in 1087 , the 
average figure for the period 1010-1023 was 
1 86, for the period 1024-1028 was 1 16, and 
for the p«-iod 1020-1088 was 1 08 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa art tbs only pro- 
viuoes in India in whleh iron ore is mined for j 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt* 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Oanges and Brahmaputra in whteh slag heaps 
are not found The prtmltlve Iron smelter finds 
no dlfllonlty in obtaining snffleient snppllee of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth tUs serlons eousideratlon 
Barly attempts to in troduoe European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 in the South Aroot Distdet 
Biuce that date various other attempts have 
l•een made but none proved a sueceu twfiore 
that now in operation near Barakar in Benisl 
The site of the Barakar Iroa-Worka was 
orl|dnally chosen on account of the proximity of 
botn coal and ore supiriies The outcry of 
Iron stoiw shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Banigan] stages stretdiea east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the onlysnpply of ore used In tlis 
blast (urnaces. Beeently magnetite and hernia 
tlte have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Btnghbhnm dlstriets, and the production from 
the last named district has largely re|Haeed the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Iron-works The Bengal Iron and Steel Oom- 
pany, 14mited. have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the nel^bonrhood of Bara- 
kar and BanlganJ and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Bstate, Sin^* 
bhum. Some years ago tbe Bengal Iron and Steel 
OOm ltd., secured two deposits of Iron-ore In 
SatabdafStnghbhnm) forming parts of two large 
hlU ms a s e e known aa Notu Bam and Buda Bum 
reepoctlvely Aeeeat proapeottag la thle part of 
Slairtibhum haa M to the dleoovery of numeroua 
additional depoatta of Iron-ore, the extoudoa of 
wbMi hne baws traced Into Keoajbnr and Bonal 
SUtee In Orlea^ a total dletance of eome 40 
mttM la a S. sTw. dlreetlon At PanelraBani, 
a porBon of Notu Bum, Uie depoiK haa been 
opaaedumaad nowfeede the Barakar hon wor k . 
Panahra Burn rlaee to over S,I00 Met above aea 
level, tbe low ground on Bie srest aide being at 
about 1,100 feet above era-level. Tbe upper- 
meet 400 to 460 feet of Ibis btti hae now been 
opened np, and the smUnfs Indieale the exist- 
euea of n depoelt about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhapa 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 600 feet. Tbe ore body appeare to be 
interbedded wltbtbe Dbarwaralatca,ftoai wbleb 
Itliaepafatedbybaiidedbwnattto-Jaqnn. The 
ore Itself It higlruiade mkaceous bumatlte 
often laterMsed at the ontsiop. Ckoas-e^ 


Into the Interior of the depoelt show that tb* 
humatits becomes very friable not far below the 
outorop. In fact the oharacterlstlcs of thle ore, 
Inelnding the surface lateritliation, are almost 
sxacNy reprodneed In the Iron-orc depcsitB of 
Ooa and Aatnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi posacsses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Balpiir dis 
triet, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the depMlts In MayurbhanJ The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of rouRhly 
leutloular leads or bodies of hmniutlte, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in eione asso 
elation with granite on the one band and grani- 
tic rooks on the other 


For some years up to and Including 1020 the 
production of iron-ore in India had been steadily 
tnoreaslng . India Is now, in fart, the second 
largest producer In the British Empire, and 
ykttds place only to the United Kingdom Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed by 
the production in the United States (80| million 
tons in 1085 and 48f million tons in 1080) and 
France (82 8 million tons in both 1086 and 1086) , 
but her reserves of ore are not much leu than 
three-quarters of the estimated total io the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventoally take a much more Important 
place among the world s producers of iron-ore 
From 2,430,180 tons in 10^ the output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons io 1083 In 
1084, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sharply to 
1,016,018 tons, and in 1035 rose BtiU further to 
2,864,207 tons, in 1086 to 2,553,247 tons, and 
In 1087, to 2,806,258 tons valued at Bs 46,88,082 
(£852,487) 


The Stasl ladusim (PrudueUoa) Act 1614 

(Act N* XIV «r IIM).— autbofised. to 
companlcB employing Indians, bouattos upon 
rails and fishplates wholly mannfaotared in 
British India from nmterials wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and comidylng 
with spedfloations apiuoved by the Hallway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagon*, 
a Bubstontial portion of the component parts of 
which had bora manufactuied In BriUsb India 
ThlsAct wasrepealad by tbe ActHo 111 <rflS87 
and the payment of bonntiea oonsaqnaolly 
oeaaed on tbe Slat Maroh, 1027 , the industry 
is, however, protected to a cectain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different elasaec of lamrted 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No XXXI of 
1984, proviskm haa been made for an Increase of 
ta^ by about half over the 19S7 rate*, or about 
Bs 10 per ton od eolortm in neat oaaea, or about 
Bs gOpertonlnthecaaeofartiotesnotof BrltiA 
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MANGANESE OBE. 


This iDdiMiry wm sUrted toine thirty 
y«Mt Aflo by quarrylag the depoeite ot the 
VlMgapatam district, end trom mi output of 
674 tons In 1892, the producttm rose mpldly 
to 02,008 tons In 1900 when the richer deposits 
In the Centml Provinces were also nttnoked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of me 
than the Vlsagapatam mines. The most 
Important deposits ooont In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras. Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from tiie Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore is pot 
are somewhat varied. The pmoxlde Is used 
by glass manofacturers to destroy the green 
colour In glass making, and It Is also need In 
porcelain palnUng and glailng for the brown 
rolonr which It jdelds The ore Is now need 
In the manufacture of ferro>manMmese for use 
in steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 
The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1.129,358 tons valued at £2,703,068 
/od Indian ports to 212,004 tons with a value of 
£140,022 in 1932 has bMn recorded previously 
In 1033 the output rose sUfditly to 218,807 
tons but the value fell to £128,171 These are 
the smaUcst quantities and values reported since 
1001, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831 In 1905 the output was 247.427 
tons valued at £228,482, since iraen the smallest 
production was 450,416 tons In 1915 valued at 
a929,546 , whilst the smaUest value was to 1909 
when a production of 044,660 tons was valued 
at £608,908 In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406,306 tons valued at 
£388,240, further Increased to 1035 to 641.488 
tons valued at £768,630 and to 1086 to 818,442 
tons valued at £1,124,422. The full magnitude of 
thlscatastrophetothe Indiaq manganese Industry 
Is perhaps best realised from the fact that whilst 
the quantity of the production to 1988 was a 
little over one-fifth of that of the peak year of 
1027, the value was less than one-twenty -second 

E irt of the value of the 1927 production In 
ot to ncme of the major Indian mineral todns- 
trlea have the effects of the slump been so 
seriously felt as In the manganese Industry , It Is 
gratif>ing, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now be recorded, though the value of 
the output la still lem than half the peak figure 
of 1927, with a much higher valne 
The snbstantial recovery In 1936 is due mainly 
to tocreases to the Bala^at, Katmur and 
Bhandara districts the Central ftovtocea, 
and to the resumption ot work to Panch 
The output from Sandnr State fell by a third 
The most pleaatog feature of this immovenimit 
Is the recovery of the Osntral Ftovlnoes pro- 
duction from the trivial figure to whioh It had 
fallen to 1988 (28,789 tons) to 668,606 tons to 
1986 Dming 19^ and 1988 the mujortty of 
mines In the Central Provlnoes had bean dosed, 
Including sevtcal mtoes that had never been 


oloaed slnoa the oonunenoament of work fai 
1900 and 1901 . Miere had been a total oeasnitott 
of production to the Hagpor district and almoat 
total cMMtkm to Bhandara The amount of 
ground still to be recovered can be Judged 
from the fact that the production of the Central 
Provlnoes averaged ^,569 tons annnatly 
dxirtog the qntoqueanlum 1924 to 1928 


The partial recovery of the Indian manganeaa 
industry during 1984 awl 1086 waa rsiaotad 
to an Increase of exports, tocludtog Mie qnantitlei 
exported from HormogM to PortngneiM India, 
from the nadir of 875,004 torn to 19M to 864,698 
tons to 1935 In 1986 thU fell to 742,547 tons 
but rose to 1,151,834 tons to 1937 The United 
Kingdom with an Increase of some 68,0(X) tons 
retained her petition as the chief Importer of 
Indian manganose-ore The second place as 
Importer was taken by France with an Increase 
of some 92,000 tons, with Japan as third with 
an increase of some 70,000 tons , Belgium showed 
an Increase of 75,000 tons and the United Statee 
34.000 tons 


The fall to the Indian output of manaaneee- 
ore of recent years can he oorrelated with the 
fall in the price first-grade ore, eif United 
Kingdom ports, from an average of 22 9d. 
per unit to 1024 to 14 9d per nnit to 1029, 
and then to 9 5d per unit to 1982 and 1988. 
whilst the partial recovery to output to 1084 
accompanied a rise to the average price to 10 5d 
per unit, to 12 264 to 1086 and to 22 5d to 
1987 


This continued fall to toe price of manganese- 
ore from 1924 to 1982 is to be corrolatra with 
toe fact that from 1024 to 1027 tiie rate of 
increase of the world’s production of mangsnese- 
ore was mnch greater than the rate of Increase 
to toe world’s production of ^-iron and steel 
And although there was a fall to the world’s 
output of manganese-ore to 1928, there was a 
very large Increase to 1020, greater than was 
Justifled by the to(7essed pmnotlon of iron 
and steel to that year, and It Is evident that toe 
world’s available sappUes of manganese-ore 
are now much to excess oi nonnAl requirements 
Eossla Is able to place large qnantltles of me 
on the market at a price wHh wmch many Indian 

S oduccra cannot compete wltbont a retnm 
pre-war railway freights The GkM Coast 
haa also become a serloua competitor of recent 
yean The large deposits of hlgb-gradc 
manganese-ore discovered newr Postaiasbuig 
to South Africa are also being developed With 
tois tomeasing competition and faDlug prices 
It is not surpnstog, therefore, that to tpHs of 
toe apparent pros ^ ty of toe Indian manganese 
todnmy In 1929 and 1980, as Judged flrom 
figures of prodttctom and export, yet by 1980 
the industry as a whole had arrived at a stage 
ot rMattve depression, oansing many opecaton 
to cease wmk Added to tooressed avaUable 
supplies thers wss to 1981 and 19K a dtawstrous 
dedtoe to toe actlvftlM of the inm uid steel 
Industry of toe world. 
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GOLD. 


The greeter port of the total oatpat of |pld 
In India li derived from the Solar gold field 
in Myeore During the lost decade the prodno 
tlon of tbli mine reached its hlgheet point In 
190ft when 616,758 onncei were roleed. In 
1006 the quantity won wa« 666,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 636,085 ounces in 1007, 
The figures for the latter years reveal a smalt 
Improvement The Nisam's mine at Huttl lu 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Eolar gold field This mine 
was opened In 1008 The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were thone In the 
Dharwsr district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of ftladros The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,098 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceued in 1012 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1010 , 
the amount being 2.532 ounces, valued at 
Rj 1,51,8U0 <}old mining was carried on In the 
North Aroot district of Madras from 1803 till 
1000, the highest yield (2,864 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1808 The Kyankpaxat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1003, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down In 1002 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy nver near Myltkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained In 1004 , 
the amount steadily increased from veurto 
year and reached 8.446 ounces in 1000. but 
loll In subsequent years until In 1022 


it waa no more than 24 oz. The i 
quantity of gold produced In the Punjab, 
Central Provioces, and tlie United Provlnc 
obtained by waehlug Gold washing Iscattii 
in a great many district! in Inoia, but th< 
DO eomplete record of the amount obtain 
this way 

In 1U31 the gradual secular decline in the 
Indian gold pr^uction was temporarily am 
with an output of 330,488 8 oss vahu 
Us 2,08.01,943 (£1,540,886), followed I 
trivial fall again In 1932, when the output 
829,681 7 ozs valued at Its 2 63,5] 
(tl 906,123) In 1933 there was an Inercai 
330,108 S ozs valued at Bs 2,70.4C 
(£2,078,201) In 1934 the output fel 
322,142 9 ozs , but the value tnrrcast 
Its 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the hlj 
lu terms of sttrllng since 1920 Itls luteroi 
to note that the output of 1921, which 
valued at £2,060,576 a figure very close to 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722 6 ozs 
1935 the output rose again to 327 652 5 
valued at Its 3,04,01,776 (£2,286 848), an 
1036 to 333,386 6 ozs valued at Rs 3,06,0' 
(£2,100,931) In 1917 the output fell slij 
to 311,748 2 ozs, valued at lU 3,04,8< 
(12,291,737) 

The average number of persons employe 
the Kolar Gold Fl<ld during 1937 vias 23,84 
whom 16,304 worked underground 


SALT • 

There was a ( oiihldcrablL Increase In the production of salt in India in 1937, made u 
large lnore .1808 In the production In Homhny and Madras, with blight decreases in the produ 
In Northern India and Sind 

The production in Aden was praetlc ally the same In 1937 as In 1936, the prodmtlo 
Burma showed a large Incrc'aso 

'I’he apparent decrease In the Imports of salt lu 1937 due to the exclusion of the qua 
of salt lmi)ort«d into Burma during the inrlod \prll to l)ec.einl)cr 1917, figures for whitli 

not Hv alluiile _ _ 

• Bourtt llecordB of the Geological Survey of India (N ol 73, Part 3, 1938 ) 


Quatili fv and ralt i e of Salt produced tn In dxa dun nff th e yeart 1036 and 1937 
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Bengal 

83 1 
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112 
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Bomiiay 

400 682 

18,19,647 

136,816 
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22,86,482 

171 

Gwalior (a) 

il6 

6.726 
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65 
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Madras 

349 11M) 

15,83,293 

119,044 

421,014 

20.87.038 
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Northern India 

468,11 S 

32,97 030 

247 897 

466,712 

31,74.484 
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Sind 

130,0.14 

6 .58 722 

49,528 

116, 186 

688 816 

44 
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7 1 69,526 
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1^493 ir2r 
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365,394 

2o7]^rr 
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155,IW 
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Burma 

32 272 

4,96 614 

37 257 
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' (6)8,24,953 
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(M) Klguies relate to the oflicini yeais" 1936-37 and 1937-38 (61 Estimated 


fmportM of Salt into India during the yenrer 1936 and 1937 
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Germany 

80,048 

13,77,810 

103,506 

41,577 

6,60,468 ! 

60 

Aden and depen 
dencles 

292,704 

38,70 627 

291,017 

295,879 

52,80,684 

397 

Kgypt 1 

12,376 

‘2,08 380 

16,668 

1,000 

16,269 

1 

Otl'er countries 

2,458 ! 

1 09,368 

8,223 j 

680 

97,480 j 

7 

Total I 

387,685 1 

56 66,094 

418,503 I 

3*18,986 

60,62 910 1 

455 


ia) Figures relate to India and Burma””" 

(6) Figures include imports to Burma during January to liorrb, 1937 
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Thpre art- about 476 Share and Stock Brokers i 
tn Bemnay 1 hey carry on bUBineaa ou the | 
hrokere* Ball, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Brokers' Assoctatioa 

formed to facilitate the uegotlatlona and the 
''ule and pu chase of Joint Stork securities] 
)roinotrd throughout tlir Presldcm y of J$on» 
n\ I’ijclr powers are drttnrd »»y rules and 
re 'ulatlojis framed by the <loveruiiiK Hoard 
and ai»pro\od liy llio (lOvcrnincut of Hoinhav 
Ihe HcMird has the power to stop tmsinens in 
tniK‘8 of emergtneles for 24 hours only and for 
nn\ further period with the previous samtion 
of liov<rnincid The ofh( iai address of tht 
notary is Dilal Htri*et, kort. Hoinliay 
At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
i<s 5 which was gradually raised to Its 7,000 
I iio fee for Uie Broker’s card has increased 
fn 1021 a number of cards were sold at 
I,s 40,000 ( ach and the proceeds were empioved 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion ct the business The present value of the 
card la about lls 20,000 
In November 1017 a second Stork Lxchangi 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known aa the Bombay Stock 
Exchaafo, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer lunctions it was revived in 1022 It 
lias ceased to tuiictioii again A new Stoi k 
Exchange vyas opeiird in Honibuv with Its luad 
•luartcrs in Sir IMiiroxcsIiah Mehta Road in 
I chruary 19 J8, known as the Indian Stui k 
Lvehange, Ltd 

For manv years the Calcartte Share Market met 
in the open air In business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1006 the Calctttta Stock Exdwnfa Aasoci* 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and tlte existing customs 
M I re io< nssed Into mlosdrawn up for the cunduot 
of business 1‘ublio confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules reurding mcmberslilp and bus! 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan 
cing conditions The OrCat War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astound Ingiy large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom 
In June 1028, the Aaaoolatlon was Incorpora 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companiet* Acts 1018-1020 with an authorised 
capital of Bs $ lakhs divided Into 800 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each Accounts are 
made up annually up to 80th September At 
the luesent moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to o«m, only one share 
Ibe total nnmber of members. Including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
fi08 The Committee has restriotod the further 
Mvlo of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
revise Itsdeoislon, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm. Anyone to become a member is required to 
puxchese a share from a memlier and seek 
election and on being elected the admission 
fee charged bv the Assodation la Rs 6,000 
The oondttct of members and of business Is c(,n* 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully bonoured The market cuetoma d mer from 
those of moftoUier Stock Sxebsages, since tiiere 
are no settlement days, deihrwry is due the 
eeoond day after the contraet le passed, and ' 


sales of securities are effectefi for most (girt under 
! blank transfers it has not got jnbliers like tlie 
I London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
i combine the fnnotlon of dealers. The principal 
I businees transacted is oonneoted with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, misoellajaeous Industrial 
I concerns (such as paper, flour, (tc) Railway 
I Oonipanies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
I Ing those of Industrial oonoems and Truiteei 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Fort 
'Inwt aiMl Iniprovoiuent Trust Dflientures 
Ihe Asset Istlou Issues a Yfur liuul whlrli 
I'ontaiiH oliliial iufuiinatloii relating to all stoi ka 
and shuns dealt lu ou the SUnk Exchange. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee wtilcb elects several Sub- 
committees and Hon> OOloe Btuvrere — the 
President and two Joint Honv Treasurers 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on liehalf of the Assoolution, which in Its 
turn delegates powers to the 6ub-Committccs 
and tiio Hon Offloe Bearers The Committee 
also adjudicates in dlspiites between members 
thus cnatillng the mem hors to avoid Law 
Courts in most oases 

CommittM for 1939 -J M l>ait PrcsUleni, 
W H Llllot, E H btuples, W A Hlaik, (1 F 
Herthoiid, Sagarmull Nutlianv H ( ( hatterjoe, 
S R MItj-a, Sbumbhu Nath Diitt, Cobiml 
Latl Baiigur, Mnlialiraiii Honthullu, Hasant iaili, 
t liaturvedi, .Ingatmatli Jhiinlliunwalii, Hlsham- 
bhar Nath Chaturvedi, ns, ll » 

Joint Honorary Trraxurerit —Kngarmull 
Nutliaiiy, B N t'haturvcdl 

Socrelary — 1) Chukravlrty, M A , n L 

Editor, Year Hook —A K .Sur, u a 

The Stock Exchange has its own build Ing at 
7, Lvons Range This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its klnd—was opened on 6th July 
1028, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal The ground floor is ntilisnd for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 6 p ro The Me/zanlne floor contains 
the offices of tbe Association, a well oqnlpTHd 
library and several retiring places lor the 
benefit of the members The npper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices 

Tb* Madras Stock Exduuire Assoctatioa. 
litnitod — The only Registered Institution tn 
Southern India of brokers dealing In Shares. 
Stocks and Government Securities Promoted 
and Registered ou 12th August 1037 It has 
two kinds of members — ew Founders and 
Ordinary The Founder members have to nav 
admlssloti fee of Rs 600 whilst Ordinary raerooers 
pay Ra 1,000 Deisadt from each member is 
Bs 6,000 or such higher snioimt as the Executive 
Committee may decide Each member fiuther 
has to pay menrtuy subscriptkm of Be. 26 
Working hours of the Exchange arc iMitwcep 11 
a lu and 12 p ra Dealings (n about 16 shares of 
Companies are allowed on Forward m<mAbly 
basis Other shares are quoted on ca«b baatt 
Government Securities arc quoted on casti basil 
i e delivery within seven days 

Pretuient —Mr C M Kothsi-I , Ktcs<JPiresi- 
darit —Mr W L Bnopp Registered Ottee, 
Madras Telephone No 4076. 
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Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchanto from the west and wm for a long 
time entirely In their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Assocla* 
tlons were formed by them tor Its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have In recent 
years, taken a large and growing part In this 
commercial life. The extent of their partlcl* 
patkm varies greatly In different parts of India, 
according to the natural pcocllvltles and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for Instuice, 
hM led the way in the Industrlai and oommer* 
olalregmieratlon of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active In other fields of activity, lao^ 
behind In this one. Arising from these clr* 
oumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other Important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso* 
olathms, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
Is exolaslvely Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work In association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1Q21 
realUhig the Increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ** Bast India Section " of 
their organlutlon. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
In no sense aflUiated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
dose relationship, because It la generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of It have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fasulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra* 
him, a leading mlUowiier and public citizen 
of wmbay, wlilch aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com* 
mmclal organiaatlon. Sir Fazmbhoy's original 
plan waa for the formation of an Indian Com> 
mmolal Ommresa. The propoaa] met with ap- 
proval In all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetua from the same cause and 
the first Ocngreaa was held In the 1016 Christmas 
holiday aeason. In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The llrt of members of the Beceptlon Committee 
showed that all the Important oommerolal 
assoclatlCDs of Bombay were prepared to 
oo-operate actively. 

The OoDgcesB was attended by several hundred 
delegates nmn all parts of India. The late Sir 
D. B. Waoha, the then Fresldent of the 
Bombay Indian Merehanta* Chamber, preaided 
as Chairman of the Beoeptloo Committee, at 
the opening of the prooeedlngs and the first 
business was the rteotlao of Sir Fasulbhoy 
Ounimbboy as the first Fresldwt. The Con- ' 


grass resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the <^ft 
eonst1tutl<m. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested In Currenoy and 
Exchange questions revived It In 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on Slst December 1926 and 1st and 
2Dd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Gonunerce’’ and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where tbs 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.*' 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
is oetabllshed are the following * — 

(а) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of Inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, flnanee 
and all other economle subjects. 

(б) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and asBOdatlons on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with an y 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think It desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and coDcessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(s) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/} To undertake and exeente any trusts the 
undertaking of whieh may seem to 
the Federati<m desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(g) To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute and Issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other nego^ 
able or traoifeiabla lastnuMnta or 
seouzitlei. 
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Fed«ntioB of lodUa dwunb en at 
Commerce and iadwtry. 

The FederaUon has more than 00 Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations 
affiliated to it and is recognised hr the Cental 
Government as the premier organisation repre- 
senting commercial and indus&ial IntO'ests in 
the country The headquarters of the Federa- 
tion are situated in New Delhi. There are two 
classes of Members, Ordinary and Associate. 
The following are the Office-Borers for the year 
1038-39 

PfMtdent — Mr Jamshed N. R. Mehta. 

Vice-President — Diwan Bahadur C. 8 
Batnasabapathy Mudaiiar. 

Members of the Commtttee — Mr Easturbliai 
Lalbbai, Ahmedabad, Lala Padampat Singhania, 
Cawnpore ; Mr. J C Hetalvad, Bombay , 
Mr N L Puri, Calcutta . Mr A L Olha, Cal- 
cutta , Mr Debes Chandra Ghose, Jalpalguri ; 
Mr M A Master, ^mbay , Mr M C, Ghla, 
Bombay , Lala Karamchand Thapar, Calcutta , 
Mr. M Mohamed Ismail, Madra^ The Hon‘ble 
Sir liahimtoola M. Chlnoy, Et , Bombay , 
Mr. G D. Birla, Calcutta , Mr A D Shroff, 
Bombay , Lala Gurusharan Lai, Gava , 
The Hon'ble Mr Brljlal Blyanl, Akoia , Rai 
Bahadur Shlvratan G Mohatta, Karachi , 
Mr. Guru Prasad Kapoor, Cawnpore , Bao 
Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao, M L C , Bangalore 

Honorary Treasurer — Mr. D N Sen, Calcutta 

Co-opted Members — Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 
kurdas, Kt , 0 1 s , H b b , Bombay , Mr A R 
Dalai, Calcutta , Mr D P Khaitan, Calcutta , 
Mr Chunllal B Mehta, Bombay , The Hon'ble 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, 0 1 s., Lahore, 
Mr M L Dahanukar, Bombay. 


AUAHDIA ORGANISATION 

The Employer's Delegations to the various 
sessions of the International Labour Conference 
felt the necessity of a central organisation in 
India representing employers of industrial labour 
in the country with a view to Studying various 
questions coming before these International 
Ck)nferencea from the Indian employers' point of 
view Mr Walchand Hlrachand, who was the 
President of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, with the consent 
of the Committee, took the initiative of launching 
a central organisation in December, 1932, to 
represent Indian employers Any organisation 
representing an industry, constituents of which | 
are employers of industrial labour, is entitled to j 
become a member of the All-India Organisation 
of Industrial Employers (briefly called A O I.E ). 
Besides this membership, any industrial concern 
coming under the Factory Laws, is also entitled 
to become a member of the Organisation. 

The annual subscription for the industrial 
associations is Rs. 25 and feu individual industrial j 
concerns Rs 10. 

The Organisation has on its roll 13 Industrial j 
asao^ations representing Ahmedabad millowners, 
Bengid millowners, Northern India employers, 
saltindustry, national shipping, sugar Industry, 


Secretary .—Mr. D. G. Mulherkar. 

Office *—28, Ferosshah Road, New Delhi. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FEDERA- 
TION ON VARIOUS COMMITTBE8. 

Central Adtxsory Committee for lAgh^ousee . — 
Mr M A Master. B.A , LL.B., Bombay , Mr 
Gaganvihari L Mehta, Calcutta ; Rao Bahadur 
C. Gopal Menon, Madras. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Resear ^, — 

I Mr. Chunllal B. Melita, Bombay. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural ResearcK— 
Tobacce Commtttee Chhotalal Ku^rbai 

|Inamdar, Karachi; Mr. O. C. Pradhan, Gwalior. 

Standing Rice Committee : — ^Mr. Ashutoih 
Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 

Wheat Commutes . — Mr. Ratilal Mulji Gandhi, 
Bombay. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board : — 
Mr D C Ghose, Jalpalguri 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore ; — 
Mr Kapilram H Vakil, M.so Tech. (Mano.), 
F 1 0 , u 1 Chem. E., F I a.B., Bombay. 

Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organtsatton . — Mr. D, 8. Erulkar, London. 

Permanent AgrtcuUural Commutes ‘—(Inter- 
national Labour Organisation) Mr. Walchand 
Hiraohand, Bombay. 

International Organisation of Industrial Emplo- 
yers *— (General Council) Mr. D. 8, EruMcar, 
London. 

R^esentative of the Federation in Oermany 
Dr. K. L. Ganguly, Berlin W.60, Kurfnrsten- 
damm 12. 


OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS* 

Baroda State Mills and Industries, glass, coal 
mining, tea, Delhi Factory Owners and Jute 
industry. Besides, there are more than 100 big 
industrial concerns as members of the Organisa- 
tion The Offloer-Boarers of the Organisation 
for the year 1938-30 are : — 

President —Lala Padampat Singhania. 
Vice-President .'—Lala Shrl Bam. 

Members of the Commutes — 0. D. Birla, 
Calcutta ; Kasturbhal Lalbhl, Ahmedabad ; 
Walchand Hlrachand, Bombay. A. L. OJha, 
Calcutta , 1 D. Varshnaie, Banjoi : Adamjee 
Hajee Dawood, Calcutta, Dr. N N. Law, 
Calcutta, Hooseinbhoy A Laljee, M.La., 
Bombay ; The Hon'ble llal Bahadur Lala Bam 
Saran Das, 0,1 e., Lahore , Mathuradas Vissonjl, 
Bombay , Jadu Nath Roy, C!alcutta : Rai Bat^ 
Seth B D Amin, Baroda , The Hon'ble Mr. N. R. 
Barker, Calcutta 

Co-opted Members — Jamshed N. R. Mehta, 
Karachi , D. P Khaitan, Calcutta , M. C. 
Bombay , Lala Gurusharan IjiI, Gaya, 

Seerdary .—D. G Mulherkar. 

Office ‘—28, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi; 
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BENGAL 


The Ilengal Chamber of Commerce vran foami' 
ed in 1834. Ite headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of memberHhlp of 300. Its objects 
ate the usual purposes connected with tiie 
protection of trade “ in particular In Cal- 
cutta.” There are two classes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary, 

Merchants, bankers, stilpowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent memberfl of the Chamber. 

Tlie followjjig are tlie office-bearers of the 
('hanil)ci for tlic vear JU3')-4() — 

Premdent —Mi H II Hum, Messrs MiLcoil 
A t'o , Ltd 

Vtce-Pretiideni — Mr .1 II H KIchaidson, 
Messrs Andrew Yule A ( o , litd 

Mtmbfve — Mr J A Bell, East Indi.ui 
llallway , Mr A O Blown, Messrs Mackljinun 
Mackenzie tfe Co , Mi II (J Coopei, m o , P puM , 
The Bui mah-Hhell Oil Stor.ige A Distributing yb, 
of (India) Ltd , Mr 1) H Kinlodi, The ClAr-' 
tered Bank of India, Austialia an<l China, 
Mr 0 B Morton, M«, Messrs Bird A Co 
Mr E B Pratt, Imperial Cliemical Industnes 
(India) Ltd , Sir James Held kaj, Messrs 
James Finlay A Co , Ltd 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr D C 
Fairbairn Assistant Secretary, Mr J J B 
Suttierlaud 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the tiiambor has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned, for the current year 

The Count il of State — Tlic llon’bic Mr 11 (J 
Stokes 

The Bengal Lequlative —The repre- 

sentatives ot the ('hamber on tlie Bengal Le di- 
lative Assembly are — Mr. F 'J' Homan, (The 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd ) . 
Mr. P F S Wairen, f Messrs Jessop A Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr M A F Hirtzel, (Messrs Macneill A Co ) , 
Mr L M Blomenstok, (Messrs Pigott, Chapman 
A Co ) , Mr B M Sassoon, (Messrs AJ A 
Sassoon A Sous, Ltd ) Mr W C W ordsworili, 
{The State fiinan. Ltd), and Mr I) Hendi>, 
(Imperial Cliemical Industries (India), Ltd ) 

7'lie Calcutta Port Commisewn — The represent- 
atives of tlie Chamber on the (Calcutta Poit Com- 
mission are — Sir tieorge Campbell, m i. a , 
(Messrs Mackimion, Mackenzie A Co ) , Commdr 
S C Lyttelton, o B K , ]> 8 o , (Messrs Olllanders, 
Arbutlmot A Co ) , Sir James Reid Kay, (Messrs I 
James Finlsv A Co , Ltd ) . Mr C E L Mlliie- 
Robertson, (Messrs Turner, Morrison A Co , ' 


Ltd ) , Mr K J Nicolson, (Messrs Gladstoi 
Wyllle A Co ) and Mr A N Wardley, (Mesa 
K ilburn A Co ) 

The Calcutta Munict'pal Corporation — Mr 
H Edney, ('JTie Imperial ( hernieal Industr 
(India), Ltd), Mr A H Galloway, (Mess 
0<‘tavius Steel A Co , Ltd ) , Mr J A Gloi 
(Messrs Turner, Morrison A Co , Ltd ) , Mr 
H Lyle, (The Oriental Gas Co , Ltd ) , Mr G 
Pottinger, (The Burmah -.Shell OH Storage 
Distributing Co of India, Ltd ) , and Mr G 
G Vernon, (The India General Navigation 
Railway Co , Ltd ) are the representatives of t 
Chamber on tlie Calcutta Corporation 

2'he Board of Trustees for the Improvemeni 
Calcutta — Mr F. Rooney (Bengal Telepho 
Co , Ltd ). 

The Bengal Boiler Commxsswn — Mr R 
('ole, (Union Soutli Jute Mill) , Mr M Go 
(Messrs Burn A Co . Ltd ) , Mr W H ’ 
Uiqiihart, AMI Mech E , Andrew Yule A C 
Ltd ) 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commie ion 
Mr R J Oliver, Mi A R Murray 

The Chamber elects represeutatives to varlt 
other bodies of less imporuince, such as t 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, a 
to numerous subsidiary associations. T 
following are the recognised associations 
the Bi ngul Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Grain OUseed and Rice Associatic 
liuliaii Jute Mills Association. Indian T 
Assotiation, Calcutta Tta Traders’ Assoc 
tlon, Calcutta Fin* 111 * 4111 ^ 1(0 Assoc 
lior, Calcutta Import Trade Assoclatioo, C, 
cutta Mariue Insurance Association, T 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of Ind 
Indian Mining As'-ooiation, Calcutta Baled Ji 
Airsoeiatlon, Indian Paper Makers’ Assocath 
Indian Engineeiing Association, Calcut 
Jute Fabric" Sldppers’ Association, Calcut 
Hydraulic Pre«s Association, Jute Fab 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Ji 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dealei 
Association, (^Iciitta Hides and Skins Shippe 
Association, Caleiiita Accident Insurance Asso 
ation, Calcutta Flour Mills* Associatic 
Calcutta River Transport Association, t 
Maalem* Stevedores’ Association and tlu* Ass 
ciatkm of Paint, Colour A Varnish, Man 
facturers in India, Calcutta Freight Brokei 
Association 

The Chamber nmlntaina a Tribunal of Arl 
tratlon for the detennlnation, settlement ai 
adjustment of disputes and differences relati 
to trade, bu mess, manufactures, and to ct 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any 
wliom reside or cany on business personal 
01 bv agent or otlierwise In Calcutta, or el* 
where in India or Bnrnia, by whomsoev 
of such parlie<> tlic said disputes and differe 
ces be sul.mlttpd The Becrotaryof Uie Chai 
ber acts as the Regl*-trar of the Tribunal, whl 
consists of such inembeis or assistants to mei 
bers as may, from time to time, annually 
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otherwise be selected by ibc lU‘(;iatrnr ami 1 
wIIIIid: to serve on the Trlbunxl The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such' 
members and assistants I 

The Chamber al8r» maintains a Licensed' 
Measures* Department I'ontrolled by a special' 
committee It Includes a Superintoinlont (G C 
Gee Sm\th), Head Office Manager (Mr F W 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs 
J B F Henfrr>, B TtrrN and 8 J WtrwUk)' 
and the staff at the time of the ia‘-t 


offleiai returns consisted u( ItKlotfioers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port IS followed The Department htw its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Mejisurers' Club The Chamb( r does not asidst 
in the pup nation of offlclai statistical returns 
It piiblishcs weekly the Calndla Prices Current, 
and aKo putiHsbi'S a 1 irgo number of statistical 
(iicuiars of vxrloiis doscilptloim in addition to 
a inoutbiv abstract of piooeedlngs and many 
other circulars on matters uuder discussion 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

BSTP lbH7 

Office —2, Royal Exohanok Tlaok, Caloi tta 
jfVfcp/iowe— Calcutta 3932, Telegratm — Coujo'iit 


The Bengal National Cliaiiibor of Commerce, 
the premier iiisiltulion of the Indian CoTiinien lal 
Community in Bengal, uas lounded in 1SH7 
*i'be objects of the Chanibei are to aid ami 
stimulate tlio development of commirclal, 
aBriculturnl and industrial enterprises in liengal 
and A‘'Sam and to protect tlu» commercial 
Interest of all iwrsons trading tlierein ; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of pracUce 
amongst the mem iters of tlie commercial com- 
munity, to represent theli views and require- 
ments to the Ooveinment, lallway and port 
authorities, to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
itu hiding oxinditionH ot omploymentofindnstrl.il 
labour, to aibiirate when oeraslon occuis 
l)et ween parties Milling to siiluidt their dlfferena's 
io the Assotlation, and gener.illv to do ail siuh 
tilings as may he londmuc to the Interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Ansam 

The Chamber has recently oiganlsed an 
Industrial Museum for making an effective 
displav of the industrial jirotliiets of the Provinei , 
to the best interest ot the industries, particniaily 
in tlie matter of pressing their claim to various 
forms of Governmenta! assistance, and also for 
providing cxjiert advice to those who nuglit be j 
looking for jirojier guidance in the niattor of j 
selecting particular lines of Industrial venture j 

The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Assotlate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal The 
number ot Oidlmuy ineni tiers on the roil is 
about 400 Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mereial and industrial firms and persons In every 
branr h of the inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
are members of tlie Chamtier A considerable 
portion of the joint stock cajiital invested in 
Bengal in lianking, insurance, steamer services, 
cotton mills, etc , is also represented The con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a close 
association as between the Chamber and various 
sectional organisations of trades and industries 
in Bengal 


The Cliamliei onjovs (lie pi Iv liege of electing 
repieseiit.ilives (o the Hengil Legislative Assem- 
bly, the Calcutta Port Trust, the ('a leutta Im- 
provement Trust. Bengal Industries Boaid, 
Kionomic iSm|iili\ lloaid, Meng d, and other 
Impoitant bodies 

The lieadipinrteis of the Chamber are at 
t'.ileulta and Its all.Urs aie administered by a 
(ommittee of .12 memlieis in addition to ilie 
President, two Vli e Presidents, anil the Hononuv 
Tieasiirei. witii the lielp of tlie Heeretaiy and a 
numbci of Dcp.vrtmcntal tommlttees 


OFFICE BEARERS, 1930 


Prcsulenl — Dr N N liaw, M A , PH P , 
(Ttio Bungeswari Cotton Mills JAd ) 

J lee-VremlmtH —Mr A C Sen, (Messrs D 
M Das Sons JAd ) , Kumar Pramatha Nath 
Roy 

lion Treasurer —Dr Batya Chmu Law, M A , 
PH ]) 


Members of the Exe'iitive Committee — Sli H 
t J’aul, Kt , M L A , (Messrs lliitto Krlsto Paul 
t Co , TA4 ) , The Hon Mr N R Barker, M L A , 
Hr S C Mltra, (Messrs Mitra A (houdrl); 
Hr Sadhan Chandra Roy, ( Messrs Wilson <fe 
tloy) , Kiimiir Rartiik Churn Mulllik (Itaja 
) N Mulllik cV Sons Ltd ) , Mr Anin I^okash 
iJoral, <Mes.siH Piosad Das Boral k ) , 
Hr D N Sen, (The Rujmahal Qimrtr-Sand 
taolin Co), (/'apt N N ' /P'® 

deng.il Immunity ( 0 Ltd ) , Mr • l^>an Krishna 
Hitter , Mr S C R.vy, m a , b l , ( Ihe Aryosthan 
nsurance Co Ltd), Mr Banwarl Lall Roy , 
Hr I B Sen, (The Anandamojoc Agency Lt4 ) : 
Hr NeUi Cliaran Paul, (Messrs M K. Faul 
fe Co ) , Mr Benodc Gopal Mookerjec, (Memt 
langadhar Banerjee tk Co), Mr J C 
I A (Harvard), (The Comllla Union Bank Ltd.) ; 
It Amar Krishna Ghosh, (The Bengal Inaurance 
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& Eesl Property Co. Ltd.) ; Mr BAkhal Chandra 
Dutta, ILA., B.L., (The Tripareswarl Tea and 
Trading Co Ltd ) ; Mr G. Baau, b a , f s a.a , 
A J.s A (I/)nd )t R A , (Mesere G Baau & Co ) , 
Mr. Sudhlndra Nath Boy Chondhury, (Mewrs J 
N. Roy Choudhory tfe Co ) , Mr J N Lahlrl, j 
^e Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works j 


C<H>pUd Mtmbert of the Executive Committee — 
Mr, Jogendra Kishore Das, m a , b l., (Messrs 
M. Bhattaoharyya <£; Co ) , Mr. B. C Ghose, I 


BSC. (Lond), BOOM (Lond), (The Sfair 
Soap Works) ; Mr N K Baksh^ (The Bengal 
Indnstrles Association) . Mr. H. P. Bagam, 
(The East India Jute Aseoclation Ltd.), 
Mr Nirmal Chandra Ghosh, (Bengal Jute 
Growers’ Association) Mr Ashutosh Bhatta* 
charyya, (The Paddy Merdiaots’ Association) ; 
Dr N. Sanya), K A , ph.d., m.l.a., (The Moxshi- 
dabad Silk Association) , Mr J. N. Banerjee, 
(All-India Soap Makers’ Association) , Ral A. 0. 
Banerjee Bahadur, (The New Jtnagorah 
Coal Co. Ltd ). 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and In particular the trade, commerce 
and Industries In or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and Indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians a to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
Interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the Judment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
■Mroe and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
nereial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
•bjeets or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussU. The local Members pay an annual 
ittbsctipUon of Bs. 100 and the Mofussii 
memben Ba. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, Boienoe or Ute^ure who arr 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1938-30 

i»mM«rf.~Mr. A. B. Dalai. 


iScmof Vice-PreetdetU — Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

Vice-President —Mr. N. L. Puri. 

Members —Mr B M Blrla , Mr D P. Khaitan , 
Mr K. L Jatia, Mr. Karamohand Thapar, 
Mr A L. OJha , Mr M L Shah , Mr. FaUuUa 
Gangjee, Mr. K. M Naik, Mr Kassim A. 
Mohamed , Mr B D Bhatter ; Mr Pranjivan 
Jaitha , Sir Badridas Qoenka , Mr. Rajendra 
Singh Singbl, Mr M G Bhagat, Mr A N 
Jhajharia , Mr Kedarnath Khandelwal , Mr 
Debes Chandra Ghosh , Mr. Mangtooram 
Jaipurla. 

Secretary . — Mr S. R Dhadda, M.A., LL B. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber — Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute ^^lers’Assooiation, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, East India Jute AMoclatlon, Calcutta Rice 
Merchants' Association, Calcutta Eirana Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indinn Colliery 
Owners' Association, Indian Tea Merchants' 
Association, Harwarl Rice Mills Association, 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Companies’ Association and Shareholders’ 
Association, Indian Coal Merihaats* Association, 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association. 

The tddlan Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
aroitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a vlaw to cover the varying 
nature of disputes i^b^ng In different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration axe appointed, 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades -—(I) Jute, (2) Gnnny; 
(3) Piece-goods and yarn ; (4) Iron and Steel , 
(6) Coal and Minerals ; (6) General. 

CflaMBXBB BKFEESINTATITBS OK— 

Bengal Legislative Astembly. — Mr. D. P. 
Khaitan. 

Calcutta Pori CommieeionM. — Mr. faisuOa 
Gangjee. 
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B0nQal Nagpur Bailuay Local Adnsory Com~ 
mtttM—Hr.K. L Jatia. 

Bait Inehan Raihcay Local Adoitory Com' 
mttUe — Mr M L Sbah. 

EatUm Bengal Radway Jjocal Advieory Com- 
mdtoe— Mr G Chakravarti 
Board of Apprentteethip Training. — Mr M 6 
Bhagat. 

Railway RaUt Advuory CommMee.—Ur A L 
OJha ; Mr D P Khaltan , Mr M L Sliah ; 
Mir 0 L Mehta , Mr Faizulla Gangjee 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal — Mr. A L. 
OJha 


Indian Central Jute Committee.— Mr. 8. X. 
Bhatter. 

Fuiftng Committee of the Medwal College 
Group of Hotpitale,—}&.t M. L. Shah. 

Vititing Committee of the Campbell Group of 
Hoepitale —Mr. K L. Jatia 
Government Commercutl Institute Board.— 
Mr. B. D. Bhatter. 

Calcutta Traffic Advisory Committee.— ViT. K. 
N Khandelwal 

Chamber' t Auditorr.— Mesare S B. Dandoker 
d; Go , R A 


MARWARI ASSOOATION. 

I6OA, CiirrTARANJAK AvimTE, Caloittta. 


THE MABWABI ASSOCIATION was osUb- 
lished In the year 1898 

Its objects are : 

(а) To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 
and Boclai interests of the Marwarl community 
and to protect the rights and status of the 
Marwarl community. 

(б) To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between 
parties either one or both of which are members 
of the Marwari community, provided the parties 
are willing to abide by the judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association. 

(c) To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association 

(d) To commnnicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the protection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular, Marwaris are engaged 

(e) To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
technical and general education in different 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwari 
commnnlty. 

(/> To take all neeessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
actimi, affecting the interests of the Marwari 
oommunity, either by Government, or any 
department thereof or by any local body or 
bodies. 

(g) To take such action as may be necessary 
tor securing the redrees of grievances of any 
branch of trade, commerce ana industry in whkm 
the Marwari oommunity Is interested as also such 
other action as mav be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry 

(h) To make representations to the Local, 
Cranal or other autiuMitlee concerned. Executive 
or Leftialatlve, to procure change of law and law 
practice affecting tiie commercial, economic, 
pdtttleal and other intereste of the Marwari 
comronntty. 


(i) To establish branchm at any place in 
Britlah India or in the Indian States where it 
may bo necessary to do so In the intereste of the 
Marwari community 

(i) To acquire funds, lands, buildings and 
other moveable and immoveable property and 
to hold, apply, and sell the same for and In 
the Interests of the Association and in further- 
ance of its objects 

(k) To adopt or promote such philanthropic, 
economic, industrial educational and other 
measures os may be beat calculated to better the 
moral and material condition of the Marwarl 
community. 

(l) To subscribe to become a member or 
otherwise co-operate with any other association 
whose objects are altogether or in part similar to 
those of the Association 

(m) To arrange for lectures by competent 
men on any subject of interest and importance 
to the Marwari community. 

(n) And generally to do al] other acts and 
things necessary for tlie attainment of the above 
obieots 

The following are the Office-bearers for the 
year 1938-89. 

Prestdenl,— Babu Baijnatb Bajoria, K.L A. 

Vice-Presidents.— Bnbn Bajendra Singh 81o* 

f hee; Babu Rameshwar Lali Ganeriwala: 
tabu Bamkumar Jhnnjhunwala , Babu Mukund 
Lail Chiripal 

Honorary Secretary — Babu Babuiall Shroff. 
Jt. Secretary —Babu Eamsundar Kanoria. 
Treasurer.— Babu Harikrishna Jhajharia. 
Auditor —Babu Murlldhar Sonthaiia. 

Personal Assistant to the Secretary and Office- 
in-Chargt — Babu J. N. Varma, m a , b.l. 

'Hie following are Eepreseutatives on puUic 
bodies — 

Leg\slal\ve Assembly —Babu Baijnath Bajarla, 
M L.A. 

lagisiative Comeil—nol Mungtocdtfl Tt* 
puria Bahadur. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal.— lUtm 
Kesbav Prasad Goenka. 

Board of Industries, Bengal.— Baba Bahnlftl 
Shroff. 

Non-OfflHal JaU Visitor, Howrah JaU^ 

I Babu Batanlal Goenka. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


The Indian National Committee of thei 
InternAtional Cliamber of Commerce wan 
eetabliithod for the following purposes In the 
year 1 028 — 

(a) To participate In the r*romotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
blie " International Cliamber”, is estub 
lishcd, namelv . 

( t ) To facilitate the commercial Inter- 
course of countries. 

({{) To secure harmony of action on all 
internatloiiul questions affecting 
llnance, industry and commerce, 
(fii) To encourage progress and to 
promote pence and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business- 
men and organizations devoted to 
tlie development of commerce and 
Industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 30 oomraercl.il bodies as Organisation Mem 
bera and GO commercial firms as Associate 
Members 


Officr-Bearers for the Yfar 1038-39 
President — Jamshed N R Mehta 
Vice-Presidfnt — Amrit I.a 1 Ojha 

Memhrrx of the CommiUee — Tlie Hon’hle Sir 
Rahimtool.i M Chinoy, Kt , Bombay . Sir 
I’urshotaiiulas Thakurdas, Kt . o i p , m R F , 
Boml>-av , O 1) Birla, Cahiilta I^aia Shrl 
Ram, New Delhi Kasturbhai l.albhnl. Ahmeda- 
bad , J.nla Padampat .SIngliania. Cawnpore, 
Diwan Bahadur C S RatnaHal»a])athv Mudaliar, 
Coinihatore Hon hie Rai Bahadur Lala R.am- 
S'lian Das e j k . Lahore A 1) Shroff, Boml)av . 
Chiinilal B Mehta, Bomhav .1 C Setalvid, 
Bombay M Muhammad Ismail. Madms 
Jloiioninf Treasurer —Yt N Sen, Calcutta 

Cn-nptrd Mrni.bnr<i — D P Khaitan Caleiitta , 
Oordliandas f} Morarji Bombay , Dr N N 
Ijau Calcutta I^il.a (ruriisli.irun' Lil, (Liya 
Sinlar i* S Sodhbans l^ihore , The Hon’hle 
Mr Brijlnl Blyani, Akol.i 
Ser return — 1) (5 Mulherknr 
Offiee — 28 Ferozsliali Road, New Dellii 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Chamber, 
as set fortli in tlie Memorandum and Articles 
of Association luo t<i encourage and promote 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among eom- 
mprolal men on all Hiii»jects involving their 
common good to promote and nrotect the 
general mercantile interests of this Presidency 
to collect and circulate information on all 
matters of general cnimnercial interest to 
obtain the removal, as tar as such a Bwiety 
can, of all acknowledged grlevanoes atleotlng 
merchants as a body, or mereantlle Interests 
In general . to reeelvo and decide references 
on matters of usage and custom in dispute, 
recording such decisions foi future guidance, 
and by this and such other means, as the Com- 
mittee for the time being mav think fit, assisting 
tx) form a code of piactice for simplifying ami 
facilitating business , to commnnicate with the 
public authorities, witli similar Associations 
m other places and with individuals on all 
subjects of general mercantile interest, and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
to, and abide by, the decision of the Chamber 

The Bombay Chamber wras eatabliahed in 
1836, uoder the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
18 194, Of these numbers 14 represent banking 
institutions, 16 shipping agencies and com- 
panies. 8 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies 
13 Insurance companies, 17 engineers and 


contractors 128 firms engaged in general 
metcantilo business 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of jonuug the Ohamb(>r 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membersUp by 
ballot The Chamber member’s subscription Is 
Rs. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures," may bo elected honorarv’ 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
Hubscrlptlons Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the PrpHideney mav be introdneed as a visitor 
by anv Mem^r of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept tor the purpose 
but a residence of two mouths shall subject 
lilra to the rule for the admission of members 

OWeers of the Year. 

The affairs and fund* of the Chamber are 
managed bv a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-Pre-ldent and seven members. The 
committee as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to ioapcction by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regniattons as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber mnst be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisiUon, through the olAcen of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for a 
speciflo purpose. 
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The Chamber elect* representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represent 
atlves 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three ycarh. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombav, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The followinv are thi otDcors of the Chamber 
for the year 193^-40 and its representatives 
on the various public n.Kiles — 

Prendent , — A K. G Hogg 
Vire-Prendent — C. P Bramble, Esq . M i. A 
Committee— W A Bell, Esq , J M B 
Gibbons, Esq , R C Giles, Esq , L A Halsall, 
Esq , W M Petrie, Esq . G J H. Walls, 
Esq , Neville N Wadin, Es<| 

Secretary — C H Conrthope-Munioe, Esq 
Amt Secretary — H Royal, Esq , M B K., v D 
licpresentahves on — 

Council of State 'Jhc Hon’hlc Mr R IT. Parker, 

Bombay Leyntlalire Ax»nnblif J B Greaves, 
Esq 1) W Mullock, Esq 

Bombay Port Trust W A Bell, Esq . A 
McIntosh, Esq R (' l/owndcs. Esq , 
A Iv G Hogg, JCh(i , R W Bullock, Esq 

Bombay ilunieipal Corporation L Qwilt, 
Etq 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
A G Gray, Eaq 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
H E. Milne, Esq 

Persian Qulf Lights CommiUee ’ C F Morris, 
Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee M S Duruttl, 
Esq 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation A A 
Sarantides, Esq 

Back Bay Becinmation Scheme — Standing 
Advitory Committee . L A. IlalsalJ, Esq 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee • V F 
Noel- Patou, Esq. 

Ex-Seriices Association A K G Hogg, 
Esq , (Bx‘OJflcto). 

Bombnv Setmen*s Society . C H, Courthopc 
Munroe, Esq. 

Indian Sailors’ Home G S Taunton, Esq. 

1 M U.T S Duffenn A K. G Hogg, 
Eaq 

Federation of Chambert of Commerce of the 
British Empire * Sir Geoffrey Wloterbotham, 
Kt 

Railway Advitory Committees— 


B B. d! C. I.. L. A. Hals ill, Esq. 

Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd.: A. 
K G Hogg, Esq 

Railway Bates Advisory Committee: G. H. 
Cooke, Esq ; L A Halsall, Esq. ; J. F 
Macdonell, Esq ; C. J Damala, Esq.; A. P. 
Darlow, Esq 

Goeemmeut of Bombay Board of Communica' 
turns . G H Richmond, Esq 

Bombay tJnicersity J M. B. Gibbons, Esq, 

Special Work. 

One of the most Important fuuotlous per* 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbltraUou 
In cummeroiai disputes. Rules for tills have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satlifactorily The decisions 
are In all oases given bv competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General C.ommittee of the 
Chamber and the svstem avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 

A special dopartmout of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its Statlstioul Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of gieat 
imiwrtance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consista of fourteen Indian 
darks who, by the antborlty of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Caatoms autborltica. They compile all the 
statistical information In connection with the 
trade of the port, In both export and Import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber In India dnoh similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber pnbllsbes a Dally Arrl 
val Return which shows the receipts Into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Dally Trade Return, which d'lala with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail Imports of 
various kinds of merchandise snd of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a weekidetatled 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, whicli give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four atatemeiite are Issued once s month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
8f**ds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of British India The second gives In 
detail imports from Europe, more particularly 
In regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, 
Turkey red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed 
goods, fancy cloth of various descriptions, 
woollens, yarns, metals, kerosene oil, cmI, 
aniline dyes, sugar, matches, wines and other 
sundry goods The third shows, classified, 
the number of packages of piece-goods and 
yams imported by individual merchants. The 
fourth gives the numlmr of bales of cotton 
exported by each firm to each country during 
ttie month with a running total of the nuifiber 
of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return *’ issued by the 
Chamber shows clearaucefi of a large ounber 
imnnohant liMiffniitlnna of mcrchaiiidlBe. 
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A tttiini of ** OanoBt Qootatfoai ’* li iinied 
ooot ■ w«ek, on the d»y of the departnre of the 
Bo|^b nuUl, and ihowf the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile EdUi on ^gland and 
Patii, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade Information. 

The Chamber has aieo a Measurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose bnsloess is 
that of actual measurement of exports In the 
docks before loading In steamers. CertiflcateB 
are Issued by these offloers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
In bales or packages. From the measurements 
given in these certlflcates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea* 
surersare in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Season are on duty early and late 

Astoclated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

HBAD OmOK LOOATID IN OilOUTTA lOB 1039 
Pftiidint: H. H. Burn, Esq 

Mlllowners* Association, Bombay. 

The Hlllowners* Association, Bombay, was 
established in 187r> and its objects areasfollows — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and unanl' 

mity amongst Millowners and users of 
steam, water and/or electric power on 
all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(б) To secure good relations between mem- 

bers of the Assoriatlon 

(e) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India In 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular 

(d) To consider questions connected with the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members. 

(si To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any individual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or miOs or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot 
Bvery member is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him as annual! 
subscription. j 

The membership of the Association in 1937 
numbered 104. i 

The following is the Committee fm* 1939 — 
T. V. Badddey, Esq., (Chairman), Neville 
N. Wadla, E^., (Dy. CIMrman), Sir Ness 
Wadia, K.B K., o.i.B., Sir Chunilal V Mehta, 
K.0 8.I .SirHonnasjl Mody, x.b.b., x.la.. 
Star Joa^ Kay, Kt., B. D. Benjamin. Baq.. 
J. 0. Bnma, Baq., V. N. CAuuidav«har, 

lein V&rtruetAfxlM 1 !!m n T. 


Ferard, Esq., Dharamsey MnlraJ Eluitau, 
Esq , Hurgovandas Jamnadaa BeinJI, Esq., 
ErishnaraJ M. D Thackersey, Esq , A. M. 
Mehta, Em., H. F Milne, Esq , A Pether, 
Esq , S. D Saklatvala, Esq , X L A , F. 
Stones, Esq., obe,xlo,C F Wadla, 
Esq. 

Mr T. Maloney, (Secretary) Mr. N S. V. 
Alyer, (Aesl Secretary), Mr R. G. Qokliale, 
(Labour Officer). 

The following are the Association’s Represen- 
tatives on public bodies — 

LegUlatxee Aeaembly * Sir HormaBji Mody, 
K n B , u L A 

Bembay Legxelatxre Aaeembly Mr 8 D 
Saklatvala, x l a. 

Bombay Port Trutt: Mr T V Baddeley 
Ftrtorw JubUre Technical Institute: Mr. 
V. N Chanda varkar 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Messrs. W F. Webb and Mark BJnnie 
Adiuory Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merre and Bconomtrs Mr Dharamsey 
MulraJ Khatau 

Indian Central Cotton Committee • Mr 8 
D Saklatvala, X I. A 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr V. N. Chandavarkar 
’ 0. 1 P Railway Adttsory Committee Mr 

F Stones, o b e , x L c 

B B dr C I. Railway Advisory Committee 
Sir HormasJiMody, k B e , x l a 
Bombay Municipal Corporation Sir Hormasji 
Mody, E B G , H L.A. 

University of Bombay ' Mr F Stones.ooE, 
XLO 

Royal Institute of Scienre. Mr. B D. 
Benjamin 

The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone Nos. are 81041 and 
25350. 


Millowners' Mutual Insurance 
Association. Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance A"sncis* 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
^tel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are * — 

(al The mutual Insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents fatal 
or otherwise, arising ont of and in the course 
of their employment ; (5) the Insurance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or Inddantal to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or In any way proinde for or 
affulnst the liability of the Company upon aay 

ftMnMnMB ain#jiT>aH InAn kv f-llB 
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Oompuiy and generally to effeet and obtidn 
re-UMuranoei, oonjiterinBnrancea and ooanter-j 
goarantees, etc., etc. 

Tbe AseoeUtion ocmelated of 64 memben on 
m October^ 1988. 

MUlownera’ Awodatlon are 
wigiblelor admission to the Mntnal Oompany. 
non -members are also eligible lor menibeishlp 
of the Mntnal. provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the MllU 
owners’ Association. 


The affairs of the Mntnal Inanranoe Assocla* 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are:— 

F, Stones, Esq., o.b k. (CAatrtiMn. ) 

Sir Ness Wadla. kbb.. oik., Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., 8. D Saklatvala, Esq., H. J. Bamll, 
Esq , A. Pether, Esq , 
J C. Burns, Esq., and A C. M Onrsetjee, 
Esq., u.A , LL B., Secretary of the Association 


(A) To advance and promote oonunm 
sdttd technical edneaMoa and to 
and support estabUaluneetejr-^ 
tntlons for snch pnrpoeet. 

(f) To undertake special 
action for securliuK r 
mate grievances cf 
trade or Industry as idsd 
otter j^on as may be 
the extension of trade, oomueMe ot 
mannfaeture or Incidental to 
attainment of the above objects. 



ii) To secure the Intorests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 


(k) To secnre, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on an 
subjects involving the Interests 
of members including ’regulating 
conditions of employment m 
industrial labour’ In various Indus- 
tries rraresented by the members 
of the Organisation. 


IndiAn Merchants* Chamber. 

The ludiao Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
Ished in the year 1907. Its objects are — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeing and un- 

animity among business community 
on ail subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of tte Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community In matters of 
inland and foreign trade, slipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

d) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 

E romotlon of tte objects of tte Qiam- 
er, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge 
(e) To take all steps whiclrmay bo necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or otter action affecting 
tte aforesaid interests by the Govwn- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and In 
general to take tte Initiative to 
secure the welfare of tte business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Cmtral or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or Insurance. 
Uf) To undertake by arbitration tte settle- 
ment of oonunerdal disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 

to provide for arbitration in respect 

of disputes arising in tte course of 

trade, industry or transport, and to 

secure tte servloes of expert technical 

and other men to that end If necessary 

or desirable. 


(ti) To nominate delegatee and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent tte em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of tte League of Nations. 

(M) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on tte subjects which are 
on tte Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

(fe) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of tte 
International Labour Conference. 

) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary In tte interests of tte 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or Indirectly. 

(Absocutiob-Mbubbbb, 1988.) 
le Grain Merchants’ Association (Mr. 
Khlmjl 8hamji) ; The Bombay Shroff Associa- 
tion (Mr. Mobanlal A. Farikhi) ; The Bombay 
Yam, Copper A Brass Native Merchants’ Associ- 
ation (ib. Bankalchand G. Shah); The Bilk 
Merchants’ Association (Mr. Behram N. £ar- 
anJla) ; The Pearl Merttants dc Jewellers’ Associ- 
ation (Mr. Nemchand Abhechand) : The Bombay 
BuUlon Exchange Ltd. (Mr. Chuntlal B. Mehta) ; 
The Sugar Merchants’ Association (Mr. Jagjhran 
UJamshl MuJJi): The Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce, IMr. M. L. Dahannkar) ; The 
Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, (Mr. Khhnjl 
M. Bhujpurla) ; The Seeds Traders' Association, 
(Mr. Ba^ M. Gandl^ , The Indian Insurance 
Cos.’ Assodatlon (Mr. £. S. Bamchandra Aiyer) ; 
The Bombay Bice Merchants’ Assoclatloo. (Mr. 
Ravji Ghellabhai) ; The Bombay Iron Merchanta* 
Association (Mr. Anandjl Haridas) : TheGbam- 

ber of Income-tax Consultants (Mr. lUiOgPal 

C. Shah); The Indian National Steamito 
Owners’ Association, (Mr ShanM kumar N. 
Morarji); The Bomb^ Karlaaa MerehaiitB' 
Association (Mr. D. P. Tata); The Swu 

Match Manufacturers’ Assoclattm (Mr. Latih* 

ChnniJal), Bbri Maha^ ijsorthlion 
(Mr. Sblvlal N. Mmiiar); The 
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Amoci»tk>o,<Mr RatUalT Partkh), Tbc Boiuba> 
Ckjtton Merchant* & Muccodam A«»ociatlan, 
(Mr. Purshotamdas H Bhah) ; The Bombay 
Ma^bar Karlana Merchants* ABsociatlon, (Mr 
VaUabhdaa Vaaanji) , The Bombay Oil Mor- 
( bante' Aasoclation, (Mr. Bhikhabhai Laxmidaa). 
The Metal Exchange Aeaoclation, (Mr Ambalal 
B, rarikh) , Tlie Bombay Yarn <fc Silk Merchants* 
AHHociatlon, (Mr PurHliotamdas Popatlal), 
The Bombay Diamond Morchauta’ Aa'<(»clathm, 
(Mr Bhogtlal L Jhaveri) , The Matiratta 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry, (Mr B 8, 
Dabke) ; Ahmedal)a<l Share Stock Brokers* 
Association, 4|iarabhal Dayabhal Slieth) , Indian 
Motion Piethit Producers’ Association, (Mr 11. 
C N Broachk). 

Under tlie Montagu-CJlJCIrnsford lloforms the 
Chamber has the right (d electing one rej)re»cii- 
tative on tiie Central UcgiHlativo Aswcmblv and 
under the Government of India Act 1035 it has 
tlie right of electing one repn^sentatlxc on the 
liombay Legislative Assembly, The (Chamber 
also has the light txi elect 11% c rcpi rsentotlvcs 
on the Bombav Port Trust, one representative 
on the llonih.iy Municipal Cor|)oratlon undone 
representative on the iuipio>ein( nts Committee 
Ihc following are the Offlcc-ttcarers of the 
Indian Merchunte'Ohamberfor the year iU3U . — 
Prendent — Mr J C. Setulvad 
V^ce-Prend^nt — Mr (Jhunilal 1$ 3tehtu 
Mamhfru of the Comnottee (Eloite<l) — AnnndjI 
Kanjl, Bhawanjl A khitnji, h i< a , B S Dabke, 
Chlnianliil Bap.Ual I'uiikh Knulishaw It 
llirjlbeheiiin, H (' Caidaln, J J’ Mclitiv, 
Keshavprasad C Desai, Madltuvlul Makanji 
Bhatt, Maiigaldas B Mehta, M M Anicrstj, 
Dr M Venkatrao, ^(agindas T Mastei, M i- A , 
Nandlal M Bhuta, N J Shah, I’laidal Devk.iran 
Nanjee, It G baiuiva, Jtussa 11 M Mehta, 
Sarahlial I'lai/apiai, S C Majumdar. Thukoilal 
H Vakil, Vijaysiiih Goviiidjl, \lthaldaa 1) 
Oovindjl 

Co-opted — Hir Aidcshtr H Dalai, Kt 
Hooaelnbliov A halljee, M b ^ , Gordhandas 
I’ honawalln The Grain Alcn hants’ Assoi Ini lou, 
(Mr Khlmji Sliainji), Tlic Bomhuy Slindl 
Assorlatlon, (Mr Moluiila! A I'arikh) The 
Bombay Yarn, Copper and lirass Native 
Merchants* Asyo<|ation, (Mr (iordhandas 
.iadhavji), The Mahaiashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, (Mi M L Dnhunnkar) , Tlie Seeds 
Traders’ Asset lation, (Mi Ratilal M Gandhi, 
M L C ) : The Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants 
Association, (Mr Purshotamdas Popatlal), 
The Bombay Jtlce Mertlianta' Association, 
(Mr N'anB Ladhahhal), The Chamber of 
Income-tax (Consultants, (Mr Bhogilal C Shah), 
I'he Bomtmy Iron Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr Anandji Harldas) The Indian National 
Steamship Owners’ Aasoclatloii, (Mr Shantlkumar 
N. Morarjl); The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ 
und MuccAdam Association, (Mr Purshotamdas 
H Shah) , The Indian Motion Picture Pro- 
ilucers’ Association, (Mr Mahomed A A 
F.azalbhoy) 

£x~Offlcw — Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas, 
Kt , CIS, M.B k , (Bombay Port Trust) 
Maim Subedar, M.L A , (Central Legislative 
Assembly) , M C Ohla, M L A , (Bombay 
Legislative Assembly) , Gordhandas G, Morarji, 


(Bombay Port Trust), Mithuradas Canji 
Matanl, (Bombay Port Trust), The Mon Sir 
Bahiirtoola M CJhinoy, Kt , (Sydenham College 
of Commerce) , The Hon Mr uovindlaJ Shivlid 
MotUal, (Bombay Municipality) , L B. Tairsee, 
(Boniliay Traffic Committee) , Behram N 
Karanjla, M L c , (Trustee of the Chamber) , 
Seth Cihatrabhuj Gordhandas, (Trustee of the 
Chamber) , M A Master, (Bombay Port 
lYiist) , Professor Sohrab R Davar, M L c , 
(University Senate), Kapilram H Vakil, 
(Royal Institute of Science) , Chnndulal P. 
Parikh, (Indian Central Cotton Committee) , 
Dliimjlal C Modi, (B B & C I Rly Ixical 
Advisory Committee) , K S Ramchandra 
Iyer, (Provincial Road Board) , Sankalchand 
G Shah, (Bombay Port Trust) 

Secretary — J K Mdita, 5i A 
Amnlant Secretary — A C Rainallngam 
The following are the representatives of (he 
Clianiber on the various public bodies — 

Central Legislative Assembly , — Mr Manu 
Subedar, M L A 

liond>ay Legislative Assembly — Mr M C Ghia 
Uombay Port Trust — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakiirdas, Kt , C i K , H h K (Ckitton) , Mr. 
Gordhandas G Morarji, (Piece-goods), 
Mr M C Matanl (Grain and Heeds), 
Mr M A Master, (General) , Mr Sniikal- 
cUand G Shuh, (General) 

Bombay Municipal Corporation , — Raja 
Bah^ur Oovindlal Shi%lnl 
Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department — AD. Manu Subedar 
Indian Central Cotton Committee , — 
Mr. Chandulal r Pailkh 
Adeiaori/ Committee of the Iloynl Institute of 
Sewm^e in Bombay — Air Kapilram If Vakil 

Local Advisory Committee of Railways — Mr 
Gordhandas O Aloraijl, (G I P. Railway), 
Mr D C Modl,(B B AC 1 KaUway) 

Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
— Sir Pursliotanidas Tliakurdas, Kt , o I E , 
MBB , Mr Kapilram H Vakil, Mr AJami 
SubiHlar , Mr. Mathmadas \ Issonjl , Mr 
M C Ghia 

Coverning Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin ” — Mr 
M. A Alaster 

Senate of Bombay Uniiersity — Prof S R 
Davar 

Traffic Control Committee {Bombay ) — Mr L R 
Tairsee 

Board of Communications — Air K, S R I>er 
Indian Sailors’ Home Committee — Mr M A 
Master. 

Board of the Bombay Telephone Co — Air 
Mathuradas Vlssonji 

Sydenham College Advisory Board — Hon. Sir 
Rahimtoola M Chinoy, Kt 
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Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The objects of the Association are ns follows 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the bnainess 
of the pieoe-goo^ trade In general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof , (6) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difflcolties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (cl to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may bo deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
((f) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year 

CAciJ man.— Mr. Dev Idas Madhavjl Thakersey, 
JP. 


m 


Deputy CAodwton.— Mr. Harjivaa Valjl. 

Hen. Joint Sserptnries.— >Mr. Mathuradas 
Raribhal, j.p., and Mr. Padamiey Damodar 
Oovlndji, J P. 

Hon Treotwrer. — Mr. Muiji I^xmld. ^ 

Grain Merchants' Assoelatlilii^^^^ 

The object of this body is to promote the 
Interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound Cootioff.” It 
is an Influential body of large membership. 
The office-holders for the current year are as 
fcdlows — 

CAairman.— Shcth RatansI Hirji, J.P. 

Ficc-OAotrman. — Sheth EhimJI Shamji. 

Hon Secretary.— Sheth Nathoo Coovorjt. 

Ading Stertlary — Mr. Qanpatram Narottam 
Eaval. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjld 
Bunder Road, Mandvl Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMF.RCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
snd factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their Interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industriat and trade statlstlos, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber is oonfined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satars, Ratnaglrl, Kolaba. 
Naslk, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgnum and the Indian States 


In and about those, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs), Sangli, MlraJ, (^niur and Junior), 
Kurnndwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkhandi, 
Sawantwadl. Mudbol, Hamdurg, Jath, AkaikoA 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Burgana, Jawliar and 
Janjlra. 

PrnvUnt — Mr. M. L. Dalianukar 

Mr 1) R Nalk, Mr. G. V. 

Puranik and Rao Suheb P I. Patll. 

Secretary — Mr D. V. Kelkar, M A. 

The office of tlie Chamber is situated in the 
Construction House, Wittet Road, Baiiard 
Estate, Bombay. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties cf the Karachi Cliam- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be oonferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interests In the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Ba. 760 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Bs. 18. The sub- 
Mirlption to the Cumber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs 80 per annum per set 
containing monthly Import and Export State- 
ments ana Export Manifests and Hon-Membors 
Rs. 100 per set per annum Rs. 10 per annum for 
the Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
The affairs of the Chamber are managed by a 
Committee of ten members, consisting of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and eight members, 
elected^ at the annual general meeting of the 

24 


Chamber as early in the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative on tiie Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi 
Municipal Corporatkm and two on the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
Tliere were 65 members of the Chamber In 
December, 1938. The following are the officer! 
for 1938-39 — 


Chairman — ^Mr. E. H, Martin, (Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Ltd.) 


Vice-Chairman — Mr. B. R Graham, (Andior 
Lino, Ltd.) 

Members of CommiUee — Mr C. D. BueUef, 
(Messrs Burmah-Sheil Oil 8t(»age dc 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.) ; Mr. E. Q. 
CogiOan, (Bombay Co., Ltd.); Mr. A. it. 
Homan, (North Western Railway) ; 
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W. B. HosBack, m.i.a., (Bast India Tram 
wayg Co., ltd.); Mr. A. 8. Mlcrulachl, 
(Balll Brothers, Ltd.) ; Mr. G. S. Taunton, 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.) ; Mr. C. 
Voegpli, (Volkart Brothers), Mr S E 
White, (National Bank of India, Ltd) 

Aotittg Secretarj/ — Mr. H. M. Gomes. 

Representative on the Sind Leffislative 
Assembly: — Lt.-Col. W. B Hossack 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust — 
Messra B. H. Martin, B. B Graham, O S. 
Taunton and A. 8. Micrulachi. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality — 
Mr, W. F. Enever and Mr, 8orab K H 
Katrak. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi — Messrs 
B. H. Martin and C D Buckley, 

Acting Public Measurer Mr G B Patts 


The following are the prliacd»al wi^ in whlct 
, the Chamber gives spedal aaeJetasca to mem- 
bers :->The Committee take into eomlderation 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
to them regarding the custom of the trade oi 
of the Fort of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Cmmber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Cihamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan* 
dlse arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Cliamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886 Any person being a British subject 
and any firm under British control. Interested 
in the general trade, commerce, or manufactures 
of the Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership Individuals and firms interested 
in the object of the Chamber but not under 
British control can be Associate Members 
Distinguished persons, members of kindred 
associations and ofilchUs interested in the trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras Pro\lnco 
may be elected Honorary Members of the Cham- 
ber. Honorary Members will not have to 
pay any subscription and will not be entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Election for membership is by 
ballot. Every member, Chamber and Associate, 
pays an entrance fee of Bs 100 provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one or 
more members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Bs. 100 once in every 10 years. The 
subscription shall not exceed Bs 300 per annum, 
passable quarterly in advance Each affiliated 
member shall pay an annual subscription of 
Bs. 60 payable at the beginning of the calendar 
year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. 

There are 63 Chamber Members, 3 Associate 
Members, 6 Affiliated Members and 8 Honorary 
Members of the Chamber in Ihe current year 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for ttm year are as follows : — 

CAatmon — ^Mr. G. H. Hodgson, m.l.a. 

Vi^'Chairman — Mr D. M. Held, 0 b.b., ic.l.o. 

General Committee—Mx. C G. Alexander ; Sir 
Frank Birley; Mr. C G. W Cordon; Mr 
J. Nuttall, M L.A. , Mr. G L. Orchard, M.L a 

Secr^wry — Mr. G. Gompertz, J P. 

Asst, Secretary— Mt. O. P Chetty. 

Rspresentations . — The following is a list show- 
ing the names of those gentiemen who have 
represented the Chamber for varying periods 


during the year in the several capacities men- 
tioned — 

Mr, D M Beid was Chairman and Messrs. 
O A Bambridge and B D Denniston, Vice- 
Chairmen during the year 
Madras Legislative Assembly — Messrs G H. 
Hodgson, F O Luker, J Mackenzie Smith, 
O L Orchard and Sir William Wright Mere the 
representatives of the European Commerce 
Constituency on the Madras LeglslativeAssembly 
Corporation of Madras — The Chamber’s 
representatives were Messrs B W Batchelor, 
J A Rowland Knox, C Malnprice and G. E. 
Walker 

Madras Port Trust — Messrs B D Denniston, 
J Nuttall, G L Orchard and D M Beid 
Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 
Advisory Committee — ^Mr. G L Orchard. 

South Indian Railway Advisory CommiUee . — 
Mr C Elphinston 

Madras Motor Advisory Committee — Mr. C P. 
Johnstone. 

Board of Communications — Mr. C.P Johnstone 
Senate of the University of Madras — Messrs. 
G A Bambridge and F H Oakley 
Senate of the Annamalai University , — Mr 
F. H Oakley. 

State Technical Scholarship Board . — Mr. 
F H. Oakley 

Board of State Aid to Industries — ^Mr. F. H. 
Oakley. 

South Indian Nursing Association . — Mr, 
F H Oakley 

Government General Hospital Advisory Corn- 
mittee. — Mr F. H Oakley 
Railway Battalion Advisory Committee . — 
Mr. D. M. Beid 

Madras Provincfial Cotton Committee — Mi. J. 
NuttaU. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board . — 
Mr. J. 0 Surrey. 

Bx-Scfviees Aseoeiation (India), Madm 
Branch.— Vx. D. M. Beid. 
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SOUTEmW OmiA. 


Th« Southern IndU Chamber of Oomniwce 
estnbUihed In 1909 bas Its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
Usaal for such bodies, oonoemlng the promotion 
of trade, especially In the Madras Presidency, 
and the Interests (A members. Special objects 
are stated to be — 

** To maintain a Library of books and publl* 
ostlons of commercial Interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or or^nise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the OhamMr or in co-operation with others." 

There are three classes of members, Affiliated, 
Resident and non-Resident. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Ohmnbers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce In Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, Issues certificates of 
origin and certificates invoices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1023. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Leglsiative Assembly 
and the Chamber has also l^n accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Oo-Jointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathare 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the federal Asielaiity. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Anting 
Act, 1936, tbs Chamber has the right «r at^og 
one Councillor to the Madras OortHKcatictt. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, l9S8, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends Ita representaUTSi 
to the Board of Conununioatlons the Protlu* 
clal Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com* 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras aad 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
Unlvertity, the Social Hygiene (teunetl 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalal University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals. Income-tax Board 
of Referees, the Madras Marketing Board, the 
Madras City Excise Licensing Boara, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board, etc. The 
Chamber Issues a monthly magasme entitled 
" Southern India Commerce '* 

The Chamber has 480 members on tim 
rolls and has its own buUdlng. Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the up-oountry have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President— The Hon'ble Mr. M. Ct. M. 

Chidambaram Ohettiar 

Ficc-Prendents— Dlwan Bahadur M. Bala- 
sundaram Naldu, o.i.k ; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajee Mohomed Sait. 

Secretary— P. Raghavan Nalr, B A., B.Oom. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northern India Cliarabcr of Commerce, 
Commerce House, 11, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

Chairman — Mr. P H Guest 

Vice-Chairman. — Ral Bahadur Bawa Dioga 
Singh. 

Committee — Ral Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram 
Pandya , Mr C. Sevan Petman, o i.h , Ral 
Bahadur L Binda Saran, R.L A , Mr J C. F 
Davidson, R S Fairley; Mr T. 0 Hales, 
V D. , Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Dahrlwala; Hon’ble Ral Bahadur L Ram 
Saran Das, o.i.e., m o.g. , Sir William Roberts, 
Kt , 0 I B., M L.A. , Mr R C. Osborn , Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Sapuran Singh Chawla , Pandit 
Shiv Kishan Kaul. 

Chamber Membere —Messrs. Speddlng Dings 
Bingh A Co., Lahore ; Messrs. GlUanders Ar- 
buthnot <fc Co., Lahore ; The Civil A Military 
Qasette, Ltd., Lahore , The Allahabad Bank Ltd , 
Lahore, Messrs. Dinanath Sheopershad, Lahore, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore , Mr. H. J Rustomji, 
Lahore ; The Coleyana Estate Ltd., Okara ; 
The B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Lid., Kbanewal; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
%e Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; The National 
Bank of India, Ltd., Lajtore ; Messrs. The Attock 


Oil Co., Ltd , Rawalpindi ; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. The Murree 
Brewery Co , Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Messrs The 
Ganesh Flour Mills Co,, Ltd., jj^allpur ; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, Lahore ; 
The North Western Railway, Lahore ; Messrs. 
The Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; kfessrs. 
Basant Ram A Sons, Lahore , Messrs Grlndlay 
A Co., Ltd,, Lahore ; Messrs The Imperial 
Tobacco Co of India, Ltd., Lahore ; 
Messrs. Sir Daya Elshan Kaul A Sons, Lahore ; 
Messrs The Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd., 
Rawalpindi , Messrs The Lakshmi Insurance 
Co., Ltd.. Lahore ; The Indian Mlldura Fmlt 
Farms Ltd., Renala Khurd; Messrs, UbenH 
Ltd., Sialkot ; I^ssra. Rai Bahlb Munshl Gtthib 
Sin^ A Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
A Ifohatta, Lid , Lahore ; Messrs Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Inhere ; Messrs. The Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage A Distributing Co. of India. IM.', 
Lahore; Messrs. Imperial Chemical Inaustrlet 
(India) Ltd., Lahore- Messrs. The XaiM 
Valley Slate Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Mmsts. BleaMoa 
(India) Ltd., Lahore j Messrs. Buckwell A Co., 
Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. A. F. Fergttssou 
A Co., Lahore ; Messrs. The Assoofate4 
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Oompuiies, Ltd., Wah ; Officer in Obnrge, 
MUitkry Farms, Okara; Messrs. The Kew 
Iteerton Woollen Mills Co., Dharlwal , Messrs, 
lurtin dc Co., Lahore; Messrs. The Sunlight 
Of India Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore , Messrs 
Owen Boberts dc Co., Ltd., Lahore , The 
Fnniab Natkmal Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs, 
8. 8ii}an Singh & Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs. 
Indian Oxygen and Acetylene Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Messrs. Eeliable Water Supply Service of 
India Ltd., Lahore; The Eenala Estate, 
Montgomery ; The Indian Publicity Bureau, 
Dharlwal ; Messrs. Naraln Das Bhagwan Das, 


Shahdara (near Lahore), Mesers Shanti Saga 
a Co., Lahore. 

Honorary Member*. — Mr. V. F. Crltdiley, 
A K T.O , If I C B , ir AM , I B.B., AMI, Me<ffi. B. , 
Bal Bahadur L Ram Lai, M.B B., P c R , Mr. T. J. 
Dalntith, M C. 

Secretary — Mr. J. E Keogh. 

Bead Clerk — 8 Mohd Hussain Bokharl. 

Tel. Addrett . — " Commerce.” 

TeUphotu .—2237 


UPP£R INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures In the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Oawnpore. Members are 
elect^ by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the nextgeneral meeting of tbe Chamber 
Ctontlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members In a Cteneral Meeting and such sbalJ 
be exempted from paying any subeoription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membenffiip, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:— A firm, company or assoc)- 
atlon having Its place of bnslness in Oawn- 
pore, Rs. 800 a year; an indlvtdnal member 
resident or oarrylng on bnslness In Oawnpore, 
Ba. 800 ; flrmi or Individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Oawnpore pay 
half tbe above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Oawnpore necessitates payment 
offuU rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by a Committee of ton members, 
which has power to oonstltute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
•ttffloiently nnmeron a to Justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with tbe Centra) Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribn- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 

? ates, when Invited to do so, members of the 
rlbunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in tbe present year 68 
members, three honorary members and eight 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers • — 

PrendetU — Mr B Menslce, o B B , (The Bri- 
tish India Corporation , Ltd ) 

Vice-President — Bal Bahadur Babu Bam 
Naraln Saheb, (Cawnpore) 

Member*. — Mr A H. Buckland, (Messrs. 
Atherton West & Co , Ltd ) , Mr B L Gray, 
(Messrs Begg, Sutherland & Co , Ltd ) , Mr A 
C Insklp, o.B B , (Messrs. Cooper, Allen & Go.) ; 
Mr. E. J. W Plummer, (The Swadeshi Cotton 
Mint, Co., Ltd ) ; Mr. W. R Watt, mie British 
India Corporation, Ltd.) , Mr A Grant, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd), Mr R. Mair, 
M 0 , (East Indian Ballwav, Allahabad) and 
Mr T. 1 Smith, (The Muir Mills Co , Ltd ) 
Repretentattve* on the United Province* Legi*- 
laiive A8*embly — Sir Jawala Prasad Brivastava, 
Kt., X.Ii.A , (Cawnpore) and Mr E M Souter, 
O.i E., M L A., (Messrs Ford & Macdonald Ltd.) 
Sterelarv — Mr H. W. Morgan 
Bead Clerk — Babu B K. Mehra. 


MERCHANTS* CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES. CAWNPORE. 


The Merchants' Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November 1932 with the 
object of safeguarding the interest of trade and 
industry in the United Frovinoos, providing 
legulM and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business In the United Provinces throngh 
pmper organisation of oommercial opinion 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership, 
Cotton Mills, Sugar MiQs. Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery works, Banks and Firms 
eugaged in extensive dealings in Piece-goods, 
country produced Hide and Leather. The 
Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
Qovemments and the various Railways on all 
points of oommercial grievances, whether of 
general or of specific interest It issues every 
month an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
Its members are scattered over the entire 
province. The report of the actlvltiee of tbe 


Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The Chamber is represented 
on the U P Legislative Assembly, U. P Board of 
Traffic and Communication, Court of the 
Lucknow University, G. I P Bly Advisory 
Committee, and about 15 other spheres of public 
service. The constitution of the Chamber 
which is registered under Indian Companies 
Act 1913, with a licence under Section 26, 
rovides for an Executive consisting of 1 Presi- 
ent, 2 Vice-Presidents and 16 ordinary Members 
of the Council A whole-time Secretary is 
attached to the organisation The principal 
Office Bearers for the year 1938 are as follows — 

PfMidenf.— Sardar Inder Singh. 

Senior Vxce-Pretudent : Mr. Ram Batan 
Gupta. 

Junior Vtce-Pre*ident. — B. Guru Prasad 
Kapur 

Secretary. —MX, K M. Purkayastba, M.A. 
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UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE^ CAWNPORE. 


The United rrovincca Chamber of Commerce 
was cstabllshod in 1014, and represents all the 
important commercial and indnstrial interests 
of the Province The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly It 
is represented on the CavvnpOTe Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory CoiQXDttiee of the 
East Indian Railway, Groat Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Rohllkhnnd Kuraaon Railway, Bengal 
and North Western Railway and on the Infmmal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber's representatives also sit on the Pw- 
vinclal Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, Hig^ School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 


Textile and Dyeing and Printing Bdiools, 
Agriculture College, Sir H. B. Technological 
Institute, Cawnporc, Board of Traffic and 
CommunicatiouB, Senate of the Lucknow U nlvcr- 
«lty, and Employment Board, U. P. and a’arious 
other public bodies In the Province. The 
Chamber Is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce 

Membernhip —Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
Interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 

The number of members on register is 176 
(113 Ijocal and 03 Mofussil) 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desl 
Bcopar Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882, in 1913 The main object for which 
the Chamber was established was to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
agriculture The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India It Is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber has a trade- 
marks registration Department and has a 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dlt* 
putes The members of this Chamber have 
franchise In the commerce constituency of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly along with three 
Chambers — The Punjab (Camber of Com- 
merce, The Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Association 
Members of the Committee for 1938 are — 
President — K B Sardar Habib Ullah, Bar-at- 
Law, 8, Davis Road, Lahore. 

Vxce-Preaxdenls. — Mr. S. R Jariwala, M a » 
tL B., Agent, Central Bank of India, Ltd , 
Lahore, Mr H D Mehta, Managing Director, 
Northern India Insurance Co , Ltd , Lahore. 


Bon Secretary ef? Member of the Committee.-— 
Sirdar P. S. Sodhbans, f.l.a a. (Lond.), B.A.i 
of Messrs Sodhbans & Co , Auditors, Lahore. 

Membcre — Mr H 8 Balhaya ,F R.B.8. (Lond.), 
of Messrs G Balhaya & Co , Lahore ; Mr. E. K. 
Jilin, Director-ln-Charge, Bharat Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Lahore , Mr Kanshl Ram Khosla, Proprie- 
tor, Impel ial Publishing Co, Lahore; Kanwar 
Shiv Kishen Kaul, of Messrs Raja Bir Daya 
Klshcn Kaul & Sons, Lahore , Mr P. C Maihotra, 
a B A A. (Lond ), R A , of Messrs 8. B Billimoria 
& Co., Auditors, Bawa Dlnga Bingh Building, 
The Mall, Ijahorc , Dew an Harbhagwan Nanda, 
Notary Public, 42, Ferozepur Road, Lahore; 
Mr 8 A. Sadique, of Messrs K. B 8h. Gulam 
Hussain & Co , Lohgarh Gate, Amritear , 
Mr. Bosant Erishen Khanna, Advocate, 6, 
Mozang Road, Lahore , Mr. 8 L Anand, Branch 
ManageVi The Tata Iron & 8teel Co., Ltd., The 
Mall, XKhore , Khan Bahadur Syed Mnrtab All 
Shah, 0 B.E , of Messrs Syed A. & M. Wastar All, 
Ashiana, Lahore , Ral Bahadur Lala Ram BJVttan 
Seth, of Messrs R. B. Beth Ajudhia Famd A 
Sons, Mozang Road, Lahore ; Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, M A , M t,.a., of Messrs. Sujaii 
Singh Ujjal Singh, The Mall, Lahore , Mr. Shiv 
Raj Blialla, of Traders Bank Ltd., Lahore ; |lao 
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Sahob LaU Jankl Dau, m.a„ Proprietor, Mesirt. 
Janki Dafls ft Co , Nila Qumbad, Lahore , Mr* 
Devi Chand Khanna, Timber Merchant, 
Nlabet Road, Lahore 

Repretentative* on Different Bodiei.—Joxnl 
Development Board, Punjab,— Ut. 8. L. Tull, 
3, Cooper Boad, Lahore. 

Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab — Sirda^ 
P. S. 8odhbans, f.l.a a., n a., Lahore 

N. W R AdvUory Committee, — Mr. 8. R 
Jariwala, Lahore. 

State Aid Board of Induetnet, Punjab — Dewan 
Harbhagwan Nanda, Lahore. 


Raatoay Bates Advisory Cfommttte$,—'lMU 
MahaNaraln, Lyallpur; Sirdar P. 8. Sodhbans* 
Lahore; Mr H. B. Kanda, Lahore. 

Income Tax Board of Referees, — Mr. M. L. 
Tannan, Lahore , Mr P. C Malhotra, Lahore , 
Mr. G 8. Salariya, Amrltaar , Lala Maha Naraln, 
Lyallpur. 

Wiring Contractors Luensing Board , — Khan 
Bahadur Sirdar Habib Ullah, Lahore. 

Punjab Industrial Survey Advisory Com- 
nitltee.— Khan Bahadur Sirdar Habib Ullah, 
Lahore , 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its i 
headquarteri at Delhi and exists for the care | 
of mercantile Interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale). Ballways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Re 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjao Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
(Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre* 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore 

Men^rs of the Managing Committee, 1938.— 
Mr V, F Gray, tie, Chairman, (Messrs R J. 
Wood ft Co , Ltd , Delhi) , Sardar Bahadur 
BaMar Sobha Singh, o.d.k , h l.a., Deputy 


Chairman, (Messrs Sujan Singh Sobha Singh, 
New Delhi) , Mr A Duguid, A F o , (Indian 
National Airways, Ltd , New Delhi) , Mr. R. N 
B Brunt, (Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co of India, Ltd , New Delhi) , 
Mr C Brookes- Wigley, (Messrs Qlllanders 
Arbuthnot ft Co , New Delhi) , Rai Bahadur 
P Mukerjee, (Messrs P Mukerjee ft Co., Ltd , 
Delhi) , Khan Bahadur S M Abdulla, (Messrs 
S M Abdulla ft Sons, Delhi) , Mr. U. N Sen, 
0 B K , (The Eastern News Agency, Ltd , New 
Delhi) , The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Dass, gib, m O s , (The Mela Ram 
Cotton Mills, Lahore) , Mr. Aftab Rai, Bar-at 
Law, (Oanga Ice Factory, Lahore Cantt ) 
Mr S G H Shah, (Divisional Commrrcia' 
Officer, North Western Railway, New Delhi) 
Mr J J Haslett, (The New Egerton Wooller 
Mills, Dhariwal) , Mr Lachhrai Narain, (Messrs 
B M Lachhrai Narain, Amritsar) , Mr. Mot 
Ram Mehra, (Messrs Moti Ram Mehra ft Co 
Amritsar) ; Mr Satya Paul Yirmani, (Th< 
Jawala FJour Mills, Amritsar) , Mr 0 Stevens 
(East India Carpet Co , Ltd , Amritsar). 

Secretaries— Messn A F. Ferguson ft Co. 
Chartered Accountants, New Delhi. 


BUBMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to enoourage 
frianfly feeling and luianimity among commercUi 
man on all subjects Involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the provinoe, to oommuixl- 
oate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly: 
afleo^g these Interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap-j 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are: 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Assootatlon. i 


Burmo Motor Insurance Agents’ Assootatloi 
Burma Planters’ Association. 

Ta^oy (Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives t 
the following Public Bodies.— 

Burma House of Representatives. 

Rangoon Port Trost Board. 

Rangoon Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University CounoU. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 
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Adviiory Committee Constituted under the | 
Anxillery Force Act, 1920. 

Bangoon General Hoapltal Adviaory 
Committee. 

Burma Bailway Board. 

Biihop Bigandant Home Board. 

All British oorporailont, oompaniet, flrmi of 
persona engaged or interested in meroantiie 
porsnlts, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are conoeuted wi^ 
agrioulture, mining, manufaotnres. Insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eiigibie to become Chamber Members 
B very non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or Interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate tlember. 
The annual subscription for mhdk Chamber 
Member is Be. 480 per annum aad of each 
Associate Member Bs. 300 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Bs. ISO is payable by each new 
Member Officials and otners Indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered dlstlngulstied service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 


Steretarif, — B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

A$$t. 5sorstory.->-Q. V. Hemans, Bsq, 

Rtpresentaitves on Burma Houm of 
lirprtHtUoHves - L. P S. Bourne. Esq., The 
llon’ble Mr. Somerset Butler, B. W. Little, 
Ksq , J. I. Nelson, Ksq., and W. T. McIntyre, 
Bsq 

Represeniahver on the Rangoon Port Trv$t 
Board — A A. Bruce, Bsq, H. Ponsford, Bsq., 
H Roper, Esq., and J. Tut, Bsq. 

Repreeentative on the Rangoon Corporation . — 
G S. Nicoll, Bsq. 

Vxetorta Memorial Park Truttee. — P. J. 
Valentine, Esq 

Pasteur Institute Committee '—J. Talt, Esq. 

Burma University Council— E.. Roper, Esq., 
BA. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Committee 
— F. J. Valentino, Esq 

Pidice Advisory Board — T. P. Cowie, Bsq., 
u H E. 

Rangoon Development 2'rust — G. 8. Kiooll, 
Esq 

Bishop Bigandet Home Board . — A. C. Btewsrt, 
Esq 

Burma Railway Board. — A A. Bruce, Bsq. 

Advisory Committee under the Auxiliary Force 

Act, 1920— J R Fairley, Esq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 20th October 1866. 

The foliowlng are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras 

Members . — The Coromandel Co , Ltd., 
Bi^ey A Co., Gordon Woodrofle A Co. (Madras), 
Ltd., Iddss a Ck>., Wilson A Co., Northern 
Circars Development Co , Burmab-Sbell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Abkhari Co , Ltd. and Parry A 
Co., Ltd. 

Members or the Committei. 

Mr. 8. A. Cheesman (Chairman). 

„ 0. C. B Reynolds. 

„ A 8. Watt. 

„ a. M. Lake (Secretary). 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member * be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants oarrying on business 
in Coeanada or other plaoe in m DJatriots I 
of Klstea, Godavari, Vicagapatam, and 
Gaojam, aad duly eloelod aoeoidiag to' 


the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Cooa- 
uada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber's Ssslsd 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
iMlot at the general meeting In Jannary 
In each year for a term of 12 monUis. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose plaoe of buslneu is 
eisewhers is Bs, 60. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is In Cocanada 
is Rs. liO per annum, payable quarterly, and (or 
each member whose place of business Is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee wually meets onoe a month on 
the penultimate ^ursday and the general body 
meets on the last Ihuisday. 

A Fortnl^tly Circolar of enrrent latoe of 
produce, fr^te, and exchange Is drawn uj) by 
the Oommlttee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statlttlcs was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial IntelU^eDce 
with eflfect from the 1st December 1922. The 
Joint department has its olhce at No. 1, Conn- 
ell House Street, Calcutta and is a(lmini^tcred 
by the Director-Uenerai of Cummeroial Intelli- 
gence and statistics assisted by a Deputy Director 
of Oommerclal Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics It embraces two distinct classes 
of work* (o) the collection and dissemination 
of Information connected with overseas trade 
which may be of use to Indian firms and (b) 
the compilation and publication of All-India 
statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Hesearoh Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelllgenco and Statistics 
at their headquarters. This Bureau has now 
been placed in charge of the Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India appointed in 1038 
with a Deputy-Director of Statistics Research 
at the headquarters 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes —Statement of the 
Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, Anicultural Statistics, Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tarifif. The department also publishes a weekly 
Journal— “ The Indian Trade Journal’' — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
oonntrles which affect Indian Interests, (t) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
piaoad by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, oommoniques and other 
notifications affecting trade, («) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, </) market reports, price 


and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (ff) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (A) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of the ludian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports 

The Review of tlic Tnist of India and the 
monthly Survey of business condition in India 
are now being published by the Statistical 
Research Bureau. 

The Department also administers the COM* 
UEROiAL Libhabt and Rbadino Room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into first-oioss tech- 
nica) library contaiuing over 19,059 voluihes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 368 
technical and commercial Jouroais and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with tlie Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg, 
Milan, Osaka (Japan), Mombasa (East Africa), 
New York and Alexandria and the Indian Trade 
Agent, Kabul, with His Majesty’s Trade Com- 
missioners in India and the Dominions, and 
with Consular Officers in various ports of the 
world. And the yearly increase In its corres- 
pondence shows that it is steadily being used 
more and more both by firms in India and by 
I overseas firms interested in Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade OommiBsionerB in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Inteiligenoe 
OrganiBatlon of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarterB of this organisation, is a 
Joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Offloe and was created in 1917 with the 
ipeciflo object of etimulating the overseae trade 
of the United SUngdom by eeourlng oommerclal 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking euob epeolal con- 
etruotlve aotivities as may be found possible ; 
and by aiaistlng traders in the removal of their 
difflcaltiee. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 


sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is baaed 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Inteiligenoe Officers throughout the world , 
who forward a constant supply of oomm^oial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter* 
ests. Thoee overseae officers who are statioaed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
CommiMioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Barvioe forming part of the British Diplomatie 
Missions and by the Oonsnlar Service. 
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Fvaetitm of CommittSooor.— The primAty 
duty of the British Tr«d« Commissioner com- 
prises the oolleotioD of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by Brltkb 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He Is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting tiie trade. 
Industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commeroe, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres *, to report upon 
foreim competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and now legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 


Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Ck)mmiBsionerB to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are Invited either to 


call penonally or to omnmuiilQata thatr roqtiiio- 
moDts in WTi^g. It li hoped that loeiu Im* 
porters and buyers will oo-ojperate by makini 
a more extended use of the infonaatloai 
available in the offices and by bringitig to 
the attention of the British Trade Commmioaen 
any cases where the interests of exporters fton 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
othcrulse. 

H. m;.'b TaaPk CoMHissioHXBs m liibu. 

Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainsoough, 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Falrlle Boose, Falrlle 
place. 

Telograiihlc Address — " Tradooro, Cal- 
cutta." 

Telephone No. "Calcutta I0i2.” 

Bombay — 

Mr. W. D M Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3, Wlttet Bead, Ballard 

Estate. 

Telegraphic AddreB8--'*Tradcom, Bombay." 

Telephone No. — *' Bombay 23006." 

Burma — 

Prof C G Beasley, 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, Dept of 
Commerce and Industry, Secreterlat, 
Rangoon 

Ceylon^ 

Imperial I'rade Correspondent, 

Direetor of Commerce and Industries, 
Colombo 


THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service This 
Service had its beginnings prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department in 1802 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. At present 
it Includes a headquarters staff in Ottawa and 
thirty-four Trade Commissioner offices abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an equal 
number in foreign countries 
The oflice of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon has been 
established in Calcutta since 1022 Its services 


are at the disposal of Canadian firms Interested 
in the export of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who may be interested in the 
purchase of Indian products. It Is also in 
regular touch with import houses in India and is 
prepared to co-operate as well with exporters 
seeking a market in Canada for any Indian 
commodities. _ . 

Canadxan Oovernment Trade Commistiotur 
>tn Jndta —Mr. Paul Sykes, 23, £«pIftMdd 
Mansions, Calcutta, P 0 Box 2008; 
Telephone— Calcutta 6063 , Tel. Addrfisf ;•» 
“ Canadian, Calcutta. *’ 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Director, Technological Laboratory — Dr Nazir Ahmad. 0 B E , ir.Bc , Ph.D,. F.Iiut.F. 
Office — Vulcan House, Nlcol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Secretary — ^Mr D N Mahta, B.A. (Oxon), F.L.B. 

Aest. Secretary.— Mx, C. J, Bocarro, ha. 
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The IndlMi Cotton Commits of 1917-18, 
B Ml inmmBry of whoee report appein 
on pages 201*204 of the Indian Year Book of 
1022, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
In India very ttaoroujdily and nuule a series of 
reoonnneodatlons for the Improvement of cotton 
growing and markeUng which have proved to be 
M the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the «otton*growlng 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1021, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1023. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton ccss 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1023 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make It fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership Is as follows • — 

INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

PreHdtsnf.— Sir Bryce Burt, o i r , M b b , 

1 A.8., Offg. Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of 
Agrlcultxiral Research, ex-ojlicio. 

(o) The Expert Ad\d8er to the Imperial 
Council of Agrlcidtural Research in Agricultural 
matters, es-oJ[icU> 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
Sir William Roberts, c l.E 

COMMKRCUL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 
Cfniral Prtmncea and Serar, — Mr. P. V. 
Deshmukh, Mr D K. Kano, 

Madras —Mr J. Nuttall. 

Punjab ~Mt BalakRam 
Bengal Representative.— Mr Glrlja Prosanna 
('hakraverty 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE. 

Sir Chunllal V. Mehta, K.C 8 i ,(Viee-Presuienl) 
REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON- 
GROWING INDUSTRY. 

Madras — M R Ry V C PalaniswamJ 
Ooundcr, Avl , M R. Ily H Sitarama Redd! 
Gam, M L A ^ 

Bombay — Mr Yashwantram Eajaram Jodht 
United Provinces — Ral Bahadur Lakshml 
' Kdj Singh, u L 0 , Chaudhari Sheomangal 
Singh, M L A 

Punjab — Snrdar Saheb Gurbachan Singh, 
M L A , Ch Mohammad Yasin Khan, M L A 
Central Provinces and Berar — Rao i^hadur 
Sir Madhorao Deshpnnde, K b £ , Mr. M. P. 
Koihe 

Sind —Mr Roger Thomas. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES, 
Uyderabad Stole.— Mr Nlzam-ud-Dln Hyder 
Director of Agriculture 

Baroda State. — Mr. R G. Allan, 0 1 b , 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Oteahor State — Sardar D K Jadhav, Direc- 
tor of Agriculture 

Baijmtana and Central India States — Mr T 
R Low,i A 8., Director, Institute of Plant Indus- 
try, Indore. 


Madras —Mr, F. H. Rama Rcddl, I a 8 , 
Director of Agriculture 
Bombay — The Director of Agriculture. 
United Promnces.~The Director of Agriculture 
Punjab — The Director of Agriculture 
Cerdral Provinces and Berar — Mr. J. C 
Mol^ugall, I A 8 , Director of Agriculture 
Ntnd. — Rao Sahob K. 1. Thadanl, Director of 
Agriculture. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelll- 
genoe and Statistics ex-offlew. 


RBPEBSENTATIVEB of CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur 
shotamdas Thakurdas, o.i £ , mbs 

The Bombay MUlowners’ Association, Mr S 
D Saklatvala, M.L.A 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr M S 
Dumttl. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Mr 
Chandnlal P. Parikh, M.lA. 

Tlie Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr, A. P 
Darlow. 

The Ahmedahad MUlowners’ Assoolatlou, 
Mr. Kasturbhal Lalbhal. 

The Tutloorln Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. 
Vonesob 


Mr. 


T)^ Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

r. 3. Tb^er. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL 

Rao Bahadur 8 8 Sallmath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar 

Rao Bahadur V Ramanutha Iyer, Cotton 
Specialist, Coimbatore 

Rat Bahadurs V Kanungo, Finance Minister, 
Holkar State, Representative of the Holkar 
State 

Seth Isserdas Varindmal, M.l A., Representa- 
tive of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Economic Botanist (Cotton) to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces, CJawnpore, 

Janished Nusserwanji, Esq., K L A. 

T^la Shri Ram, Representative of the Cotton 
MUlowners of Delhi 

Mr Chellaram Shewararo, Representative 
of the Karachi Cotton Association, lAd. 

Dewan Bahadur Sir T Vi|ayaraghavaobarya, 
K li K 

Mr Hangesh Babhuia Patel, M L A , Shahada^ 
District West Khandesh 

Mr H B Rajdev, Deputy Director of Agri 
culture, Kamatak Division, Ralchur. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai RanchodJ) 
Naik. 

Dr. T E. Gregory, Econtmiic Adviser to the 
Govexnmeat of India, New Delhi. 
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-‘tom Uie commeooement the Oeotral Oottoo 
CoouulUee took eteps to deal with vaiioui 
n^waotloes npmrted by the original Committee 
wUoh by BpoUlns the repntatlon of the Indian 
eottou and rendering them lew valuable for 
•mnnlng purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

pie CettoB Traii«^ Act passed In 
1928 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legtslative Council to notify 
dednite areas of cotton lor protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outeide 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act Inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse . The Act has now been applied to the 
most important st^le cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras residencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, B«jpipla, Ghhuta 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore. sangU, Baria, 
Lunawada, Bhaderwa, Ivadana, Sant, Sanieli, 
and Jambughoda States and with excellent 
results. 

The Gitten Gindag and Pretsliig Factories 

Act (Xn of 192S) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of ail bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of ofQclal interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- 
ments have both passed ameudiim Acts to the 
Cotton Olunlng and Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the areas to which 
the Act niay be applied to take out lioenfies and 
prohibiting the watering, mixing or admixture 
of cotton. The Bombay amending Ax:t has 
been made applicable to Sind also. 

The Central Cotton Committee h«u also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marlceting 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties whioh have now reached a comneerclal 
scale and has earried out some Importan t en- 
quiries Into the financing of the cotton crop 
upHDountry and luimary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of poob " of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been nu ide 
since 1917 It may be stated that since that d»ate 
approximately half a million bales of ootton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indiim 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Ilepart- 
mente. In graeral it may be said that tb e 
Oommlttee affords a common meeting ground fo r 
representatives of all sections of the Cottoii 
trade and of the ootton growing industry, thms 
enabling a nnmber of problems to be tackJed 
from evory point of vi^ and definite pr<»gresv, 
made toward tiulr lohdlOD. 


Researeh Stndentddps. — The Committee 
has also instituted a loheme of research itadMit* 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Univeisltlea to undertake reeeaxch on ootton 
problems under the direction of experfamoi^ 
research workers In India. Scholaiihlps tot 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statktiesr-By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected In cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics rolling 
to (1) Indian raw ootton consumed In sftanlng 
mllla in Indliu (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by vaiietfm, 

(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important ootton centres 
in India, and by the mills classified by varieties, 

(4) the Indian cotton crop classified according 
to staple length, and (5) loose cotton con- 
sumed In the spinning mills in British India and 
Indian States, the establishment of weekly 
statibtlcul returns i eluting to the number of 
bales of raw cotton preued In India, and the 
revival of roil- borne trade statUilce for cotton 
are some of the results already achieved by 
the Committee In this direction. The 
Committee also publlshts a report on the 
accuracy of the All-India Cotton forecasts of 
each season. 

RMoarch.— By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee Is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory whltii 
includes a complete experimental spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory tor lesearoh 
on the ootton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under* 
take research work on a nnmber of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched In the past. 
The Laboratory undertakes, for the trade on 
payment, tests on cotton and artificial silk 
yarn, and acts as the official testing House for 
the Indian Textile Industry. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by moans of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it 1ms provided lor 
special Investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
ootton-growing provinces and now nnmber 
thirty-seven 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in ProvincM 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Sate 
Societief in the wider distribution of seed of 
Improved varieties of cotton. There are 14 
such seed distribution and marketing eehemen 
in operation at present. There are also three 
schemes for msintenance of nuclei of pore seei^ 

His Excellency the I^roy (Lord Beading) 
when he visited Bombay In December and 
formally opened the Committee's Bpinmsg lA- 
hoimtory laid great stress on the taopdmiMe 
and value of the Comaltteei'li work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED 


BomlHiy^Tbe ▲ssodatlon It tli* outcome 
of the fiDOinKi of ttie lodisn Cotton Committee 
whleli WM appointed by the OovernoT'Oenerai 
in OonnoU under a resolution dated September 
S7th. 1017. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the handi of MTen 
distinct bodies, vU., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
J&xttbang^ Ltd., The Bombay MUIownors’ Asso' 
eiation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso* 
fliation. Ltd., The llarwarl Chamber of Com* 
meroe, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muocadums’Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their lotercsta often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed In 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when a(>e- 
culatlon was rife in futures which was so exces- 
sive in 1018 that the Trade bad to invoke theaid 
of Government to prevent a flnancial crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1018 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Blr. O. Wiles, l.o 8. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1010, which 
continued to function until May 1022, when tlic 
Act. under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
Bast India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1022. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 81st October 1032. With 
edect from 1st November 1032 the Association 
lias been regulating transactions In cotton under 
Bombay Act No. fV of 1082 under whicli it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board Is as 
follows 

Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , 0 I E , 
M.B B , {President ) , Harldas Madliavdas, Esq , 
(Vice-Presvdent), Sellers’ Panel; Tulsidas Kila- 
ohand, Esq , Buyers’ Panel , J 0 O. Barnes, 
Esq , Buyers’ Panel , J li Kay, Esq , Buyers’ 
Panel , 0 Slmttlewortli, Esq , Buyers’ Panel , 
Bhawanll A Khiinjl, Esq , m l a , Sellers’ Panel, 
8 B. Dalai, Esq , Sellers Panel , Janiuadas Ham- 
das, Esq., Sellers’ Panel, BegraJ Gupta, Esq, 
Brokers’ Panel , Ramdeo A Podar, Esq , 
Workers* Panel, Ratilal T Thakkar, Esq , 
Brokers’ Panel, UmaduttSuraJmal Neiuaul,£sq , 
Brokers’ Panel; Madaualal Paliram, Es<i , Bro- 
kers’ Panel, Nemldas Tarachand Shah, Esq , Bro- 
kers' Panel ; Sardar Rao Bahadur Blilmbhai R 
Nalk, nominated by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Growers’ Representative ; M P. 
Kolhe, Esq , K L A , nominated by the Indian 
Centntl Oo^n Committee, Growers’ Representa- 
tive; Sardar Saheb Gur Baohan Singh, nominated 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Growers’ Representative . Dr. V, H Patil, k sc , 
Ph D„ nominated by the Govenimeut of Bom- 
bay, Growers' Representative , K. S Patil, Esq , 
u L.A., nominated by the Government of 
Bombay, Growers’ Representative. 

Officers* 

0. M. Parlkh, Esq., b. oora.. Secretary, A. 
R. Meneies, Esq , Deputy Seerdary and Manager, 
Clearing House, and S. A. P. Alyar, Ekq., 
AttiHcuU Seeretary, 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion Is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain snltable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate sdmission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of sucit user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate tlio making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otiierwise controversies between persona 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
Just and equitable principles In the said Trade . 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to flx or adopt standards of claesi- 
fleatlon of cotton, to acquire, preserve aiMi 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all market: 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and malntalu a Clearing House for the pur- 
ge of dealing with cotton transactions, and 

regulate admission to and prohibition of tite 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or Arm or 
oomuany using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton Into 
India In so far as It may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Diri'ctors of the Association may tliink proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
Cotton Depot, containing 121 Buyers’ Rooms 
and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc. 

The Association has another fine Building, 
'* The Cotton Exchange ” at the comer of 
Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbadevl Road, 
wherein trading in " forward " contracts takes 
place It comprises of a basement, a ground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors. There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries The top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and the 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 118 rooms for members' offices. 

There is a membership of 414 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
Is published annuoUy in December and 
sUtiitlce ore Issaed twice weekly. 
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The Textile Indastry. 


India bat been Ibe home of the cotton trade 
femn the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to tho West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from tho fine woven goods of CaUcut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as tho hnost muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with tho opening of the sea route 
They received an immense stimuius during tlio 
American Civil War, when tho close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
maU'rlal. Whentlie war brolm out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 5if8,000 bales 
but during the last year of tho war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth Into Bombay, tta^ 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an onpieoe* 
dented outburst of apeoulatton knowq as the 
“ Share Mania,*' and when tlie surrender of Lee 
re-oponed the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It Is esUmatod that the tur]fltUi 
wealth brought into the country by the Amerl* 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millionB. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
Interrupted by famine, has steadily Inoreasra. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1937-38, the total area in all tenitoriet 
reported on was computed at 25,583,000 acres 
and tho total estimated outturn was 6,663,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 24,759,000 
acres and 0,204,000 bales In 1930-37. 

Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad are tlie chief producing centres. The 
following tabb gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The flgures are the estimated 
flguroa for tho past season, and are not exact, 
bat they Indicate the dlstribatlon of the crop :<-« 


Provinces and States. 

1986-37. , 

( I’rovisional Estimates) | 

1937-88. 

(Provisional Estimatee). 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 Iba 
(In tliousands) 

Actos in 1 
Thousands. | 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(In tbottsands). 

Bombay (a) 

5,991 

1,120 

6,023 

1,208 

Central Provinces and lierar 

3.952 

875 

4,047 * 

711 

Punjab (a) 

3,091 

1,921 

8,985 

1,613 

Madras (a) 

2,512 

407 

2,550 

505 

United Provinces (u) 

700 

175 

581 

197 

Sind (a) 

969 

521 

1,040 

894 

Bengal (a) 

94 

28 

94 

31 

Bihar 

31 

0 

43 

8 

Assam 

30 

13 

45 

24 

AJtner-Merwura 

34 

12 

37 

16 

Korth-West Frontier Province. 

21 

4 

22 

4 

1 

Orissa 

8 

1 

8 

1 

Delhi 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,080 

499 

3,563 

670 

General India 

1,414 

203 

1,337 

143 

Baroda 

871 

137 

914 

186 

Gwalior , 

714 

106 

608 

78 

Bajputana 

534 

78 

524 

08 

Mysore 

85 

12 

85 

n 

Total . 

24,169 

6,204 

j 

25,583 ; 

6,663 


fa) Includliig Indian States. 


NoU.—A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned ciAton. 
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lixpoxn ox Aaw conoM fxox ijrou. 

(Is tboattndi of ImIw of 400 Ibt.) to Tarlooi Ooontriea for year ending 8Ut ICondi 


Countries. 

1988-84. 

1984-85. 

1935-86. 

1986-87. 1 1987-88. 

United Kingdom 

Other ports of the British Empire 

Total. Brltlih Empire 

Japan 



lixolQlliri of Hongkrag, etc ) 

BMgium .. 

Snoln 

Oennony 

Austria . . 

Other countries 

Total, Foreign cotmirles 

TOTAL 

342 

3 

847 

6 

456 

12 

022 

14 

895 

28 

345 

853 

468 

636 

418 

1,022 

261 

168 

887 

145 

61 

247 

’1*69 

2,066 

278 

148 

142 

168 

60 

158 

148 

1,759 

154 

165 

100 

228 

08 

201 

’184 

2,426 

165 

155 

72 

812 

26 

218 

*258 

1,860 

162 

95 

68 

197 

*166 

1 

276 

2,895 

3,187 

2,928 

3,632 

2,314 

2,740 

8.£90 

3.^6 

4,268 



BomtMT Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties ore Dbollerae, 
Broach. Oomros (tram the Berars), Dharwar 
and Cooinptai. Brooch Is the best oottun 
grown In western India. HInganghat cotton, 
from Uie Central Provinces, has a good repn* 
tatlon. Beugals Is the name given to the 
cotton of the Oonfeeic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Wesiemi, Oooonadas, 
Oolmbatores and Tlnnevell 3 ni. The best of 
these is Tlnneveliy. Cambodia cotton hai 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
glvra a great Impetus to cultivation. Irovern* 
ment have also been active in improving the 
cUu of cotton produced, by seed aelectlon, 
hybridisation and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable meosore of success, they 
have not proceeded tar enough to leaven the 


whole onttain, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
soltable to soils where the rainy season Is brief. 

Betsrence has been made to the popnlortty 
of tlw Indian hondioom cloths In the earliest 
days «{ which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it evcited alarm in England, 
and it Was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701; prohibiting the use of 
•ole of Indian calicoes in Bnglond. The in- 
vention of the spinning leuny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting Into on importing 
country, and mode her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton miil in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in i8&fi. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts span in all India 
for the twelve nwnths April to March, in each of the post 4 years ; — 


British India. 
Bombay Presidency 

Madras 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
AJmer-Merwora 
Punjab .. 

Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bnima 


623.044.052 

108,706,667 

41,050,056 

99,701,805 

8,630,710 

2,699,641 

25,310,722 

45,009,433 

4.023.228 


548,800,151 

118,014,634 

40,991,244 

108,020,179 

10.885,454 

7,118,486 

25,203,047 

46,427,800 

8,071.055 


512.882,434 

129,680,202 

38,004,475 

116,002,739 

8,607,883 

9,084,865 

25,990,094 

47,599,800 

3,515,938 


Total 

FORSIGV TBERITOXT. 

Indian BUter of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nopdipuw, Bhavnogor, Hyderabad, 
WftMiwaa, Owallo^JJain), Klshan- 
CMBbay, KoUutpnx, ^Oool^, 
Bia^t,Hatlam,Travaxioore fa)and the 
Frsndi Settlements at Pondicherry 

Grand Total 


853,240,814 


148,179,008 


904,288,050 


156,047,770 


890,584,020 


108,582,644 


1,001,419,8171 


ll,069.28fl.788| 


[1.064.116, 064( 


592,120,414 
186,401,180 
88,302,502 
170,399,774 
12,210,972 
9,928,798 
25,498,480 
62.546,165 
not included 


074,415.290 


185,097,811 


1.159.612,007 


lai Fiourea for Travonoors ore being reported Irom October 1984. 
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Tbt tplimtnf of nm If fat • luft dtoM ]»oda«od about 15 ver etui, and tl pat o«nt.» 
entred ta Bombay, um aallli of that provi^ whUe Bongal and tho Oentzal Braidnott pvo* 
vodaoing noaify 52 pM coot, of tlm qaantity duoed 3*5 and i‘5 peroent. Bllewbota tho ]a 0 ' 
Hodoood In Brttlsb India. TIm United duotlon li at yet very limited. 

*rovlnoM of Agra and Oodh and Uadras 

Bombay Iblaxb. 

Here Is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
ipun in Bombay island 


— 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1936- SC. j 

1986-37. 

1 1987-88. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 

1 40.700,540 

1 121,004,087 

42.716,111 

92,714,861 

89,915,236 

07.208.338 

41,792,476 

112,581.425 

87,922,178 

101,956,703 

86,780,821 

106.648,909 

„ 21—30 
„ 81—40 

97,050,083 

31,590,553 

74,060,288 

21,431,281 

83,404,188 

30,100,121 

92,010.588 

36,792,207 

77,889,886 

87,808,243 

102.061,654 

54,190,693 

Above 40 
Wastes, Ac, 

12 904,255 
678,318 

10,801,391 

924,877 

13,666,028 

1,003,040 

19,964,619 

795,663 

20,609.907 

835,566 

30,410,997 

504,776 

TOTAL . . 

312,021,863 

242,647,790 

265,387.861 

304,836,977 

276,696,077 i 

330,601,234 

ABMBOABAI). 

The oorreapondlng figures for Ahmedabad are aa follows *>« 

— 

1 1932-33. 

1 1933-34 

1034.35 

1 1935-86 

1936-37. 

1987-88. 

Nos. 1—10 

1,817,847 

2,207,902 

1,942,478 

1,966,664 

1,800.839 

1,867,056 

.. 11—20 

63,253,648 

71,615,805 

77,108,827 

61,542,859 

61,181,109 

66,777,811 

„ 21—30 

61,730,210 

64,462,853 

63,616,591 

48,086,806 

40,555,877 

45,006,695 

„ 81—40 

23,291,088 

22,262,214 

25,778,903 

32,608,401 

84.127,714 

89,040,517 

Above 40 

16,070,046 

18,388,301 

20,56 ,945 

26,201,978 

25,854,608 

82,779,866 

Wastes, Ac 

.... 

512 


26.808 

8,047 

2,544 

Total 

166,163,742 

168,927,587 

179,003,829 j 

166,422,106 

163.032,104 

184,478,479 


Tabh Svvb THBOxroHomr Ihdia 

The grand totals of the quantl^ in rartoos counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
Including, Indian States, are giren In the foUowtaig tabic — 


— 

1982-38. 

1 1983-84. 1 

1934-86. 

1935-36. 

1986-87. 

•1987-88. 

Nos. 1— 10 

115,210,693 

107.664,081 

1 109,710,003 

110,830,876 

111,067,811 

1 118,671,570 

.. 11—20 

484,241,173 

489.866,706 

468,460,247 

488.721,726 

460,184,122 

494,278,756 

,. 21—30 

297,512,610 

254,827,186 

282,418,512 

287,783,874 

268,762,080 

302,812,782 

„ 31—40 

77.185,613 

75,81 0,C09 

96.043,918 

112.889,259 

128,007,642 

152,456,187 

Above 40 

36.593,749 

37,358,405 

43,875.496 

58,528,164 

61,861,698 

$5,112,656 

Wastes, Ac. 

6,674,671 

6.684,696 

6.915.641 

6,083,340 

8,408.461 

11,186,665 

TOfAB .. 

1,016,418,409 

921,060,983 

1,001,419,817 

1,069,286,738 

1,054,116,664 

l,160,612,5(r7 


^Excluding Burma. 
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In Mf Mtfly dftjrs o( tbe tezttta mdMtfj tfae higher eonau of ivn, inportlM Amerlean 
•nergiee of the mllloinietf were largely oon* oofetoo tor thli porpoee to •qndemeat febe 
e ea w ated on the prodoetton of yam, both for Indian eopply, to erect more loomi, and to 
the China market, and for the handkMnne of produce more dyed and bleached good*. Tht» 
India. The Increasing competition of /apan In practice has reached a higher doTeiopmoit In 
the China market, the grovrth of an Indlgenoiu Bombay than In other parte of India, and the 
Industry In OhlDa and the uncertainties Bombay Presidency produced In 1937-88 nearly 
Introduced by tin fluctuations In the China 8e‘6 per cent, of the cloth woven In India. The 
exchanges consequent on variations In the United Provinces produced 8*0 per cent., the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to Central Provinces 2*1 per cent and Madras 2.1 
cultivate the Home market. Tbs general per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
tendency of recent years has been to sj>in nearly 78*10 per cent, of the whole production. 

AgaiTSlS 09 WOVIK GOODS, 


The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
e^valent In yards) and description of woven goods produced In all India, Including Indian 


— 

1983-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

•1037-38. 

Grey and Bleached piece* 






goods— 





667,184,995 

Pounds « . 

496.794.794 

670,722,200 

687,922,936 

604,636.716 

Yards 

2,264.094,899 

2,641,054,005 

2,773,491,0^8 

2,761,766,472 

3,190.647,392 

Coloured piece-goods— 


PoMds 

Yards 

137.610.496 

680,056.828 

147,480,140 

755801,081 

152,872,906 

707,878,986 

154,663,112 

810,221,627 

169,197,040 

893,628.971 

Grey and coloured goods 
otberthan piece-goods- 


0 . 




Pounds 

8.801,082 

8,708,787 

6.119.105 

6,144,770 

6,168,207 

1,617,368 

Posens . . 

84i;761 

9J0,623 

1,291,260 

1,188,189 

Hosiery- 

Pounds 

2,840.336 

4,718,436 

6,287,474 

1,642,848 

6.466,600 

7.496.087 

Dosens .. 

746.391 

1,481,708 

2,085,654 

2.445.619 

Mlsoellaneons— 


Pounds . . 

4,864,188 

6,208,820 

5,673,448 

6,677.656 

6,013,110 

Cotton goods mixed with 


sUk or wod— 






Pounds 

1.869,114 

8,830,266 

4,676,161 

5.928,016 

8,165,602 

Pounds ,, 

645,860,866 

786.649,097 

761,662,020 

78*2,315,881 

864,205,041 

Yards 

2,945,051,727 

3,397,466,046 

3,671,870,903 

3,671.087,099 

4,084,276,303 

Dosens 

1,687,162 

2,412,231 

2,933,698 

8,273,708 

3,062,977 


* Excluding Burma. 


Bombay Pbbsidekot Wotir Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows *.— 

The weight (In pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1033-34. 

1 1034-86. 

1985-86. 1 

1936-37. 

1987-88. 

Pounds 

415,072,223 

456,680,747 

471,240,473’ 

473,838,860 

527,479,036 

Yards .. .. 

2,024,633,240 

2,233,838,713 

2,407,081.658 

2.347,101,832 f 

[,722,776,920 

Doksds .. .. 

606,611 

688,362 

061,888| 

888,536 

1,141,879 


The grand totals for all-India are as follows;— 


1 

1088*34. 

1931-85. 1935-86. 1986-87. 

♦1937-88. 

Pounds 

645,860,866 

786,640,007 761,552,020 782.815,861 

864.205,041 

Yards .. 1 

12,945,061,727 

' 3,807,466,046 3,571,370,903 3,571,087,009 

4,084,276,863 

Dosena .. | 

1,587,281 

2,412,321 2,933,608 84178,708 

8,062.077 


Excluding Bunna. 



Th$ Textile Industry, 


P r oji reM the mil Uidvstrf. ( 

TiM following gUtemont Bhowg th« progress of the Mill ladostry in the whole of 

lAreiMiBllo, Appcotltniiu fill 
of Hnnds of Outton Ooosi 



Yeats ending 30th June. 


1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 
1880 
1887 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
1804 
1895 
1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 
1009 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1918 
1914* 
191 5* 
1916* 
1917S 

1918* 
1919* 
1920* 
1921 ♦ 
1922* 
1928* 
1924* 
1925* 
1926* 

1927* 

1928* 

1929* 

1980* 

1981* 

1982* 

1988* 

1984* 

1986* 

1986* 

19I7* 

1988* 


Nurobet 

Number 

of 


of 

Mills 


Spindles. 

67 


16,18,996 

65 


10,20,814 

67 


17.90.888 

79 


20.01.007 

87 

21,45,646 

05 


22,01.501 

103 


24.21490 

114 


24,88,851 

124 


27.02.518 

137 


32.74.100 

134 


83.61,004 

139 


84,08,282 

141 


15,76.917 

142 

86.40,786 

148 


38.00,929 

156 


30,32.040 

173 


40,66.018 

186 


42,69,720 

188 

47.28,888 

103 


49.45,783 

103 

60,06.036 

102 


50,00,006 

102 


10.48,297 

101 


11.18,121 

107 


11,68,480 

217 

52,70,505 

224 

58,88,275 

241 

67.66,020 

259 

00,68,281 

263 


31,05.07] 

263 

68,67,460 

208 

04,03,029 

272 

05,00,862 

271 

67,78,895 

272 

68,48,744 

206 

68,39,877 

263 

67,38,097 

202 


00,68471 

208 

60.89,680 

268 

67,68,870 

257 

08,70,804 

208 

73,81,219 

388 

79.27.988 

886 

83,13,278 

887 

85,10,088 

834 

87,14,168 

336 

87,02,760 

835 

87,04,172 

844 

89,07,064 

848 

01,24,768 

889 

03,11,068 

889 

96,06,088 

844 

06,80,668 

852 

00,18474 

366 

06,86,776 

879 

0846.668 

870 

97,80,798 

880 ; 

L .00,20,275 


Number 

of 

Looms. 


18,707 

14,172 

15,878 

16,262 

16,537 

17,465 

18,636 

19,496 

21,561 

28,412 

24,681 

26,444 

28,164 

81,154 

85,838 

37,270 

37;684 

88,018 

89,060 

40,124 

41,180 

42,684 

44,092 

46,887 

60,189 

62,608 

58,436 

67,920 

76,898 

82,726 

85,862 

88,951 

04,186 

1,04,179 

1,08,009 

1,10,268 

1,14,621 

1,16,484 

1,18,221 

1,19,012 

1,23,788 

1,34,620 

1,44.794 

1,61,486 

1,54,202 

1,69,464 

1,61,962 
1,66,682 
1,74,092 
1,79,260 
1,82,429 
1,86,341 
1.89,040 
1,94,888 
1,98,867 
2,00,062 { 
1,97,810 

2,00,286 I 


46,480 

48,467 

68,476 

60.887 
67,186 

74.888 
76,942 
82,879 

91,598 

1,02,721 

1 , 11,018 

1,10,161 

1,21,600 

1,80,461 

1,88,069 

1,46,482 

1.44.886 
1,48,964 

1,62,108 

1,61.189 

1.72,888 

1,81,081 

1,81,899 

1,84,779 

1,95,277 

2,08,016 

2,05,696 

2,21,195 

2,36,024 

2.88,624 

2,30,649 

2.48,637 

2,58,786 

2.60.276 
2,05,846 
2,74,361 
2,76,771 

2.82,227 

2.93.277 
3,11,078 
3,82,176 
3,48,728 
8.47,880 

8.66.887 
8,67.877 
8,73,508 

8,84,628 

8.60,921 

8,46,926 

8,84,022 

8,95,475 

4,08,226 

4,00,005 

8.84,988 

4,14,884 

4,17,808 

4.17.278 
4,87,690 


13,26,461 

13,01,467 

15,07,046 

18,69,777 

20,88,621 

22.61.214 

25,41,066 

27,54,487 

81,10,880 

85.89.617 
41.26,171 
40,80,788 

40.08.688 
42,78, TT8 
46.96,909 

49.82.618 
45.68,276 
61,84,648 

68,68,165 

60,86,732 

47,81,090 

61.77.688 
60,87.690 
61,06,681 
65,77,364 

70.82.806 
69,80,696 

69,70,260 

78,81,600 

67,72.635 

66,70,581 

71,76,867 

73,36,056 

76,00,941 

78,69,212 

76,92,018 

76,08,674 

72,90378 

71.64.806 
68,88,118 

74.20.806 
77,12,890 
76.80.048 
67,12,118 
77,92,086 
73,96,844 

84,60,942 
70,84,237 
76,64,081 
90,07,990 
92,16,116 
[1,01,89,424 
99,80,063 
, 94,63,066 
[1.09,81,949 
1,10,98.068 
1,10,18,682 
1,28.19,268 


8,78,980 

8,07,566 

4.66,666 

6,81,866 

6,06,749 

6,48,204 

7,26,276 

7,86,982 

8M954 

10,08,462 

11,78,006 

11,66,088 

11,71,008 

fem4i,7i4 

#11,00,818 

'18,00,916 

14,81,826 

16,76,120 

14,53,862 

18,81,740 

17,66,088 

17,89,840 

17,44,760 

18,79,244 

20,28,616 

19.80.170 

19,91,600 

21,09,000 

19,86,010 

19,06,866 

20,69,102 

20,96,016 

21,43,126 

21.02,682 

21.97,718 

21,98,164 

20,65,678 

20.44.280 
19,62,818 

21.20.280 
22,03,540 
21,51,698 
19,17,748 
22,26,310 
21,18,884 

24,17,412 

20,09,762 

21,61,166 

26,78,714 

26.88.170 
20,11,264 
28,37,188 
27,08,064 

81,46,782 

86,62.648 


Year ending Slst Augpst. 



754 The Jnte 

CkHitiderlng Its present dlmeniloits, ttie Jitte 
lodnsttr ot Bengal Is of rery recent origin. 
The Ant )ate mill in Bengal woe started at 
Elsfam In 1856, and the first power-loom was! 
Inteodnced in 1860. Ttie original onMiiim 

was 8 tons per day. In 1000 it bad grown to 
t,500 tons per day, It Is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting wing about the jute in* 
dnstry ot Bengal is that, although it Is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 

was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life os a midshipman in the navy, and was 
tor some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged In commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 

on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1858 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he vuited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the Importing of machinery 
into Bengal where the lute comes from and 
■pin it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland plaoed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
ipinntng machinery, and returnid to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Duodes mecbanlci who were to as- 
sist him In erecting and operating the first 
luce mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mllU, near Serampore, and here. In 1855, 
the first machine spun Jute yarns were made. As 
not Infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of hit venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased In 1807, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1808. 

Powcr-looma.— The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
■Uk firm, and In 1850 the Borneo Jute Co. 
wae launched under his auspices. To this 
company Is due the oredit of Introduolng the 
erdoom for Jute cloth. Unhampered by 
flnaaolal dlfflculties which had burdened 
the Aelands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progrees, doubling tbelr works In 1804, and 
olearlBg their capital twice over, in 1872 
the muls were turned into a limited UablUty 
oompony, tbs present ** Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld.** Four other mills followed in suooes- 
Sion— -GonrJpore, 8era)gunfe, and India Jute 
MfUs. 

** From 1808 to 1878,” writes Mr. David 
Wallaee In "The Bomance of Jute.” "the 
five mlUa excepting the Bishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of then 
looms imto 1,260.** To Ulwtnte the pros- 
perity of the fndnstry at tide pednd we may 
take the dividends paid by m Bamagore 


Industry. 

Oompaay. On the working of their lint half 
year, a 16 per cent Interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to fustify the enormous 
capital at whiob the cmnpany was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
88 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878, was 26 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 

E it cent. Then came a cbaogl. The invest- 
g public bad forgotten the effect ot the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the Jnte 
Industry in 1872-78 seeming to offer a better re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of whiob had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a Jute mil) to have aU the shares 
snapped up in the course ot an afternoon. 

In 1872-78 three new companies were floated 
locally— the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Slbpore, and two Homo companies, the Champ- 
dany and Bamnugger, all of which commenoM 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills wore launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union). Asiatic (now Boorah), CUve, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belllaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Bustomjee (now the Central). Ganges (regis- 
tered In England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame — 
la all thirteen new companies, coining on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 8,500. This was too much of a 
strain (or the new industry, and (or the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older oues all survived the ordeal, but 
(our of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Bustomjee— became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardlne,' bkinner A Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result ot Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Qouripore Co. from Messrs, 
fardine, Bkinner A Co. to his o on firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mlUs, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 In 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was tnrther augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mIHUi, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1804 no new 
mills came Into exuitence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,400 spindles, since xmrged 
into the Weliington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1806 and 1000 the following new 
mills were started .—The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Ebardab, Gondolpara (French ownedX 
Alliance, Aratl^n, Anglo-Indla, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj* 
gunge), and the Kinniaon. A lull of (our yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
afterwhicb came the folio wing series of new mills, 
besides fmrther heavy exteostoos — DaUtoosie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Beliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and Korthtwook. 
The last decade has seen the oonstmetion of 
HukumdUMid, Blrla,ShreeHannman, GagalMiai, 
Prmnohand and Agarpaia Mills, wtMl— with 
the exception of the last-named— are under 
Indian ownership* 
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Until tbe outbreak of war tbe exporta by aea 
of raw Jute were marked by Increaaea from year 
to year although tbe iuorease was very much 
4 m than that in tbe case of manufaotnrei. j 
Daring the war years exports declined eery 
conalderably. Tbe cesaation of the war stlmu- 1 


iated the exporttrade and in lPl9-20tbe exp<Ht 
showed an IncreaM, as compared with the 
average of the wax quinquenninm (101 4*1 & to 
lOlS'lO). In the following two years, tbe 
export recorded a decrease and in 1022-23 tliey 
again made a recovery and amounted to 
578.000 tons, 


Tlie following tal)le sliows the exports of raw jute from British India (excluding Burma) 
every month from 1029-30 — 

(In tons 000 ) 



1920 -30 

1030-31 

1031- 

-32 

1932- 

-33 

1033 34 

1934 

-35 

1935-.36 

1936-37 

1937- '18 

1938-39 

April 

60 5 

42 

0 

45 

6 

34 

4 

42 0 

00 

3 

44 

» 

49 

6 

70 9 

47 2 

May 

35 7 

41 

6 

38 

0 

30 

7 

46 6 

50 

8 

60 

0 

62 

3 

76 4 

40 5 

June 

SO 0 

40 

5 

31 

7 

19 

6 

60 5 

48 

7 

70 

7 

57 

1 

62 8 

34 7 

July 

35 7 

31 

1 

43 

8 

80 

4 

57 2 

42 

0 

50 

2 

53 

7 

52 0 

43 0 

August 

41 8 

24 

7 

33 

7 

27 

2 

48 1 

46 

9 

43 

3 

30 

3 

22 i 

40 9 

September 

88 6 

30 

5 

40 

2 

48 

4 

49 8 

50 

0 

38 

2 

38 

6 

48 2 

06 6 

October 

100 1 

60 

1 

61 

3 

02 

2 

67 3 

03 

4 

58 

8 

86 

4 

76 *1 

60 1 

November 

],30'8 

78 

R 

103 

1 

04 

8 

112 3 

81 

8 

05 

7 

112 

6 

90 0 

83 3 

December . . 

92 2 

80 

9 

94 

1 

82 

2 

82 3 

8<) 

2 

99 

3 

98 

9 

88 7 

70 2 

January 

74 3 

68 

9 

43 

7 

62 

9 

66 0 

86 

2 

76 

5 

87 

1 

63 8 

02 0 

February 

67 6 

50 

.3 

21 

6 

51 

8 

60 2 

70 

0 

50 

8 

80 

C 

41 4 

69 6 

Man'll 

44 8 

51 

4 

29 

9 

48 

0 

65 9 

57 

1 

53 

2 

73 

4 

53 4 

60 4 

Total 

800 0 

619 6 

566 

0 

563 

1 

748 2 


4 

771 

3 

820 C 

747 2 

600 6 


The price of raw Jute reached a very high 1 again in 1910-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1020«2l 
point in 1000-07, the rate being Be. 66 per bale, it dropped to Be. 66 but rose again to Bs. 86. 
In 1007-08 it dropped to Bs. 42 per bale, and It again declined to Bs. 66. In 1021-22 the 
the fall was accentuated in 1008-00 and 1900-10, price rose to Bs, 73 at tbe end of September, but 
the price having declined to 80 *4 and Bs. 81. fell back again tolls. 60 at the end of November 
In 1O17-I8 it dropped to Bs. 88-8-0 but rose | and recovered at Bs. 64 at the close of the year. 

The following were the prices for raw Jute, month by month, from March 1938 to March 1939 . — ^ 


Prices of Eaw Jute. 



First 

Grade 

Lightulng 

Grade. 

Beds 

(Daccas) 


hirst 

Grade 

Lightning 

Grade 

Beds 

(Daccas) 


Price per 

Price per 

Price per 


Price per 

Price per 

Price per 


bale of 

bale of 

liule of 


bale of 

bale of 

bale of 


400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 

400 lbs. 


400 lbs 

400 lbs 

400 ibs. 


Bs a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a 


Bs a 

Bs a. 

Bs. a. 

1038 




1933 




March 

31 12 

29 12 

33 4 

November 

33 8 

30 4 

35 12 

April 

30 7 

28 0 

32 0 

December 

35 U 

81 12 

37 8 

Muy 

81 0 

29 0 

32 4 





June . . 

20 0 

27 0 

30 12 

1939. 




July 

35 0 

83 0 

37 0 





August 

34 14 

32 0 

36 8 

January 

30 12 

36 12 

42 4 

September 

34 4 

31 8 

36 4 

February 

45 8 

42 8 

48 8 

October 

35 0 

32 0 

37 0 

March . . 

47 12 

44 8 

51 0 
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The following table gives the toUl exports of Jute ICauufactures (Including twist and yarn) 
from British India, month by month, from 1932-33 


Production In India (Bxcluding Burma). 

(Tons 000.) 


1 

Montits. 

1032-33 

1033 3i 

1934- 36 

1036 36 

1936-37. 

1937 38. 

1938-30. 

April . 

72 .r. 

68 5 

71 2 

84 4 

96 3 

83 6 

113 4 

May 

74 9 

84 7 

86 1 

86 4 

04 3 

101 1 

110*7 

June 

78 7 

77 7 

75 0 

78 3 

99 8 

114*2 

108 6 

July . 

69 9 

74 

81 3 

00 7 

110 8 

118 0 

111 1 

August 

77 1 

83 1 

83 ‘2 

84 4 

106 2 

116 7 

123 2 

SeptentlxT 

76 3 

68 2 

74 6 

82 8 

111 5 

117 7 

113 8 

Oct-ober 

68 6 

77 .6 

79 5 

87 3 

108 6 

99 2 

70*2 

Novcutbci . 

77 1 1 

78 3 

80 6 

80 8 

106 8 

114 7 

86 1 

Decenilter 

77 9 

72 2 

79 8 

86 0 

113 8 

117 0 

89 0 

January 

78 4 

77 1 

84 0 

85 0 

109 1 

110 0 

101 0 

February 

72 2 

71 6 

77 4 

80 3 

98 0 

90 6 

86 0 

March 

80 1 

72 7 

77 2 

83 0 

97 8 

117 9 


Total 

902 6 

900 0 

010 8 

1,011 2 

1,253 1 

1,310 2 



Tbe Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of tbe moat important. If not tbe moat 
Important, of tbe bodies affiliated to the Benf^ 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following eircumstanoes ’ — In 1880 the exist'! 
log mills, finding that, in spite of tbe constant i 
opening up of new marks, working resuits' 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8. £, J. Clarke, Secretary to tbe 
Chamber of Commerce, as tmstee, to work 
short time. The only mfOs which stood out 
of this arrangement were tbe Hoogbly and 
Serajgnnge. Tbe first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15tb February 1880, was 
subeaqueotiy renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years np to February 16, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of tbe 
renewals dictated tbe extent of the short time, 
which varied ttarongbout tbe five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of tbe sacking looms were shut down tor 
a short period In 1S90. An Important feature 
of this agreement was a matnai undertaking 
by the parties not to Increase their spinning 
power during tbe currency of the agreemoBt, 
only a few exoepUons being made in the ease 
of a tew incomplete new imlls. 

Workintf diiFa.~With tbe introduction of 
the eleehric iiidit into tbe mills in 1890, the 


working dav was increased to 16 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by tbe Mill European 
assistants to have tbe engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. ou Saturdaya Tbe local Govern- 
ment took tbe matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat bolf-biiarted threat. 
Tbe 61111 Association held meetings to consider 
tbe question and the members were praoti- 
caily agreed as to tbe otility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, mou §uo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction tbe passing of a Besolntlon by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. A few 
years ago tire Jute Mills Association in dee- 

S iir brought out an American business expert, 
r. J. H. Parks, to advise them on tbe poeil- 
bility of fonoing e jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the proddetiob 
and price of lute. Mr. Parks, came, and wrote 
a report which tbe Associatioii immptlf 
pigeoo -holed beoanie the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodlglons that tbere WM 
AO need to worry about tbe ptloe of Jute. 
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Indian Central JvU Committee. 


The woriring MreemenU nferred to above 
li«v« been loUowed by otbere, dlflertng tn points 
of dneall, bat wttb taie same obieot in view 
namely the reetriotlon of prodnctlon. Daring 
the past 11 yean a policy of curtailment of 
output bat bera continuontly In force. By an 
agreement operating from October 1981 the 
mills in the membership of the Astodation. 
comprising some 96 per cent, of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1988 and the greater part of 1084 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent of the 
total complement of looms scaled * and the 
agreement Incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro* 
ductlve machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on Ist November 1934, when 2| 
per cent of the total complement of looms were 
unsesled, and was continued throughout 1935. 
a further 2^ percent, of looms being unsealed 
on let May 1935, 24 per cent on 5th August and 
2i psr cent, on lith November. The remaining 
6 per cent of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936 Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Prcmchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea liad, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
64 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in aocordance 
with the special terms allowed to tliem. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the Slst March 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were Increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the bi^tnnlng of August 1986 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift. 
Wl^ effect from the 1st March 1987, however, 
the ag^eeittent was suspended Indefinitely and 
the position now is that the mills are at Uberty 
to work whatever hours and to Instal whatever 
extra productive machinery they desire. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which appUed only to the mills In the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from let August 1982, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Oagalbhai. Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby th^ mills under- 
took to restrict their worklM hours to 64 per 
week up to 80 June 1988. With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
eame a continuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, oidoh notice of termlnptloa conla 


not be given before Ist July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1985 the Association gave the 
reqalred notice and the agreement terminated 
on the Slst March 1988. 

Effeetf of the War.— The ofliolal review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 eays : — The 
value of the exports of raw Jute Increased In 
1916-17 by nearly Re. 65 lakhi to Be. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than In the preceding year. The eittmated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, efs.. 1,490,000 tons or 
8,840,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal elronmitanoes brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the preinons year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainto via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brasil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent. In the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have elnoe gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures.— The exports now 
approximates to 955,619 tons The following 
table shows the total exports from 1929-80 — 


1029-30 

957,055 tons 

1930-31 

766,649 

1931-32 

663,618 „ 

1932-33 . 

679,745 „ 

1033-34 

672,155 „ 

1034-35 . 

684,718 „ 

1036-86 . 

801,605 „ 

1036-37 (excluding Burma) . 

1,021,971 „ 

1937-88 do 

. 1,020,400 „ 

1938-39 

056,619 „ 

Indian Central Jnte 

1 Central Jute Committee has 

Committee^^A 

been constituted 


by the Oovernment of India with 24 
members. Representation has been found in the 
Committee for trade and agrionltiural interests 
and for the Provincial Oovemments most 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Oommlsslon on Agriculture, wbldi suggested 
that there should be a committee on the Unes of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watdi 
over the interests of all bnintiieB of the Jute 
trade from the field to the fcotory. 

The functions of the Oonunittee include 
agriculturcl, technologioal and medical Teseareb 
the improvement of crop fweoasting, of pro* 
dnotion, of testing, and of dlstiibiotioa of Un- 
proved leed ; enfulrtee and recommcnditioni 
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rdating to banking and transport fadlltlea and 
transport routes ; and improyement of nurkot* 
Ing in the Interests of the Jute Industry. 

The Ck>mmittee will also advise the I^ocal 
Oovernments oonoemed on any points within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it. 


Hemp and Jnte Substitntes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agrlooltoral Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (H»fusotu eaniiabtiiiw), which yields a fibre 
very similar to Jute. As a resnlt, a new variety 
of the planti known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which It Is now proposed to be Introduced 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bibar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exoeptionally 
light colour . well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Blmllpatam 
Jote at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark Jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Ontra) 
Provinces, and Madras, whore It Is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant Is Its suitability for cultivation In snob 
parts of India as are not suitable for Jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
<l^rements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the foilowtngoonnmesln order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, Kew Zealand, India, 
Kuasia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes In the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There wlU probable 
be labour difficulties. It is thonifiit, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and It is not onlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
sHiieh may be used as substitutes for the Buro> 
poan varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was to 
firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp is 
oonoemed, values were persistently depre^ted 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held; but the oloinie of the Bussisn 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 
made a great recovery from the prenons year. 
The quantity adyaooed by 87 per cent, from 
107,412 cwts. to 209,487 ewts. and the value 
from Bs. 20* 08 lakhs to Bs. 80* 08 lakhs. 

Jute Tedmolofical Ressardb. — Good progress 
has been made on the five year scheme of 


teohnologloal researeh on Jute reoemmeoded 
by the Indian Central Jute Committee, wtdeh 
proposes to devote a sum of Rs. 1.80,000 jp«r 
aimtim for the first three years and Bs. 1,00,000 
per annum for the next two 

The Tochnologlcnl Research Laboratedea 
which It is pitmosed to set up at ToUygnnge 
near Cnlcutta, will have two blocks of bttUali^ 
the first oomprising the spinning labwato^. 
manager’s office, staff office, sample store and 
library 

The programme of work to be carried out in 
tlic lab^torlos includes examination of typical 
samples representing the various physical and 
chemical characters and trade olasslfloatlons. 
in the spinning laboratories an attempt will be 
made In the beginning to determine the minimum 
slso of sample which will give reliable informa- 
tion regarding spinning behaviour and yam 
(luailtv It Is also proposed to have an investi- 
gation at an early date of the Influence of certain 
\aluable factors (machine speeds, etc ), on yam 
quality In order that the degrees of contrd. 
necessary in the various operations of a standard 
process may be determined When this has been 
done, a standard process suitable for comparing 
the quality of small samples of fibre will be 
available, and it will be possible to proceed with 
the work of correlating spinning quality with 
measurable characters and the testing of new 
strains, etc. 

One of the main functions of the techno- 
logical research scheme Is the testing of strains 
of jut© produced by the agricultural research 
staff of the Committee aud samples received 
from other sources. 


The total non-recurring capital cost of the 
whole project will be about Bs. 3,80,(X)0. 


Statistics and Infermatioa. — The Indian 

Central Jute Committee hopes shortly to 
conclude an arraimement by which the newly 
appointed Indian Trade Conrmlssloner to the 
United States of America will supply the Com- 
mittee with periodical reports on all points 
bearing on the consumption of jute and jute goods 
In the North American Continent. Suullar 
arrangements are likely to be made to obtain 
infonnation from Europe, South Africa. 
Australia, and the Far East A correspondent 
has already been appointed in the Argentine 
for this purpose. 


The purpose of the Committee’s scheme for 
the collection and distribution of statistics and 
information r^ardlng Jute is to collect and 
make available to the varlons interests con- 
cerned as much reliable Information as possible 
on the production and consumption of jute and 
its products. 


Wool exported from India oonsisto not only 
of wool grown In India itself, but of Importa 
from foreign souroes, thrae latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Persia 
alM oomes by land, while the main importa 
are from Afghanistan, Oenteal Asia, Tibet and i 
Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritear axid ' 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 

Multan are the main collecting centres for wod 
received by land from Afghanistan and Persia, 
whence it is almost invarUbly railed to Raraehi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

imports •»<*. Expi^.--A coMldew^ 
amount of wool is imputed a nn ua ll y frodi 
Tibet, and in nocmal yeariL from AtffhaulslM. 
Imports of raw wo^ in 1987*88 amoinided to 
Be. 84,80,000 as oompaxed to Be. 60,88i000 
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Silk, 


during 108g-87, while importe of woollen manu- 
factnrei amounted to Ba 8,80,07,000 com- 
pared to Bs 2,05,40,000 during 1036-37, 

Exports of raw wool in 1037-38 amounted to 
Bs. 2.64,56,000, compared to B« 2,85,02,000 In 
1986<S7, and of wool manufactures amounted 
to Be. 1,07,81,000 during 1087-38 compared 
Bs 90,08,000 for 1936"87. 

Production In India. — No definite informa- 
tion is available regarding production of wool 
The i>opulatlon of sheep in India Is eBtimatcd 
at about 48 million A reference in this connec- 
tion is also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Report of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, parUcuiarly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, 
the limbi bony, sides flat and the tall 
short." 

Mill manufaetnre. — The number of mllte in 
British India in 1935, the latest year for which 


details are available, was 21 of which four were 
in the United Provinces The paid-np capital 
of these mills was Bs. 66,59.642 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,384 and 54,068, 
respectively. The average number of workers 
employed daily In those mills was 6,909 There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for wolch they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Its 1,17,99,896 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were In MiTiore and 
one in Baroda The paid-up capital of these 
mills was Us. 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 
lbs. In weight In 1983, the value being 
Bs. 23,51.175. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills Is Indian wool, although it 
Is supplemented to some extent by the 
importation of merinos and cross-breds from 
[Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods Their market for inaniifac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably in the Fnulab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amrttsnr had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pathm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by tbe ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by tbe manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work it done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high priee. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for tbe following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor lathe silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to aoollmatise io Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, prooured 
from China and Japim. When serloolture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quidlty of silk was produced entirely 
different from tiiat of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organised new markets. 

AU subsequent experience seems to have 
established me belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never Ukely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
fndnstry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of sueoess has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, tor example, in Dehra Bun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, It would appear j^bable that 
BomtiRr mori, posribly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fasbIoD has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified tbe Indian silk trade. Toe speciai 
properties of the horah silk wore formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reollag and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the (osar, the m«ga and tim er%. 
The first la widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several Jungle trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semt-domestleation, being reared on 
the caator-oll plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most Intorestlng and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. Tbe 
sH Silk, on the other hand. Is so extremely 
I difflonlt to reel that It is nearly always carded 
I and spun — an art whidi was practised In the 
Khasl Hills of Assam long before It was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo, Oils and OH Cakes, 


ybt 


Indigo. 


ladigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofeia, another migration of the indoatry from Ix>wct 
a genus of Legumlnosae whidi oomprisoa some and Bastom Bengal to Tirbnt and the United 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical Provinces. Here the troubles of the indnstrr 
and warm temperate reg^na of the globe, did not end, for the researchoa of the ohemhMU 
India having about 40. western India may iaboraiorlos of Germany threatened the very 
be described as the headquarters of the species, existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar first killed the maddar dye of Burope, then the 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of satflower, the iao and the at dyes of India, uid 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, are now advandng rapidly wHh synthefito 
there is a marked decrease in the number of indigo, Intent on the oomplete annihliatlOB 
species but a visible Increase In the prevalence of the natural dye. Opinions diner on many 
of those that are met with. aspects of the present vidssltnde ; meantlms 

the exports from India have seriously declined. 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first and siUvatlon admittedly Ilea in the path of 
began to export the dye from India, It was cheaper production both In oolttvatitm and 
procured from tbe Western Presldenoy and manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
shipped from Surat. It was oarrled by the ously faced and some progress bM been 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the socompllshed, but tbe future of the iuduatry 
dyere of Holland, and it was the desire to can eoaroely help being deoertbed ai of great 
obtain a more lunple supply of dye stuff that led aneertainty. The issue Is not the advantage of 
to the formation of the Dutch Boat India new regulations of land tenure, but one exola- 
Oompany and so to tbe overthrow of the stvely of natural vsrtui synthetio Indigo. 

According to him, the future of natural indigo 
tlon to indigo in l^^oen^y Emope wa^ la by no meani a hopeless one provided steps are 
^ 1 ^ Intoierenoe taken to realise such Improvements as ere clearly 

J!IJ«<2“Ss?*¥Sla%iaKd possible. Indigo solU have deteriorated due to 
indigo from other sonroos than India tnat leu i . . nronet manurlns. Ooutinual cropping 

on the first deollne of the Indian indigo Induetry reau^d^n phosphate starvation. This can 
In the middle of tbe eighteenth oeutwj^ when . Ky nroppr manuring srtth super- 

the oiUtlvatlou of l^lgo in the phosphates, /mprovements by botanical leleo- 

been given np-port y on aoMunt of the high P* « P ^ better business organisation and 
duties imposed upon it Lthods of marketing the product wlU also aid 

aud coffee were found to be more profitable— recovorv 

tbe Industry was revived In India, and, as one .v«thetlo 

of the many surprises of the industry, the Decline ^ 

province of Beugal was selected for this revival. Indigo was pot 

U had no sooner been organised, however, than natural Indigo of India 

troubles next arose lu Bengal itself through r«;y "P^***? J 

misunderstandings between the planters, their 1906-07 and 1911-12, the 

cultivators and the Government, whlcm may without a break until the ^ ,* 

be said to have culminated lo Lord Macaulay’s Impossibility of *rtiflolal dyes in 

famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to aufflolont quantities during the war. 


OILS ANO OIL CAKES. 


A pamphlet on the subject published 
by the Commercial InteUigeuce Department 
points out that it Is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds iustead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes In India. It allows other countries to reap 
the munatacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agncnlture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already mannlae- 
tored in this country by more or less emdt 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist In all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There nos also been a great 
luorease in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other meohanieal 
power. These emsh ail tbe commoner oU seeds 
and development has been espedailp marked 


Id the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of nil this there has bten a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of o from 
India, particularly of coooaunt oil and Hnse^ 
oil, and an Increase In the export of oil seeds, 
which U partloulsrly marked in the ewe of 
copra and aroandnuts. The situation created by 
the War has natursUy led to too much discus- 
lioD of tbe possibility of developing on a large 
scale tbe existing oil-milling industry In 
India. 

There sre three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop In India an oH-nillltaB 
industry on a great scale Is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs to 
Boropesn countries which encourage tbs export 
from India of tbe raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market lor the oil cake in Burope than 
la India and tbe freight on oil seeds Is leii than 



Tea. 
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fell* freight on cake. Thirdly, It ii macb ensler He ii therefore unwilling to buy It ezo^t 1 ^ 1 
fud leu ezpenilTe to tnini^t oil eeedi by tea rednoed price. Hla prejndleee on thle polni 
thna It le to tmnaport oil. while this has been have no Jnetlflcatlon In 1 act linoe enerte an 
the pcwitlon In the European markete, Indian agreed that mill cake le a better food for eattk 
made oIIil other than coooanut oil, have made than village-made cake. Even when the mil 
enough headway in Eastern morketi to cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
angg^ the possIblUty of a development there is still more oil in the cake than oactle eai 
of those markets. digest. The excess of oil in the village cake. 

The problem of finding a market for oil where it exists. Is a drawback and not an advaa> 
eakoa is equally important. The value of oil tage to the use of the cake as food, A ooasiden 
eakes is much better appreciated in Europe able amount of demonstration work has been 
ttian in India. The Indian cultivator is lue- done by the Agricultural Departments ol 
Jttdleed against the use of machine-made cake Government In order to remove the oalti< 
as a eattle food or as manure because he oon vator*s prejudices and there is said now to be 
atdms that it contains less oil and therefore an Increasing demand for most classes ol 
less nourishment than the viUage-made oaks, mill cake. 

Tea. 

Among plantation crops in India tea is the Ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
most important. The Indigenous tea plant, into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered Sylhet and Oachar gave the inmtus for an 
In Assra about 1820. It soon drew the atten- expansion of the industry into the Surma valley, 
tion of the East India Company, which after and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
some enquiries started an experimental garden upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
in 1886. After working for five years, the plan* Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and of the present tea Industry were laid during the 
to this day the largest company in India. It fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
was anything but prosperous during the first growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
ton years of its existence. But about 1862, its in less than a hundred years the British Empiie 
oonaltlon began to improve and its success made has become tiie tea garden and tea-shop of the 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- world,** 

The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1886 
Pfcgfsss of th$ Induitrf, 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

Production 

in 

’000,000 lbs. 

Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

Production 

in 

’000,000 lbs. 

] 885-80 (average). 

811 

91 

1928 

776 

404 

18OO-10O4 ., . . 

626 

201 

1029 

788 

433 

1010 

664 

268 

1980 

804 

391 

1016 

686 

872 

1081 

807 

894 

1020 

704 

846 

1032 

800 

434 

1026 

728 

864 

1083 

818 

884 

1026 

739 

393 

1984 

826 

399 

1027 

766 

891 

1986 

1936 

832 

834 

394 

895 


It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most Important 
during the last sixty years, while the area under centres of the tea mdustry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 400 per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
haa intgeased more than ten times. production. 

The following table shows the relative Importance in 1038 of the various provinces from the 
point <rf vlowoithe tea industry: — 





Average daily 

Pro vines. 

Area under crop 

Production 

working stren^ 

*000 acres. 

*000 lbs. 

(permanent 
and temporary.) 


Assam 

439 

228,325 

606.837 

Bengal 

208 

09,420 

82,676 

203,398 

Idadras 

78 

1 66,180 

Coorg 

• 

186 

860 

Puniab 

10 

2.388 

10.668 

United Provinces 

6 

' 1,824 

8.700 

Bihar 

4 

1,125 

2,621 

Total British India 

740 

360,940 

701,722 

81.822 

Indian States 

04 

84,234 

’Total India 

884 

806,180 

878.644 

• ; 

[aia than 600 aciaa 




Xttdlft prodttOM fuehUfge qiOuitttlM i ftnt yvtif of Ifef oprantoa tlw l^pai 
tea lit ooBiuiiptioa of tea Is oompata^Tsly by the regulattoosdiaoie wers, to a oosiiulcMmb 


of tea Its ooBsamptioo of tea Is oompat^Tely by the legulattoosebeoie - 

vary littla, being abont 92 mUllon lbs. as eom- extent, lostifle^ and tbe industry was enabled to 
paMii^ 463 million lbs. In the United Ktog* meet what were nndoubtealy 'very dls* 
lonsamDtton. however, turblng oondltlons. During the year i984*3o 


enables India to export large quantities to other which was the seeond year of the working of m 
countries, the prlnelM among which is the Unit- Mhemei the results were however, not so mU 8 > 
ed Kingdom. In 1936-37, 77 per cent, of the factory. In common with other eommoU^ 
total quantity of tea in^uoed In India was tea seems to have suffered from the dlmlnltlM 
exported abroad. purchasing Mwer of wnsumers and tiie 

. . . restriction on international trade. A featwe « 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for shifting of demand from tiie 

the tea Industry. In addition to the world-wide higher to the lower and medium grades of tea. 
depresalon,thexe was considerable over-production export ouoU for the year l986-»7, the 

wlSktti. M.»lt o( to, M om ioir““Jj7lffwotW\wof6i.t»MttlcU<m 

the world were faced with declining prices ud ggheme was as In the preceding year fixed at 
accumulation of stocks. The pmereoee panted gg* pet cent, of the standard exports and the 
to Bmpire teas did not prove sufnolently effe^ve yew saw a steady recovery from the depressed 
to check the consumption of cheap Ja^ teas, conditions that charaoter Iced the trade in 1984- 
Besldes this there was only a small mOerence 35 stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
In toe price of medium and common teas and 0 , 0 ^^ above the normal and amounted to 174 
there was thus no Inducement to grow the ndlhon lbs. st the end of Msreh 1987 as corn- 
former. pared with 249 mUllon lbs. st the end of March 

To check over-production a scheme was thei^ W 86 , and there was a PlSSe 

fore Introduced to restrict production and to Good quality was In groat 
Ufflltexp^. A BUI giving leglslati VO effect to difference in price was 

the scheme was passed at the autumn session of and common tea than was the case In the 
the Legislative Assembly In 1933. During the I preceding year. 


The foUowlng Uhle explains briefly the position as regards the txport of fso from India t-* 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value In Ukhs 
of rupees. 

1 

2 

8 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

349 

862 

29,04 

82,48 

1928-29 

1989-80 

860 

877 

26,80 

26,01 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

856 

341 

28,66 

10.44 

1982-83 

1938-84 

879 

818 

•17,15 

19,86 

1984-35 

1936-36 

325 

818 

302 

20,18 

19,82 

20,04 


The following flgnres show the Pjoportiw oj 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to diflueut 
parts of the world to the total exports ; — 


To United Kingdom.. 88.0 84.9 

To Best of Europe .. 2.0 1.6 I 

To Asia .. .. 5*5 

To America .. .. 7.6 

To Australasia .. 1.6 0.4 

ToAfrica .. •• h±— 24— 

Too 100 

A consldwable quantity of Indian tea Impo^ 
into the United Kingdom is nonnaUy re-exported 
to otiiar forc^ countries. 


I From 1923 to i»Z7 »ne priow 
tea were good ; but In 1928 a dsdlns cct In, and 
i in 1929 and 1980 prtcea frfi 
Mice of Indian common tea particularly rw 
^e than that of othem. WWJe “JJSPSSkS 
1928 ‘ all tea ' fluctuated In the hoMon market 
within a range of 25 pet cent., Indian ooimion 
tea fell by about 60 per cent. 

In 1982-88 the fall In tea 

however, has Improved ccmtideiahly nnoe 
then. 
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Coffee. 


Tbe /(dlowing table tbowittieTAriatioiM in tfa« aTence prieea Indian Im fold «l nnolteB iielei 

in Oalentta and the index nnmben ot tbeae prieai with base 1001>02 to 1010*11 slOO >— 



1 Average price at 


j Average price at 


1 auction sales. 


1 auction sales. 


^oe j 

Index 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 

Number, 


per lb. 

Number. 


As. p. 



As. p. 


1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

0 0 

100 

1933-34 

r 

9 7(0) 

100(«) 

81(6) 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

L 

4 10(6) 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1984-86 . . ^ 

r 

8 9 ( 0 ) 

14«o) 

1929-80 

9 11 

106 


6 2(6) 

8^6) 

lilO^l 

9 4 

150 

1936-86 . . 

L 

9 5(a) 

4 10(6) 

167(0) 

81(6) 

103t-‘82 

0 5 

107 

1930-37 . . ^ 

r 

10 1(0) 

108(0) 

1932-33 

6 2 

80 

U 

4 8(6) 

1 78(6) 


(a) ForfeM sold with export rights, (b) For teas for internal consumption. 


The rate of duty nnder the Indian Tea Cess 
Act of 190S was raised to Eupee one and annas 
four per 100 lbs. with effect from February 
17th, 1087. The total amount of duty collected 
In 1980-37 was Es 22,82,000. 

With the ezooptlon of male settled labourers, 
tbe wages of workers on tea plantations shou'ed I 


some improvement during the year 1035-86 
Among settled labourers, the average wages of 
men, women and children in Assam were 
Rs. 6-9-0, Es 5*2-2 and Es 3-9-8 respectively 
as against Es 6-11-0, Es 4-13-9 and Es. 8-2-0, 
respectively In 1934-35. 


Coffee. 


8neh historical evidenoe as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 10th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1800. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
in 1030>87 (Including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was nearly 190,000 acres, an increase of 
26 per cent, over the figures for 1925-20. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 

150.000 cwts. in 1920-27 to 277,000 cwts in 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-80 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 198,000 ewls 
and 184,000 cwts. respecti\ely, but exports 
again rose in 1030-31 and amounted to 293,000 
cwts. In 1931-82 the shipments declined to 

160.000 cwts but in 1982-33 exports again 
rose and amounted to 173,000 ewt'^ There 
was a further rise during 1033-34, the total 
exports Amniinting to 180,000 cwts. In 1934-35 
tbe exports again declined to 141,000 cwts., but 


in 1935-30 there was a pronounced rise in tbe 
quantity exported which amounted to 210,000 
cwts. It, however, again declined to 211,000 
cwts. in 1986-37. The principal markets for 
Indian coffee were the United Kingdom, France 
and Norwsy During 1936-87, the share of the 
United Kingdom declined from 73,000 cwts. to 

35.000 cwts while that of France increased from 

83.000 cwts. to 87,000 cwts. Shipments to the 
Netherlands and Belgium increased from 1,500 
cwts. and 13,000 cwts. to 6,700 cwts. and 

20.000 cwts respectively. Norway doubled her 
requirements from 17,000 cwts. to 84,000 cwts 
Germany and Italy on the other hand curtailed 
their requirements from 10,000 cwts. and 0,500 
cwts. to 7,000 cwts, and 3,100 cwts , respectively. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities, but till a few years ago It also 
used to import it, chiefly, from Java, (leylon 
and the Straits Settlements, which it used to 
re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. During 1930-37, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee into India. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee:-- 
Production and Etport of Indian Ocffeo in thowandt etetc. 


12 Months ending June 80th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption. 

1927 






1 800.1 

241.3 

04.8 

1928 






317.6 

261.6 

60.0 

1929 






247.0 

138.3 

109.6 

1980 






362.0 

279.4 

72.0 

1031 






294.4 

208 .4 

so.o 

1082 






800.1 

162.0 

188.1 

loss 






295.0 

108.7 

126.8 

1084 






808. 8 

180 6 

122.2 

1986 






292.6 

147.6 

146.1 

1080 






807 0 

230 0 

137.6 

1037 






303 0 

102.4 

141.2 
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toW producUon of eand cofloe In 102,008 penont (40,084 gudenniid 22,142 oat- 
Indie di^ the year 10S6.87 wm 84 tide lebonr pennanenUy employed and 40,082 
mlttton Ibi. M oompaM with 41.1 million Ibi. temporary oatelde labonr) in 1085<80. 
durJiuf the previous year. The Indian Coffee 

Goss Act, providing for the creation of a fund general trade depremlon did not fall to 

to be expended by a Committee specially effect the eoffee industry but in addition to the 
constituted in this behalf for the promotion general slump In trade there was an additional 
of the cultivation, mannfacture and sale of factor which depressed coffee priees and this was 
Indian Coffee, was passed in November, 1035 exoeptlonally heavy crops of BraslUan 
It provides for the levy of a customs duty coffee. Blnoe the year 1026 there has been a 
on all coffee produced in India and export^ general downward trend in eoffee prices, 
therefrom to any place beyond the limits of until the end of 1029 the fall was comparatively 
British India or to Burma at a rate, not exceed- Blow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
Ing one rupee per cwt , fixed by the Governor- ThU will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
General in Council on the recommendation of average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
the Coffee Cess Committee. The present rate is Bondon was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. in 1020 it 
8 as per cwt. feW to SOs. in 1930. 

The daily average number of persons employed The declared value per ewt. of eoffee was 
inthe plantations during 1936-37 was returned Rs. 60-11-9 in 1981-82 as against Bs. 66-8-1 
at 101,837 of whom 03,707 were permanently in 1080-81. It rose to Bs. 63-0-7 in 1082-38 
employed (namely, garden labour 42,0.50 and but fell to Bs 55-1-4 In 1033-34. Since then 
outside labour 20,847) and 38,040 temporarily it has continued to decline, the declared value 
employed (outside labour), as compared with being Rs, 80-11-7 In 1036-37. 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
mogresB in spite of the economic depression. 
Besides the duty, various other special advan- 
tages — consequences of the depression— -have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country in the world. And, the capital 
invested in the Industry is variously estimated 
at between Rs 25 and Rs. 30 crores. 

An important landmark In the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1030-31, when the 
miestion of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government. Pending consiacration 
of the Tariff Sard’s report, the revenue duty v as 
enhanced to Rs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Rc 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposM in September, 1031. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations. 
Government issued a eommunigue on January 
30, 1032, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. of all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1038. The total import duty along 
with the surdiarge was Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till Slst March, 1034. From 1st April, 1934, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Rs. 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to Re 1-5-0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty of Rs 1-5-0 
Imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, viz , Rs. 9-1-0 
per cwt. From the 28th February, 1037, the 
protective duty was decreased to Bs. 7-4-0, 
and a surcharge was Imposed at the rate of 
Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased 
excise duty of Bs 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. The total Import 
duty from 28th February, 1037, was Rs 9-4-0 
per cwt With effect from Ist April, 1030, the 


tectlon to be conferred on the industry for the 
remainder of the period of 8 years. The Tariff 
Board submitted Its Report In December, 1037, 
but as the Government of India could not 
complete their examination of the Report before 
March, 1938, they continued the existing import 
duty on sugar up to Slst March, 1989. On the 
30th March, 1030, the Government of India 
published the Tariff Board’s Report — after a 
period of 15 months The Tariff Board had 
recommended continuance of the protection at 
the existing rate, viz , Bs 9-4-0 per cwt upto 
Slst March, 1946, but tlie Government not 
agreeing with tills recommendation, announced 
their declrtlon to decrease the protection by 
Rs 0-8-0 per cwt pending a further 'lariff Board 
Enquiry in 1940, and passed an Act giving 
prote<'tion to the industry at the rate of 
Rs 8-12-0 i)cr cwt fm: a period of two years, 
ending Slst March, 1041, when fresh proposals 
will be made for determining the extent 01 pro- 
tection to be conferred on tiie industry up to 
1946. 


With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
Industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, on 
excise duty of Re. 1-5 per cwt on factory pro- 
duced sugar was Imposed during the financial 
year 1034-35 Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise dnty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces ’’for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among tlte eane- 
growers so as to help them in soenring ’ lair’ 
prices" The excise duty was enhanced to 
Rs 2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th February. 1987, 
and the total protection was reduced trom 


A Tariff Board Enquiry was institute In increase in the import duty corresponding to 
March 1937, for determining the extent ot pro- 1 excise duty on tntmial produotkm of fogar. 
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Sugar. 


titeilatloi gtren below, show the progreu of the Indnetry In recent yean:*— 


Year. 

No. of Fac- 
tories. 

i 

Quantity of 
sugar mann- 
factured from 
cane 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

reftnd from 
ffur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsarl 
production 
Tons. 
(Bat) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-80 

27 

89,768 

21,160 

200,000 

810,916 

1980-81 

5f 

29 

119,689 

81,791 

200,000 

851,650 

1981-82 

32 

158,681 

69,530 

250,000 

478,110 

1982-33 

67 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1983-84 

112 

458,965 

61,094 

200,000 

716,059 

1984-35 

180 

678,115 

80,103 

160,000 

757,218 

1935-36 .. 

187 

982,000 

60,067 

125,000 

1,107,187 

1036-a7*. 

1 

137 

1,111,400 

19,600 

100,000 

1,230,000 

1937-38 .. 

136 

030,700 

16,600 

126,000 

1,072,200 

1988-89 (Estimates) 

143 

684,000 

16,000 

103,000 

800,000 


Area under sugar-cane increased to 4,232,000 acres In 10Sd-S7. 


• Factories In Burma and production In 

The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased production ; from 

2.077.000 acres in 1920-80, it Increased to 

4.440.000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 

8.860.000 acres in 1037-38 and to 3,108,000 acres 
In 1988-39, Prlpr to 1932-38, there were only 
81 cane factories ; 26 new factories were added 
In 1932-88 alone while another 65 new factories 
were started in the following year — an increase 
of 400 per cent In two years. Since 1933-34, 
about 34 new factories of large cane crushing 
capacity have been established, and In 1936-37, 
no less than 137 factories were working. Produc- 
tion of sugar In India may be oiassifled under 
three main heads — by modem factories working 
with cane, by modem refineries working with raw 
sugar (gvr) and by Indigenous open pan concerns 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country Since 
1031-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 700 per cent 
During 1036-87, India produoed over 

1.280.000 tons of sugar, t e , slightly more 
tnan iter estimated oonsumptioii of about 

1.160.000 tons in 1936-87. 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has bear a sharp decline in imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up till 1980-81, im- 
ports fell by about 46 per cent, in the following 
year and dropped to about 260,000 tons in 
1938-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1984-86. During 1036-86, imports fell 
further to 108,888 tons, and In 1086-87, the 
net import was only 11,060 tons. As a 
result 01 dwindling imports Oovemment are 
losing revenue from this source. The 


Burma, excluded after 1936-87. 
import during 1937-88 is 18,000 tom 
Because of the heavy duty, the yield fron 
this source diminished from over Bs. 10 ttort 
In 1030-81, to about Bs. 3.81 crores forth 
financial year ended March 81, 1936, to 8.2 
crores for the year ended March 31st, 1986 
tons 43 lakhs, during 1936-37, and Rs 25 lakh 
in 1037-38 During 1937-38, the Govemmen 
realised a revenue of about Bs 20,00,00i 
only, excluding Burma from import of sugar 
But owing to the shortage of produc 
tlon of sugar in India in the 1038-89 seasor 
owing to shortage of cane, bad cane-crop, du 
to floods in United Provinces and Bihar, th 
expected factory production of sugar is abou 
2^ lakhs tons smaller than previous years, an 
therefore there will he an import of about 2 lakh 
of tons of sugar from Java during 1939-40, t 
meet the country’s demand for sugar Th 
total revenue from this source will therefore b 
almut Rs 8,60,00,000 from import of sugai 
The imposition of the excise duty at the rate f 
Re 1 -5-0 per cwt on factory migar, and Re 0-10- 
on khandsarl sugar, from April Ist, 1934, ha 
yielded a revenue to the Government c 
its 97,22,000 In 1934-35, and Rs 1,58,24,000 1 
1935-36, and Rs 2,62,62,000 in 1936-87 Wit 
the increase in excise duty on factory sugar t 
Rs 2 per cwt , and Re 1 per cwt on ^andsai 
sugar the yield during 1987-38 wa 
Rs 3,31,48,000, on sugar produced in Indh 
excluding Burma. 

Since the imposition of the excise duty It 1 
noteworthy, tliat the Ehandsari productio 
has gone down considerably From Ist Marcl 
1939, the duty on Khandsarl sugar was decrease 
to Re 0-8-0 per cwt , but the deflnitio 
of “ factory ” in the Sugar Excise Duty Ac 
1934, was amended, so as to omit the refereiM 
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to the number of workers employed with *1 
view to enable duty being charged even in' 
premises where less than 20 workers are em< 
ployed. The Qoveanment of India expect tliat 


I with the definition of ‘ factory * thus amended 
I even wHh the reduced duty on Khandsari of 
Re 0-8-0 per cwt there will be a revenue 
I of about Rs 6,00,000 during 103B-40. 


In view of the astounding growth of the industry within such a short time, the following 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India, 
op to 1939-40, is of interest:—- 


1038-84 

Tons. 

1934-35. 

Tons. 

1985-36. 

Tons. 

1936-87. 

(BUt) 

Tons. 

1987-88 

(Kst) 

Tons. 

1938-39 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1980-40. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

645,283 

715,059 

767,218 

1,107,167 

1,230,900 

1,072,200 

800,000 

880,757 

932,000 

1,015,000 

1.010, 000{ 

1 1.150,000 

1,100,000 

1.000,000 

238,474 

216,041 

267,782 

—67,167 

1 

—80,900 

17,800 

200,000 


Indian sugar production 
of the preceding cane- 
crushing season . . 

Ck>nsumption of sugar ini 
India during the official 
year 


Difference between produc- 
tion and consumption, 
representing margin for 
imported sugar entering 
into consumption during 
the offlolal year . . 


During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compri- 
sing over 90 mills Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-prodnotlon of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneoonomicaily 
low level. The Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were made, 
have passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
have made it compulsory for every mill to 
obtain a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the oondltions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate. The Governments 
of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
Joint Control Board oonststing of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and oonsumeis. 

During the year 1937, the Government of 
India imposed a ban on the export of sugar 
from India, by sea, to any country except to 
Burma, for a p^od of five yean. 

During the 1988-39 season, the price of sugar 
rose considerably due to the high price of cane 
fixed by the Governments of United Provinces 


and Bihar, the higher cost of production due to 
scarcity of cane, and cuitallment of tlie crushing 
season, and the necessity of importation of 
foreign sugar. The price of indigenous sugar was 
also determined by the price of imported sugar 
at the ports. 

It is also of interest to note that the production 
of gur for direfife consumption is increasing 
since 1931-32. 



gur. 

(Tons.) 

1931-82 .. 

2,758,000 

1932-83 . . 

3,240,000 

1933-34 . . 

3,486,000 

1984-35 .. 

8,701,000 

1935-86 .. 

4,101,000 

1930-87 .. 

4,481,000 

1987-38 (Est ) . . 

4,200,000 


It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar f mpng 
nil the countries in the world, the toUl 
of raw sugar (Mr) belM 6,278,000 tons, (T»d* 
the Indian Sugar Indastry~1088 A 1089, 
Annual by Mr. M. P. Gandhi.) 


The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
irgest industry, next in importanoeto only t^ 
lotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
ver 100,000 workers. 
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or through allied iutereste In India. Most of 
the remaining leal which reaches the United 
Kingdom U shipped, not by growers but hy small 
merchants and financiers to merchauU or 
brokers for sale on consignment. 

As a flist step In the Imuro\ement of market- 
ing methods an effort is being made to introduce 
into both the internal and the export trade some 1 
system of uniform grading. | 

in the early months of 1987 legislation applica- { 
ble to the whole of British India (exandlng 
Burma) was passed by tlie Conti al Legislature 
to provide for the grading and marketing of 
certain agricultural produce, including tobacco 
The Agricultural Prodiu e (Grading and Murktt- 
ing) (Tobacco) Buies, Issued under this leglsla-. 
tion in March 1937, prescribe grtule designations, 
definitions of quality, metlioda of marking and 
packing for unmanufactured flue < mod and 
Siin cured Virginia and sun-cured Natu (country) 
tobacco Anyone dealring to grade and nuik 
tobacco with the prescribed grade designation 
marks must first secure the autliorlsatlon of the 
Agrlcultmal Mark* ting Adviser Guiding is not 
compulsory , but tlie grower or dealer tan, if 
he wdslies, obtain an official giade foi the pitKluce 
he yvlshes to sell It is Inhmded tliat tliese 
grades should be used for tiodlng not only on the 
internal market but also for expoit The 
outcome of those erpeilments yy'lll be of inteiest 
to other Empire groyveia, for successful grading 
and better marketing should strengtiien the 
competitiye position of Indian tobaccos in the 


United Kingdom market There have been 
despatched to the United Kln^om trial 
consignments of Guntur cigarette tobacco 
graded and marked in accordance with the rules. 
These conslgnmentn have been favouraWy 
rccelveti and the export trade In tobacco shows 
every sign of entering a fiourishing period 

The most important tobacco tracts In Britbh 
India ate— «) tiie Ooimbutoie and Dindlgol 
tract of Madras, whore Uie Vti-Kappal and 
ii'ara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supply the Trichlnopoly cigar , 
(i/) the Godavari Delta of Mailras; («») the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (it) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (t>) Guserat in Bombay 
and (tn) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in differont 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is liarvesed during 
the months of February, March and April The 
leaviMi when quite dry, are assorteii and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 80, a useless leaf being 
employed for tying each bundle. The Iwives uro 
laid perfectly flat, the bundles being fan-t>haped. 
In this eoodition they are baled, the broom* 
like ends projecting outwards By varying 
the degree 0 / ferraentuilon of tlie leaves, dlHerent 
qualities of toimcco are obtained A black 
variety is used in India for cake tobacco, and 
t this is the most common product but a certain 
amount of vcllow loaf is grown for cigar 
I making 


THE LAC INDUSTRY. 


Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an 
Insect whith lives in tlic twigs of certaiu trees 
The insects are extensively cultlvatcd,ospeolaIly 
in Northein India Lac is an important 
constituent in numerous industiiul proce-ses 
The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture But this tan obylously absorb only a 
limited quantity of the produce Another use 
is in “ liot ” lacquering of wooden toys, pen- 
holders, etc, blit hire again the consumption, 
though increasing, is still very small Refuse lac 
I-i sometimes used In the nunufacture of bangles 
and for filling hollow gold and silver articles 
But all the above uses together piobably do not 
account for 1 per tent of the total lac produce. 
Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records , and this manufacture, partly for 
climatic reasons, is not extensive Shellac was 
only one of many other materials for the mould- 
ing trade till the rise of the gramophone industry 
gave shellac the unique place which It now 
occupies, no synthetic resin having yet been 


able to replace it Among hIgh-clusB gramo- 
phone records, those with a snellac base are 
undoubtedly the best 

The steady Improvement in the lac Industry 
since 1000 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry At present 40 to 
50 per cent of tlie total world output of lao is 
consumed in the manufacture of grutaopbone 
records. There Is yet a large potential market 
for giamopliones in the East 

With improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength, a wide field of appl'catlon 
which the synthetic resins have opened up can 
still bo exploited by shellac, either alone or in 
combination wltli other resinous materials The 
Indian Iac Research Iintltutc at Numkum in 
Bihar and its fellow research organisations in 
London and New York are engaged In Investi- 
gating these openings, togetlier with the possi- 
bilities of improvements in cuitivution, wst 
control, &c , which will lead to the production 
of a better grade of raw material. 
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Indian Film Industry. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 


The Indian Film Industry at the present) 
time claims to occupy eighth place among the 
l^ustries of India It is 25 years old and 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1930 by holding 
a Congress and Exhibition in Bombay. 


Poona Kolhapur, Calcutta, Bangalore, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Erode, Eajahmundry, Salem 
Vizagapatam, Lahore, Lucknow, Jubbulpore 
and Karachi, 


The first Indian film “ Harlschandra ” was 
produced by Mr D 0. Phalke in the year 1913, 
and since then the development of the industry 
has been both extensive and rapid With the 
coming of talkies the pace of progress substan- 
tially increased. Early de\elopment took place 
in Bombay, which has been described as the 
" Hollywood of India ” From Bombay the 
industry spread to other provinces, and it 
is now well established in Bengal as also in 
Madras, in which it has made remarkable 
progress in recent years Tlie principal film 
producing studios in India are located at Bombay, I 


Although exact figures are not available 
in certain cases, it is estimated roughly that 
about Ils 17 crores are invested in the produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition branches of 
the industry, in which about 40,000 people 
earn their livelihood There are about 75 
film producing concerns, and the total pro- 
duction of feature films, of an average length 
of 14,000 ft , comes on an average to about 
200, at an average cost of about Ra 1,00,000 
per film It is thus estimated that about 
Its 2,00,00,000 are spent annually In the 
production of pictures 


FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


The following table gives the number of land Lahore The figures show that while in 
short and feature films exhibited In India feature films the production of the Indian 
The table has been compiled from reports of Industry lias considerably Increased there has 
censored films published by the Boards of not been as great an increase in the production 
Film Censors at Bombay, C-alcutta, Aladras I of shoits — 


Year 

FlUTUIlKS 

SHOUTS 

GRAND TOTAL 








Indian j 

I'oreign j 

1 Indian 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

1920 







(figures not avail- 
able) 







1022 







(figures not avail- 
able) 







1924 

59 

405 

26 

903 

85 

1308 

1926 

95 

456 

53 

1076 

148 

1582 

1928 

117 

598 

120 

1009 

237 

1607 

1930 

261 

699 

63 

1029 

324 

1728 

1931 

312 

472 

138 

989 

480 

1461 

1932 

217 

393 

90 

1133 i 

333 

1526 

1933 

202 

449 

69 

1491 

271 

1940 

1934 

190 

417 

109 

1470 

305 

1887 

1935 

217 

397 

91 

1416 

338 

1813 

1936 . 

229 

399 

97 

1425 

326 

1824 

1937 

180 

.395 

64 

1181 

244 

1576 


The following Table gives the country of origin of feature films exhibited In India and 
also the percentages for the five years 1933 to 1987. 



1933 1 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

India 

202 (31 6%) 

190 (32 0%) 

247 (38 4%) 

229 (36 6%) 

180(31 8%) 

America 

338 (52 7%) 

809 (50 4%) 

308(47 8%) 

314 (60 0%) 

312 (54 8%) 

Britain 

94 (14 7%) 

104 (16 9%) 

85(13 2%) 

83 (13 2%) 

80(14 0%) 

Germany 

6 

2 

1 

1 


France 


1 

3 


1 ‘ 

Italy 




1 


Russia 





1 

Japan 


1 




Jerusalem 

1 




1 

Total . . . ! 

641 

613 

044 

628 

576 



Imports of Films. 
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There are about 250 distributors, mainly 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Lahore, 
Bangalore, Karachi and Bhirsawal to supply 
cinemas throughout the country with pictures 
for exhibition 

The number of cinemas has been rapidly 
increasing and there are about 906 cinemas, 
of which 632 show Indian films, 266 Indian 
end foreign films, while 19Q show e^cluslvelv 
foreign films only In addition there are about 
500 touring cinemas 

The 464 cinemas showing foreign films are 
catered for by about a doaen distributors, 


the majority of whom represent American and 
the rest English producers. These diatributort 
Import on an average 400 feature films and 
1,200 shorts every year It is olalnKfed that the 
industry has paid Rs. 1,25,00,000 to the Central 
Government in import duties on raw and ex- 
' posed films since 1921 The revenue has grown 
trom 5 ear to year from about Rs. 2 lakhs a yeaJ 
to about Re 15 lakhs in a period of 17 years. 

In addition to this the industry also con- 
tributes to central revenues appreciable amounts 
in Income-Tax and through Railways. 


IMPORTS OF FILMS. 


The following table giving in footage and \alue the totals of raw and exposed films Im- 
ported into India and of the import duty paid to Government — 


Year 

j Rootage j 

Value 

Total 

Import Duty 

1922-23 

73,10.420 

13,23,393 

2,66,085 

1923-24 

72.01.655 

14,10 637 

2,25.407 

1924-25 

94,44.760 

15,02,823 

2.60,709 

1925-26 . 

139,17,199 

21,06,533 

3,54,265 

1926-27 

174,82,664 

23, 21, .508 

4,22,864 



Raw 

Films 

Exposed Films 


Footdgo 

Value 

Footage 

Value 

1927-28 

12,372,093 

6,89,355 

10,372,283 

20,28,075 

4,42,330 

1928-29 

19,161,293 

8.00,478 

10,792,341 

19,81,911 

4,99,601 

1920-30 1 

21,500.579 

8,49,321 

10,247,051 

19,00,841 

6,17,696 

1930-31 1 

28,309,211 

11,07,065 

10,179,699 

19,60,40.5 

6,03,084 

1931-32 i 

22,340,043 

8,96,722 

8,979,802 

1 7,00,000 

7,63,174 

1932-33 

25,679,887 

10,86,247 

9,501,023 

10,10,051 

9,48,370 

1933-34 

36,017,201 

16,19.735 

10,826,360 

27,79,402 

12,81,237 

1934-35 

60.101,131 

21,49,246 

9.020,721 

24,88 818 

13 69,483 

1936-36 

60,069 534 

21,02,262 

8,820,808 

25,80,421 

13,09,206 

1936-37 

67,832,111 

23.73,899 

9,107,888 

24,89,887 

14,46,644 

1937-38 

1 

74,235,103 

25,44,444 

22,278,338 

38,14,738 

14,89,382 


IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment — 


Cinema projecting apparatus and parts and ac- 
cessories 

Sound recording apparatus and parts and acces- 
sories 


1936- 37 ! 

1937-38 

1933-39 

Rs 

Rs. 

Re 

S.65,447 

12,39,660 

0,86,536 

3,29,416 

5,72,751 

3,94,758 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 


The following figures give the imports into Bombay, of cinema talkie apparatvis and 
cinematograph films — 


1 

1938-34 

1934-35 1 

1935-36 

1036-37 

1 1987-88 

Cinenu-talkie apparatus, etc 
Cinematograph nims . . ] 

Rs in 
Lakhs 

Bs iu 
Lakhs 

Rs in 1 
Lakhs 

Rs in 
liakhs 

8 67 

1 Rs. In 
Lakhs. 
18'86 

24 13 

31 06 1 

29 67 

SO 80 

34 08 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The (orrD of cocaine cbtefiy need In India 1> 
Cocaine HydrocUlorlde. ThiA suit forma light 
ahining oryatala, with a bitterish taate, and la 
soluble in half lU wdsht of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this ia a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaven of theKrytliroxylon Cocnlne 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, brazil and 
other parts of Bouth America. The leavm are 
moat active when freshly dried and are mnoh j 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made j 
from them lian a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual iu keeping people 
anake. 

Spread of the hnbll —The cocaine traffic In 
India wlitch scemK to bo reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though It Is impossible to estimate 
now wldeapread It was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time docldi'd that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an IntozicDting drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act Since that date the Illegal sale of cocjilae 
in India has largely Increasod and the various 
provincial Excise Itcporta bear witness to tlie 
spread of the *' Cocaine habit " The Consumerf 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to bo found in all daises of society and in Burma 
even school etiildren are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as In Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac^ 'I he habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
weibknowu Indian intoxicating drugs. 

SmudtfHng. — 80 far as tbe coses alreadv 
detected allow, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by s^a from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are oniefiy sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes euglneers and officers of 
foreign shlfw. The ports through which cocaine 
outers India are Bombay, Koraciil, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inlan4l distributing centres are Delhi. 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, MoolUn, Burat and 
Ahmodabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great Ingenuity Is 
employed In smuullng cocaine through the 
Custom bouses It Is packed In parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys nnd piece-goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail tiade In tbe tow ns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to tlio 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 


men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Bxciso and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is cootenipinted During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, tlis Iniporters being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that tlio name of the luanufacturing iunj 
may not be found out. 

The Review of tbe CuBtoro<4 Administration 
In India for 1036-86 shows tha tho total quantity 
of cocaine seized by the Custom*. Authcrltles 
during the year was 139 ozs 830 grs The entire 
quantity was seized by tl»e Customs Stall, Cal- 
cutta Seized cocalDe is purified and supplied to 
the Government Medical Stores Depots in Indiv 
and to some extent to hcrnEcd ihemists and 
druggists 

It Is uo longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnnt seller as It was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases In tbe Police Courts show 
that tho retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombs) High profits 
ensure tbe continuance of tbe trade. 

The Law In regard to Cocaine —This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of tlie law 
in Bombay Is os follows No cocaine cau be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a liconao or permit from the Collect ot 
of tiie District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains In the exercise ot his 
profession : and as far os 0 grains may be 
possessed by any porson if covered by a bona 
fid$ prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. Tho maximum punish- 
mont for Illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is os follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Be. 2,000 or both and 
on any subseouent oonviction Imprioonment 
for a term whldi may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Bs. 4,000 or both 
Tbe law In Hombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also oontslns a 
section for the puolshrarnt of houseowners 
who let their bouses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 
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Uentlon opium and half the Wcatem i^orld 
dlrecta Its thought to India, as though India 
were a moat unscrupulous producer of the roost 
noxious drug on earth Eefer to the League of 
Nations' proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of Amerioau 
representatives, one finds Tndla and the Govern* 
roent of India held up to humanitv as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacJes to making 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
an 3 ^thing to be asTiamed of In Its onlura historv 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India disrretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its proptmes is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alecAiol in Western 
countaries So much for the tstmnal position 

The record as regards exports Is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
It has been bought the reason la Its superlorltv 
over other supplies because of the stringent 
regulations bvwnich its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regiUated 
In India. In order to secure the purltv and clean- 
Hness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a dcalro to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiflcning their restric- 
tions on export There have, In recent years, 
roainlyatthe Instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and dnigs derived from It more diffiouit 
to obtain and In every case It has been found 
that India had already given the lead In the 
special regulations which It was proposed to 
lay down 

The China Trade — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
bv China There is a long history of Indo* 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but It Is 
unnecessary to go further back Into these than 
1911. On 8th klay of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an Import dutv three 
times the existing amoimt in retmn for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium bv 
provinces, Including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted , (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1017 on proof of total oessatlon 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as Its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
conaumption in her midst. And on her aide 
Chino, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce prodnotJon in China 
pari pattu with the redaction of exports from 
Indio. 

Id addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 


of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as on eameat of 
their desire to assist that eountry. strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the nOn-Cblna 
markets A figure was elaborately coleuloted 
for these markets and India drastically cut h«r 
non-China exports down to it In 1011. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1018 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
In the worlil and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of Imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely Increased Imports of 
opium Into China from Ferala and Turkey. 

Agrenmentfl obaervnd by lBdl8.--Th« 

I Government of India have carried out to the 
'letter their side of the iQll agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only wore exports till 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the Kast limited In accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary Initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to laoceaaive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st Januarv 1928, a oertl- 
fioato system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium mutt 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the Importing country that its oonsignment 
I is approved and Is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations In this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was oonoemed, the new lystem was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, In order to 
fulfil the spirit of her Internationa] agreements, 
India decided, though she was in n o way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than mMleal 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
■o as to extinguM them altogether by Deoem- 
ber 1935, and effect haa been given to that 
policy at ooDsiderablf financial saorlfloe. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable aacrifloes of the kind, 

Indian Uaea of Opium.— There Is a funda- 
mental difference between the proUem In India 
and that In foreipi countries, particularly In 
America and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the pro^m 
of the vicious oonsumptkm of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of tiM abuse 
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of thOM dnigi in thote ooontriM that mnoh of. 
tho oondemnation of Indian policy ia based 
It If accepted that the oonsumjptlon of opinm 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly lets 
dlMftrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason Is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of Its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the retuliB have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they arc long 
habltuatod Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use Is eating and in India, generally (peaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking, 
which is the habit of the far Eastern races, 
ratherthnnof the Indian-raoes, seems to do much 
more harm In India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking Is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Kalaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partlcl 
pated in the different Internal ona! Confeicnces 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these International dlscnfislonB has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation In her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Leels- 
latore and to produce what mav be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
Initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with It would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-lnterforenre with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occuMtlons Involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotle. Excessive Indulgence it Is and always 
has been the desire of Goveniment to express. 

Opium Is under the current Indian const Itu 
tlon a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
eritldsm by observers In every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Oonterenoe, whidi was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th Hay 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium oonsump- 
uon was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the proseontion of special provincial 
Inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special Instance of Hli 


Majesty’s Oovemment. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive dlsouMlon of the pbttomena 

f >reseated by the various areas selected for 
nveetlgatlon, and In the light of the peraonal 
knowledge of the representatives of the oUferent 
' Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that ft appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
bo regarded as having excessive oonsamptlon 
and that Orissa and the Ferosepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide eases 
for further Inquiry In other eases the Confer- 
ence eoosldor^ that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless oanses for what appear- 
ed to be excoulve consumption In many plao^ 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and In regard to 
It the Government of India and the non- 
offlclal members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ohazlpur in 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license Importation Into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Oovemment 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Gnltlva- 
tlon in British is India’s progressively and rapidly 
being reduced The sown area In British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-82 was 37,012 
acres, t.e., 26 3 per of the area In 1922-28, 
and 20 per cent of that In 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed In 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. 

I'he population of British India according to 
the 1931 Censusis 271,526,992, and the oonsump- 
tlon per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 

S ses but excluding that consumed for 
innl purposes was 11 04 grs per head of 
the population. The population of Aden In 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12 8 grs Since 1931 the eon- 
saroption rate has further diminished. 

Close supervision la maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of Britbh India ; 
the conditions of their iJcenatiB require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or had characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government oy^um shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
oonsumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that fall accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively mforced by the 
excise departments of the varloni provlneea. 


Glass and Glassware. 
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Glass was mauufoctured In India centtules 
befttfs Chrbt. Pliny mentions *' Indian glass “ 
as being of superior quality. 

Am a result of recent arobeeological excavations, 
a number of small cnide glass vessels, indicative 
of the verj' primitive st^ of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered 

The first Indian references to glass are In the 
Hahavamsa the Chronicles of the Sinhalese, 
Kings (806 B ,C ) when glass mirrors were carried 
In processions. 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modem Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, artien some pioneer efforts were made In 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started Some of them have failed They 
dsvote themselves mainly to the mannfa(*ture 
cf bangles and lampware side by side with 
botUeiuaking on a small scale 

In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modem Factory Industry. 
The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
remesented In all parts of the country, has its 
chmf centres in the Firosabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories The 
industry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles However, It Is now faced wHh 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 

silky " bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products 

The modern Factory Industry In glass Is still 
in its Infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 


GLASSWABE. 


as in Firoxabad or a simple kind of lampwaro 
and bottles There is one factory In the United 
Provinces, which since 1920 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 

Records of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure In some cases was due in part at least 
to preventlble causes Foremost among these, 
were lack of enligliteued management, lack of 
expert attention and. In many cases, small 
attention to olmlce of site Specialisation, too. 
has been lacking, some factories in thdr Initial 
stages tr^g to manufacture three or four 
different klnas of glassware simultaneouslv, like 
lampware, bottle and bangles Paucity of 
sufBcient fluid capital for initial expenses hM 
uIhu been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief 

In Ootol>er 1981, the inouiry into the glass 
industd'y was referred bv the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board The Board 
submitted its report in March 1982 It recom- 
mended tlie grunt of protection for ten yean and 
outlined proi>osaU for protective duties on tbs 
following basis' — (1) Bliieet and Plat« Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass— >Bs 4 per 
100 sq feet or 26 per cent,, ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher , bangles, beads and false pearls — 
50 per cent , nd valorem ; gloss and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers — 60 per cent , ad valorem. 

These findings however were not acceptable 
to the Government of India, wlio considered 
that tlie absence of indigenous supplies of raw 
materials constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, wlilcli could not possibly be balanced 
by any adxantages which it might possess In 
other reHj)ett8 This, however, does not imply 
rejection of tlie recommendation, because 
Government imve decided to postpone their 
final decision in the matter. Fur tlie present 
Go>ernment liave decided to afford the glass 
mauufuctiiriug iudustiy a certain measure of 
relief by way of a rebate of duty on imported 
soda ash. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caate Hindus, and are on that account partici- 

K ted in bv a coraparativelv small community. 

« traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In famine years for Instance the 
expewts of untanned bides rise to an abnormal 
figure. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection whlcli assigns it to t 
position of degradation and neglect ' it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
nity and suffeis from the loss of competition 
and popular Interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Houses —The fifteenth re- 
port of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boot# 
p^lally tanned skins arc used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering ^ 
small rollers used in cotton mills for dratrtng 
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th« tlirMd. K«w sheeptkiiu are ueed for eimiUr 
artIdM and alto for gloves They are exported 
auwttf to aemany, France and Italy. Baw 
foatnUnt are uted aimoit entirely in the manu* 
faotnre of glace kid, of which commodity the 
Unftad States it the chief producer. 

The dilef markett for Indian raw hides are In 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an Impmtant distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry Into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the Increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points It has, 
however, been recovering Its reputation 


Proteotinfi the Induitry— The report of 
the Industrial Oommlssion pointed out that 
the principal dlffloulty at present in the hides 
and leather industrv was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert eklll. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in Soptomber 
1010. when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Oouncil further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
ofllclaliy described as follows* ** It Is to impose 
an export doty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Ita oblect is to ensure that out 
bides and skins shall be oonverted into fuUy 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible In India and falling this In other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported In a 
rnw state for manufacture in foreign countries ” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and dosorlbod the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 


E latned that *'the present posiUmi is that ws 
ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come Into existence In 
order to satisfy military requirements dnilng 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourlshlug tanning Industiw, but there la reason 
to fear that it may tend to awindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military reqnirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep thia indnstry alive, and we believe that 
In thti case protection In the shape of a 15 per 
cent export doty is Justifiable and ought to 
be effective It is clearly Just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose bnslneas, as 1 
have already stated, was intnred by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and It is 
to the advantage of India and the seenrity of 
the Empire generally that this large snrplus 
should, so far as possible, bo tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in roepect of bides 
and sldns er^rted to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it Is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of thb rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to anv rebate. 
TlM export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
tbebuclget for 1035-S6. 


iadiffenotts methods —India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
su(m as Acada pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolani'* By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and sldns are extensively cured and tinned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


COIR. 


Coir Is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly In 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and Its development In thest countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit Is still green, though the coconut 
within Is ripe Good Quality coir can only be 

K ’uoed from the fresh green husk of tlie ripe 
If the nut Is not fully ripe the fibre In 
the husk has not developed Its full strength, 
and If the fruit has dried out the fibre la weak, 
dark colour^ and difficult to extract 

In Ceylon, the extraction Is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the huslH have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods It Is not possible to obtoln 
altoer the colour or cleanliness of the fujly rfttod 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 


the husk against a revolving spiked drum wWch 
'combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect In the drum and after cleaning ate 
classed as '* inattiess fibre " The longer fibres 
are retained in tlje hand of the operator and are 
cUsaed as “ brltle fibre ** which U export^ 
land used in the manufacture of brushes, etc 
' About 75 per cent of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as r.aw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
I yarn or manufactured coir. 

The Indian Industry, as far as the export 
trade Is concerned, Is confined to the hackwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travanwre, 
and to the Laccadive and Dlvl Islands, whiem 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufoctur* 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
Industry The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by inercliants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for a retting. 
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Snch pl«ceB are situated along tbe tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks when filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud The husks 
arc left to ret In those pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass oi 
retting husks and thus suppiylng aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action At the end of 
this period, tl»e husks are removed from the 
retting pit, %vashcd in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house Flrstlv, the outer 
skin of the husk is removed and the husk is then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it Is embedded 
in the husk The fibre thus extracted Is dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowod with 
thin bamboo cancs The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this In a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting cAnc 
spikes The flbrels sorted out Into colour grades 
and distributed amongthc local people who spin 
this Into yarn The fibre is first made Into 
"silvers*' and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wheel. This Is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards It is then tied into bundles 
ana is disnosed of to the factories where it is 
either balea up for export or Is manufactured Into 
matting, door mats, braid, ship’s lenders, rope, 
etc 

Tlic yarn Is very carefully graded, both for 
mant/fneturo and for export, according to its 


colour, which is, in reality, a gaum of propear 
retting. The best quality of eolr is a golden- 
yellow colour and tbe lowest grade Is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted colt is of the highest quality. 
It is much more easily spun tnan machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or ** bristle " 
fibres have been remov'iHl In the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour Is not only attracUve, hut Is 
an indication that retting has been oarri^ 
through to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made Into ropes, is extremely 
elastio and thus yields t-o heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses It does not rot 
ojiKlly when cxiwsed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh neater, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
tlic imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent loss than 20 per cent of the Indian 
exports, are shown In the Board of Trade returns 
to amount In value to more than one million 
pounds per annum it is an Industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material In the shape 
of yarn and fibre for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factured coir products Imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent of the coir yarn. The Imports of 
coir fibre from India are Inconsidcrablo and 
amount to only 25 per cent of the quantity 
imported The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.85 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their Inventive ekill 
in various other directions These may include 
agricultural Implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manuroctnres In hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, rallsray rignalUng and controlling, railway 
vehlctai, buildings and structures, valves and 
eocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There wlU also be new chemical processes an i 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil , 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
mate^te, use of starchy raw materials for the I 
sizing of yam and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chloiine and other chemicid 
for use in tlie various Industries which 
m eoimtry win be engaged In developliif In 
the near fntnze. 


A hand book to the Patent Office in India 
which Is published by the Qovemment 
Press, Delhi, gives the rarlous Acts, rnles 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for tbe prcMratlon of spoclficattona 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readlUy accessible to the general pnhtie 
In so convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Dosigng explaifii 
the scope of the Patent laws In India and 
indlraies wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The exiatintf Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1980 and tbe Bnks of 
1933. Tbe Patent Oflioe does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally In 
books, pictures, raoslo and other mattere which 
fall under tbe Indian Copyright Act in of 
1914. There is, in fact, no proviskm of law In 
British India (or the registration of Trade Harks 
which are protected under the Merohandlee 
Marks Act, uT of 1889) which foraai Chapter 
xvm of tbe Indian Penal Code. 
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On Uio whole, Indi&n law and procedure 
eloaelp follow that in the United Kingdom for 
^protection of InTentdom and the regietratlon 
of dealgns, as they alwayi have done in oiatter 
of major Interest. One main difference exists 
however, at owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting excliulvu 
privileges to Inventors was passed in ISie, after 
an agitotlon that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Dlfflculties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act Itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1850 
It was te«enaetod with modlflcatlons, and In 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1011. 

The existing Acts extend tn the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course inrluder 
Burma, but it docs not embrace the Natl^e 
States Of the latter Hvderabad (Doooan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Barodi^ Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and J^amu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Offlee in Calcutta. A 
patent granted In British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority In the United Kingdom, Aostralla, 
Canada, Kew Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union ol South Africa and Ceylon 
and rioe vena. The object of the Act of 
IBll was to provide a simpler, more direct, 
and more effective procedure In regard both 
to the grant of patent rights and to their 
•ubsequont existence and operation. The 
changes made In the law need not here be 
referred to in detail. 

Naw L^slatlon —Part 1 (Patents) of the 
Act of iOll has been further amended by Act 
Vll of 1B90 and Includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
inveuHon the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as ths original appllcatloa. 

Thsterm of the Patent will be 10 years 
instead of U years. 

Patent of Addition will be wanted on the 
ai^oai patent wltiiont the payment of 
addtUonM renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are nrhde tor the nse of an 
invention by Goveonuneat. 


Government win grant Hoenoee to the pnhUo 
on applieaUon if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What conatitntes patentable tnventlmi*— 

The term Invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and Includes an Improvement, 
while manufacture Includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot bo patented , the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a ma<^1ae or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be In the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
article. 

A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing It or a method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or tor a 
ran or other textile fabric do not constltnte 
patentable inventions. 

Patents will, however, be granted for new and 
useful Inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a raacliine or article of 
manufacture or a composition of matter Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent wtiils 
metnl alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will bo inclvided in compound or com- 
position patents 

A patent may bo obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
appUed to a new object or purpose and which 
yields a now result A new contrivance or 
device applied to old obiects for producing a new 
and useful result is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new jmccss Is a new 
manufacture ; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful 
results. 

Tlie mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-mattor for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mot^anloal devloos necessary for it. 

In the case of (fiiemical Inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subieet-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
laoturlng foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and 
other useful and vendible compounds or 
compositions which can be oovered by a patent. 
It snould also be noted thst in dkemSoal 
processes the article or enbstenoe If ptrodueed 
may be old.bnt if the mode of produdim the 
known substeaoe Is new the proeem win hs 
patentable. 
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Insurance in India. 


{Figureg talenfrom the Oovernment of India Indian Imuranee Year Book 1937) 


Total Number of Companies . . 370 

Total Number of Indian Companies (Mostly Life) 232 

Total Number of Non-Indian Companies (Mostly non-Life) 147 

Average Value of Life Policy issued In 1936 with Indian Companies Ks 1,304 

Average Value of Life Policy issued m 1936 by non-Indian Companies ,, 3,148 

LIFE BUSINESS Total Business 

in lorte at the 
New Business end of 1936, 
in 1936 (liu'ludlng 


Keverslonarj 

Bonuses) 

1,261,000 

989.000 

272.000 
261 Crores 
168 ,, 

93 ,, 

13 

7 87f» ,, 

5 125 ,, 


Number of Policies Issued 273,000 

Number of Policies with Indian Companies 239,000 

Number of Policies with non Indian Companies 34,000 

Sums Assured . . 46 75 Crores 

Suras Assured with Indian Companies . 36 00 ,, 

Sums Assured wltii nun-Indlan Companies 10 75 ,, 

Premium Income 2 41 

Premium Income of Indian Companies 1 84 , 

Premium Income of non-Indian Companies 67 ,, 


NON-UFE BUSINESS 

Total Net Premium Income during 1936 

Total ,, ,, of Indian Companies 

Total ,, ,, of non-IndUn 

Total Fire Piemlum Income 

Total Marine income 

Total Miscellaneous Premium iiuome 


Es 

2 75 t'rorea 


74 „ 
2 0 „ 
1 37 ,, 
53 „ 
85 ,. 


There has been a large expansion of insurance 
bualiiess in India during tlie last deuule Tlib 
Is shown by the fact tiiat tlio total business 
remaining in force witli fiidian Life OtUces at 
the end of the year 1927 was Its 60,00,00,000 
and by tlie end of 1936, had grow'n to 
Kb 1,75,00,00,000 Tlie total new sums assured 
by the otllces lu 1936 amounted to nearly 
Ks. 88,00,00,000, the laigest of any of the 
previous ten years Again, the total life assii- 
rauoe iiioomo of Indian companies was 
Ka. 4,29,00,000 In the year 1927 . while In 
1030 It was Its 11.35,00,000, a figure which 
exceeded the yrecodlug year's income by over 
Ks. 2,00,00,000. 

DISTRIBUnON OF COMPANIES 

The total number of companies which arc 
subject to the provisions of the Indian Life 
Assuranoe Companies Act of 1912 and tiie 
Indian Insurance Companies Act of 1928 was 
379 according to the Indian Insuiaucc Year 
Book 1937.’* Of this total 232 are constituted 
lu ludla and the rest abroad. The total number 
of ludhm Life Olhcos whlcli are subject to the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act is 213, 
178 being proprietary and 35 mutual 

Of the 232 Indian Compaulos, Bombay 
heads the list of Provinces wltli 69 companies, 
Bengal comes second with 60. Other provinces 
have the following number of companies — 
Madra.s, 41 , the Punjab, 30 ; the United Pro- 
vinces, 12 , Delhi 10 . the Central Provinces, 
5 ; Bihar, 4 , Sind and AJmer-Merwara, 3 each , 


Assam and Burma, 2 eacii , and the North 
West Frontier Piovlnce, 1 Out of tlie 147 
null Indian Companies 70 were (om>titnted 
in the United Kingdom, 30 In the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 17 in the Continent of 
Europe, 16 in tiie United States, 9 in Japan, 
and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on life 
assurance business only They are 185 in 
number, aud of tlie remalniug 47 Indian com- 
iiauies, 28 carry on life business along with otlier 
iusuiance business and 19 carry on insurance 
business othei tlmn life Most of the non- 
Indian companies carry on insurance business 
other tliun life Out of the total number of 
147 nou-iiulian loinpaules, 122 carry on in- 
surance busluess other than life, 12 carry on 
life business only and 13 carry on life business 
along witli other insurance business Of the 
latter 26 companies, 10 are constituted in the 
United Kingdom, 7 in the British Dominions 
and Colonies aud 1 each in Germany and 
Swltzeilaud. 

During the year 1936, 4 Indian companies 
were establislied with the object of transacting 
life assurance business aud 2 commeuced life 
assurance business under the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act Of these companies, 
2 were established in the Bombay Presidency, 
2 in Bengal, and 1 each in Madras and the 
Punjab During the last five years, the number 
of new life assurance comj^ies formed in 
India is approximately 90 As against these 
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new coinpaaie<^, 21 companies went into liquida- 
tion during the same period of which over 
a liaif were established in Sind and came to 
grief mainly on account of the unsound business 
they were transacting on the dividing plan 

DIVIDING INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Some Indian cuinpanics tranaait life assuram% 
business on the dividing plan under which tlie 
sum assured is not fixed but depends on the 
division of a (lortion of each gear’s premium 
intoine amongst tiie tluims arising in that 
jear Tlie dtfects ol di\idlng Inhiirance busi- 
ness aie man\ Most of the companies ahiih 
ttansacted dividing Insurance business lualised 
that the> could not lontinue this business tor 
long This ilas-s of di\iding business us >vcll 
as the oilier on the cill system has been pro 
liiblted under tiie new Insurame Act, 1938 
“It is accord inglv hlglily essential that those 
(ompanies whlcli stUl transact tills class of 
business should stop it forthi*lth and (oiisult 
actual lea withja \lew to converting their existing 
business into old bury life asauiamx* business 
on sound principles," dei lares the ' Insurance 
^ ear Book ” 

PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

In addition to the insuranc'e comnanlos which 
are subject to the pro>i3iou8 of the two Aits 
of 1912 and 1928, there are 554 societies wlilcli 
are registered under the Provident Insmnnce 
Societies Alt, 1912 and transait mostly dividing 
insurance business flie rcunarks about 
‘Dividing Insurance Business’* are applii'Hblc 
to these societies also Very few' of the existing 
provident societies arc survivors of those which 
a quarter of a century ago nuiuberod aliout 
1,200 When the Provident Societies Ait of 
1912 was passed, the majority of these societies 
ceased to exist Of the existing 551 societich, 
290 are establisiied iu Bengal, 47 In the Bombay 
Presidency, 60 in the Madras Presidency, 82 
in the Punjab and 26 in Sind, and the romuinmg 
societies are scattered oyer the othei provinces 
of India 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS 

The total new life assurance business (ex- 
cluding business on the dividing plan) etiected 
iu India during the year 1936 umouiited to 
273,000 policies assuring a sum of Its 46} crorcs 
and jielding a premium iucoino of Its 241 


lakhs, of which the new bustneas done by Indian 
companies amounted to 239,000 policies assuring 
a sum of Rs 36 crores and having a premhim 
income of Hs 184 lakhs The share of the 
British eomfianles iu respect of new sums 
assured was Rs 4i) cTores, of the Doiniiitou 
and Colonial coiniiauies Rs 6k crores, of the 
single lieriiuin company Rs 1 crore and of the 
single Sw Iss Company Ks jj crore 
The average sum assured under the new 
poiic ies Issued bv Indian companies was Hs 1,504 
and under tliose Issued bj nou ludlan companies 
Rs 3,148 

'riie txitul life assurance business edeoi^ed In 
India and reucslnlng iu force at tlie end of 
1936 amounted to 1,261,000 poliolc's assuring 
a total sum of Ks 201 croies, including rever- 
sionary Ikjuus additions and liavliig a premtuni 
income of Hs 13 i rores Uf this tlio share of 
Indian companies is repreHCiited by 989,000 

K ullcies assuring a sum of Rs 168 crores and 
avltig a premium income of Rs 7i crorcn, 
ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Annuity liuslucss continues to be slight in 
India This class of business, fur various 
reasons, docs not apjiear to be os popular as 
in the West The total new annuity buslneaa 
elfeited during tlie year 1936 was for tlie amount 
of Rs 14| lakhs ))er aimum, of which the sliate 
of Indian cxunpaiiles was its 30,000 i>er annum. 
The bitiil annuity businuss icmalnlng in force 
at tlic end of that year w is foi tlie amount 
of Rs 86 lakhs per annum of whlcli tlie amount 
payable by Indian companies was Rs 12 laklis 
per annum Home Indian Dlfu Dfilces have 
extended tlieli operations outside India, mostly 
in Brltisii Kast Africa, (.'eyloii and Straits 
bettiements Tlic total new sums assured by 
these ofliies outside India In 1936 uuiouuted 
to Ks lj| ( rores yielding a prcmilum income 
ol 11 lakhs and the total sums assured, including 
reversionary bonus additlniiH icmaliiiiig In 
force at the end of 1936, amounted to Rs 7 
crorcs having a premium income of Rs. S6| 
luklib * 

The total new sums assured by Indian Life 
Ofilccs in 1936 amounted to nearly Rs 88 
crores and exceeded the previous year’s figure 
by Ra 5 crores 


INDIAN LIFE OFnCES' BUSINESS 


The following tabic shows Uie >ew Business effected by Indian Life Dilices duilng each year 
since 1926, the Total Business remaiiiiitg in force at the end of the year, tlio Total Life 
Assurance Income of Indian Companies and the Life Assurance Lunds 



Xew business of 

Total business of 

’J’rdal idfc 

Life Assurance 
Funds of Indian 
Companies, 

Year 

Indian Life 

ludlan Life Offices 

Assuraiitc Income 

Offices written 

remaining iu force ut 

of Indian Compa- 


during the year. 

the end of tlie year 

riles 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

1926 

10 36 crores 

53 trorcfl 

3 32 crores 

1 3 75 crores. 

1927 

12 77 „ 

60 „ 

4 29 „ 

15 71 „ 

1928 

15 41 „ 

71 „ 

4 23 „ 

17 16 „ 

1929 

17 29 „ 

82 „ 

4 92 „ 

18 73 „ 

1930 

lb 50 „ 

89 „ 

5 40 „ 

20 52 „ 

1931 

17 76 „ ! 

98 „ 

5 87 ,, 

22 44 

1932 

19 66 „ 

106 „ 

6 88 „ 

25 07 „ 

1933 

24 83 „ 

119 „ 

8 15 ,, 

28 71 „ 

1034 

28 92 „ 

137 „ 

8 34 ,, 

31 87 „ 

1935 

82 81 „ 

162 „ 

9 33 „ 

i 85' 19 „ 

1936 

37 80 „ 

175 „ 

11 35 „ 

40 24 
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The total deposits made by Indian Life 
Offloea with the ileeerve Dank of India, Calcntta, 
under section 4(1) of the Indian Life Assurance 
Ckunpanies Act. 11)12, up to the Slst December, 
1987, amounted to Government securities of the 
face value of Its 1,94,77,000 as against securities 
of the face value of Its 1,73,88,000 In deposit 
on the 31st December 193(1 

TOTAL LIFE INCOME 

The total life assurance income of the Indian 
companies in 1U30 amounted to Rs 11 35 
crores and exceeded the preceding year’s income 
by over two crores The income consisted 
of As 844 lakhs under premiums, As 173 laklis 
under interest and As 118 lakhs under other 
receipts 

LIFE FUNDS AND INTEREST YIELD 

The life assurance funds increased by As 4J 
crores during 1936 and amounted to As 40] 
crores at the OJid of that year Tlio average 
rate of interest earned on the Hie funds dining 
the year after deduction of income tax at tlic 
source, was 4| per cent 

The net rates of inteicst realised by the 
Indian Life (Alices in ouch of the past six years 
are as follows — 

Year 1931 1032 1933 1034 1035 1930 

Aate of 

Interest . 5 42 5 38 5 17 5 08 4 03 4 09 
POST OmCE INSURANCE FUND 
Besides the Indian Life Oliicc'i, there are 
some pension funds, mostly cuimccted wdth 
Government services, whidi aic exempt from 
the operation of the Indian Life Assuiancc 
Companies Act of 1012 Thu Indian Post Olllcc 
Insurance Fund is also exempt from tlie operation 
of that Act The I’ost Oilieo insurance Fund 
was instituted by the Government of India in 
1883 for the benedt of the postal employees, 
but gradually udndssion to it lias been tluowu 
open to almost all classes of Government servants 
who are Anployed on civil duties 'Phe fol- 
lowing are some of the important particulars 
relating to tiie business of tiio Fund for the year 
ending 31st Marcli, 1937 —total number of 
uoUcles 94,688 , total sums ivssured and bonuses 
Aa 19,56,73,000 , total income As 1,02,09,000 , 
Life Assurance Fund As 7,45,34,000 

NONJJFE BUSINESS 

The net Indian premium income of all com- 
panies under insurance business other than 
fife assurance during 1936 was As 2f crores 
of which the Indian companies' share was 
As. 74 lakhs and that of tiie nou-lndiau com- 
panies As 2 crores 

The total amount is composed of As 137 
lakhs from Are, As 52 lakhs irom marine and 
As. 85 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business 

The Indian (x>mpanle3 recielved As 36 lakhs 
from fire, As 11 lakhs from marine, and As 27 
lakhs from miscellaneous Insuranoe business 
The non-Indian companies received As 101 
lakhs from Are, As 42 lakhs from marine, 
and Ba 58 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 


From the net Agures given above It is nc^ 
possible to form a correct estimate of the total 
business effected in India as a considerable 
portion of Indian business of both Indian 
and non-Indian companies is re-insured outside 
India Tiie Indian companies which transact 
a substantial amount of marine insurance 
business also operate outside India These 
companies hod a net premium income of As 7U 
laklis in 1936 from business outside India 


ASSETS OF COMPANIES 


The following is a summary of the aiaets 
of Indian Companies — 

As. 

Mortgages on property 1,95 lakhs 

Loans on jKilic les within their sur- 
render value 4,40 ,, 

Loans on stocks and sliares, etc 14 ,, 

Indian Government Securities 25,84 

Secuiltles of Indian States 33 ,, 

Britlsli (.lolonlnl end Foreign 
Government Securities 43 ,, 

Muulciml, Port and Improvement 

Tru«t Securities, etc 4,93 „ 


Shares in Indian Companies 3,40 ,, 

[ Land and House Property 2.96 ,, 

Agents’ balances, outstanding pre- 
miums, outstanding and accrued 
interest, etc 2,32 ,, 

Deposit, cash and stamps 2,19 „ 

Miscellaneous . 1.32 ,, 


5U,21 „ 


It will be seen tliat the bulk of the investments 
are In stock exclunge securities which constitute 
about 70% of the total assets and amount 
to As 34J crores after allowing for an investment 
Huctuatton fund of As 76 lakhs provided for 
in the balance sheets 


The total assets in India of non-Indian 
companies amount to As 49 crores The bulk 
of this amount — As 38 crores — represents the 
Indian assets of companies constituted in the 
United Kingdom and As 10 crores those of 
companies constituted in the Dominions and 
I Colonies The Indian asseta of the American 
companies amount to As 2 lakhs, those of the 
Continental companies to As 27 lakhs, of the 
Japanese to As 7 lakhs and of the Javanese 
to As 1,000 only Out of thia total amount 
of As 49 crores, As 44 crores te|Hreaent Indian 
assets of companies which carry on life assurance 
business in Indian either solely or along with 
other insuranc'e business. 

Tiie expenses of management of Indian 
companies in 1936 was 24 1 per cent of the total 
income as against 24 8 in 1935 In 1918 the 
percentage w'as 18 0 

The dividend to sliareholders in 1936 was 7 
percent as^inst 5 In 1935 It was the lowest 
in 1915, 1919, 1924, and 1930 being 3. and the 
highest In 1928 being 1 8. 
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CLAIMS AND VALUATIONS 

In lOlS the dainu) by death were responsible 
for 32 9 per cent of the companies' ou^, and 
those by survlvance for only 9 7 In 1923, 
the figures were by death, 21 0, and by 
survlvance, 15 7 In 1933, the respective 
figures were 13 9 and 18 3, and in 1036, they 
were 13 6 and 12 8 

One hundred and Blxty-fl\e Life Offices sub- 
mitted their accounts and business returns for 
the year 1986 under the provisions of the Indian 
Life Assurance Companies Act The Insurance 
Year Book contains the results of the latest 
valuations of 91 of these Life Offices, a majority 
of which have undergone more tlian one >alna- 
tion Tlie valuations disclosed a surplus In the 
case of 72 companies and deficit in the case of 
19 companies The total surplus of these 72 
companies amounted to Es 4,11,00,000. of which 
Rs. 3,65,00,000 was alloaited to pollr> -holders 
and Rs 80,00.000 to shareholders and the balance 
was either set aside as an additional reserve or 
was carried forward unappr<*prlotod The 
deficit in the case of 10 companies amounted to 
Rs 6,26,000 Of these the deficit in the case 
of 17 companies, was covered by the paid-up 
capital, thus proving their solvency but preclud- 
ing the payment of bonus or dividend In the 
case of the remaining two coinpaiiles, the deficit 
was not covered by available assets, and they 
were taking steps to transfer their business to 
other Life Offices 

NEW INSURANCE LEGISLATION 

Fundamental changes have been made in the 
Insurance Law by the new Insurance A(t which 
came Into operation on July Ist 1939 

The Central Government liavo adopted legis- 
lation regarding compulsory third party motor 
Insurance, as a result of the report made by the 
Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee The 
Ontral Government have, however, left It to the 
Provincial Government to i)\4 this provision Into 
effect within four years of me date of the Act 


coming into force The Act came into force on 
July 1st 1039. As a result of •comprehensive 
enquiries made by the Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committee In all quarters of India, it was found 
that the rate of deaths per motor vehicle was 
at least 93 per 10,000 compared with 69 '4 
(the highest figure) in Italy and 7 4 (the lowest) 
in New Zealand. 

The figures for nou-fatal accident In India 
were also found to bo high, thougli there is 
reason to believe that a large number of such 
accidents were not reported 

The Committee pointed out that the introduc- 
tion of tompnhory lnsuranc»} will not suffice by 
Itself to eradicate the dangerous Incidental to 
motor transport. If stops were not taken to 
minimise the number of accidents, any scheme of 
compulsory insurance might fail because of Its 
expense. 

One qtjotatlon will serve to show how necessary 
are the proposals urged In the Report — 

■* We have received evidence that overloading 
of public vehicles, both passenger and goods, la 
common W'e ourselves observed, at a place 
I in Bind, a bus full Inside, with a heavy load of 
luggu.iige on the roof and a further complement 
of passengers on top Goods vehicles arc 
frequently icjaded beyond the maker’s npeoiftca- 
tlons, with a dangerous strain on their machinery 
particularly the brakes. 

We were Informed In Bombay that accidents 
had been caused by stich vehicles bringing down 
the ghats, loads which were In excess of the 
limit of safety In Karachi town the statiitlea 
show thiit on an average every goods lorry 
plying in the town lias an accident Involving 
iDjury to a person once every 16 months." 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

bo<lal Insurance Legislation is foreshadowed 
by the Bombay Government for certain types of 
workers and for this purpose statistics and 
other data are being collected 
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The graduaf evolution oi the present ftnenclal 
organlBatlon of India Is In many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and rosponslble only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Vlw^royalty of Lord Curron.who was 
so Jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of tliclr rlgl»t to correspond dirert with the 
Secretary of State for India This system 
was found top-heavy in the davs of Ids succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts " with 
the Provincial Governments, and later In the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility whlih had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the groat reform scheme cmlx>dled 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practUnI reasons, Pro-j 
vlnclal finance was entirely separated from the 
flnanccs oi the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters In their own financial houses 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirelv witliout 
contributions from the Provinces These con- 
tributions were fixed in tbo shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Qovornments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India In cash. They varied 
between lhr)vlaco and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
ororea of rupees This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re-j 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that It was starved In consequence There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fust as 
the finances of tlm Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Bndget in 1028-29. 

But this did not end the discussion indeed 
It was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing beads of 
revenue those which issue from taxes on In- 
come and customs. Tlie Provinces n ere left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with exdse 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
oousumpuon of alcoholic liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentiment towards pronibition. 
At the same time the Provinces were con- 


fronted with the great growing sourves of expen- 
diturc, like tliosc on edneation and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of courac, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Bound 
Table Conference A sub-committcc of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chalnnanshlp of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
Mt the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provlnclol Governments under the projiosod 
sdieme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible In principle would leave the Centre 
In deficit Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of ti»t share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to It But in 
view of the Incomplete data on which tlic 
estimates were made a special review Is said 
to bo necessary ot the time federation is estab- 
lished In order to fix the Initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a i>crcentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to rigiit their finances the committee suggested 
spreading tlie charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they w'cre entitled to. 

Regarding possible now sources of revenue , 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows — 

Federal 

EscUs on Tobacco— The present position 
In regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a sj'stem 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty Imposed in the near future could not 
be icliod on to yield a substantial revenue 
There Is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
Is doubtful whether a duty on the manufacture! 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to bo so largely carried on In small 
establishments and even as a domestic Industry. 
Vend llooDses and fees can obvfaMiily be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
Iroj^llion by tlio Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties In the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excise OB Matehes— The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches Is already under active 
consideration, and wc feel justified in contmplat- 
Ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation We ate adv Ised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about S orores, of which at least 
2.60 crores would be raised in British India. 
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OthMT Eackw- — It to poastble that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
In the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
Introduction of such measures in the earl) 
years of federation. 

MoBopoUes — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Round Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should bo augmented 
by a few selected monopolies From tltc fiscal 
point of view it is only In very ajiccial 
rircumstanres that a monopoly, wnetber of 
production, manufacture or sale, Is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue 
Except In so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may bo regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monojioly method could be applied 
with advantage The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
licence Public utility monopiolles stand on 
rather a different footing , but the only ncu 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us Is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical 

Commercial Stamps — In the Fed Report it 
was observed that "There Is much to be 
said for fcderallsing Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made In the past," 
but no definite rot ommondatlon was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole wc cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps shoxild bo assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been inrtuenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
Imposition of federal stamp duties In the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
Involved. We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the Btatei, 
it might be found desirable to Include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend tliat j 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

CorporalioB Tax — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that. If a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered In 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies In British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

ProvinciaL 

Taxation of Tobacco — We have already] 
dealt briefly with this que.stlon and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction to, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex Aypof/tett 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly Industrialised , and 
as (hat development takes place an excise 
levied attihe factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 


It will be seen from our later propoeato in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federaltoa* 
tion of tobacco e.xctoe would not predude the 
Federal Government from asdgnlng the proceeds 
to the Units, if It so desired. 

There Is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may bo expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue 

Saecasaion Dutiai —Bombay Is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Oovcmmciit which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
I succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc* 
ccssful. Wc understand that oven that 
Government would have preferred that leglsla* 
tIon should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should bo classed among 
taxes leviable by tlie Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units , but clearly the tacts 
wonld not justify reliance on them as a source 
of rcvctnie In the near future (Here It may be 
noted that Iti 11138 the Oovermuent of India 
deputed a special officer. Sir Alan Lloyd, of the 
Contrul Bojird of Revenue, to conduct an investi- 
gation into the poHsibllitieH of Instituting a 
sjfctem of (leatli duties In India The upshot of 
the Investigation was tliat the Government of 
India decided not to proceed writh the proposal 
to impose death duties, as most provincial 
Oovarnments were opposed to It ) 

Tsnniiuil Taxes. — Wo have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from tlie proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
Wc are not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal source of reveuuc 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomss. — We 
have not considered the broad Issues of policy 
involved In the taxation of agricultural Incomes, 
but wo have oonsidcred, as we wore commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of " the 
iMBsibUity of empowering individual Provinces, 
(f they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural inoomes," 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces For the some reason, we think 
thiit this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating In the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no dlffl- 
oulty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non -agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the as lessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he Is liable on 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted la the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be potttble 
for either the Federal ora Provincial Oovenuaeni 
to take into eonsideratlott inoome not UaMa to 
taxation by it, except with the consent mid 
oo-operation of the other CKrvoniinent. 
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We ue awaxe of no reliable data for eatimatlng 
tlie yield of such taxation (Here it may be 
noted that during 1938 more than one Provincial 
Government expressed its intention of taxing 
agrlcuitural incomes. The Government of 
Bihar took steps to Introduce Isolation to this 
end. while the Governments of Bombay and 
Madras were known to be examining the 
position ) 

Niemeytf Report* 

A necesaarv prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Eeforms was an Investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial sitna- 
tion and prospects of India. The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Nlemeycr whose 
report was published in April 1938 The 
Beport pmposed Immediate financial assistance 
from the be^nning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provlnceB partly in the form of cash 
subventlonsandpartlyin the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1980, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the Jute growing provinces of a further 
12^ per cent, of the Jute tax 

Annual cash subventions are as follows 
To the U. P. Rs 25 lakhs for 6 years only, 
to Assam Rs 80 lakhs, to Orissa Rs 40 lakhs, 
to the N. W. F Province Rs 100 lakhs (sub- 
iect to reconsideration after 6 years), and 
to Bind Rs. 105 lakhs to bo reduced by stage** 
after 10 years. 

The total {^proximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by wr Otto Nlemeycr Is as follows 
Bengal Rs.' 75, Bihar Rs. 25, 0 P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N. W. f. Province Rs. 110, Orissa 
Rs. 50, Bind Rs. 105, and U. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs. 192 lakhs 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs 5 lakhs bv six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 


the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act, The centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the movinces so that finally SO per cent, 
of the distributable total has b^n rellnqulahed 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 

As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from Income-tax, Sir Otto Nlemeycr recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division * — ^Madras 15, Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 16, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P 
5, Assam 2, N. W. F. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Nlemeycr suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
years from beginning of provincial aiitonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, wltbiu the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. Els remarks 
on this point wore : — 

** The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that In five years' time the railways may merely 
cease to be In deficit Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
proviucos are entitled to expect 

" I believe that both the early establlsbment 
of eilectivo co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in Itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem." 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


India. In common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic billiard 
which began in 1030 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1031 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the yeor and a supplementary Budget oon- 
taiaing fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When sir George Schuster faced tlie L^lslative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression , coupled with 
dvif disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-81 These 
estimates showsd a surplus of Rs. 80 lakhs ; the 
revised estimates worked npto a deficit of 
Rs. 13.50 crores, which theTinanea Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. 

Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must (ace a fall in 
tax revenue, as oomparM with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs 18.16 
enres, Including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and crores in tawome-tax. The total 


deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rb 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rb 118 lakhs This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs. 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announeed 
a cut of Rs 175 lakhs In army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs. 98 lakhs 
In civil expenditure, making a total saving o( 
Rs. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs. 14 51 crores, which be 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

Supplenentary Budget.— It soon beesm< 
evident that the worsening of the trade depressloi 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estlmatea in th4 
February budget, and in September Sir Qootg* 
Schuster came before the Legislative Aasambl] 
with a Supplementary Finance >B111. H< 
proposed to deal with the sttnatloa on thrw 
distinct Unea, firstly, to reduce expeaditare 
secondly, to Imposp an emergmotoy out £a salaries 
and thl^y, to Impoae fresh taxatkni. 
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TK* Itn-SS BtidiM.— PreeenUngthe 1932-8S 
bndgoton March 7, ldS2, the Finance Member 
expUined that tlie drcumstancee were somewhat 
annanal. The supplementary budget had been 
Introduced only six montlis earlier He did not, j 
therdore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions orj 
modlllcatious of tlie plan for raising revenuej 
put forward in September 1931 

Tlie 1I33-34 Bodgd.— In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
resuTta for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for tlie current year, neltlier 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad 

The 1934«3S Budget — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1034-35 it was necessary to 
And means of Improving the posillou to the 
extent of Rs 153 lakhs The Finanrc Member 
anuounoed the linpotdtiou of nn ex<iso duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver Import by 2^ annas 
to 5 annas per ounce and the abolition of the 
export duty on raw hides Aimounclug tluit the 
Hovornment intended to hand over luilf the 
Jute export duty to the jute pnxiuclng Pioviu- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
Imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Ks 2-4-U per gross of boxes on nmUhes made 
in British India Favourable diangea in postal 
and telegraph charges were aniiouuc ed. 

The 19%-36 Bodget — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction The Kil v er duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce The exjiort duty I 
on raw skins was abolished The remaining I 
surplus of Rs 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first, { 
In restoring the emergency tuts in pay, and ! 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on| 
income-tax This surcharge was reduced by 
one-third , the cost was Rs 1,36 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs 6 lakhs 

The 1936-37 Budget.— In opening the 1936- 
37 budget the Finance Member announced that 
the final accounts lor 1984-35 had exceeded the 
anticipated surplus of Rs 327 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Rs 4,95 lakhs 
The revised forecast for 1935-36 also anticipated 
a surplus of Rs 242 lakhs For 1930-37 the 
revenue expected was Rs 87,35 lakhs 

The Finance Member then announced that the 
remaining sum of Rs 1,97 lakhs from 1935-36 
would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 
to help out the finances of the first vear of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
disposed of in two ways First, the remaining i 
surcharge on income-tax and supertax was cut 
by a half, leaving it at one-twelfth of the original 
figure farther, income-tax on Incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs 2,000 a year was abolished i 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas- j 
ing the weight of the one -anna letter from half 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional j 
haii-anna for every additional tola The j 
eHect of these changes was to reduce the surplus 
to Hs 7 lakhs I 


The 111749 Be^— Shortly the story of 
the 1937-38 Budget speeiih was that lor the 
year about to close an anticipated snrplua 
of Rs. 6 lakhs had turned into a deficit of Bs. 197 
lakhs. This disappointment was largely due 
to smaller receipts from customs and Inoome-tax. 
i For the year about to open it was shown that 
it was necessary to fill up a gap of Rs. 158 lakhs, 
whioli would have been Rs. 342 lakhs except 
for an amount available In the revenue reserve 
fund This prospective deficit was met by a series 
of imports The import and excise duties on 
sugar and silver were raised On sliver, both 
duties were raised from two annas an ounce to 
tliree annas an ounce On sugar tliere was an 
increase In the excise duty on lhand$an sugar 
from tt*n annas per cwt to Rs 1-6 per cwt., 
and on sugar otlier than lAandsan or palmyra 
irom Rs 1-5 i>cr cwt to Rs 2-0 per cwt At the 
same time, the import duty on sugar was raised 
from Rs. 0-1-0 per cwt to the rate at which the 
excise duty was lovlublo on sugar other than 
khandsan or palm>Ta p/iw Rs, 7-4 per cwt. 
Further, the existing suit duty which was due 
to explie was continued for another year l4a8tly 
lertaiu changes wore introduced in the postal 
rates for bookjpatterii and sample packets, and 
for parcels Tlie existing rates of income-tax 
and super-tax were continued lor a furtiier period 
of a year 

TJm 1838-39 Budget. — Introducing the 1988- 
30 Budget, the Finance Member explained that 
expenditure for the year about to close had 
been increased through the cost of military 
operations made necessa^ in Wazirlstan which 
totalled Bs 176 laktis Tiie results showed that 
the financial year would require Rs 109 lakhs 
from Revenue Reserve Fund to balance the 
Budget When it was introduced the estimate 
was tor a nominal surplus of Rs 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Revenue Reserve Fund 
of Ra 184 lakhs 

Reveaue for 1938-39 was expected to be 
I Rs 85,92 lakhs, with expenditure at Rs 85,83 
lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs 0 lakhs Mo 
clianges in the taxation system were proposed, so 
that the 1938-39 Budget was generally regarded 
as a statuB quo budget, although it had certain 
special features in respect of defence expenditure 
and the financing of provincial autonomy. 

Mm CO. — The outstanding feature of the 
Budget was the increase in defence expenditure. 
Bs 38 lakhs of Increase was to be taken from 
the ordinary revenue. An additional sum of 
Rs 80 lakhs was to be expended representing a 
free balance in the Defence Reserve Fund and 
balances in the military expenditure equalisa- 
tion funds not immediately required. This sum 
would finance improvements in India’s coastal 
defences, the erection of a ^etory to make India 
self-sufficient In the of high explosives 

and would pay for a schei / mechanisation Of 
certain Indian units consldera^n. 

The sum of £100,000 i^'year hitherto paid 
to the British Government towards the naval 
defence of India wis no longer to be paid. The 
British Govemmfent agreed to forego the 
amount on condition that the Government of 
India maintained a seagoing fleet of not less than 
I six modern escort vessels to be free to co-operato 
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with t^e Boyal T^favy for the defeace of India 
and, in addition, to fulfil their responsibility for 
local naval defence of Indian ports. 

The Finance Member's chief aims in connection 
with the 1938-3d Budget were to find the money 
required to pay for the inauguration of Provincial 
autonomy and to hand over to the Provinces as 
large a share of revenue as possible, while at the 
same time safeguarding the Central finances on 
which the progress and prosperity of the Centre 
and the Provinces alike depend While the 
separation of Burma caused a net loss of 
Bs 2^ crorcs, the payments to the Provinces 
under the Neimeyer Award had that year 
amounted to Bs 1,98 lakhs Thus to start the 
Provinces iu a sound state their previous debts 
to tlie Centre weie to a considerabie extent 
cancelled and the remainder consolidated at a 
lower rate of interest, at a loss to the Centre, 
but of course with a corresponding gain to thej 
Provinces of about a crore Additional grants- 
In-aid to deficit Provinces araoimtod to Bs 66 
lakhs and there were additional payments, 
from the proceeds of the Jute duty of Bs 64 
lakhs besides Bs 2,19 lakhs on account of the 
original 60 per cent of this duty. Then with 
the improvement in railway revenues a start was 
mode on the dlstributiou of income-tax receipts 
to the Provinces — Bs 1,38 lakhs in 1938-39 
and an expected Bs 1,28 lakhs In 1930-40 

With only a nominal surplus at tlm end of 

1938- 89 there could be no question of reducing 
taxation Nor could anv further tentral grants 
be afforded for rural do\elopmcnt Since 
the main respousiblUty for social and economic 
betterment had devolved on the Provinces, the. 
Centre’s primary obligation was to hand 
over as much revenue as possible to the Pro- 
vincial Qoveruments for them to 8]>ead on their 
own schemes of rural development and on other 
ameliorative measures A good Sturt was 
made that year and the steps taken to ensure 
the soundness of the Central finances were 
designed to provide for tlie continuance of the 
task of releasing 7 crores of Income-tax to the 
Provinces to the fullest extent possible. 

TIm 1939-40 Budget.— Presenting the 1930-40 
Budget, the Finance Member stated that the 
position as at March 31, 1939 disclosed a net. 
deficit of Bs 2,66 laklis. This would be met out ' 
of the sum of Bs 3,00 laklis provided iu the 
1038-39 Budget for reduction or avoidance of 
debt, which meant tliat there would be virtually 
no debt repayment from revenue during the your 
about to olose, though fortunately there would be 
no net addition to indebtedness The basic 
reason for tlie deficit was the trade recession 
during the past year which had resulted iu a 
drop m receipts from Customs Duties of Bs 3,67 
lakhs On the Expenditure side there was a 
net diminution of Bs 1,18 laklis, made up of a 
reduction of Bs 18 laklis In Civil Estimates 
oounterbalanced by ^ increase of Bs. 1,00 lakhs 
la Defence Servicedmincreasod receipts came 
from Central Excise Wuties, Corporation Tax, 
Taxes on Income and^pium Duties , decreases 
were recorded by Currency and Mint, and 
Ballwaya’ contribution. The net result was { 
as stat^ above. { 

Revenue.— Turning to the financial year i 

1939- 40, total revenue estimates amounted to I 


t Bs 82,15 lakhs as compared to Bs 88,00 In 
the revised estimates for the past year Customs 
Duties were estimated to yield Ks 40,10 lakhs as 
agahist the last year’s revised estimates of 
Bs 40,14 laklis The funner figure allowed for 
a sum of Bs 39 lakhs payable to the States of 
Cochin and Travancore as their share of the 
customs revenue of Cochin Port, so they were 
I really budgeting under customs for an Increase 
I of Bs 35 lakhs The estimate for Central Excise 
duties, at Ks 8,28 laklis, followed the previous 
revised estimates with minor variations The 
main component of this figure was Bs 4,00 lakbs 
from the duty on sugar As a result of a proposed 
(liange In the 8>stem of levying excise on 
Uiandmn sugar, an im reuse of Bs 51 lakhs aas 
expected undei this head, this increase being 
included in the previous figure of Ks 4,00 
luklis 

The new system of Income-tax, based upon the 
Income-Tax (Amendment) Act and the " slab 
tern” of assessment (foi details of which see 
under Income Tax”) was expected to yield 
an Increase of Bs 1,31 laklis over the previous 
yeai But after allowing for the decline in trade 
the net increase would be only Bs 50 lukiis 
The Posts and Telegraphs Department, it was 
antU Ipated, would produce an extra Rs 12 laklis 
over the year 1938 39 

Expenditur* — On the Expenditure side, the 
total figure was lls 82,65 lakhs, or Its 3,00 lakhs 
less than the revised estimates for the previous 
yeai This was largely explained by cfecreases 
of Bsl,73 lakhs under Interest Charges and 
Rs 1.00 lakhs under Defemie, coupled with the 
( ontinuance of certain economy measures The 
Defence Budget stood at Bs 45,18 laklis, the 
reduction already mentioned being due to three 
heads ( I ) The receipt of an additional 1,500,000 
under the Gairaii contribution from the BcltUh 
Exchequer, (2) The transfer to the Imperial 
Establishment of four British Battalions, one 
Cavalry Regiment and five Tank Compaulea 
and (3) Drawing on military Sinking Funds to 
the extent of lls 49 lakhs Under Interest 
Charges, sav lugs were possible tlirough reduced 
bonuses payable on Post Office Cash Certificates, 
and through a large scale conversion operation 
the previous summer Thus, on the basis of tlie 
adoption of the new rates foi Income-tax, etc , 
and c)f the maintenance of exlfttliig taxation, tlie 
position as at March 31, 1940 would be as follows 
Bovonue, Bs 82,15 lakhs Expenditure, Bs 82,65 
lakhs. Prospcctiv 0 Deficit, Bs 50 lakhs 

Changes — This prospective deficit the 
Finance Member proposed to meet by an increase 
of 100 pel cent in the taiiff duty on imported 
raw cotton The previous duty was six pica 
per lb , it was raised to one anna per lb As 
foreign cotton was entering the country at the 
rate of 700,000 bales per annum, this doubling 
, of the duty w'as estimated to yield 1U.65 lakhs 
thus converting the prospective deficit into a 
nominal surplus of lls 5 lakhs 

The other clianges embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of Income-tax and super tax 
drawn up on the “ slab system,” and a decrease 
in the exercise duty ou khandtan sugar from one 
rupee to eight annas per cwt. At the same 
time, the definition of factory ” in the Sugar 
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Excise Dutj' Act was altered to omit anv refer - 1 lakhs For the rest, It was provided that the 
eace to the number of men employed, thus 1 existing Inland postage rates and the exlatlng 
bringing all kltatidsun factories within it and I salt duty should be continued fur a further period 
raising the actual >ield from the excise l>y its 51 1 of one jear. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summer} of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1088-80 and 
1939-40 — 


( In lakhs of rupeet.) 


Excess of Revenue over Expenditure 
New Loan 

Treasury Bills issued (net) 

Post Office Casii Certihoates (net) 

Post Oltice Savings Bank DejKisits (net) 

Other Unfunded Debt (net) 

Discount Sinking Fund 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Railway Depreciation Fund 

Posts and Telegraplis Renewals Reserve Fund 

Telephone Development Fund 
Defence Reserve and Eqimlisutlon Fund 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

Other Deposits and Advances (uet) 


Total 

OPEMNO BiLAhOE 
GRAND TOTAL 


Capital Outlay — 

Railwa} 3 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Civil 

Commutation of Pensions 

Dlschaige of Permanent Debt 
Civil Aviation 

Economic deveiopment and Improvement of rural areas 
Broadcasting 

Development In tribai areas in the N W F P 
Loans £0 public (net) 

Payments to Reserve Bank for Surplus Silver 

Transfers through Reserve Bank (net) 

Provincial requirements (uet) 


Total 
CLO siNQ Balance 


Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 

1938 39 1 

1938-39 

1939-40. 

9 

—2,65 

6 


26,31 


5 00 

6,70 

—6,00 

— J.50 

— 62 

—60 

«.64 

4 70 

6.02 

—4,25 

-4.56 

—3,06 

i,l7 

14 

1,18 

3.00 

3,00 

8,00 

5,9J 

5,04 

0.33 

4 

5 

1 

2 10 

2,16 

—35 

— 1,50 

--44 

—1,05 

—75 

—1.06 


1.71 

35 

’—14 

i,5C7 i 

39,18 

11,21 

9,41 

11,31 

9.47 

25,08 

50,49 

20,68 

G,83 

5,53 

4,76 

2,72 

2,70 

18 

20 

11 


—4 

—7 

—10 

8,02 

29,69 

3,17 

23 

21 

17 

30 

26 

86 

13 

9 

7 

2 

0 


—69 

—1,12 

”—49 

500 

5,00 

6,00 

—1,39 

—1.44 

’—1,18 

16,33 

41,02 

11,98 

8,75 

9,47 

8.75 

i 

25,08 

60,40 

20,68 


GRAND TOTAL 
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GMwral SutMOMit of tho Rovobm and Expooditiiro. 

[ In thousands of Bnpcef ] 


— 

Revised Estimate, 
1038-39 

Budget Estimate, 
1939-40 

BSVSNUX— 

Rs 

Rs. 

Princifwl Heads of Eevenue— 



Customs 

40.14,00 

40,65,00 

Central Excise Duties 

8,25,00 

8,28,00 

Corporation Tax 

1,87,00 

1,88,00 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

12,07,00 

12,88,00 

Salt 

8,33,00 

8,36,00 

Opium 

52,64 

49,15 

Other Heads 

1.01,03 

1,01,36 

Total— Vjiinch'al Hpads 

72,70,67 

73,54,51 

Railways Net Itectlptn (as shown in lUllwaj 



iJudfiet) 

31,00,08 

31,75.66 

Irrigation Net Rfjcripts 

1,47 

77 

Posts and Telegraphs Net llecr Ipts 

74,73 

73,84 

Debt Servkcs 

68,21 

1,02,37 

63,23 

Civil Administration 

1,03,77 

Currency and Mint 

48,64 

67,22 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

82,15 

1,66,47 

30,07 

MiscellanoouB 

1,30,65 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscfllaiieous Adjustments 

5,00.54 

8,76,26 

between Central and Pro\inclttl Governments 



£xtraoi'dinar> Items 

4,05,63 

2,06,67 

Total Revenux . . 

1,19,56,76 

2,64,75 

1,21,79,95 

Deficit 

Total 

1,22,21,61 

1,21,79,95 

Exfendituue— 



Direct Demands on the Revenue 

4,25.13 

3,90,11 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue 
Railwavs Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 

18 

54 

shown In Railway Budget) . 

29 92,05 

29,62,25 

Irrigation . . 

40.26 

0,78 

Posts and Telegraphs 

78,81 

78,02 

Debt Services 

14,38,46 

12,65,66 

Civil Administration 

10,94,20 

11,04,14 

Currenev and Mint 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Im- 

36,80 

85,00 

provements . . 

2,59,94 

2,78,28 

Miscellaneous 

3,69,52 

8,52,21 

Defence Services 

Contributions and Miscellaneous adjustments bet- 

52.08,64 

58,93.26 

ween Centra] and Provincial Governments 

3,00,44 

3,06,78 

Extraordinary Items . 

1,68 

1,67 

Total Expenditure Charqkd to Revenue 

1,22,21.51 

1,21,76.79 

Surplus . . 


3,16 

Total .. 

1,22,21,51 

1,21,79,05 
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THE LAND 

The prlneiple anderlytng tbe land Revenue 
tyttein In IndU bM operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated tbue— 
tbe Government Is the eupreme landlord and 
tbe revenue derived from the land ii equivalent 
to rent On etrict theoretical grounda, ex- 
ception mav be taken to thia itatement of 
the oaae. It aervea, however, aa a aubatantiaily 
correct deaciiptlou of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter paya for it according to the value of hie 
holding Tbe official term for the method 
by wmrh tbe Land Revenue la determined la 
" dettlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
ments In India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed In perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as dlstlngulshM from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect Intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers In Bengal Into landlords occn- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Bnrope Tbe actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter 
became solely reiMnsIble for the Myment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holdins from the State. This system hae 
prevailed In Bengal slooe 1705 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1860. It also Obtains in 
certain districts of Madras 

Elsewhere tbe system of Temporarv Settle- 
ments is In operation. At Intervals of thirty 
>ear8, more or less, the land In a given district 
Is subjected to a tltorough economic survey, ou 
the basil of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by tbe Survey Depart- 
moot of the Government of India. Kach 
village area, wherever tbe Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, bos been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
tbe Permanent Settlement in Bengal tbe occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing tbe revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
tbe Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Offleer are thus described In Strachey'i Inixa 
(revised edition, 1911):— “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Governmrat demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land, lie has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of tbe oountry, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required eeveral years of oonstant 
work. The estabUshment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer*! Proceedings, and to rnneh greater 
rapidity in tbe completion of the Settlements 
All tbe work of tbe Settlement Officer is liable 
to tbe supervision of saperku officers, the 
aieesnneiita proposed by him require tbe sanction 
d the Government before they betgnne final 
In binding : and bis Indidal decisions may be 
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reviewed by tbe QvU Courts. It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may toriu the subject of 
future dispute, whether affectrng the luterests 
of the State or of tlie people. The lateutlon 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and plnee 
on record that which exists.** 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Snttlemrnt and 
tenures fall luto two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Kvehoari and Eimm- 
dar% tenures. Broadly speaking, the dlfferenee 
between the two in a fiscal sense Is that In Eyot- 
warl tracts the rj/ol or cultivator pays tbe 
revenue direct; In Z»mi)\dari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental aisessmcnt. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those In which each 
Individual occupant holds directly frero Gov- 
ernment, and those In which the land is held 
by village communities, tbe heads of the vll* 
iage being responsible for the pavment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
svstem prevails In the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and As^am, ryotwarl tenure 
is ou an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters Into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings Is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than It used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied ou the anticipated yield of tbe land 
during tile ensuing period of settlement. Bow 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
Ills holding subsequently brought about either 
by Ills own enterprise or by ‘ unearned Incre- 
ment.'* Tlie Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works Jo 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that Improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment Is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for In definite rules. 

Inddence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the rovenne charges varies 
according to the nature of tbe settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and oiroum- 
stances of the holding. Under tbe Permanent 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Tempoxary 
Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental In the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded ae 
virtually a maximum demand. In some palts 
tbe impost falls as low as 85 and even 2o per 
cent, and only rarely Is the proportion of one- 
half tbe rental exceeded. In regard to liysf- 
wan traoU It Is impossible to give any ftgiicf 
that would be generally repreeentatlve of the 
Government's share. Bat one-fifth of the 
gross produce It the extreme llnitt, hdov 
which tbe ineldenee of the revmne eharfs 
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▼ftrtes graftUy. About alxteeD yean ago, tbe 
Goyemment of India wore Invited in an influ- 
entially iigned memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gr^ produce ae the maximum Govemmrat 
demand. In reply to thU memorial and other 
representallone tbe Govcmiuent of India 
(liOrd Cnrzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion In defence ol their Land Revenue Policy 
In It was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government la already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact " and " the average rate is everyn’herc 
on tbe down grade.** This Resolntion, to- 
gether with the statemeutfl ol Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which It was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still tbe authoritative expo 
sltlon of the principles oontroUing the Land 
Revenue Policy of tiie Government of India 
In a series of proposltloua claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted ‘—(11 In Zwiwdari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of &0 
per cent, of the assets Is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess , 
(2) In the same areas the Btste docs not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landloras \ (Si In Ryotwart tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is bring 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither Immoderate nor burdensome ; (5> 
over-asseMment Is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it oaiinot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance- 
fa) Urge enhancements of revenue, when thej 
occur, to be Imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per taJUum , (t) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remlsslonb being allowed according to seasonal 
varUtlons and tbe circumstances ot the 
poople, (e) a more general resort to reduction 
of aMessments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenents. 


Id regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have beeo 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terMts of tenants a^lnst landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion ol their boldinn. Tbe Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1888 placed Important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and In 1800 
an Aot was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail tbe whole or a portion of his estote, and 
to place It beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance ot Lord Carson, em- 
bodied the principle that it Is the duty of a 
Government which derives such oonslderabls 
proportion of Its revenue from the land, to 
intertere in the Interests of the cultivating 
olaisei. lilts Aot greatly restricted the credit 
ot the cultivator by prohibiting the aUenatloo 
of his land In payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the] 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
terfi of rntmey-lenders. A good deal of legto- 


latlon affecting land tenure has been passed 
trom time to time In other provinces, end It 
has been called for more than once In Bengal 
where under the Permanent uettlement (in 
the words of tbe Resolution quoted above), 
** to tar from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, tbe Bengal cultivator was rack- 
tented, impoverished, and oppressed.** 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the lutirests 
of the latter, its own attitude toworda the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally ol the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records ot 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In tbe Administration Report of 
Uouibay tor 1911-12, it Is stated — "The 
Survey Department has cost tbe State from 
first to last many lakiis of rupees. But tbs 
outlay has beeu repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) nave thus been profitable 
to tbe Btate no less than to the Individual, 
whereas under a Zemxndarx or kindred system 
tbe State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
tbe whole of 80 years* leases.'* On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ry(H$ 
in roducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum ot time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government eonslstently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue aud Is not shown In the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungiebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

Since the coming into operation of pro> inclsl 
autonomy in April 1937, there has been a great 
Impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces, the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifjiug Zemind<tn 
rights and usages, and by alteilng the svstem of 
land revenue asscBsment To this end, legislation 
has lieen introduced in practically all the auto- 
nomous provinces during the years 1937 to 1939 
and widespread changes are in process of being 
made everywhere 

The literature on the subject is considerable 
Tbs following should be consulted by readers 
wbo require fuller information — ** Laud Reve 
nue Policy of tbe Indlau Government,** 1902 
Superintendent of Government Printing) , 
Baden Powell’s ** Land Systems of British 
India**; Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,'* (Macmil- 
lan A Oo.) ; U. Joseph ChalUey’s “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India** (Mac- 
mUlan A Co.. 1910), and the Annual AdmlnB- 
tratlon Reports of the respective Provinel*! 
Government. 
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The Bxclee revenue tn British India is deriv- ] 
ej from the manufacture and sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Hqnoni, hemp droes, toddv and opium It is 
a common place amongst eertnlu sections of tero- 
neranc** reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxtcatlns liauors os one result of British rule. 
Tlisre Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that In pre-BHUsh days the drlnklnv of splil 
tuoui liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue 

The forms of latoxicatlng liquor chiefly oon- 
Rumed are country spirit , fermented palm jnlce, 
beer made from (train ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
import^ wine, beer and spirits Country spirit Is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and \leids abotjt two-thirds of the 
rotal receipts from liquors It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue Is derived from fresh toddv 
The British Inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-8tlll 
System or in some cases a crude Familng System 
and the first steps to bring these sv stems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combing rlttht of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually graoted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it onlv enabled 
Uovemment to Impose haphazard tatation 
on the liquor traffic as a wliole bv means of 
vend fees It did not enable Govemraent to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the stlil- 
heaid duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not sf 11 ret be complete 

There were tribes of aborlcrlnos who reaarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established rivtit 
and who Mieved that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god shonid be such as hod been 
made bv their own iiands. The Introduction 
of any svstem amongst those peoples had to 
be worked %erv cautiously GiaduaJIv as 
the Ad minlsl ration began to be cxmaolidated 
the numerous native ]>ot-stllls scattered «u 
over tlie country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Goveniment enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to retniiarize its taxatian by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the DlstUlerv. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and Mipcrvlse thoronghly the manufacture of 
Its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery bv means of a system of 
transport passes establishment supervision, im- 
proved distiibutioD and vend arrangements 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order o# development 
to the imposition of StlU-bead duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of dev^opraent have been-— 


First : farms of large tracts ; Second ; farms 
of smaller areas . Third • farms of the combin- 
ed riglit to manufacture and sell at partlouler 
traces without anv exclusive privilege over a 
definite area • Fourth * farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and tiroes for dis- 
tilling and the like The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject In 
different wa\8 suited to local conditions, end 
t>o the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical In details Yet 
In Its essence and main features the Kxcw 
\d ministration In most provincei of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note Ivlng in attempts, where It has not been 
nosBihle to work with the fixed duty system 
in Its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing tliat every gallon of iplrit should hear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Stlll System 
has In Its turn been snperse<i»i by either the 
Frec-aupplv system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system Is one of 
free oomiKstitioii among the licensed distil- 
len in respect of manufacture The right m 
vend is separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district Is leased to a “imw 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still* 
heatl duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the 8tate during the term of 
the lease 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of tiie Indian Bxclae 
rommlttee of 1905-06 resulted In numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are m- 
duallv being superseded bv the Contract pis- 
tlllorv Svstem under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed ol 
bv U'uder, the rate of sMll-head duty aM 
tlie supply price to bo cluirgod are nxed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of This Is the nystem that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British Iua»- 
Tlie other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the condltlous of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an Improv^ 
of disposal of vend licenses reductions vM 
re-dlstrlbutlnns of shops nnder the guWa^ 
and control of Local Advisory Commit^ 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking oooiuraption. 

Excise was made over entirely to t|m 
Provincial Governments, and the dutim 
vary from province to 

principle in fixing these rates is the hlghMt dnty 
compatible with the preventloo of illicit 
distillation, 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and 
calleil toddy. Is used as a drink eit^ ifw 
Sr after fermentation. In Madras and Bom^ 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed let m by«qf 
tree from which it la intended to dmw llQflttr 
and from shopllceose feea. In Bengal «i4 Iwiwn 
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tl» Mie of shop lioenMt Is the sole form of I Oovemment propose during the yesr 19Z^-40 


twMtloD. Country brands of mm, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled trom grape 
Juice, etc. The mannfsotnre is carried out in 
private distilleries in vartons parts of Tndia. A 
number of breweries has been established 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 
a light beer for European and Eurasian 
RODsiimption. 

PRomBmoN. 

Since the introduction of provincial 
autonomy in April 1087, It has become the 
avowed policy in principle of all provincial 
Governments to discourage the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages, but the Congress administra- 
tions have gone further and have adopted an 
active policy of enforcing prohibition within a 
period of years The measures taken by them have 
varied from province to province, but generally 
speaking, they have taken the form of declaring 
certain areas, cither urban or rural, “ dry," 
and within those areas the production, sale and 
consumption of liquor has been banned Thus 
in Madras, the Salem district has been declared! 
"dry”, a special excise regime has been set 
up and active steps are being taken to wean 
the populace from the use of liquor Early 
reports Indicated that a considerable measure 
of success had been attained, but more recently i 
it has been oftlolally admitted that " enthusiasm 
for prohibition is waning " In the United 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam, simitar steps are being taken to 
prevent the people of certain areas from drinking 
alcohol 

In Bombay, the experiment (although the 
Government decline to regard the scheme as 
experimental, holding it to be their settled policy) 
has gone a stage further The second largest 
city in the province, Ahmedabad, has been 
officially " dry ” since September 1938, and 
It has been announced that the capitotl, Bombay, 
Is to go " dry " as from August 1939 In each 
case a system of personal permits Is allowed 
In Ahmedabad, these permits, gl\ing the right 
to consume a limited number of " units ” of 
alcohol a mouth, are granted to Europeans and 
"confirmed addicts ” In Bombay, It is proposed 
to restrict " permits V to persons of non-Asiatic 
domicile, though an appeal has been made even 
to them to conform to Indian sentiment on the 
subject In Madras, newspapers and magaxlnes 
publislted within the province are forbidden 
to publish liquor advertisementa , in Bombay, 
Oovemment propose to enact a similar law 

Although Excise is a provincial subject, it 
may be noted that foreign liquor is subject to an 
im^rt duty at the tariff rates, whlcb are set 
out in the Customs Tariff. The proceeds of 
this duty go to the Government of India, and 
there is as yet no indication that tlie Central 
authorities have adopted prohibition as a general 
principle Indeed, the prospects are tluit the 
provinces which favour prohibition will have to 
attempt their own enforcement without the 
active assistance of the Central Customs Depart- 
ment at the ports Thus the cost of enforcement, 
already high, may be increased by the need to 
employ a special Customs preventive staff 
controUed by the provinces concerned. As to 
the financial implioationa of Prohibition, they 
are far-reaohiug In Bombay Province alone, 


to sacrifice a revenne of Rs 1,40 lakhs derived 
from Exclfe, while in a full year the sacrifice 
will be in the neighbourhood of Bs. 260 lakhs 
(for total prohibition in the province), or about 
a quarter of the whole provincial revenue 
This loss it is proposed to make good by a series 
of new taxation measures A further complica- 
tion is caused by the existence of Indian States, 
whose territory is inextricable mingled with 
British India, which have not yet adopted a 
prohibitionist policy The Congress Govern- 
ments rely upon their co-operation to prevent 
smuggling, but the fact remains that in many 
States alcohol is manufactured on a large scale 
and forms a considerable proportion of the 
State revenues 

Drugs — The nsreuiio products of the hemp 
plant consumed In India fall under three main 
oaUgorins, namely ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
Oharas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storoge In Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before Issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retsl) all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually told bv auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited In the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the Ist AprP 1922. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed In all provin- 
ces In India. The drug Is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but In some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, It is drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also preva Us 
in the Ottv of Bombay and other laige towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Oovemment Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what Is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for Internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped witii 
effect from 7th April 1026. In no case are 
exports permitted without an Import certificate 
by the Government of the oountrv of Import as 
prescribed by the Leagne of Natkms. 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1026 by 
10 per cent, annually In each subsequent yesr 
unUl exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 10^. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for intemm consumption In India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This o^uin 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Qovenunents and varying Icon 
Province to Provlaoe. 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue wee Inherited by the Britleb 
Oovemmenl from Native rule, together with a 
miacellaneoue tranelt dues. Theee transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat nines in the Puniab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in llaiputana. salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Balt Bange mines contain an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated In salt strata, some of which 
are 2&0 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Ralputana supply chiefly comee 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine Is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine la also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product la known as Baragaia 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea -coast and eva- 
porated bv solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together wlMi the large volume of fresh water 
from the Of^es and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bimgal render the manufacture ot 
sea- salt diaoult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, la Imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras.' 

Broadly, one-half of the Indigenous salt is 
maonfactiired by Government Agency, and the 


rmnainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the aalt maitu* 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Oommeroe 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super* 
vision of Local QoverameDta. Special treaties 
with Native States permit of tbe free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from the l^rtu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun. on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent tbe smuggling of salt Into British India. 

From 1888-1903 tbe duty on salt was B«. 2*8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reduced to 
Ea 2 ; In 1905 to Bs. 1-8-0 ; In 1907 to Ee 1 and 
In 19ie It was raised to Ee 1-4*0 The successive 
reductions In duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent., 
between 1003-1908. In 1928 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing It again to Its 2-8. In 1924 It 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Ba 1-4-0 from March 1024 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Bs 1-9-0 with effect 
from 80th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1031, the excise duty and Import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XlV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 4^ annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1930 the 
import duty was reduced to ]| annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 
same 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
tbe country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. , In the doys ot financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and In 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1876 they were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the aviation of Lancashire 
manntactnrcrs who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
tbe abolition of all customs does In 1882 The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and In 1894 five per cent. duGes were reimposed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
In the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for tlie 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Clvl- 
linns specially chosen for this duty, before the 
Introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
191)6 Since that date, of the five Colleotorshlp 
ad tbe principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Modriui, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( t. e., “ Co- 
venanted Civilians**). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Servloe. 

Assistant Collectors In the Imperial Customs 
Service arc recruited In two ways, (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State— 19 vacan- 
cies. There are In addition a few Gazetted 
Officers In what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. Theee posts are In the gift dl 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (In the Ctov- 
emment sense of the word) service. The **iub- 
ordinate” staff is reomltcd entirely in India. 


INCOME TAX. 


The Income tax was first Imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by tbe Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9td. In the pound on all incomes 
of five bnndred rupees and upwards. Many 


chonges have from time to time been mad* In 
the system, and tbe present schedule was con- 
solidated to tbe Act of 1886. This lmpo4ed * 
tax on all Incomes derived from source* other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 mpee* and upwards tt fen 
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Rates of Income Tax. 


At the rate of five pies in tbe ropee, or About i 
ew. in tbe ponni ; on incomes between 500 end : 
2 000 rupees At tbe r&te of (our pies in the rupee 
or About 6d. in the pound. In MA*«h 1008 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the fiimget of lOlO-l? In the general scale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

fiince then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial dlfflciilty the author 
itlee turn to tbe Income-Tax ss a means of 
raMng fresh revenue. 

The Supplementarj’ Finance BUI of 1931 
Imposed surcharges on Infome-tax and super-tax 


to meet the emergency of that year The 
surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
succeeding years, biit were not completely 
abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
Tax: (Amendment) Act of 1939 That Act Itself 
was the sequel to an exhaustive inquiry from 
1936 onwards hy a committee consisting of Khan 
Bahadur J B Vachha. (ME, ('ommissloner 
of Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs C W 
Auers and .S P Chambers of the British Inland 
Revenue Department Their report cohered a 
vide field and made numerous recommendations, 
most of which were Incorporated in the Act of 
1939, a summary of which Is gi>en below 
Among other recommendations was that for the 
adoption of the “ slab ’* system instead of the 
" step * system, and this was duly done in the 
India Budget of 1939 


SATES OF INCOME-TAX 


Based ok slab System 
INCOME-TAX 

(a) IndmdmJ^, Unr^gtsU^red Ftrm!>, Hindu Cndxiidrd I nniihcs and Asfociahons of perfon$ 
(other than Companies) — 

Rate 

at income A i/ 

,, ,, 9 pies in the rupee 

„ ,, 1 .Ulna 3 pics in the rupee 

„ ,, 2 annas in the rupee 

2 annas ft pies in the rupee 
No tax payable on Incomes not exceeding R-. 2,(X)0 , ln<omc-Tax on incomes just above 
Ba 2,000 to be restricted to half the excess of the income abo\c Rb 2,000 

(b) Hate for Companies and focal authorities — 2 annas 6 pies in (he rupee 


First Rf. 1.500 

Next „ 3.600 

„ „ 6.000 

,, 6,000 
Balance of in< omo 


SUPERTAX 

(a) Assessees other than Companies — 

Bate 


First 

Rs 2.6,000 

AW 

Next 

„ 10.000 

1 anna in the riipf'e 


„ 20,000 

2 annas in the rupee 


„ 70,000 

3 annas In the rupee 


„ 75,000 

4 annas in the rupee 


,,1,50,000 

5 annas In the rupee 


,.1,60,000 

6 annas lu the rupee 

Balance of Income 

7 annas In the rupee 


(b) Companies and local auihontios — 

1 anna In the nipee on the whole income (no exempted slab) 

No surcharge is charged in respect of either Income-Tax or Super-tax. 
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INCOME-TAX REFORMS. 


As alreadv mentioned, the publlration of the 
Income-Tax Inquirv Report in 193ft was followcfl 
by important reform^ and far-reathlnp legisla- 
tion Among the reforms was the bringing into 
force, as from April 1. 1939, of the •* slab 
s\steni of Income tax assessment details of which 
are given in the foregoing table The post of 
Income-Tax Officer to the (lovernmeiit of India 
w'as created and Mr S P Chambers was appoint- 
ed to it 

The new Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 
1939, which was paased after protracted debate 
in and much inodiflcatinn bv the Central Legis- 
lature, w’as intended to bring up to dato the 
procedure of the Income-Tax Department and 
to render its methods more efficient It 
embodied provisions designed to atop up existing 
loopholes and prevent evasion of income-tax 
law' . also to adjust categories of income-tax 
pavers so as to mulct the wealthv minority 
more while giving relief to tlic small man The 
chief operative clause was Clause 4, the provi- 
sions 01 which are — 

In respect of foreign income, persons who arc 
not resident In British India pav on income 
arising received In British India only Persons 
who are resident but not ordinarily resident In 
British India pav on Income arising in British 
India and on foreign income brought Into British 
India Persons who are resident and ordinarily 
resident in British India pay on Income arising 
in British India, on foreign Income brought into 
British India, and also on foreign Income not 
brought into India, with a deduction of Rs 4,600 
on the last mentioned class of Income Where 
foreign income-tax Is payable on Income arising 
abroad, one-half of the Indian tax, or one-half of 
tiie foreign tax, whichever is the lower, is allowed 
as a deduction from the tax payable Where 
foreign income cannot be brought into India 
owing to exchange restrictions, the Income-tax 
on that income is not cullcctvd until such time 
as it can be brought in 


As to the definitions of "residence”, they or® 
as follows To he resident, a perron must 
either be in British India for at leaiit half the 
vear nr have a house maintained In British India 
and vKlt it at least once during the year, nr have 
been In British India for at least 866 days out of 
the previous four years and visited British India 
at least once during the year. To he ordinarily 
resident, a person must have been resident for 
nine out tif the prevloua ten years and must also 
have i>een in British India for 730 da}s in the 
previous seven years A enmpunv la deemed to 
be resident In India If it Is controlled In India or 
if more than half its income arises In British India. 

Other Important provisions of the Act are 
those prov Idlng for the setting up of an Appellate 
Tribunal (to start functioning after two years) 
whose personnel will consist of an equal number 
of jiidfcinl members and accountant members 
and whose purpose will be to hear appeals by 
assessces from the findings of the Assistant 
(’ommlssloner of Income Tax , relief to be grant- 
ed In respect of life Insurance premlunw, provi- 
dent fund eontrlhutlons and superammatlon 
contributions fund with special concessions to 
Hindu undivided families , the abolition of the 
previous exemption of leave salary, that Is, 
salary earned In India hut payable out of India 
to asscssees while they are on leave out of the 
country , n changed system of depreciation 
allowance from the former prescribed percentage 
of the original cost of the asset to a prescribed 
percentage of the ” written down value " of the 
asset , and finally, a most important change, 
extension of the liability to pay income-tax 
from all persons called upon bjy an income-tax 
officer to make a return, to all persons whose 
total Income exceeded Rs 2,000 In the previous 
year This liability to pay Income-tax Womes 
obligatory upon those whose Incomes exceeded 
Rs 2,000 in the previous year and failure to ask 
for and fill in a return form without reasonable 
cAUse Involves a liability which may be as much 
as one and a half times the tax payable. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of sliver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1693, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of tbc 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints (or the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements mode with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
'•urrency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-ooinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and IH98. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees , but In the following year It seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and It was begun In 
February 1900, the CKivemment purchasing the i 
silver required, and paying for mainly with 


the gold accmnolated In the Paper Currency 
Reserve In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crotesof 
rupees In the year ending the 81st March 19lb 
Including the rupees Issued in eonneoilon srllb 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage It was decided to constltoie 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve FuikI 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested In sterling seourittee, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange bad been practically stable for 
eight yean, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to ibis fund, six ororcs 
should be kept In rupees in India, iniriwad of 
being Invested in gold leeufltles. Tbe Gold 
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Emervr Fond wim then named the Oolrl Stan- 
dard Beserve It wat ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profite should be paid 
Into the reserve, the remainder being used lor 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs In India and the last coinage of 
single mobnrs before 1018 in which vear coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Boyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establMhmg a branch of the Boyal Mint at 
Bombay, it stated . — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Hint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to Eni^aod or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
snbiect to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 187U, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 

nt and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Iloyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Es 3,16,45,545. 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year This branch of the Boyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupe to gold It established 
this ratio at one shlliing and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
eontatulng not less than forty tolas and would 
tell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for Immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing (or the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
Groat Britain and India left the gold standard 
In September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for Btetling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made speoud arrange- 
meuis for the reHaini of gold by the ohl^oine 

E ocess and at the end of the year 1919-iO the 
jflnery Department was capable of refinlog 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


snver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are •— 



FIKX i 
! SlLVEK j 
grains 

ALLOT 1 
grains 

total 

grains. 

Bupee 

165 1 

15 

180 

Half -rupee 

82i 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anua piece . . 

41i 

3| 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anQa piece 

20| 

If 

22| 


One rnpee = 165 grains of fine sliver. 
One shillings 80 A grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = sbililiigB2 0430 
Copper and Broaxe. 

Copper coinage was introduced Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Miulras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 


The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXI 11 of 1870 remained the same as it was 
In 1835 It was as follows — 




Grains 

troy 

200 

Double pice or half-onna 

Wee or quarter-anna 


100 

Half-pice or one-olgbth of an anna 

50 

Pie being ouo-thlrd of a pice or one- 

twelfth of an anna 



The weight and dimonsions of bronse coins 

are as follows . — 

Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in mini- 


grains troy. 

metros 

Pice 

76 

25*4 

Half-pice 

87* 

21 15 

Pie 

25 

17-45 


Nickel 

The Act of 1006 abo provided for the oolnags 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin belne 21 millimetres and Its least 
diameter 10 8 mlllimetros. The desirability of 
issuing a half -anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India In 1909 but after 
oonsultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight^anna nickel coins in 1019. 
The eight-anna nickel has been withdrawn from 
circulation In March 1930, It was announced 
that a new half-anna coin was to be introduced 
about September in the same year. The coin 
will be of oupro-nlokel, of the same design ss 
the square-cut two-oana niokelpieoe, but mueth 
‘ smaller in size 
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The Currency System. 

I. THE SaVEH STANDARD. 


Prior to 1803 tho Indian onrrency tyttem was 
a inooo-inetallic system, with silver m the stand* 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines In the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and It steadily receded In 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until It reached tho neighbonrhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, tho salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay raent for stores required for State enter- 
prises As the rupee fell In Its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
sorlonsly alarmed the Government, which felt 
that It migdat be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees whhdi would necensitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Closlatf the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell. whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Eeport. it was 
decided In 18i>3 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was Intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ooaied 
to add rupees to tho olroulation Eu pees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed Ute 
standard of value for all Internal transactions. 
Since Government refnied, and no'one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as oiroumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
18B8 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees the to 
pound sterling, gold began to aooumulate in the 
Paper Onrrenoy Reserve. These purposeshavlng 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry jfowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of those conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee at It was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
(0 re-open the Mints to the free ooluape of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legaltender and a current coin 
In Indie : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee aud the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. Tlie goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at tho rate of fifteen 
runees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still poMlble for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this tho Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed In the general revenues, but should be 
set aside In a special reserve, to be called the 
Cold Standard Reserve. Inasmneh as the cost 
of eolslitg rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were lold to the public at 
one and four pence, the proflta were consider- 
able : they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be fredy aToUable when required for the 
•upport ofex(ffiang». 


STANDARD. 

A 16 pence Rapee.—The Government of 
India profesjod to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put In practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to tho treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve In gold, It was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen mllHons sterling a vear. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say. the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited In the Bank of 
Bngland in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Oovemment Ttm* 
snrios. Now If the Seeretaiy of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his aetnal reqnlrt* 
ments, It follows that the balanoe of trad* to 
favour of India over and above this flgnnt wonlS 
be liquidated, as it Is In other eonntrles, by Ibo 
Importation of bullion or by the ereatlon of 
credits. It Is a fact that owing to tbo faltere 
of the policy of eneonntglng an aotivo gold 
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olrcatfttion to support the gold sUadord, gold for the Secreterr of State to stop selllug Council 
tended to accumulute In India in embarraMing Bills, and It would Arm up ; meantime he would 

S uautltlee. In 1(K)4 therefore the Secretary of finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
tate declared his Intention of selling Council Gold Standard Eeserve Bnt it was apparent 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
shilling fourpenee one-eighth — that is to say gold not enough ; there was an Insistent demand for 
import point. The etioct of this policy was to the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold, 
limit the lm[)ort of gold to India, for it was The Government of India refused and exchange 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
In London and to obtain Council Bills against It, seconds Ultimately the authorities bad to give 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless way It was decided to sell In India a certain 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
financed in sovereigns It was sometimes cheaper threepence twenty-ninethlrtyseconds.represent- 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy export of gold. These were met In London from 
Council Bills CoDsidorable quantities of the funds In the Gold Standard B,eserve. Bills 
sovereigns found their way Into India and to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
circulated freely, particularly In the Bombay sterling were sold, which regularled the position 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
Central Provinces were gradually evolved the main principles of 

SUrllng Remittance.— This system worked the Indian currency system It consisted of 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains In «Hver rupees and rupee notca in India, with the 
India In 1007, and the general financial stria- sovereign and half sovereign nnllmlted legal 
gency all over the world which followed the tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
Amerlcan financial crisis in the autumn, caused erolgn, or one and fonrpence. The rate of 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
In a different form, by the Fowler Committee Bills at gold point In London ; It was prevented 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold i^om falling below gold point by the sale of 
Standard Eeserve There had been very heavy Ster'lng Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
coining of rupees In India and the amount In the ells) at gold export point in India Put It 
Emerve was ample. But the Reserve was in system proposed by the Fowler 

securities not in gold, and was therefore not In a Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one poly » limited go d circulation ; some people 
for the realisation of securities Moreover the Invented for It the novel term of the gold 
authorities did not realise that a reserve Is for use exchange standard . a term unknown to the law 
in times of emergency It had been assumed of India It was described by one of the most 
that in times of weakness It would be suftlclent active workers in It as a ” limping standard ” 
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This brings us to the year 1913. There were lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
many orltios of the system. Some hankered for bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to until at one point money was not available for 
the practice ol unlimited sales of CouucU Bills loans even against Government securities and 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the the bank rate was artificially high All these 
requirements of the country. Bnt the general things were done, it was contended, on the of>tfrr 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as ditfia of a small Finance Committee of the India 
tosmotherthe voices of the critics, and the trade Oflioe, from which all Indian intlueuce was 
aud commerce of the country adjusted itself to excluded, and on which London banking loflu- 
tbe one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- enoe was supreme. The India Oflice for long 
ally grew up a formidable body of oriticlam ignored this criticism, nutll it was summariaod 
diluted against the administrative measures In a series of articles !a Tha Txmet, and puttie 
taken by the India Office. These orltlolsms were opinion was focossed on the discussion through 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold the aotlou of the India Office in purchasing a big 
Standard Eeserve in securitlee instead of keep- block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs, 
tag It in gold In India ; at a raid on that reserve Montagu A Co., Instead of through their recog- 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government nlsed and constituted agents, the Bank ol 
of the difflouity of financing its railway expend!- England. The Government could no longer 
ture : at the tranifer of a solid block of the Paper afford to stand aloof and yet another Conency 
Currency Eeserve from India to London ; at the Committee wai appointed under the chairman- 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain. This la known 
serve to sliver In order to facilitate the coining os the Chamberlain Committee 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council New Maaaures. — The conclusions of this 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of Commission were that It was unnecessary to 
gold to India, thni roroing token rupees Into support the Gold Standard by a gold ciimncy , 
droulation In Qiiantitleii in excess of the require- that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
menta of the ooimtry. The cumulative effect courage the Internal use of gold as onrnmey : 
ol this policy was to transfer from India to Loo- that the internal currency should be supTOrted 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold ^ 
gating over leventy millions, where they were sterling ; that no limit shonld be fixed to the 
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•oMMUit Of toe aoM SteiMUra Itnenre, ODe-taaif 
of vblobihoQldbebeldlBgoM; tbat Um ftlTei 
bniudi of Uie Gold Standard Beeerre tbooid be 
abolished ; that BeTene Oonnolissboald be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Correney sbould be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian rei>reaentatives ont of three on the Fi- 
nance Ck>nimlttee of the India Offloe. The Com- 
mittee dealt in oonelosiTely with the aeenmnla* 
tion of excessive balanoes in Ltmdon, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being **not 
gailty, but do not do it again *' They gave a 


IV. CURRENCY 

The report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, bat before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of Uie Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed There was a demand for sterling reraittanoe 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Cuuneils, 
6B, 707,000 being sold up to the end of January 
1915 There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of &s 8 
crorei was taken aw^. There was iome lack 
of eonfloenee in the Note issne, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 orores 
were ueeented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment Were obliged to snspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorlnm ; eonfldence was soon 
revived and Bxchanire and the Note issue eon- 
tlnued strong. The dlAoulties which afterwards 
arose were from oanses completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the deeHnein the export trade 
from ihese countries ; a heavy e^nditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
If we take the three years I01d-17 to lOlS-lO 
the balance of trade In favonr of India was £6 
millions a year above the oorrespondlng years 
of the premus qolnquennium. The disburse' 
ments ha India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1910 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial pprpoaes 
conld not be financed either by the import of 
the preolons metals, owing to the nniversat 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by eredite in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
aa^nst«terllng secnrltles in theUnlted Kingdom 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 


V. THE 1919 

The effect of these messures however was to 
letilsoB the eumnov pcriloy pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main objeet of wblota was to stabi- 
liae the rupee et one and fourpenea. The war 
being ovev,a Oommittee was appointed to edvtee 
in regwrd to the future of Indian exchange and 
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paaaing eomniesdathm to the Mea of a Slate 
Bank. Sir Jamee ^ble, the o&lj Indias 
banker <m the Committee. aptwMled a tIgeroiM 
minute of disswat, in which be ncged thM the 
true line of advance was todlteottf«MllMi eKteA* 
Sion of the token ourrency by provimaf rutOsMt 
facilities tor the distribution of gold when In* 
creases to the enrrency became necessary, Inoltw* 
Ing the issne of an Indian goM coin of a mole 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


AND THE WAR 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a redno* 
tion In the output of the silver mines of the 
world ooiDciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver In 1916 
was 27i T>euce per standard ounce. In May 
1019 it was 58 pence, on the 17th Deeembw 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main dlifi* 
eulties In India were not therefore iho preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

fitse in Exchange.— The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cles were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance oil articles of 
national Importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Blfii. so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence two shillings 
foiirpenee 


Date of Introdnotlon 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers 

8rd January 1917 

1 4* 

28tb August 1917 

1 5 

I2tfa April 1918 

1 fi 

13th May 1919 . | 

1 8 

12tb August 1919 

1 10 

15tb September 1919 

2 0 

22od November 1919 

2 2 

12tb Deoember 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE. 

eurreney. It sat in 1919 and reported tnwaidi 
the end of the year. Its main reconw nen l ith W M 
are summarised below 

(O It is desltsble to restore stOdh^y tnUM 
rupee and to r»>establidi ttie antomntie s M gch hi g 
of the Indian onirenoy lystem. 
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Hm rapM, tb# iMtie of 2 or 2*mpee eotet 
of towor propoftUmftl ctlTer content than 
the pTMCoirnpce, or the tnne of a nickel mpee, 
are eapedlenta that cannot be recommended. 

iiH) The malntttoanoe of the ooneettlbUtty 
of the note iMue to eMcntlaU ood ^poeali that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
enrrenoy from the rtok of becoming inoonvntl* 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iff) The rtoe In exchange, in eo far ac It hai 
ehMked and mitigated the rtoe in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the countiy as a 
whole, and It to desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(«) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the Axing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fall to adjust them- 
ed ves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconslder the 
problem afresh 

(i><) The development of Indian indtutry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges to an inci- 
dental advantage that most be taken Into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone Axing a stable rate of ex- 
change woula be open to serious criticism and 
entaiT prolongation of Goveinment control. 

(tor) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the side of Axing the exchange value of the 
mpee in terms of gold rather than In terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established bet- 
ween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Ba. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for ll'S0,0ie grains of 
Aae gold, both for fcncign exchange and tor 
Internal circulation 

< 9 () If silver risesformorethanabrlef period 
above the parity of 2s.(gold),thesltuatloa should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impalnng the convertibility of the notelteue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Oouncll Bills; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver : (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If It should be abeolntely neoes- 
•ary to purchase sliver, the Government should 
he prepared to purchase even at a price eueh that 
rapees auuld be coined at a loss 

(sto) Connell Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the ooavenlenoe of trade but to provide for 
the Homeohanteeln the wider sense of the term 
There la no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, If wlthont InoouTenlenoe 
or with advantage the Secretary of Sute to in a 
position to sell drafts In excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand (or them exists, 
there to no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location ofthereeervM. 


Council Draftaehonid be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive ratee, a minimum rate 
btfim Axed from time to time 00 the bads of the 
it e dfn g ooet of ihljppiug gold to India. At 
preeein this rate will vary, hut when string to 
again equivalent to gm, It will remain 
unlfam. 


TIm Oovernmaiitof XttdiasfaoiiM he aottrartoe 
to announce, without prevloni reference to th 
Secretary of State on each occaaion, their read! 
ness to sdl wedily a stated amount of Beven 
Councils (Indnding tdegraphte transleri) dnrin 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based o 
the cost of shipping gold from India to title D nlte 
Kingdom. 

(»UO The Impart and export of gold to an 
from India shonid he free from Oovernmec 
control. 

(xfr) The statutory minimum for the meta 
Ho portion of the Paper Currency Bceerve shoul 
be 40 pet cent, of the gross cirenlatlon. 

As r^rds the Adnclary portion of the reeervi 
the holding of secnrltiee issued by the Goven 
ment of India sbonld be limited to 20 crorei 
The balance sbonld be held In securities of othi 
Governments comprised within the British Bn 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than I 
crores shonid have more than one year's maturtt 
and all should be redeemable at a Axed dati 
The balance of the Inveated portion above thei 
SO crores should be held In short-dated secniitlei 
with not mote than one year's maturity. Issue 
by Government wIUiId the British Empire. 

The sterling inveetments and gold in the Pap< 
Currency Beeerve should be revalned at 2s t 
the rupee. The depreciation which will reeui 
from into revalnatlon, cannot be made good s 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise I 
exehenge will afford asnttable means of dtocharf 
Ing this liability in a limited number of yean. 

(XV) With a view to meeting the seasoni 
demand (or additional onrrency , provision shoul 
be made (or the Issne of notes up to Ave crorc 
over and above the normal Adnclary Issue a 
loans to the Preeklenoy Banks on Um securlt 
of export bills of exchange. 

Mtaority BcDort.— The main object of th 
I Committee, It will be seen, was to secure a stabl 
rate of exchange, without Impairing the ooi 
I vertiblllty of the Note issue, and without debai 
I Ing the standard sliver rupee In India, or substi 
I tutlng another coin of Inlnrior metallic oonteni 
which wonld be debasement In another fora 
In order to attain these ends It was imperativ 
to Ax a ratio for the rupee In relation to gol 
which would ensure that the Government wa 
able to pnrohaae silver (or coining purposes srlte 
ont more than temporary loes For reason 
given in the report they Axed this point at IW( 
shillings gold : all other recommendations ar 
BubsldUir) thereto. Bnt In this they were no 
nnanlmone : an Important member of the Com 
raittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appendei 
a minority report In whleh he urged the adop 
tlon of the following coursee 
(a) The money standard In India should r< 
I main unaitefred ; that to, the standard of th 
I sovereign and ^d mohur with rupees relate 
I thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(5) Free and uafettwed Imports and export 
by the publloolgtdd bnllloci and gold coins. 

(e) Free and unfettered Imporia and export 
by the pQblloirfeilver bullion and ettver coins. 

(d> TbeaxtrtlnffllvnrrapceeotlffgsnteaQ 
Ane silver nt ptesewt In drcnlatlon to eentton 
full legal teadnt. 
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(•} Ailoog asttMpripeolsIhrsrfaiKewTofk 
If oTtf ftS ceutMt Oovenuneat thonld im^ mann- 
fMtsre illver rapMt ooatelniag lft5 gnlni ll&e 
fOrw. 

(/) As l<wg u tlie prtM oi sUtm !■ OT«t 92 
wnU Oownoownt iboold coin 2 rupee sIlTer 
eolos of redneed flneneet oompsred with that of 
the present sUrer mpee and the same to be an- 
limtM legal tender. 

(g) Qovemment to sell Cotmell Bills by com* 
petltlve tenders for the amoont defined In the 
^dget as reQnlred to be remitted to the Beore* 


; tary ot Btete. The Bvdnt eettmate 10 slthw 
! nnder eeparate headings ^ aBumnt ot Oonaetl 
' BUls drawn tor HotneCfeargeSi (or OaidtalOtRtlay 
and DlMharge ot Debt, wnnolt BUls to be tolral 
! for OoTemment reqnirements only and nol (or 
trade porpoaes, except tor the pnrpoee nmlSoa* 
, ed in the aextsnoeesdlng reeomnMfndatloa. 

I <k) “ Beyeree ** dratu on Inndoa to be sold 
! only at If. 32d-82d. The proceeds ot **Beveree*' 
. dratts to be kept apart from all other Qovem* 
1 menttnnds and nottobeotiltoedtorany pnrpoee 
! except to meet drafts drawn by the Seoretary of 
State at a rate not below is. iS^Sfid. per rupee. 


Vt THE TWO SHUXING BUPEE. 


The fnndamental recommendation of the Com* 
mlttee was that the mpee should be linked to 
sold and not to sterting. in view of the decline ' 
in the value of sterling ; that it sbonld he linked ' 
at the rate of two sbUilngs Instead of the stand* j 
ard value, one and fourpenee : all other reooro* 
mendatlons were ancillary to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
whleb confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
curreney were made Inoonvertible, or the rupee 
debased to snob a point that the Ooverament in 
providing mpee currency, were independent of 
we pi^ d nlver. But if the oonvertlbllity of 
cberupee were to be maintained, and it tberupee 
were not to be debased, It was essential that we 
new ratio should be one at which the Govern* 
meat could reasonably rely on purchasing with* 
Ml loss tiae silver neoessary to meet the heavy i 
demands (or mpee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Beport, the Committee came to the con* i 
einsioo that the Oovemment oonld reckon on | 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two | 
■billings gold, and that powerfully Influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shlUingi 
gold 

The Beport Adopted.— The Currency Com* 
mlttee's Beport was signed in December 1010, 
but it was not until February 1020 that aotloo 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a KoUfloatlou was issued in India aoeept* 
Ing the principal recommendstlonaln the Beport 
and notifying that the necessary ofliaial action 
would be taken thereon. This aciion covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity In this 
narrative we shall ooneentrate on the main Issue, 
the changing of the oAeial monetary standard 
from fifteen rnpees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and teade. That may be anmmarlMd in a sen* 
tenoe. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
•eenre fixity of exchange prodnoed the greatest 
fluctuations in the excharri^ of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hnn* 
dreds oi big traders to the verge cd bankruptcy. 

naaiieial CoBfauioav—Thls result was 
prodnoed by many oauaes. It has been explained 
sbove that the ementSalfeaturec of the Indian 
wrrsney sjfstem are the free satee of Cooueil 
Bias at andd export point In Lmidon to prevent 
exchange from rlalag above Che official standard 
Md the tale (4 Bevene Ooiraells In India at ftrtd 
fxpoct polnl to praveat exdiattge from fafl^ i 
Mov tha oAeial standaid. Vow when the 1 


Currency Beport was signed the Indian txoban* 
ges were praoUcally at two ahllltngs gold. But 
between the signing of the Beport and the taking 
of offlolal action, there waa a sensational (all In 
tbe sterling exchanges, as measored in doilaie, the 
dollarcterilng rate, inasmuch as America waa 
tbe only free gold market, being tt>e dominating 
factor In the sitnatlon . Consequently the Indian 
I exchanges were considerably below the two 
I shillings gold rate when the Notifloatlon aooept- 
I ing the Currency Committee’s Beport was issued. 
Tbe Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpenee, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
; about two shilUngs ninepenoe. There was an 
' Immediate and prodigious demand for Bevarse 
; Connells, to take advantage of this high rata ot 
exchange ; the market rate Jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effoct o( tbo Bia«.— Tbe effect ot a rise 
in exchange has been well described In the words 
ot the Currency Committee's Beport ; It is that 
a rising exchange stimolates imports and Impost 
exports, the effect ot a tailing exchange Is ths 
reverse. 

Vow when tbe offlolal notifloatlon ot the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. Tbe great consuming marketa ot 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The eontlnent ot Burope, 
whleb was starved ot Indian produce and in 
argent need of It, bad not the wherewithal to 

f ay tor It nor the means ot commanding credit, 
he only Indian staples which were In demand 
were foodstuffs, and as tbe rains of 1020 tailed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export tor (oodstnfls, 
save to a limited extent In the oase ot wheat* 
On the other band, the Import trade was strong* 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
maoofaetured goods during tbe war and afUr 
I the Armistice tor delivery at tbs dboieUon of 
I mannfaoturers. These began to come forward, 

DifficnltlM Aceentiiated.— In aooordanoe 
I with the prlnoiplce laid down by the Currenoy 
I Committee these difflontties were aooentuated 
by the action ot Oovemment in ratoingexeluuige 
by an administrative act. The weak $xpm 
trado was almost killed. At tbe fame tluM ^ 

! temptation of a high exchange gave powartaJ 
stimulus to the Imj^ trade and orders itere 
plaoed tor Immense quantities of mamKaetOffd 
ffOods,ln wblofa textuaa filled a Importaiit plaeg. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which kcnsn* 
tuated the dlffleuHies ot the situation. T^e 
waa a severe commercial crisis In Japan aud thli 
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elMeked th 0 export ot Indlen ooUoo. Japea 
the lugeet buyer of Indian eotton, and when her 
mercfaanti not only stopped bnying bat began 
to re-set) in tbe Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks aeonmoJated at a 
great rrte. Even before tibe 1020 crop earns 
Into the market the itooks in Bombav were 
double those in the oomsponding period of the 
prevloui year. The expeoUtlons of a revival in 
the buying power of the Ckintlnent which were 
held In many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made tbe stabUisa* 
tlon of exchange at tbe high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

CoBfMiioB Of Failure — Oovemrnent strug- 
gled long against these conditions in tbe des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistanoe, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of tbe 
sterilng-doilar exotunm, which at one time took 
the rate for Eeverse Ckmnclls to two shillings 
tanpenoe halfpenny. They sold two millions of 
Beverse CounoUs a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arrestli^ the export trade and stlmulat* 
log the Import Urade at a time when the precise 
oonverse was demanded, their action created an 
oriUlolal movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
aeonmulated in India since 1014 were hurriedly 
liquidated end transferred to England. Then 
tbe dlflerenee between the Beverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence. Induced gigantic speoiilatlons 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resQurcesfor the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantiat 
proflu. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way tbe weekly biddings for 
the million oi Beverse CounoUs varied from a 
hundred and 20 mUllons to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. Tbe biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that It was necessary to pot up nfty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smaUest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coua- 
oUs and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire eontrol of ttie Banka and the wealthy 
speonlntott. Varioui expedients srere tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
efleet. 

Starling for Gohl*-~The first definite break 
from the rsoommandattone of tbe Currency Com- 
mtUesoame at tbeend of 3 une, when the Oovem- 
mentannounoed thatlnstead of trying toaUblllse 
the rupee nttwoehUIlnge gold they would aim at 
etabUielBf it at two ahllllngt sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollniHiterilna rate beoame par. The effect 
ot this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
CoonoUs were sold from the flnetoating rate in- 
volved In the fluetuntions of doUar-tteriing 
exchange to a fixed eterilng rate, nam^y, one 
ehllUng elevenpence nlneMeD.thirty aeoonde. 
BttttelsbadUttrepraoitoaleffeet. Tbe biddings 
for Eeveise Oonnotls continued on e very big 
snale end the market rate for exchange was al- 
ways twopeoosor threepenos below tbeXevsfse 
OouaoU rate. This practice oontinued until the 
end of Septwmher, when it wee oflleially declared 


, that Beverse Connells wonld be stopped nito 

K ther. Exchsnge immediately alamped u 
tween one end sizpmoe end one end aevn 
pence, end It eontlnned to rente between tbeo 
narrow poinU nntil the end of tbe year. TIm 
' market made lu own rate ; it made a mon 
> etable rate tiian the eiloru of OovOTmnent U 
attain an administrative stebUlty. 

Other Meaaiirea.-~A part from the ellort u 
! stebUlse exchange, which bed such nnfortnneti 
I resulU, the policy of Oovemment had oerteii 
other effeoU. During the year all reetrlotiou 
on tbs movement of the precious metals wen 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda 
tlons of the Currency Committee. Thisioeluded 
I tbe abandonment of the import doty on silver 
always a sore point with Indian buUlonlsU 
Le^lative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one tfl 
ten to one ; due notlceof this Intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohun 
which were coined as an emergency measure In 
10L8, and they were given tbe option of tender* 
ing them at fifteen rupees As the gold value 
t of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
, limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns Into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
meaenres srere adopted to give greater elasticity 
totbeNoteiseue Underthe old law the Invest- 
ed proportion ot tbe Note Issue was fixed by 
statute and It could be altered only by altering 
tbe law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing tbe metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
loveeted portion being limited to Be 20 crores 
In Indian seouzlttes and tbe balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve mouths’ cur- 
rency. Thelovested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an uodertaklng was given that 
the profits on the Note Issue tpouJd be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, os also would be 
the Interest on the Cold Standard R^erve when 
the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
In order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
Issue, power was taken to Issue Rs. S crores of 
emergency ouireocy in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
I by the oommeidal public 

RMUltt- — It remains to snm np the results 
^ of these measures. In a preguant senteace in 
> their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
tnfinenoe on the oourse of trade, a rising exchange 
1 mpedee exports and stim ulates Imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse inOuence Here 
we have tbe key to the failure of the currency 
polirt afctsmpted. At the moment when It was 
soni^ suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the totrodnetion of tbe new 
ratio of two shUlIngs gold, tbe export trade was 
weak and the Import trade In ob^lenee to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wr^od tbe policy which they recom- 
mended. The rtalng rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a greatattmulns 
to imports. Unexpected forces, sudi ss the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buytna power 
on the Contlaont, and the movemeat for tte 
transfer of capital from India to England at tha 
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»rtUlci«l)y rate of exohaoge »tlinn!at«d 
three (oreee, bat they bad their orbiln la the 
attempt by admlnbitratlTe action artUdally and 
eln^lently to ralee the rate of exchanire If let 
atone, the oatomi fall In exohatute would haee 
tended to correct the advene balance of trade , 
the offldal policy exa^oerated and toteoalded 
It The eifecta on Indian bnaluese were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for wh^ch there was no foreign demand . import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with Imported 
goods, bonght in the expectation of the continu- 
anee of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It bad fallen one and fourpence froni the highest 
point reached Immense losses wer' Incurred 
by all Importers The Government sold £.55 
millions of Reverse Connells before ahandonlotr 
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thi'lr adort to stabilise axohanffe at tbs mx 
ratio; the loH on theM^hat Is the dlllar«n« 
between the cost of putting the funds down U 
London and lu bringing them back to India-*- 
was Rs 35 orores of rupees. Government soM 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or setioue 
ly alTeetlng the premium on gold. The Seoretarg 
of State. In the absence of any demand tni 
Connoli Bills, was able to ttnanoe hla expeaditiTt 
in England onlv through the lucky ohaiWW^I 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the 
Government for the forces in atesopakamla— 
this expenditure being made In India nttd set ol 
by payments In London The onir advantages 
were a oonslderahlo contraction of tbs Note Issue 
and the silver token oiirrsney. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 

These unfortunate experiments Induccil a Assembly hostile to the whole body Never- 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian tbaleM the Committee arrived in India 
currency Thecurrency quacks having had their In November 1025 and took evldsnee In 
wav, and proved their ignomnee, went out of Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
the field, and the wholesome rxillcy of leaving England In Fobrnary 1026, and resumed Its 
Exchange atoue, to find Its natural level, fol- hearings In London, and repirtcd on July 
lowed Left alone Exchange estabnsh(>d Itself 1st, 10^ 
ro’ind about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 

perlal Bank of India, a State Bank In all but ( 1 ) The ordinary medium of olrrnlatlon 
uame, and the Bank entered Into a contract should remain the snrrcncy note and the sllxer 
with Government to open a hundred new rupee and the stability of the currerey In terms 
branchee In the first five years of Its existence of gold should be secured by making the our- 
The Bank mob'llscd and strengthened and rency directly convertible Into gold, but gold 
widened Indian credit The metallic liacking should uot drculate as money 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and , , 

the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought ^ V 1 ^#’’ necessity of Iw 

within negligible proportions Greater elaSri- 

city was established In the curreney bv the 1 ITr 

power to Issue emergency currency up to Es 12 1 •i***™'’*'^ of * tontral Banking system 
croree against commercial paper endorswl 1 (iii) The Central Banking functions should 
by the Imperial Bank when there la a tight- ' be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
ness of money and the practice of also Issii- 'astho Reserve Bank. 

Inp emergency currency against sterling In' 

England The Government of India now pur-! (lO Detailed recommendations are made as 
chases sterling in India to meet Its Home Char-' to the constitution and functions and capacities 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead iof the Bank 

(•■) Th. oiitllii*. ot . prop<wd ctatt.r .r. 

Towards the cIos*» of l'>2l It graduall}- rose to' 0 0 Subject to the payment of limited 
one ahlMIng and sixpence and stayed there dividends and th^ building up of suitable 

reserve (imds, the balance of the profits of ths 
At this figure Exchange was maintained by B^nk should be paid over to ths 

Government, though the state of trade might , Govornment 

have led to a higher l^ure But as the wh<dly n.nir .h^niH !%« «rfvnn the sole 

fater than five years from the dat-> of the 
Mve^ola^to flx^ra^f ^ charter becoming operative, Government notes 

‘of 

Oammandcr Hilton Young was chairman, with ’"ont Ttwasuries 

Sir Henry fitnkoseh as the chief gold expert. (pRO The notes of the Bank shoQld ^ foU 
Ths personnel <rf Uie Committee was strong- , legal tender, and should be guaranteed djt 
It crIUctsad Is India, on ths ground that Ooveruraent The form and material of the 
the Indten mrabcrsh^^^^iiM Inadequate, and | note should be spbiert to the 
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n^ aufclio-jOoyernor-Geperal In Owner, A suggesttoii ft 


rltatlva; a nootntSon wa« passed in the ! made as to the form of the note. 
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iiaO An obUgntion ittonld be tmpoeed by 
Rtntnte on the Beak to buy end eell gold with* 
o«t limit et ntee determined with reference 
to n fixed gold parity of the ropee bat in qnnn* 
titlet of not lew thnn 400 fine ounoet, no llmi* 
tntloa being Iropoted m to the pnrpoee Cor 
which the gold ii required. 

( 9 ) The eomlitlont which are to govern 
the Mle of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free It In normal dreumstancos from the 
task of supplying gold tor non-monetary pur* 
poeee. The method by which this may be 
secored is suggested 

(a() The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the haU-eovereign should be removed . 

(xii) Government should offer *'od tap'* 
ladogs certificates redeemable In 8 or 6 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of tbs holder. 

(sfiO The paper eurrency should cease to 
be convertible oy law into silver coin It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeabUlty of the 
different forms of legal tender eurrency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

i 0 iv) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(an) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally oon%ertlble Into legal tender 
money, i.s.. Into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(ovl) No change should be made In the 
le^ tender chara^r of the silver rupee. 

(Mpii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Eeserve should be fixed by statute. 

(aviii) The proportional reserve system 
should be adoptM. Gold and gold securities 
diould form not less than 40 per cent of the 
jBatsrve, subject to a possible tern porary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, nn 
fwyment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of fiO 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to fiO per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years. 
During this period no fsvonrable opportunity 
of ^tUylng the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held In 
India. 

(*i») The sliver holding In the Reserve 
should be very subitanthUly reduced durlug 
a translUonal period of ten years. 

(*») The bslsnce of the Reeerve should be 
held In self-Uquldsttng trade bUla and ^vem- 
ment of India securities. The "ofkted ” 
•eottrittes should be replaced by marketable 
eeoarlUea within ten years. 

(mril A figure of Bs. 50 otm has been 
Axed as the UaMUty In resp^ of the contract!- 
bUtty la the rupee droulatlon. Beoommenda- 
tlina are made to seoore that an amount equal 
tomse-fifth ol the teoe value of any Increase 
or d ser euee la the number of sOver rupees In 


Issue shsn be added to or subtracted from tlda 
ilabOtty, and the balanoe of profit or loss tbaJ3 
aecme to or be borne by the Oovemraent 
revenues. 

(xjpff) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from Its 
Banking Department. 

(xarffO The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish In advance periodical Information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at Its discretion, to employ sneh 
method or methods of remittance as It may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(azte) During the transition period the 
Government should publish s weekly return 
of remittances made A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(zxr) The cash balances of the Government 
(Incladlng any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves In India 
of all Ijaiffcs operating in India, should bs 
centralised In the hanat of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 28 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 

(xxri) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than Ist January 1929, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell (mid 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1981 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authori^ (t«, the Government until 
the transfer of Rcaerve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
Ita option at the gold points of the exchange. 
Tlds obligation should be embodied In statu- 
tory form, of which the outline Is suggested. 

(xxrtii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corTcspondlng 
to an exchange rate of Is 6<f. 

(Kxur) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. BUI forms. 
In the English language and the vernacular In 
parallel, should be on sale at post olOcea 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of baniting In India 

(xxxt) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies In the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A MlnDte of DlfSOnt.—WhUst aU the mem- 
bers ofwe Commission signed the remrt, one of 
their number, Sir ParshoUmdss Thskordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first p^ ol this Minute Sir Pursbotamdaa 
subjected the long correspondenee between 
the Government of India ana the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analyria. The 
conclusions to whkh he came were that through- 
out the Government ci India had striven 
for a system followtng the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold enrreney, and 
that the effOrte were emascalated by sne- 
oamlve Secreteriea of Stede, who had In view 
some width was often called the Ckild 
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Exeltaage Standard, bat which waa in affect 
no itandard at alL On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the lioTOrtance 
of the free movement of gold In India, bat 
sublect to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col* 
leagues As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained In process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to devrlon the 
Imperial Bank Into a central bank for indhv 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Pursliotamdas said tluit In September 1024 
the rate was approximately one and fourpenco 
gold At tliat Unio the Government waa pressed 
to stabilise at the tl>en ratio, sod thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments This It declined to do. 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1025 He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conciu* 
Sion of his colleagues that prices bad adjusted 
themselves In a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. lor tiiese reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which waa current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpenoe 
Rls conclusions were summarised In the (ol* 
lowing terms — 

“ 1 look upon the question of the ratio In 
this Report as being uo lees Important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. 1 am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure It, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the hkellbood of Its brsaking down under I 
the strain of any convulsions in tiie future I 
will be as remote as It can reasonably be. But ; 
I have very grave apprehensions that U Uie 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee st Is. <kf. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which Is dlRIeult to 
eeUroate, but the consequences ot which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous Such a dls- 
tiubance and Its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be Ignored Until 
adjustment is complete, anlculture threatens 
to become uosttractlve and less remunerative 
than It la to-day, and Industries will ^ve to 
undergo a painful prooese of adiustmeDt, un- 
natural, unwarranted and s voidable— an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their eoet, and 
affect not only their stabiUty and ttielr pro- 
gress, but In certain eases, Uielr very existence. 
And should Ratuie have in atore for India a 
eonpie of lean years after the four good harvestc 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
sdjastinstit to a rate of Is. 0J., the st^ tiiat 
the CnneBcy Antbortty will have to Ukt to 
mnlntatn nebange at this rate may dcpieit 
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tba gold reaoixieea of Uw country to an entswl 
that may aerionaly shske the confidence of Hm 
people In the currency system recommended/ 

A Sarvny.'— The official summary of Iht 
Report, aua the summary of the mlnottol 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an Idea of the far.jrcaching proposals embodied 
tlmreln. These can be appreciated only |f they 
are examined In close rehitfon to the eurllnoy 
tern of India In Its various phases since 1800. TM< 
was done In an artlde contributed to TM 
Banttrs* JJogiuiM by Sir Stanley Reed, whldb 
was recognised to be a fair praasotatlon of ths 
position. The main featucea thereof are repm 
duced below There la here some re-treadla| 
of the path laid out In the Introductory section 
but this Is unavoidable, if ttie full bearin| 
of the measunw proposed by the CommlMkM) 
arc to be appreciated After deaertbtug Uu 
standard In force Sir Stanley Reed aaked 

" What was the standard thus estabHabed f 
It U getterally described In London as the Gold 
Kxchange Standard That statns was neves 
oIalm(‘d for It by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who desorihed tt 
as a ‘ limping standard. * The Royal Cmn- 
mlsslon declares that ' In truth In so far as tt 
amounted to a deflntte standard at all. tl 
was a standard of sterling exi^nge. ' Lalet 
they show that ' the aiitmnatlo working of tha 
exchange standard Is thus not adequately 
provided for In India, and never has been. 
The fundamental bMis of such a standard Is 
provision for the expansion and contraotloo 
of the volume of currency .. .Under tbs 
Indian system, contraction Is not, snd never 
has been, automatic.* 

** However, the standnfi Jhnped along untl 
the third year of the The exebangf 

value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjurtid 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
Industry developed. From the narrow stand 
point of profit and loss, the Investment of the 
reserves. Instead of keeping them In goldi 
resulted In a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated In 1025 st £17,002,468. But H 
had three great disadvantages : It did nol 
Inspire public oonfldenco , it pUced the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately eometsd 
against It ; and It left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated In the Imperial Bank of India. 
On into the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment . ‘ w ben allowance has been mads 
for all rolsundentsndlDgs and inisapprebeo* 
slons, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the p resent system Is Justified by 
its Imperfections. ' 

** There is, 1 think, an Insdequate ap|»eclatlM 
of the Influence on the Indian currency aa<i 
exebenge of the war, and the action taken tbert< 
after. The first break lo the pennanciit mtk 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur unti 
1017, when the lull effect of dependence os tin 
sUver market wee revealed. Faced by tlu 
unprecedented rite In the price of sBvit tlK 
Government of India bad attber to ralae tiM 
price of Council Drafts or else abanden tli 
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e«BT«tttbUitf of Um Kote iMtie. Wl*e]/> it 
took tlie ionatt aJtoni*t4ve ; the price of Council 
Drafte lolkmed the price uf eilvcr. The effect 
of tMe would hftve been tnneitory, but for 
Uw Attempt la 1920, on the advice of the Babing* 
ton Bmlin Committee, to eiabiliae the rupee 
at a new ratio of two ebUlinga gold when all 
gold prloee were craahing. It li easy to be 
wltw alter the event, but if the Government 
had foltowcd eliver down, aa it followed lilver 
up, tliere is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its * permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance ilian was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this waa not 
done The vain effort to stabilise the mw 
ratio was abaudoued in Bentcmbcr, 1920. 
and the two shilling rupee luis since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee feU billow one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold In 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, It has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour* 
hood of one shlUlng and sixpence gold for the 
part twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished In 
the words of the report, • The stability cd 
the gold value of the rupee ia thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of tht 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined In no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It has to be Implied from 
the acts of tlie Government in relation to the 
currency, and those sets are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. ' 

**The respomlbtUty remitted to the Cummis 
aion was not Uierelore the mere stabilisation of 
the ru)«ee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned ctmfidena 
in India, to link the rupee to tiiat standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the contn>] 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law In place of the practice of administrative 
lUacn'tluD. 

Sebomo for Gold Corroncy.— ** In tie 
course of thelcInqulrU'S In India the Commia- 
alOB had placed before them a scheme for the 
Immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
rtandard, and Ita early conversion into the sold 
standard aupported by the gold curreoey which 
a large body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The srtieme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it I* 
known to be the work of the Finance Member. 
Star Baall Blackett, whoae work ia India is of 
the greatest value. 

** The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Oovemment to buy and seU gold bullion in 
400 oa. ban ; aa soon as suflideut gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation , 
after a period tentatively fixed at five yean to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange lor 
notes and rupees, and altar a further period, 
also tentatively fixed rt five yean, make the 
•bvcffmpet 1^ tender only lor suma up to 
a vtnall fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crorcs of attver rupees, or 087 
million fine ounces, ia ten yean ; the acquisition 
in ail of £108 millions of gold ; and the establlah- 
ment of cmdlta in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thlr<te crorea 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and Uiereaftcr from two-thirds of a crore to 
1 12 crore 

** This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and r^ected on 
grounds which are convincing. The mato 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uuc< rtoin. aud the absorption by India of 
tliis £103 milUoDs of gold, In addition to the 
uonnal absorjrtion lor the arts, hoards, etc,, 
would powerfully react on the supplioa of credit, 
ihe rates uf interest, and gold prices throughout 
I the world The reaction on the sliver market 
I from the dethronement of the rupee and reallaa- 
tloD of tills large quantity of sliver bullion would 
' be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
! iffecta on the silver hoards of the people of India 
land the ex(haugca with China, where India 
fatiil docs a large business. Moreover, the 
' capacity to raise the it'qulred credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
I Us 3 croret a year 

t *’ The evidence of the Idgh^t financial author- 
> itlea In London and New York established beyond 
1 doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
I to predpitate any currency reform that would 
I vlofontly disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
Itself. Also, tlmt whilst London, working In 
close luumony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require lor her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
I for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
! silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
' the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
I Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
; they were profoundly Influenced by it in their 
I own recommcudatlouB. The ultimate evolution 
I of a policy which promisee a cure for India’s 
currciicy bills it therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them 

A Gold Bullion Standard —“The currency 
I system recommended by the Commission is a 
i gold bullion standard They propose that an 
I obligation eball be Imposed by statute on the 
1 cuiTiDcy authority to buy and seU gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in auantitiee 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed aa to the purpose for which the 
gold Is required. The eaeence of tlds proposal 
U “ that the ordinary medium of drculation in 
India should remain aa at present tiie currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the corrency In terms of gold ihoold be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposea, but that gold should 
not circulate aa money. It most not dreuiate 
at first, and it need not dreuiate ever'* In 
breaking adrift from any Idea of a stesrling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were poweffuay i a fiiis o c ad by two 
fa«tora--the necesaity <A safegoardlng the 
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ladkuB lyKtam from Um price of stiver rUtog 
above the meltinx point of the rupee and the 
daslrabOlty of eiiUulahlag confidence by giving 
the oountrv not only a rw, but consTscaouily 
visible link between the currency and gold 
“ This reasoning Is eminently sound, and Uie 
scheme In Its broad outlines should oomroand 
the unhesitating support not only ol India, 
bnt of all Interested In Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard , Its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
leidslature and prolong the currency oontrover- 
sios It is desired to close The gold bullion 
standard sitlsfles all the eonntry's real needs 
True, it will not give It the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
It Involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental Influence attach^ 
But whilst It does not do th<'se thlnu, it keeps 
the door open Ko<one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold eurrenev arc Immediately 

f iracUcahli' The most rapid progress thereto 
s embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which U lull of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves are atoengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth tl«o expense. 

Ws mu»t, however, face the obligation 
which a gold hullion standard Impoeoa on the 
currency authority In India , Indeed the Coro* 
mission do not attempt to burke it 'The 
obHgaUon Is to convert the currency, not merely 
Into foreign exchange, hut Into metallic gold, 
and It Is an obltsatlon that Is not, as formerlv, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absohito 
and unlimited Keverthelesa . . It bos lM>en 

undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard , and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
oei in the form of mserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify * It is Impor- 
tant, therefore to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

" The reserves held for the purpose of mala- 
talning the value of the token currency are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Ri^ve. Their constitution on April 
SO, 1926 (the date taken by the Comml«fon), 
was as follows ' — 


Paper Currency Reserve 


Silver coin 

Rs Crores 

77 0 

Silver buUloo . 

7 7 

Gold coin and bullion 

. 22*3 

Rupee securities 

. 67 1 

Sterling securities 

.. . 21 0 


185 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
ueenrttim are oonvoted at the l^al fiction 
cuUo of two ftaimnfi per rupee.) 


“ The Gold Standard Rsuerve amoauta at pre- 
sent to £40.000,000 Invested In OoM and In Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and oth« aterltag seevrttiM, 

*' In thaory tbs two rstenrea (ulflt tatlrety 
different funotlona. The Paper CiifTeafiT 
Rasarva Is the backing for the IfoM Issue, tka 
Gold Standard Beaerve, aocumuiatad from iht 
profit! on eofninf, to designed to malntalD the 
sxtemal vmhM of the rupee In pmottos Uittr 
action to elosely interkxsked, and the first |Ue 
of defence in the event of a demand (or remit- 
tanee from India to the gold In the paper oorreney 
reaerve This Invtolble line of demarocBlon 
will disappear If the Coromtos*on*s proposals 
are sdoptH The Commtoslon are JustlllM la 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed Their further proposals arc that ths 
proportions and eomposttlon of the oomblnsd 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
aod gold seenrtties should form not lets than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 00 per eent. 
as the Ideal ; aod that the holding of gold, whldi 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent In ten yearn Generally, they 
are of opinion that during thU period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold bolding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 

" The proposal to bring the oomblnod Roaerve 
under statutory control Is wise , an argiiAbie 
coae eould be made out for tiie tircsU that the 
curreocy dlfflcultlea of India have arisen In 
the main from the decision of Lord Curson's 
Government not to Invest the offlolat aooeptanco 
of the Fowler Report with lugislative authority 
The itrengthonine of the gold rcservos to In 
entire accord wlw Indian needs 

The Ratio The majority of the Commis- 
sion. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordaa being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the mpse 
be stabilised In relation to gold at s rate corres- 
ponding to an exchange rate of one ihllUng aod 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy In India will be conrentratod , It Is 
worth while to refresh our m(5morlns of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Conirolttse 
r<‘Coramendod that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpenos , 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qiiallflcatlon The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

" One principle advanced in Sir Dodiiia Dalai’s 
prophetic minority report In 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be. 
and usually to, regarded as less open to repeal 
OT modification than any other legtolatlve Act, 
will command general acceptance. But wbso 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govsni- 
meat o* India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings In India and encour- 
aging Investment abroad he was on ground 
wlwre no one In tonch with Indian conditions 
can follow biro. In the dreurosteneso of tlw 
day the Qovenunent had no attsmatiivs to 
raising the rate of exchange save In doclaift^ 
the rupee inconvertible, wbirh during ttw war 
would have been dtoostrons. I must f o lter a ts 
the belief that tlic real mischief was dous not 
wlMtn the rate of exchange was ratoed to mast 
the rtoe In silver, but when It was not lowered 
as silver fell . the attempt to steblltos ttis rupee 
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a UM two •httUng nte CMaed tbe GoTerument ; 
liidl* lam lou^ and tnlUeted a torribla : 
m on trade : lUter It waa abandoned in Se|y- 
tenber, 1920. um rapee fell below one ehllUng | 
and threepence sterung and one ehiUlng gold. ! 
Theraiiter, under the fniluenoe ol a toeoeMioa { 
of abundant harresta, It recovered. In 1928, 
it waa one ahilliog and fourpenoe aterllng , , 
la Ocober. 1924 one and aixpenee aterling 
and one and tour Mid. With the rUe in the 
pound to gold parlt)^ the rupee reached one 
and dxpence gold in June, 19^, and haa re- 
mained there. 

'* It ii not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to atabiuae the rupee at two ahU- 
iinga bad not been made In 1920, or if advantage 
ttad been taken of ita return to one and four, 
the permanent atandard might have been re- 
eatalwbed without undue disturbance Bir 
Piirahotamdaa Thakordaa asaerta in bis minute 
ol diaaent that *the Executive liad made up 
their minds to work up to a one ahllllng and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the oueatlon 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard aa a fait aceomplit achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
larooedure In any country ' 

“It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seised when it offered 
5ot because there is any special sanctity In a 
ratio aa such btit because there is a sanctity in the I 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commission's scheme would I 
have received practloally unanimous support 
in India ; aa it b a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Oommbaion'a basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, atatntory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the eorrenoy and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
aa wa find them. The majority of the oommb- 
sion base their recommendation on the * coonIc- 
tion, which haa been formed and cumubtlvely 
nlnforoed during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and aixpenee. prices in India have al- 
ready attained a aubaianUal measure of adjust- 
ttsnt with those in the world at Urge, and 
aa a cmroUary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a dilBcult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing wideaiwead eoonomlo dbtnrbanee, which it 
is moat desirabb in the interests trf tha people 
to avfdd, and which would in the end be fouowed 
by no coontervaiUng advantage.’ Sir Pur- 
ehotamdae Thakordaa, in a olosely-rBasoned 
mlnuta of dbaent, supported by a wealth of 
figorea, avere—and to my mind with conclnaiTe 
(<»oe that the adjuatmente are far from compute, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without dbastrotts labonr dbputea. Both aides 
admit that their oondnalona are weakened by 
the nnreUabllby of the Indian index ftgnree. 

'* The troth, I euggeet, Uee between theee two 
eontenttona. Tharehave been very anbatanUal 
a^ttstmenta to one ahllUng and slxpenoa : no 
rauo eould ba opanUlve for over a year without 
Indttdng thb reault tt ta dw that the 
adjoetaenta, eapeelaQy In ragard to wages In 
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WaMem India, ara not oomiriete. In the matter 
of the Indebtedness of the agrlenltnral olaaaee of 
Xndia—aeventy per cent, of the whole potndatlon 
there haa been no adjustment, not in relaticm to 
the Und revenue they pay to Qovernment. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a qnee- 
tion of academic principle, but la a matter of 
expediency. 

“Here, it seems to me, the decblve factor b the 
economic consequence ol a return to one shilling 
and foorpence. There b no half-way honae ; 
the rate must be either the ds facto one of ons 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
; and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
i houit or minutes. There would be an ImmedJ- 
I ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion , there would be convubive 
dbturbanoe of the foreign trade , there would be 
I violent speculation. 1 omit all calculation of the 
I effect of the lower rate on the flnancei of the 
Qovernment of India, because tlib b an influence 
which has been over-valucd in the post , it is 
I Infinitesimal In comparison with the Industrial 
and commercial interests lu\olved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneuess to speculation, can 
contempbte these violent dIsturl>ancos without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The babnee of advan- 
tage lies with stHbitbatlon at one und six . 
the controversy which miut ensue b port of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
tha permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

Tbs Note Itfoe.— '* Before the war there 
waa a considerable and growing drculatlon of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
, disappeared as currency , the actual currency of 
! India b a token, the sliver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted sold 
standard thb obligation has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove It Into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900. It compelled 
heavy purchases of siher which invariably rose 
In prices as the Government came into tite 
marxet, and It pUced the Indian currency sys- 
tem. as oecurrea during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
oonverUbility of tha note into silver rupees 
of the present flneness b only possible to long 
I as silver does not rise above 4^. an ounce. The 
I removal of thb aDomoloua provision, the Com- 
I mission say, Is an essential step la Indian eor- 
I rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ' No opportunity for the termination of 
, thb obligatory roDvejllt)i)lty Is likely to be so 
j favourable at the present when, by making 
;ths notes convertible Into gold bars for aU 
; purposes, a more solid right of eonvutibUlty 
b attached to them thso they have ever 
! had since sliver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.* Both propositions can be 
accepted In their entirety. 

I “ The rbe In the volume ol the paper euneiiey 
! b one of the moat remarkabb featuree in Indian 
financial Idstory. It developed from no change 
{ In the tiatos ol the note Ueeu ; tt was ahrays con- 
vtrttbto on demand : but from Incrmsed fadU- 
Um for the encashment of notea, >**glw«if*g with 
; tbe Introdncdoa ot universal notea of asau de> 
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ntfulnation «nd steadlty prugraMing m «xp«ii1* 
vaot WM gained. Wo can tbotlon eadwae 
Uie oonclualon of tlie Commietton that the boat 
WAy to foster the ose of eunency notes is to 
establkib confidence in their practicnl oonTeiti* 
blllty, ' end this confldenoo baa been secnxed not 
so much by a legal obligation to euosah them 
at earrenoy offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where lltere it 
a demand for them.* There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which eommands 
less attention The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for largo oommrrdal 
transactious, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

“ The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes In circulation sliall remain, this 
obligation should not stuch to Ute new notes to 
be Iwued by the Centralhank, and oolnddentally 
the one>rupc« noU., which had acquired great 
popukrlt> before 11 was dlsuouUuued 00 tlte 
ground of economy, sluill be ro-lssued The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 

5 1 ve legal tender money, either notes of smallet 
enomlnatlons or silver ruptres, at Its option , 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely In such quantities as may be r«* 
quited for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- 
rency position Is sucli tliat the clraoge in the 
legal status of the oots will be unfelt India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which Is estimated at approximately 
Bs 400 crorcs. There are Bs 86 crores of silver 
coin sod bullion In reserve. The whole tendency 
will be In the directloii of s return ol rupees to 
the reserve rather l^u to sn sppetltc tnerofor. 
Kot only wUl there exist the fullest eapsdty to 
supply rupees ou demsnd, but there will be a 
positive toducement to the curreucr authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 

S t rid of Its nMlundaut stock It U clear that 
e present opportunity of freeing the eurrenoy 
MlDOCtty from the dependence on the silver 
•UUtiDsI which has hampered India for so 
■uunr years is sxceptlonally favourable, and 
dbcim M seised without hesltatiou.'* 

Hie seosption of the Beport followed very 
eleinly ^ Uues indicated as probable In the 
artide in Tht BanJttrs' i/agaxifw which we have 

3 voted extensively above. There was s con- 
Iderable protest, strongest In Western India 
but sharea in other parts of the country, agsinst 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and dxnencc and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly , 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Beservs Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be rc-monlded lu order to make It the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- , 
ted to the Beserve Bank. These voices were so 
load that they 0 Tarb(»e the oonsideraUon ol the 
baaic recommendations of the Beport, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an orpml- 
satkm w^ch would link currency with eradit. 
In Bombay there was started s Currency League, 


with branches In oUm parts of India* whoso 
main oflorta wera dlrectea to the ratio, and to 
the Idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1820 the Qovemment puhUshed the 
text of a BOi dealgned to fix the ratio at one and 
six. and to support tt by tha sale of bulUon on 
the UnuB laid down in the Beport. At tiM re- 
quest of a Urge body of opinion in tha l>egisUUv« 
Assembly, which urg^ that there had not been 
time to study the Beport and that tha papers 
were not svidUble, the discussion of t^s mea- 
sure was postponed untU the 1027 seesloa. On 
November IHth the Government of India Issned 
a notification to tha following affect 
'’After consldorlDg the report of the Boyal Oun- 
roUslon on ludlau Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary' of State for ludU In Ooundi In agtat- 
roent with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further oonaldera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be Introduced lo the Indian 
LegUlature duriug tlie forthcoming losslon,** 

Tha Naw Ratln.—So far from olostng the 
dUcussion, this notltloatlon intensifiea It. 
Feeling ran high on tlte subject of the ratio, 
conildersble Interests in the country being 
oonvlnoed that one shllllug aud sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural ludustriss could bear w^oiit 

B ' iged and disastrous readjustment. These 
strong expression when the BUI to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly In February-ltarob 1027. 
The Indian Currency BUI was however accepted 
by the Assembly by s smaU majority, and 
adopted by the CouucU of State. It Mtamiahed 
tha ratio of one thllUug aud sixpence by ensotlng 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty -one rupees three annas ten 
pies per toU of floe gold In the form of ban con- 
taining not leas tbsu forty tolas sod would sell 
gold or, at the optlou of Government, sterling 
lor immadUte deUvery In London at the same 
price alter aUowlng for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shlUlng five pence forty-nine •ixty.-fouiths 
was noUfled as Oovemmeni's seUlog rate for 
sterling to meet then obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depreMlon in the 
last few years made It Inoreaiongly dUBonlt 
for tbs Govominent of India to maintain 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off tbe Gold standard 
In September 1931, and the rupM was linked to 
sterUng By tbe end of the year exports of 
eommeioial gold from India bad Mgan to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the T.T. 
rate bad risen to 1/0 compared with 
cm 8eptemb« 18. 

The obaractersof the BoionrM which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency eystem 
are ebown overleaf. 




ToTAI. LlAMLttlKt 2,06,43,29,093 0 o| TOTAL A88KTS M 2,06,43,20,093 
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THE BESEBVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Oovemor-Geueral on 
March 0, 1084, and is known as the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, 1084 — 

WImtmui it Is expedient to constitute a Beserve ! 
Bank lor India to regulate the Issue of bank! 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to , 
securing monetary stability in British India; 
and generally to operate the currency and credit | 
system of the country to Its advantage , I 

And whereas In the present disorganisation I 
of the monetary systems of the world it la not ! 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; j 

But whereas It Is expedient to make tern* I 
porary provision on the basis of the existing! 
monetary system, and to leave the question ofi 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com* 
pany Incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being In force 
In any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate In 
I any way against Indian subjects of ffis Majesty, 
and having a branch in &ttiah India, 
shall be re^stered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so raftered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder o^erwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor-General In Connell shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions wnlch shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-scotlon (3) to be the Parts of His Majesty’s 


eonsldered when the International monetary , Indian subjects of His Majesty exists 


It is hereby enacted as follows . — i 

(1) A Bank to be called the Beserve Bank of i 


’{assigned to the various registers shall be as 
1 follows, namely — 

fj (a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 


India shall bo constituted for the purposes of! and forty lakhs of rupees ^ 
taking over the management of the currency ... . ' , ^ 

from the Governor-General In Council and of Calcutta register— one hundred 

carrying on the business of banking in occor- forty-five lakhs of rupees 
danoo with the provisions of tWs Act (O to the Delhi register— one hundred and 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the,' lakhs of rupees 

shall by the said name sue and be sued 

, The ortglii.l .hare capital,, „W‘° legiatar-thlrty lakhs oi 

of the Bank shall be five ororos of rupees divided , ^ 

Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 1 Provided that If at the first allotment the 
ahall be fully paid up total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 

8) 8ai«.l«regl.t*r.ol,harchoMera ahall bo KS’ l! 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras r* ® fifteen lakhs of 


ttoa rswatcr., a, detort la the Flret hchrtule^ rt 


and shares skall l)e 
register to another. 


Hi In the iTrut Srherfiiie I n?t «ppUed for up to a maximum nominal value 
trMsferable” fmm Sne I ?* thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that reister 
transferable from one portions to the Bombay a^ the 

. Calcutta register 


W A shar^older shall be ouaUfied to be regis- A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
tared as such in anv urea In which he U ordinarily bers of the Assembly and one elected memto 
°iLaJ*** Prlnc p^ place of business of the Council of BUte to be elected 
iLSJSjiiVf be registered as a official members of the respective Houses shall 

■haraholder In nmre than one register, and no be associated with the Central Board for the 
person who Is not purpose of maldng public Issue of shares and 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Ittdlan »fter the first allotment of shares. 

S&il,®* . (•> J? th, .h«e.«.up,rt to . ««U. 

* ter, the Central Boi^ shall, in the first Instance, 

(t) a British subject ordinarily resident In Allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
India and donololled in the United Kingdom who has applied fur five or more shares , and, 
or In any part of His Majesty ’s Dominions the If the number of such applicants Is greater 
government of which does not discriminate in than one-fltth of the total number of shares 
•ny way against Indian subjects of BQs Majesty Assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
or the apidloants to whom the shares shaU be 

<c) a company registered under the Indian Allott^. 

A^ 1918, or a eoelety registered (7) If the number of sueh appUoants is toss 
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hall ol such renMiBlng thures, to thoM 
eante who have applied for toee than fora thaiea. 
and thereafter aa to the balanee to the varloaa 
appileanta In aneh maimer ai ft may deem fair 
and eqnftable, havteg regard to the deatraldlfty 
of dfttrtbnttng ftte aluuea and the voting rlghta 
attaebed to them aa widely aa poaalble. 

(8) Notwfthatandlng anything contained in 
BUb^aeotiona (0) and (7), the Central Board ahall 
reaerve for and allot to Qovemmaot aharea of 
the nominal value of two lakha and twenty 
thonsand mpeea to be held by Qovemment for 
diaposal at par to Dlreotora aeeklng to obtain 
the minimum ahare qualification required under 
sub-aection (2) of aeotlon 11. 


(0) If, after ah applieationa have been met in 
accordance with the provialona of aub^aecftonB 
(6), (7) and (8), any aharea remain unallotted, 
they Bhall, notwithatanding anirthlng contained 
in this aectlon, be allotted to and taken up by 
Gfovemraeot. and ahall be aold by the Governor 
General in Council aa aoon aa may be, at not 
leta than par, to realdenta of the areaa aerved 
by the regfater concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council ahall 
have no right to ezerciae any vote under thia 
Act by reaaon of any aharea ulotted to him under 
aub-aection (8) or under aub-aectlon (0). 

(11) A Director ahall not dlapoae of any aharea 
obtained from Qovemment uxKier the provialona 
of aub-aection (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government ahall be 
entitled to re-purchaee at par all such shares 
held by any Director on hia ceasing from any 
cause to hold ofBoe aa Director 


lacreaae aad redvctioa ol share capital 

—-(1) The ahare capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council and with th# 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in auch manner aa may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting. 


(2) The additional shares so created ahall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees I 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions aa the shares con- 
stituting the orl^al share capital. 

(3) Such additional aharea ahall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which th^ may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Ck)unciL 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares conamutlng 
the original share capitaJ shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and ezUtlng 
shareholdert shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment ol such additional shares. 


The Burk shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or a(^cies in any other 
place in Iirdla or, with the prevlons sanction 
of the Governor weral in Council, elsewhere. , 
The general superintendence and direction of I 
tire affairs and bosiness of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors whSeb 
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may axendsa all powm and do aQ aeto «Mi 
tirliin which may be ezneised or dona tha 
Bank and ara not by this Act a g p r aa i iy dtractad 
or required to ha dona by tira Bank In ganaml 
meeting. 

(1) The Central Board shall consist of thi 
following Directors namely 

(а) a Governor and two Deputy GovamorSt 
to be appointed by the Governor General ttt 
CouDon after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board In that behalf. 

(б) four Directors to be nominated by tha 
Governor General in Couneil. 

(e) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registerSf 
in the manner provided In section 0 and In tha 
following numbers, namely — 

(t) for the Bombay register — two Directors t 
(tt) for the Calcutta reglster~-two Direc- 
tors: 

(ill) for the Delhi register— two Directors | 
(ft) for the Madras register — one Director i 
(e) for the Rangoon raster — one Director, 
and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council. 

( 2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of tha 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
anoea as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of tbe Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central BoaM and 
take part In its deilbarations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when tbe Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him In thft 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) Tbe Governor and a Deputy Governor timll 
bold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in CfooncU mav fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nonllnated 
or elected, and, subject to the provlskiiis of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomlnailoct 
or re-eiectlon, 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during tbe 
pleasure of the Governor General in Oossofl. 

(5) Ko act or proceeding of the Board abaU 
be queetioned on the ground merely of tile 
existenoe of any vacancy In, or any defect iu ti»f 
constitution ol, the Board. 

Local Botfds— (1) Local Board shall |a 
constituted for each of tbe five areae epeoiflid 
in tbe First Schedule, and shall oooaiei of— 

(a) five members elected from amooMt 
tbemselvee by the shareboldett Who am 
tered on tbe r^dster for that area aafl an 
qualified to vote, and ^ 
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(lb) not mart than three memben noothiaied 
by the Central Board (ram amon^ the ahan< 
botden reglatemd on the reglater (or that area, 
irho may be nominated at any time 

Provided that the Central Board eball In 
•xereialog thhi power of nomination ahn at •€> 
enr^ the representation of territorial or econo- 
mie Intereeta not already represented, and In 
partlenlar the r e p r e se n tation of agrlcnltaral 
intereste and the Interests of co-operative 
banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shores 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than Ave shares shall 
have one vote for each Ave shares, but subfect 
to a maxlmnm of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a aharsholnor entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank 

(8) The members of s Local Board shall hold 
office until they vacate It under sub-section (A) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomlnatlon, j 
as the case may be. { 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of tranafer I 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local i 
Doani shall give notice of the date of the election | 
and ahall publish a list of shareholders holding { 
Ave or more shares, with the dates on which i 
their shares were registered, and with their: 
registered addreucs, and such Itet shall be' 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date Axed (or the election. 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 

notiOM) to the Central Board which shall there- 
opon proceed to make any nominations per- 
nutted by olanse (6) of sub-section (1) it may 
then deckle to make, and shall Ax the date on 
which the ontgr^ng members of tbe Local I 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming' 
memben ahall be deemed to Itave assumed office I 
on that date. j 

(7) The elected memben of a Local Board shall j 
at toon aa may be after they have been elected, ! 
eieet from amongst themselves one or two; 
pareona, aa the oam may be, to be DIrectonI 
npr e a e n tlng to the ahanholden on the regie- j 
ter tor the area for which the Board is const!- 
toted. 

(8) A Local Board ahaU adviae the Central 
Board on aoeh matten aa may be generally or 
■gpeolfloally referred to it and ahaii p^orm aoch 
antes aa the Board may by ngulatkma, 
detegate to H, 


i (l) No petaonmay be a Dtreetororamember 
j of a Local Board who— 

> (a) ia a aalaried government official or a 
1 salaried official of a State In India, or 

(b) U, or at any time baa been, adjodteated 
'an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 

> has componnded with hit credlton, or 

(e) la found lunatic or becomes of nnsoond 
mind, or 

j (d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 

I or 

j («) Is a director of any bank, other than a 
' bank which Is a society regiater^ or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
I Act, 1012, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
'soctetlea. 

; (2) No two persons who are partners of the 

I same mercantile Arm, or are directors of the same 
I private company, or one of whom la the general 

> agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
I other, or from a mercantile Arm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
I of the same Local Board at the same time 

(3) Nothing in clause (o), clause (d) or clause 
(e) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(l> The Go^'emor General In Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that In the case of a Director nomi- 
. nated or elected under clause (6) or clause (e) of 
'sub-section (1) of section A this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed bv the 
Central Board In that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (b) or clause (c)of sub-section (1) of section 
8, and aiw member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office If, at any time after six months from 
tbe date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
Ivss than Ave thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hohi unencumbered shorn of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office If 
without leave from the Governor General In 
Council he absents himself from three oonsecn- 
tlve meetings of the Central Board convenasd 
; under snb-section (1) of section 13. 

IS) The Governor General tnCoaBdl shall re- 
move from office any Dlrectort tte Central 
Board shall remove ham office member of a 
Local Board, If such Director or mwnber beoomes 
subject to any of tbe disquallAoittons spedAed 
in sub<aectlon (1) or sob-seotton of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold ofAcse under the 
foregoing sub-sectlona shall not be eligible for 
re-apTOlntment either aa Director or aa mmnbn 
of a Local Board untU the expiry of term 
for which his i^polntmsnt was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomlnatioa or electioa 
aaDlreetor or member of a Local Board cf any 
person who is a nmnhn of the ladtei Legisla- 
ture or of a local Laglslatore shaU be void. 
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vnknst within two month* of th* dal* of hi* 
appotatmaat, nomination or tkollon, h« e **a* * 
to be Buoh member, and. If any Director or mem* 
ber of a Loeal Board it elected or nominated a* a 
member of any tnch Legistatnre. he thali oeate 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of tucli election or nomlna* 
tion, a* the cate may be 

(6) A Director may retiifn hit ofBoe to the 
Ckivemor Generai in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign hit olRoe to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the retignatton 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or oUierwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or It absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not Involving the 
vacation of his appointment, ttte Governor 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1} of seotioa 10. be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Dirwtor is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have alt the powers of the absent 
Director 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy In the office 
of a iHrector elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 


for him, shall |»reelde at meeifnga of the Oantrat 
Board, and, io the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or eaetlng vote. 

Ceaeral Mest i— s.— (1) A general meetlag 
; (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the aaniiM 
{general meeting) shall be hdd annually al a 
I place where there is an office of the Bank ulttitn 
! six weeks from the date on whiob tlie annnaJ 
accounts of the Bank are oloeed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time . 

Provided that the annual geneml meeting shall 
not be held on two oonsecutlvi occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholdera present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 

I the working of the lUmk throughout the year 
and the auditore’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each sluu'eholder 

I who has been registered on any register, for a 
; period of not less than six months ending with 
I the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shores shall have one vote and on a poll b^ng 
demanded each shareholder so registered shau 
have one vote for each five shares, but snbjsi^ to 
a maxlmiim of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at inn election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Boara, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained In section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in aooordanoe 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly oonstltuteU 
in accordance with this Act. 


(4) Where any oasual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for io sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, In the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the cate of tn elected 
Direct by election held in the manner pro. 
vkied In section 9 for the election of Directors ; 

Pro\ ided that before such election is made the | 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and | 
any vacancy in the office of tn elected member 
of ttteh Board which may have been filled by a ' 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided In section 9 for the 
clectloQ of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold oflBoe for the unexplred portion of the 
term of hit in^eoesaor. 

(1) Heeilngt of the Central Board shall be 
conveotd by the Governor at least six times io 
each year and at least once to each quarter. 

(2) Any Uiree Directors may require the 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with oonveoe a meeting accordingly. 

(S) The Governor, or In his abaence the De- 
IM»y Govenor authorlaed by the Governor under 
the proviso to sob-section (3) of section 9 to vote 


(2) The first Governor and the first Depu^ 
Governor or Deputy Oovernors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances os he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
sharehoklers on the various registers shall bo 
nominated by tlie Governor General In Council 
from tlte areas served respectively by ttume 

I registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided In sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive pulod of 
twelve months after the nomination of J^reotors 
under sniniectioa (3) two Directors shall be elect- 
ed in the manner provided In section 0 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in oooordaooe 
with seetlon 8 The register In respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
oy lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for th* poraoeea 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon leglnws 
shall be treated as if they comprised one reidster 
only. 

As soon as may be after the conuaeaoenM&t 
of this Act, the Central Board shall dttert eleo* 
ttons to he held and may make nominaittons, ia 
order to eoastitiite Local Boards in aooordaooe 
with the provision of seetton 9, and th 9 
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mmtwn of fuch Local Boaidi alull bold offloe 
19 to the date fixed under inb-aeetloa (fi) of 
Mction 9 but ihall not exerdM any right under 
rab-neotion (7) of that aeotion. 

BoaiMM.— The Bank ahaQ be authorised 
to carry on and tranaact Um aeveral klnda o( 
builneaa hereinafter apeoified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Qovemor General in Council, Local Govern* 
menta, States in India, local auttiorlties, banka 
and any other persons , 

(2) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of Dins 01 exchange and nromlsaory notes, drawn 
on and payable In India and arising out of 
bona fid* commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 


\ fc) andi bills of exchange and promlaaory 
I notes aa are cflglble for purchase or redlseonBi 
I by the Bank ; 

(if) pcomlaaory notes of any scheduled bank 
j or a provinidal coHjperative bank, supported 
; by docummita of title to goods which have been 
i transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
j bank aa security for a cash credit or overdraft 
j granted for fid* commercial or trade 

j tiansaotions, or for the purpose of financing 
! seasonal agricultural operations or tiie marketing 
1 of crops ; 

{ (6) the making to the Governor General In 

I Oonndl and to such Local Governments as 
I may have the custody and management of their 
I own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
; in each ease not later than three months from 
i the date of the making of the advance , 

! (8) the Issue of demand drafts made payable 

, at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
' Issue and circulation of bank post bills , 

.. . 1 J _ji t. (7) the purchase and sale of Government 

(6) the purchase sale and rwllscoimt of j gecumies of the United Kingdom maturing 
bills of euhMge ana proinlssory notes, dMWn 1 within ten years from the date of such purchase; 


and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
sohediUM bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for tiie purpose of 
financing seasonal agriciUtural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 


(8) the purchase and sole of securities of the 
' Government of India or of a Local Government 
I of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
I authority in British India or of such States in 
I India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
j Qovemor General in Council on the recom- 
I mendatlon of the Central Board * 


(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable In India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and Issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States In India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(8) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duWl l^ks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

the purchase, sale and redlscoxmt of 
of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn In or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
pur^iase, tala or rediscount shall be made in 
indta ex^t with a scheduled bank ; and 

(0) the keeping of balances with banks In 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States In India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninaty days, against 
the security of-— 

(a) stocks, funds and teeurttiea (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee la 
authoriaed to Inveat trust money by any Act 
Parliament or by any law for the time being 
In force In British India , 

<b) gold or attwar ta doeumenta of ttUe to 
the same ; 


Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and Interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State In India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at anv time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total valne of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Beserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(8) the valne of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Beserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department ija resi>ect of 
deposita ; aiul 

(e) the value of such seeurities maturing 
after ten years than not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Buk and 
the Beserve Fund and one-fifth of the UahUlties 
of the Banking Department In respect of 
depootta , 

(0) The oiutody of monies, seeurtties and 
other articles of vsiue, and the eoltoetion of the 
moceeds, whrther principal, intarest or dlvi* 
dends, of any such seeuri^ ; 

(10) the sale and realtaation of all uruperty, 
whether movable or Immovable, whleb may 
in any way oome Into the posMMfcm of the 
Bank In satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of Ita claims ; 
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(11) Um acting a» agent (or tbe Seca etar y o( i 
State In CSoimoiL^tlM (Sovemor (kneral In Oounell ' 
lor any Local Government or loeal antbortty o( | 
State in India in the tranaacton of any of the j 
following kind* of boaineM, namely . — 

(a) the purchaae and sale of gold or silver , 

(b) the purchaae, sale, transfer and otutody 

of biUs of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; j 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securltioa i 
or shares , 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion : 

(IS) the opening of an account with or the 
maldi^ of an agency agreement with, and 
ttie ac^g as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which is the principal currency authorltv of any 
country under the law for the time Ming In 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
International bank , 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month (or the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the living of 
security lor money so borrowed 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any Mrson in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other tlum a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
imder the law for the tTme being in force in that 
country 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall | 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share j 
ca^t^ of the Bank ; i 


or promissory note does not bear the slgnabue 
of a scheduled bank or a provtneial co-operative 
bank ; or * 

(2) purohase or sell sterling In amounts of 
[ not less than the equivalent of ons lakh of 

rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repsysUe on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety dsys sgalnst the various forms 
of security specified lu duiuse (4) of that section : 

Provided tliat a oommiUee of the Board or the 
Qovembr shall not, save in oases of special 
urgency, authorised action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Oentral 
Board and tliat in all cases action so authorised 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

FerbUden Wnsiwess.— Save as otherwise 

provided In sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage In trade or otherwise have a 
direct Interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaldug, except suoli Interest as it 
may in any way acquire In the course of the 
saUsfaotluu of any of its claims , provided Uiat 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment , 

(2) purohase Its own shares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of. Immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of Immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for Its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants , 

(4) make loans or advances , 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand , 

(0) allow Interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 

Central Banlring Fnactieos. 


(Ill) the making and Issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act , and 

(16) generally, tlie doing of all such matters 
and things as ma> be Incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Oentral Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Covemor, In the oirinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the ease may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedloit that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpoee of rejplating credit 
In the Interests of Indian trade, oommeree, 
industry and agriculture, tiie Beak mav, not' 
wtthstaiMling anv limitation eontalned m sub- 
dauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sab-dauM 
(e) or (6) of clause (8) or danse (4)of section 17.— 
sell or discount any of the idfif 
ivomisaory notes epedfled In 
(b) of donee (2) or sab-danse 
)t that section though sneh bill [ 


(1) purchase, 
of exchange or 
•nlHdaaae (a) or 
(b) of do n ee (8) c 


The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States lu India as may be 
Mproved of and notified by the Governor 
Cfeneral in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt, 

(1) The Governor General Ut Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provtndal 
revennes shall enteust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
mooey, remittance, exchange and banking 
transactions in India and, in portlealar, duui 
deposit free of interest all their cash balaaces 
with the Bank : 

Provided that nothing in this Sttb-aaotlon 
shall prevent the Governor General hi Council 
or any Local Ctovenunent from catryteg ofi 
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money trentactjont et pUoee where ttie Bank 
hM no branche* or agenclc*, and the Governor 
General in Council and Lociu Oovemment* 
may bold at inch placet such balances at they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(8) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
toon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also 

pawfc Notes.— (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
(itovernor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
snail, unless a contrary intention appears, apph 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either ^ the Governor General In 
Council or by tlie Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences In this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chi^ter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes 

btna Departaant — (1) The Issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted bv the Bank in an 
Insue Department witich shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct fr(pin the Banking Depart^ 
meat, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 84 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to tlie Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such ooin, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Beserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupeet, ten rupees, flftv rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five burred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and tea thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed bv the Governor General 
In Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of hank notes 


I (2) On recommendation of the Central 
Boai^ the Governor General In Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
! legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled 

Notwithstanding anything oontained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entltJed to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

I The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, In respect of bank notes Issued by it 

(1) If In the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank falls to carry out any of 
the obligations Imposed on It by or under this 
Act, he may, bv notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the genera] superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 

I General In Council may determine, and such 
I agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the CentnU Board under this Act. 

(2) VThen action is taken under this section 
the Governor General In Council shall cause a 
fuU report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be hUd before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and In any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General In Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any lAl of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engaffament for the 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bUls, bund is or nt^ payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person 

Provided that cheques or drafts, inchidlng 
hundls, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person's account with 


nor General in Council aftw consideration of the (l) Any person contravening the provlsikms 
reoommendntlons made bv the Central Board, of section SI shall he punishable with fine which 
(1) SuWeet to the provisions of sub-section extend to the amount of the bill, hm^, 
(8), «v«Sr bank note ?JSdl be legal tender at whereof the 

any ptaeJ in British India In payment or on conumttad, 

aoeovmt for the amount expressed therein, and (2) No proaceiitiai under this seetton ■ hall 
abaU be guaranteed by the Governor General be instituted except on oomptatnt made bf the 
in CoundL Bank. 
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AiMte tt th» hmm IHpftrtmMrt. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of poM coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, ruiiee coin and rupee securities to 
such awregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter deOued, 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, net 
iebs than twu-lUths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold buUiuu or sterling securities . 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and ' 
gold bullion sliall not at anv time be less than 
forty orurcs of rupees in value* 

13) The remainder of the assets shall be ' 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes pa\able In 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 1 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (ft) of I 
clause (2) of aection 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- , 
ment of India rupee securities shall nut at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of j 
the assets or flfty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount Is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Q)uncii, such 
amount plus a sum of ten orores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47612 

S ains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin sluUl 
I valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being ! 
obtaining. 

(6) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held In British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets sluUl be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasurv or In transit may be reckoned as pait 
of the assets. 

(0) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterlbg securities wUch may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds pa) able In the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely — 

(a) balances ut the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England , 

(ft) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
go^ signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any ^aoe in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days , 

(e) government securities of the United 
gpi ^nm maturing within five years; 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
tone, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be seeurlties maturing after five years, and the 
Bonk may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose <m such securities notwithstanding 
anyth^ eontained in section 17. 

liitiBii ~ — * »— The 

liabilities ^ the Isane Department shall be 
an amount eunal to w total of the 


amount of the currency notes of the Qovera- 
ment of India and bank notes for the tinw 
being in circulation. 

(2) Fur the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the elate of its issue shall m 
deemed not to be In circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding an) thing con* 
talned in sub-section (2) of section 2S, be paid 
by the Issue Deparuuent to the Ctovtrnor 
General In Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case mav be , but any such note, if subse* 
queutly presented for poyment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Dept^ment, and any such 
payment In the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General In Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
Into force the Issue Department shaA take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being In circulation and 
the Governor General In ^uncll shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
storUng securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount aa Is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and secnrltlet shall 
Iw trouslerred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 38 

l^ovided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so traos- 
ferr^ sluill not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held bv the Governor 
General in Council In the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
In which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held In the assets, as shown In any of the weekly 
ac(x>unts of the Issue Department fur that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 68, 
Is greater than fifty orores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets os shown In 
that account, whichever may be the neater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor Cleneral 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five orores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of book notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bonk so desires and If the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterUng 
securities In the aseete does not at that time 
exceed one-boU of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterUng 
securitiN as may be held as part of tbs aaseto 
under sub-section (0) of seetkm 83. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
In which tbs maximum amotmt of eois 
held In the osssto, as so shown. Is less tosu fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sheth of the total amouBt 
of the oiM^, as so shown, whichever may be 
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tiu grMt«r Uie OoTernor Oeaersl ta Council 
a)uJl deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to tbe 
UDount of each deficiency, but not without tt« 
eoneeut exceeding five croree of rupeet, againet 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwlthitandlng anything contained in ; 
the foregoing provigloni. the Bank may. with the 
{uevious eanction of the Governor General In 
Council, for period! not exceeding thirty day* 
in the flrit initance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggrwate amount than tliat required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding Is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold com and gold bullion ! 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below | 
the amount specified In the pro\1so to sub - 1 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling > 
securities remain held as such assets I 

(2) In respect of any period during which! 

the holdhrg of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling , 
eeourltlet is reduced under sub-section (1), the j 
J^k shidl pay to the Governor General In 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such , 
hokllug is reduced below the minimum “pre - 1 
Bcrlbed by sub-section (2) of section 88 , and j 
■ueh tax shall be payable at tbe bank rate fur i 
the time being in force, with an addition of > 
one per cent, per annum when such holding ; 
exceeds thirty-two and a haif per cent of the | 
total amount of the assets and of a further one , 
and a half piur cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half peri 
cent, or part of such decrease I 

Provided that the tax shall not In any event i 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per j 
annum. I 

The Governor General in Council shall under | 


I>elhi, Madras or B^igoon and pays the pnr- 
chaae price In legal tender currency, sterilng 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny lor a rupee* 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to bay an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Obligmiaai to boy sloiiiiig — The Bank shall 
buy. from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its offloe in Bombay, Calcntta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for Immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
teu thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment nnless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made 

Cash reserves of sehednled bamks. — (1) Every 
))ank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the dose of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of tbe 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank In India as shown 
in tbe return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation.— Yor the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not indude the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the B<»erve 
Bank 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to tbe 
Governor General in Council and to tbe Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing- 


take not to re- issue any rupee coin delivered j 
under section 86 nor to put Into circulation any ; 
rupees, except through tbe Bank and as provided , 
In that section , and the Bank shall undertake , 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for ' 
the p^urpoees of dreulatlon or by delivery to ! 
the wvernor General in Council under that, 
eectlon I 

(1) The Bank eliall Issue rupee coin on ' 

demand in exchange lor bank notes and our- j 
reocy notes of the Government of India, and , 
■hsif Issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which Is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. | 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency ' 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, ! 
supply ourmoy notes or bank notes of lower , 
value or otiier coins whiob are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, lOOfi, in such quantities , 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required , 
for droulation ; and the Governor General in , 
Council shall suppW such coins to tbe Bank on , 
demand. II the Oovamor General In Council i 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
aball be releaeed from Ite obligations to supply j 
them to the public. 

OhBaatiea to eeU elesifaw.'— The Bank ahaD ^ 
aairto ^ peraon w^ makee adamandj 
!a ^ behiJf Alts oCBee in Bombay, Caleutta.i 


£ 1 ) the amounts of Its demand and time 
Ultles, respectiv*eiy, in India, 

(6) tbe total amount held In India In cur* 
renov notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held In India In rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 
(«) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
If Friday is a pabUc holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1A81, at the dote of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates * 

Provided that where the Bank Is satisfied 
tbatthefnnyWblDgof a weekly retam under this 
sub-eeotion ]• Mtiliacticable In the ease of any 
sehednled maJklgr reason of the geographical 
ppiltton of Mto Jwnk and Its bram^, the 
Bank may lueh bank to famish in 

lien of a waaMyjtotnra a monthly return to be 
dispatched ml later than fourteen days after 
the end of tlie month to which It relates flv^ 
the detaUs epeellled In this eab-eeetiQB ti res- 

S et of eueh bank a tin doM of hwilnsss for 
e Bontti. 
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(8) It »t Um dote of botlntef on any day 
before the day fixed for the next retoni. tto 
balanoe held at the Bank by any •oheaoled 
bank It below the mlnlmnin preterlbed In tnb< 
section (1), such scheduled buk shall be liable 
to pay to we Bank In r^peot of each looh day 
penal Interest at a rate three per cent, abore 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
Iwlance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and It on the day txsd 
tor the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disdoted by this 
return, the rates of penal Interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per omit, above the bank 
rate In respect of that day and each subse* 
Quent day on which the balanoe hdd at the 
Bank at the dose of business on that day Is 
bdow the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank falling to comply 
with the provisions of sub-seotlon (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Oovemor Qenerai in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties Imposed by sub-seotloDs (81 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by tW 
Dank. and. In the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bonk to pay ou such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of Uie principal Civil 
Court haviag jurisdiction In the area where 
an office of the defaulting bonk Is situated, such 
direction to be mode only upon appUcaUon 
mode la this behalf to the Court by the Qovernor 
General io Connell in the case of a failure to 
make a return under Bub<section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sonetiou of the Governor 
Gwerol in Council in other coses. 

(0) The Governor General In Council shall, 
by notification in the Gasette of India, direct 
the Inclusion In the Second Schedule of any 
bonk not already so Included which conies on 
the business of bauklng in British India and 
which— 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of sn 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 


(6) Is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1018, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force In any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like ootiflcatlon direct the ex- 
olosion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bonk the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
hacirtn g bUSlneM. 

The Bonk shall oompOe and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the sggregate of the amounts under 
each oiMise of sub-teotion (2) of section 42 
exhiUted In the returns received from sche- 
duled bonks under that section. 

The Bonk may require say provlneiol oo* I 
oiwntlve bonk with which It nos any tronsoo* 
ttons nader seetfon 17 to funiisli the return 
rstared to in snb-seotioa (2) of section 42. 
and If tt doee so, the provlskms of sub-saetloni ' 


(4) and (6) of seotton 48 shaU apidy to for as 
may be io such oo-operatiT<t btac os If tt wort 
t scheduled bank. 

Agraswsant with the lwi»srial Baelr*'' 

(1) The Bank sh^ enter Into on agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
In OouncU. and shall be exparessed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
Into force and to remain In force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
farther contain the provisions set forth In the 
Third Schedule: 

Provided that the agreement shall be oondi- 
tlonal on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bonk and that if, In 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Dank luM failed either to fulfil the oonditlons 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General In OouncU, 
and the Governor General In Council, after 
making such farther enquiry os he thinks fit. 
may Issue Instructions to the Imperial Bonk 
with reference eltlier to the agreement or to 
sny matter which in his opinion Involves the 
security of the (^vemment monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department la the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Dank disregarding such Instructluns may 
declare the agreement to be terminated, 

(2) The agreement referred to lo sub-seotlon 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after tt is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

I 

General Provisieas. 

The Governor General lu CouncU shaU trans- 
fer to the Dank rupee seourltles of the value of 
five orores of rupees to be aUocated by the Bank 
to the Deserve Fund. 

After maklag provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in usete. ooutributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bookers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rote not exceeding five per cent per annum 
on the share capital os the Gbvemor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
sharee, a portion of the surplus shaU be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus ShaU be paid to the Governor General 
In Council . 

Provided that if at any time the EMerve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the ■urpius, or the 
whole of the surplus If less than that amount < 
sbaU be aUocated to the Deserve Fund. 

(1) Xotwlthstandlng uythlng oontotued In 
the Indian Income-tax Act. 1022, or any otbtr 
enactment for the time being in force relitblf 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bonk sbol! ndl 
be Uabte to pay income-tax or super-tuc on 
any of Its Inoome, profits ro gains. 

Provided that notiilag In this seotton shall 
offeot the UobUlty of any sbarthoUUnr In ronei^ 
of tnooroe-tox or super-tax. 
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(2) For the porpoiM of Motion 18 of the 
IndUn Inoonie>Ux Aot, 1922, end of any other 
ndevent provision of that A«t relating to the 
levy and ref and of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “ Interest on Seenrities/* 

The Bank shall make pablio from time to J 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to bay or re-dlsoount bills of exchange or other 
oommeroial paper eligible for parchase under 
this Act. 

(1> Not less than two auditors shall be j 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the • 
annual general meeting The auditors may j 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible ; 
fur re-election on quitting office 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be | 
appointed by the Central Board before the first j 
annual general meeting and. If so appointed, shall j 
hold office only until that meeting All audi i 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, j 
and continue to act as, auditors tmtll the first ; 
annual general meeting after their respective ' 
elections 

Provided that any oasual vacancy In the ' 
■office of anv auditor elected under this section 
may bo filled by the Central Board. ' 

Without prejudice to anything contained in i 
leotton 60, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the aooounts of the Bank 
Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and It shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every audltorshall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
In Oounoil if appointed 


as the Governor General in Council may, h] 
notification in the Oasette of India, preecrlbe 
The Governor General In Council sl^ can« 
these accounts to be published weekly in th( 
Gantte of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two monthi 
from the date on which the annual aoconnti 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Govemoi 
General in Connell a copy of the annual aoconnti 
signed by the Gktvemor, the Deputy Govemori 
and the Chief Acoonntlng Officer of the Bonk, 
and certified by the auditors, together with s 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and th< 
Governor General In Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published in the 
Gaiette of India 

(3) The Bank shall alto, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts ol 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Govemoi 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank 

Aarknltwral Credit DepartmssN.— The Bank 

shall create a special Agrlcuttural Credit Depart- 
nent the functions of which shall be— 


by it or at the expense of the Governor Genera! 
In OonnoU If appointed by him. employ account 
ants or other persons to assist him in Investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, In relation to socb 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank 

(2) The auditors shiU make a report to the 
ah^bolders or to the Governor General In 
Connell, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet Is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, 
and. In com they have eaUed for any exj^a- 
sinn or Information from the Central Board, 
whether It has been given and whether It ts 
satiiifaetory. Any inch report made to the 
aharehoklers shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
graeral meeting. 

Aaittnw.— (1) The Bank shall {wepare and 
br^mlt to Uie Governor General in Council 
a weekW account of the Issue Department and 
at the Butking Department in the form eet out 
In the Fifth Behedule or In such other form 


, shaff create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
I moot the functions of which shall be — 

(а) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
I questions of agricultural credit and be available 

for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Ooveraments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking orgaoisa- 
tioni 

(б) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank In connection with agricultural credit 
and Its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other l^ks or organUatinns 
engaged In the business of agricultural credit. 

J l ) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
e and In any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes Into 
force, make to the Governor General In Council 
a re^rt, with proposals, if It thluk<4 fit, for 
leglslatloo, on the following matters, namely — 
(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India In the business of banking, and 

<6> the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and memods 
for effectiog a cloMr connection between agri- 
cultural euterprise and the operatlous of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank Is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
BUfficiently clear and stable to make It possible 
to determine what win be suitable os a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system an 1 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shaS report tU views to the Governor 
General In ComMd. 

(1> The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shaNbokler who is registered 
on the register for Uni area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a apecifted time, not being 
less than thirty days, a dedaratloo, In sneh 
form M the Central Board may by regnlatlona 
prescribe, glvtag particulars ot all shares on the 
said regiiiter of which he Is the owner. 
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(2) If it appears from such (JeclaratfoD that 
any aharebolder la not the owner of any sharei 
which ore registered In hU name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a d»* 
claration under guh-seotlon (1) falls to make 
such declaration within the apeciOed time, the 
Local Board mav make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
direcUng that he shall have no right to vote, 
cither under section » or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered In ids name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub* 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined In 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 103 of that Code. 

(&) Nothing contained In any declaration 
luinaished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of anv trust expressed. Implied or 
(onstructive shall be enterea on Che re^ster or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
ander section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shah be exercised by the 
Centr,il Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) NotlUng In the Indian Companies Act, 
1013, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed In llauldation save by order 
of Uie Governor General in Cuunill and in such 
manner as he may direct 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur* 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall l>e divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy* 
five per cent, and twenty-live per cent 
respectively 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section sbali not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after tbe commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty- five per cent, 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide fur all matters for which pro* 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the forgoing provisioo, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of tbe 
following matters, namely — 

(a) the bolding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, Including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to tbe prin* 
chte of pro]^itk>nal representation by means 
of the single transferable vote . 

(ft) tbe final decision of doubts or disputes 
regaralng tbe qualifications of candidates for 
slsetion or regwdlng the validity of elections , 


(c) tbe maintenance of the shtfo rcgliter, 
the manner in which and the eondltloas auhjeet 
' to which shares may be lidd and transfantd, 
and, smeraUy, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholderi ; 

’ (<f) the manner In wnloh general meetings 

sh^ be convened, the procedure to be foUow^ 
thereat and the manner in which votes may he 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

if) the manner in which tiie business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be foUowed at meetings thereof , 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions , 

, (A) the delcgatiun of powers and functions 

*of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank; 

(t) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functioDS of tbe Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, anJ the conduct of business In such 
Committees . 

(j> the constitution and management of 
' .«tj^ and superannuation funds tor the ofOcors 
aod servants of the Bank ; 

I {k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed, 

^ (I) the provision of an official seal of the 

Bank and tbe manner and effect of its use ; 

I (m) the manner aod form in wldcb tbe 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be xnaintalned , 

I (fi) the remuneration of Directors of the 
, Bank; 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with tbe Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank , 

I (p) the regulation of clearing-houses (or tbe 
scheduled banks , 

(q) the circumstances in which, and tlie 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded , and 

I (r) generally, for the efficient cenduot of tbe 
I business of tbe Bank. 

I (8) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the publle oo 
^ payment 

I In tbe Indian Coinage Act. 1900, fur section 
, 11 tbe following section shall be snbstltuted, 
namely — 

{ '*11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty's 

Boyal Mint in England or at any mint estaUisbed 
I in pursoauce of a prochunaldfm of Bis MajMty 
1 as a branch of His Majesty's Eojal Mint, shall 
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fiot IM legal tender In Britieh India In ptijmmi 1 India Act, lOM, each aharc^dder hae on 
or on aoooimt, bnt e ooh eoine ehall be reeved , Tote for eadi five aharee aubiect to a maximnn 
bjr the Beaerre Bank of India at ita ofltoee. | of ten votea ao that if this lendener oonttnue 
ManehM and agenoiea in India at the bnllion blocka of aharee might become o(mccntrated h 
Taiue of aneb eotna calculated at the rate of the handa of a few holdera, with the effect 0 
8.47512 graina troy of fine gold per rupee." ! restricting the electorate and the riak o 
_ , ^ 4 ^ i detracting from the repreeentatlve character 0 

The I^lan Paper Curwcy Act. 1028. the , the directorate choaen by it 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1028. 

t^ Indian PaMr Currency (Amendment) Ad, j xhe Dlrectora, therefore, reported the pocitkn 
1026, and the Currency Act. 1927 are hereby ^ to Government in 1987, wlf - 


repealed. 


with the auggeat^ ihai 
j they might conaider the limitation of the aharo 


In anb-aeotlon (8) of aocOon 11 of the Indian ' of 

nnnmn<M Ant i Qi a th« woni “Hov*!" . aharee L p to Maich 1988 


Cbmpanlea Act. 1018, after the word "Eoyal' 
th« word! “Bea^ve ]^k’' aball be inaerted. 


The BaeerM Bank beyjayort with the apenUNI i theholding of aharea 


i bowevcT, Government had taken an action (H 
' augffeetion for the limitation of the maximou: 


af tfN fitnaaeialjraai 

net profit of Ba. 


l^oember 81 , 1986. 

Report for 1118 


The Bank made a * 

58,42,100 for the year ended’ 


In January 1988 the Reserve Bank iaaued lU 
{ own notes of the denominationa of Ba. 5 and 
I Re 10 This waa followed later during the yeai 
The report of the Central Board of Dlrectora by the issue of bank notea of the denomination! 
Of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended ‘ of Ra 100, Ra 1,000 and Ra 10,000 Duxlna 
December 31, 1938 states that after the payment , the year under report the Bank also started 
of expenses of administration and provlalon for ' tlie lasue of Burma bank notea in nea designs 
sundry liabilities and contingencies, the net profit , of denominations similar to those in use in 
amounts to Rs 38,4.5,137 Of this amount. India 


the sum of Bs. 17,50,000 will be utilised for pay- ' 
ment to shareholders of a dividend at the rate of ; 


Sdiadolad Banks 


per cent, per annum, being the cumulative The total number of aclieduled banks increased 
rate fixed by the Governor-General In Council ! from 54 to 57 during the course of the year 
in accordance with section 47 of the Reserve ! The advantages of contact with the central Unk 
Bank of India Act, 1984, leaving a surplus of [ of the country arc being increasingly recognised 
Bs.20, 95,137 for wyment to the Governor- 1 b> the Joint-stock banks Their steady develop- 
General In Council in accordance with the said ment was unfortunately marred by a local 
^^on. j iMinking crisis in South India in June 1938, 

V gi-- -ij- - 1 following upon the closure of the Travancore 

Humbw ot Sbareboldert. I Katlon^ and Qullon Bank Despite thU 

The total number of shareholders has declined setback, total ad%ances and dlM ounta of schedul- 
conalderably since the Inception of the Bank in ed banks rose from Rs 114 87 crores to 
April 1985. Another characteristic feature of the Rs 118 91 crores 
distribution of shares is the Increase in the ; 

number in the Bombay area at the ei^nse of | The Profit and Loss Account for the year 1985 
other areas, prlucipail} Calcutta and Ranxoou ishowa the lucome of the Bank as Es 1,36,70,018 
Under Section 14(3) of the Reaer'^e Bank of and establlshmeiit charges alone as Bs 34,33,566. 
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Trade. 

India it pre-emlneDtly an agrlcultarml ooan* i manufaeturinj; luduitrlei are few In number 
try» and that fact domloatee the ooune of tta j and are concentrated in a tew areaa, but they 
trade. The great export aUptea are the pro- are of great Importance. The lanteal le the 
dace of the toil — cotton, Jute and aeeds. | cotton textile Inauetry. Which haa ita home In 
If we look back on the courae of Indian trade the town and leland ol Bombay, with lmport> 
over a long period of yeara we thall note a ant tubtldlary centre* at Ahinedahad, Bho- 
atrlklnf development toararde lUblUty In the lapur and Xagpor Xext In Importance la 
daya that are past, the outturn of the toil wae the jute industry. Raw jute le a virtual mono- 
subjected to periodic shocks from famlnee poly of Bengal, and the lute mllle are eonoeft- 
arlaiag from the failure of the rains, when the trated In and near Calcutta. The metallitr- 
export trade in these etaplei dwindled to small gleal Induatrv Is of more recent growth* The 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has principal centre is Jamshedpur, the teat of 
produced a great change, and though no doubt the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
In future hea\y Iomcs may be Incurred from where subsidiary Industries have iprung up 
the weakness of the mousoona, they are never to utilise the products of the blast fumaoet 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such and mlUa. A verv large proportion of the 
yeara as 1B90-97 and 1899-1900 Much Jute manufactures Is exported. The eotUm 
of the cultivable area of the Punjab la textUe Industry has lost a considerable part 
under irrigation, and huge new worki have of its export trade to Jspsn, the Far Eaat aud 
utilised the waters of the Sutlej, and Bast Amca , the mills find their principal out- 
of the Indue in bind. Whilst these great let in India Itaelf, and even there tMf are 
works have been carried out to spill subject to severe competition from Japan, 
on the land the floods of the snowfed The iron and steel Induetry is for the 
rivers of the North, other works of s less impos- most part a home Industry, though 
Ing character have safeguarded the arid tracta large quantities of Indian pig Iron are 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests shipped to the Far East. The stigar 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through manufacturing Indnstrv has grown by leaps 
canals spreads them o%er the parched lands and bounds In recent years. Therefore, 
of the Deccan. The rivera of the South like whllat India is atill in the main an agrloulturaf 
the Cauvery are harnessed to preserve country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
thfllr flood waters for Madras ing their sustenance from the soil, her menu- 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agrl- facturlng Industrlei are of large and growing 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 1 Importance, and their prosperity every year 
tional Labour Offlee at Geneva as one of the affeeta In an Increasing degree the general 
great industrial countries of the world. Uer I prosperity of the people 


I.-GENE1IAL. 

Agriciiltaral Coaditiou ia ladta — In spite unabated until the end of the financial year, 
of her rapid Industrialixstion In the last ' 1037-S8, and even in the beginning of 1933-30 
twenty-five years India still remains predoml - 1 The causes of this reversal in the fortunes of the 
nantly an agricultural country and her well - 1 primary producers lay probably In the un- 
being greatly depends on the prosperity of her healthy conditions of the commodity boom that 
large agricultural population in the depression ' started In 1936 
which started at the end of 1929 agri< uitural I 

and raw-material producing countries suffered Prices of most of the Items of India's agrlcul- 
even more severely than industrial countries and tural production attained their maximum In the 
the Indian cultivator was in sore distress on first part of 1937 and thereafter they declined 
account of the disastrous slump in agricultural precipitously, the full being 25 per cent and 
prices When the upward movement started more in most cases, In a period of only a few 
in 1932-33, the rise in the prices of commodities months Thus, raw cotton declined from 
In which ho was interested was p.ainfully slow March 1937 to October 1987 by 83 per cent, and 
and halting and it was only In the middle of raw lute fell off in value from May 1937 to 
1936 that primary commodities began their March 1938 by 25 per cent. Wheat, which 
definite upward movement As the year reached its highest level in April 1937 dropped 
advanced the rise almost became a boom, and by 35 per cent in March 1938 and tea by 16 per 
primary prices rose to levels which they had cent in about the same period Price* of 
not touched for many years By the spring groundnut were highest in August 1936 , since 
of 1937 they had attained peak levels But | then they declined almost continnously, the 
these boom conditions were too artiflclal to last ) quotation in March 1933 being 41 per cent, 
and April 1937 witnessed a sadden reversal of the ' below the highest level or 35 per cent below the 
upward trend In businefis conditions Prices 'level in March 1917 The price of rice wae 
in the commodity and share markets fell sharply ' fairly steady throughout 1937-88 ahd the 
and co^dence In the future wae again rudely I preceding year, and that of linseed sras, on the 
shaken. The markets tried to steady them- ’ average, higher in the year under review than 
■elvea during the summer of 1937 after the | during 1036-37 But these apparent dieviatlona 
effects of the first shock were over and prices i from the general trend were due to crop and 
of primary commodities rallied to some extent. i other factors peculiar to these commodities. 
But confluence could not be restored and from i On the whole, the year under review wltneased 
October 1037 the marketa became extremely , a steep fail in the prices of India’s staple agrleul- 
unsteady and the downward trend continued ‘ tural products. 
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«f Tfwl* — The ovetMXiM trade of 
British India during 1987*88, compared with the 
preceding year, showed an expansion in imports 
accompanied by a decrease in exports. As a 
result, the surplus of India’s exports over Im- 
ports of private merchandise in 1937-38 was very 
much reduced and amounted to Bs 16 crores as 
compared with Bs 61 crores in the preceding 
vear A large part of the increase in value of 
imports was due to a rise in the prices of imported 
commodities In the case of exported commodi- 
ties, prices also showed an advance It has been 
roughly estimated that, compared with 1980-37, 
the volume of imports rose bj 11 per cent , while 
the increase in value was of 23 per cent On 
the export side, there was a decrease of 6 per 
cent in volume, but of 2 per cent In value 

Tlie visible balance of trade as measured by 
statlstks of private merchandise and treasure, 
was in favour of India to the extent of Rs 30 
crores as compared with Rh 65 crores in 1936- 
37 The balance of remittances of funds In the 
year under review was minvt Rh 30 crores as 
compared with minvt Rs 71 crores in the pre- 
ceding vear The figurcH relating to remlttaia es 


I include the more important Government transac- 
jelotts, but do not take into account (a) net 
, payments in India of British postal orders and of 
foreign money orders of countries which settle 
i their accounts through London and <6) Govem- 
; ment transfers on account of Iraq and Mauritius 
The net payments in respect of the former 
; amounted to Rs 62 lakhs In 1937-38 as against 
> Rs 39 lakhs in the preceding year, while there 
, were no transactions under the head during 
1936-87 and 1937-38 Taking India including 
{ Burma as an economic unit for this purpose, 

I there was a favourable balance of trade in visible 
! Items to the extent of Bs 68 crores as compared 
with Bs 92 crores in 1936-37, the balance of 
remittances of funds being mtnvt Bs 31 crores 
I as against mtnut Rs 71 crores In the preceding 
year The following table shows In detail ttie 
! position of India’s balance of trade on pre- 
Heparation as well as post-separation baslH 
The invisible items that enter Into India’s 
balance of accounts, such as shipping services 
private remittances and exports and Imports of 
capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, etc , 
are not Included in the table as these cannot be 
estlinuted accuratelj 


(In lakhs of Rupees ) 



India cxcludii.g Burn i | India including Bmma 


I 

I i't:r>3r, 


193G 37 


1937-38 


l'»35-30 I 1930-37 


1037 38 


ExportH of liidl in nicrohun- 
dlse (private) i- 

Bo-export-H of Foreign mer- 

14i>,5,'i T 

18*>,05 

+ 

180,93 

1 

'4- 

160,52 

4 

196,13 

4 

105,20 

chandlse (private) -r 

4,7.) ^ 

7,24 

- 

8 

'4- 

3,70 

^4- 

0,24 

' -r 

7,40 

Imports of Foreign mer- 
chandise (private), (a) ' — 

149,14 ~ 

Ul,10 


173,33 

_ 

133,75 

1 

124,00 

L 

159,47 

Balance of trade in mer- 
chandise - 

6,11 4- 

51,19 


15 88 

4- 

30,53 

4- 

77,77 


43,19 

Gold (private) - 

37,31 

27,86 

-f 

10, J4 

4- 

37,35 j 


27 05 

,4- 

16,83 

Silver (private) 

2,19 — 

14,39 

— 

2 20 

— 

1,37 1 


13.59 

— 

1,50 

Currencj notes (private) .-f 

29 

24 

-i- 

28 

4- 

29 1 

4- 

24 

-r 

28 

Balance of transactions In 
tretmre (private) -f 

35,41 

13,71 


14,30 

' ^ 

36,37 

4- 

14,50 

i + 

15,11 

Total visible balance ot 
tr.ide , , + 

40,52 1 + 

04.90 

a 

30,24 


66,90 1 

+ 

02,27 


58.30 

Purchases of sterling by the ; 
Eeserve Bank of India — 

45,5'i(6)' - 

7o,«t7(6) 


29,51 


45, 5S 


70,87 


30,29 

Sales of sterling by the 
Beserve Bank of India 
Transfers of Government 
securities — 

50 — 

18 ^ 


11 


1 

68 


18 

L 

11 

Interest drafts on India In 
respect of Govonmient ot 
Inula securities 

31 - 

29 


28 


i 

1 

81 ' 


1 

29 


26 

Balance of remittances of 




1 







fund . -- 

46,45 - 

71,34 , 

— 

29,9) 

, — 

46.45 

— 

71,34 j 

— 

33 68 


j(0TE — The sign -f means net exports and the sign — net imports 


(o) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State Rallwavi working 
u iler comi>any management, which seas not paid for In the ordinary way and wa^ not, therefore, 
t-vt^eu Into account in arrh Ing at the balance of trade 


(fc) I ichisiv e of figures for Burma for which sep'ir'-t ' statlstioe ut not available. 
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-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following tanle shows the coinpAratlvo 
Into British India — 

Importance of the principal articles Imported 

^ ^ OTE —Conuquent upon the teparatton of Burma the fore%^ trade etatuAies of Bntteh fmUa 

for 1937-38 the trade of Bntun Ind*a eeUh Burma but ereiitfie the trade of Burma tpUhforeiM 

than Bntieh fndxa, Ihreet eomparteon u'lth the figures recorded for the years pnor 
to 1937-38 u therefore nttated With a new to remedying this defet'f a/iem;4s have been made to adjust 
tM figures for the years 1935-38 and 1936-37 so as to afford a c*mparuton tnth those for 1037-38 aiul 
the restiUs are embodied m fAw Revietr It should be distiHctlu understood that these adjustments have 
been earned out tn so far as the available data permit and the figures for the years 1935-36 otni 19?6- 
37, thus reused, are necessanly approximate, but s*tffinently nrrurate to provtds a basis for analysina 
the trade tn essential detads 

IMPORTS 

(Id thousands of Rupees.) 

— 

j 193') 36 

1 1936-37 

1 

1 

1987 38 

' Percentage 
on total 
! Imports of 

1 merchandise 
' In 1937-38. 

Cotton and cotton ;joo<is 

' 2:» :>o,4(» 

! 21 44, ')1 

^7 68 2 4 

15 02 

Oils 

, 16,1(),U<» 

1 16,15 SI ^ 

18.69 96 

10 76 

Machlner} and luillwurk 

12 63/)0 

1 12,76,40 1 

17 15,30 

9 87 

Metals and ores 

11.S8,1S 

' 9 10,54 

13,89,81 

7 71 

Grain, pulse and dour 

14.10, Ml 

14,18,01 

12,10 85 

7 00 

Vehicles 

, 0 '17 7 5 

; 6.22.38 ' 

8,92,30 

5 13 

Instruments, appurutus and 
appliances 

j 4.97 29 

! i 

! 4,97 36 1 

6 l.],:i6 

1 3 53 

Artifli hi silk 

! 3,01,00 

1 3 70,52 1 

4,87,49 

1 2 80 

Wool-raw and manufactured 

1 2,40,72 

1 2,65,75 1 

4,14,87 

2 38 

Paper and i»aste hoard 

! 2,74,00 

2,00,34 

4.14,71 

-•« 

Oveing and tanning sutistames 

'1..35,39 

3 06 86 1 

3,94.00 

2 27 

Chemicals 

1 

2.91.41 

2,54, '57 

8,32,82 

1 92 

Hardware 

2,97,99 

2,63,92 ' 

3,31,22 

1 91 

Wood and timber 

2,48,73 

2,48,79 j 

2,98,20 

1 72 

Silk, raw and manufactured 

2,70,68 

2.iH,ni 1 

2,85,63 

1 64 

Provisions and oilman's stores 

^ 2,25,82 

2,27,29 i 

2,60,32 

1 50 

Drugs and medk lues 1 

‘ 2,03,28 

1 98,32 , 

2,36,17 

1 35 

Liquors 1 

2,20,16 

2,14,64 j 

2,30,34 

1 33 

Rubber manufactures ! 

1,92,29 

1,95,75 ' 

1,88,99 

1 09 

Spices ' 

1,64,61 

1,90 53 

1,82,8'J 

1 05 

Fruits and vegetables i 

1,38,53 

1.54,49 ' 

1,58,23 

0 91 

Glass and glassware 

1 32.02 

1,20,03 ) 

l.';l,88 

0 86 

Arms, ammunition and military 
stores 

41,06 

59,97 j 

1,27,78 

0 74 
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Imports— (eonitniMf). 

(Is tbOQssndi of BopoM.) 






Percentage 





on total 

■ .11 . 

1035-36. 

1936^7. 

1987.88. 

imports of 





merchandise 





1 In 1987-88. 

Precious stones and pearls, 





unset 

41, 2d 

80,28 

1,24,47 

0 72 

Paints and painters* materials 

95,53 

91,85 

1,01,86 

0 58 

Tobacco . 

60,63 

88,11 

85,48 

0 49 

Btatlonery 

70,83 

60,38 

81,02 

0 47 

Kanures . 

70,78 

79,26 

79,67 

0 46 

Tea chests 

68,17 

66,26 

71,70 

0 41 

Building and engluecring 





materials 

61,74 

65,58 

69,16 

0 40 

Toilet requisites . 

58,57 

69,09 

67,85 

0 39 

Apparel 

64.92 

65,64 

67,69 

0 39 

Haberdasherv and millinery 

48,67 

63,23 

63,51 

0 37 

Bo(As, printed , etc 

51 06 

54,68 

61,78 

0 36 

Belting for machinery . 

49,14 

41,96 

60,17 

0 35 

Salt 

45,16 

44,98 

65,77 

0 32 

Clocks and watches and parts 

16,75 

87,02 

52,41 

0 80 

Earthenware nud porcelain 

36,58 

87,24 

47,81 

0 28 

Toys and requisites for games 

42,47 

39,73 

44,05 

0 25 

Bobbins 

31,03 I 

22,44 

1 42,74 

0 25 

Tallow and stearlne 

27,53 ! 

34 59 

' 88,43 

0 22 

Animals, ihing 

26,11 ; 

15,15 

35,33 ; 

0 20 

Cutlery 

26,65 i 

26,68 

30,59 i 

0 18 

llrobrellas and flttlngs 

25,40 ' 

15,53 

28,06 

0 16 

Gums and resins 

26.40 , 

23,S4 

27,42 ! 

* 0 16 

Soap 

32.05 ! 

25,37 

24,46 

0 14 

Flax, raw and manufactured 

16,63 , 

16,05 

22 47 

0 13 

Boots and shoes 

21,08 ' 

15,27 

22^40 

0 n 

Furniture and cablaetware 

22,17 1 

20,24 

21,35 1 

0 12 

Matches 

22,94 ' 

1 

14,05 

I 20,44 

0 12 

Sugar 

1,74,46 

19,71 

18,60 ^ 

0 11 

Tea 

27,69 1 

19,04 

18,49 

0 11 

Paper making materials 

20,48 . 

14,64 

18,35 

0 11 

Coal and coke . . 

9.64 , 

10,35 

16,65 

0 10 

Fish (exdwiing canned fish) 

4,82 1 

4.PI 

6,70 

0 04 

Jute and Jute goods . . 

8,11 

7,03 

6,41 

0 04 

Jewellery, also plate of gold and 





Silver 

10.48 

15.74 

5,99 

0-08 

All other articles 

8,41.91 

8,46.05 

9.28,50 

5 34 

Total value of Imports . . 

149,77,08 i 

I 141.70,08 

173,78,76 

100 



Cotton Piecegoods, 031 


The price of raw ooftton daring 108^88 ihowed ; 
a generally downward mo^-ement with short 
Intervals of reaction, especially during the last I 
quarter of the year At the beginning of the | 

C sar, the price of American Middling cotton i 
New York stood in the neighbourhood ofj 
14*98 cents per lb and after having steadily > 
declined to Its lowest point 7 84 cents on I 
November 19, it approached 8 73 cents towards \ 
the end of March 1938 The decline in the 
price of the raw material had practically no 
effect in stimulating lmp<n1a of cotton manu- 
factures into India Of the two principal 
suppliers, the United Kingdom was more active 
to meet home denuinds and outstanding orders, 
which, however, slackened off later In the jear 
and in the last quarter, she was faced with heavy 
stocks sud with the prospect of seriously restrict- j 
Ing her output Japan, on the other hand, 
whose supplies are regulated by the new 
Protocol of Oie Indo- Japanese Agreement, 
experienced a difficult year There was a 
serious dislocation of Japanese exports in 
consequence of the difficulties of the yen and 
exchange restrictions and of the Slno-Japaneao 
conflict I 

Prices of all classes of Imported cotton manu- ! 
facturen during the first half of the year were 
generally higher than In tlie preceding year but 
in consequence of the enormous crop harvested 
in the United States of America, these were not 
maintained daring the latter half of the year 
The total value of cotton manufactures 
Im^Kirted into British India during 1937-38 
was Ks 15^ crores, almost the same as In the 
preceding year Compared with 1985-30, the 
value showed a drop of Es. 3,17 lakhs or 12 
per cent 

Imports of twist and yarn declined In quantity 
from 27 million lbs in 1986-37 to 22 million 
lbs In 1937-38 but higher prices accounted for an 
increase in value from Bs 2,44 lakhs to Ks 2,51 
lakhs The average declared value of imported 
twist and yam rose from 14 as. 6 p in 1986-37 
to Be. 1-2-3 In 1937-38 It is noteworthy that 
imports during 1937-38, which were largely 
concentrated on counts 31-40— the class most 
suitable for handlooms, and above No 40. were 
vny much on a reduced scale, there being 
Improvement in the relatively small group 
coarser counts On the other hand, the prodne- 
tlon of Indian yam showed a considerable 
increase wiilch was distributed over all classes 
It is Interesting to observe that the production of 
counts above No 40, which formed over 7 
per cent of the total Indian production in 
1937-38 as against nearly 6 per cent, in the 
preceding year, rose from 62 million lbs. to 
85 million lbs , the increase being attributed to 
larger importations of Egyptian, African and 
American cotton. Of the total importa, the 
United Kingdom supplied 80 per cent and Japan 
67 per cent, as compared with 27 per cent and 
55 per cent respectively in the preceding year | 
Unsettled China was inactlcalfy out of tbe{ 
market ! 

The ImporU of cotton plecegoods into British , 
India totalled 591 million ya^ In 1987-88 and | 
abowed a decrease of 108 million yards ot 15 > 
Ptt cent, as compared with the nreoeding year | 
The value of these Importa was Bs. 11,69 lakhs . 


aa agalnrt Ea. 11,95 lakhs In 1086<*S7. thus 
showtegadeoreaseofSperoant. Thedeol^inui 
In grey goods, while white and coloured goods 
showed increaaes. Both the United Kingdom 
and Japan suffered oouldwable lossae In grey 
goods, out, while Jap«n tmproved her supplies 
botli white and cMonred: goods, there were 
larger conslgnmenta of only coloared goods from 
the United Klngdcnn. Expressed in percentages, 
importa from the United Kingdom of gray goods 
declined as compared with 1936-37 by 56 
per cent, the corresponding decrease hi the 
case of Japan betug 46 per cent In the ease of 
white goods which are lamely of United Kingdom 
origin, the United Kingdom lost 12 per cent., 
while Japan increased her supplies by 48 per cent. 
Under coloured goods, imports from the Uultad 
Kingdom improved by 5 per cent and those from 
Japan by 6 per cent The following table 
showing the declared values per yard of grey, 
white and coloured goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and Japan during the last 
three years. Illustrates the fact that Increased 
price quotations for grey and white goods were 
largely responsible for the reduced imports from 
tlie United Kingdom Coloured goods which 
cover a large variety of specialised fabrics were 
not, however, affected by a rise in prioee. 

SUk, sww and Bsaafairtwrad (Rs. iM 
lakhs) — in the year under review, Japan 
malntolned her lead In the trade both In raw 
silk and In silk manufactures In all these lines 
there were Increases In quantities and values as 
compared with the previous year Imports of 
raw silk rose In value from Hs 65 lakhs to Bs 95 
lakhs, to which Japan contributed Bs 57 lakhs 
and China Bs 31 lakhs as against Bs 86 lakhs 
and Bs 26 lakhs, respectively, in the preceding 

f rear. Of the total imports of silk yam amount- 
ug to 2 3 million lbs. valued at Bs 61 lakhs In 
1937-88, Japan supplied 1 8 million lbs valued 
at Bs 48 lakhs Tlie remainder came chiefly 4 
from Italy (Bs 6^ lakhs) and China (]^. 5# 
lakhs) Imports of silk plecegoods advanced 
from 20 6 million yards valued at Bs 78 lakhs 
to 22*9 million yards valued at Ba. 90 lakhs In 
1937-88, of which Japan supplied 18 7 million 
yards valued at Bs 78 lakhs Imports from 
China were comparatively small and were 
valued at nearly Bs. 12 lakhs. Goods of silk 
mixed with other materials also came chiefly 
from Japan and, to a far less extent, from 
China and Gm’many, Imports of which totalled 
over 7 million yards valued at Bs. 88 lakhs as 
compared with 6 million yards valued at 
Bs 32 lakhs In 1936-87 Japan supplied 6 
million yards valued at Bs 29 lakhs during 
the year under review- 

Artiidal silk (Rs 417 lakks).-The toUl 
value of the imports of artificial silk and manu- 
factures rose from Bs. 8,71 lakhs in 1986-87 to 
Bs. 4,87 lakhs In 1987-88. With the exceptkm 
of plecegoods made entirely of artificial silk, all 
the otoer desertions recorded Increases. 
Imports of artificial silk yam amounted to 
81 6 miUlOD lbs valued at Ks. 2,06 laklm as 
compared with 17 6 million lbs. valued at Ba, 99 
lakba In the juecedlng year Japan waa, aa 
usual, the principal supplier and the consign- 
meats from that country increased from 16 
miUion lbs, to 28 million lbs. in 1987-88. 
Imports from Italy and the Uxdted Xteffdom 
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alfo ihowed tncreaias and amoontod to 2*8 1 
mtIHon lbs. and 497,000 lbs reroectivdy The 
average declared value per lb oi Imports from 
Japan during 1987-38 was 10 as 4 p as compared ' 
wlui 6 as 11 p. In the preceding year, corres* 
ponding figures for imports from Italy being 
10 as 11 p for 1937-86 and 9 as 10 p for 1986-37 
Imports of piecegoods made entirely of artificial 
silk declined from 98 1 raiUlou yards witti a 
total value ot Ks 2,27 lakhs in 1936*37 to 
89 7 million yards valued at Ks 2,18 lakbs in 
the year under review About 98 7 per cent 
of the total quantity Impmted in 1987-88 or 
88 & million yards (Ks 2,10 lakhs) came from 
Japan as against 90 2 per cent or 07 8 million 
ards (Ks 2,22 lakhs) in tlie preceding year 
'he derlared value jasr yard of imports from 
Japan was 3 as 10 p as compared with 3 as H p 
In 1936-37 Imports from the United Kingdom 
were comparatively small being valued at nearly 
Ks 0 lakhs as against Ks 8 lakhs In 1986-37 
(joods of artificial silk mixed witti other materials 
were received In mucli larger quantities, tlie 
totaJ ]mi>orts amounting to 16 l million >ards 
valued at nearly Ks 49 lakhs in 1987-^ as^ 
compared wiih ll 6 million 5 ards valued at, 
Ks 86 lakhs in 1086 37 Here again, Jarian 
dominated the supplies Nearly 16 million' 
yards fKs 87 lakhs) came from that source as , 


year and amounted to 1 2 mflUoollMi. ini 987-88 
In both ^eee lines, Japan waa the leading 
supplier, she having sent 1 6 mUlion lbs of 
worsted yam and 881,000 lbs of knitting wool 
during the year under review 'fhe remainder 
came chiefly from the United Kingdom There 
was an increase in the imports 01 woollen and 
worsted piecegoods which totalled 6 7 million 
yards (3 8 millicn lbs ) valued at Rs 1 13 lakhs 
as against 4 9 million vards (2 6 million lbs ) 
valued at Ks 77 lakhs in 1936-87 Keteipts 
from Japan showed a considerable increase and 
amounted to 4 5 million vards valued at Rs 67 
lakhs as against 2 9 mUlion yards valued at 
Km 31 lakhs Imports from tlie United 
Kingdom showed a small variation in quantity 
and amounted to 1 6 million vants, but higher 
prices accounted for an Increase In value from 
Ks 88 lakhs In tlie preceding vear to Ks 41 lakhs 
Arrivals from other countries included Ks 8 
lakhs from Italy and Ks 6 lakhs from Germany 
Imports of woollen goods mixed with other 
materials also showed an advance Ifroni 2 0 
million yards \alued at Ks 27 laklis m 1936 37 
to 3 6 million vards valued at Ks 61 lakhs In 
1937-38, of which the 1 ulted Klngodni supplied 
2 7 inilUon >ards valued at Ks 38 lakhs as 
against 1 7 million vards valued at Ks 28 laklis 
In the preceding >ear Hupplles from Japan, 


against lU 6 million vards (Ks 20 lakhs) In the , 
pecedlng year The remainder came malnij 1 
trom tlie United Kingdom (Ks 6 lakhs), German> ; 
(Ks 8i lakhs) and Italv (Ks 1^ lakhs) The I 
average declared value i»er vnrd of ImjKirta from ' 
Japan was 4 as Up and of those from the > 
United Kingdom, 12 us 8 p as compared with 
8 as lip and 12 as Up, ies]>e< lively, iu Die 
preceding year. 

Wuuly raw aad aaaaufactnrad (Rai 4L1S ‘ 
laldM). — Imixirts of raw wool and woollen 
manufactures In the vear under review showed ' 


though steadily on the increase, were coin- 
parativelv small, liehig valued at Rs 7^ lakhs 
In the year under review Uonsignments from 
Italy amounting to Ks 2 lakhs In value showed 
an Increase while those from Germany valued at 
Ks 1 lakh, remaim'd almost statlonerv 

Iran h StosI (Rs. 1^1 kUw).— There is 
a limited demand for foreign pig iron In India 
and Imjxirts mostiv from the t ulted Kingdom, 
ainountt-d to nearlv l.lKki tons valued at lls 2 
lakhs In 1937-36 us compared with 1,2(K> ions 


a uollceahle exitansion and were vhUuhI at valued at Ks 1 lakh In 1986-37 The declared 


Ks 4,16 lakhs as against Ks 2,66 lakhs In 
1986-37 Kaw wool was In better demand hi 
Indian mills ImjtortM of whhh totalled over h 
million lbs valued at Ks 86 laklis as (oiu|>ared 
witli 7 liiUJiou lbs valued at Ks 6b lakhs iu tlie 
preceding year Supplies from Australia and 
the United Kingdom advanced from 3 x milliou 


value per ton of Imfiorted pig iron was Ks 119, 
the corresponding figure for Uie preceding year 
being Ks S3 Imports of ferro-ailovs rose from 
1,800 tons valued at Ks 2} lakhs to 3,1U0 tons 
valued at Ks 7j laklis Manufactured iron and 
steel, cvi’uding jiig Iron and old Iron and steel, 
showed an increase from 828, IKK) tons to 365, (XX> 


lbs and 2 nilUion lbs to nearlv 6 million llw tons in quantity aiKl from Ks 6 26 lakhs to 
and 2 1 million lbs , resiMxtlveJv Imports of Ks 8,18 lakhs in value The declared value per 
worsted varn also increased trom 960 UUU lbs ton nearlv reached Ks 224 during 1987-38 as 
to 1 0 million lbs , but Uiuse of knlttiug wool compared with Ks 100 during the preceding 
remained almost on the level of the preceding year 
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The foOowliia Ubfe ahowe the qnaotlttM and vahiea of the priadpel deaeriptioni of fipoii 
aadateelimpoctea Into Britlah India durlns the taat three yean w 


_ __ 

Quantity Ton (0(N>) 

Value Its (lakhs). 


19S6-36 

1930-37 1 1087-38 

1935-30 

1986-37 

1087-38. 

f^teel angle and tee 

18 0 

; 

14 4 1 14 3 

18 7 

16 2 

21 0 

Bteel bare (other than caat steel) 

40 9 

24 01 61 2 

60 5 

32*4 

06 7 

Beama, channels, pUUm, girdora 
and bridgework 

20 7 

22 4 1 20 4 

26 7 

24 2 

40*7 

Bolta and nuta 

n 7 

so' 10 5 

29 4 

21 3 

36 1 

Fencing materials (including 
fencing wire) 

8 0 

7 3 i 4 S 

16 5 

14 2 

12 3 

Boopa and strips 

46 0 

40 3 48 6 

66 0 

62 6 

85 7 

Nails, rivets and wasiiers 1 

14 6 

10 9 ' 16 3 

36 7 

28 8 

45 6 

Galvanised sheets and plates 

61 2 

64 7 ; 42 8 

1,04 0 

91 7 

97-4 

Tinned sheets and [dates 

6 2 

14 1 7 4 1 

19 6 

6 6 

28 9 

Sheets ami plates not galvanised ' 


' 




or tinned 

33 7 

24 2 1 23 8 ! 

43 4 

32 K 

40 4 

Ralls, chairs and fishplates 1 

I 7 7 

9 6 1 7 5 

7 0 

9 7 

11 1 

Tubes, pipes and (IttingH, nrouglit 

68 9 

36 0 1 41 4 

1,04 1 

1 

09 0 

1,07 0 

Wire nails 

10-9 i 

4 4 1 0 2 

16 0 

0 7 

16-2 

Wire rope 

2 a i 

281 4-3 

12 6 

14 6 

28 7 

Cast pipes and flUlugs 

1 2 1 

10 1 14 

6 8 

6 0 

70 

Sleepers and keys of steel or Iron 






raiiyrays ' 

4 r» 1 

1 40 ; 26 


0 6 

• < 1 


Mecha—nr and hfiDworit (Ra. 14,71 laUa}*— The following table analytea the Importa of 
machinery during the laet three years — 


! 

1935-36 

1936-37. 

1937-38, 


' Rs (lakhs) 

Rs (lakhs) 

Ha. (lakhs) 

Prime-movers 

1,47 

1,55 

1,70 

Electrical 

1,92 

2,46 

2,69 

Boilers 

07 

80 


Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 

17 

28 

80 

Mining 

9 

10 

17 

on crushing and reflnlng 

20 

20 

28 

Paper mill 

Eefrlg«mtlng 

1 8 

i 

8 

14 

45 

28 

Rice and floor mill 

; 7 

6 

0 

Saw miU 

' 4 

8 

4 

Sewing and knitting 

66 

54 

82 

Sugar machinery 

65 

94 

70 

Tea machinery 

13 

15 

21 

Cotton machinery 

, 2,00 i 

1,80 

2,92 

Jute mill machinery 

1,15 

74 

1.06 

Wool machinery 

1 * 

8 

$ 

Typewrltera, including parts and accessories 
Pttaittng ami lithograpUhig presses 

• i 

19 

1 22 

i 16 


i H 

Beltliig for machinery ... 

. 1 49 

42 ! 

1 


27 
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llatar VdrfelM (Rs. <,12 IoUm).— D aring valtted at Ba 2.08 lakha in 1037>S8 whidi eon- 
10S7<88. tli« trade in motor vdildlM wat in a pare with 12.118 valned at Ba. 2B6 lakha In 
atate of Intenae actiiity, D^ite riaing ooata erf i038-37 and 12.777 valued at Ba. 2^ lakha In 
production, India abaenrhed a larger number of 1035-88 The table below ahowa the number of 
motor vehldea laat year than in the two preceding motor cara Imported daring the paat three yeara 
yeara. Iroporta of motor can number^ 15,807 indicating ^e principal eourcea of aupply — 

Number of mUor earn imported 


United 

Kingdom 

United 
States of 
America. 

Canada. 

France. 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

total. 

1985-88 6,057 

3,752 

2,828 

11 

207 

422 

12,777 

1988-87 . 5,677 

8,742 

1,290 

! 1 

41 

382 

084 

12,118 

1987-88 0,410 

4,876 

1,612 I 

1 

08 

281 

2,411 (a) 

15,607 


(a) Includes 2,007 can from Germany 


Hardware (Ra. Ml lakha) — Tmporte of 
hardwan were valued at Ra 3,81 lakha in 

1087- 38 aa compared wltl> Ra 2,84 lakha in 

1088- 87, showing an increase of 25 per 
oent. Higher prices partly accounted for this 
increase 

Minardi ella (Ra. 17.a lahha).->The world’s 
production of crude oil in 1087 exceeded all 
previottB records. With the exception of 
Boumania, most of the producing countries 
registered Increases in varying proportions 
The production of kerosene and motor spirit 
(Including aviation petrol) in Burma which 
BUppllea the bulk of India s requirements was 
estimated at 148 million gallons and 84 million 
gallons, respectively, in 1987-38 as compared 
with IM million gallons and 74 million gahons, 
respectively, In the preceding year An out- 
standing development on the supply side of the 
Indian oil market is the entry of Bahrein oil 
whkfli is distributed in India by the organisation 
set up by the California Texas Oil Company 
The total imports of mineral oils of all kinds roee 
from 407 million gallons In 1038-87 to 475 
million gallons in the year under review 

CfcswrissJs (Re. Ml lalika.)-The toUl 
imports of chemioalt into British India increased 
in value from Ba. 2,54 lakhs in 1988-87 to 
Bs. 8,88 lakhs In 1987-88 Sodium compounds 
repraiented 48 per cent, oi this total, Imports of 
which were valued at Ba. 1,42 lakha as compared 
with Ba. 1,08 lakhs In the preceding year 
Impwta of sodium carbonate and oaustic aoda, 
ehlefly trmn the United Kingdom, increased 
from Ba 60 lakha and Ba. sHakbs to Bs 60 
lakhs and Bs. 48 lakhs, reapeotively . (rf sodium 
hydrosuiphlte from Bs. 4 lakhs to Bs. 14 Ukhs, 
while sodium sOkate showed a small decrease. 
Acids aa a class, of which acetic and citric are 
the most Important, were importsd to the value 
<rf Ba. 10 lakhs as compared with Bs. 8 lakhs In 
the preoeding year. Importa of potassium 
oompounds rose from Bs. 9| lakhs to Bs. 12 


lakha, of zinc compounds from Bs 8| lakhs to 
Bs 18 lakhs and magnesium compounds from 
Bs 4 lakhs to Rs 44 lakhs Calcium emnpound 
valued at Rs 7 lakns showed an increase, while 
lead compounds at Rs 1 lakh recorded a small 
decrease Of the total Importa of sulphur valued 
at Ra 28 lakhs in 1987-88 as compared with 
Rs 20 lakha in the preceding year. Italy supplied 
65 per cent and Japan 27 per cent as amtnst 
37 per cent and 85 per cent respectively, in 
193^37. Among other chemicals, bleaching 
powder, copper sulphate, glycerine, alum 
and aluminous sulphates showed inoreasea, 
while naphttialene and copperas recorded 
a decline. 

Drags and MMiklaee (Ra. 2,M lakha).— 

The total value of imported drugs and medldnea 
increased from Ra 1,98 lakha to Ra 2,88 lakhs. 
Importa of proprietary and patent medloinaa 
were valued at Ra 74 lakha as compared wHh 
Ra 84 lakhs during the preceding year. Ths 
United Kingdom accounted for 32 lakhs, 
Germany, lor Ra 18 lakha and the United Statea 
of America, for Ra. 14 lakhs. There was also an 
increaae In the importa of quinine salts whkfa 
were valued at Ra 28 lakhs aa compared with 
Ba 23 lakha In 1988-87 The mtnclpal supiiHtos 
were Germany and the United Kingdom. The 
former Increased her share fmn Ra 8| lakhs to 
Ra 12t lakhs. whUe the contribution of the 
latter remained almoet steady at Ba. 7 lakha. 
Camphor came, aa usual. In large quaniltlea 
from Japan and Germany which supplied 
812,000 and 717,000 lbs respectively, out 
of a toUl of 1,771,000 lbs. valued at £i. 22 
lakhs 

F spar amd ftisIskaarilB (Rs. 44S kldba). — 

Importa of paper and pasteboard Inoreaaed 
materially In quantity and much more in valucL 
The total quantity of paper of aU kind s imported 
roae by 20 pw oent. from 2'5 mllllaa ewta. to 
3 mlUkm cwta., the oocreKModtiia increase In 
value being from Bs. 2,28 lakhs to Bs. 8,80 lakhs 
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or fiO p«r cent. Prtntlng paper it aNnm the (took the Uiseti gnenttty, nearly 1'8 mllUon 
chirf itm and recorded an tnereaae from 037,000 galloaM valued at Ra. 83 lakha and was hdioered 
owta. yahied at Ra. 81 lakha to 1,221,000 ewta (by Benfai with 1>8 mlHlon gall^ valued at 
valued at Ra. 1,39 lakha Sareden and Norway Ba. 73^ lakha their reapeotlve Importa ha the 
together anpplted 277.000 cwta , aa compared I preceding year being 1 7 million gallona valued 
with 288,000 cwta. In 1M8>37 . while the aappllee : at Ra 78 lakha andT-4 million galiona valoiNt at 
frmnOennany, which are mainly of Scandinavian Ka 70 lakha. Sind and Madraa also inoreaied 
origin, amounted to 301,000 cwta aa agalnat their requtrementa to Ra 481 lakha and Ra. 27 

408.000 owta in the preceding year Impcnta lakha, req>eotlve]y. Over 76 per cent, of the 
from Auatrla ahowed a marked expanalon, having total quantity of Imported liquora coualated of 
amounted to 102,000 cwta. aa compart with ale, beer and porter, which ahowed an Inoreeae 

20.000 owta in the juecedlng year Arrival* from 3 4 mlllkm gallona valued at Ra 80 lakha 


from the United Kingdom and Japan also In 1038-37 to S 7 million gallona valued at 
Increaaed to 68,000 cwta, and 26,000 owta . ; Ba 76 lakha In 1037-38, over 2 mllUon f^lona er 
reapectively Importa of writing paper and ' 64 per cent coming from the United Kingdom, 
envelopea roae from 148,000 owta valued at! The remainder came chiefly from the Nether* 
Ra. 32 lakha in 1088-87 to 170,000 owta. valued landa, Germany and Japan Splrlta aooottnted 
at Ra. 48 lakbe In 1037-38 and, almilarly, packing fm- 22 per cent of the Import* and wlnea 3 per 
and wrapping paper Imported chlray frmn cent importe of eplrlta roae fro m 880,000 
Sweden, Germany and Norway Increased from gallons >aiued at Rs 1,27 lakhs to 1 1 million 
334,000 cwta valued at Ra 44 lakhs to 510,000 galluns valued at Ks. 1,37 lakhs 
cwta valued at Ra. 84 lakha Importa ofoM 

newspapers In bales and bags, chiefly from the (Rfc •• lakha) — I^eavlug (mt Burmn* 


and wrapping paper Imported chlray frmn cent importa of spirits roae fro m 880,000 
Sweden, Germany and Norway increased from gallons >aiued at Rs 1,27 lakhs to 1 1 million 

334,000 cwta valued at Ra 44 lakhs to 510,000 gallons valued at Rs. 1,37 lakhs 
cwta valued at Ra. 84 lakha Importa ofoM 

newspapers In bales and bags, chiefly from the (Ra M lakhs) “-I^eavlug out Burmn, 

United Kingdom, also increased from 068.000 W^‘c»‘ no lotyer forms a part of India the ^i- 
ewta to 078,000 cwta in quantity and from ““mpt on of foreign salt Is prartIcaUy llm^ to 
Ba 34 Ukha to Ra 47 lakha in value. The value Bengal Importa of salt ^ ^m 800,000 ^ 
of paper manufactures Imported malnlv from I 46 akhs to 3^000 tons valued at 

the United Kingdom, also rose from Rs 18 lakhs j B* In 1087-88. T^e trade was prac- 

to Ra 20 lakhs tlcally divided between Aden and Germany in 

' tlie proportion of 88 per cent and 12 per cant. 

I iuairt (Rs, XW lakhs). — The total importa i corresponding percentages In the preceding year 
of liquors rose from 4 6 million gallona valued at ! being 68 and 14 The production of Indian salt 
Ra 2,16 lakbs in 1038-87 to nearly 6 million in 1987 amounted to 1,402, (XM) tons as compared 
gallons valued at Ha 2,30 lakhs In the year with 1,347,000 tons In 1930 The coastwise 
under review All the deaoriptions including Importa of Indian salt into Bengal durlttg 1087-88 
the more expensive liquors, such as wines, amounted to 220,000 tons us against 230,000 
brandy and liqueurs, showed increases Bombay I tons in the preceding year 


Other Ankles — The following table shows the course of the trade in some of the other 
articles of lmi>ortance in Imports — 


! 

1086-88. 

1088*87. 

1037-88. 

1 

lU (lakhs). 

Ba. (lakhs). 

Rs. (Ukbi). 

Instaumenta, apparatus, etc 

4,07 

4,07 

6,18 

Dyeing and tanning substances | 

8,36 

8,07 

8,04 

Bpicet 1 

1,85 

1,01 

138 

1 

Glass and glassware 

1,32 

1 

1,20 

1,62 

Preciona atonea and pearls, unset 

41 

89 

1,24 

Tobacco 

81 

83 

86 

Coal and coke 

10 

10 

17 

Cement . . ... . j 

1 

14 

18 
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Exports of Merchandise, 


1I1.<-€XI>0BT8 OF MEBCHANIN8E. 

Tke f oDowliif toU« sboirt tbt oompsnttTt Imporlaiiee of tlM priadpal aqrartad froa 

BfM*b India.— 


sxpom. 

(In thouMmds of Rupooo.) 

Percentage 

I on total 


j IMS-Sfl 

i 

j 1936-37 

1937-38. 

exports of 
merchandise 
in 1037-38 

late, raw , 

13,70,78 

1 

1 14,77,10 

14,71,00 

1 8 14 

Jote manufactnrM 

, 24.84.18 

1 29,10,40 

1 29,07,76 

j 16 07 

Cotton, raw and waate 

33.45,00 

43,03,26 

20,77,28 

16 46 

Cotton mannfacturee 

6,64,03 

7,02,80 

1 0,20,30 

1 5 14 

Tea 

10,06,81 

20,21,88 

! 24.88,60 

i IS 48 

Beeda 

10.40,32 

18,60,64 

14,18,65 

! 7 84 

araln, pulae and flour 

3,74,27 

1 6.66.07 

0,48,80 

6 24 

Leather 

6.60,47 

1 7,44,37 

1 7,25,42 

4 01 

Metals and ores 

3,34,80 

1 3,67,61 

1 6,12,60 

3 39 

Hides and skins, raw 

3,00,52 

1 4.27,67 

; 6,04,10 

2 79 

Wool, raw and manufactured 

2,04,16 

3,76,00 

3,72,87 

2 06 

OUcakes 

1,60,60 

1,85,71 

< 2,42,68 

! 1 34 

Frulta and vegetables 

1,86,78 

1,97,13 

. 2,08,10 

1 15 

Tobacco 

1,70,38 

1,76,62 

i 1,00,61 

1 10 

Lac . . 

1,58,20 

2,33,80 

1 1,62,18 

1 0 80 

1 

Mica 

83,40 

04,06 

1,48,40 

0 82 

Coir 

04,40 

77,54 

1,04,44 

0 58 

Oils 

02,97 

1,04,34 

1 1.01,03 

0 56 

Coal and ooke 

66,23 

62,08 

' 08,07 

0 66 

Bploes 

- 79,52 

78,15 

03,48 

0 52 

Rubber, raw 

1 66,03 

' 63,01 

83,83 

1 0 46 

Hemp, row 

, 00,34 ; 

69,27 

74,50 

0 41 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

72,72 i 

68.71 

69,08 

' 0 38 

Manures 

' 37,10 

50,06 

1 68,96 

1 0 88 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

66,22 

69,67 

j 66,87 

0 37 

Provlsioiis and oilman’s stores 

57.42 

60,04 

1 63,27 

I 0 35 

Coffee 

1,04,08 

1 85,06 

1 54,69 

0 30 

l*araffln wax 

15,21 1 

! 12,63 

! 51,34 

1 0 28 

Bones for manufacturing purposes 

32,19 

46,46 

1 43,83 

1 0 24 

Sugar 

6,53 

44,05 

i 39,73 

1 0 22 

Bristles , 

1 22,78 

28.01 

81,81 

0 18 

Wood and tinil>er 

i 17.16 

26,00 

29,50 

0 16 

Drugs and medicines 

! 29,70 

31,62 

27,51 

0 16 

Fibre for brashes and brooms 

21,93 

19,98 

20,19 

0 11 

Building and Engineering materials 





other than of Iron, steel or wood 

1 12.44 

14,88 

18,02 

0 10 

Apparel 

1 14,88 

16,43 

16,12 

0 00 

Biunttfcf6 

! 18,20 

11,68 

10,84 

0 06 

FoMer, bran and poUards 

4.13 

4,09 

0,46 

0 05 

Oordjwe and rope . 

Animals, living 

7,28 

0,80 

8,62 

8,81 

0,16 

8.70 

0 06 

0 05 

BUk, raw and manufactured 

7.23 

7,57 

6,74 

0 04 

Horns, tips, etc. . 

Tallow, steMlne and wax 

2.78 

4,85 

4,09 

0 02 

3,17 

4,05 

8,61 

0 02 

Candles 

18 

9 

3 


Opium 

AU other articles 

1 

4.16.82 

6,21,00 

1 

1 6,14,72 

’ 3 40 

Total Value of Exports . . 

140,56.38 

185,04,93 

180,02,42 

loo’ 
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CaMMi ou. nm Export* of Indian 

cotton la lS87<te declin^ to 2,731.000 bale* 
from 4,140,000 hal** In tlie praoedtng par. 
Japan, alway* the ticst matcMsaer. took l,a&0,000 
balM or. 076,000 bale* lei* than In 1930^7 
This decline was mainly due to the policy of 
Import reatrlctkm* and exchange rontroi inaugn* 
rated by the Oovemment of Japan which allectad 
not only India bat other supplying ooantrle*. 
The total Import* of cotton into Japan from all 


6M.000 ton* in ldS7<38 to which India contri- 
bute 47 7 per cent a* compared with 48 5 
per cent in 10S<l-87 Exports of Indian cotton 
to the United Kingdom also showed a marked i 
decrease and amounted to 306,000 bales as 
against 610,0(X1 bales in 1036-37 Continental 
countries al^to took less than in the preceding ' 
year Belgium reduced her takings from SIO.OiN) 
bales to IM.OOO bales, Uermany from 206.000: 
bale* to 166,000 bales, Italy from 166,000 bales | 


to 161,000 balsa and France from 166.000 iMka 
to 06,000 halea. Exports to ChJaa, towmr. 
adTaneed from 63,000 balea to 60.000 talaa, 
Shlpmenta to other eoantrler Inehidad 7ib<m 
bides to the United Otates of America and 46.000 
balea to Cxechoelovakla. 

Ii 


p^od of Intenae activity aM made labolaii^ 
j progreas during the ytmt under review. Produo- 


record of 4,084 minion yards, as compared with 
3.672 million yards In 1936-37. Exports also 
showed an Improvement of 26 per cent, from 101 
mlUlon yards to 241 million yards In the year 
under review But theae ftwmed only 6 per cent, 
of the total quantity produced In 10S7-86, the 
eorreapondlng 6gur« for the preceding year 
being 6 per cent The production and exports 
> of the different classes of plecegoods during the 
I past three jear* are shown lelow — 


(In million yards.) 



1 MILL 

1 

PRODUCTION I 


iXPOBTS. 



1035-38 1 

1936-37 j 

1937 38 1 

1936-36 1 

1986-87 1 

1087-88. 

Grey and bleached piece- 
goods— 

1 



, 1 

1 

1 1 



Shirtings and tongcloth 
Chadars 

842 8 
59 5 

1 9(K) 7 

65 9 

1,084 8 
66 0 

! 4 2 1 

\ 1 

8 8 

21 8 

Dhuties 

1,240 5 

1,117 7 

1,215 4 

/ 10 

1 6 

5 4 

T cloth, domestUs snd 







sheetings 

152 1 

170 5 ’ 

101 8 


0 1 

0 1 

Drills and Jeans 

128 9 

136 6 

153 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1-8 

Other sorts 

' 349 7 i 

! i 

370 4 1 



479 S 

1 

. 

30 3 

66 8 

76 0 

i 

Total 

1 1 

2,773 5 j 

j 

' 2,761 8 

1 

8,190 7 

45 5 

78 5 

106 0 

Coloured plecegoods j 

1 

797 9 i 

1 

810 2 

893 6 

1 

90 2 

112 4 

186 <8 

Total Plecegoods | 

8,571 4 

3,572 0 

4,084 3 

j 141 7 

190 9 

UVi 


Juts aad JuSe wisaufasiuroa (Pa 4Mi|tons, respectively, in 1036-87. (iennany snd 
IsUm) — The total exports of raw and mauu- the U 8. 8. B , on the other band. Inoreaaed 
factored Jute during the year under review their takings frqpn 134,000 tons and 16,000 Ums, 
amounted to 1.768,000 tona as compared with to 143,000 tons and 25,000 tons, respectlvdy. 

1.848.000 tons in the preceding year — a decline Among other European countries, Belgium, 

of 4 per cent The valae of these shipments also the Netherlands and Poland took leas (tisn 
feU by 0 2 per cent from Ba. 48,87 lakhs to In the preceding year, their respective purchase 
Bs 43,80 lakhs Both raw and manufactured having amounted to 66,000 tons, 10,000 
groups showed decreases tons and 8, (XX) tons in 1087-68. Exports to 

The exports of raw Jute declined from 821 ,0(X) the United States of America amounted to 
tona in 1086-87 to 747,000 tons in 1687-88 in 00,000 tons as compared with 88.000 tons 
quantity and from Ba 14,77 lakhs to Ba 14,72 in the preceding year. Purehasss by Japsn 
lakhs In value. The United Kingdom reduced were very much reduced and totallea 16,|XX> 
her purchaeee from 189,000 t(nia In 1036-37 to tons as against 85,000 tons in 1086-67. 

146.000 t(ms in 1987-88. Shipment* to Italy There were, however, Increased shlpmoiU 
and France were also smaller than In the to BraxU, China and Argentina whl^ 
preceding year and amounted to 73,000 tons and amounted to 26,000 tons, 16,000 tons and 

66.000 tons as against 76,000 tons and 86,000 10,000 tons, reepectively. 
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Exports, 


Total enorto of fnany b*g» In lS87>88j 
Bsmbond 612 millkm *• oomwtfed nith 621 i 
mfllloD In the preoedlnf yew, the Tahie of the 
(rtiipmenU aleo deeftnlng trom Be 18,ld lekhe to ! 
Be 18,17 lekhe. The total quantity of gtumy 
doth exported fell from 1,710 inUUoa yaitU 
▼alaed at Be 16,60 lakhe In 108d-37 to l.MS 
mUlioD yarde veined at Be 16,87 lakhe In the 
year nnder review, of which heealan granny cloth j 
repreaented 1,600 million yarde veined at 
Be 14,86 lakhe ae compared with 1,669 million 


yarde vatiied at Be. 16,00 mklw In 10M-<T. 
The United Statee of Amcriea, ae neoal the 
ktftteet pnrdiaaer, radnoed her taktef Iron 1,088 
mifikm yarde to B64 mlBloa yarde. Thera were 
aleo emaller exporU to the Argcastiae BcfNihlle 
idikh took 287 mttUon yarde ae afalnat £74 
million yarde in 1986^7 On the other band, 
ehipment to the United Kin^oen tncreaeed frocn 
1 188 million yarde to 168 mUlkm yar^ and tboae 
to Canada from 100 million yarde to 102 million 
yard* 


fiefarehi and ianr CRe. %M lakW).^The eUteroent below ihowe the exporte of food 
gralne dnrlng the paet three yeare — 


1936-86 

1986-87 

1 1987*88. 



1 Tone (000) j 

Tone (000) 

Tous (000) 

Eke not In the husk 


' 189 

236 

227 

Rtoe in the husk 


, 4 

1 ! 

1 

Wheat 


! IS 

286 

460 

Wheat flour 


42 

60 

62 

Pulse 


* 64 

80 

86 

Barley 


4 

10 

86 

Jowar and bajra 


9 j 

1 7 

4 

Other eorte 


' 2 

3 

I ^ 


ToUl 

327 i 

621 

j 878 


Value Be (lakhe) 

3,74 

1 6,67 

1 9,49 

1 


Tea (fta, UJf laldM).->The wcvid demand 
for tea during 1987 wae •tighU) better than In , 
the preceding year For 19a<>38, the export 
quota under the Intematloiial Agreement wae 
raleed to 87| per cent of the etai^ard exporte i 
Of the total exporte of 884 million Um in 1987 88, j 
ehljimente to tne United Kingdom amount^ed to , 
288 million Ibe. . In the preceding year, the 
United Kingdom look a little over 266 million 
Ibe out of a total of 806 million llm The Irteh 
BW State required 8 million Ibe or over 1 
million Ibe more titan In the preceding year 
Direct exporte to Canada remained fairly eteady 
at 16 inttlion Ibe , while thoec to the United 
Statea of America declined from nearly 8 million 
Ibe to 6 million Ibe Bxpttrte to Arabia and 
Iraq ware emaller than In the preceding year and 
amountad to 876,000 tba and 42.000 Iba., rea- 
peettvdy Bxporta to Iran ehowed a oonalder- 
abla deoraaee and amountad to 4 millkm Iba. ae 
agalnii 11 millkm Iba in the preoedlng year. 
Iliere ware alio emaUer ehlpmente to Aoetralla, 
Bgypt and the Bahrein Iilande, while thoae to 
Oayibn and New Zealand ihowcd Inereaeea. 
The ihare of Calcutta In the total exporte of tea 
In 10a7-SS wae 61 par cant, and of Chttt^ong 
24 per cant the remalndar being ehlpped almoat 
entirely from Madras. Shlpmente from Calcutta 
amounted to 204 mOlkm Iba. and from tlilttagong 
70 million Iba.. while exporte from Madrae 
totaUed 51 mtitloa Ibi. in m7-88 
The exporte of Indian tea from the United 
Kli«dom la 1087 totalled 86 mlUloo Iba. aa In the 
preying year, the oorTeqmodlng figure for 1986 
Ming 88 mlll^ Iba. B»>exporte to the Iiieh 
Free State advanced from IS mlUloij Iba. to 14 


million Ibe and thoec to the Soviet Unkm 
declined from 6 million Ibe. to 4 million Ibe 
tiennanv took 6 mlUlou Ibe In 1987 ae againet 
4 million Ibe In the >ear preceding BeHueporU 
to the I’nlted Statee of America and Canada, 
howc\er. remained steady at 6 million lbs and 
1 5 million lbs., respectively 

OOeMde (tU. 1448 lakhe )-The total 
exporte of oilseeds declined by 18 per oenl 111 
quantity and 24 per cent In value and amountad 
to 960,000 tons valued at Ha 14.16 lakh* a* 
compared with 1,161 ,000 tons valued at Be 18,67 
lakhe in 1936-37 All the principal varktlea 
recorded decreaeee, this being partly attributed 
to the Increased Internal ooneomptkm Linseed 
and groundnuts In recent yeare have figured 
largely In the Indian export trade, while cotton 
seed, rmpeoeed and eeaaraum have loot their 
former Importance The Indian Linseed crop of 
the eeaeon 1988*87, which wae moetty marketed 
In the year under review, was eetimated at 
420,000 tone aa againet 888,000 too* In the 
preoedlng leaaim Shlpmento from India fell by 
S3 per cent. In quantity from 296,000 tone In 
198^87 to 227,000 tone In 1987*88 and by 18 
per cent In value from Rs. 4,86 lakhe to Be. 8,67 
lUcha. ■xjMCta i# the United Kingdom were 
on a redneednenle and amounted to 176,000 tone 
aa agatne* 218.000 tone In the preceding year. 
ConUnental oaontrlm, with the exception of 
Beigtom. Ita^ and Qreeoe took less and their 
total purchesee aggregated 22,000 tone or a 
decrease of 14,000 tone over the preceding year. 

Bxporta d groundnuts during the year under 
review amounted to 819,000 tone aa eomparod 
with 740,000 tons In the preoedlng year. The 
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valutoftheaxpocUaltofaUlkvai &S. 11,10 l»klu 
tDlMO*17t6BA.8,031aklwliim7-88. Exports 
of rapoMod dedluMl to 31,000 tons vatiMd at 
Us. 46 lakhs trom 38,000 tons Talusd at Bs. 64 
takbs In 1036-37 Shipments to the United 
Ktnffdom, howerer, ImproTed from 15,000 tons 
to 16,000 tons, but those to France declined from 
7,000 tons to 8,000 ions Exports of castor seed 
deeilned slightly in quantity nom 43,000 tons in 
1086-87 to 42,000 tons In 1BS7-S8, but rone in 
Talue from Bs 63 lakhs to Bs 64 lakhs 


lbs. to 81 mutton Iha. and thos* to the United 
States €i Amerkn from 0 mlOloo lbs, to 5 mllUon 
lbs, Belgium which had taken 2 mUlkm Ibe. la 
1086-37 was practloalty out of the market In the 
year under revieir. 

Metals ansi One (Ke. (LU laUteX— ‘With 
the sepsratlon of Burms, India Is no longer 
intereeled In the exports of wotfram ore, Un ore, 
pis lead and spelter, ss these are almost entirely 
shipped front Burnut The total exports ol 
metals and ores amounted to ],tt03,00i> tons 


Odse and SUas (Es lUI lalihB.>-Exports valued at Rs 6,13 Ukhs as compared with 
of raw hides and skins increased by 10 per cent 1,450,000 tons valued st Hs 3,6u Iskhs in 
In quantity from 37,500 tons in 1BS6-S7 to 41.300 1M6-S7. Manganese ore represented 58 
tons In 1M7-S8 snd by 18 per cent in value per cent, of the total quantity export^ In 
from Be 4,10 lakhs to Rs 4.04 lakhs Raw 19S7-38 and showed s remsrkable expansion as s 
hides represented 52 per cent of the total result of Increased sctlvlty of the steel Industry 
quantity of raw hides and skins exported In throughout On world Exports of mangansss 
1037-38 and recorded sn increase from 18,600 ore advanced from 677, OiX) tons to 1,001,000 
tons valued at Rs 1,17 Iskhs to 21,600 tons or sn Increase of 48 per cent ss compared 
tons valued st Rs 1,57 lakhs Shipments in the with the preceding >ear The United Kingdom 
year under review consisted of 16,800 tons of raw was, as usual, the largest purchaser and took 
cow hides, 4,400 tons of buffalo hides and 450 284,000 tons ss sgainst 216, {)00 tons in 1086-87. 
tons oi calf skins which are classified under raw I jl | 44 dM.>-~The total shipments of 

I slMsllac amounted to 4<w,(MN) cwts as compared 
Raw Weal (Rs. IjM laUM).— The trade In with 407.000 owts in 1036 37 Exports to the 
Indian raw wool was hit by the general recession United Kingdom totalled 105,000 owts ss sgsinsi 
in buslneu particularly during the latter part of 145,000 cwts In the preceding year. The United 
the year under review Exports of raw wool States of America and Japan also reduced their 
from India amounted to 38 million lbs valued at purchases from 156,000 owts. sod 67,000 owts 
Rs 2,65 Ukhs as compared wlUt 62 million tbs to 141,000 cwts. and 87,000 cwts , respectively, 
valued st Rs 2,H6 Ukhs in 1036 37 Shipments while (iermsny slightly increased her reqnlr^ 
to the United Kingdom declined from 3V million | menu trom 40,500 cwts. to 40,800 cwU 


Other ArMctss.— The foUowiag Is a summary of the course of trade In the more impmtaat 
of the remsining srtlclee of expoH — 


— 


1035-36 

1036-87. 

1037-86. 



Rs (Iskhs ) 

Rs (Ukhs) 

Rs (lakhs ) 

Oilcakes 


1,51 

1,86 

2,43 

FrutU and vegeUblee 


1.87 

1,97 

2,08 

Tobacco 


1,70 

1.77 

2,00 

Mica 


83 

04 

1,48 

Coir manofsciures 


04 

77 

1,04 

OUs .. 


03 

1,04 

, 1,01 

Coal and coke 


65 

68 

1 00 

Spioce 


80 

i 

03 

Eubhcr, raw 


67 

> 58 

84 

Hemp, raw 


60 

1 

74 

Manures 


87 

50 

60 

FiMi .. 


73 

60 j 

60 

Bye stuffs 


66 

60 

67 

Frovislofis and oilman’s stores 


. 57 

I ^ 

68 

Coffee 


1,04 

86 

55 

PanAa wax 


15 

18 

61 

Bouse for msnnfectnrtng purpoees 


82 

46 

44 

Draffs and Medldaes 


so 

82 

S6 

ilbte for brusbea, etc. 


22 

SO 

to 

BaMpetra 


i 

U 

11 
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Namber M<^<h* Vehidcs Rnnniiitf In 
British India. 


Th« foUowteff tabl« showa the number of all ctaaaea of motor vehlclea runnlna In the different 
proYfaiMMi of India and Btoma aa on let Januar>' . — 


Provlttoe 

Private 

ear* 

1 Taxi* 

1 

Bute* 

Lorriea. ' 

Motor * 
py'cle*. 

Total 

Bengal 1 

1 18,883 { 

1 1,881 f 

1.442 

3,118 

1,006 

26^29 

Bombay j 

17.ttM 1 

(In busea) 

4.412 

4,030 

1,450 

27,866 

Madraa 

1 14,217 j 

i 299 

4.119 

1,507 ' 

1,844 

21,486 

United Province* 

12,011 1 

447 

2,928 i 

308* 

933 

16,717 

Banna 

' 12.9«2 ' 

(In car*) 

3,967 

2,658 ; 

1,081 

20,613t 

Punjab ! 

5,283 ! 

402 

2,768 , 

2,660 

758 

11,846 

Bihar : 

4,780 

36tt 

638 ! 

422 , 

487 

6,683 

Orlaia | 

6«2 1 

(In bu*e*) 

288 

70 

57 

1,077 

Oentral Province* 

4.139 ' 


1.826 

(In can) , 

680 

6,644 

Bind 

2.4fl0 ; 

(In ran) 

817 (In bu*e*) 

400 

3,686 

Aiaara I 

i 2.706 , 

, 23H 

712 

985 ' 

143 

4.788 

N W P P (approx ) 

, 2.130 I 

! 125 

730 

670 , 

360 

4.015 

Delhi . 1 

! 2.243 

, 140 

475 

355 

350 

3.663 

AJmer*Merwara 

fiO« 

24 

118 

14 

73 

837 

C' 4 >org (approx ) i 

1 90 

10 

85 

26 1 

8 

168 

Total (BritUh India) 

1 101.146 

1 3,922 

25.259 

16,897 

9 079 

156 302 


• r P. Theae are public lorrlea . private lorriea are inrhided In mr* 

t Iturma. Theae dgurea Include 8,429 >ehlclea nf»t rc-rctlatcred, some of alilch are licJIcved to 
be itervleeabie 


Nnmber of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

(!omplete ficurea altowing tite number of motor vehtrieii in Indian Statea are not Available 
The Htatea varj In liie from 19 Mjuare lullen or a little more tlian amall holdlnga to State* like Hydera- 
bad with an area of 82.dOS Hquare mile* or a* large a* Italy The nuinl»er In iwrroe of the more 
Important State* aa on l*t January 193S i* ahown In the following table (acme of the figure* are 
for 1987) — 


SUte. 

Private 

Taxi* 

Bu*e# 

l^urles 

Motor 

TfJtal 


car* 




rvtlee 


Byderabad 

8.609 

825 

350 

313 

369 

4,966 

Myaorc 

2,697 I 

158 

752 

430 

409 

4,440 

Travaucore 

1,583 ' 

179 

l.tJSl 

464 

603 

8,900 

(Iwalbr 1 

1.216 , 

274 

623 

19 ! 

68 

2,200 

PatUla 

1.264 

58 

165 

(In biiMw) , 

116 

1,593 

Jaipur 

776 1 

76 , 

341 

23 i 

30 

1,246 

Baroda 

666 

47 

479 

129 

16 

1,236 

Jodhpur 

f'ochin 

580 . 

6 

08 

122 

63 

829 

460 

SO 

195 

30 

60 

805 

Pudukkottat 

419 , 

7 

103 

11 

6 

545 

Bhopal 

383 

51 

77 


22 

533 

Ktdhapur 

, 228 


309 

61 

11 

600 

Udaipur 

’ 173 

13 

62 

10 

14 

272 

Bhavnagar 

191 

22 

19 t 

27 

9 

268 

Sawantwadt 

17 

128 

129 



209 

Bewa 

107 

20 

tH 

12 

18 

249 

Porbander 

47 

89 

30 

9 , 

. 1 

125 

Tonk 

98 1 

10 

10 1 

S3 

2 , 

153 

Hajkoi 

85 

98 

7 


9 i 

199 

Alwmr 

68 

2 

30 1 

3 

16 ; 

109 

Bahawalpur 

63 


10 1 

1 

11 

85 

Ke<«ihar 

40 1 


9 , 

81 i 

- 

80 

Bantwarm 

41 

10 

4 

2 

1 ) 

58 

Other Bute* (Estimated) 

1 3,000 

250 

560 

300 , 

360 

4,450 

Total for Indian States 

1 17,681 1 

1,S4S ' 

5.497 ' 

2,020 I 

2,179 ’ 

29.226 

Orand Total (British India, 
Indian States A Burma) 

118,826 1 

5.770 * 

30.756 

18,917j 

11.258 1 

185,527 
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Index Nnmbera of Prices. 

Tin Dlreetor-Genenl of Oomnefetel ; mmiMn of St exported srttelee ; (2) the un* 
IntelUfeDee and SutiMka. Cslentte, pnbUihee t veii^ted Index nnahere of 11 tnpoited eitleles ; 
Iromttoe to time en eddeiulum to the pubtloe (3) the genfint nnwetfhted Index onmber for 
tloo Index Nnmhen of Indian Prioee 1831*1931 , 19 artlelee and (4) the welfhted Index nnabare 
whlrit brings Qp'to*date(l)theaDwelghted index I of 100 artlelee. 


The following Uble contains these Index namben since the year 1923 ~ 

(Price In 1873-100) 

1 

Year j 

Exported j 

artlelee > 

28 i 

(unweighted) ! 

Imported 

artlelee 

11 

(unweighted). 

General 

Index Ifo for all 
(39) Artlelee 
(unweighted) 

Weinhted 
Index ho. (100 
Artlelee) 

1925 . 1 

233 

211 

227 

285 

1920 

225 1 

195 

218 

180 

1927 . 

209 1 

185 

itf)2 

258 

1928 1 

212 

171 

201 

281 

1929 . . 1 

210 

170 

203 

254 

1980 . ' 

177 

157 

171 

211 

1931 - 1 

125 1 

134 

127 

157 

1932 

120 

139 

128 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

189 

1934 

i 117 

122 

119 

136 

1935 i 

128 

I 122 

127 

149 

19.30 

1 127 

j 122 

125 

150 

1937 

1 133 

j 

) 144 

180 

155 


' *128 

! 

i *14.1 

•182 

1 

Hot available. 


• Provldlooal 

Besides tbe above wholesale price Index; the Com nUsal oners of Labonr, Bombay and 
Duml>ers, the Director-General of CommercUl 8ind, compile similar statistics few Bombay and 
Intdiigence ami Btatiailca, Calcoita, compiles a | Karachi, 
wholesale price Index ntunbex for Caleotta while ' 

Tbe foQowtng table glv« tbeee Index numberi since 1925 — 

WkoUioU prk§ index Calcutta, Bombap and Karachi {Bate Julp 1914 -100). 


Year. 

1 Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1925 

159 

i*> 

151 

1928 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

! 

117 

1928 

145 

i 148 

; 187 

1929 

141 

’ 145 

1 113 

1930 

118 

1 

> 108 



842 Index Numbers of Prices, 

WhoUMoU rrie$ %»de*numbtr$ for C^ema, Bcmbmif 4md £mrttehHBa$s Jolff — Contd. 


Year. 

1 Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1081 

06 

1 100 

06 

1082 

01 

! 100 

00 

1028 

87 

1 M 

07 

1084 

60 

^ 06 

06 

1988 

01 

i " 

00 

1036 ^ 

01 

1 

102 

1087 

1 102 

! 106 

106 

1088 

1 05 

101 ! 

I 104 


About the end of the vMT 1029 ther« b«gan a ^re Index on the eeme bate waa &7. For 
•harp decline in whoieaaiepriceairhldi continued kangoon, four different Index nombera with 
during 1980 and 1081. Darlngt082, udioleeale | baee 1081*100 are compiled for (a) Bormeae, 
prleeeehowed a tendency to decline and in 1083 I Tamila, Telogna and Orlyaa, (r) Hindu* 
they definitely reglctered a fall, reaching their atanle and (d) Ohlttagonlana. The Index 
loweet level. Thla downward trend waa eome- ' Nnmbere In December 1030 for iheee ware 66, 
arbat obecked In 1084 The next two yeare; OO, 68 and 87 reapeetlvely 
brought appreciable imprOT(*mrnt in pricea at , 

Karachi which waa m<^e than maintained ' The cataatrophlc fall in pricea which 
during the year 1087 but It wai not till 1037 ' commenced at the end of 1920 continued aleo 
that the pc^tion ahowed definite Improvement during 1081 although with leee vigour than In 
in ( alflUtta and Bombe>. 1080 In 1082 pricea ruled at a aDghtly lower 

The vaiioua Provincial Oovemmente publlah 'i*^^ Ihw In 1081. In 1088 wd 1984 the 
In their reepeotive QmUHu fortnightly and . downward tendency of pricea conUnued 

I^cei of bUlty Of Indian price aUtleUce bae been the 

Edition to theee, however. Mme of the o, oommwt bv many eommJtteee and 

ftovlnclal OpvOTmenU aleo pubUah wor^ oomSMlonTSWalry' and the^lorl^f Ue 

iuggeeUona for the Improvement of 
aUUaUce and advocated the paeati« of 
Cemraa and SUUeUce Act Thla latter auggea* 
22S!n, L? JnKhni^ h? tSL ^ endoried by the WhlUcF 

Commlerionon Indian Labour and the Govern* 
ment of India have already taken up the 


I HIVIl* 01 inOM UBTV Ml l«U7 !■ — H UP 

Ttran'iiM'^ recoflUDWodation which la under their con* 

BowleyandRoberteonwho 

Labour Commleeloner, Burma, Bangoon. ^ Government of India to 

The working olaae eoef of hviag Index number advise them on the oucstion of obtaining more 
for Bombay, which wae hitherto c<mipUNl on accurate and detailed ttatleUca have aleo made 
a pre«war mmm. wae revited daring 1087, the ceruln reeommendaUoiie for Improrlcg Indian 
baae adopted for the new aeriee being July 1088 1 prlee atatlsUca. Aa regerds the Genem Index 
to June 11^4 olOO. The revised Index number number of wbolmale prieee In India they 
stood at 104 In December lOSg, the ererage tor euggect the oonetnteUon of a new Index nnmbar 
1088 being 106. The Ahmedabad coat of living ^ on the model of that of the Board of Tndo la 
Index number with baee Augnet 1926 to Jaly,BnglaDd With regard to index nnmbere of 
10I7«100 flood at 72 In Decembv 1088 while' retail prieea they reonnuaend that the date 
the Sbolapv eoet of living Index number with should be eompUed for India as a whole, and not 
baee FebrWy 1027 to January lOtS-lOO stood 'for eerparate provtneae, and that they abouM 
at 74 In December 1088 The Bagpur coat of : not be inlttaied till certain praBmlttary atepa of 
firing Index number on baee January 1027*100 tmprovenumt of the data euggaeted by Iheoa 
was 61 In December 1088 wh&e the Jubbul- have been taken. 
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Tbe Indian Stores Department. 


1 detaped aeeonnt of tlM orgaalaallon of the 
Indian Store* Department at OoTcmment of 
India headqoartere and of the sitooeeeiT* orders 
Imued b)r OoTemraent to assure as far as posslMe 
the pnrehas* of stores of Indian manufacture 
or In India is to he found In earlier Issues of 
the ** Indian Tear Book ” The enrreot rules to 
regulate stores purohase nreseilbe that prefersoee 
In maklnc purchases shsil be glT*n In the follow- 
Inf order >- 

First, to artlolee which are nroduoed In India 
ta the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured to India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that tbe quality Is 
snflielentlj good for the purpose ; 

Seoond. to artlelee wholly or partially manu- 
factured la India from imported xnateriaU, 
provided that the quality is eufllotently 
good for the purpoee , 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held In stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality . 

Fourth, toaritelee manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported 

The record of the activities of tbe Indian 
Stores Department for the year 1V37-88 shows 
a further marked advance over tbe oorreepondint; 
figures for the preceding year The turnover 
of every branch of the Department exceeded 
the bigbest previous record, which result Is the 
more grsUfidng as H has been achieved in the < 
first year of the Constitutional Befoms In India 
It is notworihy that tlw purchases on behalf 
of tbe Autonomous Prortnoos amounted to 
Hs. 82.0U,S44. exceeding tbe oorresponding 
figure for l»Sfi-37 by Rs 11,07,884, to spite of 
the fact that purchases for suthorttles in Burma 
have been accounted for separately from tbe 
let April 1087. 

The revised rules for the supply of artklet 
required to be purclisaed for the public service, 
which make It obligatory on aH purchasing 
departments to obtab their requirements of 
stares (with oerUln exceptions) on oondltion 
that they are delivered and paid for in rupees 
in Indls, were in force In sU Oovemmeot of 
India Departments and in all Oovemors' 
Provhioea except the Punjab. The Punjab 
Oovemmeot had the revising Purchaee Buies 
under oonslderatloa. 

Tbe services of the fitorss Department are 
alto utiUsed by the Beeident En^neer, Boyal 
Ainhtp base, Karachi, for the purchase and 


Inspectkm cd miseeUaneous stores, by the 
Inspaotor Oeoersl, Police, BtoApor*. for 
untfornoe and aoooutrements. The Coionial 
Store Keeper, Ceylon, the Union of South 
Africa, the Pslealtn* Oovrmment and the 
Singapore MunlctpaUty are other authorltlee 
, which also availed themselves of Its servlets. 

oost of the operatlou of the Department 
.connected with the purchase and Inspection of 
istotee and tbe fees earned on these operations 
‘ showed for tbe year 1987-88 a net deficit of 
• ^ 2.S9.8SS The total direct and Indirect 
lexpenaiture upon the department In 1087-88 
j amounted to Be 20,78,601. 

There were 807 sanotloned poet* in the 
deparUnenl at the eo4 of 1087-88, 71 of thee* 
being held by gasettod officers Tbe number 
I of Kuropesn end Indian affioer* on 81 March 
‘ 1U38 stood at 18 and 62 respectively against 
1 21 and 60 on the same date In the preceding 
I yew 

I The Department constantly labours to aselet 
manulaoturers in India to Improve the quality 
ot their products, affording them tewniool 
advice an*! suggestlont In tbe course of parohss* 
; and Inspection Tbe Department makoe every 
endeavour to substitute supplies of indigenous 
nuuiufacture, wherever posslme, without lacrlflo* 
of economy and efficiency, for lupifiles from 
other storm. 

Tbe Department has an Industrial InteUlgenoe 
’ and Besearoh Bearesn attached to It, tbe 
principal functions of whkfii are 

(1) The oollection and dissemination of 
industrial Intelligence , 

(2) Collaboration with Provincial Dlrsetors 
of Industries sod lodustrlalists In all matters 
relating to Industrial research , 

(8) Tbs pubUeatton at intervals of bnUsttos 
relating to industrial research and other matters 
LunnacAed with industrial developmeat , 

(4) Assistance to indnstrlsllst* in India by 
giving advice and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which ressareb sboold be 
undsrtekan , 

(6) To ooUaborats with tbs various orgsnisa- 
tions of the Cnitrsl and Provincial OovernnumU 
with a visw to ensuring that speelfloatloos 
prepared or Issued by them provide as far ss 
possible for Industrial standardisation ; 

(0) To assist la the orgaalssiloo of Indnstrlal 
exhibitions in India. 
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Bombay Stamp Doties. 


Bt. a. 

jutkwnMmm of Debt ex. Ei. 10 .. 0 1 

or DedaratlOB 2 0 

a^reemeaf or Memo, of Agrcemeoi— 

(a> If reUtlac to the eale of a MU 

oteselumae 0 4 

(aa) If relating to the parchaae or 
sale of Oovt. Hecoiity at tbe time of 
Ita purchase or rale, as the oase may 
be— Subject to a maximum of Be. £0. i 

aa. 2 for eYory &s. 10,000 or part. ' 

(b) If rdatlng to the purchase or sale , 

of shares, scrips, stocks, bonds, deben- . 

lures, debenture stocks or any other I 
marketable security of a like nature 
(n or of any Inoor jjorate Company or 
other liody corporate — two annas for 
every Its 2,600 or part thereof of the 
value of the security at the time of 
Its purchase or sale as tbe case may 
be 

(e) It not otherwise provided for 1 0 ‘ 

Appoinfmeal In exeentlon of a power— ‘ 

(alOftmstoee 16 o| 

(b) Of property, moveable or Immove* 

able V, 80 0 

AHkUt of Association of Company — ! 

(a) Where tlie company has no share 

capital or the nominal share capita] 1 
doaa not exceed Be. 2,600 ..26 Oi 

(b) When the nominal share capital ' 

exceeds fie. 2,600 bnt does not 
exeeed Be. 1,00.000 . . 60 0 

{ct Where the nominal ahare capital 

cxceadc Ba. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of dericshtp « ..260 0 

AtMtd, any deotalon in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The tame dnty m a Bond 
tor the amount or valua of the pro* 
petty to which the sward rolates as 
sail forth In snob award subject to a 
msxlmum 20 0 


Be. a. 

Bend (not otberwlee provided for>— 


Not exceeding Be. 10 0 2 

Bxo. Ba. 10 Bnt not exe. Ba. 60 .. 0 4 
fixe. Be. 64» but not exe Ba. lUO .*0 8 


Exe. Ba. 100 A doee not exe fix. 200 1 o 
fixe. Be. SUO A doee not exo. Ba. SOO 2 4 
Up to Ba. IjOOO. every Ba. 100 or part 0 12 
For every fia. 600 or part, beyond 


Rs, 1,000 I It 

Bond, Admttntin^tOH , CuHomt, Sf runty 
or Mortyagt Deed— For amount not 
exceeding Ba 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other oase 10 0 

CanetOatton .... 6 0 

CerUfiatU or other Document relating to 
Ohsrea .... .02 

CAs/ter Party . . 2 0 

Chtqu* and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1027. 

Comporiliofi— Deed .. 20 0 

Conveyanu, not t)elng a Transfer — 

MotexeeedlDg Be. 60 .. OS 

Exceeding fis. 60. not exceeding Rs 100 1 0 

Exceeding Ke. 100 but does not exceed 

Ba 200 2 0 

Exceeding Be. 200 but does not exceed 

Ba.iOO 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess ol 
Rs 100 up to Ba. 1 000 . . .1 8 

For every Ba. 600, or pert thereof, la 
excess at Ba. 1.000.. 7 8 


rowesponM relating to Immoveable property 
sltoate wifAwi (Ae atuu o/ Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for tbe entries In article 
28 tbe foUowing entries shaU be substituted, 
namely — 

28 Oooveyaooe (as defined by section 2. 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. «2— 


BiU e/ gwA a a g e 

Whm payable otherwise than on demand 
bnt not more than one year after date or 
eight (U drawn singly)— Not exo , 

fie. 200, a. 8; exo. fia. 200, sot I 
exc. Ba. 400, a. 8 ; esc. Ba. 400, sot 
exe. Ba. •M, a. 9; exc. Ra. OOO, sot 
MM. Ba. 800, s. 11; axe. Ba. 800, sot exc. 
Ba. 1,000, a. 16 i exc. Ba. 1,000. not exc. 
Ba. 1,200, B. 1 a. I : exe. Ba. 1,200, not 
axo. B«. 1,AOO. B. 1 a. 8 ; exe. Be 1,900, 
not axe. Ba. 2.600, Ba. 2 a. 4 ; axe. Ba. 
2,600. sot exe. fia. 6,000, Ra. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 

6.000, not axo. Be. 7,600, Ba. 9 a. IS , | 
exe. Ba. 7,600, sot exc. Ba. 10,000, Rs. 9 , • 
exe. Bs. 10,000, not rxc. Ba. 16,000, B« 
IS a. 8 ; axe. Ra. 16,000, not exe. Bs 
20,000, Ra, 18; exo. Ra. 10,000, not esc.! 
Be. 26,000, Ba. 22 a. 8 ; exe. Ba. 26,000, 
not exc. Ra. 80,000, Ba. 27 ; and for every 
add. Ba. 10,000, at part thereof. In excess 
nt Ba. 20,000, Ba. 9. 

Where payable at mmre than one year after 
date or tight, same duty as a Bond. 

Bs. a 
0 4 ! 


I Ahmeda> 
Bom. bad, 
bay. Poona A 
Karachi 
Bs a Rs a 

Where tbe amonnt or value 
of the consideration for 
sneh oonveyanees as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Bs. 60 0 8 0 8 

Where It exceeds Bs. 60 bnt 
does not exceed Bs. 100 i 0 10 

Where It exceeds Rs 100 bnt 
does not exceed Bs. 200 2 0 2 0 

Where It exceeds Ba 200 bnt 
does not exceed Rs. 800 8 8 9 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 800 bnt 
doesnot exceed Bs 400 . 12 0 9 0 

Where it exceeds Bs 400 but 
does not exceed Bs 600 .. 16 8 11 8 

Where It exceeds Bs. 600 but 

does not exceed Bs. 600. 19 0 14 0 

Where It exceeds Rs 900 but 
does not exceed Be. 700 . 22 8 19 8 

Where It exceeds Bs. TOO but 
does not rxeaed Bs. 800 29 0 19 0 


BUUSLadknt 
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Where it exceeds fts. 800 hot 
does not exceed Be. 000 . 29 8 tl 
Where it exceeds Be. 000 bat 
does not exceed Be UiKDO SS 0 24 0 

And for every Bi. 500 or 
pert thereof In excess of 
Be. 1,000 17 8 12 8 

Copvor BMfoot — If Uie orlftnel wee nut 
eherseeble with dutj, or if dntj with 
which it wts ohergeebie does not 


(64) Of Oovemmenl Seoutty— 
nabjeet to e mextmttm of Be. SO, 
I t es. for every Be. 10,000, or perl et 
' the ttae of purohese or sele ss the 
I eese cney be. 

Set* of PrvUH by e Ship's Hester «, 
PeftiurtMw— Wh«re the eepltel does not 

exceed Be. 600 

, In eny other eeee 
: Dlseohttloa of 


Bs*« 


1 < 

6 ( 

20 ( 
10 ( 


exeeed I Bnpee I o 

In eny other ones 2 <i 


Counterpart or Duplteat * — If the doty 
with which the orlfioel insunment is 
cherfeeUe does not exceed two ropeee— ’ 
The seme dnty ee is peyeble on the 
originel. In eny other eese .. ..2 0, 

Delu'ery Order , .011 

Entry in eny High Conrt at an Advoeete I 

or Vekll 600 Oi 

In the oese of en Attorney .. ..600 0* 

ffufrummf— .Apprctttieeehlp .. ..10 O' 

Divorce . . 6 u ' 

Other then Will, recording en edoptlon 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Anthortty to edopt .. •> .. 20 o 

Lreie-~VFIiete rent Is fixed end no pre- 
inlnni Is p^d for less then 1 year, seme 
dnty es Bond for whole emonnt ; not 
more then S yen*, eeme ee Bond for 
sverege enonel rent reserved ; over 3 
veers, seme es Oonveyenee for oonsl- 
deretloo eqeei to emonot or velne of 
the everege ennoel rent reserved ; for 
Indefinite term, seme es Conveyence 
tor s consldcretloo cqsel to the emonnt 
or velne of the everege enonel rent 
which wonJd he peid or delivered for 
the first ten yeers if the leese continued 
•o long , in perpetnlty,sene as (Convey* 
once for considereilm eqnel to odc> 
fifth of rents peid in respect of first 
60 yeers Where there is premium 


Policy of Iiminmee — 

(1) S iii -Where premium doee not 
exceed retee of te., or | percent, of 

emonnt Insnred 0 ] 

In eny other oese for Be. 1,600 or pert 

thereof 0 ] 

(S) For tima^Tor every Bs. 1,000 or 
pert Ineored, not excu • months .. 0 ] 

Exceeding • nnd not exceeding 1*2 

months 0 ( 

If dmwo in dnpllcnte, for eeeh pert.— 

Heif the ehove retea, for S«« end 
Time. 

(8) JVrs— When the sum Insursd doss 


not s(i^ Its. 5,000 0 8 

In eny other eese .. .. .. 1 ( 


In leapeot of each receipt for eny 
peyment of e premium on eny 
renewel ol en originel policy— One- 
belf of the duty peyebto In reepeot 
of the originel policy In addition to 
the emonnt, if eny rbergeeble under 
Art 63 (neceipt), 

(4) Jteeidmtt and SMne et Against 

aellwey eceidsnt, valid for e single 
Jonmey only 0 1 

In eny other ease— for the mexlmnni 
emonnt which mev become payable 
in the oeee of any single eoeldeot or 
•tekoees where snob emonnt does not 
exceed Be. 1,000, end eleo where 
emonnt exe. Bs. 1,000, fur every 
Bi. 1,000 or pert .. ..0 2 


end no rent, eeme ee Oonveyenee for 
amount of premlnm ; prrminm with 
rent, seme es ConvoyeiiM on emonnt 
of premium in addtUon to the duty { 

which would have been peyeble on the ' 

leese if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid end delivered. 

Lrhcf— Allotment of Shares .02 

Uredlt 0 2 

License . 10 0 

Memo, vf A»toeUUum of Company— It 
eoeompeniod by Artleles of Assodstlon 80 0 
It not so eeoompsnied .. .. 80 0 

Soearoti Art 2 0 

Sote Of Memo. Intimating the porehnes 
or tale — 

(«) Of any Goods exc. in value Bs 20 . 0 4 

(6) Of any share, scrip, stock, bond, 
debentore, del)entur« stock or other 
marketable security of a like nature 
exceeding in value Rs. 20. not being 
a Governnseni Security — 2 annas for 
every Bs 3,600 or pert thereof of 
the value of the security at the 
time of iu purchase or talc, es tbs 
eese majr be 


(5) Life, or aUter Ineuranee, not tpeei- 
fieally proetded for — 

For every sum not exceeding 


Be. 250 0 8 

Exceeding Be. 260 but not exoeed* 
log Bs. 600 ..0 4 

For every sum Insured not exceed* 

Ing Bs. 1,000 sndelio for every 
Bs 1,000 or part 0 0 


If drawn In duplicate for each part 
belf the above retee. 
losnranee by way of indemnity 
egalDSt lieUltty to per damages 
on eeeonut of aecMente to 
workmea employed by or nndrr 
the tnsnrer or emdost llaMllty 
to pey compensstlon under the 
Workmen’s Competwetion Act 
of 1928. For every Be, 100 or 
pert psysbie ee premlnm ..0 1 

Id <»ee of e re-Inenrenoe by one Com- 
peaywith eoother of polidesofthe 
natnre in items (1) (2) end (8) above 
— i of dot/ payable In respect of the 
orlgloel msnrencs, bnt not less 
than 1 anna , or more than 1 Be. 
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Potfd4M Of all clMMf of Intonnce ool 
taichidcd tn Artie)* 47 of Module I 
of §tomp Act of 18M eorertog good* 
nmchaiidiM, pertona) eflocta, crops 
aod other prop«rtf ai^st loss or 
damage, or liable to the eame doty 
as Poildes of Ffare Znearanoe. 

Fow^ 0 / AUomtir- 
For the sole parpoe* of proenrlBg the 
registration of on* or more dooniDeiits . 

In relation to a single tranaaotlon 
or for admitting exeevilon of on* or 
more sneto doeuments .. ..1 

When reqnlred in inita or prooeedlnp 
under the Prealdmcy Bmall Oanset 

Oonrt* Act.l88S 1 

Authorising 1 pereon or more to act In 
a single iranaaetJon other than that 

mentioned above f 

Anthorslng not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally In more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 
Authorising more than 6 hot not more 
than 10 peraone to act . . . . SO 

When given for oonaiderailon and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movmble property — Tl>e same duty as a 
ConeeyefUM tor the amount of the consi- 
deration 

In any other aaae, tor each person 

auth^sed S 

Proinlsioiy Notes— 

(a) Wha Me payable on demand — 

(1) When theamonnt or value does 
not exceed Rs, 250 . . . . 0 

(in When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs S50 hut does not ex- 
ceed Re, 1000 0 

(1 in In sny other case 0 

(5* When payable otherwise than on 
demand— The same dut} as a BiU 
of exchange for the tame amount 
payable otherwise than on demand 

PreiMf 0 / nw Of ttotf 2 

ProUrthjfthf MattrroJ oSkip .. ..2 


Reaetpf for value esc. Bs. 80 . . 0 

ilseefiTvvefMM of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the oonalderatlon (or which the 
property waa mortgaged does not 
exoM Rs 1,000— the same duty aa 
a bond for the amount of snob 
oonaldwatlon aa tel forUt In the 
Reoonveymnoe. 

(^5) In anyolber eaea 10 

Balsase that la to aay, any Insamment 

whereby a person ranonncai a dalm 
upon another pstieon or against any 
speetfled propartr— 

(a) It the amooBt or value fid the data 
doee not exceed Ka, l^OfKK— The earn* 
dnty aa a Bond for gneh amount 
or value M aatfoith In tha Bd e a e * 

(8) InanfolberouM 10 

R se weodwUia Bm i T he wsa duty ae a 
Bond for the aaiw* of the loan 
seoured. 

SMmiip B am d ( a) When the amount 
secured doe* not exceed Bs. 1,000— 
The saxse duly ns a Bond for the 


(8) lu auy other ease 


10 


SdOMseiif— The same duty aa a Bond 
I (but In It* apidicailon to the dtiee 
t of Bombay, Amnedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same dnty aa a cooveyanca 
if the property set apart la ImmoveaM* 
aod the purpose Is one other than 
charitable or rellgkrae) for the sum equal 
I to the amount or value of the i^p^y 
—settled as set forth tn suchsauleniaat. 

! Rtvoemtion of saUnMmt —The same duty 
as a Bond (but In its appilextion to the 
diles of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karmobi the same doty m a con- 
veyance If the property eet apart la 
immoveable ana the purpose Is one 
other than charitable or rallgloas) (or a 
sum equal to the amount at ^ue of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
iDstrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rnpeea. 

SWr-tMrranf to bearer leaned under tbe 
Indian Companlea Act — One and a hall 
times tbe duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of tbe ahare* epeolAed In the 
warrant 

Skipping Order 0 1 

Srmmdtr of leeee When doty with 

0 which lease te chargeaM* doee not 
exceed Be 5— The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other oaee ..6 0 

1 Tran$f9r» of Shares — 12 annas for every 

Bs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the abarea 

2 Tran$f«T of debentures, being marketable 

•eourltiee whether tbe debenture la 
Uabir to dot) or not, except deben- 
ture* provided for hff aectlon 8 — 12 
annaa for every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
Q of the face amoonc of the debenture. 

I* Trwuftr of any Interest secured by a 
^ Bond, Mortgago-deed, or Poliey of 
1 loauraace — If duty on eueh doee not 

exceed Bs 10— The dnty with arhteh 
such Bond, ±c^ is dtargeable. 

In any other case . . 10 0 

I —of any property under the Adminle* 
i trator Qeneral’s Act. 1874, Section 81 10 0 
—of any tmtl property wltbout 000 - 
0 alderatlon from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a beaeft- 
clary — live rupeee or anch amaller 
amount as may be chacgsahle (or 
tranafer of shares 

Troai^sr of leaes by way of aaslgnment 
aod not by way og under Inane — Tlw 
same duty aa a oonvwyaaee for auosMl* 

0 deraUonequaltotlMaaasnBtnf tlwaow- 
aiderattan w the tmiwfsr. 

rmst, Deolaratiao al— Same duly aa a 
Baud tar a aum equal to tha aununl or 
value Q< the property aoueanad, hut 

, not axoeadlug 16 0 

Bavoealtaual— Dttt^fculnotaxased t n g lO 0 
0 WmmtfU m C eed t 0 8 
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fior a com pleti* history of the m3veineat re> 
rreMnted by (he Indian National Oonfreas 
tie reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
JtdUm T*ar Book. The Oonfress was founded < 
In 1885 by Mr Allan Octaelan Bnme, a retired 
sieaber of the Indian Civil Serrioe, and it held 
Ms first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental prinolples of the Congress 
were laid down to Im: — 

Firstly, the fosHm Into one natloniU whole 
of all the different and dlsoordant ek' 
roents that eonstttate the popolatlon of 
India . 

Beoondly, the gradual regeneration, along ; 
all llnm, mental, moral, sodal and poll* 
tioal of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thlrdlr, the oonsoBdation of nnlon between 
Knglaod and India by securing the modi*i 
fieatlon of snoh of the ooodltions as may 
be unjust or Injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects In view the Congress pur* 
sued an uneventful career until 1007. It an« 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in indue* j 
log a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peofdes of India, in foousalng the chief poUtioal > 
grievances, and in ptorldlng a training ground 
for Indian poiltklatts. But in 1007 the txtre* 
mists, chiefly of the Dccoao and the Central 
Provlooes, who had for some time chafed under 
the oontrol of the older generation, succeeded 
in wreeklof the Surat session of the Congress { 
snd produced s split which hsd Iona been seen i 
to be Imminent The senior merooers of the 
Oongress therefore re>crystaUised Its creed in ^ 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

** The objects of tbe lodiao National 
Congress sie tbe atuinmeot by the people of; 
lodls of s system of Ooveminent similar to 
that erjoyed ^ tbe self*flovemiDg memben 
of the BrfUsh Kmpire. and a partidpatton bj 
(hem in the rights and responslbUltlM of tbs 
Impirc on equal terms with (boss memhera. 
These objects are to be achieved by ooosil* 
tutiooal means by bringing sbont a steady 
reform of the exlsttng system of admlnistrs* 
tton and by promothig national unity, fostering 
puhhr spirit and developing and orgauhdng 
tbe tntelieetaal. moral, econoflcle and Industila} 
rsBonrens of tbe country.*' 

Fob tome yean toDowing 1007 efforts were 
made to heal the split and tJiese srere without i 
avail until 1016 when are*unlted Conffreas metat 
Xmeknow under the presidency of Bohu Amblcn < 
Obama Mnsumdar of Farldpur in Bengal, But ; 
tha unloo then effected waa nunly superfleAaJ ; ' 
(hsdltkfnamh^wueothemoaaralas and the m*! 
trsmhtis waa fundameatal ; the extcemiale eap> 
tumd the ma chin ery of theOoofreea and from 
tbapectodofthespeelalaemlott held at Oalentta 
In Saptamher 1010 the Oonorem p eese d entirely 
under the domlnatloo of Mr. Oandhl and hfi 
Uautenaate. In 1017 the Ooopeee actoelly 
adopted Independenee as the goal of India 
In the foOoini^ two yeart tha Ooatnm made 
srhat tha egtwas i ati left dceerlbed ae aellmb* 


down, while the Xibemle moved towards thl 
Ish, with the reeutt that for a Mme there appaand 
to be a oommonoeas of purpose between tha 
Liberals and Oongresamen. At its 1018 sMaloii 
the Oongress, while adhering to Indepenttonos, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if eranted, be« 
fore the end of 1020. Things were tendmglowardi 
a satisfactory settlemeni when in ins lattai 
half of 1020 the Oongreas Insisted on the lmmd< 
diste grant of Dominloa Status or an assumnoi 
that Dominion SUtus would be the basis ol 
dlscuasiott at the Bound Table Oooferenoe to b« 
convened tn Knsland between representatltea 
of England British India and the Indian 
Slates Here was the parting of the ways. 
Tbe Liberals went their way and the OongrsM 
Its own. In fulfilment of the ** olitmatum ** 
iMued at its previous session, the Oongtesa, 
St its 1020 sessico, deolsied for complete 
Independence or *' Puma BwsrsJ." Throughout 
the year 1030 the Oongress was engaged In a 
i deflsnoe of the law of the land which. It WM 
I hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
Independcooe Early next year the Oongreee 
I actually suspended civil dlsobedlenoe by vmus 
of an agreement arrived at with the Oovera* 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
sgreemout gave rise to trouble snd another 
agreement was ooncludsd. 

As a result of this Mr. Oandhl, ou behalf 
of tbe Congress, went to London to take part 
In tbe Bound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse In the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1082 tbe Oomm* 
ment bent all Its efforts to making it Impoaslbls 
for the Congress to carry on Its subvArsIve soil* 
vities snd succeeded ftuly In Itc object. Oon- 
gress was orusbed and all forms of Oongreu werk 
throughout the country were suceeasfuUy 
prevented In fact as well as In law Congress 
cessed to exist In the middle of 1084 Mi« 
civil disobedience movement, which hsd render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was wiUidrawn In the 
autumn of that year Mr Uaudht retired from the 
iCongreM aul politics, although ho remains in 
I practice the virtual dictator of Congress pollcv. 

I At present, the Congress it once again s con- 
' stltuUonal organisation it is actually running 
His Majesty's Government In eight of the eleven 
I provinces In India (bee past issues of the 
' Indian Year Book tor a history of the non^ 
co-operation and the civil disobedience 
I movements) 

In spite of open hostility to the poUUcsl 
reforms embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1085, tbe Congress decided to cohtect 
elections under tbe much wider franchise eon* 
toned by It and scored signal suocessatthc polls. 
OongreMinen scoured clear majorities la six of 
(be eleven provtoocs. A sharp difference of 
! opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
I majorities — the right wing desiring to asamns 
I executive power and thereby brlngnog aboat a 
> repUoement of the " unwanted oonstltiition " 
by onedestmed by Indians themselves, and the 
left wlngwUbing to adopt obstmetlve tnettes 
right from the start. Mr. GnwUil evohrud a 
clever formula whereby he sought not only 
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to prevent a «chUm Intlie Oongteae tmt abo to 
ptaoe the BrlilRli Oovemmeui in tbe wrong 
He advieed (^ongro** majoritleato form OaMneift 
provided the Oovemort of Province* undertook 
in advance not toorerdae their discretionary 
powers of interference with IQnlst^s in respect 
hi their " constitatlonal aotivitles This the 
Governors refused to do as belne contrary to 
tbe provisions of the Act and the instrument of 
Instructions The Congress refused to tarra 
Oahlncts without the assurance demanded, and 
the Oovernors called upon leaders of minority 
groups to form Ministries Th«>se Ministries 
were short-lived — they could not be otberatse 


For one thing, they had hardly any support 
behind them and for another the mafority 

C y soon came to rlaim their rightful plat e 
cootroversy over tbe (>ondltlous on which 
the Congress agreed to take ofTlce was amicably 
settled, with the result that in six of tike ele%en 
provlnc(>s the quondam outlau assumetl the 
reins of HLs Ma)eirty‘s Government Huiksequently, 
thanks to coalition with other groups two 
more provhiees, the North-Western Frontier 
Province and Assam, came under the CongreM 
Influence The < 'ongreM was priuuirity respori- 
slble for throwing out of office Uie first Ministry* 
In Hind and facilitating the formation of another 
which depends consideraldv on the (’ongress 
support for its eonllnuance in office As In the 
Frontier and Hind proxinces, the ( ongrewt 
tried to oust the Caldnete lu Bengal, 
while a feeble attempt on sinkllar liui *k Is b« ing 
made even in the Punjab Thus the Congress 
Is proving an adept In ikarliamimtary taetkn as 
in direct action As Oovernmfnt, the Congress 
Ministries in the various provinces are dis- 
playing Initiative, sagacltv, to^'t and firmness 
and base earned well d< served enoomiUttis from 
friend and foe alike 


Meanwhile Mr Gandhi lias i>e<«n coo 
centratlikg in rural iiikiitt n-ork, thersbv 
fXfklortng the {MMsIbUitira of a new field 
for exidoltwtinik Ills foresight was aniidy 
rewarded by the sueeews of Congressmen at the 
Moerai elections of 1030 In Cliat year, for the 
first time in the history of the Congress, 
the annual session was heki in a village It 
proved the correctness of Mr Gandhi's plan, 
for itserved to atmd the Congress Into the tillages 
— the real maMcs of India were touched by the 
OCNSfr*’**' i* Indeed a new (dtase of Congress 
activity whose value Mr. Oandht had the \uion 
to see. 

Hlnoe Falspor ail Metksiuns of the Indian 
National Congreoa couUnu<Hl to i>e held lu rural 
areas While it has undoubtedl> struck the 
imagination of the masaes and brought tiiem 
doaer to the Congreas — tiU then the Coogreas 
was outv a nante to the vast roaiaes of ruial 
India, but now they were privileged to attend 
the aemlons and know at first liand what the 
t^ongreaa did fur tbmn and pr«>poaed do— it has 
failed to achieve Mr Gandhi's object of simpli- 
fying the Congress and redutdng it from a huge 
tamatkn to a boaliMMUke meeting Although 
It is lietng held mllea asray from the nearest 
railway station. It differs little from past seoafcms 
held tn Important cltiea. With the supply of 
eiecilrlclty and water carried through pipw and 
the bonding of a 1 ongreas A afar, the ske choaen 
heeatne a rttiy for all practical purposea. Nev«r- 


thekas. It Is true to say that the vOlage semioos 
tried to answer the Congreas rialm that it 
represents sod works for the masses At least 
as long as Mr Gandhi llvea and his IknitenUnts 
are In control of the ( on g rea s It seemi 
certain that the annual roeetlnos of the Congrwa 
will oontinne to be held awa> from the b|g 
clthw 

In keeping with the Idea uuderljlng holding 
of the Congress sessions tn rural areas Mr Gandhi 
deflnltel> gave a rural bias to Congress acth Hies 
Thanks to him, khaddar and other cottage 
Industries got a fillip and the ryot on the field 
is now more lu evidence than ijerore lU3i> 

Partly because of this and pskrtly due to the 
fact that the cult Bator was given a large 
meuBUxe of Importance ujkder the new fraiicliise 
the ikeasanta cniue into their own in Indian 
iiolltics The movements in certain parts of 
India, especially In Bihar and the rnlted Pro- 
\ lnr«a to arouse consciousness among the 
<ulti\ators wer<* accderatetl In conaequenre 
Tikis was all to the good from Mr Gandhi’s and 
the t ongress mint of \lcw inasmuch as the 
< ongress was tM*st suited to exploit this 'aat 
soun» of ]K)lltlcal |)ower In tkJlure . at the same 
time, it tiad In store a new development which 
was not ver>' much to Mr Gandhi's liking. 
namel>. the growtlk of the Kuan f>ahha This 
latter orgatklsation at first sponsored ami 
developed by ( ongresamen, was soon captured 
bv extremists who imd little faltii in the ( ongreas 
creed of truth and non-violence and In Ita policy 
of harraonlshig the dltferences among the voriotia 
gradM of society b> adjustment sod evolution 
rather than thr»>ugh revolution The leskdcrs 
of the Aisan Saltha soon ecllpaeti genuine Lon- 
gre'««nien atxl propagaU-d a aplrit of violence 
among the ignorant and gull Ibic maaa of peasantry 
wliUh tkxirtv luks become u serious problem 
lor Mr Gandhi and his right wing followers 

A similar development occurred lu the Indu- 
strhil spiiere wlkere extremists, taking advantage 
of the comparative freedom allowed to them 
b 5 t ongreas Goveromeuts in the provinces 
ttlrred up trouble among the wtkrklng ciassea 
much to Uic chagrin of Mr Gandhi and his 
friends who are defiuHel) opposed to class war 
of an> khkd 

In recent moutiis Mr. Gandhi Uxvk a great 
deal of interest hi the atfairs of the states sub- 
iests and supported their denund for clvh 
1ll»erties, Uie reign of law and respoitsHde govern- 
ment under the aegis of their respective 
rulers. At first, tbe State* people were told 
that they should keep Uteir movennenU apart 
from that of the ( ombews lu British India and 
that the> aikouki rel> more on their own strength 
than on the lielp of tiie C ongresa This led to 
intense politlcai activity in tuoai of the Htatu 
and an unprecedented awakening among the 
comparatively backward people of the Htatea. In 
several States the movement took the form of 
direct aetkm, diaobedienoe of laws, refusal to 
pa> taxedL «|c., exactly on the lines cd tbe civil 
diaohedi«MN movement in British India. For 
some time Mr Gandhi lent the w«l|^ ol hit 
peraoukll^ to this movement and even staked 
hU tile bk aapport of the people's cause He 
uAdeftook a fast unto death to secure the foUU- 
mcfit by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot of the 
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promtoe to Mi up » commKtoci to devlae 
* •ebonie of dnwtli' rwormt (or hl« tubJet'U 
Mr Gamlhi won in the first round, but moou 
dbtcovored that there were innumeraiite obstacles 
to il» applkatkut of tlie tactics of safpatfraAa 
In Judian India. Ua>iug cntemd the polltlca] 
Kan>e lait recentl), tlw HUtes people made 
»e\cral miatakee and violent outburata occurred 
ill more than cme 8totc Eventually Mr Gandhi 
adxised snspewlon of direct action in all dtatea 
and suftsested instead a method of nenotlatkm 

This action has been varioual> loterpretMl by 
his c Titles some of whom regard It as the failure 
of his attempt to rapture the States while 
others thiuk it Is only ums calm before Llie storm 
to come 

His advent iuto the Btates arena is Itaelf 
described by many people as an Indirect attempt 
on his jwvrt to secure for the t ongress a majorltv 
in the Federal legislature Under the present 
arrangement the Htatea get one-third the uumfier 
of seats In the Federal Assembly while of the 
remaining number oue-Giird is to he reserved 
for Muslims, so tliat the Congress Itaa no chance 
whatever of iiecomlng the dominating party at the 
centre as It has he*5om« In several of the pro- 
vinces Having failed to bring atiout an under 
standing with the Muslims, it la said, Mr Gandhi 
turned to tlic HUtes In order to l>e able to oliUtu 
for the t ongresa n majority at the centre This 
he could w>t do If the l»rln<cs nominated their 
representatives to the Federal legialature There- 
fore. It U argued, he tried to bring Into exligence 
representative Instltutkxu In the Btates so tliat 
the Btates* nominees at the (centre raigtit be 
elected in whkh case < ongress < <iuld hofie to lie 
In the picture in the Federntkm Gvcouie The 
foregoing anal>ski is stoutl> resisted by Mr 
Gandhis friends who explain his interest in the 
States lias l>een In ionsonance with the declared 
Congress potkv, namely, freiHioiii for the people 
throughout India InUudlDg the Btatev 

In the {tarllH incutary sphere Mr Gandhi 
secured a numlier of triumplui Many of his 
l>et Ideas In the field of education, siKlal reform 
and economk equity were taken up by the 
provincial ministries He returned the com- 
pliment by sGmtIy defending them and denounc- 
ing their crltlm and opponents This created 
for him a uoinlsrr of rueiniea who, thou^i 
moderate In ouU<Kik. joined the ranks of extre 
mists In the Congress on account of their common 
hatred of Mr Gandhi and Gandhism 

Bide by side wltti the growth of Mr Gandhi s 
lallueuoe under the parliamentary regime, 
amounting alm^et to dictatorship as far as the 


various provincial govemmenta are concerned, 
there aruM a new wave of opjpoelUon to hl» 
|xdk> and method. Tine revolt came froOi 
, Congressmen theinaeiviM who condemned the 
"growing reformist mentality within the Oon- 
greM" and "attempts to compromise with 
Urltlih Imperialism” A section of ('onaresamen 
openly challenged the wisdom of Mr. Gandhi's 
' policy and urM the retunt to the bad old dayt 
' of an organised fight against the British power 
The uov^ has always a fiecullar attraction In 
; poHtIca and this revulsion of feeling against the 
oonitoarattvel) dull working of the constitutional 
matmlnery by the Congress drew a fair following 
' in the country 

As already pointed out the leftist movement 
had a oertalii number of wind-falls through ad- 
ventitious circumstances Men disappointed In 
the pursuit of the fMirllaiiientary po>gramme 
Joined the ranks of the leftists Leaders of the 
Kuan and labour movements tried to discredit 
' Mr (iandhi and Gandhism Attempts to null 
themupniul to restrain their harmful activities 
only re»ult,e<l In ciuiflrmlng their hostility to 
I Mr Gandhi s leadership 

Then (Hourred an unpreoedentod event In the 
(ongress history Mr Buhhas ( hatulra Bose 
dared to defy Mr. Gandhi and stood for re- 
election the presidentship of the Congress. 
He suciwded partly through the vt>ie of the 
leftists, partly through the suspicion ( assiduouslv 
cultivated Mr Bose) that Mr Gandhi and his 
(olleagues were trying to coraprondse with the 
BrlUih GuvemDtent on the Issue of Fe<leratlon, 
mrtiv Iwcause of a growing resentment agalust 
the firmness with which discipline In the ranks 
of the parliamentary parties In the various 
provinces was enforced by the Uandhlan High 
(Vtmmand. pertly through the ojwration of 
liiter-provincw jeelouelee and partly IXMwuse of 
the personal popularity of Mr. Bose as against 
the fact tliat hu rival for the preetdeiitshtp was 
comparatively unknown in Upper India 
Mr Bose’s saccess was hailed as a defeat tor 
Mr Gandhi and admitted by tiie latter as such 
Mr Bose could not make good his suc<wss in the 
presidential election, for the same people who 
voted for him refused to endorse his programme — 
rsiher ttuvn the absence of it — ami within 
tiiree montlis dcihrtmiMl him 

Xevertbeless, the revolt a^inst Mr Gandhi 
(untinued and at the time of writing there Is a 
growing section of (^mgreasmeu who openly avow 
lack of faith In his methods Bow far and how 
so<m this revolt will succeed renuilus to b« seen 


CONGRESS MINISTRIES. 

Shortly after the sisctioiu. In pursuance of the , Psity In the legislature is satisAod and is able 


Palspor rcaolutton. a meeting of tbs A. 1. C. C 
waa aeM at Delhi, followed bv a cooveuikm ol 
members of the various provinclai legisiatursa. 

On the question of office aooepunee tbs 
Oommittos aotiioriaed and permitted the soeep- 
taaos of Ministerial oSces in provlnoes where 
the OongreM eommsoded s majority in the 
leglstatures , provided mbiisterslitp shall not 
be aeeeptod nnleas the Leader of tbs Congress 


to state publicly that tbs Governor will not 
use his specisl powers of Interference or set 
aside the sdviee of Mlntsten in regard to tbetr 
eoostitutional activities ” 

In due oouras tbs leaders of the majority 
parties were sumtnemed by tbs varioas Oovemora 
to asalattbem in the formation of cabinets. Tte 
leaders repeated the Delhi condition and refused 
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to t>« notified witb • gesenl Mrannoe by tbe > oerUtn laad reform meMw r m propooed 

OoTcriMri of bdp, •ymiwtby And ocHiperAttan by OornrniMiit. while the peauate diowed 
Thereupon, they wlUnfrew, refneing to form 1 fight on the ground that the remedy proposed 
mlotitiiet unleM the A I. C O.'s demand wasiwaa not adequate. It waa a delicate utoation, 
oompUed with Tbe Gfovemori then invited I but the Oovenuneat. aided by right-wing leaden, 
leaders of minority parties to form cabinets < tided over the difficulty by carrying the aemin- 
A prolonged controversy ensued In which- dare and peasants with them, luthcrngh t^ 
Mr Oaodhl and U>e Congress leaders, the Secre- peamnt leaden, who wen extremist t^ngreesmen 
tary of State for India, cM Viceroy, the Oover- 1 continued to give trouble to the Ministrv 
non and leaders of moderate opinion in India It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
t<K>k part (For details see last yeu’s /ndv>n,th« activities of all the Oovenunents run by 
Yeur Book) tbe controversy was brought CongreMroen Broadly speaking, most of them 
to a cooduslon with a lengthy statement undertook beneficent roeasum calculated to 
Issued by the Viceroy late In June 1087, After help the und«r-d(%. although in an attempt 
giving an authoritative reaffirmation of tbe to do so and in pursnance of a policy of Povhlbl- 
position of the Governors and the British tion some Ck)ngre«M Ministries levied taxation 
Government, nainelv, that the Act Itself and the which bore unduly heavily ou trade and industry 
Instrument of Instructions precludes the estie^clally on those who provide the capital for 
Governors from giving an advance guarantee the economic regeneratlcm of the country A few, 
ofthe kind demanded by the Vloeroy dispelled the Governments sought to increase their revenue 
doubts expressed by Congressmen real by lev 3 ring a tax on agricultural income* Most 

power would not be surrendered to the Mlolsters of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
and that the latter would be subject to vexatious to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
nagging and interference at every turn, pre- agricultural population. FrobibiGon of alco- 
venting them from earring out their policy j hollo liquor and drugs in sinall areas an experl* 
and programme Hla Excellency made ttiment preliminary to the proclamation of total 
clear that, apart from the lutenUon of the jpridilbitioo throughout the province waa intro- 
framers of the Act and of Parliament to confer iduced in must of the Congress provinces The 
on Ministers rcapoutlble to their own legislatures Bihar and the United Provinces Governments 
uprestricted ftowers to adminisUr the provincial • took concerted measures to raGonallse tbe sugar 
government, the Governors were all anxious ; industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
so to work the Act and ho exercise their HpecUl ' for the grower of sugar-cane a minimum 
{K>uers as nut to precipitate an irretrievable j economic price for his produce. Attempts 
clash I were made to reform education, local self- 

The Vloerov's statement, although It did not government and several branches of public 
formallv concwle the demand of the U<mgre*s, activity 

was eminently coocUiatorv in tone It gave Barring a few cases here and there, the 
Id spirit what It oould not give in letter It Services, both In the Secretariats and in the 
convinced the Congress and Mr Gandhi that districts, co-operated wilUngty with their new 
the British Government wished the Congress masters The Governors too acted in oouformity 
to take seriously to the constitutional expert- 1 with the spirit of the assurance given by Hh 
ment on which it had embarked 'Phr influence Excellency the Viceroy, except for a crisis 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee which occurred early in 1988 In Bihar and the 
of the Congress which met shortlv i^ter and United Province* (see later). On the whole 
decided that the loaders cd OmgreM Parties In provincial autonomy was worked by theCongres* 
tbe various legislatures should proceed to | and the representatives of the Brlthdi Qovem- 
undertake tlie task of forming Cabinets without ments with a great deal of cordiality and 
aii> condition Thus the Congress became the efficiency. 

Government in six of the eleven provlnoe# ^n important development, as far as the 
Congress Congress was concerned, which occurred during 
whloli since 1920 had been in Uie wilderness the v ear 1937-39 was the growing influenced 
Neverthclc*s, the leaders of the Congress the Oongress on the m a s ses. This was due not 
Partle* lu Uie provincial legislatures assumed only to the fact that the outlaw Gongrees bad 
office with confidence and discharged their become His Majesty’s Government in the 
duties with sklli and ability Almost everyone majority of the provincea, but also to the ea- 
d ^e new Ministries had an initial hamUoap couragement which the various prorlncial 
in the shape of financial stringency, but by Governments gave to the Congress. The mem- 
mesmi of economy and retrenchment they bershlp of the Congress which was about 600,000 
managed to produee budget* vhkb were, odd before 1987 multiplied itself nearly tenfold 

S enerally spealang, applauded In the field of in the course of two years This Increase In the 
vw and order, they behaved with exemplary extra legiMatlve Influence, coupled aith the over- 
flrmnees and put down every attempt to disturb wfaelml^ majoritie* whkh the Cemgrees Partiee 
public peace and tranquIUliy. Tbk was parti- enjoyed in most provincial legtoJatures, led 
culatlv so la Bombay and the United Provinces, them to what ertUos described as ” steam roller 
where within a few weeks of assuming office the methods " so far as the noa-Oongress oppcidtion 
Ministries were laced with a aerlous labour was oooeemed. The Oppoaltioo in most cases 
situation The Madras Minirtry was called was a diserganieed group which exerted little 
upon to tackle the acUvHiea of tome extremist influence on the policy and programme of th« 
Ocogressmen who went about prendiiag violenoe nrovineial Oovemments. Bids by aide wtth 
and they met the aituatkei with commeikdable ihle influx of new memben into the 
promptitude and Armnese BlmUsrly, In Bihar the Oongteas, cormpttoo crept into its ranks. 
Mlnlsiry waa faced wtth attack from two camps ' The prestige and power of the Oongxe* 
tibe temlndan threatened ssfysgrnks owing to coupled wttn the opportunities lor socisi sad 
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poUkkAl *dT»iM«iiMnt beld out by oAom to tboi UiM noUitaff sJKiotd be doue to restrict tbeti 
orgenteotloos sttrscted m large number of new | respottslbUlty lor the admbilstratloti ot law and 
raomlta. Many people wished to have a place , order and gave a few hours' ulttmatam to 
in the son, In order to get themselves , theU xespeotlve Ooveraors that unless the 
eieoted to (dBoes or membership on Congress , latter agreed to a wholesale release they (the 
oommittees, the aspirants enrolled Uioaitands , Premiers) would resign At this stage the 
upon thousands of members with a view to Govemor*Qen«ral stepped In under section 269 
gating Into places of power and Inlluenoe , of the Qovemment of India Act and withheld 
throat the votes of such new recruits Bogus j conient tor the release order. The two MiiUstrkM 
memberships, Impersonations at electlotu, i rMigucd 


memberships, Impersonations at electlotu, i rMigucd 

undue Influence, bribery and ooerciou were A few tense AmY» ensued. Other Ministries 
practised on a large scale Mr Oandlti and hia, *scm«Hi liardly Ineltncil to copy the example of 


rlght<wlng mUeagues vw> shocked, but wcrejHlhar and the United l*ro\ luces. Kvorybody 
helpless. Repeated attempts were made to) deplored the developments tu the two pro* 
overhsol the Congress constitution so ss toUtnees, aud everyone was confused. Even the 
prevent malpractloes and It was not until the members of the Working Committee did not 
middle of 1039 that stepe were taken to die- v««in to know what exactly to do in the 
ooorage bogus enrolment and corrupt praoitcee cLrcumstauces 


1938 CRISES. 

While the Congreas Mlnlstrif* were engaged 


Air Gandhi onoe again sb‘n|MHi Into the breach 
1 and relieved the tension with an appeal to the 
I Go\ crnor>Getteral and the British Government 


on the one hand Ui promoting the welfare ot the rjHoiwlder their derision to wtthlu^ consent 
masses sud on the other sdmlnisterlng the I ^ 

provinces with ftrmness, the left-wing Congress- 1 chsUeni^ the sp}iiicstion of ^tion 265 


protesting 
r s<»-caUed 


men were s^dtUng Are smi loudly protesting Insisted t^t the Ministers sho^d have 
against the r«trlctIona place<i on their sc^-callM JM‘f<*ttere<l right to dlrwt the adml^strsUon of 
freedom of speech and mo\ement They would pnler In sicordsnce with J^e sssurwee 

have untrammelled license to go aboui where 

they llkM sod Incite peo^e to sets of ^ioience the hoM that the British authority had wt 
They seemed anxlixis to prevent the growth of ^ the Congress Oovemraents. To 

whal they described as the reformist mentality ‘W* Ididl^ow issued a ,^hlch was 
among the Congress Ministers couched in conciliatory terms. While reaffirm- 

Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by Inf that U»e Governor-Gnieral or the Governor 
the non-release of certain i^ltloid prisoners In divest Un>mselvc8 of tlw specliM res- 

Bihar and the United l^rovinces Tbls was one i ponslblllty placed on them hy the Act of jffc- 
of the promises made by the Congress In lu peace and tranquUllty of t^ oounfry 

election manl/eeto, and Ihe Mlnlstriee' faUure'Jf • •“'* <>/ tb" proi^ct IndlvIduaUy, 

to give effect to It eras ptit down by the extra- His ExceUeiuv drelared that the Minsters 
mbU to their weaknem The death from hunger be cnabM to examine the cs^ of Indi- 

strike of a political prtoouer In Dacca (Bengal) M^I*®** P'i*®®"* ''*^b a view to tbclr uitlmate 
provided a war cry for them Tlius the demand Oovrrnor-Oeneral, t<», hoped that 


} »ro^ided a war cry for them Ttius the demand uuTrrnur-weiirr«, wu, iiupeu «n*i, 

or the rdeaM of aU pollUcal prisoners assumed fbe Mlnlswles eould resume their Interrupted 
first class ImporUnce. An arWlUonal complica- Inbonrs The tlceroy’s stotoment eased the 
tlon was Introduced by the bearing which the tension considerably and the Premiers withdrew 
release of prisoners In the two Congress pro- tbelr resignations. The rrlsis which a few davs 
Vinces roenUooed above bad on the release of threatened to envelope the whole of India 
the detenus and political prisoners In Bengal, without leaving any trace on the 

which was not under the eontrtd of the I political life of the country 


... , Hardly had the BUiar and the United Pro- 

On the eve of tiM airanal session of the Con- vInces ministerial crises died down when another 
gresethe Vi ork^ Cxic^lttee met at Wan^aand i„ Orlssa whlcJi too threatened to affect the 
urging the Premiers of Bihar position of other Congress ministries all over ttre 
and the United ProvlnoM to pr^ lor the reieaae country It surted wiGi tlm appointment of 
of the ouisUndlDg poUtlcal prlaouers Mj (now hlr) J K Daln as acting (iovernor of 

What happened in the next tew days is still Orissa in place of Sir John Hubback who had 
a mystery There was some bungling some- plsnned to go to England on four months' 
where Pandit Nehrn who was stlU President leave. All sections of puMlc oplnloti in India 
of the Congress Is said to have given Instructions objected to this sppoLntment on the ground that 
to the Premiers of the two provinces to back up it was unsound in prlneiple to promote a sub- 
their demand for the release with a threat to ordinate official to a poaltkm of superiority over 
resign. The Congress executive did not supa- the ministry The Orisia Ministers hikl In 
rentlr authorise such a course Hot did Mr addition to this certain personal reasons against 
Osadhi himself appear to be in favour of such a Gte appointment of Mr. Daiu iMcaose he sod 
drssMc step As things happened, the Premiers the ministry had not nulled together very well, 
iaalsted on their right to order the wbidesale re- As arrangements for Sir John Bnbbadt's leave 
ksee of all political Mrisoners, but the Governors and for the appointment of Mr. Daln to act in his 
coocemed aigned tnat the caae of each priaoner place bad been made His Majesty Ooverament 
ml^ be examined before the order was issued announced the aiqtoiutment. lliai was ths 
The Governors potetrd out that indiscrifflinate signal for toud protMts from Coogressmen udm 
reloaae might lead to a situation In whkh the prepared to oar^ out their threat to precipitin 
peace aad tranoulllity not only ct their respec- an all-India oials Mr Gandhi baeked up the 
a rovin ee a but also of adjaecot provfacea Orhua Mtnistnr'a ease. He wrote: ^‘The 
would be threatened The Premiers demanded wtioie of the sting lies In a ■nbordlanta oOeial 
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tMoomlng an acting Govarnor of a provtnoe 
wjitb wb(nn the Mlniaten are expected to work 
and almoet daily aabmlt docamenta for 
atguatnre and who will preside at their nieettnga ** 
It was muonred at tw time that even If the 
Orissa Ministry resigned, His Majesty’s Oorem- 
ment would be carrlM on by an interim mtnlrtry 
and that aftff the termination of the period of 
acting flovemorshlp the Congress wontd l)e 
Inyii^ again to fonn the MiniMtr> Mr (jandlii 
warned the authorities tluit the Congress would 
not l)e a party to such an arrangement In 
response to unanimous public onlnlon His 
Majesty’s Governnirnt rescinded Mr Daln’s 
appointment. Sir Jotin Hubtwok magnanlnKKisIy 
agreeing to cancel his leave 

Tills was tlie first time that on order of His 
Majest> regarding a guberuatoriul appointment 
was cancelled after publication Tlie Congress 
duly uiinuuuced It os Its second triumph of the 
year 

CONGRESS IN 1938^. 

Blnoc the Orissa episode there has l»wn no 
direct conflict between tiie (’ongress and the 
llrltlsh Govenimeiit llie Congress had Its 
bands fully occupied with the solution of internal 
problems and with attempts to sulwtautiate Its 
claim tliat It stood for (hr whole of Indian 
nation. Tlieoe problems full into three distimt 
(ategorlcs KIrstlj, the relationship between 
the Congress and the Muslims , secondly, tin* 
activities of the Congress and < ongressinen in the 
Indian Btates . and thirdly scttlfig the Congress 
house In onler 

Referent e has l»e«*n made In the thapter 
dealing with Uie Muslim organlsutknis to the 
attampta made by Mr (lundhl and the <'ougr«»u> 
leaden to bring al>out an agreemeitl l>etween 
the Congress and the all- India Muslim I^eague 
The failure of the rH*gotlatlous eiubltteied the 
already stralued relationship lietweea the Hindu 
and Muslim comiiuiiiltles Numerous com 
mutial dlsturlM net's iNxunnl lu the iougross- 
goveomed prtiviiu'es Most of Gieni could Ihj 
traced to coiuplaints against t otvgrcMi Coverii 
menu , the Muslims ('OutendtHl that the Congress 
Governments wre uujnst to them while the 
Hindus protestod tluit the> were sacrificed In an 
attempt to placate the Muslims Tlie Govern 
ments themsehes were In a ^’er>’ utrcnvlabie 
position , If the^ took ( 0*1 Ion against those who 
aprcswl inallclou« l•^oIvaKallda tlirs were aevosed 
of Invading chil lUiertln. while U they allowed 
tl^ propagandists to do what tbe> liked. IKe 
and pre^rty were jdaced In serious Jeopardy 

On the ptdnlcal plane spokeanten of the MuaUm 
League complained that the Interesu of that 
community were nut adequately looked after 
and more than one tndhiilual uml oommlttee 
toured the ooantr\ and eolterted dau in this 
behalf and publlslieil Uiem os so many cho^ 
aheeU ogpoloat the Congress GovernmenU To 
^eae the Governments concerned Issued lenity 
repUiM purpmtlng to substantiate their cisini 
that they were ncHne than Just and gntemus to 
the minority community 

This controversy of accusatkm and rebuttal 
oooUnued unabated — 1/ any*thlii|t it was aggra- 
vated by the octivltlea of the (Vmgreae in the 
SUiea. 


This leads us on to the second phase of Congress 
activity in the post few months referred to 
above. Blnoe the enunciation of Congress 
ndicy towards Indian states at Haripura in 
February 1938, throwing the States subjects on 
their own resources, the latter began to show 
sudden activity all over the country Mysore, 
Travanoore, Barods, Kashmir and Hyderalod, 
among the bigger States, Jaipur, Rajkot 
Limbdl and the Orissa HUtes, were ail astir 
Mass movements of varying Intensity were 
organised b> local leaders to support the demand 
for responsible govemment Heing unaccustom- 
ed to )x>litlcal life on such intense scale, the 
people lost their balance and In many csises 
violence ensued The Htates authorities took 
measures to put doom manifestations of ^ioleDce 
wlilcb In turn provokerl furtlier \ioieiK'e I’he 
acthltv in the States corapelletl recognition 
at the tiands of the Congress whose Working 
Committee In the autumn, wlttumt deviating 
from Its policy of non-interference, offered 
consistently with Its resources to help the Htates 
subjects In every w-ay open to it Specific 
mention was made of the repressive ffOlKy 
adopted in certain ^t«tcs and the Princes as a 
whole were inviteil to confer resiK>twiltle govern- 
luoiit on the subjects and thcins4‘lves to function 
as coustltutlonal nioitarchs 

As vloleuce and counter»v ioleiK.« Intreased 
with the progress of time, the Coiutress executive 
under the direct Ion of Mr Gandhi took a much 
stnuiger attitucle in the winter of that year 
The tongress welconjed the awakening among 
the States wibje<*ts and t xnresse<l Its solidarity 
with the movement for < i\II lllterty hihI resisjo- 
slblc govemment It denouncwl tl»e attempts 
of certain mlers to suppress the movements 
* by banning all peaceful and legitimate orgaulsa- 
tlorjs of ftoUtk'aJ activltv' and in some crises 
resorting to true! and inhuman rejiresslon ’ 
Partbulof ment km was made of Ute tiart played 
by tim UrHlsb Government In India aod the 
t'ongreiia dedaml its right to protect the 
)>eoplr against the unwarranted use of military 
or j^loe farces lent by the Britlab authorltiea 
; It was also explained that the Congress imlkv of 
non interference was dictated by considerations 
of prudence and that It was never com-elved as an 
ubiimttion With the great awakening tliat 
Is taking place among the people of the States 
there must lie an Increoaing identification of the 
( ongress with the .states pesiple ” 

Meanwhile, direct aetkm lu one form or the 
oilier was In vogue in teveral States and Mr 
Gandhi whole-heartedly threw hls weight in the 
scales in favour of the Btates subjects He went 
to the extent of suggeotlng that ( ougress frovem- 
ments In adlolnlng ai^ surrounding areas 
should not look on while States sublet^ wrere 
lielng *’ persecuted ” He also hinted that the 
British Oovenimcnt, while they were warkhig as 
allks of the Comreas in the provInoM, slto^d 
not display hostility tow*ar<ls the same organisa- 
tion in the Ktates 

The Btotea were In a stale of ferment, mkrt 
were alarmed and the subjects deflaat. Tbe 
Princes heoitlly resented the ettlttide odOfMcd 
by Mr Gandhi and the Congress leaders sriw 
In their Individual capacity actively ojotocUted 
themselves with tbe moH movemeata in sevexal 
States. 
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Hr. Gaadln't Fast 

It WA* At thh» time that Mr VjUlAbhbhAl Patel, 
having tucretMifuUy paralxiied tlie admlnUrtiatlon 
of Kajkot through elvll dlsobe<lteDce furred the 
Thakore Saheb of that i^tate to enter into an 
agreement with him umlertakintz to aet up a 
reform* inquiry comudttee with the apeciflc 
objer t of devislug a aelienie ‘ conferring the 
widest poaalble power* upon the people oonawtefnt 
with the rulex't treaty rlgbta, oMIgatlotu to the 
Paramount Power and prerogative* a* a ruling 
chief ’■ Thto gave an extraordlnart fillip to the 
people’* movement* eleewhere 

\fter U»e concJusion of title ngreemeiit and 
the withdrawal d Uie < l\ 11 dieoiM'dlem'e campaign 
in Rajkot a hitch ocrmred in the liuptementi^ 
of the Agreement Mr I’atel contended Utat 

virtue of a letter written to him by the 
lliakore Haheb on the da) of tite agreement he 
ba<l tiie right to nomiimte seven meniltera out 
of tIte ten to I>e aftpoiuted to the rrfonna com- 
mltt(v Tlie Tliaktire Haheli. on the other Iiand, 
Inolfted that Mr Patel could only recomiuenu 
name* and that It wu* oiten to the ruler toi 
reject them, If tie thought fit to do to, Mr 
(iandhl regarded UiU a* a breach of protiiiae on 
itie (4trt ^ the Thakore Haheb and went to 
Rajkot In order to fteniuade the ruler to give 
et1«ct to the agreement which, l»e folnted out. 
bad Iweu embodied in a (.laxette iiotincatlon of 
the State amounting to a promiae from 
ruler to hi* MUbJe* t* Negotlatlone liaving failed, 
Mi (•andbl launctieil ujktii a faiit unto death 
in the ho(>e of tliereby making Ui* ruler see hla 
error and redeem Ida promlHe Past seventy, 
Mr (rendhi, It waa feared, might not eniertps 
from the ordeal with hki life intact There waa a 
choru* of demand from every nook and coruer 
of tiie i^Hinlry tluvt tlie Paramount P<iwer atioald 
Inter V cue and by forcing the Tliakore Salieb 
to re<leem hkt pledge enalde Mr Oandhi to 
bnwk hi* lam The tusplclou wa* also wkielv 
iield that agent* of the Paraiiiouut J'tiwer atooil 
in the w’ay of the Thakore Saireb Implementing 
ill* pronilae Tlw- countrywide demand for 
immedhite intervention by the i^aramount 
J'ower wa* reinforced l^y a hint from tlie varlofi* 
(.ongretw Provincial itovemment* that Ui«> 
Mould rialgn if the Rajkot tangle wa* not 
Batisfactoril) aolvcd 

I ndcr y»Te**ure of tliear c ircumMancea Ujr 
Vlkrtro) curtaiU'd iiU tour of Rajputaua, retumCMl 
to tieadqumrterf and after delicate ue^iation* 
succeeded in perwuadtng Mr (iandhl to give op 
hi* fa«t on ixiodltion tliat the j«otiit In dlNpute 
l>etweeu 1dm and the Thakore Haheb would be 
referred to the <’hW Justice of India 

Alter a lew week* the fhiel Justice found in 
favour of Mr tiandhi hoUlng tliat the Thakore 
Kabeb wa* oiJiged under the agreement with 
Mr Patel to appoint to the conimitbM) all the 
seven pmoo* submitted by Mr Patel 

TbR victory prmed, however, to be abort' 
lived When the time came fw Mr. Patel to 
Doiniaate the non-oAcial nmnberi of the com- 
mittee fresh dUBcuRiea were encountered The 
Moaitnu and the iandkird* ( lairneoJ representation 
on the comittltiee, and if their daims ware 
conceded it became apparent that the obiect 
of the fast and the value of the Chief Justice’* 
award would be nuldfied from Mr Oaodld'k 


iKdnt of view Inaarourh as the maiorlty seotgeud 
at such great cost by thoao who took part in th« 
rhU dlsobedlenoe movement would be rednoad 
to a mbtorlty. 

Nor were the further «tag«a In the taak Of 
evolving a couHtltutkm for Rajkot free from 
doubt* and difflcultka. Meanwhile, the people 
of Raikot who, not nuusy month* ago, had shown 
remarlmble lolklarliy, began to betray »lgtui of 
dissensloii and weakness. Mr. ilaudhl reaUsed 
Uiai It waa hardly worth while ftghtkig for 
methods and form* of responsible government 
and that what was necessary was the requisite 
amount of strength and will on the part of the 
people not only to ohtaUi but also to work 
repreeenUtlvs Institutions In the Btotm, With- 
out proper training Ute) were apt to fail victims 
to v folenoe as was ovkleitced by numerous disturb- 
auces on a mass scale In one of whioli a Rrttlsli 
official of the Political Departmmt wa* done to 
death The sum total of all these waa Ur. 
tlamlhl’s decblon to renounce the Chief Justice’s 
award lu the Kalkot dlspuie and to advise the 
States subject* all over ilie country to suspend 
«orv<tgraA(i Ue asked them to go throu^ the 
riH^ulslte period of txalning in the sliape Of quiet 
and constructive work wliioh alone, he said, 
would give tiiAin the (mpa4’lty to suffer ami 
to sacrlfioe fur their Ideals In Uie meanwhile, 
he suggested, Uiat tliey should lower Uie pitch 
of their demands and make a direct approach 
to Uie local authorities in a spirit of humility 
and goodwill so tliat the rulers and their advisers 
might be moved to see the justice of their 
claims and meet them in a uetierous measure. 
This lias since been done ana the upheaval In 
Indian India which had assuimMl alarming 
dimensions died down overnight os It were. In 
this connection, Ills Excellency iho Viceroy gave 
some very wludesome advice to Uie Princes exiiof* 
ting them so to mould their administrations a* to 
give no cause of serloo* complaint by Uwlr 
sublects He also aesured them that If they 
desired to Introduce constltatlorial reforms In 
Uielr Ktates the l*aramouiit Power would not 
*taiid In tlieir way 

It only remains to notice ttiat the Congress 
movement in the Ktates was disapproved by the 
MuUtm Iswgue which wa* Interpreted as a bkl 
for power at the future Federal centre Towards 
the end of lUSH tlie Working (kuninltlee of the 
Mastlm League passed a resolution whkli ran as 
follows " While the Ali-lndia Muslim League 
fully sympathises with Ute aspirations of Ktates 
subjects for their coustltutioua] tulvaiice, ft 
deprecate* the change of attitude on Uws pwt 
of Uie Congress whose maioobjectlve (n riiaropkm- 
ilng the cause of the States f>eople Is only to 
'secure the establlehmeot in the Indian Btntes 
of an elective system enabling their representa- 
’ Uve* to t>e retuined to the Fe<ieral Leglslatiittt, 
llrrespertlve of anything else. In the lum that 
H might get a majewtty In Uie Federal LegUature. 
The Council, Uierefore, view* wHh grave ap^ 
ibenslon* the recent ptoeounoemeot of Mr. 
Oaudhi whkh UircaUns the extinction at Uie 
I Ruling Prlnoes and the BrltMb Oovemmetit 
wRb dlesstrons conseaoences, If they did not 
meet the demand of uie Congrese", In jparU- 
' eolar, the League objected to Ute c a m p aiyi In 
Hydenbad State which it oouetmed as an attadk 
cm Ute prtnclpal Muslim State. It la by no 
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tamm naUkely thftt tbe threat of commttiiai 
troabto tn the fttotee if the CkmgreeH agttatloD to 
tb$ StotM were oonttoued. wm jpaitlj ncponattoc 
for Mr. Oandht'e directkm to Um StotM aabJecU 
to Mifpend direct action. 

The third anpect of Congrea* activity to recent 
mouth* reiatee to it* totnnal affairs The first 
evidence of a source of weakness to the Congreai 
organtetioo was provided by deveiopmenta to the 
Cimtral Provinces. The Central Provtoces hare 
to ^e past proved a thorny proposition to the 
Congress although they have consistently 
remained Congress-minded True to tradition 
the Congress party in this part at the country 
began to show si^ of weakening solidarity 
not many months uter the formation at Congress 
Ministers Kegtonal and personal rlvalrtoe 
began to nutnifest themselves and very soon 
created an atmosphere to which sostatoed work 
became Impossltiie Different factions throve to 

S in asoenaenry Inside the Congress party and 
e Ministry Itself was not free from Intrigue 
Complaints of favoarttlsm and comiptkm were 
preferred against more than one Minister wbQe 
tto Ministers themselves did not pull together 
as a united team 

Tki Klun EpboiU 

A situation arose to the summer of 1088 in 
which the interventim of the Congress High 
Command waa rendered imperative Thto term 


Working Committee Ttie sub-committee con 
aisted^ Mr Valiabhbhal l*atel. Ilabu Kajendra 
Prasad and Maulana Abut Kaiam Asad, and 
ita taak was generally to supervise, advise, 
direct and control the various provincial minis- 
tries according to a regloiud division, the 
membem of Die committee dividing the country 
Into separate s^lwres cd their respective 
authwlty The Hlgb Command inana^ to 
bring about s reoonoUUtlon between the rival 
group* in the Central l*ro\lnoes Cabinet, but it 
was short-lived The l*rime Minister, a lew 
week* later, called ujpon his colleagues to tender 
.their realgnatloDS. ^me at the latter compiled, 
while othera suggested that It might be advisable 
to consult the I'arllaiuontary Sub-Committee 
and the Working Committee — which were due 
to meet a oouiue cd later — before such 

a dnistio stw was taken. Thel^remkr. Dr Khare, 
refused to yield when he was asked by a member 
ol the Paruamentary Sub-Committee to stay his 
hands. He tcoideted the resignation of the 
satire Cahtoei whereupon the Governor was 
toroed to tenatoate the ofBoe of those Mtolsim 
vho were dlstooUned to toy down their olBoe 
Hto KxoeUenoy then called upon Dr Khare 
vho waa stUl the leader of the matorHy party 
o form a new Cabinet. This ha did with aoase 
nemhers of his former Cabtoet aad soom new 
nea, i41 of whom, however, belonged to the 
Xmgress Party. 

Dr Khare’s aciloo was itrucN^ dtoamoved 

L the Ooogreas High Command whlra found 
guilty nf todtoolutoe and oaUed upon him to 
toband hto nevdy fanned seomd Mtototnr 
» leitoqutoh the poet of the leader of ttw party 
to did so, toBLuMd for Uw second time and 
ndeted an apology for hto oondnoK Be was 


farther asked not to contest the election of a 
, leader and to make a public dedaratlon that by 
bis behaviour he had rendned himself unworthy 
of any poaltkm of trust and reeponslblltty tn the 
Congress organisatSon. Thto, bowemr, he 
refused to do The Party met under the guid- 
ance of the High Command and ciected Pandit 
Bavishanker Shukto aa its leader, who waa called 
I upon by the Goveram- to form a new Ministry 
I From tiie third Congress Ministry were excluded 
Dr Khare and those of bis colleague to the first 
Cabinet who had acted contrary to the wtohea of 
the High Command 

The drebion of the Wotktog Cmmnittee on 
thb episode provoked conflicti^ comments in 
the country, some leaders and newspapers 
accusing It of a tendency towards UMuam, 
authorltarianUm and dlctatorslilp 

Disciplinary action, although under different 
I ctrcumstsDces, against another Congressman 
jeariler in the year followed by the Central 
Provinces ministerial episode served to create an 
element of discontent among a section of Congrea- 
ismen who showed signs ^ revolt against the 
; High < onmuind 

, Thb was streii^ened by persistent rumours 
‘ that the leaders of the Congress were rontemplat- 
,lDg a compromise with the Britbh Government 
on the subject of Federation, s suspicion which 
I waa assiduously cultlv'sted by extremists wbo 
I disliked Uie restraint placed upon their activtUea 
< by the various Congress Minbbles backed up by 
I the High Command Thus, there grew tm a new 
I school within Uie Congress oorapoaed of divergent 
{elements wbo united to attacking the Wcwktog 
Committee That the Congress Governments 
I were doing no more and no less than wltat 
’ governments ought to do and that the Working 
, Committee reiterated the Congress hostility to 
Federstion did not satisfy the extremist scimol 

Early in 1939 the time arrived for the election 
of the CongreM President for the ensuing year 
, In accordance vrlth past practice the oidleaders 
selected Dr Pattabnl SlUramayya and reoom- 
I mended hln^ to the three tliousand odd Congress 
I voters At any rate they were opposed to the 
I redeetkm of Hr bubtias Chandra Bose on the 
i ground that some items of hto programme were 
I unwise and impracticable Mr Bose contested the 
i elect to against the wishes of Bfr Gandhi and 
,the oid leaders and succeeded to defeatl^ the 
I latter's nominee On page 849 of thto book to 
causes of tiito event have been analysed. Mr 
(tondhi regarded Mr Boae s success as hto own 
j defeat and wrote as if the Cxmgrew leadenhip 
liad passed from hto hands to those of Mr. Bose 
I whom he called upon to take over the 
I and run It according to hto lighta A fierce 
cemtroversy ensued to which Mr Boae and the 
right wing leaders said several unoompUmeutary 
things against one another Thinking that n 
was impossible for them to reconcile their 
ideals and method* of work with those of Mr. 
Bose, the rlgbt «Htog leaden tendoed their 
rea ign a ti cos on the eve of the next seaskm of the 
Congress to be held at Tripurl in March 1989. 
They hoped that Mr Bom would carry hto 
success of hto presldnnttol electloii to Its logical 
conduskm and wooeed to form bis own exaaratva 
and oaiTT out hto programme which inctodsd the 
fdhrtog of a six-month ultimatum to the BrtMlh 
Government to < ‘ 

on India. 
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Tripoi S t Mi M 

Then WM geAcnJ coofuekw tn the country. 
MOwoteUy among the Congrew ParUee anil 
Mmiften In the varloaa provinces It wat at thto 
time that the annoal eeMton ol the Consrem met 
at Tilpuri In a verr ebort preakfontiaT additm, 
Mr Pioae said the time had come to raise the 
iwue of Svarai ** and submit India's national 
demand to the Brttiah Gowrnmcnt in the form 
of an oitiinatam To his mind the problem traa 
what they ihonid do if the Federal scheme aas 
indellnltelv shelved. They should submit 
their natkmai demand in the form of an ulti- 
matum with a time limit, at the explrt of which 
a reply should be demanded *' With the 
Congress in power in eight provinces, the strength 
and prestige of our tmtional organisation have 
gone up", he said *' The mass movement lias 
made ronsiderabie itestdway thronghout British 
India l.<aat, but not Uie least, is the wkicsptead 
awakening In the Indian Butes What more 
opportune moment could we find in our national 
hii^rv for a final advance in the direction of 
Swaraj, particularly when the International 
situation is favourable to us? If only we sink 
our differences, pool our resources and ptili our 
full weight in the uationa] struggle, we can 
make our attack on British Imperalism irresis- 
tible Sliall we liave the political foresight to 
make the most <i( our present favonratile pMltion 
or studi we miss this opnortuntty, which is « 
rare opportunltv In the nfe of a nation'*? His 


* sBoli crisis, the Oongrees regards it as imMraUff 
that Ita exeetttiva aiKMild oommand his laipUelk 
oonlldeooe and requests the Preskle&t to umoM 
. the Working Committee in aooordanoe with the 
wkhee of Gaodhljr'. 

Other reeoIttUotui tA importance passed at 
Tiripurl dealt wHh India's national deinaiHl'\ 
the Indian htatea and Britain's foreign poiley. 

The reeolathm mi '* national demand ** said : 

*' The (^ngttee has for more than ludf a 
omtury strtv'en for the advancement of the 
: people oi India and has represented the urge of 
the Indian people towards freedom and sett* 
expression During the past 80 years, it has 
ensMted ilaelf, on beliali of the masses of the 
country, In a struggle against British Imperia- 
lism. and, through the suffering and dtoclmined 
sacrifice of the people, it has carried the nation a 
long way to the Independence that is its objective. 

WHIi tite growiiqj; strength of Die people, 

I It has adapted iteelf to the changing and develop* 

. tng situation, and while pursuing various pro* 

I grammes has ever worked for the Independenoe 
I of India, aud the establishment of a democrat 
: state in ttie country Hejectlug the Govern* 

I ment of India Act. aud wliit full dctermiuatioD 
' to end it, it has decided to take advantage of Um 
measure of pruvlnclsl autonomy that this act 
' provided — restricted and circumscribed as it 
was — in order to strengtlien Um natlouai move- 
ment and to give such r^lef to the masses ss was 


appeal for an ultinkatum to Great Britain did not ! 
cut much lc«' wltii tike delegates The exposures i 
made during the oontroversy over the president lai 
election and Mr Gaudlil's offer to hatkd over tlie 
machlnerv of the Congress to Mr Bose b) 
virtue of hiw re-eleotlon caused a revulsioti of 
feeling against Mr Bose among tlie same dele- . 
gates wl)u oitlv two Ukonths ago Ikad chosen hiuk , 
to be I'rfsldeut f<kr soother year Members of 
tlie old Wm-klug Committee who had resigned 
took DO part In the dUlberatlons Tlie Bremiers 
of Madras and the United Provinces played a ' 
leading role at Tripurl and they tried to pull I 
back the Congreas from U»e swerve to the left ' 

The main reaolntkin of the session was one 
which reaffinued the old policy of the (Jongrees 
and the faith of the bulk of the C^mgreasmen 
In Mr Gandhi and his leadership in spite of 
Mr Bose's re-electkm The resoiatlon ran 
"In view of various misundcrsUktkdings tliat 
have arisen in the (Jongreas and the otmntry 
on account of the controverates in cormeetkm ' 
with the lutaidentiai eiectioo and after, it is t 
desirable that Uie Congress should ciarify the 
{Mitioa and declare Its general policy This' 
Congress declares Its firm adherence to the 
fundamental pollciea which have governed tu‘ 
programme in the past years under the guidamv 
ii Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion 
that there sboakl be no break in these polkles 
and that they sboukl eontioua to govfgn thej 
Congress proi^tnme in future. Thb Coi^ess 
ex p r esses its oonfldcnoe tn the work of the W«k - 1 
log Committee which fonetloned during the 
last year and regrets that any aspersiona sbo^ 
have bemi east against any of its members, lo 
view of the critical UtnaUon that may develop 
during the coming year and to view of the (act 
thatMabatua Gkndhl alone can lead the 
Oongrees and the country to victory during 


! poMlblc under the clrcumstauoea. To the 
federal part of the Act, the Congress dsdared 
its unrompromlslng opposition and its detcrmlna* 
minatlon U> resUt its lmp<Mttlou 
*' The Congress declares afresh its solemn 
resolve to achieve ioiie[>«udeuoe for tlie nation 
laud to have a constitution framed for a (tee 
India through a coikstitumit assembly elected 
, by the people and without any interference by a 
foreign auiltority No other corkstltutlons or 
attempted solutioos of the problem oait be 
I accepted by the Indian people 
' " Tlie Congress Is of tlie opinion that In view 

of tite situation in India, the or^ntsed strength 
of the national movenkent, tike remarkable 
growtii of the consclotisueaa of tite masses, a 
new awakening ammig the people ot Indian 
. HUtos as well as the rsphl devdopiuent of ^ 
world situation, the time Itas come for the foil 
appikatlon of the principle of lelf-determliiatioa 
to India, so tliat the people of India mij^ 
establish an independent democratic state by 
’ means of a constituent assembly 

“ Not only the inherent right and the dipiity 
of the people demand this fuO freedom, but also 
i economic and other problems which press In- 
' sistentiy on the masses cannot find solniloii ; 
nor can India get rkt of Iter poverty and koi» 

K ce with modem progress unless ttie peopie 
ve full opportunities of seU-dev«lopiiieiit 
! and growth which Independence alone can give. 

I Provincial autoftomy affoida no such aoope 
for development and Its capacity for (uwd la 
being rapiaiy exhausted The proposed Fedm* 
tkm sUangles India stiU farther and wUlnoibe 
accepted. The Congress ttMsefore is finaly d 
' the opinkm that this whole of the Oovenunent 
of Inoia Aet mui 


of Aet must five piaoe to the eoasUtutioB 
of a free India made by the pecqtle tbemaelvea. 
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" An independent and democratic India wiU 
iiaoa tlM atdntion of onr great probiems rapidlf | 
and elfeetivety and wilt align heradf wiUi the 
n r ogreaaive D^plee of the world and thna aid , 
m oanae of democracy and freedom With a, 
view to the epeedy reatiaatlon of the CongroMi 
objective and in order to face eflectiveiv the! 
natio^ and international crUia that looma ' 
ahead, thU Cougreaa oalla upon all Mrts of 
CongreM organiaatioua aa well aa Congreaa | 
Provincial Oovemmenta and the people generally { 
to prepare themaolvea to thla end, to promote ‘ 
unity and in partioolar to airengthen, purify and 
diaoipline the organiaatlon, removing weaknem 
and cormpting infiuencea. ao ua to make It an 
effective organ of the people’! will'’ 

The following la ti»e text of the reaoluilou on 
Indian Statea ~ 

" The Congreaa weicouiea the awakening of ' 
the people of Indian dtatea In many parta of| 
the country and conaldera tills aa a hopeful 
prelude to a larger freedom, comprialng the whole 
ot India, for which tlie ( ongrem tiaa ialioured i 
The C!oiigrcaa aupporta the deinand for reapon- 
aible Oovemment and civil lil>ert> in the Htatea < 
and expreaaea its solidarity with tliese iiiovementa , 
for Ir^om and aelf-expresaion, which are 
Integral narta of the larger atniggle While ! 
appreciating that some Rulers of States have 
reoogniaed this awakenlug as a healthy algn 
of growth and are seeking to adjust themaeivee 
to it in CO operation wltii these people th< 
Congreaa regreu that some other Rulers have 
ioti^t to snppress these mo\emet>ta h> banning 
peacehil ana legitlniHte organisations and all 
pollticat actlNlty and in some cam's resorting to 
cruel and Inhuman reprr'sslon 

” Tlte whole of India nos priffoundly attrreit, 
by the announcement of the indeQuito fast b\ , 
Mr Gandhi in order to rented > the breach by the 
Ttiakore Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement 
arrived at between him and his oouusellera on 
the one hand, and Mr i’atei as representing | 
the peO|;de on the other , 

" The ( ongress expresses its gratiUcation at I 
tlte recent agreement resulting in the termination < 
^ the fast and trusts that the people of Rajkot i 
will have tlielr Aspirations fultllled. and further 
hopes that the lYiiKee o( Kathiawar and other 
parta of India will marcli with tJie times and, , 
in co-operation ndth their i>eoi»lp, introduce, 
ptqmiar government j 

The Congress is of the opinion tliat the reaoiu ! 
Uou of the Haripuiu aeaalou ig Ute ('ongrena, > 
rating to states, itaa answered Uie expectations 
raia^ ny it and has Juatiffed Itself b> encour- 
aging the jieoplea of the Htatea to organise them- 
■Mvea and conduct their own iuo>-ementa for 
freedom Tiie Harlpura pollc> was conceived In 
tlie best intercaU of Uie people in order to enable 
th^ to do>dop aelf-rdlanoe and strength 
This poUoy was dictated by circumstances and 
by a leco^tlon of tlie lUnttathma Inhetrut lu 
the olroumatauct's, but It was neter concehed 
aa an oUigatkm 

" The Congreaa 1ms always poaseaaed the tight, 
aa it la Ita duty, to guide ttie people of the States 
and lead them with ita Innueuce The great 
awakeniitg that is taking place among the people 
of the States nm\ lead to a relaxation or to the 


complete removal of the restraint which the 
Congress imposed upon itself* thus resulting in 
an ever-increasing identification of the Congress 
wtth the States people 

“ The Congress desires to reiterate that ita 
objective, complete independence, la for the 
whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are 
integral parts of India which cannot lie separated, 
and which must ha\e the same measure of 
political, social and economic freedom as the 
rest of India " 

Thus, it must be said that the Tripurl Congress 
% irtoalh devoted all its time to making known to 
the world that the ( ongress was solklly t>ehlnil 
Mr Gandhi In spite of Mr Bose s re-electiuii 
to the prctiidenUhtp 

In accordance with the principal resolution 

S assed at Trlpuri It would have been In the 
tness of tilings if Mr Bose sought the advice 
of Mr Oandlil for the formation of a new 
Working Committee This he could not do on 
account of illness After a few weeks however, 
he entered Into corresiMindence with Mr tiandht 
who expressed his unwillingness to suggest to 
Mr Bose the personnel of hi* new executive 
Mr Gandhi thought that in view of the sharp 
(xmflict between Mr Bo<a* md the right wing 
leaders it would tiot In* proper for him to voke 
the two together Ho therefore advis'd Mr 
Bose to form hl» own W’orking ( ommlttee, Gi 
formulate his owti programme and to face the 
\ll IndU Congress Committee therewith 

The All India Congrens (omiidttec met at 
Calcutta in April 11139 at which Mr Bose tender- 
ed his resignation of the offlee of presidentship 
wnscquetit on the failure of renewed negotia- 
llons iietween him on the one hand and Mr 
Gandhi and the right wing leaders on the other 
Babu Hajendru Prusad has elected president 
in his place 

Immediatelv follow iikg hU resignation 31 t 
B ose gatheriHl round lilra a few iongreasmeo 
compewed of radicals and critics of the r^ht 
wing and fonued a Forward Bloc’ The nmln 
puriKwe of this move was to give a revulut kmar> 
nlas to tiie Congress and to pn*sent an ultimatutit 
to the Britialk Govenmient lu respect of the 
future coDjctitution of India 

About two mouths later, the A I C C met in 
Bomba v and adopted tire recommendations of 
tlm hub-coiniuittee appointed at (aicutta to 
formulate measures for tiie removal of corrup- 
tlou and Indiscipline in the Congress 

Mr Boie took advantage of the presence of a 
large number of Congressmen in Bombay to 
make an attempt to bring together all the 
left groups in tlje Congress under one totnner 
This he failed to achieve but he got them to 
agree to act in concert wherever thev thought 
alike What h known aa a ('orLSotklatkm 
( ommlttee was formed to regulate the acttvttks 
of the xmlotta wing groups 

The Bombay meeting of tlte All-India ('ongress 
ComukUtee in addition to making certain changes 
in the cmutitutktt of the Congress adopted a 
resolution sponsored by the executive wbldt laid 
down that no ( ongretsmen should offer or 
organise civil dtacAedlence movement wRboai 
the prior aancilon of the provincial Congress 
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committee ctmcerned The proposal taleed a, 
stem of protest fitmi all left wlnig; Can«reasmfiD 
who litttated on having the right " to keep up the , 

K ' It of revolt among the masnes The, 
tteta who were in a dear majorlt) of two to 
one In the committee were detemilued to, 
prevent all actlvltiea which were calculated to 
emharrass the Congreas MhiUtrlee in office ! 
Thus, the critics of Mr Oandhl and hhi )K>licy 
Hustalncd another defeat although tlicy nxanageit 
to pool together sixty votes 

At the time of writing it hi difficult to foretell 
the future of the leftist uiovemeut 

INDIAN PRINCES. 

During the past lour or five years the 
Indian Princes have hgored largely in dUoua* 
sions on the future cuoatitutiunal machhKiry 
of Brit isli India. They became actively iuterest* 
cd in UrlUth Indian Helorms with the 
annooncement made hy repreaentatlve I'rlnoea 
at the First Hound Table Conference that 
the> would join an Ali-luilla I ede ration pro> 
vided there were adequate safeguarda for 
them Ihis euthoaiaam waned, however, in 
1031 when some nromloeni Princes began to 
entertain doubts about llie adv babUity of their 
joining the l>'ederatk>n The Cungreas resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
soeialist state and tlie aubsequent urunounce* 
meats of Congress leaden, including Mr Gandhi, 
on their intentlous if tb«v gained fKiwcr. made 
the Princes psoM before they plunged The late 
Maharaja of Patiala waa the fint to come into 
the open to warn hU brother Princes against 
tbs diingen to their very exlsteme Involved 
In the Federal Struoton* Committee's plan. 
He declared that smaller State s were tmuiid to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederaticn of 1813 and 
disappear from the map of India lie suggested 
the advisabUity of a Union of Indian states 
dltectlir in relatloashlp with the Crown. He 
was later followed bv other Princes, who shared 
his fesn. and the view gained In strength that 
onlets adequate guarantees vrerr given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and' 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
Join the proposed Federation 

AliDoat all tba Princes of India or their 
repreaentatlvsa had inhered at Delhi about Um 
time of tte pubttoatloa of tba White Paper 
The scheme waa generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the Incorporation In the 
CosatHution Aet of aafeguards for the malm 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitahla 
distribution of saaU among the States la the 
federal legtstature and a satisfactory setUemeat 
of tbe claims made by the Princes uader tiM 
vague term " paramountcy.” 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parllameotery Committee took evldeaeei 
on the Reforms proposals. Bepmcatetlvea of 
tbe Standing Oonomlttee of the Prlnoea* Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering tt 
permlsslhle for Statee to enter the proposed 
Fedentkm oolleetively through a confederation, 
meaaurct to secure we^htege for the represeota* 
thm ot Stetee in the L e gl slwure In the event of a 
here minimum federating at the outset, piroblbl- 
tton of disattskm of tbe domestte affairs of States 
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la the Federal lagialatttn, coordinate powen 
for the Upper House In votlaf euppllM w Jotat 
seealoas, freedom for States from dueet taxatlou 
and fovlolaUlity of treatlee. Theae coadlttoai 
ware considered eeaeatlal, but entry into tedevu* 
tion would depend on the final completed pkifettre 
of the Indian ooostittttlon. 

The Joint ParliamenUrv Committee havlnf 
aeoepted Sir Samuel Hoare^s siuQiestloa that the 
new Government of India Dill should not eooftne 
itself to provinolal autonomy but should Inolude 
' the eetabllshment of a federation for aiKlndla, 
the poaition of the States In the FedeiatloB 
naturally beeame an important oonsidatatiou 
I with the Prinoee. They appointed a oommittae 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate their views This was done and a 
: number of IVinces, Including the moct prominent 
' Kulere. met in Bomliay in February, ItfSA. and 
' expressed their disapproval ot the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendations as 
they stood. 

I A resolution passed by the meeting of Prlnoss 
empheslsed Uutt before the Mil eould be eon- 
slklered as acceptable to the States It was n«osa> 
sary that It should be amended in certain 
'eeeentUl particulars. These were set out in 
the report ot the State# Mlnletere' Commlttss 


< <4> the Fedcraticm, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treatlee and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the exeouHve 
authority of the Federation in regard to tba 
States.the special responsibilities of the Oovsmor* 
General rii'O-ris the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the nossihle suspension of the 
constitution, and enioroMnent ot Faderaiioo 
laws and powers vested in tbe Governor- General. 

The Prinoes’ declskm oansed a great sensatioa 
and was promptly seised upon by tbe Gooserva- 
tlve die-hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation. 
Sir Samuel Hoare showed a oonoUlatory 
spirit and offered to outisldcr the Prlnesa* 
representatloDB In respect of details On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discuiaion the question of Para- 
mountey, which was definitely ouUide the 
purview of tbe Government of India BiU. 

(For ietaiU $9^ past ia$U€t of tJiia book.) 

The Secretary of State's assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Rulers, 
Dorini the report stage of the Bill amendmeota 
‘ Were Introduced by the Government which. 

, It Is believed, generally meet the tseues raised 
by the I’rinoe*. 

A new development occurred with ttm pae^ 
of the Government of India Act. The pkstm 
was ootnpiete and It was no more open to the 
l>rinoes to argue that they could not come to u 
dedsion on their entry Into federation until 
after they had known the final constnutkm of 
the federation Following on the parUameiitafy 
enactment of the reformed constitution, tno 
Mfioers of the Polttleal Department in Indfo 
sent to the varioos Frinece draft Instrumente ot 
Acoeeaioo to the foderatkm with a rwpuot that 
the reply should be sent at an early date. Tha 
huger queftion d tbe entry Into federation waa 
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narrowed down to the tcnne os wlildi es^j The British Oomument'i flosl dnft Inehrn* 
lodivMssl 8Ut« wse invited to JohiL Bsi eves meuti of Aooeeelon Is e eecret doenmest, st enj 
In Um mstter of deUlU toany at the Priscee rate at the time of writing. It took Into oonai- 
•oogbt to withhold many of their exiaringnowera. I deration the variooa polnte urged by the Prtnoee 
rii||^ and privileaaa and aeemed inrihied to I and la bcUeved to have made certain conoeaaiona 
federate for the mulmtun pnrpoeea. The next ! to the Princee* lean and anapldooa. It was sent 
stage of dtacuseion was confined to the extent | roond to IndhrMnal Princes In January 1930 and 
to which they should go. they were given six months' time to examine U 

The federal scheme as embodied in the Act and •«! give their final reply 
as detailed in the British Oovemirmnt's draft < The re\laed draft was examined in all its 
Instruments of Accession was subjected to a , Imiillcations by a committee of Stotm Ministers, 
state of criticism bv the smaller states In , called the Uydarl Committee, whose flndimp 
order to ventilate these points and to evolve i were later confirmed by a oonlermee of llhi|trten 
a minimum formnla on which moat state > held In Gwalior and a bigger conference of Rulers 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the and their Ministers hela in Bombav in mid- 
Chamber of Prtncea organised a bigger coo- > suntmer The iaat-mentloQed resolved 
fereuoe of lances and Ministers in the latter , “ The Conlerenoe of Princes and Ministers 

half of 1086 At this conference, which met In ; asaembied in Bombay, having considered the 
Bmnbay and which was presided over b> the (revised draft Instrument of Acceaskm and the 
Chancellor, the Maharaja Bans of Dholpur, , connected papers, resol\es that the terms, on the 
some very strong speeches were made expressing , basis of which acceealon Is offered, are funda- 
thedUlnoiination of many smallstates to federate i mentally uDaatiafactor> In the directions 
ou the terms proposed. Important amendments , indlcate<l in the report of the Hvdarl Committee 
were suggested to the provielont of the draft of Mlulstcrv and confirmed by tiie recommenda- 
Ittstrumenta of Acceaiion and it waa sought to tions of tlie (iwaiior Conference and are, there* 
withhold a number of aubieoia mentioned In the fore, unaccepuble 

Hit of federal Items appended to the Government “ At the same time, the conference records Ha 
of India Act To cousidcr these soggestions belief that it could not be the Inientlou of Bis 
the conference appointed two sub-committees, i Majesty’s Government to doee the door on an 
the constitutional sub-committee under the | AU-lndls Federation " 

ohalrmanshipofthe Maharaja of Patiala and the The Princes’ reasons for refusing to secede to 
finance sub-oommlttee ftfesidod over by the the proposed federation on the terms embodied 
Nawab of Bhopal. The former bad the aaBlsUncc in the draft Instnimenta of Accession are 
of two legal experts, namely Mr. Morgan and summarised in the H>darl Committee’s report, 
Mr, D G. Dalvl, and the latter was assisted b> which, in Us concluding paragraph, said 
Sir B N. Mitraand Mr Manu Bubedar The con- “ The Committee reiterates its convirtlon thst 
stltutlooal sub-oommlttee met for three weeks there is in fact no alternative ideal (or India, 
la Delhi and the latter met from time to time except that of an All India Federation, provided 
at Bhopal and submitted their reports to tii« it ensures all the eesetitlal safeguards advocated 
Ohamber of Princea by tlte Committee and offers effective assurance 

The nuiu recommendation of the ooostltu- of the continued autonomy and integrity ot the 
tiuoal sut>-commlttee waa that the aihere of States ” 

pttamountcy must be quite distinct from the ! The Committee came to tlie unanimous 
federal sphere and the obltgitiona of the Crown conclusion ’ Uist the draft Instrument of 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way , Acoemiou and other drafts rtreuiated, on the 
be affected by the federation It was also made I basis of whk'h accession Is offered, are fonda- 
Clear that It must be understood that the states j mentally unsatisfactory in Uw directions noted 
would join the federation only In respect of the ’ by it *’ 

subjects to which they acceded and with the! The Committee found it difficult to believe 
limitations proposed by them. Moreover the < that it was the Intention either of His HglMty^a 
soveretguty of the states must remain as before Government or the Government of to cioae 
except to the extent agreed to bo tranalerred the door on I-ederatlon, If the vltel asattwa, to 
to the federation by their rulers through the < which the Cocnmlriee bad draw* 
iDitrumeiita of Aooeaalon. could be aatlafaotorUy adjusted the Committee 

TIm finance sutHCommtttee recommended waa of the opinloo that there would then exist a 
that there thould be no direct taxation of the ' mtWactory Wla on which acoesaloo could he 
atatea* aubleeta except In reaped of the aur- ooochidad tqr tndtvidual SUtes with due regard 
ritarge on Income-tax. Kvan In reepeot of ln« | to the foKmular Interests of each, 
direct taxation, only thoaa mentioned In thel RdenlMr lo the general ciaoaea of the Instro- 
Ad ahottld be levied, and the Hat ahould not be ; ment «( MOmikn, the Committee pointed out 
added to. Whatever tributes wore cow payable that whfla in Hsi farmer draft Instruments thme 
tb^ cease after federat^. was a IlmluUon on the exercise of the executive 

Both the reports vrere iu the main adopted authority of the Federatkm In the SUte, 
by the meeting of Prln^ and Miniiiera which luntutloo had now been omitted in the levlmd 
met at Delhi early In 1837. , dndt. The Committee emphasised that the 

Host cdthe SUtes then sent to Govern- JimHetlon referred to correctly stated the poaMoo 
m«it attemaUve draft InatminenU ol Aoeeaaloo hitherto undendood by Bh Majesty’s GoTem- 
embodying the suggestion approved by the ment and the SUtes. and that aa a matter of 
Delhi oonterenoe, but many are noqrted to have < form It was correct end wae baasd on a reievaat 
iOM beyond the Delhi formole. lliece aitersa- eeetion of the Government of India Act of 1836. 
ttve drahs were considered by Whitehall which The Committae, referring to ” other 
eent to the varioua rietee final drafte of mettm,” suted that In the co ur se of its 
Instrumente ol Aooeeilon. discusekns It had been pointed out that acme 
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tbe Instnmmit of tbe two d»iuM« dwUtng wHh 
tiM MiMtfstkm of ParMnoantcy from tbo Fedcna 
Sphere Mkd «< 0 » terNi. 

With regard to the qaeiUon of defraoe, the 
Committee waa of the opinion that the portion 
had not been made m dear aa It ehould have been 
lathe caae of mch a vital matter. The Committee 
did not feel entirely aatlalled that thU dollgatlon 
of the Crown to the Statee and relattonahip regard- 
ing Paramoontcy would remain unadected by 
aoceeelon wlthont appropriate limitation. 

Dealing with Cmtoma, the ('ommittee 
coneldertd that an> IlmHatlim on the power to 
alter the existing rates could not lie accepted by 
the States concerned, while the amendroenta 
now proposed were a reversal of past decisions of 
a vital character, and had been proposed without 
giving the States likdy to be affected even an 
opportantty of stating their objections thereto 

As regaMs railwa>s, the ('ommittee stated 
that despite the improvement effected In the 
present position through the provision of a 
Kali way Trihonal, the sagsestkm of anqualifled 
accession to that item in the Federal List went 
far beyond anything which the States had ever 
contemplated 

1 nder the item ** Excise duties,** the 
(Committee stated that. In tljc matter of finance, 
the views of tbe Committee liad been well-known 
U was pointed out that tlie date fixed, namely, 
March si, 1037, for deciding whether a State 
■hould be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue, must operate harshl> upon its financial 
resources That date thouid be the date of the 
Inaumiratlon erf Federation, and if and when the 
dlstnbatiou of excise duty among the federating 
units took place by federal legislation the States 
coneotted idiouid not receive leas than wliat at 
the advent of Federation they would Ije entitled 
to receive 

The CommlUee considered that the prot>oaed 
Administration Agreement fell far short of what 
had been ctmtemplated throughout the federal 
disruaslons The preaent draft did not ensure 


I beiag iDtroduoad by Hk llajesty'a Uovemmeirti 
\ a sumaMe oMlhod of safaguaidlng such righto. 

The Princes' Conference reeoltttkm haied no 
I the llydart Committee was a swious aeChnok In 
.the negofiallons for the Introduction of tedsm* 
lUcn : but the hope la held at ^ time of writtag 
I that the indtvtdual re[dkw of the PrlnoM to Um 
Vioecoy's circular nuiy Iw such as to lesien th« 
I prevalmt penstmlsm. 

I A new (actor in tin* accesalon of the State 
I to the proposed (fderatlon arose early In IMfi. 
I The Congress which Imd all Uik while opposed 
(the Inauguration of the federal part of the 
I (lovernment of India A«t IntenalBaa its oppoel* 
j tkm slnoe July 1087 whim its nominees beoame 
• Ministers In the majority of Indtoa 

jprovlnoea. What were merelr unottcla) rsiO* 
I futioBs passed at public meetings and Congreto 
iconfereneea became the oonildwed iudffmento 
I of these Qovernmenis. They also Induosd their 
IrespseUve leglilatures to dms spedflo rsioltt* 
jtions protesting against the federal fiohsms 
contained In tbe Government of India Act of 
1 1085. aOrmlng their determination tn reslal 
I Its Inauguration and setting out in detail thrir 
objections to the ptojpotsd federation. One 
of the prinofpat objections was the anomaly 
of "forcing an aUlanoe twtween demoeratle 
lirlUsh Indian nrovinoee and autocratic Indian 
htates." In other words, the Congress demand- 
ed as one of itie oondtUons preoedent to Its 
active eo-opsratlon with the federal edkems the 
introduction in the State of sell -governing 
Institutkmi and an undertaking by the States 
rulers that In choosing their representatives to 
ilte federal legislature they would adopt an 
elective element. Neither the llrltlsh Govern- 
imeni nor Uiolr representatives In India souJd 
! countenance these demands which were contrary 
t to the provisions of the Act. Nevertheless tbe 
, tide of democracy could not be stemmed Many 
I States could not escape the influence of auto- 
nomous adjacent provinces. 

Numerous States snnouDced their Rulers* In* 


that sdmlnistratloD of federal laws should be tention to liberalise their consittatloiial maohi- 
reserved to the States nery and to Improve their adinlnlstratlrnui Many 

The ('ommittee viewed wHh great concern the actually Introduced reforms A few Rolsni 
moposed amendments to items rriating to declared that responalble government waa 
Customs and the proposal to insert a new section the goal of policy and took steps towards It 
in the Government of India Act Prominent among those who announced reforms 

Referring to Treaty Rights, the Committee were Baroda, Gwalkwand Aundh, the last nam- 
atated that at nKeent a treaty right could not be ed giving effect to a scheme wliich had previously 
exthigutebed by the anUaierai action of one been arq>roved by Mr iiandhl Othiff 
party The Committee felt that it would be a States like Hyderabad and Mysore appointed 
very sertoua change in the status of treaty rights, j committees to suggest reforms proposals, 
if, through accession, they were to become r^ts i At a certain stage doubts were held whether 
liable to be so cxtinmilshed, and the fact that | It was open to an Imlian Prince to liberalise hit 
the Govemor-GeneraJ, in his individuaJ Judg- i adminisCrattve and ccmstitutlonal machinery 
ment, would determine whether it was prm>er In ^ consistent with his obligailous undfo* Pam- 
all tbe dreumsUnoes Gtat the Federal Legislature < mountey These were dispelled by 
shonld be permitted to do so was not a suAcleot ' authoritative statementa by spokmmen of the 
aalMoard Hr Itkh Cabinet and by the Viceroy to the efleet 

Tm COnunlttee also fett that Atates which had that the llrHIah Government would neither form 
Important treaty rights reUthut to matters for I nor obstruct the grsnt of internal reforms by 
wtdeb they had been aafced to accede and not Indian Princes but that no State would M 
being rights which they were prepared to wntve ; regarded ae relieved of its obtlgatloDS to the 
on acewnloo. might find great dUieulty in ! Paramount Power by the tact that the Ruler had 
aooedhig on the tauds at pnwent offered, Tbe < divested blmeeU of the contrd neeessary to 
Oowunittee anticipated that In many cases It ’ discharge Gtem Whatever the measare of 
would not be foond to be tbe intentton of the .reform Introduced by the Indian Princes, there 
Crown RepreseotaUve that treaty rigbta should is no galnwiyiiig thst they have IsH. tbe toflumos 
he waived, and it ongbt not to be dUBcult to of the prevalence of autonomous repressnttolve 
devise by amendment, if ncoesaary. of tlie Institutions in llrltlsh Indian provtooes and are 
provirions of the Act at a moment when many striving to respond to the spirit of the times. 
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The Netkmal Liberal Federattoa. 

The deflafte breach between the aaodaeate i fixed Dominloa Statoe within the Empire aa 
and extrembt eleroente lo the Ooagreea at iU | their ambition, while the latter have eat 
■pe<fial ee e a l on In Bombay in Angnat IPlfi (ride •• complete Independence” a» their goal, 
IfilS edition of thti book) wiineaeed the birth of similarly' in the matter of method, the Libends 
the National Libera) Federation which hae.elnec j are oppoeed to direct action and are wedded to 
then, t>eefi the platform of Indian moderate * eomthatlonal forms erf agitation to aceelente 
leaders. It held Its first eeeaion lo j the pece of the coantry’e politteal advance 

Bombay to 1918, »lr Sarendranath Baneriee! ^ . . _ _ u , i 

prealdinR. Tha ifedaratlon adopted for \f ' Kr rSSnijS 

creed the old Ooureea formule which > 

WAsaetulda bv the WBaiiiir Cnnffmae The Deeember IWSe nlr Cowasjl Jehanglr, 
Liberal Party in India has always bera the ’*^**®®®*®* the delegate*, obeerved " Althcmgh 
^nt of m “eJatoly^^W^ const! tutloiuIUm had characterlwHl^ 

opinio irbse consistently sti»d7ora pure , of the Congtws provinces and 


of nationalism and ordsrV progress through 
peaosfnl and oonstltntioiui) means, as opposed 
to the revointionarr *n<i P^ky of the 
Oongresa. Dorlng tbs first five or six years of Its 
SRisisnos. tbs pmrty played a nseful and vahmbte 
part in polities and axsrted a wholesome Infinsnce ! 
on pnbltc life. The death of the Rt. Hon. £ 


that the Congress had vindicated the Liberal 
policy to seek political nlvatton on consUtutiooal 
line*. 1 wonder whether the line ot demarcatioD 
between Uie Liberals and the Congrem has 
grown so faint In prariloe as not to Jostlfy 
the separate existence fA a distinct pmltlcal 
party We may be called cowards and the 


S IContagn was a serious blow to the lodUni ®"'^ uncompUmentary language msj ^In 
Liberal Party whose inflneaee on Indian affairs ! *** ‘k> . 1»« continued but 

steadily wan^ since then. The Indian Bound ' our countrymen that 

Table bonferenee brought It again to the fore- , dlr^ actlot. w II not lead us to the goal rt ^ 
front, but IU Infiuenee again eaffered parUy ' sufferli^ hardsWp and dis 

as the rmult of the “reactionary prorleW ^anlmtlon wUI f<^ow In JU wake I assert 
rt the Oovemment of India Act erf 1988 and 'o »^au<lon toese meth^s 

partly as the result of the growing strength W by ( ongress U a Ulumph of 

rt the Congress orgnnIsaUon Bit return 'oreslght In ordw to secure the veneer 

of the Ooagrsse to the eonteltutlonnl petb ousted , poi tlml unity Uie Ul>erahi cwnot 

It IromliSlan polltloa At the time of writing “iKhtdjmrtedy al»ndon a principle for which 
the UberalPartyexIsts only In neme. there betofiWjfy 

no place for a middle ftroup in Indian affaire of , troni conviction ^l>alleve in ordered 

the present day Indeed. It was felt nerewwry propf** They think and feel In terms rt 
to enter at the last semlon rt the Llbeml Kedere- All attempts at a Um^rary sdvance 

tloo a special plea for the continuance rt the nietljcKl of direct action is regard^ by 

Llbeml Krty fn reply to sagReeUons thst toe *• «l®fln*kly danger^s to ultluute political 
naity be wound up .ivogress Be believe that if toe Congrea* 

^ ^ * .... i shandooed It* present nietliod rt cousUtutlonal 

ShorUy after the annual aeeekm rt the Liberal Government and resorted to civil disobedience, 
FederaUon in 1985 there were rumours of an «» toreatenwl by ite President, large numbers 
uttdentending wlto the Congrem in order jolnUy of thiuklug people in IndU. whUe approving of 
to contest ttie eleotloas, but these were soon Gi® present constitutional Congrem poucy, 
proved to be unfounded Efforts were doubtless i would most unwlUlug to subject thU country 
made to bilng about this consummation, but to • fresh spell rt prtitlcal confusion 8i^ 
It wae found there wm very little chance rt the peopl« will then naluraly turn to a poUUcal 
Oongres* and Uberals agreeing on any lolnt ji*ri> ahl.h ha* no communal baais and which 
programme of work— their ouUook was so widely can afford a common rally lug centre for toe bulk 
atvergent ; of political opinion, which doe* not belong to 

The general elecUoos for the provincial i .^^i® direct action n^ooI Thw are. too a 
legtelaturea under the Government of India , l**^® prtlli^y minded 

Acit of 1988 not only proved that the Congrme(‘^^ do not Ul*el them^Ivee as Uberah 
had enormous Influence over the eleotarate buti^PP*^*'* follow, liberal principles 

also oonftrmed the exit of Liberals from active 1 A powerful plea for ludia remaining within 
poUtteal life in India Few liberal candidates j the Kmptre was made by the Hou. Mr F N 
QOiitelted the eteoUoM, but hardly any was Sapru, Freskient rt toe sesaiom He said 

SfTliSL ■■ «» world .110.1)01. In IU pn^r 

. Kii mankind. I think we were wise In fixing as 

of the potldee and actlow* of the mAjority party, s 
the CMgrem Such crttielam was aO thaW^ 
uaefu) owti^ to the abeeaoe of an oppoaitkm in i jSiiStiSL 

**** wV «S<rtLSrS^.JS*£j 

Congrem is now in power ifn SWld full rt meaaee to the denmeiatic 

Although Gre Ll)*erab hold no lees progressive j States, we have in the British Conuaonwealth 
vtews than Cougreasmen, there Is a fundamental | rt Nations, an organleaUoo wbkh can provide 
difference between the two the former have | the base for a system rt coUectlve eecority Aod 
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mniy demoemtlc Stetot must pull to««UMf . In 
m irorid lull at mniBce to the AtUUc and 
Afrtena racaa, tt would ftlve to India a aenaa at 
■eourtty which an entlraty Indapeodani axiitenoe 
cannot U, however, forpeitbig the dark 
chaptera In oar relatkmihlp U la wlae for na to 
accept it loyallv and uureaorvedly aa our objec- 
tive. it la equally the dut) of thoae who con- 
trol Brltiah policy to endow India aa apeedUy 
aa poaaible with l>orainluu Mlatua, for Indian 
thought U runnlnu In clianneia whtcti threaten 
to make an Indo-iiritiah Commonwealth an 
unacceptable ideal " 

Mr 8apru dwelt at length on the federal part of 
the new couatitution and, while deciarlng that 
few In India were in Io\e witli It in Ita preaent 
form, deprecated the threata uttered by aome 
Congreaa leodera that an attempt to Impoae 
federation on India would be reaUtml with 
civil disobedience " TIuit wav Ilea disaster'', . 
he said . ‘ we owe it to ourselves and to the 
country to utter a wamiuN, io Utc present tense j 
communal atiuosnhere, a^ost the dangers of j 
such a eourae FortunaiMy, the wiser heads of j 
the Congreaa have been keeping discreetly i 
silent It would, in my humble judgment, be a 
grievous blunder on the part of democratic j 
provincesa to give up in pursuit of a weapon 
which experience lias demoust rated to be a 
double-edged one, the position of advantage tliey 
snloy at preaent, the opportunity Uiey poaaeaa, 
wfibln their limited resourcea, to do couatructlve 
work for social and economic ujilUt and establish 
oorrect ciiuveutiona of responsible government 
and traditions of democrac), to aliandon the 
lever they poasern, to control the tendencies of a 
centre which, It is apprehended, will i>e unduly 
conservative That is not tlie way to comlmt 
the new constitution 

“ Follth'S la ilie art of method and resutta 
^ iae atateaiuanslilp ooualats In aUiitg up situa- 
tions ami devising effective weapons to meet 
them Not by refusing to handle the machinery 
eet up at the < ’enUe but bv utllialug It in an Inde- 
pendent, courageous and constructive uianner 
for the removal of thoae oiiataclea which the 
Act has, unfortunatciy , placed in our way, 
shall we be able to build up • mtghtly force 
which even this «xirmordliiarU| rigid constitution 
will nqt lie able to resist There is no incon- 
aiatenc) in condemning Uie framework of the Act 
and then I tending it for the promotion of Uioee 
ends we believe in ^e should despair of the 
future if we did not believe in the capacity of 
Indian (iododing Indian States) ana British 
aUteamanahlp to profit by experience gained of 
tito dovMmment of India Act in operation 
Let ua, ttierefure, take care to see that In an 
attempt at wreckir^ the federation, we do not 
wrack ourselvea " 

The Liberals* President concluded with an 
expresaloD of hope that Hukrrs of Indian Htatee 
would move with the times, liberalise their 
adminUtraUona and eetabtish representative 
government and the rule of law in tlie fftatos 

The Hewkm formniated what were deecribed 
aa the irreducible minimum changes in the 
federal machinery eatsentlal for the soceeMdul 
working of the fedoat conetltuUoa. The 
c h ange* proposed were . — 


(1) clenrlagaptltoimaltloQofllMi Prtaowaiid 
■eeurlng the eobieote of Indian Statea Ihe rtgtit 
of eieeilon of Stntee* repreeentatlvee to um 
F ederal Legtalatore ; 

(S) removal of safeguards relating to the 
monetary polley and ctommerclal dlacrlmlnatlon ; 

(S) Introduction of direct election to the 
I'ederal Assembly , 

(4) making the Consiltuiloo eUaUc so aa to 
enable India to attain iKuuinlon Status within a 
reasonable perlorl 

The oonference passed a resolution which, 
while expressing aatlafaetloo that provineial 
autonomy waa lielng worked on oonatltuitonal 
lines wltlKmt snv undue Interference from the 
Uovemora deprecated tlie manner In whidi Ihe 
(ongresa Working i'uuimlttee “ tried to Impose 
its will and decialona " on Congress lUnlatrles 
Much Interference, the resolution stated, wm 
< alculated very aerioualy to hinder Um growth of 
a healthy, democratic system of government In 
the country 

A resohitiou (mi the economic development of 
India advmated reform of agrarian lawa, the 
embodiment In Isglalatlve eimctmeuta of the 
main prlticlplea of Taiid revenue asse s sment, Um 
relief of agricaltural Indebtedness and measures 
to check fragmentation, aulwiaiitiai aid In the 
development of Industries, a fiscal and monetary 
tHdlcy wholly In the interests of the country, 
laliour legliiatloii. free and compulsory ele- 
mentary education and provision of medical 
relief 

Another resolution nxpresaed the hope that 
the Rulers of all Indian Htatea wtmld realise 
in tlielr own Intereeta that with the working of 
autonomous rnaponatble Government In the 
Provinces, it waa no longer possible for them to 
continue to administer their Mtates on the 
•existing basis The Fmleration. therefore, 
urged the Rulers to concede to their suhjeots 
without any further delay the right of security 
of person and property, liberty of speech and 
of the preaa, freedom of aaaoclatlou, an Inde- 
IMmicnt Judiciary, and to initiate measuree for 
the establlahuient of responsible government. 

An appeal to Government to make the country 
NcU-rellaut In the matter of defence was made by 
a resolution whii h demanded the rapid naUona- 
llsation of the defence forces, the re'dlstrlbuUon 
ift defence expenditure so as to provide more 
money for the development of tlte Indian Air 
Force and Navy, the removal of {ommunal 
and provincial reactions regardbig rscruliment 
to Uie Army, a wider expansion at the Univenlty 
Training Corpa and the introduction of mlUtMy 
drill ai^ the eatabUahment of cadet corps m 
schools Tlie resolution re<*ord«d its proisst 
that the Government of India Act of liIsS dtd 
not provide for a close aasaoiatiou at the rsspon- 
■ihie part at the Federal Oovernment wttti tbe 
defence of tbe country and also strongly deproent- 
ed the exclualoo of Indlaoa from tbe roewpertfa lp 
of the Cbatlleld t'ornmlUee The resotattou 
also urged the need to undertske a more ayste* 
matlc orgaidaattoD of air raid preeaDtioos, 

The appotatment at clvfllana aa Oovernors 
and judges formed the tubjeci'iuitler of aaotbar 
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molutlon The Federation expressed the to the jndkiarr, tocliidlnK the High Court, 
ODinion that the practice of appotnttng roenben ihonld be enUreiy from the me m bers of the Bar. 
or the Indian Civil Her\'tce as Oovemort should With a view to safwnardinit the rights of >«»<<**«• 
no longer be contlnned , that Governors should living outside th& country, the Federation 
be men drawn from pubUc life and that the suggested the development oi an Indian Consnlar 
policy of appointing Indians as Governors should Beivice on the lines adopted by other Dominions 
be promotM It further urged tliat recruitment of the British Empire 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political oonseionsness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1006 when the AlMndia Muattm 
Lsane was formed. It worked up Its Influence 
•tcadtiy, so that when It was hardly ten 
rears old it became snfBciently important 
to enter Into an agreement — known since 
as the Ltwlcnow Pact>~wtth ^e powerful 
Indian National Congress. The Leagm tell 
on evil days In the ‘twenties, and differences set 
In among Its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Beforms, Muslims became more and more 
politlcaUr minded and began to aspire for a 
greater snare In the oontroi of the administration 
of the country and in Qovemment poets. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new bodv 
whoee promoters oonoentrated on aggressi\e 
presentatloo of MasUm demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body wbich 
would safegmud their interests more eflectlvelv 
than the League. The result was the All* 
Parties Muslim Conference In 1928 The 
pubUoation of the Communal Award and its 
uolualOD in the White Paper Scheme of Beforms 
In IMS helped this process of oonsoUdation 
An attempt wu msds esriy In 19S4 to 
oonsoUdate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim ]>ague end. If possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Oonfersuce to- 

J iather to work at a uuttad body. The latter 
sdled, but the former object was largely suooese 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as s powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim oommunitr on the eve of the 
Brit elections to the provindaf legUlstures under 
the Government of India Act of 1936 For the 
ftrat time in the political history of Muslims 
tbeif representative institution functioned as a 
vMorous and active all-India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr Jlnnah and his 
oo-workers. Doubtless Mr Jinnah, who was 
the guiding spirit behind this new activity, war 
handicapped by ftsslparoos tendencies and 
reactionary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the sphere of hit direct Influence 

Shortly alter the elections, Mr Jlnnah 
explained the poatUon of the League members 
ofprovlneial ItgisUtures ns-e>m othw groups 
and said “ The oonstttntlon and pedky of the 
League do not prevent us from oo-operaikm srith 
others On the contrary, It is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are tree and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very lueepUon, or Inside the lepslature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent " 


These words engendered s hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soou became apparent that 
the two oould not come together Toe situation 
• was rendered more diffleuit by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pimdlt Jawaharlai Nehru Mr Jinnah 
refused to convert the I,eegue into an under- 
study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it aid not hsve the support of the 
Muslim community Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates fur the elections, and 
even they failed The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by sn appeal to 
'their economic conscience, explaining that the 
'Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
;of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
'the League and its leaders came In for a ^at 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers On behalf of the League 
Mr Jinnah retorted “ The Coogrees have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the s^e custodians 
of Indian uatlonalism As I have always 
roaiatained. the Muslim League is prepared to 

J oin hands with any progressive party in the 
Ight for the country's fre^om, but to aohievs 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily Here 1 am not talking of only 
Muslims but ail minorities Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves Into any 
organisation, however great It may be, aw 
however advanced its programme and poUciy 
n»ay he unless It Is determined by common 
consent *’ 

Paying litGe heed to these words of warning, 
the CongrcM leaders went ihehr own wav 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of Muslim leaders. In 
I what mav be described as non Muslim provin- 
’ ces — that is. those in which Uie Ma«llms are In a 
mlnorlty~the Congreas formed Ministries wtth- 
' out coatuhing and securing the co-opentkm of 
the MMBai League Ko doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim Lsaffue, but they failed matnly on 
account ht tlto Oongress demand that wherever 
such an nadorstaiwiing was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parilames- 
tary body and merge Itself into Che resultant 
Coa^ess-Ieague Party The League, for its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed by the Coumesa In the result the 
, negotlatioos failed, and the League rsmalaed in 
the Oppaaithm. Althoujih the bulk of the 
Muslim renresentatlves returned to the provtn- 
rial legiBlaTurcs by the clectante were in ODDOai- 
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tt<m to the OoogrM* tti« Utter proceeded to 
eowtltate Oovemmente wtth MueUm MinIsUars 
vlio dki not repreeeBt Mnritan optnloa In the 
legteloture. Kowhere in ujr ot the eo-celled 
COTfreee provincee did ttte Mueilin Mlnietert 
beve the eupport u< the majority or even e decent 
Dtunber of MutUni icffkUtors. Thue theec 
Muslim Mlnhiten in the Conifrees provLnoes 
were the obiecta of repented dUpint’s of 
Muslim hostility 

Hnting fnlied to rench no ngreenient with tlie 
Len^e end Ite lenders, the Congress tried to 
(main the Lesgae nnd its lenders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim m ass e s through 
an economic and national programme For a 
time this appeared to auooeed, but eventually 
[ailed to achiei ‘ its object The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda b> 
pointing out to the Muslim niutsses that their 
^e interests lav In their organisation under the 
batnner of the ^>‘ague which alone could eerve 
them trul} The League’s counter -drive 
nicoeeded in s large meaaure aided by allega- 
tions that In provinces where the Congress was 
running the tlo^ernment tlie Muslim minorities 
were not treated well The Congress, on tlie 
}ther hand, Inspired movements to undermine 
Lhe authority m Uie Ministers In Bengal, the 
Punjab, Assam and Hind, and In the last named 
It actuaU> succeeded In overthrowing tlie 
Ministry The wklenlng gulf between the 
Dongress end the League gave an additional 
itlmulus to the consoikUtion of the Muslim 
forces under the l,eague which found fruition 
It the Lucknviw session of the league In the 
lutumn of lv>»7 

The session was unique In several reapects 
For the first time In the history of the Muslim 
irganisational movement, complete unity was 
iGhie%*«d, and ever\ section of Muslim opinion, 
nrliidlng those which till than had been opposed 
« the Lesgue or outside It, rallied roun d the 
League There was no discordant note and 
Muslim poiitUal unity was complete The 
Muslim League cmergtxi the only strong and 
nfiuential poUtb*al organisation of the Muslim 
iommunity 

The session <itsnged the creed of the League 
a “ the establishment in India of full indepen- 
lence in the form of a federation at free democra* 
te statea In which the rights and Interests of 
he Muslims and other minorities are adequately 
ind effectively safeguardeJ in tlie constitution 

On the subiect of federaUoo, the I/eague 
lassed the following reeoluUon ” The All- 
ndla Muslim Leagne records its emphatic dis- 
^pnroTsl ot the scheme of Ali-Indla federation as 
moodtod in the Oovemment of India Act of 
OSfi, and is opposed to its introduction, and I 
tfgea upon the British Ooverniiient to refrain 
rom its enforcement as it considers the scheme I 
o be detrimental to Uie interests of the people I 
if India generally and to those of Muslima In 
Muticular." (Fur details of the prooeedings of 
his seMkm, see Indian I'enr Book lil3d-80 ) 

The eathuslaom engendered by the success of 
be LuekMw semion was kept up is euaseedtaw I 
eontba by an latensive octan h tall oB of tvamsh 
<«ngnea to every provinee and dietriet j 


i Such teas the remarkable cuceeea adilevtd by 
I the MuMhu League to consoHdating the strength 
j of the community under its banner that It very 
soon compelled attmitton at the liaoda of the 
Coogrees. Shortly after the Lucknow seealon of 
the League Mr Qandhi and Tandlt Jlawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, made 
overtures to Mr Jlnnah with a view to hrtogtng 
about an understanding between the Coagrmm 
isnd the Leagne if not between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities generally They entered 
Into elalK^mte correspondence which was mostly 
I ao'imonlous in tone C'url«>usl> enough, the 
I large numlwr of letters exchanged Iwtween 
, i*andlt Nehru and Mr Jlnnah related to aaait- 
I toiolng the noinU In dispute Kach wished the 
otlier to clarifv the posltkio and to make dmandt 
or olfefH as the case may lie It wae with 
considerable difficulty tliat the t'oiigrese leader 
j managed to ascertain from Mr Jlnnah a liat of 
jUie Muslim points These, as underetood by 
the Pandit, were (11 The Fourteen Points 
formulated by the Muslim League In 1020 (Baa 
uid isaiiea of the Indian Vfar Book) (2) The 
< ongrcM sliould wlUtdraw all oppueltloo to the 
( ommunai Award and should not describe It aa 
a negation of uattonallsin, (K) The share of 
'the Muslims In the .State services should be 
j definitely fixed In tlie ct)nst|tutiou by statutory 
ciusctment (4 ) Muslim {terMnuil law and culture 
I should be guarantee«l by statute ifi) The Cou- 
gross should take in hand the agitation in connect 
tion wtth the Bhahldganj Mosque and shotikl 
use Ite moral pressure to eimble the Muslims to 
gahi p*«iuiesslon of the mtaniue. (0) The Muslims’ 
'right to call cuan and perform tltelr religious 
' ceremonies should not l>e fettered In any way. 
1(7) Musllnu should have freedom to i^orm 
MXiw slaughter (H) Muslim majorltlea In the 
I provincee, where such majorities exist at present, 

! must not be affected by any territorial retflstrlbu* 
{tloii or adjustments (V) 'The VatuU Mataram 
jsong should l>e given up (10) Musilins want 
I Urdu to be the national language of India and 
they desire to have statutory guarantees that 
t the uae of Urdu slmll not he curtailed or damaf^, 
(11) Muslim representation In the local boaies 
' shouh! be governed by the principles underlying 
I the Communal Award, that Is, si^rate electorat* 

’ es and population strength (12) The trl-coIour 
f flag should be dhanged or, alternatively, the flag 
ot the MuMlm Les^e should be given equal 
I Importance (18) Bec(Hpilth>o of the Muslim 
Leiqpie as the one authoritative and repreeenta* 
Itlve organisation of Indian Muslims (14) 

' ( oalltlon Ministries In the provinces To these 
I Pandit Nehru replied ttriatm , but, while most 
I of the points could lie dlscuased at a pcreonal 
'conference, oonaiderable difficulty was experi- 
enced wtth respect to the insistence tliat the 
I League should be recognfawd as tlie exdusiva 
Kpokaaman of the Muslim community. Mr. 
Jtnnah, for Instanee, nude this dear In one of 
bia letters to Mr. Oandhl '* We have readied a 
stage,** he said, ” when no doubt should ba left 
jthat you recoguise the Ail-lndla Muslim League 
las the one autbm'ltative and repreeentauve 
I organlsatioo of the Muslims of Indie and, on the 
ot^ hand, you repreeent the Congreee and 
I other Hindus throtuhoot the country. Xt to 
ouly on that basis that we can proceed further 
and devise a maditoery of approach/’ Hm 
C ongress had two difficuiltoe in agreeing to nub 
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a poaitioD flnily, to rerogniie Uie Lea^ as 
the only anthorltatlve exponcDt of Mallm 
vi«w|)(i4Rt woald b« to throw overboard the 
large number of Muslims wbo had beonme 
members of the ('oogress and a number of other 
Muslim oritaniHstioos which were outside the 
League and whicli were friendly to the (kmgress . 
secondly, and this was more Important for the 
Congress, It could not surrender its claim to be a 
national Institution and accept by admiaalon as 
well as Implication that it represented only the 
U Indus 

There were conversatkms on the subject of 
Congress- liMiRue understanding l»etween Mr 
Gandhi and Mr Jinnah and Mr Ikme and 
Mr Jinnah They broke dosn on the prelimi- 
nary Issue of the status of the nartles. There 
Ufsin the I>eague leaders carried on a vlgi^rous 
campaign against the ('ongress A nutnlujr of 
grievances were clUxI against mime at least of 
the provincial Governments under the (Vingress 
The League appointed a conunlttec to Gmr 
round tlie pnivlio'es ahlch suhnilttetl a long 
charge sheet, Including Ill-treatment of tin 
minorities In th<Mu* nrovlnces The Ministries 
concerned reputllated the charges, but the 
tension between the Congress and the is'ague 
grew aorse 

The League's refteiitineut against the Congress 
Increased with the failure of the leaders of tbe 
former organlsatkm tii fi»rin a Is>ague Ministry 
In Hind and the (all of ttie Ha'aduUah 

(Jablnet In Assam, wlildi «us i*erha|Ni the only 
lieague Ministry thnmghoiit the r<»untr\ 
Coagress leaders* continued attacks t»n the two 
other predominantly Miisliin Ministries In the 
Punjab and Ilengal, especiallv the latter, 
provoked the lieague still further Thus the 
estrangement Ijetwrs-n the Congress and the 
League and between llhidus and Muslims gene- 
rail j grew aa da>s ndled b> There were 
commutml clashes In se^erBl parts of the c«iuntrj 

\et anoUier ruinplaint of the League leaders 
was the drive organised by the Congress in the 
Indian States lndlrectJ>, If not acthelj. the 
Congress leaders encouraged agitation by subjecta 
of Indian States for resiMmsIble government 
This was viewed with ausplckm and fear h> 
the League which saw In the movement an 
attempt to aerure (or the Congress a majority 
In the projected federal legislature M<ireover, 
the Leagiie resented the agitation carried on 
agaluat Um .Maam’s Government, Ute premier 
Mnallm Htate, although the Cungresa discounte- 
nanced the agltatkm. 

During tlte tiast year tlie League held two or 
three rallies, at Kara<hL at Patna an«l at 8b«da- 
pur At the And of tltcse Mr. Jinnah, who 
preaklfid, made a severe lYltIrlsui of the attitude 
of the Congress towards tlie MusUum and the 
League. Be apiiealed to the Mualbna, eapeclaih 
the Muallma of Mind, to unite UoHed. lie taki. 
they could aaaert their rights divided, they 
would continue to Iw maltreated The Uoo 
Mr, Faalul Huq, Premier of Bengal, and the 
Bon blr Slkauaex Hyat Khan, P^mler of the 
Punjab, spoke in the same strain They hoped 
that 8hMl would aoou have a Muslim League 
Ministry The attempts of the League leaders 


;to convert the present Caidnet cd bind Into a 
' League M Inistry met with failure The aarnkMi 
• adopted a resolntlon reoommei^lng the Learn 
to review and revise the entire question of a 
suitable ooDStltutlon for India, which would 
secure an bononrable status to the Mnaltins. 
It also recorded Its mnphatie diaspprova) of the 
federal scheme and opposed Its Introductloa 
It was further dedarM that no oonstitutioa 
would be ai^epiable to the Muslims unless It 
conformed to tnelr principles and was prepared 
in consultation with and adopted by the Lewgue 
Another resolution criticisea the j^lcy of the 
Congress towards the Muslims resolutkm 

declared that the Working Committee of the 
Congress bad recently refused to opeu negotia- 
tions on the basis that the League was the 
supreme and Mile representative Muslim laxly 
' for the purpose of a oommiiusl settlement 
Tills sgain marred the proepect of an anikable 
settlement of the minorities pmblem for which 
the League had tried in vain The Congress, 
stated the res^diitlon, by means of a powerful 
press and purs< had launched upon a canifalgn 
Musllni mass ('ontart to cause dlsmptkxi In the 
Muslim community with the object of deceiving 
the world Into the belief that It was the sole 
representative organisation in India The 
( ongreoa had persistently endeavoured to 
render the jfower of tlie Muslim majorities 
Incffcillvf in the Frontier Pnrvlinv, Heupal, tlie 
Ihinjab and bind by supporting (<Mlition 
Ministries not enjoying the confluence of the 
majority of Muslims The High Command had 
superimposed Its authority on the Congress 
Mmkitrles to prevent the heaithv growth of 
fiarllaiiwMitary conventions and the establishment 
of const itutkmal traiiltlons. and had refused to 
reconstitute the Ministries having regard to 
. Muslim interests The Congress Wl decided 
to enforce the \ Idya Mandlr scheme foist the 
HantUi Matarom song on Muslims, make Hindi 
IV 1th the r>rvnagri script the fingt/a fronea of 
India, Introduce and enforce Joint eiectorates in 
local b(xlies, close Urdu schtHils and discourage 
Ute teaching of Urdu 

In his presidential address U» the annual 
lewskm of w Ixague held at Patna in the winter 
of IVSb, Mr Jinnah declared that tlie Congresa 
had dashed every pooalble hope of arriving at a 
setUemrat of the Hlnda-Musltm qucatloo on the 
rocks of Coagress Faoclaiii In fact, It dkJ not 
want a settlement with the Muslims on eviual 
terms Its claim that It alone repreeented the 
entire country was prepoeterous The lieague 
and the Moallms did not want any gifts or 
roocessions from the C-ongrees, The Muslims 
wanted to advance as a nation The CongreM 
might go on saying that it was a national Ixidy, 
but It was not a fact. It was only a rommunu 
Hindu body and the Coogreas knew it TTiat a 
few Mudinu bad been misguided Into Joiulng 
Us ranks did not mean that the Congress repre- 
seated the Muslims 

A Resolution authorising the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Midltm I-eague to launch 
direct actioa, with a view to safeguarding 
Muslim righto and Intcreato. If and when neces- 
, sary, in Bihar, the United Provinces and ttie 
Cmtral Provinces, was pa ss e d anaahnoosiT at 
ithe t^MA session The reeolutlQn r ef erred to 
“the atrocitka that have been committed la 
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these firuvincntf ” and to ” the «y«iematlc manner 
to ahlfh even the dementan righto of the 
Muslim!! have been tniintiied upon " Tlie 1 
Uovemmento of these )m>!|tices. it eas etate*!, 
had failed to afford mire«» in Rpife of the ' 

tutivMial method* adopted w> far Vehement ' 
HpeechcH were made »*\ tmpiMirtera of tjH> n-sotu. ‘ 
tion The mover, Mr \xla Ahmad Khan ' 
dtsdared tiuit Mndiins wouhl ado|>t all laiKalidet 
meaii!! Haiirtioiied h> their Hlglon to defend 
UM?lr riidito and liiten'st'i .»imJ aoujd not tu'sltate 
to make an\ aarrtfln' to nihieve that end 

Tlie I^agiic'R aii|trt'tH>iiMkm'4 regarding tlM- 
f'ongreKH drl\e in tlie Indian Mate<* wilh voh-^^t 
In another rewihrtion which ran ' While 
expreaalng ajmfNithv with the h'ultitiuite asplm 
tkwiH of the riHhJerto c»f the Indian htotea for 
cxmatltutlonnl advatietniient and for obtaining 
redress of their grhoanec** the MukIIiii lieagtie. 
ntihongh iHsind by its present programme and 
policy to maintali] an attitude of iKin'interfer 
ence In the affairs of the Indian Hlatea. un- 
taiulvcK-allv detlares that If the (’ongrrsH or 
other Hindu organixatlonfi do not dcwW forthwith 
from tlieir present siiloershe activities In the 
States, aetiiatrd by ulterior nHithra, the Is ague' 
will forixx! to take such acikiri an will l»e 
nceesaarv to safeguard the legitimate IntereatK 
of the Muslims ' 

(III the suhject of fcslrraf ion, the I'utiui Hesalon , 
imiwed a resolution which was somewhat In, 
vdvanre of the |Mwttlon taken up at Karachi, 
(t aatd ‘ Ttie All India Muslim la^ague ri' i 
terates its views tiut the- acheme of KchIi rationj 
M emtoalled in the Uoveniment of India Act,' 
KKI.I is unarceiitable, but. in vh'W of further I 
levelopmento that have taken plntx* or will' 
ake idace from time to time It hereby atithorlww 
he l*reiddent of tlw All India Muaiim Ia<ague to I 
ake such sieiw and adopt such cvnirse aa mav M ! 
lewivtary with a view to c Xfilorlng the powdhilitv 
if a suitable alternative which wiaild cccmoii'tely < 
afeguard the interests of the 51UHlima ainl cdber 
ninorltk's of India ” 

The prcnectilngH cef the (slvdapur w*Kslon were 
n aimilar lints except that sfaeUI attentkm 
ran paid to the ugHatKtii In Hyderaliad A' 
lauhitlun <m the «itb}ert cvmdemned the ' auh ' 
mive mcevement carried on by a iwetlcm tefj 
ibid and Hellish rcimmunallHto agalnat Hvdera 
ad State ” and awurwl the Mzam of aitppori, 
{lalnat Insensate attemfeta at cuerrlon Itj 
>que»t«d the i’ara mount Power to Impiement , 
a obligatkHta to Hyderatiad State, and tailed | 
pem the Jiombav (iovemnirnt tec atop thC' 
rovince bring made the Iwue foe a aubvrndvej 
ovrment whlrh threatened to devehcfc Intti a . 
rloua CTiai* dlaastnrtto to the peact; aiwl prcjgrewi ’ 
' India I 

On tlte subJecH of federatkm, Sir Sikander 
yat khan, who presided over the rcjiuferenre, 
Id that In the light of the extierleiKt! of the 
ecedtng twee year* be was orinvinc'ed that the 
hesne embodied tn the tlovemment of India ' 
'i, had ceased to be suitable, having regard to 
e rapidly changing circunbitantxa and require- 
snU of the Indian people Although he waa 
ttally coDvinetd that aome sort of federation 
14 caaeatkat for the ordered progreaa of the 
ontry, be toslated on the foU^tog beak 


' concltthms |n cuder to make It acceptable and 
I wcgkalde — 

(a) That It sevurw to India the uufeitetad 
right c»f rising to Its full political stature . 

(to Tliat the nubuiomv and the Integrity of 
tlw unliM arc eifnrtivelv guaranteed amt that 
iM'tthf'r tiw' t entre imr aiiv unit nor any outalde 
subversive nwevement slmll to'- aHowed to 
liiteric're with the Internal utifonomy and the 
Intc'urltv c»f Indlvtriu.d unito , 

(* I That the llmim ltd prttvUlous of the 
pnqsssed ftsh'nitlon shall kave frc'e seo|w* for the 
dcveiccpmeiit of the emits and of tlielr reaemtwa 
iinliumiK'red fccun pnssure or discTlmiiuitlon 
from the I'entre , 

<d) That lm|Mirtiuit mlmritics and InterMito 
in the c'oiiiiirv slmll Ice effect Ively guaranteed 
thc> fullest istsslblcc protection and unhautltemi 
ch velopincnl t»f tlicdr poHtlcal and cultural 
righto, and their due share in the goveroatic'C 
and the adniinistratlcm of tire cvmtitrv . 

(c) That the jsiwers of the ( entre shull be 
c'onflm'd tet a few c-swiitUd subjecds and ftmcilonH 
and that tite reslilm> sliall vest either In the 
Indlvldnal milts or groufsc of unito as Uiey 
may dc'slrc' 

Illustrative of the attitude of the Muslims 
towards Indian rclorniH was a seheme drawn up 
at flic Instance of a sub-committee of the League 
which called uikui tlm llrtttsh Parliament to 
replace the (♦overnment of ludta Ai*t of lliffR by 
Huotlier whkh should load the country to resolve 
Itself Into an ImjKirtant tonfederacy of rulturallv 
hoinogei icons free statew 'Ihe scheme, which 
is given In three |Mirts, expialrui the ideology 
which the Moslems of India should pla«« heforu 
themselves and an alternative scheme ol Kedera 
lion In the light of tluit Ideology Tim (’onstltu 
tkii as provided In tlie liovcrnment of India Act 
Is not act^eptal'le be the Moslems of India, states 
the sc heme. ‘ as If Is fraiticHl on the assuiiiptloti 
tliat India Is a eoinpoelte imtlon which It Is not 
and docs not promise to lie, so long as Hindus and 
Moslems, the two leading or major natlonalUles 
of India isintlnue to remain divided Into two 
different social orders drawing direct liisplratloti 
In every detail of life from two fundantentallv 
dllfcrenl rellglonH or riiltnres The democratic 
iiuijorltv gcivenimeiit which It (the ( 'onstttutlon 
IHovtded by the Act of lli;i6) has estaMlahad tn 
most provincial unito, and alma to establlah at 
the f'entre will, in reality, be a goverunmot of a 
single majority nationality, namelv. the Hlndtts. 
on whose sufferance the other natlonalHlea will 
have to live." 

For the estatiilsh merit of a ccjnfederaey of 
culturaly hoiiiogemxius .States for Indb, the 
acbeme refers to the need for the assignment of 
xones to such units, so that “ aelf-aecure In 
! homelands of their own, tlie two might frt*Iy 
unite Into a confederacy ” An extluinge of 
populatkm Is a feature of ttie emud ayatein. 
, Kederrinu to the cttvlsiion of India Into sottea^ 

I the acheme suggesto that the following abottld 
constitute tire four Moslem tones The nofth’ 
; west and tbe north-east Mocka, the IMihl- 
i Lucknow block and the Iieccan block. The 
rest of Indb would reaulve Itself Into eultiind 
i tones tor Hindus 
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Tlw Kortli'WcMt l>lock . To 0 >u»b<t id Bind, \ or cnlttunl MfcKourd* to pntMrve their tndlvldiin- 
iMiKliMan, the Pui^b, the horth'WeKtittty It If reoltsrd Utat thtne dnnfics call only 
Vrootler Provloce and Kaalimtr, Kliairiatr and 't come into operation after Uie 1941 Cetunnt, and a 
Baliawalpur. Muiific«tlou« luixe l^ecn inadc’;]lo>a) Commlaalon ha« tutl and rrpoHcd. A 
for the Ilindu and Sikh Indian Kiatcii atthln the 1 iransKlonal ('onstitutlmi U therefore al«o nerea' 
area to oonoeutratc into the Ktates, with th«;wir>, and for this the Federal lexifdattve list 
boondarlea of ibo kaahmlr Htaic altered to iit\e < shouki Ije reduced to a nihtlniuni number of 
Umi hlales a tree and homoueneous cultural ItoniH and be mtiflnod only to nible^ whHi 
extftenoe. A auKKeatkin for the re settlement j mmo'ru the cnmnioo polltlral and ecomnnlc 
of tarmi with tlie Ruler of Kashmir, with an Intereeta oi India as a whole 
a^uato compensation to the Maharaia. is als^. In an all* 

^ . IiMlla Federation, amirdlnj’ to Utc scheme, 1» 

pje North-^st bl^k To consist <if llenjml made ** dependent U|)ou tiwlr rriumlu;; 

aM Aaioin : the ^Ihl LuoAnow aoue Is to U*, u» the Central Legislatures a sufflijent quoU of 
contiguous to the i^njab Moslem block but 1-^ Moslems so as to maintain their itreeent prow^- 
to leave out tlio lllndu rellgkms <-cntrcs of tkm In Umj Centro Lnder the transitional 
MuUrOt llenarcs, Hudwar and Allalmlmd The lynistltutlon the Executive slmukt not l*e a “ jiar- 
Ueocan Wook with Hyderabad, llerar and Madras Hami uury executive " but a “ sUble ext ( otK^ ” 
CHy te aln^ at oooaolklatlng Into a Munpatt independent of the legislature The IThne 
m tiui Mi^ms living scattered IhjIou tl»c , jiiiikUr instead of Ulng eb-cted directly bv the 
Vhidhyas and Hatpuras iieoplc, idiuuld remain in oiboc during Uie life id 

Hcvcral safeguards arc provided in tin. (tuuitl the legislature and a ill not be ri movable by It 
tntlon 4>f Uw C^mfwloraev The smaller iiatkm- Of the pruvlnri> into aliich liiiulustiin b to lie 
atitles such us tlic tlulstlans or Anglo* 1ml lam. divided, arntrdlng to the scheme, Uic Inline 
ParaU and Iluddldsis will Iw atTordod b> each Mlubtir for the Lui know Provln«- should be a 
State, Moslem or Ulndu, all neoeitsary religious Mualcm 
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TtM foedf of tho Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Hook In lUHA, 
wero sown as far back as the autumn of ittSO 
wtvnn the Indian Round Table Ooufori*noo met 
In lawdtm for the first Ume Three soaslunN 
of the eontwenoe were Itold, and it eonclmlnl 
on Ueeemlier 24, 1W32. Some months later 
the Rrltlsh Government publltbcd therr proixisub 
for Mie reform ctf the Indian oonstltution Imsotl 
on tiM lerftest measara of agreomont reached 
nt the three saMlons of the Round Table Ck>n* 
tarenee. These proposals were umbodkMi in a 
White l^|ior (March 1039) which was referred 
to a OoatmlUee of the two Houses of Itullament 
The Gommtttee submitted its report in Octolwr 
I MM. Based on the recomatcndailoru of thb 
OommlUos, the Government of India BUI was 
rnnssoted to I'nrltamont in October, 1035 The 
BUI has ainee tieoume law with a lew changes in 
Us wuwngo through Parliament. 

The Aol pn^ioaos to set up a Federation w'lth 
UmRed rosponalblllty at the Ccntit . and 
provides for autommiy to the eleven provlaoes 
eompoilng Britisli India. 

The Fedoratkm which the Act provides differs 
from those In other parts of the world bccau've 
Its units are not RMnageoeons. The Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Piovtttoes. These tompBcatluiui react upon the 
eonsUtntion. As Sir Samuel lioare s^ in tlic 
Bouse of CSommons ** they react, for instance, 
niKNi the provtslona as to how the federatkio is 
to tw tornved, for It Is ohvtoiis that the Princes ' 
hMng vtdnnla:^ nfteots, can only eater at thehr j 
own volition. They reset afain upon the^ 
ktod of eseonUve and the kind of lejdslataie, 
that Is proposed, each side of the federation’ 
ohvkMttky oemaadlag adeqnnte relweMnlailon 
both In the govsm me ot and in the federal 
lagtalaiUite. They read again upon the cetatiotts 


Is'twccn U»c tvvo Fwleral nhamlters, the l*rlnc(B« 
from tho Drat attaelilng the greatest (lossllde 
importance to Uic Chaiula rs having equal powers 
Tlicy react, further, upon the list of federal 
Kublects, tlio iTlnces agiuti right 1) Insisting that, 
sport from Uic funotlons of (lovommcnt whlcJi 
, tUy turri'ndcr to the Fcdtrstlon, there should 
, Ih* no lutcrfcrenw in tlielr intemoi sovereignty 
These complications make a formidable list of 
, dlffiuttltkw." 

' Tlie Act scU up a Fi^ioral Executive Bindlat 
j to the reS]ionslbic executives in other federations 
I of the Euiplrc Tlie whole executive isiwer of 
tho Fwleratlon Is conferred on the Oomnor* 

I General, and hU Ministers arc aiuwlnled to 
•'aid and advise’* him and Rikl office during 
I Ills pkiasurv The Ministry slvall consist of 
; persons in wiiom tho LcgUlaturo has confidence 
jSad Hie Governor* General sliall dUmlss them 
; when tlicy lose that cuafldonco. 

In contrast however, with I>ominlon ComUtu* 
!tloo», the Govornor-fhneral of India I* ^rtu 
’ spcMdal |M>weri« by the Act In the first plsctj 
itbo Ik'pannienU of foreign AHalTS, Kerlesias- 
|tlcal Affairs and Ikfencc are •• reserved" and 
will be mimiutstend by him throngh the 
agency of oi>uo.^Uors, In tlie seoond place, 
‘in all otlM^r dcpartimxite bv' may act In certain 
cases and for ocitaln iwrjxiet'S oUa rwi*e than 
; on his ndnbters* advice. 

Tlte Act imposes npon him special respon* 
eibiltties for : 

(g) The prevention of any grave tuenace to 
the prarv or traaqnUllty of India or 
any part Uicgcof. 

(5) The aaloguaidlnf; of the taaodalstnldiity 
and eredlt of the Federal Government. 

(c) The safcguwiins of the legtUnuUe 
interods of the minorfUes. 
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The aeeoring to, end to the dependence * 
of. permm who are or hare l>c<en 
memner* of the pahlio wrvlcee of any 
rUthte pmrklM or prewrvwl for them 
b) or nndet the Act ami the nafrtmaol- 
loS of their leifltimato intereetM. 

The prevention of diacrindiwtion. 

(jf The prevention of artkm whkh wonltl 
Mibjeet jrootl* of United Kininlom nr 
Barroeae oriitln importe<1 into Imiin 
to dlaerinilnatory or penal trentinent 

(g) Tlie proteetlon of the ilehta of any Indian 
State ami the rlfihta and digutt> of Uu' 
ruler* theretd 

(ft) Tlie *eciiTlnit ttrat the dne dUrharfte of 
hk funetw^na with reepeot to matterf^ 
with roHj'ect to which he 1* by. or under, 
the Art required to act In htsdtucretkm, 
or to cxcrrlvi hi* Indlvhiual |iKl(trnent, 
I* not prejndlcwl nr linp*>dtv| by any 
fOMDM* Ilf action taken with rerpect to 
ati5 otlwr matter 

The federal I^ettUlaturo will coneiat of two 
rluuuberi the i'oiincll of State and the Kederal 
Aaacnddy The Coiincil of State wilt amHlat 
of not more than 104 repreM>ritati\e« of the 
federal Intt Imllan State* and of Kdl re|irc*enta- 1 
live* of ItrllUh India olecieti by tho jioople. of 
whom *lx will lie choaeo t1»e <Jovern<jr-<»eneral 
In hi* dlacretion The I’ounrll of State I* to Ito a 
permanent UMy with a provhilon that a third 
of It* tnemher* ilKiold retire every third year 
The repreeentatlvr* of llrltieh India are to be 
clmacn on a communal ba«ts, while tbote of the 
State* will ho appednted by the Anicr* of the 
States oon<'i‘raed In acmrdauoe with the rotative 
rank and importance of thn State ( 

Ia6h tit the md of Ihit rhatder for th* eompoju- 
tion oflAe ISrUt>'h I n ium half of the ('ouneil 
of ) 

The Fctleral A««rrobly will onn«l*t of not 
mone tlutn ti*' reprea niatlve* of tlu< fed* ratiim 
liKllan State* and of itrsi repivM ntaLt\e* of 
Itrltish Imiia mo»tly elected by tho Pn>%(uclai 
Ix^ftitlatiin * -by the lowtr llouno <»f tlio 
Pmvimlal Uglshlnrc* where>rr tlv'm arc 
two liuuwe 

The Federal AMunhly Is to oontinne for five 
vear* from tho date appointed for their flr« 
meetinK after the eapi ration of which It will Im* 
dipeolved. The diatrlbuUoQ of eeaU Iirre will 
aleo be on a nruimiuiai hwtU. Ttnia, tho Hindu, 
and Kith seat* will he fliled by th<‘ 
reptMcnUtlvea of thoae Oummunitlea In the 
Fvuvlnolal AasemWle* voting eeparately for a 
pr e ecrlbed number of communal tii»m I>e* 
p wMM B d Cla«ec« will have repreaentaUon from 
among the Hindu aoota. fiesktiea theta three 
main groupa, Kurupeant, AngW-lttdlant, Todlan 
ChriatUMM. reurraentativet of eomnwree and 
indwtry. landholder*, repreaentatlvea of labour 
I and women win have aeata ( Sen tabU at th* 
of fAi* rhapUr for tho eampatUum oj 
'he Brttioh Initon half of tho fedeml Atotmhly. 

X ''annnal flnandal aUtoment** aetting 
the ettimated reoeipta and evpend{t«ir»> of 
.svm Fedeiatioa In lespect of every financial year 
‘Will tw laid before both Chambem of the Fmteml 
laftalataie. The eatimale* of expenditun will 
timw eeparmlely Uie auma rrq|ttlre«l to meet 


expendtiara ehatflod upon Ibe rtvennef ot Ite 
Federation: and the atiiM itN|itlr»d Ih mMt|i 
ntlMtr expenditure pmpnaed to be made from UMi 
revenue* of the Vbdoratlon. fletna fhlUnf imdet 
the h)rmer oatognry will not he aohmltted to 
the vote of the Ig^glalaturf'. With a view to lha 
nbeervance of ilM) welbieersmlaed prtwdpla ot 
ptildic flnaaee that no propoeal for the taapoNtton 
of uxatlon or for the appropriation of ptthlle 
revenue* Mhonhl be made oiherwiM ttinn on the 
respituhlbillty of the Kxecute. It It pciifvUMKl 
in the Act. that no demand for a grant l« to tw 
m»«le unk'*» recommended by the Oovemor* 
Oeneral 

Tlw Fmleral Leglalatnre alone may make lawa 
upon any federal Hub)oot and the Frovlnetat 
L^elatura alone may make lawe upon aaf 
Hubject treated a* “ oonoumnt ** » but in nansi 
of eoalllct Pedcural kHfitlaUon *hall prevail unleM 
the nrovliidal law Im* been f«M>fved for the 
enmidcratiim of the HovofiMirdleneral and baa 
received hi* a*Mnt. 

Hie foti'flnlng I* a deiieatptlon of tho framework 
of tlv^ Imlla Fedentlnn Whn half of ttie 
Indian Stato*. on tho ha*l* of Mpolatton and of 
n'prescntalion in the Upper Federal Ohamber, 
haxo acceded and after both Houaea ol Fartla* 
ment imve presented an addreM to Ills Majesty 
praying that tl»e Federation may Iw brought 
lnu» ovi*tnnoe. a Royal Proelamation will give 
legal etiect to the Fedemtlon of Imlla. 

TIm creation of a number of autonomoua 
adinluintratlvo units Including two new onef» 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in O'crmt years found it very dimcult to make 
both erwltt moot, and tho need lor a rtrong Central 
(lovernmont wesanted some very dHAonlt 
iiitancial probioros for the framers ol the eon* 
stitutinn The alloaatlon ol sources of laxstlon 
ami the aettlenieat ot heads of expendUttis 
und debts, not only to enable the firuvlaees 
pntgrensiveiy lo develop hut also to provide 
the Centml Oovernment with sdeqnats funds to 
(lischargo Its AIMndia responsibilities was tint 
main problem To secure a satisfactory solution 
of till* problem the export advice of Sir Otto 
Moinoycr wvs sought. Hit recommendatluM 
are •ummarisofl olsewhero in this volame. 

The Oovemment ot India Ael abo ssUbHshes 
a Statutory Railway authority which wItt take 
over the executive sutborlty of the Federation 
in respect of the reguls^n, oonstrostion, 
malntenanee and operation of raihrmys eomtng 
under the Jurtedictlon of the Federal Government. 
The powers which the Uovenior>GeiMnral pemsstas 
of taking action In viriueof special reeponelblHtles 
anil In respect of tho retervetl subwots extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
autbOTity. 

Under the Act a Federal Court Is to be 
established which will nonsistof a Chief Jnstlee 
of India and sueft number ot other Jodgee as 
Uls Majesty may deem neeessi^. The Federal 
Court wiO ordinarily aft in Delbt. It wlQ Iwvs an 
origlnsl jurtsilirtlon and an appellate jurfsdkikMi, 
to the latter In appeals fmui Hlfm Courts In 
Itrltish India sod In Federated fitirtes. Its' 
original juiiadletkm wlU extend to any dlspote 
between any two or more of the mllmif, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and soy of the Federalind Stales. Provtsion Is 
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»i§o tttUt lor m •npMii to tJie IwUeijUfOMeo pBrmna of land iovomo to tte mmIb 
Oommitteo oi tbo Priry OonacU from » deototos qnottoooUon. Tbo mw ooMtttaUon hMoxtoad* 
of Um y«d«»l Court. ed tbo exirtlag fa mch to o lo u to oafnmrtii— 

Ttao ArtoboltoliMtlieCoaiidloftliB Seetetory 10 P" of tho total popototkm of 

of Stototortodin^mal^^ Brtttob ladto. The Aeto of 1»U i^m» 

toe Otoim todlvkiuaUy naiuiielble lor toe , **5 *!« .i®?®**** 

exetotoe of eU ontoorltr xerted in toe Crown in 3 per cent, of the total popato^^ Inacto 
relettontotheaftolnof India. He wIB, howarer. toeed natnly on a propert y qnal iiio at i cm. Under 
eonttone to tw a member of toe Cabinet and J ^ lelwm^ oonrtltiil« wj^ have a m^ 
FarUainent. to whieh bodies he win be mponeibie *~1**!2l 

lor his aHiftii f eompaied with 816.000 proTided by toe arts 

iwiwiK^w. , . . of lOirand 1010. The Art of 1M6 eeemee 

Previnelid Censtllnitone* representetlon for women, for toe Dep r eesed 

It may take two or three years before the dasses, for industrial labour and for speoial 
federal part of toe odastitutlon la ready to fnnc- interests and for the bulk of the small iandhoraers, 
torn. In the meantime Provinoial Autonomy small cnltlTatom, urban ratepayers as well as a 
is in operation. Under the Art there are substantial seotion of the poorer dasaes. 
alayen Oovemori' movlnoes. namely. Madras. 

Bombay^BengaU toe Unltod^stoeos. the U^er the oW oonrtitutlon the Proei^ 
Punjab, khar, the Central Provlnrts and Berar. w orlfinal or Indepen^nt powe^ The looai 
Assam, the N. W. P. Proyinoe, Orissa and Bind, Opvernments wore u^ ^ auperlntandenoe. 
with power to the Crown by OidoMn-Cotmcil 9®!??®^'^."*!?** 

to enats. It deemed necessary, anew Province. 

Inoreaae or diminlsb the area of any proiinoe The Orst asep which the now oonatltution took 
iTrrttStt bSiXlerolw ptovinces with Indepenitence 

Provincial Bttcutivo Is simlUr to that of of their ovm and to aate to tom a oer^n 
the Federation In form. exdualve share of the activities of Government. 

In nAUtlon to tte Oownor.' Pro»)n«. Un» *°.»£ 

E lVinoes : British Baluchistan, Delhi, Aimer- 2mv?*I*Si2lvIlv iCSt^iSto ifiTt “ i!^i Si?i 
rwata, Coorg, toe Andaman and Kkohar a iJSt 

Islands, the area known as Panto Piplida «nd 

such other Chief Commissioners* l^vinoes as •“?. ™«ibtarta^U 

may be created under the Art which will be fXu-K ^2**” 

ny wm. *„ u •» .bietotoo legt^ture. Bach subjerts Indude 

The I^rtnws of Madras, Bombay. Bengal, j^tc order, courts, police, prisons, edueation. 
S**® United l^vInoM, ^har and Assam hi^th and aanltation, pubtlo works, agriculture, 
tove tim CiMben, Upper end Jtoww.n^y, toieete, land revenne, exclae, tolle, unemploy 
toe Leflilatlve Council end toe LegleleUve ment uid certain dam of 
AaeamMy, while toe othera have only one "“"*^.,7^ . ... 

dramber, toe L^alatlve Aeeembly. Benrceon- 

tatloa in the tiegialatlve Aeeembly U by edmlnletmtlon of their osm depertmenta. 
•eparate elertoratcs for each community base! *SSur®tLI“!2w 

on toe pcovlilons of the Communal Award ai 

moillBaii bv the Poona Pact of Bentemher £& OoostltrtiOD they are ellertlve exe c u tives. 
f5S«.“S5dJ? rJftto a *» .thm Oovergr 

aeate daeeilled as general seats ere reserved ® **® g»^ ^ 

to toe Deprosaed ClMm. The life of the ®^ should 

PiovhMiel Lstislatuies is the same as that of ^ ^®^ views. But nMiiaBy such 

^ oooesionssre uot frequent. 

in piovtoeea with bl-eamersl legldetarea Both the Upper and Lower Houeee have 
tosUpIMr fiouae wiU see that toe Lower House power to Inttlata l egl aiet lon axeept that Money 
does not tndalfs in hasty and lU-eonoelved BiU* oan be initiated in the Lower House only. 


Lower HWMe. Houaee. Any BUI affirmed by the 

While there ere no nominated membeni maiority In the taint aeeslon ahall be taken 
end no offidale In the Aeaemhly--all members to have been dmy p a s sed, 
of the Lower Houee are derted— toe Governor Under the oew Oonatltution the Governor 
hat toe to ttU some aeete In the has almort the same ■pedal reeponathllittoe 

Piovladal OounoU wheraver rmo exirte. (See as the Govemor-Geneiul except toe one idatlng 
ioMse rt toe tnd e/ tU» oWfsr Ur toe to ftnandal stabOHy and ore^ The Governor 
eemjwfifien •/ toe PmdiidaJ Oomait eml has, notwttoatanding the advtoe of his Ministers, 
JProvtadol AfSiuiNiei.) power to take whatever action be thinks nseesHury 

The ooiwtltotkm tele out toe quaUBoatoms »r tto due dicchaigs of hie leewmelbillto te 
of eleeton. There are certain prodeloai of a FMurviiig the peace or tranquillity of toe 
■eoetal nature f rr»VT^ to aU mvlacee wldta Provinces. 

partkuiar PiovinoeiiiSe dealt with asnaiately. The lottowing tables give toe streagth and 
as In aoms oases toe payment of Muostton, composfttan of the Vedexal and Provincial 
lootomeaasapayiastortloealtogatieibhiotoer Letddatmee under tos new nepetltotlon .w 
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Ftovioccs or Commanlty 

Total 

eraia 

General 

seats 

Seats for 
sclictiuled 
castes 

Sikh 

seats. 

Mnslim 

seats 

Women's 

seats. 

MmItm 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bomb*)' 

IG 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

N 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

l^uiiab 

10 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bibar 

10 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central l‘ro%1noe* and 
Berar 

S 

0 

1 


1 


Assam 

r> 

3 



2 


N. W F Province 


1 1 



4 


Orissa 

G 

4 



1 


Bind 

G 

2 

1 


a 


British Baluoltistan 

1 


! 


1 , 


l>elhi . . ' 

1 

1 





Ajmer Mcrwara 

1 

1 





Coorg 

1 

1 





Anglo-lndUntt 

1 






Buropoans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






ToUl . 

150 

75 

0 

) 

4 

40 

0 
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-Itt Bombay seTin« of the geoeral seats are to be reserred for SlaiatiMs. 
i& the Boajab «» d the LaadhoMm’ seats is to be a seat to be flikd by * Tomaa 
ta and thitea the seats reeerred fc>r womefi are to be non-commoimi seats. 
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The Indian 

The annual Budget emiion of the Indian 
JjegiaUture romtoenred wlUi Uie opening of tiic 
Indian I^lalatlve Anuembly in New l>elhi on 
Janaary 81 , 1088, Tlie priiiriimi offlclaS Uiwineas , 
during the aeiwlon waa provlaed by Uie aiuiual | 
Kallway and General Budgeta liie Hon Kiri 
ThoraaH Btewart, preitcntlug the Hallway Bu<lget 
in the Aasembly, forecaat for tlie year 1037-38 
a flurplua of ai>out K« 21 croree, agalnat a aniall 
BurpluM of 11m 15 lakita originally GHtlmated, 
and for the yeor 1038-89 a Mirplua of aliout 
Ha 2J crore* Tlie improvement in the flguriw 
for tlie previous year was dm- mainly to increase 
in traffic camings, total trafflt receiptH of State 
lines being exf>e<;tcd to reath Us 04 i crotvs — 
about Ks 2| crores more than la«t year and 
Ba 31 crores more tiuin the orlgituil estimate 
Total working exneiiM'S were a little over Its 62 
crores inctuding Ks 124 erorea for depreciation, 
or Its 1| (rores more than last year A surplus 
of Rs 21 ( rores was to lie paid to ( cntral revenues 
but this (untrilmtUm would fall sliort of tlie full 
contribution by Hs 1 4 < rores The lialanco on 
the Deprcciailun Fund would stand at under 
lls 19 crores Hie gross total of the works 

K ‘amine lor tlic year was Us 122 crores 
liouses dlm'ussed the Hallway Budget at 
Bome length and mo^ed a numlicr of token cutt.1 
to ventilate cortalu grlovaucos of tlie public, j 
some of Uiese cuts lieing carried The 

Hallway Budget was finally imsscd Uie 

Legislature. 

General Budget inS4J— On Februarv 20 1 
the Finance Memlier, Mir James Grlgg, intro- 
duced the 1938-39 Budget In Uic Asia'Uibly llci 
explained tiuit ext>eiidltiiru for tin* ymr alniul to 
dose had iwon lucroaseil through the (ost of^ 
military operatkins inaile necessary In Waxlristan 
which totalled Its. 107 lakhs The nwult Mliuwe<l j 
that the flnauclal year would require Ks 109 
lakhs from Hoenue Iteecrvo Fund to loUauce the 
Budget. When It was Introduced, the estimaU'! 
was for a nominal surplus of Us 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Hc\euue Ue»rr>o Fund 
of Hs 184 lakhs The revenue for 1938 39 was! 
expeote<i to lie Hs 85,92 lakhs, with expenditure 
at Hs. 85,83 lakhs, leaving a surplus of lU 9 
lakhs No changes in bvxaUon were proposed 
so that the 1938-39 Budget was generally re- 
garded as a tMw otto Budget, altliough it had 
certain siieclal features In respect of defence 
exiimdlturo and tlie ffuanclng of provincial 
autonomy The defence expemlitnre was 
Increased , Ha. 38 lakhs being taken from ordinary 
revenue and Hs 80 lakhs being exfwnded from 
the free balance In the Ilefence Reserve Fund 
These sums were necxsiaary to finance Iminove- 
menta in India's coastal defenceii, the erection 
of a factory to make India setf-sufflclcni In the 
matter of high explosives, and expenditure 
involved in a aohetue oi mechanisation of certain 
Indian units. In ottier respects the Finance 
Member’s aim was to find the nioaey required 
to pay for the Inauguration of Provindal | 
Autonomy and hand ovvir to the provinces as i 
large a idiaie of revenue as posfdble, vdUle at the j 
same time safeguarding the Central finances 
The separation of Bun^ caused a net loss (tf 
Hs. 24 caresres and payments to the futirvlBcesi 
undertheNtemeyerAwardlB that year amounted 
to Ba. 1,98 lakhs. 


Legislature. 

The general dlMcussion on the Budget And the 
customary debates on different aspwds of 
Government policy with which the demand tor 
approju-iatlon of grants were connected, lasted 
for several days as usual and during the 

J irolongetl general discussion on the Finance 
Uli It liecame clear that the Congress l»arty were 
detormlnefl not to accept the finance proposals. 
When it tamo to a division of the House, 
Government were defeated and after the 
Budget was Hubmitte<l to the Council of 
Htate with the Viceroy’s certificate, it was 
passed by that Inxly in Its original form 
and In tliat form liei'ume law An unofficial 
BUI iNissed at the aaino tM'MsIun was that spon- 
sored by Mr B Dus, Its object being to amend 
the CbUd Marriage Ucstraint Act, iiopularty 
known as the 8arda Act The new Act provided 
for the Issue of a prohibitory order after due 
opportunity liad Uten gi\cii to the persons 
loinplaimd against U» explain their case 
Defiance of tlie court s injunction was to lie 
puiilshid wiUi Imprisonment which might 
extend to three' montlis Courts were given the 
right to take cognisance of offences without the 
formal complaint from members of the piihlie 
which was formerly necessary Tlie 1988 Budget 
scMsItm endt'd ou April 12 after It had been 
aonoiimed that the life of the Central Assembly 
wliUli was doe to expire In the autumn of 1938 
would l)e exU'nded up to Uctober 1939 

Metsur VeliiciM BiH— Tlio autumn session 
of the Central Ijeglslature opened at Simla on 
August M The chief business before It was the 
Motor Vehicles Bill which luul lieen sent to 
select committee and had come Iwck witii major 
modifications. ITotractod delmtes upon ihU 
measure foilowod in l>oth Houses and it under- 
went further material alterations in the clause 
l)y t la use stage There was a large measure of 
agreement Iwtwoen (Jovernment and tlie Con- 
gress Opposition as to tlie merlta of the Bill and 
the netsl for Its enactment As it finally emerged 
it might l>e said to form a mat/ita carta of trans- 
port in India, being designed to put an end to 
Uie road-rail rivalry wlilth has in recent years 
grown Intense The BUI provided for the pre- 
vention of nnecoiiomir competition between 
railways and motor services, as also among 
motor vehicles operating on certain routes , the 
(iroliibitloii of long-distance road traffic, and the 
fixing of maximum and minimum fares. W’lde 
(lowers were conferred upon provincial and 
r^ional Transport ikmtrol Boards, but it was 
hoped that these powers vfould be int^preted 
in a liberal faslilon so that they would neither 
prevent healthy expansion of road scrvicea nor 
perpetuate non-paying railway monop(diee 
Another impmtant provision was that for the 
Introduction of coropnlsory third party Insurance 
for all motor vehicles within four years All 
parties having succesafnlly co-operated in the 
modiftcaUon of the Motor Vehi^ BUI, it was 
passed amid aoeiaim. The CooneU of State 
later assented to the BUL 
In addition, the Simla session of 19S8 p aw e d 
sev’eral other measures including a BUI to amend 
jthe Prevention at Cruetty to Animals Aet 
popnlarly known as the Fhoedea BUI ; anottwr 
to amend the Workmen’s Compenastion Act in 
I order to prevent invkUooa evaskma ; a Bdl to 
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MBend tbe KmUtmtlon Act ; and » BOt to M&cmd 
the IncUan Aircraft Act «o as to afford j>rot«ctk>n 
aflatast sfddeinlcs. More controversial was a 
Bill inta^ured by ilovemment to penalise 
activities detelmental to secure maintenance of 
the dflienoe forces This measure was hitierly 
opposed by the ('onfcress itroup and the Mutdim 
Lei^pie Rronp ultimately threw Its welpht in 
favour of enaldlnff any provlntv, if It so wished, 
to implement the measure wltli the knowledfre 
and consent of Its responsible lecrisiature. This 
was because the proposed powers were acquired 
by the Ptiu}ab Govemnieni to cope with certain 
aspects of extremist politics In that province. 
Finally, on a non-oArial resolution protesting 
a^iaiust the fknsitclal burden arbitrarily laid utmn 
India by the enlianced eroolttments of the llriiish 
officer and soldier servlnci: in this country, 
Govenunent failed to secure a ainsie non-officlftl 
vote, Gte Kuroftcan tiroup not excepted, and tlio 
resolution was passed i>y a large majority The 
8imla session ni tite AHacmbly came to an end on 
September 20 and the ('ouncll of State a few tls} s 
later 

faMatns-Taa BBI. — The winter session of the 
I^cgislature iiegan at Delld on Boverober 10, 
103H It was In the nature of an ad hoe seMsion, 
being specially called for detailed consideration 
of the Finance Memt>er‘s Bill lo amend tiie 
IiKome-Tax Law The Bill had nrcvtously been 
referred to a stdect committee which had made 
far-reaching changes in its provisions When it 
came to the clause l>y clause consideration of tlm 
measure, a siid fight ensued for its farther 
modification. Detnlls of tiio provisions of tiic 
Bill as it em^gtd frmu the Assemidy may be 
found In the t-eievaiii chapter of tltis Year Book 
on lufome-Tax " Suffice it here to say 
that In the Assembiy Air James Grigg made a firm 
stand for tiie accrual prluciple in respect of 
foreign lncon\e At one stage tie declared that 
if the Bill was going to be emasculated in this 
respect, he would prefer to withdraw It altogether, 
thus drprUIng the country of the admittrdly 
beneficial effects of other clauses, including the 
relief It brings to five-sixths of the total numi>er 
of taxpayers Finally, tlic Finance Member 
made a dramatic oRer to abandon the proviso 
exempting what are described as " non-domlciled 
realdents" from taxation on the same basis 
as oUiers The result of this offtr was that a 
omnpromise was reached iietween Government 
and the Opposition and tlie Bill was passed 
by Uie Assembly and Later by the ('ouncU of 
State The Assembly adioumed on December 
12 aft«r passing a minor Bill, the Wheat Import 
Tariff Bui, and the Council of State adjourned 
sbo^y after 

Raihfny Bn^ IMMfi.-In 1080 the 
Budget aeasion of the Legislature opened on 
FehruaJtT 3 and a few daya later the Communi- 
cations Member, the Hon. Sir Thomas Stewart, 
presented (he Kidiway Budget. He forecast fw 
Cte current year a surplas of Ra. 206 lakhs as! 

the original snrpins til Hs 260 lakhs and 
anttetpsted lor 1030-40 a sorpius of Ks 218 
uhmi Acioally the total traffic receipts of State 
lines were expected to reach some Bs 40 lakhs 
more than the orlfdnal estimate for the current 
year, bat for a variety ol reasons i^ich the 
CosiiiiankatioDS Memoer explained, workiagi 
nTnciMMS Mtowed an increase. For the coming 
jmt traffic receipts vege mUmated to be |U. 10] 


lakM blgtH^ brtafrtngtheestlnwted toto^ 
to jas. 04-76 lakhs, A works ivatfraniiiwi o( 
its. 11,00 Iskhs was provided in Hu BUM 
indudlng such projeets as the purehaae of fito 
, South Bihar Ralhray and the ftfovtakm of ttow 
i lines for Sind, to assist the growth of th« Uio^ 
Barrage lands. Sir Thomas Stewart turiM 
claimed that the railways were nipidly 
mentlng those reoommendatloni of the Wedg- 
wood (Committee designed to incorease effidonoy 
and improve public service He referred to too 
regrettable occurrence of two major dtsasim in 
! the last year but appealed to critic not to forget 
the past record of safety on Indian railways 
wblrh, during the quinquenutum ending Maroh 
21, 103 s~hi period which Included one of too 
most disastrous accblcnts in Indian lailway 
itistory— bad estaliilshed a record of 17,000,000 
iMSMcngers carried safely for every one pmson 
killed in an ai'cldent. 

Gsasral Badgd llSMI.--On February Xfl 
the Finance Memlwr. Sir James Grigg. presimted 
his fifth and hud India Budget, Giai for 10^-40, 
He said that the poeltion as st March SI, 1089, 
disclosed a net driicii of lls, 205 lakhs. This 
would be met out of the sum of Hs 300 iaklis 
provided In the 10SM-3W Budget for reilurUon or 
svoidance of debt wiiicdi meant that there would 
lie virtually no dcid riqmyment from revenuo 
during the year aiiout to close, though fortunately 
Giere would itc no addition to Indelttedness. The 
basic reason for tiie dcflrlt was the trade reoeisicm 
during the fiast year which bad resulted in a drop 
in receipts from 1 ustoms duties of Hs, 387 lakhs. 
Turning to the financial year 1989-40, total 
revenue estimates amounted to Ba, 82,16 laUbm 
as coniiiarivl to Hs, H3,(M) lakhs In revised estt- 
nutes for tlio past year. On tiie expenditure 
side the total figure was Us 82,66 lakhs or 
Bs 31N) lakhs less tlian the revised estimates for 
the nrevlnuB year Tills was largely explaliud 
by decreases in interest Giiarges and Baenee, 
coupled wltli (he continuance of certain economy 
measures The prosc^ive deficit eff B«. 60 
iskhs, the Finance Memtier proposed to meet 
by an Increase of 100 per rent In the tariff duty 
on Imported raw roUom the duty being raiSM 
to one anna per lb Tbis increased duty was 
estimated to yield Ks 65 laklis, thus leaving 
a nominal surplus of Ks 6 lakhs Other ohangM 
embodied in uie Budget were tiie new rales of 
income-tax and super-tax drawn up on the 

slab " system and the decrease In the excise 
doty on khandran sugsr from Be, 1 to Ass, 
per cwt During the general discussion on the 
Budget and on the demands for appropiiatUm 
grants, Govemment’s policy on defence and other 
matters was attac'ked by Imth Gppositlou partiea 
and the Assembly declined to give its assent to 
the propoeed donbllog of the import duty on raw 
cotton The Budget therefore had to be certi- 
fied by tlie Viceroy and after it had passed toe 
Council of Htate, It iiecame law. 

Tariff BfO.— Two other measurea likewise 
bad to be certified by the Viceroy dvrlng toe 
same session One was the Naval KeaerVA 
Discipline Bill and the other was the Tariff MU 
embodying the new Indo-Britlsh Trade Agtoe- 
ment to replace the prerksM agreenMnt, noffiee 
of termination of which had been given by India 
two years previously. During toe dtoatos m 
the Tariff a peculiar p^fam arose la thto 
aithoogh liidividiial membeni of ton MMm 
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Leagae spoke lu favour ot the priuclpte of tlie liill. Mouse to accept the Tariff Mill As things irerc. 
Uie leader of the grorip, Ur Jlnuah, dct'lared His Excellency the V'iceroy liad nooptkm but to 
that his party was not concerned with Ute ismie tertily the BiU which was later pMoed by tto 
uod would reinaiti neutral. Ttie effcv^t of this €ouiicii of Btato and became law Tlie Legls- 
negative attitude was wlien the issue came to a lnti\e Assemblv a4l)outtied on April Iff, ItfSP, 
division, (ioveruinent were uttalde to secure a after lia^iog passed several minor Bills designed 
majority aud Uie Bill was rojocted It was to amend Uto PetuU and Criminal Procedure 
geiutraliy felt iliat had it nut lieeii lor ilie un* i odes, to reconstitute the Bolt Coke Cesa Com- 
((rrturuitc atmosptiere of liostllity crcattMl by ilia ndttee, and to amend the Ciiittagoug Port Act. 
recent inipositlon of the doutiled Imitori duty on Uhetlier its life would l>e extended again after 
raw cotton, it niiglit liave >>eci) iKxwilile for tlie I October 1, IhSi) tiad not tioen made clear 

The Indian Tariff Board. 

The Indian Tariff Board continued in suspense of April 1037 the statutory Inquiry Into the 
UiToughoui 1030, owing to the absence of in- extent of protection required by the Indian 
quhrlcs to be nuMlo hv it. By the time tlicse liner Sugar Industry during the period from Slat 
appear lu print it will Iw reconstituted. In order March 1088 to 31st March 1946 — 
to undertake the first of a series of new inquiries /‘retidenf . — Sir Oeoffrey Bracken, K 0 i u , 

which are statutorily required before Uie ox- c s i , 1 0 a 

piraUon of the different ia'rlods for which pro- i/emW*. — Mr Fatal Ibrahim llahimtoohi 

toctlon has biwn given Ui various industries and l>r h C Jain. MA, ix B , rh D 

Under the direction of the Government of India ii sc , Kcon (Lend ) 

thefoitowlng Board will take up at the buginning Sterrtarp —Mr K B Bhaiia.iCB 
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Nnmlwvs -~The total Indian 
returns, is as follows — 

population overseas, according to 

the latest available 






Name of count r> 

Indian {Mtpulallon 

Bate of estlroatea 


iifUisA Hmptrfi 



1 

Ceylon 

A82,f.70t 

1938 

u 

Britisii Mrtinyi* 

751, MO 

lo;J7 

3 

Hong Kong 

4.745 

1031 

4 

Mauritius 

200,701 

10.37 

It 

Beyeholies 

503 

19.31 

0 

(Jihraitar 

SO (approximately) 

1932 

7 

Nigeria .. 

32 

1031 

8 

Kenya 

42,308 

1937 

0 

Uganda 


1037 

10 

Nyasalaiid 

1,031 (Asiatics) 

1937 

11. 

Zanxibar 

14,242 

1931 

12. 

Tangau} Ika Territory 

23.422 

1031 

13. 

Jamaica 

IK.IWO 

1930 

14. 

Trinidad 

164,083 

1037 

Ui 

British Guiana 

142,078 

1937 

10. 

Fiji Islands 

8‘»,:U3 

1937 

17. 

NorUiern llhodniia 

421 (Asiatic^/ 

1937 

18 

Bouthom lUiodeaia 

2 184 (A'*l»lit ^) 

1936 

10 

Canada . 

1.609 

1031 

20. 

Australia 

2 404 

1933 

21. 

New Zealand 

Boutli AfncA.^ — 

l.tflO 

1932 

22. 

NaUi . . 

183,640 

1936 

23. 

Transvaal 

, 2.'»..66l 

1930 

24. 

Cape Province i 

10.002 

1936 

2(>. 

Orange Free State . 1 

20 

1030 

20 

South African Protectorates 1 

400 (Asiatics) 

lose 

27. 

South West Africa 

14 ( „ ) 

1 1036 

28. 

Maldives j 

560 (Approxiioately) 

1033 

20. 

Brltbdt North Borneo 

1,208 

1931 

SO. 

Aden .. . . I 

8.168 

1037 

31. 

British Somaliland 

5:h) 

1031 

82 

United Kingdom 

7,128 

1032 

33. 

MaiU 

41 

1033 

34. 

Grenada 

3.000 

1032 

35. 

Bt JLuoia 

2,180 

1021 

80. 

British Uonduraa 

407 

1031 


Total lor BrlUsh Empire 

2,471.622 



I ittHfam eUate labourani only. 

Inolttilea BtnUa Ssttieaeatff, Meratod and Bnfedesated MUay Slalaa, 



Indians Overseas. 


Nam« of Country 


Foragn CovtUntt 

37. Dutch East Indka 
88 Slam 

83. Ercuch Indo'Cbina 
40. Japan 
41 IkUmln 

42. Iraq 
43 Muacat 

44. PortuguciM' East Africa 
45 MadagaHcar 
40 Kcualou 

47 roituU States ol America 

48 Dutch Uulana 
4V» Brazil 

60 Kuroiwnn wuulrka 

Total for lort'ijjn countries 
ToUil (or all count rica 



Olivia of Indiaa Erat^atiou ~ Etui (80 luvu. (iiu ilr^t atui latit diicrt imiiffianta 
gration la prohlbltcii by the HluUu Shaatiar. to AUAiralia). lit 1838 onilgratlou waa saa* 
and there is little evidence uf any Heiilatueut peudtnl owtiig to ugltntion in tttigtaiid regarding 
of Indiana o%encaM in early timeH except In the ahunea to which the ayateiu was llahle. 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon Muiigratlott fur aud a cuiumittce of enquiry re|>ortnd in 1840 
purpoaes of lahatir dates from the heglnnlng of that enilsranta were heing entrapped byforea 
the Ltflh ceiimrN'. Irom 1800 A D. onwards or fraud, robbed uf their wages and treated with 
Indlanii croMed the Bay to the Straits Settle* brutality. In c(»naoquenet), einigiatlon wsf 
nente to work on the angar, aplco, iaptoea, urohlbiied (Act XV of 1842) excejit to Mauri* 
and cocoaiiuc planUilocM of Penang, and thlh tlua and tln ro control waa tightened. In Aot 
Interconne was allowed to eontinue for long XXI of 1844 emigration under itiii atrleUr 
without regulation. The 0r»t otUclatly re* regulation was allowed to Jamaica, Britlab 
oorded insiaoce of genuine recruitincnt (or uulana and Trinidad. Act Xlfl uf 1847 ra* 
labour onilirratlon occurred In 18.10, when a moved the reetriolhms on oinlgratlon to Ceylon. 
French merchant, named JoMpli Argand. The emauclpatlun of ihivea In the French coin* 
oarrled »ome 160 artlxami to Bourbon. The nlealn 1894 gave riae tu a syatein of emigration 
abolition of slavery in britUh colonies In 1834 from French Indian ports to JBUiunlon and 
gave the flmt great imjMtus to the movement Buurlion which was largely based on crimping 
The sugar planters of Manrltlns at once turned In British territory. This practlee was oliedtea 
to India as their beat reomtting gnmnd, and by Act XXIV of 1862. In 1868 emigration 
between 18.^4 and 1837 obUined at least 7,000 was opened to St. Lucia, and In 1880 to St. 
recniita from Calcutta. The Government of Vincent, Natal and SI. Kitts. In the latter 
India at a very early stage realised the neces* rear a more elaborate Act, based on a oonven- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- tion with the French Government was passed 
tion The Law Commission was asked to iegallalng nial regulating emigration to Bennlon 
Investigate the case and to make rccoiumenda* Martinlufie, GuadetouM, ami French Qttlana. 
iions lor t^jcuringthe well*belog of emigrants Act XI tl of 1884 marks an important stage in 
They advised tliat no leglslatlou was required the hMory of emigration, sines it elaboratsd 
except In order to prevent undue advantage and oonsoildateil the whole system of oontrui. 
being taken of the slmpUciiT and Ignorance of ft was Itself emended In 1889 and 1870 In bn* 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate portant respects with the object of prevsnttoi 
should satisfy himself that alt oootraots were epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
entered into freely and understood by them sanitary conditions In settlements, la 1889 
and in order to secure that suiOelcnt ivoidsfoo emigrmtioa was permitted to Grenada, aod la 
was made for their aeeommodatlon and eus* 1872 to 8uriaara. Owing to the reoioval of 
teoaaee daring the voyage. A copy of every the Straits Settlements from the eootrol of tb| 
Mgageineot was also to be tranatniued to the Government of India In 18A7, emigraitofi id 
Gonniaent under wikleh the emigrants were to that ootony came under all the restrletiow 
live. These recomneadailons were embodied imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
ia the Snt Emigration Aet (V of 1837), which permitted from the port of Neipspataai. Owtof 
also provided that eonbwots should be detor* to tbelo|ury caused to the agrlcvitoral UmMhm 
mtiidbto after 6 yeaM. tries of the colony, these reidrietloiMi wsrs 

of BMigralioM —Under the above removed in 1872, sohjeet onW to migbtorlsl 
Aet eoMgntlon doting 1837 was permMed control of eeerultnutiit ia iiidlA. lo 1^0 
to MMntttns. British Guiana aod AnstraUa complahiU resohad the Ckrvenunstit of India 
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ci^ AbUNvn In tlto trcAtmoot of eml- 
(TMtti ia BrltlKh OoUna. A eominlMlon 
}f fiKiairx WAH appointed, and their report 
«d to imjKiiiaiit lejtUlatlon In the ooron)r 
or tho protection of Indian ImmlipanU, 
vtiloli wan eiibiteqoently extended to Trinidad. 
>wlni!t to elnallar oom plaints from Natal and 
iaoritltM, oommlMions of enquiry were alec 
natltuted Iti both these eolonlee, and their 
eporte In 1872 brought to light a number of 
xnnte requiring amendment. 

Becent LedleUtloB.— In 1871 a fresh oo&' 
olldatlng Act woe passed (Act VU of 1871) 
ly which the Acts regulating emigration to 
be French Ooloulrs and two amending Act* 
o Act XIll of 1884 were Incorporated In thr 
[oneral law. The question of revision of thr 
aw again came up for consideration In 1882, 
rhen several cases of kidnapping and other 
ibjeotlonabio practlcrs were reported to tw; 
lovemtnent of IikIIa. The opportoalty was 
aken to depute two ofDoials (Major ntehei 
kUd Mr. Grierson) to aseertain. In the N. W. V 
tnd In Bengal respectively, the way In which 
lie system of reemitmeut actually worked, 
be respects In which It was upon to improve 
nent, and the attitude of the poople towards 
migration. Their reports were reviewed by 
he Government of India, and flaally In 1883 
be law waa again recast and consolidated by 
let XXI of that year. This Act epecifles 
he countries to which emlmtlon Is mwfni. 
lui empowers the Governor* General In Council 
0 add to the list by nulilleatlou, and also to 
tohlblt emigration to any of the conutrles 
a the list on the gronnd of epidemic disease 
nd/or excessive mortality among emigrant# 
a such country, or on thr mround that propel 
aeaaures have not been taken for the proteo- 
Ion of emigrants, or tliat the agreements made 
rlth them In India arc not duly enforoed. Tbl> 
kct with certain amendments of no Importance 
0 the eyatam of indentured emigration re- 
lalned In force until 1«08, when a freih revl 
Ion of the law was undertaken. 

Ondar tha Act of 1008 (XYll of 1008) iht 
MmtolMi to whlrh anlgraikm was lawful wara 
lit Coloutoe of Maorlttua, damaloa. 

irttMi OulSM, TrlnkUd, 81. Loala, Granada, 
t. Xatal. at. &iUa, Kavie, Fill, tha 

•yoiMlIaa, Um NatkMrlauds Colony d Dntch 
and Iho Uanhdi Colony of St. Orolx. 
SntMtatlon to 81. loela, Granada, Bt. Vlnaant, 
L Kitta, KtvK SayabaUai and 8t. Oratx 
Maod aon nttar Iba pnatei of tba Aal, tba 
i8BaM for traeb labow having dlad ont. 
mlirttlno to Vnlal wna dlaeooUniiadfroa tba 
itTnly 1011 aa tba GovaranMit of India ware 
LtMflM that It was ondestrabla to eonUant 
> MOd Indian lahonr to that aountry. £ml* 
ration to the Fraoeb Coloolas of Aasaioa, 
[arttnlqna and Onadaloiina bad bean aospandad 
rlor to tba passing of tbs Act of 1008 on ao* 
NialoCropaatadaookpbdttts of tba I na daqn at a 
reeanlians taken lor tba propar trantaMnt 
id rapnfali^lon of the imialBn^ 
tba labonr laws of tha savaral Coloniaa 
coaMitor tba protaatlon and waifnra of; 
nMeot Indian labooata. tba Cknommat 
t ladte alK> ooaMlooaUy depute to tbe^ 


Man of ladba InbomuMk 


to re^ on the 
fUMk Dapntatloos I 


ilndU visited FIJI and Brttlsb Gniana to 1921* 
In spite of all precaatkms certain social and 
moral evils had grown up In oonnaotion with tba 
indmtnrad system of amlomilan and Indian 
I public opittloo has during tba last dacada bean 
strongly i^posad to It. The wbola sydsn 
was exhauatively axamlnad by tba Oovarnmant 
of India In 1015 In the light of tba report ra- 
oeived from Maesrs. McNalli and Omrnanlal, 
and they arrived at tha conclusion that the time 
baa coma whan eontraot labour sbonld be 
abullsbed. Tlw Saorsiary of 8tata for India 
accepted this ‘policy and aiMiorlaad tba Oovam- 
menl of India to announea tba aboUtlon of 
the Indanturad systom and tba aononnen- 
mmt to this effaoi was made In 1910. 

In 1022 a farther step forward was taken In 
Act VII of 1022 whkh wolilhltad Indentured 
•migration and all unaklllad omtetaikM, axai^ 
to countries specially a p pr o ved by tba Lsitsia’ 
tare. Bmlgratlon to C^on and Malaya was 
bronght nnder eontrol, and tha dadnltlon of 
'* Kminant ** was axtandad to oovor all par* 
sons ‘^aaelstad ** to depart from India 

It was found that the lade of power to 
regulate the tot>il flow of emigration for 
unskiUtx) work, whether asalst^ d or voluntary 
and whetiier under eontraot or not, may operate 
to tho detrlmaai of Indian communities 
oversists, parttoulnrlv In times of economic 
depe^Hlon The imilan Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in lU3d and the Government 
of India took iK>wcr, to pruhihit, when neoM- 
aary. even unassisted emigration for the 
purjKwo of miskllled work 

l*re«aiit Poaltlon —Indian emlmtioa 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians In tha Bssphre 
generally Is one to which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It Is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other olaaaes of Indian emlgranta and ira- 
vailen. In several oolonles and domlnhms 
considerable Indian eommnnltles have sprung 
op, which although aomposad largely of the 
deseendaota of indentored labonrers, are them- 
selvas tree and lawfully domiciled oltlxens ot 
tha oountries in which they are satUad, hot 
have not vat been plaoad on a footing ot legal, 
■oolat, pollileal and eoooomle aqaallty with the 
rest of the population. The laanea round 
whioh pubUo inlafust at prasant eantraa ue 
thraa:— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(5) Rights of Indians to admission to otber 
pi^ ofiha Bmplio. 

(e) Rights and disabtlHlea of Indians 
dooilollea overseas. 

Thess qosstloos may be aoualdafad 
sapacalaly. 

Control of far aa 

ansktUed labonr Is oonamoed, tha aovwnmant 
ot India have anaamed absointa powers of 
ooatroL Tha terms of aeetlon 10 of tba 
Kmigratloa Aei of 1922 mn as foUowa : — 

** 10. (1) Bmigratlon. tn tba norpoae of 
unakllled work, aball^ ba ta«f«i anaft to 
sodi oonntxtaa and on soeb tefma and Mnit- 
ttoas aa tba (Governor- Oaaaral In CaaaiU. W 
aotlSaatioala tba 
te tbMlMlMlL ^ 
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**(S) Ho HoIttoMkm vluU bo HHule WKler 
•othoeoUoo (U onloM It hoo bm l«hl la draft 
boforo botb OliaBibcni ol ikt lodUa 
tare aad two booa approved bp a rooolBtion 
oi eaeh Ohaaber, ettbor witboat aodldeatloo 
oraddItloD, or with modllleatlmM and addltloof 
to wbiob both Cbambert scree, bat, opoa each 
approval being glvoa, ibe aotlleatlon nay bt 
iMned In the form In wbieb It baa been to 
approved.** 

Under thla Uw emlgntlan baa boon legated 
to Oeyton on the foUowbig eondltloBa t 
(1) The etnlgfant ahall-> 

( 0 ) have been reomlted bv a penoo 
UceuMsd for that pnrpoae by nad lett* 
pDOslbletoaaothcet ^beietoatter called 
the Kuiigratkm Comralaaloaer) appoint’ 
ed bjr the Oovemmentol Oesion^ or 

(b) hare applied dlieet to the Knlgratlon 
CommlnloDer tor an aaaleted paaaage 
and have been aocepbed by bln. 

(S) Tbe emigrant shall not. before leaving 
ncHM) India, have entered into a eootract of 
eervloe for a period exceeding onemontb. 

(5) Wltbln six fiioathi from the lasne of this 
Notification, or wltbln ancb fnitbcr period ai 
tbe QovenMr«aeoenl In Connell may bynotl- 
lioatlon appoint, tbe Legtataanre of Oeyloo ehali 
have enacted that any oontraot of aerrlee for a 
period exceeding one month entered Into by 
ea emigrant dbul be voM. 

<4) Ho part of ibe ooet of bis leemltaent, 
•nulstenet daring trnaaport, or timnapoit aball 
be ttoovenMe from an? afnlgmat and all 
expenaas In this knnectlon idiall bedafraped 
from a oommoo fond to be relaed In snob manner 
and mnnnged by anob ngeney aa may appear 
rattahle to tbe OotanfaU Govemment. 

(6) Tbe Oovecnment of Ceylon abell et anv 
time when so desired by the Oovemor- Genera I 
In OottttcU admit and give ell feellitlea to an 
▲gent appointed under aeotlgo 7 of tbe Act. 

(8) Wltbln one year of bit arrtvaj ta Oeyfon 
uiy etnlgrant nbo bea bean eealated to eml> 
tnte at tbe ooet of tbe eommen fund referred 
Lo In otanee (4) aball. on eatWytng tbe Agnnt 
tppolaled nnder section 7 of Ibe Act Uaa bit 
tetam to ble borne Is deelreble either on tbe 
tnnind of tbe state of bta henttb or on tbe gromid 
4uit tbe wDcfc wbkb be Is ngahed to do la vn* 
kultalrie to bis eapsotty, or that be bea been 
injoelty tceeted by ble employar, or for eay 
ttber aaOelent leaeon, be repatchited free of 
XKl to the pleeeoC leornttaieot, and tbe ooatc 
it sneb repntclnfclon ibaU be dstmyad by tbe 
lovemment of Ocykn or tbe Oejlon Planters' 
U ao cie tton. 

(7) II at any time tbere Is no Agnstnppidntad 
ladnr eeetloo 7 of tbe Act, tbe Govemment 
If Oeyton sbnU appoint a peteon to petfona | 

diM of tbe Agent as set forth In 

m Wttbm six months from theteme ai this 
foOiteatlon. ot wttbla ancb fnrtbnr period 
a the Qovemor-Qenctal to Oom^ may by 
ottflestian appolat, tbe LsgWataun of Oeyloo 
bail bavn anncted that no payment made to 
nila hf a r m mU er la an ■mtormH to enable 
tm nH dabtobitwt mnigiatbm toaa be 


(•> Hm Oovammenl of Oafion dmlt Mndiii 
eneb periodical lepprie and telame an nmy m 
leqnlrad from Itow to time by the Oovecnmebl 
of India to resmto of the woHaie of pe n iedi 
eratotalliii to to aoeoidaOM wHMIiat 

NotUmtloa. 

Sbntiar eondittona have been tmpeeed ta tbo 
eeeeof Malaya. Mmlgintloo wee niao 
muted to Mumttlns ter a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May lal. 1913, and Umtlad to 
a number not exceeding l^W tobooNre. tbo 
[trrena were more oaeroos toan to tbe cast of 
neater Coloolas and ttie armngeaant bne now 
Upeed. 

KmJgntion to Biltiib Gnlaan for tbe amrpoae 
of naa&toed weeb baa abo bean deebom tawtnl 
on tbe tarma and oondMIoni given below, bttt tbe 
dele from wbieb emigration It to eonunenao bat 
not yet bean flxad 

Emitrntlon to BHUah OntaM.—ltnlfni* 
Uoa to British Galana tor Iba pnrpoae Of 
naakilled work abaB ba lawful wMbeiMfil 
from sneb date aa the Govemor-Oeneml In 
Oonoall may with tbe eoncamnae of the Gotor* 
nor of Brttlsb Guiana notify In tbe Oeaada e/ 
/iMNa on tbe following tarms and eondlltoos, 
which shall tberenpon beeome operative;— 

(1) Tbe famlty shall be tbe nan tor tbe par- 
posM of emigration. Hot more than 800 tami* 
Ilea shall bs permitted to erolfrate and toe non* 
btf of persons Included to tbe sakt MO famIMm 
shall not exceed 1,000. 

(t> The emlgranta shall ettber have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that pmrpom 
by and rcMonrible to an olBeer (beralnaftet 
called tbe Xmigratloa CotnmisslonBr) appointed 
by tbe Govemment of British Oaiaoa, or have 
appUed direct to toe Xmigratloa Oonuolmlooer 
for ui assisted peasege and bava bean aaeapted 
by him. 

(S) Ho part of the cost of bis raervttiaaot of 
aobstatenee during transport sbaO be recover* 
aUe from any emtorant and an exnensm ta tblf 
eonnecUoa shall be borne by tbe Oovenuaent of 
BrHIsb Goiaae or met from funds at their 
dtspoeal. 

(4) The Qovemnmit ot British Galana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor* 
Genersl In Couneii, admit and give all fadHtles 
to an Agent appointed under eeettoa 7 of tbe 
Act. 

(9) If atany tlmetoneistto Agriitappolttted 
under eeeUoo 7 of the Act, or Iftbe Ag^^ 
ebeent or unable to perform Ue dutlee, the 
OoverBBMnt ol British Oulaaa toaH at tito 
request of the Governor- Oencral In Ockumii 
appoint a person to porform temporartiy Iht 
dnt^ of Ibe Aqeot. 

(8) Prior to the arrival of tbs amlgraats « 
ffettlemen t Commission Mali b« mnMntod Jto 
Brtlisb Guiana to seleet and frap^ tuBM 
agiicullttrnl land for tbe smiffBfiti and gen a wWf 
to Boperrise tbelr amployiniBt. The AffMl 
referred to In riaaee (4) ahafl, on e ppototm M t , 
be a member of awb Cbmmbmon. 

<7) Tbe Govmamant of Bri l i ab Otomto MMil 
•Xer to eeab feaally for tie aepanMe aa|c^)nil8l|l 
n balding eomprbing net Ima Biivt aaiMM 
aiiiaiiltotai hind paavatad for aaillfn* 
SraWtoTtaraoS^^ 
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WhMi ^il be besltby fttid sball bave an ad* 
equaU aapply of good drlnUng water All 
•xpeiiMa in oonneetfon wiUi tbe pteparatlon of 
the hoUlinga tiiall be borne by the uoveruineitt 
of British Uttlaoa and shall in no case be recover* 
able from an emigrant. 

mw annnal rent of the boMing shsQ bi’ fizrd 
by the Bettlemetkt CommlMdon at a rate not 
asoeedlng the lowest rate pi^ in the tocaUty 

After an emigrant has been in occnpaiiou of 
a holding for three years. Ire sbaU, yroridid 
that be UM enltivated a portion of the bolding 
either by lilmsell or through sotuo utuntbcr of 
his family, be entitled to a mnt of Ute huldtug 
on payment at any time dujTng the eheuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 21 dollars as 
may be fixed by the betUement (Vimmisslon. 

On the expiry «f seven years from the dati 
of the commeneemeot of nis occupation of a 
holding an esBlgrsnt shall aequini absolute 
owuersnip Id l>be tioldlog wovlded that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to In tlie fore- 
going paragraphs of this clnuse and has brought 
undsr eiUtivation either by hItnaeU or by some 
member of bis family half the area of Ids holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival In lUitlsh Qiiiana 
sliatl be boosea and maintained without chsrge 
by the Government of British Gutsna for at 
teMt one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house amim- 
modatlon, ftayment of rent and for agrtculturai 

g nrposes gtTtierally. Vree medical assistance au«i 
ree skUM supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant stiall bo entitled to re 

K trlatlon at the expense of the Government of 
Itish Gttisua to the place of his former resi- 
dence In India on the extdry of 7 years from the 
dale of ^ andval in lirltUb Guiana. 

Any em^rant ahall be entitled to repaUis- 
tl<m at the expense of Ute Government of ilrlttsh 
GMana to the plaee of his foriucr rvsideuco in 
India on the expiry of more Uian S and not 
more than 6 years from the date of ids arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to Ute Goviun- 
mont of BriUoli Guiaua of half of ttio cost of 
hia passage from his teUdonoo fu India to IhlUsb 
Gttlum. 

Any emigrant ^lall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of Itritish 
Guiana to the pleoe of his fmmnw naidenoe in 
India on the expiry of more than 6 and not more 
than 7 years Irom the date of his arrival in British 
GalaDa on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his paesage from 
hie raddoMa In India to BilUsh Guiana 
(11) NotwUhstandJng anything contained In 
the last prooedhig clause the Government ot 
British Guiana on the request of an Ageni 
appointed under aeetfcm 7 of the Act ehall re- 
patriate at Its own expsnse and wtihoul any pay- 
ment by oronbehalloltheemlgraiAtotbephioe 
his fanner raddeooe In IwUaany emigrant at 
any time after Ids arrival la British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after Ida arrival in BrlUali Guiana to take 
up work or emjdoymeut other than or in nddi* 
tlon to the euttlvntioa oi a bolding on lease 
fimn tlw SettlsoMMit Oooamhalon* 


(IS) The ordinance eojoinlttc eomputeory 
education In BrltUh Guiana shall be eaforeed 
to ibe same extent In the case of Indian children 
M in the Cose of ciiUdreu bekmglng to other 
eommunlUes. 

(14) Boards of arhltraUon In regard to wagee 
sh^ bo estabUslied before the anlval of the 
emtgrauU and Indians shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 

(lb) Any Indian who has emigrated to BrtUsh 
Guiana Ijoforc the date of this notiflcaiion and 
under any ogreeraeut iu force at the date of 
th i n notification is enUtled to an assisU'd returu 
tuMsage to lndl.i shall not bo required to pay 
more than 25 |H‘r cent, of Uie excess in the coat 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
rost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of Ids firpt arrival Ui the colony. 

(18) Any Indinn who hae emigrated to British 
Guiaua before Uvo date of this uottflcaUon sinJ 
hus at the date of this uoUaeaUoa beeome or 
thcrcafUr b<‘Comes deaUlute shall be entIUed 
to be repatriated to ludia at the expense of thu 
(iovernmout of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he haa beeouie 
incapable of Li lioiir 

(17) The Govi rium ut of Britioh Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by tlw Gov* 
ermoent of India in respect of the welfare of 
til* pemuis uuiigraUng to the Goiouy iu 
acvutiluuo Mtth this uotlflcatlou. 

AdmissJon of Indians to Othar Parts 
of the Empire — On the motion of the Gov ern- 
meut u( India this question was rilscuHScd 
at the liiijK>rlal War Conferences, 1917 and 
1913, atiU the policy accepted by theselbgovern- 
lng domiiduns and the British Oovemroent 
was viubudied In the fullonlug rusuluUons*— 

“(I) It is an iuhoreut functiuii of the Gov* 

« rum* (Its of the several communities of the 
Uritbli CommuDwealth iacinding India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composltiou of iu* own population by means 
o( restriction on luun'igratiou from any of Um 
other communities. 

**(2) iirlihh cttlxcns doinloilcd la any Bri- 
tish oouMtry, iutladlng India, shcmld be ad- 
mitted into uuy other Brltl^ ootmtiy for 
visits, for the (Hirpose of pleasure or commerce, 
inoiudiiiR temporary re^Jdenee fur the purpose 
o( education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or tempurarv resideaee lor labonr pur- 
poses or to pemaneut settlement. 

**(J) ludlans already permanently domiciled 
ill the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor ehiidzen on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her cUUdren shall bo admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (5) that each IndivMnal eo 
admitted shall be certified by the Oovemment 
of India as being the lawfol wife or ehlld ot 
such Indian,** 

The flm paragraph of this resolotkm has 
regularised the various restrictions on fmmigrm- 
Uoo which ifae sell-govnnlng donriniomi have, 
from time to Ume, adopted and whldL wlll»* 
out expnsety dUfetenuattng sgaiast IbiBaai 
are In praetJoe used la order to eheek Indian 
Unuiigratton, the objccUonsto whiek anstated 
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to be not meliU or poHitrel bnt eeonomto. 
Avstarelle prohibliii the entry of nny peraon 
who fnila to pen n dlotAtton teiit of not leu 
tiuui SO words In nny prescribed Innptinge. 
Kew Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advanee a permit 
from the Dominion Goreminent nhloh Is re* 
fused to any person retpirded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. .H«uth Afrlea pro* 
hlblts the entry of any piirven deemed by the 
Xlulster of the Interior on economic (rronnd* 
or on aooount of his standard or habits 01 life to 
be ut'siilt4ed to the roqulrements ef tlie Union 
Canada prohibited the landlnQof any person 
who had eoms to the Dominion otlmsrlat 
than by eonttnoons Jooxney from the eotmtry of 
whkh be was a natlre and unless be eoMassed In 
his own right ISO doilsrt Since l0:iO, Cansds 
has roitricUwl the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of any Canadian citlxrn legally admitted 
to and resident In Oauathi, who is in a position 
to tt otdve and care for his dependents Mew* 
fonndland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrietloot. All the MU-goremlng DomI 
nlons have adopted spedul exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists sod merchants visiting the 
eountrles for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on Us 
sida has ssuuned power to regulate the ad- 
mission of Immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
pamports. A hUl has also been passed by the 
IndhuB liCfflalstnre empowering the Oovem- 
msnt of India to make rules **for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin. domkUedln any tiritinh posses- 
sion, shall havf iOfinater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence iu Brlilrii 
India, than are acoordsd by the law and admlni- 
aUmtion of such possemloo to penums of Indian 
domicile.** With regard to the Crown oolonlw 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Oovemment ta that there Is no JasUflestlon 
for pladng any restrlotkms on the Immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other clamas of Britidi toblecU, and this 
principle has in practloe been observed by the 
Colonial OOiee except In the case of Itenya 
nokmy where, as stated hereafter, the lirttlsli 
Oovemment has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of classes 
of peopde whose entry Into the colony may 
have an adverse enert on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous popnlatlon. 

Kltfhta MSl OiMhUiUM of iBtfUmt 
Lawfally Domiciled Overaeaa.— The po- 
licy of tbs Empire is summed np In the resolu- 
tion of the Imp rial Oonfsrenoe. 1921, which 
was recorded in the f<dtow1ttg terms:-— 

"This Conference realllrms that each Oomimi* 
ally of the British Coimnonwcalth should en- 
joy complete control over the eoraposKionj 
of Ittf own populaUon by rsstrtetlng Immlgra* i 
tloa (rmn any of iht other communities, but I 
rreoente that there Is Ineonprutty between 
the poedtSon of India, as an equal member of 
the unpire, and the exMcooe of disabilities 
•pen BriUsb Indians lawfully dmnidted In 
Msne parts of the Empire, and this Crniforeoee. 
tlMrefore» is of cqplnlon that In the interests of 


the aolldartlT of the OcmmonwtftkUi Is 
destmhle tbai the rli^its of sncli^iuilw to 
clttaenshtp sbookl he reoopdsed.** 

** The representaUvss of Booth Afrtea repret 
their Inablfiiy to aeoept Urii reeolotlen to viMr 
of the ezcepUonal dreomstaneee of the BNotir 
iwrt of the Baton. The rspreesotamas of 
India while appreciating the aeeeplnnce of toll 
resolutton. nevertheleM feel bound to recnid 
their profound concern at the pototoo of 
Indians in Sooth ADtaa and 1 m^ that 
negotiations between India endl Booth AMcn » 
way can be found as soon as may he to mnto n 
mme satisfactory position. 

SnasmafT ef prseMsI Pesllien.— Oulilde 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the peattkNi 
stands as foltowa *— 

(1) ScotJb Africa — The mala grtomnew 
of Indians, which led to a jpasslve reslstnttci 
movement headed hy Mr. Gandhi, were nto 
tied bv the oomproinlse embodied In the IndElaM 
lleUef Act. 1914 and by the gtmrantee known 
as tite 8muts*Oattdhl agreement. The tnb> 
Rtanoe of this agreeroMit Is embodied to the 
toliowing extracts from letters 

(I) Mr. Qorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi. June 1014: ** re« 
gard to the admlnlstratton of existing laws, 
the Minister deetree me to say that It ahmys 
has been, and wlU oontlnue to be, the dssvt 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a Just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights." 

(U) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorgss. July 7th. 1014 : 

**Bjr vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his ■ucoessors to live and tradt 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often be shifts his 
rceidenee or business from plaes to place In 
the same township." 

This lias heon offldatly Interpreted to mean 
" that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading to townshtpiL 
whether In contravention of the law or oot 
slHiulil be respected." 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Oommlsslott was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding thrir rights to trade and hold 
laud in the Union. Tbdr main rscommsads* 
tloos were as foOowt 

(1) Uw 8 of 1888 (Transvssl), the Gold Uw 
of the Traosvsal <Act Mo. 8S of 1908) and 
Act Mo 87 of 1919 should Dot be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatrfii* 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Yolootary repatriattoo sbonld be m* 
couraged. 

(4) There slionld be no eompulsary segrega* 
Uen of Asiatics , but 

(8) A system of votuntsry separation tonpld 
lie Introduced under whldi mnnletpaltms 
I should Imve right, subjsol to CMlMI 
conditions . — 

I (a) to lay out residential areas for Aiiniini; 

1 (8) to set aside certain stroeto or pnrt ii n i 

of the town for Aslatle tiadsm to whloi anito 
lug liesnse boldsrs sbotiU gradonBy ba attoactoA 
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(•) 71mm afMM ilioaid be Mleefd ead d i U cae, tto Mte ne d tlM right vMrii ladhuM 
lOMled hf • boerd of tadependest penoM had*pceTfowly eajofed of eeqoiriag oai ovilag 
oonroltotlnn wllih the Xtmldpei Ooa^ lead la ttMUplurie of Haul. MriM tUe 
hd Ariarioeommaaitr. rittar profioaal the Ootanuaeat of ladk aar* 

u-ffi. g:«S£2. - - 


Mae, oatalda toararidpa, •boald ba ooaioad as has been stated above, the repreaeatetlvea 
I tlM eoaat bait, say, tO to «0 nilaa in la nd . of the Union of South Africa dissented from the 
fSI A naifonn *' Lleansa Law ** amUeabte reMshtOon of the Imperial Conferenoc of 19S1 
► all tba Provineaa of the Union sboaldte which recom me nded <£e reoognltkm of the right 
taslbl^baaaaatad. If that la impraetleabl^ rtJSS iS 

►a law relating to the lasna of Trade Ltoanaas 1*^ 


**** T ■*»»<< AlienaUon Ordlnaaee. the Boromth and 

(a) That the granUng of all lloenaaa to trade Townahip Land Ordinance, the NatrilMKNigha 
kot being liquor lloenaeo) aball ba aatru^ Ordlnaooo(No. 19 of l««4)aod the Natal Town- 
i muntoipal bodies within tba area of thalr gtUpa Ordinance of 1925 were all pain^ and were 
iriadlotlon i onj^e tboea areas, to divlsl<^ detrimental to Indian Interests. In 1025, the 
Muolla In tba Oape Provlnos, and In the other Area* Bosctrvatlon, Immigration and Beglatration 
ravlnaas to spaelal Uoanaing OfflMrs appoint- (I'lurther Prorislon) BUI was introdnced in the 
I by the Administrator. union IHurUament, the object of the lUU being to 

CM Tba iMmnds noon which an applioaUon the Immigration Uw In Its application to 

►t the grJnt^a new llcerae^may iSrSnaed. Asiatics and to Intradaoe aonegatlon In Natal, 
ir ana grans oi a new iicenee mmj oe BlUrooaed consternation In Sonth Africa and 

(e) That the reasons for the retesal to gntH widespread reaeniment in IndU. After pro- 
ay Uoonaa shall ha recorded, together with My longed ni'gotlatlons between tbo two Govem- 
ridanoa tendered for or against the appuca- ments, the Union Oovtanmeni agreed to a 
lOh* conferee between tbo representatives of the two 

(d) That, in Ihs ease of the rafosal of a Oov^menU to the I>»tpo«^|»o«»t,rf the 
am on Ihe ground thattha applicant Is not consWemtlon of the Arew kt‘^vatlon BUI ^11 


At and proper person to holifthe same or fftor Uie conf^nce The Conference to 
a oarry <m ibe nroimeed bustnees there shaU ^ arrived at an understanding, 

irSal appMHo asp^ a 5^ commonly known as the Cape Town Agree- 


ppotated by the Administrator. 


ment of 1927. The terras oi this iniTeement. 
which were ratlflod by both Govenuaents In 


.U.II wiMCM wwv r«i.iotJU Ujf uvw MuirrrMWKWv* lu 

1 ^ to PItSJm^SI UMm Feteiury. 1 «! 7 . m. rcprod«c«I toloM-. 

&rSiaae^i^b**ln*****^*** ^^***°*^’**^”®' TOW« A<rOMMWt 1917. 

ThilL «« In •nnounced in April 1926 that the 

?!? Government of India and the Government of the 

^ Uttlon of South Africa had agreed to bold a Bound 
SMKfiJr ^ Table Oonfereooe to explore all posslUe methods 

evaded the pj lettUiMthe IndJan question in the Union In a 
►roYlsicsM OI those laws. maytia*.r which would safeguard tbn maintenance 

( 10 ) TheadmlnlstraUon of the Asiatic poUoy weatem standards of lUe In South Africa by 
if ^ ^vernmrat rimald be placed la the Just and loglttmate means The Oonferenca as- 
lands of ont oaoiaL under whose diarga sombledati^peTownonDocembmlTthandits 
Mmlnistrative fnnetlona, sesshn AiUshed on Jramary 12 th, There waa, to 
i?*f**¥* ^ ofb^ records ralattog to these moeilngs, a foU and frank exchange of views 

UlatieB. This oOear sbouid also ba antrasted which has resulted to a truer appreoJatloa of 


lands of ont olKoUd, under whoaa diarga sembled at i^pe Town on Docembm 17thandits 
Mmlnlatrativa fnaetlons, sesaian AiUshed on JMuary 12th, There was, to 
i?*f**¥* ^ ofb^ raeorda ralattog to these moeilngs, a foU and frank exchange of views 

oOear abould also ba antrasted which has resulted to a truer appreoJatloa of 
irllll the doty of aarartag full alatMtosiaeanItog mutual ditfloultlcs and a united undwstandlng to 
kalaUea la the Unkm and of Um ucrivala in oo-operate to the solution of a common pr^lrin 
1 ^ danarittiM from Upntt Africa. Dctalla of to a spirit of IrtondUaoaa and good-wUt. 


ind ttopsety made by Asiatlcsterou^ut the 8<mUi Africa to use aU iust and 

Uawn/dSdd basanttohlmln Mdortoensuia mewns for the maintenance of western 


the aafoiMMont of ths iirarltlaot of gactlon 
g ot AM hi of I91B 

On lha othar hand, ha rimuld kaef la Mom 
lonob with the tarioua aaetlona of uia ladlsB 


•tendards of life. 

2. The Union Govmnmeat rcoognleea that 
Indiana dom Idled in the Ualott uho are prepared 
to rmrfonn to western standards of life, anonM be 


conunanlty, see that the laws are appllad in a enabled to do so. 

* ^^-^ *** 8- Tor those Indians In the Unkm who may 

hJJE2I“®^ gaastally aafagmod their ^ avmU tbemadvea of it, the Union 

** Oovermneut will organlae a sMteme of s aa krt ed 

_ Timn the abora It will ba obaarvad that the emlgratlan to India or other eonntrlea where 
Ooma risitosi ra a omman daa th e r ataM Ic n of a lav western standards are not raqutnd. Union 
M^A^tha ovnanhlp of land Igr Ariatfea domicile wtU be loM after 9 years’ oonthMOM 
ta lha Tmaa s aali a nd another of Har a eom ma u- abaance from the Union ta agraemeat with the 
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iTcmoBed reTlskm of tbe lav relating to domlcUe 
rhioh win be of general applloaikm Emigitmts 
tnder the aasbitMl migration itchomo who tlealre 
oretnm to the rnkm within the a year* will only 
w allowed to do ao on refund to the Union 
knremment of the cost of the aasHtance roocivM 
>y them 

4, The Government of Intila rocognUe their 
>bUgatian to look after inch emlgronU on thtdr 
UTlval in India. 

6 The admlMkm into the Union crftlie wives 
md minor children of Indians permanently domi* 
‘lied in the Union will be r<n{uiatcd iiy paragrapii 
I of lUtsolttUon X3kl of the Impt^rial Confereni‘e 

>r 1018. 

A. In the exjpeetatlon that the dilfloalttes with 
vhich the Union has heim oonfronUHl will Ik‘ 
naterially iGMetu>d by the agreement now happily 
eaohed between the two Govornments, ana in 
>rder that the agre* ment may come lnU» 
operation under the most favourable auspices and 
Imve a fair trial, the Government of tlu< Union of 
South Africa iiave decided not in proet'iHl furtt»er 
Witt) the Areas Eeservatton and immigration and 
Ileglstration (IHirther IVovUion) J^IU. 

7 The two OovemmenU have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that cxperkiicc may suggest. 

8 The Governroeut of the Union of Kouth 
Africa have requested the Government of Imila 
to appoint an agtnit in or<icr to 84x;urc continuous 
and ofr»>ctlve ciiioptratlon between the two 
Governments 

In February, 1030, a Select Committee of tiu' 
Union Houst' of Ass<‘mbly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and ocenpy Im- 
movable property in the Transvaal and ita fdcut- 
ally to traoi’. The Committee was required, 
inter alia, to investigate bttw far the intejitions of 
the legislature, as embodied in the Act of 1910, 
were being given effect to and whether, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the posltkm which had arUen as a rostUt of 
iiktpcal occupation in the mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 8 of 1885, 
as amei^cd by the Act of 1910, intended that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in the 
Transvaal outskhi reserved areas cither individu- 
ally or coUoctlvdy and cither directly or In- 
directly. It sninnitted hs report on the I8th 
May, 1030, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bin, which it urged should be nmetod Im- 
mediaicty. The BUI was read for the lint time 
on the 14th May, 1030, but In deference to tlu> 
repreaeatattoBs made by the Government of India 
that adeqaate time should be allowed for careful 
examinaUao of the far-reaching provtstons of the 
mesumre. the Unkm Govemment decided to defer 
fniiher ccnsdderatlon of It antn the BarUamentary 
■ssilfiii erf 1031. Asaresnliirfopposltkiatothc 
Bfll, it was later pasfemned further, and a Ckm- 
feraasw was hdd to to examine the provhdaM 

at the J3iQ and to review the working or the Gape 
^hwn^ieeiBent of 1027 in accordance whh para. 


The resulta of the Conference are etmlafnad in 
the foilduing extracts from a statement vtooe in 
the Indian l^lslature on the 5th AprU, 1932 

1. In aoeordanen with paragraph 7 of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1027 ciehigatoa of the 
tiovemnumt of the Union of Sotttli Africa and of 
tliti Uo^crnmcnt of India met at Gape Townhrom 
January 12th u> Fetsruary 4th, 10^ to oooalder 
Uio u’orklng of tht* Agr<<ement and to exchange 
views as to any luotliAcations that cxnertcnee 
might snggest. The d«U»gatcs had a full and 
frank dbx'UMkm in the l^onftyreueH, which was 
Utroughout markmi by a spirit of oordlaUty and 
mutual gmai-wUl. 

2. Both Governments consider that the Capo 
Town Agn^emont has U^cn a jMiworful inffuenoc in 
foHt(‘ring friendly relations between them and 
Itkat liu'y sliuuld continue to c(j-operat« In the 
( ommon object of ImrinonUlng thtdr respective 
liibTrsts lu regard to ludlans resident in the 
Union. 


8 It a as rerognised that iltc possibilities of 
the Union’s setM-me of asslstctl emigrathm to 
India arc now praeiicaiiy cxiiaustMi owing to the 
economic and etimaiic oondlUons of India as well 
as to the fact tiiat 80 per cent, of the Indian 
population ot the Union are now firmth-African* 
l>orn. As a ooitscquenoe the poMtbUiilcs of land* 
scUk^montotttsldr India, as already oontemplotcd 
In paragraph 3 of U»« AgrwBKjnt. have been 
furUier oonsIdcriHi The Government of India 
will oo-op^vttto with ilw Govemmujit of the Union 
In exploring tlm possibUiUes of a oulonlMtlon 
scheme for settling Indians, both from India and 
from Houth Afrira, in oUior countries In this 
investigation, widch should take place during the 
course of the present year a representative of the 
Indian community lu South Africa will, if they 
BO desire, Iw associatiyd As soon as the in* 
vestlgation has been comptehnl tlic two Govern* 
ments will consider the results of the inquiry. 


4 No other modification of the Agreement Is 
for the present considered uix^cMary. 

5 1 shall now endeavour to deal with the 
Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) lUU. 
The Conlerenee decided that It should be con* 
sidcriHl by a sah-eommlttee consisting of two 
repnHicutatives of each Ik ‘legation. After dis* 
cussion in the sub-commitUvy J>r lialan, who was 
one of Union representatives, agreed to place 
informally birfore roerob<*rs of tlus Select Com- 
mittee. which bad prepared Bill, suggestions of 
the dt'icgates from India Hcsults of this oon- 
sultati^ may be summarised os follows 

(1) daase 5 of the BUI which embodied 
tiMJ piincipie of sogregatJon by providing for 
the ear-marking of areas for tlm oeettpotion 
or ownership of land by Asiatics has been 
deleted. Insteml, the Gold l^aw is to he 
aroemhd to emp<iwer the Minister of Mm 
Interior after trinsultatlun with the Mlaliley 
of Mines to withdraw any land from the 
operation of sections 190 and 131 la so 
far as they prefidbit resldcneo ttpoa Of 
ocoupatbm of any land by cKdoured puh 
SODS TbU power will ha excroM tft«y 
inquiry Into individnol eases Iraafamirtiai 
commlsskin prestdedov^ hy m |m^ to 
validate prew^ Illegal oeoupoMaas and to 
peri^ cxceprtoas to be mode in ftitnti frogs 
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occujatiofuil r(«trifiUmfi of (»old Law It 
ii hoped that liberal uite will bo made of 
tblA now provlMion of ttio law m an to nre< 
vent the HUbstantial dlnlocatloii of Indian 
biiMiuricB which Htriot appiloatloii of thr* 
oxtotlnK reiitrictionH wdum involve, and 
to provide IiidlanH In futnro with rea* 
conable faclllticM to trade in the mining 
arcAH without Rogn'gAtlon. 

(2) Tl»e Hill has alw) binsn amended so a« 
to pr(*tf<'t I1x«*d pro[HTty acquired l>y 
AMatlo coniitanlefi up to Ist March 
whieh are not iiroteeb-d by section 2 of Ai-t 
37 of 1919 'rids will have the ellwt «d 
saviin; many Indian properties whkh. 
tliouuh not acquired in cuutraveAtlon of 
the letttir of the Act of 1919, were acquired 
( ontrary Ui its spirit 

(3) TiOeal IkhIIcb whom, clause 10 of the 
Hill requlrnl to ri fuse certlflc ates of fitness 
to an AHiatle to trade on tlm ground tliat 
tlie applicant may not lawfully carry on 
biisiiuMs on the pruiuia4>H for whkh tla> 
licence is sougiit, shall have to treat a 
< <‘rtitkaUi l»su«-d by a comjs tent Oovern- 
nieut oftlctr to the efft'Ot that any laud 
baa IsH-a withdrawn from the resUrktlvo 
provlHlons of HtTtious 130 and 131 of the 
Hold l4aw as sulhi lent |>roof iltai a coloured 
peraun may lawfully trade on auoh land 
As it Is projKised to maintain hereafter a 
regUttT (if all lands In prcKdalined areas 
where Asiatic ut'caimilun is permitted, 
such a luovlsiou sliouid prove a valuable 
safeguard lu the Indian ouinmunlty' 


0 Ah against these Important cuncessioiVH, it 
has to bi' reeognis<*d that iho riH'oiniuendations of 
the liulian Iklegatlon tliat areas like Springs and 
dc'prociaimed land, to which the restrktlon)i of 
chiusca 130 and 131 do not at prcck'nt apply 
should nut be made HubJiHri to tfmm, and inat 
leases for Um years or more should not l>c treated 
as fixed projHirty haNe not been atcepted On 
the bohuico, however, tins amondments which, 
stthicot to rattncatlon by the Union Parliament, 
have boen made in Hill represent a substantial 
advance on the original BUI. 

The Transvaal Astatic I^nd Tenure BiU. as 
amendtHl in the manner mentioned In paragraphs 
6 and 7 of tlie stalcroent altovo, was tmsiwnl into 
law In 1932 and a O-ommlHiion, prcolaed over by 
the Honourable Mr Justice FtHthaiu. was am 
jKdnted lu October, 1932, to enquire Into the 
uccupatiou to coloured persona of iwodotmed 
land in the Transvaal Tho Transvaal Asiatic 
lauid Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1936, whkh 
was passed after conskleratton id the reconuuend- 
atlons o( the Foctham Oommiaslon, com pitted 
the legislation neoeaaary to give effect to the 
p^ky of the original Act of 1932. 

Tile Hovemment of the Union of South Africa 
abo appointed a Uommlltee to undertake the hi- 
vostigaUon of the posslblHUea cd colonisation 
contemidated in the 1932 Acreement referred to 
atwve. The report cd this Committee was pub- 
hihed stmultaneonsly In India and In South 
A^iea on the 2ad July, 1934 The mala recom • 


I mendatlon of the Committee was that fuitba 
investigation in regard to the successfol opeuntion 
of a colonisation scheme could advantagt'Oiisly to 
made by a Joint commission in Brtturh North 
Borneo, British New Ouima and Brlti^ Oulaua 
'i'hc^ bit a of colonising Indians from the Union, 
h<iwc\er, does not apiiear to have been proce^ed 
with. 


Since 1932, there have also been several cnaet- 
menu whkh are capable of b<>lng used against 
Indians In tlie Union, 0 g , the Transvaal Licences 
(Control) Ordinance of 1032 and the Natal Rnral 
Ifeakrs* Licensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
103&. A farther development oc^orred in 1937 
wiien three private Bills affoctlng the positlou of 
Indians In tto Union were IntrodU'cd In the 
Union Porliiuncut Thehrst nought to iwohiblt 
marrUig(4 b<twi>en Ifittropeans a^ Asiatics or 
natives. It was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have It referred to a Beket 
Committee failed The second Bill sought to 
empower l^roilncial Couri'Us to wohibtt the em- 
iloymcntuf Bnropeans by non-Europeans In the 
Tnlon, and the third to ^ohlbit the sequisition 
(d flxiHl property In the Transvaal by any Euro- 
|Mian, Coloured or (7ape Malay women married to 
Aslatks and by cldldren of such marriages 
Ikdli the Uovenuuent of India snd tlieir Agent 
Ucneral in the Union made reprcs(>utatk>ns 
against these two Bills Hecond reading, which 
would iMVe Involved acceptance of the princiitk* 
(d thr^ two measuTi's, was not proceeded with and 
they were referred to a Siiict Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly for luvestlgatlou of 
their contents and form. Both the Indian (om- 
i inunity and the Agent General gave evidence 
bt'fore the S^dect Committee The Committee 
I came to no conclusion on the proposal to restrk.t 
ownership of land through marriage, imt afu^r 
ronHldexation (d the other Bill, submitted an 
nmended BUI eutiUed the White W' omen's 
Employment Kestrkiion BiU. The amended Bill 
sought to prohibit the empioyment of l^upean 
women by Asiatics except under a ceriiflcaie of 
the Minister of Labour and to forbkl the Issue of 
such a certificate If the women concerned were to 
tu> under the direction or supervision <d a non- 
European or to be houseil or employed on 
premises containing dwelling or skicpit^ quarters 
of Asiatka or at maces where they ml^t come 
luU) contact with Asiatics other than asottstomers 
o-ver the counter. Cape Malays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention w^ Japan lasted) 
were to to exempted from the restriction. The 
new measure was purely anti-Indian and the 
Cuvt'mmeut of India pre^ted strongly against 
it in the course of oral evldUmoe nmore the 
Stdeci Committee, a represcmtatlve of the South 
African Indian Coogresa stated that he believed 
Indians wouki be wUling to terminate employ- 
ment of European women voluntarily wb&re 
circumstances ^wed that parthmlar ereeptiOB 
might be, or bad been. JusUllalily taken to sudl 
employment. The Uniw Oovenunmit accepted 
this statement as an assurance of coKmeraUoa by 
tto Indian community In objectionable caaea and 
an announcement was made on the 14th AprQ In 
the Unkm House of Assembly that no farther 
opportunity would to given for the dtscussinjon, 
or far k^ialation in connectian with, the SdiDet 
Committee's pcpost on the BUM. The UaJon 
Government, however, reserved the rlgU to 
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nodcrtakft later shuuKl ilrcuin8taiKi*a 

deraaod tt. The dropping of thouc two BUlu did 
not, however, satisfy oertain soettoni and an 
announcement waamado in Uie Union l*aiiinment 
on tho 17th Mav, 1U37, that two I’Aininilsaktns, 
one to ouqulrc into mixed inarriaKcs ami the otht^ 
into the qU(?stlon of Asiatic land tenure in aroaa 
not covertHi bv the ewjulry t»l tho Keetliam 
OommisakHi, would l>c apiwintcd Thew t'oin> 
mlaelons were appointed iti Fehruarv, UWH The 
h>cai Indian aunmunlty and tho Agent (ioneral 
in tho Union gave botli written and oral cvidonco 
l>cforo the ComndMdtmH The Mixed Marrlafres 
Coiiuniaaion lias not as far roiiortod and ita 
fludings are not likely tf> be of much nraotiud 
iinportanoe to the i<K^ 1 ml Ians, as such lufurina- 
tiou as is available giaw to tdiow that mixrsl 
inarriagoa arc very rare uinonu ludlanH in Huuth 
Afrha Tbe l^iid t'ointiilMsk>ii rc|»orti*d tt»- 
wards tlu* end of March, 1030 and it* reoiitinieu- 
datlunH were generally cunsideitsl to Im' aatlsfai - 
tor> (roni the Indian rsdiit of \lcn No m:tion 
has so far t»ceii taken i)y the tluvummeut of tliv 
Union of South Aft’ka on the reiKiri 

Indians in the Union were, Imwever, iH'iiurlwd 
bv tho revival of anti-AHUtio agitation in tlu? 
Trans\aal Earlv in lU-lU, prop«>srtls lor llw 
segregation of Indians were nnder conslderat km 
t»f Uw Minister of tlio Union Uovemtiieiit 
contented 

I'rftciU ponfuH Indkurs «njov Ixdh tin 
mditkiUaud niuiik ipalfranrliU onl> in the (am* 
IToviiui In tin, nmaining provliM<<» tlu> are 
not enfrancliiw d Tiny art subJuttHt to dilftr* 
ential treatnunt in the matur of tratlUig Ikn mivi, 
e-^iH-cially in the Transvaal Tlwir Iniiuiurutiuu 
into tlw Uukni l»aiT*tl nnd s«’V»r« restrictions 
exist on liiUr-prt»xliM iul ttiigralkm In the 
ITansvaal tlH'y are lud allow* d to acquire Im- | 
movable projs'rtj out-*kle ItKathms and the i 
rticent Asiatic laiinl Tenure K'gislatlon has « IruHtl 
certatn kKqs-hoies uhtcb t xkded In the Uold laiw 
of IIHW 

( 2 ) Kenya Colony --itin Krlevauces t»f 
Indians douilcllcd lu this Odony are ftilJy set 
forth in the published desttalch of the Uovem- 
ment of India, daieil October ~lst, lU-0. The 
coutrorersy oentred round thefotlo w log iKtluia.— 

(<») FiaW’HIs*. — I ndians l»ve not the elec- 
tive frauchiee. Ihe Oovemment rd India 
proposed that there should be a comtuou oleo- 
tonU roll and a ootamoo frandtifle on a reaimi?- 
abie inoporty basis plus an educational test 
without racial dlscrimluatioo (or all British 
subjects. 

(h) SnawWAtiojr.— Profeasor Simiiwn who 
was sent to Fast Africa to reiKirt on 
Sjanftary matters, reoomtnended sogregatioo on 
sanitary gimiuds. IBe Oovernmentof liMlIa 
objected, firstly, that It was im|M«ettcabl« ; 
MKnodly.thatit wmscomtaerctaUy InoonTeoleOt: 
and thirdly, that Indiaas are in practlee unfairly 
treated la the allocation of site*. 

(e) Thk HiontaitiN}. — lord Elgin decides 
In loos that as a matter of adroinistaitive con- 
veaieooe grants of land In the nphuid area 
should not be made to Indiaas. The whole area 
has now hewn siren out, and the OowmiitMat 
(d India dalmfMit there is DO land left to srtaich 
land decisJon applies. This decision 


has now, however, beun extended to at to pm- 
hlblt the transfer of land in the apliuide to don* 
Kuropeaus. 

(d) IxaiQiiATtoir. — Suggestions have tmen nut 
forward for mstrkttng Aalatte tnimigxatdoti 
Into Kenya. The (iovemment of India claim 
«.bat there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigmtkm and that such rsstrtoiloos would 
bo in prinolple indefonslble. 

The Setttemmit.—The dechtkms of the 
Urltittb Government were contained In a VfhUe 
Paiwr preuentod to Parjiauient in July 19:13. 
It was held that the guiding piiuripio should 
bo that **ilto Interests of the African native 
uittsi be imramount,*' and in light of this It 
was dccidoil — 

(а) KiUNUuisn. — A oomutiioal franchise was 
odoftlod with 11 scats tor eloctod Korofoans, A 
olocted Indians, one uomlnatod Arab, one 
iuissloiiary leproHonting the Afrloms, and 
a noialnatod official maiority. One Indian 
is also appointed on tlie Governor’s Kxeoutlte 
Council. 

(б) biOHXOATiON.— Hie policy of segregation 
as lictweea hnrvpeatis and Asiatics is atNm* 
dunod. 

(c) Thk nianfUMpe.~-Tbo existing practice 
Is fiiaintstnM tmth as regards initial grants 
and traiiHters. A similar reMuratiOA In 
the low lands Is o Herod to Indians. 

(if) iMMiaiuTfoK.o-ttaclal dlscrtm Illation in 
Imiuigmilop regulatkjns is rejected. But in 
tile ei’oiiomlo interests of (lie Africans, further 
control over immigmtkMJ is necessary, dome 
arruimcmcut is roiiuircd for securing a strirify 
impartial examlimtiuii of applications for entry 
InG# Kenya. 'Jim Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda liave Ijoen Instructed to submit joint 
profHMals for leglslatioo. 

, Ihe Uovetiimcnt of ludU reviewed their 

I decisious In a resolution inibJIslmd on Augmt 
Idtli, and rcourdCMl ** Umlr deep n^itt 
that Ills Majesty s (luvrrnment did not led 
Justified ill giving greater olfeit to the ovom- 
mcndatkius mode by them ** and reserved liberty 
to rcuini the case on a suitable opfioituiiity. 
They stated tlmtr iiitontion ot making 
repreeeutations regarding the aetkm to be taken 
to imiiletiieiit those decisions, )iuriicuJarly in the 
matter of the iiuiiilgratloa regulations. 

Following Rjficm the Konya award statutory 
action wsa Ukeu by tho local admintotmticui 
on the franciilse question. Adult wifTrogs on 
oonimunai lines was eouferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigratloQ, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the imstponctnent 
of the bill giving effect to the dedsloo of His 
Majesty’s Govorameni until sueh tfme as the 
Committee fwopossd by their represeiitattves at 
the Ifiipntlal conference In t023 had an oppor- 
tnnity of examining Mie question (d ths rostrle* 
Moos tbetdo embodied Aooordtncdy tbs In* 
troduciltia of the bill was postponed st tha 
instance of tho Colonial Bccietaiy . The Oovem* 
Dumt of Kenya was also ssked by His Kb^MiFa 
OovemmeDt for an expjanatory stateoMsit 
rixpirdiiig the inothod proposed for the adnilnfa* 
iratton of immlgratkm measures. The Gewatn* 
ment of India received an assuxansa from the 
ColooJa) Seexetaty that ample opportimttfes 
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WQoUl be fUforded lot Uie rximcidoii of their 
▼leini; and that eameet attonUcm would be 
flveoi to any repreaentatlon which their Com* 
tolMee deelred to make. A» hae already been 
•Uted inch a OommlUee waa appointed In 
March 1924. The following rtatoincnt made by 
the decrotary of State for the Ckdonka In the 
Boom of Commone on 7ih Angiut 1924 ahowe 
the reanlt of the repreaentatlon made by the 
Oolonlea Committee 

**(1) iMMioEaTiOK.— 'My poatUon la that If 
danger ever orlaea of auoh an inttox of tmml* 
granta, of whatever claaa, race, nationality or 
character, aa may likely bo prejudicial to the 
ooonomle tntereat of the natlvea, I hokl myvcH 
entirely free to take any action whlcii mav be 
neoeaaary. Oonlllctlng eiatMIca which have 
been laid before me nave not enabled me to 
reach a definite eondudon aa regonlH the extent 
of not Indian Immigration. Accordingly atepa 
wUt be taken to create a atatlatlcal dojiartment 
to obtain accurate Information with regard to 
mraona of all racea arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile tlie Kenya iminl^tlcm 
OrdUMOoe will mA bo enacted. 

(2) FkiMOinaK.— I have given careful con* 
•Idcratlon to roprvaoDtatlous In favour of a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to redit 
the oondudon already arrived at that In the 
inedal dreumatanoee of Kenya, wilh four 
dlveree eommunltlea, each of which will ultl* 
mately require electoral repreaentatiem, the 
oommunal syatem la the beat way to aecnre 
the fair repreaentatlon of each and all of theae 
eommonitlea. 

(8) UiOBLARim. — I consider that the Socro* 
tary of State for the ColonlM hoa no altpmaU\o 
but to continue pledgee, expreaand or Imitiled, 
which hod been given In the {wat, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy In regard to agri* 
cultural land In the Hightanda lielng recooai- 
datod. 


<4) LoWLAifDB — *It waa iiropoaed to reaerve 
an area in the lowlauda for agricultural imnib 
grauti from India. The Conuuliteo made It 
plain that It U averw from any reaervatlon 
of land for any immigrant race, aubjoct to the 
ouimatloo that before apidloatlon** for land in 
lowwid arota are Invited an opiwrtunlty ahouM 
be taken of aending an officer cxpeiienoed In 
Indian aetUement and agricultural methods to re> 
port on the aitata. At preaent any consideration 
of U» matter la In auapenae pending receipt frmn 
tl^ oolony of reports from the native and 
agrioulfcoral ptdnta of view oa the areas in 
question.*' 

The work of the Oolonlea Oonimlttee did mmdt 
to abate the bltteraeaa whfch existed In Uie 
relatione belweMi the differout ehussee of aettlera 
In Kenya, and the attnation waa further 
Improved by the deefalon of the Indian 
oomauinity to rettnquIMi their attitude of nom 
oo* 0 |MiaUon and to aeleot five memberi for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legkdat 
OonnoU. 

m June 1984. His Majesty's Qoverameat 
announoed the appointment of an Kaat African 
OoauBltfeee. under the Ohalrmanahlp of Lord 
■enthbccongh, to cooler and report on oextatn 
reipurdlng the a<hnlii]atrattQn mkI 

ukt or BiitWi Biot Afttaao 

» Mill eotpihy was MkMy to 


affect Indtao hitereata, the Oovemmest of India 
urged Uiat the Indian point of view should be 
beard bedore the Committee came to any 
conchidoos. Ihla request was granted, but 
farther action la the matter waa smqiended, 
pending the pubBoailon of the report d the 
Commission preekied over by Major Onnaby 
Gore, which visited Bast Africa to enquire Into 
ooftaln aapocta of the qnestlona referred to the 
Southborough Commfttoe The report of the 
Ormaby Gore Oomrolaafcm waa paUned la the 
United Kha^om on May 7Ui. 1925. On Jane 
9th, MaJ<v Ormsby Gore aanouneed la the 
Houm of Cororaona that. In view of the 
completeneea of the r^xurt presented by the 
Comimfaadon which, under hla chairmanship, 
had visited Bast Afrloa, His Majesty's Govern, 
moot had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not rcaume Ha sltttfms. 

In November 1920, Information readied the 
Govoniroent of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking leglaUUoo at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communltiea responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
Intended to ulve effect to thb dodslon by 
levying from Buropeana a tax on dosneotle 
servanU In their employ and from Indians a 
pon*tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Cokmlal 
Government decided that both eommnnltlea 
ihould pay the same form of tax. air., an adnH 
poll tax For Buropeana this has be«a fixed at 
80 shillings a^ for Indiana at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
paased by Uie Kenya Legtolative Council and 
caune Into force from 1st Januaiy 1927. 

Closer Unioii — In view of the taane of 
another White Paper In July 1927, in which It 
was announced that Bis Majesty's Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Oolonlea to send to Africa a special Oommlaaton 
to Investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective eoH>peraUon between the ^varn. 
menta of Easton and Central African DepM- 
dendca and make recommendatloas on this 
and cognate matters, the qtteatkm regarding 
the position of Indiana In Kenya again ourae 
j to the fcMrefront. 


wiisau» ifnoer* 

I of SjSqo 
loser Igiiii of 


In March 1929, the Seerotary of State for the 
Oolonlea aeut out Sir Samod Wilsog» Under* 
Secretary of State for the Oolonloa, to - 

to dlaouiia the recommoidatloM of 1 
Young Coramlsalon for the doaer 

Kenya. Tanganyika and Uganda (__ 

pooBiUa modlflodion of theae pcopoaala tot 
effecting the object In view as may appear 
deatataUe) with the Oovernmenta conoamd and 
alao with anv bodies or Individuals re f n e sao t l ng 
the vaxioas mtereats and oouunnnHiea affedod. 


schemeforolooer nsdra would baadraiaiatxathrely 
workable and otiwrwteaooeptaUe and tonmort 
the outoome of his oonsultatiotts. At the lavtiu* 
tlott of the Beoretaiy of State for the OohudaSi^ 
Govenuannt of Indiia depuiiMi tba BA Bon. 
Y. 8. Srinivasa Saatil, t.0.. ioBiiil AfrimtoMp 
tbe local InddaoeoaBaraiiittBi to finfottoirvtm 
to Sir Samuel WiBaao on mnUm mMag out at 
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the Hitoa Tcnag CMUtiMoa'e BMioct «i4 to 
be M air SMua^ilKm'e dtqwl. tf be wWied 
to meto nie of hte la dMliac erllb the ladka 


Hr. Swtri left ladle la Ajprfleiid ntaned to 
Jaoe 1BS9. la tbe Boport pie aea tod by htoi 
on hie niani he nooeueeaded that the Ck>e«Ri< 
mmt of ladk ahoald-- 

(e) pceie for to^alrlBe ■■ to the beele ol e 
ctTlIleeUon frenefalM wfaMi ibell be 
to eO reoee elUce , 

(b) Invoke the oood ofltoee of the Ooloale) 
OOce end Of tbe OoveraBMat of Kenjre 
to eeoartoK the eoneeni of the Saro* 
PM OoHBiu^ to the eetabllehaent 

(c) oppoee the great of reeponelble mvam* 
■wot to Kenjre or of enj Inalftnilimi 
leedliig op to It ; 

(<0 oi^raee the eeuUlalHnent of e Oentret 
Counelt on the Itaee proponed by Sir 
Seaiael Wiieon . 

(«) demeod. to ceee of the eetebUehmmt 
of eooee lodi bodjr that the anofltalel 
re pr ee en teUvee Irani eeeh p ni v to oe 
ehottld todnde en edegaete nnmbtr of 
Indleat ; 

(/) edvooete the oonttanenee of the ofliolel 
nulorlty to Uie Legtiletive OooaeU of 
Keaye. 

<y) deaiead that the cepreaenlatlon of 
oatives la the Keaye leghdai 
Ooaadl elioold be by aetivw or by 
Baropeane end ladleaa to eqoel prtgror- 
tione. 

Thereafter meetinge of tbe Standtog Bmtoni- 
Uon Committee were held and the dedeloo 
arrived irt by tbe OovemniMBt of Indie wee 
eommaokated to Hie Mafeety’e OovenuBeat. 

The reported Sir Semnel Wllaoa wee paMhbed 
on the 5th Ootobor 1M9. Another meeUng of 
Mae ame field 


) Steading Emigratloa < 
m thereeHar to eoneU 


J to Hie 

lfa|etoy*e Oovnmmeiit on tbe entdeet. 

The oonototlotte of Hie JCeJee^'e OovemaHat 
ee rogetde etoeer nnloa to Eaet AHton were 
pabUsbed to lone, 19S0, to the fom of a 

WhHa Pnpar end It wee uiaoonead that t^ 

woald be eabmltted to a Joint Oommlttee of 
the two Hooeoi of Perflaaunt. In aaoontoaoe 

wKh thin dedeloo n Beleot Com mit tee waeeet 

np to Hovember, IbSO. The Oovemmnot of 
India eommatiWted their vlnwe to a deMatch 

to tbe Bematery of State for ladle on the 

aoheme eat oat to the WMbe Ftoer toeofer ne 

It aflneled the Indiea popaiatioa to Seat Alrloe, 

With the permlaelon of the Joint Saieet 

I Of PejileiDettt they atm dfpnted the 

‘ I T. 8, Sdnmea Snetrl, P.O. 


BMt 1 


end eiaeldate to tbe oottree of oral examfneUoo 


netomary to refer to him. TheSdeot Oommittee 

exmnined Hr. Sedrtto Jaty*mi« 
file report of tbe OommHIee wee pohlUmd 
dmoHanenoely to Kagtond, Kato iSton nnd 

deilmme of Ini MajeelrB Govemnent on tbe 


reoommendatloiie ol tbe Committee togelhw 
wttb eertato eorreepoodeooe erletog from the 
report of tbe Committee were aleo elmilnrly 
pabUM on tbe Mtb Aagact» IMS. 

Ac regardi the gaeetion of Ctoeer CTidmi, 
Hie Meieety'c Ooverament have accepted the 
view of the Jotet Oomitottee that apart ftM 
ooneldarationa arleing out of the llandetoty 
poettion of the Tanganyika Territory, the tbne 
ftae not arrived for taking any tor'reaiohing 
ctep In the direrUtm of the fonual Vnioa ol the 
Mveral Seat Airtoen Hepeodenolen. 

There wen no important development to 
regard to thu gueailon until 1085 whm owtato 
•eoilone to Kenya attempted to revive the 
pueal lor doeer Cnkin, JSarly that year an 
unolBoial oonlfsiettOB of Kuropoami, bald at 
Aruaha, waa reported to have exprtHwed tha view 
that etooe 1081 ctrettmaUDooe bad changed ao 
rapldiy a« to Inatlfy a levofaal of the Joint 
Comnuttee'a dodalon and that immediate 
etepe ahotild be taken towardi the Clamr Union 
of Kaet Africa. A ‘‘Meroorandom on Uakm'* 
waa alao forwarded to the Searetary of Btata lor 
the Colonlea by the Buropean Bleded Membora* 
Organioatlon of the Kenya 1/wialailvo CoimeU, 
Hb Maleatya Uoverainent did not, however, 
oonatder that there were adequate i^unda for 
reopening an enquiry Into the mattere which had 
been ao carefully Invcatlgated by the Joint Beloet 
Commltiee aa recently as 1031. This declaloo 
la contained In Ur. Malcolm MaoDnnidd'a 
deapatoh, dated the 12tb Ooinhfsr, 1035, to Hla 
Kxoellency the Qovemor of Kenya which haa 
beni nublnhed In all the oountrlea oonoemed. 

PrancliiB*.— Aa rogarda trandilao,Hla HaJeaty*s 
Oovemment atated to the White Paper of 1030 
that "His Majesty’s Govemmont are of the 
opinion that the eatabllahment of a common roll 
la tbe object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchlae of a olvlllxatloo or education 
oharaotor open to all races." to 1081 tbe question 
of frandilM waa alao referred to the Joint Beleot 
Committee of l*arllament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
disouadim the argnmonta that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Commit stated to para. lUO of ^hetr 
report that It would be tmpractloible under 

present oonditloiis to advocate the adoption of tho 

system of common roil representation In prefer' 

ence to the existing system of election ’ The 

Secretary of State for the (Jolontes accepted tbe 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
to tbe matter. 

■tohtobds —The Joint Beleot Commlttaa 
filament, wbiefa was appointed to con* 
skier the question of Closer Union to Bait 
Africa bad recommended that " In view of tha 
nerv o naaess among the native popaJatiott 

aa regarda tbe land question a fun and antlKHr- 

Itatlve Jnqnlry should be undertaken tounadJato* 

ly Into the needs of the native pt^latloiL 

pr ese n t and prospective, with respMt to UoA 

within or without tbe reserve held sitiMr on 

trSml or on individual tenure/' la A|vfi. 

1082 , a Commission wm acoozdlagly appomea 
by HU Hajsstys Oovernment and tba twsu 
a i n h rsnea of tba Gommlssioii toOhi^ tba 
Mhwtog: 
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‘ To deflna the are* known at the High- 
lands wlttitn which pcnons ol Bnropean 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White l^per of 1923/ 

The Commission In their report, which was 
published in May 1934, rcoonunended that the 
boundarke of the Kuruitean Highlands should 
he safeguarded by (>rder'in'(k)UucU so that the 
KurojHwn oommuulty might have the same 
meaMtro of wjourlty In regard to land as the 
(Vnnmlssion had r<‘<‘ooiniundcd for tlie natives 
His Majtisty's (iffvenunent announced tliat they 
AtHMiptod this rcoomincndation of the Land 
Commissloo 'riiu Indian oomniunity was 
perturbed by tills anuoiinccmonias the propped 
Ordrr-in (Viuiul] would give statutory effect to 
reslTictkns which were originally considered 
necessury on grounds of udmiuistrativo conveni- 
ence and represontalious were made to Ilk 
Majesty’s flovommont both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community Hu 
Orf1cr-ln-(k»uncll hud been pnimulgated till the 
end of 1937 , but the XM>sltion as It affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
fioin the Mpoooh of the Hecretary of State for 
tlio Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 — 

‘(a) WliAl is eontcmjilsted, arising out of the 
reoomnictidutlons of tlio (Morris-farter) U»m- 
m^kin, Is the Issue of two Ordors-ln-Coiiniil 
There art\ of courae, Jimuy other things arising 
out of tliuse recomweudtttiuus, hut Uio tsdnlM 
whleli ha>e boon raiiKHl are ciiiiily ixmcernod 
with Uioui 0rders-iu-<k)uui'll One of them is Ui 
defliio (ho lK)undurii« of thoHu |S4rts of tlio 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non- 
imtho oecunatiou, and (b) J want U» make it 
clear tluit ibore is to l>o noiiilng lu either Order 
imtiosiug any legal dlsabUity against IndUus or 
against any ihutsou" ou the grouud ot rare, oolotir, 
creed ot aoytliiug else i^siuslly I want to make 
it clear that (lie cxistlug adminisiTat he prac- 
tice, whicli was first laid down by IajcU KIgIn U 
to bo continued I wlsli Uiat to bo uudentood 
clearly both in India and ohmwhere Tlw 
oxlstiug admlnistratho pructloo of Uie Kenya 
Government which lias huen followed since 
1009 wrlll ivintiuue, lu the urea demarcated as 
the Kuropoan area nut by law, not by any- 
thing In the Order-iu-tXiunoll, but as a matter of 
admlnistjratlou that practice wlUrxiutluue in the 
future aslu the past. There will beuo legal 
colour bar.' 

In spHe of proG'sts from the Goterumeut ol 
India and the Imal Indian couiuuiuHy. the 
Order-ln-t ’ounell routemplated in the at>o\e 
anooancement ihaued in Febimrv, liKlu 
Though the Order docs not ouutaln a dufluitluu 
tlie • privileged poaltiou ’ whkh pexsous 
of European descent are lia\e withlu the 
tcrrltorla) limits to be included In the Hiijdilaods, 
Ills Majesty's Oo\crument have made It clear 
that there Is no intention of changing Uie 
Mmluhitratlve practice which has boon fullowed 
for many years with regard to alienatlou and 
transfer of land lu Uw Highlands. This decislou 
lias caused profound disappointment to ail 
wcUons <d Indian opinion both in Kenya and 
in liytia. in particular because of the mmereiioe 
which it accords even to nun-BriUsh sohjects 
of European rat^. 


Lowfawfls.— Suhseiittoiit to the announeniMsat 
made In the House of Conunona In 1924. in 
connection with the ‘ Luwlatuls.* the 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Qoveruraent of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with idea. 

Apart from the major pnibiciiis ontlined above, 
other questions have also been causing csoncem 
to the Indian oommuntty in the colony Tlie 
most important of these «tv (1) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Prodnoe and (lijthe Transport Control Ordinance. 
The former hill sought to regulate tlie selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to eiuuiro (X>o- 
irol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to Uia 
Malesty’s Govemmont by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain rcs|KN ts 
and itecame law in 1933. It was brought into 
force from the let January, 1936. 

Tlie Kenya Tranaport Control Bill which was 
{Missed last year was Intended to give effect to the 
rooommcDdatloiu of the Kenya Transport ('o- 
onlfnatioD Committee which was ajtpolntcd in 
1935 to Investigate and oonskler the oiwirabtltty 
ol aMirdinating and regulating ail forms o*f 
ttauH))ort lu the colony The Indian 
inemhrra of the Kenya L^lslative ronoell 
objected to the priueiplc of tlio Bill as In 
the attempt to prevent wasteful comfivtition be 
Iwi'eii the railways and other fomib of transpoit 
in Keny'a, tiny felt tliat the (unsklerahle Interests 
of Indians lu the trans|M)rt imliisiry would be 
utfecGfl adversely The other main ot>Jectk>UH 
were directed against the oompofiltion of the 
TransfKwt Licensing Board and the pro^islou 
ndat big to the grant of exclusive licences The 
hill bus now become law and an Indian has 
been appointed to the Transport Licensing 
Board. 

Ill the Lvtter lialf of lU'iS and (he l>eglnulng 
ot 19JU, til© Keu\a Indians were interested in 

(I) the immlgratlou of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Kenya Immigration Kestrtctlon Ordinance and 

(J) the rejireseutatloD of tlio Indian community 
tin the Kenya Immigration Board AH these 
three uueetlous wen‘ connected with one another 
lu some form His Majesty’s Uovemment had 
under consideration a Mhcme for the settlement 
of a small duiuIxt of Jews in tlm Kenya High- 
lands The main objection of the Indian 
(ommuuity was tlist it would accord to foreign 
subjects within a Brlttsli C/olony privileges wiiich 
are denied to Britlsli Indian subjects As BL 
Majesty's Government were committed to a 
)iollry of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, It was not possilde to meet the objecUona 
of the Indian community in the matter. To 
prevent an infiux of destitute and undesirable 
imreigncm into the Colany as a ranilt of the 
international situation In Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was eiitabllab^ in October, 
1938 The Ihiaid was to advise the Commis- 
sioner ot Pidke on such matters as may be 
referred to it in connection with taimigratlon 
into Kenya but it was not Intended that it 
ehotthl consider or advise npon anya^ieefe of 
Indian Immlgratkm. KeverOMtow H was felt 
that the Indiaa comrotmity whkh ia vitally 
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tnUsTMied tn the otMupositioo of tho popaUikA 
and tli« econowio ile^etopfueut of the C(douy 
Rboald be repreeenied on the Board. Kepreneti- 
tationa were made to Ills Majesty's Ooverument 
in the matter and the result of the repreaenia- 
tlons is awaited. Tlie objectlona to Ute Keuja 
ImmifcratloD Modetctloii UiU centred rouiKl two 
provisions of the BUI — (i) the pro> islon auUto* 
rising the Immigration Officer to require an> 
intending Immigrant. wlu> is wiUunit any vlsibfo 
means of suppr^ or is likely to l)econie a pauiier, 
to ghe security by Itoud to an amount not 
exceeding £&iNi . anti (u) the provision altering 
Uio fieriod of 12 mouths. wiUiin whMt an iuteud- 
ing immigrant lum to prove that Im Is not a 
prohlbit4Ml Iniiuigrant, to any period Uie Immi- 
gration Offit^ nia) tlx in his discretion Though 
these clauses were lutciuietl to apply tmly to 
immigrants from Europe, the Indian ctimmunliy 
thought ttiai they might at any time lie apnlieti 
to Indians also These objections are receiving 
tl»p attention of tlie ^io^e^nmcDt of tlie t'ol<m> 
and His Majest> 'a tloverninent 

Tamtawffi^ — adjoining mandated 
territor) tA Tanganvlka, the Indian community 
were deeply ioiu'crued at the rumoured transfer 
of tlie territory to < Germany Their views in 
regard to this subjeit aire commuiikjstcd by 
tlio tiu\crumciit of Imila to Ills Majesty’s 
(io\ eminent 

Natal — Out of a total population of about 
18.000 iDilian immigrants in Natal In 1937, 
approximately 27,000 or 71 p«‘r rent are (accord- 
ing to the 1937 report of the Prote<*tor of I mini 
grants In NaUl, Just published) In employment 
in the Proviocci. and nmny, in addition, an* 
fanning on their own account and ratTying on 
other trades There is, iwywe'or. cituslderabh 
unemployiMont in and around Durban 

Of those in cmiiloN nwnt, the targowi number, 
about e.UOO, are io the sigtar iaduatry The 
next largest number are In tlto corporate bodies, 
which provide rmydoy^nent for over 2,100 
Miscellaneous induatries and cnploymcni as 
domestic servants aocount for 6,tlM, ami Uw, 
coal and railways employ ronghly 1,760 

The average rate of wages paid on the estati 
is 42x Cif t>cr month. sHtb food, accommo- 
dstbm. medical attention and lucdicln* free of 
charge 

The total number of Indians empioyod In 
coal-mines In Natal during the year was l,8g&, 
of whom 657 were men, 345 women and the rest 
children 

The wages on the lines remained about the 
•aut) as tieforc, namely, UHd. or 2# ffif per 
shift, with food, medicine, nuslical sttefitfon 
and quarters free. 

The number of Indians in Natal on Slst De- 
cember 1937 was approximately 171,000, of 
whom 88,000 were lial«. 28,000 letualessnd 
the rest etdUnn. Of the 171,000 about 2«,fi00 
Tcpment the original immigrants md 144,000 
an Natal born. 

There were 274 more tiirttis nad 108 leas 
tleaUn during 1937 than in the prevloua year, 
tnrftnalBg the Uith rate to 4879 per mille and 
death rate to 14 15 per mille Tbs eorrespooding 
flgm of 1985 wen 48 84 and 15^1, we* 
peetiweiy. 




I The death rate in 1037 is the lowest for Uio 
taat six yenre. There wer# no arrivals du|ln|t 
the year, emigration to Natal having 6e<m 
stopM by Urn Indian Act of 1911. The total 
number of Indian imrolgraata who returned Vo 
India during the year waa 832, of which 110 
were sent to India from diffsnuil parte of the 
Union under the Asatsted Embgwtion Boheme. 
Tlwuumber of Indian children attmdlng the 
schools, both Ooveroment and aidtsi, Is about 
22,500 out of a total ehiklrm popiUaVkHi ol 
104,600, thus bringlnff Uw percentage to 81. 

(8) Fill ami Brttifli Galnnn.—Xmlgntlon 
to Fljt waa stoppeti in 1917. under Nttle 
16 (B) of the IMeiiee of IndU (OousoUdated) 
Kuka Id porauanoe of the geoMal poltey of 
stopping reeniitmeal under the Indmtnred 
aystera of emigratloa. With a view to seeuri, U 
pOMlble, a renewal of emlgraVtoii to the Wkmf, 
an ueofBcial mtealon eompoeed of the filshap m 
P olyneeta and Mr. Bankloe. Keeelver-Omiera} to 
the FUl Oovenunent. arrived In India tn Deeem* 
ber 1910. and tnbmitted a asbeme of ooloafoao 
Uon, which was ralerred to a eommlttee of the 
Impiulai Legislative Ooondl on 4th Fekruary. 
1920. To secure a favounOile reception tor the 
miseion the FIJI Uovernment eaneslled all o«t« 
standing indentures of Hast Indian labomrura 
from 8nd January, 1980, and also announeed 
their intention to take early roeasuret to prniide 
for the representation of the Indian eommunlty 
on the Leglslstlve Oouoidl on an el<K^ve bails 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendationa made by ttie Oommlitee the 
Government of India Informed the minion in 
March, 1920, Uiat they would be willing to send 
a Committee to FIJI provided that the Govern* 
ment of Fiji and toe Beereta^ of State lor the 
Colonies would guarantee that *' the position of 
the emigranta in their new home will in all 
rmpeota be equal to that of any other elate ol 
His Maiemy's sobjeota resident io FUL" In Juiy, 
1920, the Ooveromeiit of FUi Iniarroed the 
Beoretary of State for the Colonies of their 
wiUtngnea to give the pledge, subject to bis 
approval. Arraagementa with regard to the 
contemplated d^utatlon. however, were post* 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
anoouDcemnit ol Lord Miner's pohey ha regard 
to Indiana in Kenya, and the doshabtUty of 
consultiDg the new LoKlalatare in India. After 
eemeuRation with the 1^1 Govtgnmeot as to tho 
terms of referenee and personnel of the depute* 
tkm, an aonounemnent was made on the 87th 
June, 1921. But owing to the Inability of the 
two Indian memberit Mewrs. Srinivasa Bastrl 
and Hlrdaynath Kunxru, who had been noniJ* 
Dated to join the Committee whleb as ftnsOy 
csonstltated eomdsted of Messrs. FenkatapMi 
Bajo, O L, Corbett, Gorlnd Babal Bhama, and 
Limttmant 8 nfaMam-nd'dln Khan did not 
reaob FUl until the end of January 1982. 

The labour troubles in FIJI In the years l92(hSl 
had produced an imexpeetM result in India, The 
Government of FIJI eaneelled ths Indentures of 
Indian iabouieis, as from Jaatiary 1980, wtitls 
arraagementa were made for tbs early te p s iits * 
tton of aucb of them as deslfud to retnm to 
their own eonnWy. In eonseqneoce, Iniis 
numbers left FIJI Many antvid In India oom* 
parativelv destitute ; while edbers, who were 
eokmlal bom or whose long luMdencs In tbs 
eotoolee hsd seadeied them unit lot ths old 
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•odal «on<Utiof», foand tbentrim vfcfeuly ovt 

of pUM»-~lii<le«<l foreiftiien — la tbefr oiro eoQii> 

try. BetarMd «iiika«iite fraa otber «irto&kf 

ftlao, b^g in difteuttlM ovtef to Um onfoToar- 

aide eoonomlcfltiudloo In ladin, itfongly 

to itttnrn to Um tonltoiiM irom whleh thsy had 

eome. Dnring iii 0 aarly part of lOSl. from all 

pant* of ludlatlwmwai aM^y drift Of daitltvln 

and diitrMied labonrort la tbt direetion of 

Galoatta where they hoped to find ehlpe to take 

them back to the eotonlM la whldi they were 

eeitaia of work and livelihood. At the eatneet 

npceMntatlon of the Fiji Oovemment, and after 

foileoaealtatlon with repreieniaUve pobUe men, 
arrangemente were made to relax the emlgratloa 
reetrietion In favonr of tboee ladlaae who were 
boro and had property in any oolooy, ae well as 
of enob near relatione ai they dealM to take 
with them. Admirable work waa done among 
tbeae dietreaaed peraone by the Bmlgrante. 
Friendly flervlee Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the appUcatlont 
of repatriated Indiana dealronB of retnrolng to 
Fiji. Ihe Qoverament of India gave diaeretloa 
to thia Committee to permit pecaona who eonld 
f had been la Fiji to reian there 


|wroro that they li 


bhev 10 dealNd. The looal fabonr eondltloaa 
•tlmiuided the return of theee nnfortnaate 
people by giving them aealeted paaaagee. The 
teglBlatlve Aiaemhly had made a grant of 11.000 
for tha malntenaaoe of theae labonrait. nnttl 
aneh time aa they wept able to find work and 
•ettle down In India. The depoiatkm from 
India left FIJI on tha Srd April, lOtt, 
and eabmttted Ha report to the Ooveroment of 
India, It hat not been pnbltahed. 

In Fabroary, tOtO, Lettera Patant nndar 
which the eonaUtutlon of the FIJI lagtalativa 
Council waa reviaed were leaned. Provlalon 
waa naade, fnler alia, for the tiaetton of threa 
Indian meabera on a oaamunal baala. On 
tba 5th November, 1029, one of the Indian 
aeahera moved a reaoluUon reooBaaimdiag the 
adoption of a common electoral roll In place of 
the axlatlng eommonal one. The roacdatloa 
eraa aupixMrted by the three Indian rnembma 
and onpoaed by the reat of the Council Including 
the eleeted European ud nominated Fijian 
membera. Aa a jproteat againat thla vote, an 
three Indian mmnbera rerigaed their aeata and. 
no Indian having aubaeqneotly offered himaelf 
(or election, the aeata remained unflUedthroufdi* 
rot the tile of the Coundl. A frerii eleoUOT 
wnaheid during 1ftS2 and aa a raralt two Indian 
mattituaaolm retnraed their renreaentativea 
lK» the OmiaoU, bnt no mmdldate offered hlmtelf 
tor alflotkm from tha third oonitttuenoy. 

In 10S5, the deoted Indian membera of the 
Lcglelative Oounrtl advocated a ayatem ofnmnl' 
uaton In place ot the ayatem of eleoUon and the 
propoaal waa oppoaod by the local Indian Aaaocl- 
ktloa Knropi^ opb^ waa divided. The 
Soveroment of India anpported the principle nf 
Blectlon and made reprea ent a tl o n a to Hit 
Maioidy*# Gov«amn«nt. The dedalim of Hli 
RfaJ««ty*B Qovernmont la contained In the dea> 
pat^, dated the 20th 109^ addreaaed the 

Moretary of State for the Cokmiea to the OoveriH 
nent ol Itji. The main polnta of the ‘ 


(a) (be Fijian repreaentatlvea aheayd be aehw 
wd aa heretolcan, ets., by the Oovornor from n 


panel rabmltted by the Gnat Coonoll ol Kattva 

Chiefs; 

(b) some of the Smopean and ladlaa membera 
should be dected and the others nominated ; 

(e) the clreuBoatuioea were such as to make It 

impoaaible to arrange for representetkin of the 

three aeoikma of the popolatloo by roeana of a 

groeral franohiae. The Legialative Oounett 
anottkl ooatktt ai the Ckivernor, Id oflictal mem* 
bera, 5 European members IS to be eincted on a 

eommonal fiianohlse and S to be nomlmried), 6 

Fijian membem (all to be aeleetod aa at fweaent) 
and 6 Indian members (S to be elected on a 
eommnnal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Council aa newly conatltiyed 
root in Bcj^mbcr 10S7. 

Another Important matter which is attracting 
attention la nut of land tenure. Indiana ex- 
perience a number of practical dUScuHiet 
ccomected with Ute leases Und and the 
admlidstratlon of the land law and they have been 
brought to the notice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Government of India 
In September 1030, the Connell of Chiefs 
cd Fiji agreed that all lands (Including loasoa) not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijian owners 
slKNtld be (^ned for aettlement : that to further 
this end a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into and to determine the amount of land 
ne^ed for proper development by the Native 
owners, and that all land (iueludli^ leased) not 
so required should be banded over to the Govern- 
ment to lease on behalf of the Fijians. The FIJI 
Government has not so far appointed the Com- 
mittee asked for by the Council of Cbiefa and the 
position in regard to Indian land tenure la 
unchanged. 


Arttlih G«tou< — The Indian popolntloa 
In this colmiy bakmg almost aoUroV to the 
labouring ekwaea and thsir griavaaess ara mainly 


Towards tha and of 1919, a deputa- 

tlott couaiatiag of tba Houlala Dr. J. J. Nunaa, 
Attoney-GsAnal, and Mr. J. A. L u c khoo, 
a promlnaot Indian who waa a member of the 
combined eonii, vlittad India to put forward a 
acbema for the eoloutofion of BriO^ Oulana by 
I of emlgntfam from India. This waa 
Inad by a OommlUf at tba Indian Legli- 
latme. wfal^ advlaed that a depotaUco be aant 
from In^ to lavasUgsta eondwonsmk tha spiri„ 
Owfaif to eartain nnfoiaaeen droumatanaas It 
waa not found poirihle to woeead with tha pro- 
poaal until 19i^ when a wputatlou o o w ni iitnf 
of Maaaif . Mlai, Xaatiaga and Tlvary viritao 
Brittah Oulana. Mr. Kaatten waa a former 
member of the Indian CtvU terrioa who had 
ratiiad from tha poet ol Dliaolmr of AthoMon. 
Bombay ; Dtwan Bahadur F. Xaeava Filial 
waa aa elected mambat of tlm Madna LagUnttve 
OouacU of whkh ha was alao Tlea-Fkmddeat : and 

Mr. TIvnry wna a member of the aamm^ 


Boema 
elal Wallnia Work i 


J mrm0mf 

the Halted Frov&oaa. 
tepocta of the daputatlon wan jpohiUwd on tha 
£lat of January 1924. Tow^ tha and ol 
■umth n daputatlon from tha Ontay of 
Oulaan, ooSEgd flh Joaaph Muaam jtt , 
and tha Hon. Mr. i, 0. iMhfaoo, K.CLniriM 
in India tor farther dl a n u arion a. Ihoflinntfng 
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Bmlintiini OonunlUfi 
w tported ( 

tooltawd to 


B OonunlUfw ot ttie ladlaa UgUlatvni 
tod ttoit «Ule they mM bo 

' wttb tofoor the ootonlMlhMi 

edmiM ivt fonrofd by tbe depotothm. they 
would, before iMldiig uy dedulto reeoonneado* 
tkm, nke the Goeeraineat of lodie to depoto »a 
oflBtoer to Britleh Golem to report on eeiteln 
mettor. Konwer Meherel MJl., OXV., 
Bar-et-Iew, wee deputed lor ible purpoee. 
He proeeeded to thet Ookmy in Bej^nber 
t92t. Hie report wee reodeed on febraery 
1st. IfM, end pabtMwd. He mede 
eerieln orltIctsBe end suneeMone end the 
whole metier wee thus eetweetorlly eettled. 
The edonisetlon lobeme hee not yet oome into 
operetloo ee the Ookmiel Govemmeut ere not 
In e poflHlon et preec n t to efiord the ooet which 
H involvee. 

In Herd) 1928. following epeolel inqulrire 
by the Colonlel Oflioe, reports eppeered 
In tbe press thet e bill hed been iotrodueed in 
the Bouse of Oonmone empowering His llejesty‘t 
Goeenment to elter the oonetltutlon of 
firitieh Oniem by Order in Oooncib Tbe 


eheagee erentnelly introdoeed by the BriUeh 
Onism (OaneUtotkin). Order in Ootmcll IMIL 

did not Involve eny di fl s r en t ie tion mptlmi 


Qot in eny wey iaftinue tbe 
peeiBi desleretory Otdineaee 
by tbe Ooloolel Oovimuneot 


Indlens end dM not _ 
provIsioQs of the epe^ 
which wee passed by tbi 
in 192S end whkh coofere aqnellty of eteins 
on dl penone of Beet ladlen teoe resident in 
the Colmy. 

Nothing Importent el>out the Indien com- 
rotmity in thet colony wee tmerd till Septomber- 
Oetober 1935, when there wero lebow disturb- 
eocee on ceriidn sugar eatates. A ComniliMtou 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire Into 
and report on (e) the reuses which led up to the 
disturbances aud (b), inUtr alto, tho coiKlltion of 
labour on sugar estates , and to advise on Um' 
measures noc^*esary to obviate the recurrence of 
slmUar disputes From the report of the Com- 
misalon, which waa pubtlshed In Deeember 1030, 
it wouM appear that the dbdbrbanees were 
primarily of an economic character end were 
Inspir^ by grievances snd disabilities which tho 
Oommisslon found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident There Is rea- 
son to suspect that the iwaltJon of tbe Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in the Iasi 
few years The ahidHIon of tbe Indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as thtaga are at 
present tbe Indian labourer no kmger enfoys the 

measure of security inovldcd by tho I^lgr^^ 

Ordinance in mgaM to pay, hours of work and 
other benefito and the superrislon of the Tmml- 
srathm cdBi^ in his retotion with the plantation 
anihorillea In order to remedy this atato of 
afbdrs, the Commission has reoomsieoded ; 

(0 tbe ereatkm by Government of some 
authority with such powen as are eowidered 
for the eoS^ satogua^lng of tte 

tatanetsof boChemptoyedandemploycf; and 

(«) the revision of the ^ ^ 

Enployexs and Serr^ Ortinyw to 
the wdit tA man modem c onceptions of 
theteiatloiis nd empl^^. 

i« a teaulL the BrlHiA Outana Oowenonent has 
l^y|Mtlried a Commiiriooer of Laboor and the 


other recommeudatlons are, ft Is underslood, stitf 
under consideratkm. 


West ladtos Royal rssnmtsrieu -The dyt> 
Sion nf His Hafeotrs Govturument to apMdnt a 
Royal Ootnmlssloo to conduct a romprslienslvq 
survey of the social and eemiomle pfobtewi 
affecting the group of the Weat Indhui Cohmlea 
was annunneed by the BecreUu'y of- Mtato Ibr 
the Ooioalci in the House of CXimmnni on the 
14th June. 19S8, In the course of the debate 
on the ibionlal Office vote daring which dis* 
cttsaton largely centoed around conditkuw In the 
West Indlea. The atdual terms of the Oommls* 
ston (which were announced In the House of 
Oommona on tho 28th July) were (he fbtlowing 
** To lnvf»t.lgate social and eoonomio 
nnndlUotm In the Harbs^os, llrlilsh Guiaiw. 
Hrttlsh Honduras, Jamaica, leeward Jslanda, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and 'Wlndwiird Islands 
ami matters connected therewith and to make 
reoommcttdatloua " 

In view of tlie large iiumlMur of Indians In 
Janubw, Trinidad and British Guiana and Gie 
importance of the Indian caae hi these terrttcwles 
being pro|Mrrlv pivseiited before tiic Koyal 
rummlaslon, the question of safeguarding the 
Interesta of Indians engaged the attention of the 
Government of India. As a result of represeftta- 
tbna made by them, they were abio to secure 
ths approval of His Midiwty's Government to 
the deputation of an otneer to represent their 
views before the Oominlssloti and to aaslsi 
Indians In the West Indies In the jiresentatlon 
of their case Hr. J D. Tyson, t’ B K . J 
who was secretary to tho Ut, Hon'ldo V 8 
Brinivssa Hastrl, PC. II , when Uto latter 
wont as tile first Agent in the Bnkm of South 
Africa, and subsoquontly represented (he Govern- 
ment of India bel^ the Joint Helect Committee 
In Booth Africa on the Transvaal Asiatics land 
Tenure Amendment BUI in 1030, was the ofttoer 
chasen In this oonnocilon 
% Hr Tyson sailed from Bonilwiy on the 
Srd December, 1988, and arrived In Jamaica on 
Hie 5th January, 1039 The Oommisslon had 
finished taking evldenoo In Jamaica early in 
December ami so he waa mahUy concerned wBh 
collecting data for presenting necessary suppie- 
mentary evidence to make the Indian case nKM« 
eomptete and comprelicnsivc In Brtilsb 
Galana and TrlnMsd, m was able to accompany 
Indian delegations when they appeared bwore 
the ComnUasloD and helped hi efucldatlng their 
vtewpolttt where necessary. Me also wvo 
evidence before the Royal Commlsslcin on bman 
of the Government of India regarding ladtoto 
In Jamaica. BritHh Oulatm and Trinidad. 
CkmnndMion oonclnded taking evidence 
wards tbe end of March, 1939, and their Report 
haa not yet been paUkdied. 


(4) OTHER PARTE OP THE EMPIRE. 

Cuflmi mwA Mutayu.— The Govemment «f 
India matnUln their own agents In Ceytoa and 
Malaya. 

The quoethm of the ftgation of a standard 
BiuD wage for India catote labonrors In C«^ 
nd Malaya has been the subl^ «tf negotWadOU 
between the Govermnent of India the 
Golmiial Oovemaenta ever since the ejarigratJon 
(rf Indiaa tobour to the C(dotilee f or tite purpoto 0^ 
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tuWitiQed wcvk wim dmcUrc*! Uftftd io IttiiS urMler 
ttie firuvliitotui of tb« Ijidbui Bmigratloo Act, 

ms. 

GtjrloB — A iuitii«fa( Uiry HctUcmcnt rru»r<UiM{ 
the itiHiklurd wauij and other (WiMbuiillQK quna* 
ttom aff«wilfUt tn« Intcrc^ uf labourt^ra waa 
arrived at in 1U27 and the hfgiidatiou io ^ivc clltrt 
to it waa iNiaacd by the Oylmi LtiilMlativo C<Mincll 
in Dooeniix'X, 1U27, aa Uh^ ‘Indian Jjabour 
Ordinaure No 27 uf 1U27.* The atandard ratca 
of wagiMi agreed up<m were lniro<iuced aitti 
from the let January, 192U In vU-w of the 
('onaklcrabiu fall in the coat of Hvlng and the 
nreearloua condition of tiie rublier and tea indiia* 
irita during the alump, Um* ratea of wagea in mkl 
ami low (ountry eatab^a were rrdUKHl mrly In 
tiKiM!i in «p-<'Otiiitry t»«li»g left intact A 
further reduition in wagea took plme in 1U33 in 
view of th(* did/'rloratioii in tim uoaltlon of the 
rublnir ami tea induatrk'H. Wlille agri’^dug to 
th*^^ |>roiK«ala, the lioveriuneiit of India atipu- 
bU4*d that tiit‘ rtHiuetlfniH HlioiUd Ijc trenb*<l a^ 
Btrietiy temiKirary aitd emergent and revlhkm of 
rules on the upward gnule Mhoutd be cuoHiderod 
as soon oa the iuduxtrles revived 

Ah MHin aa tliere wuh n revival of itiese industries 
towards tiie middle of li)H3, the (loverumeiit of 
India tinwiu'd for ttn' renbirntlou of uage cuts and 
tim rab^a in foree prior bi the re<luellona of 1933 
Were restori'd wlU» effect from the l»t June. 193-1 

tiiiine Rei»ieml»er, 193ri. tlu're luis iMHjn little 
or no roejniltniimt of Indian lalanir owing bt 
the depreaaktfi In the tea and rulda’r InditHirlea 
]it Keptemlmr, 1937. wlUi an inort^se of pniS' 
perltv In these two Indnstrkvi, the demand from 
llm planb'nt for extra iuhour )M><'aine Inslstetit 
Tlielr miulirmetita were e«tiiuaU*il at 20.099 
lalKHirers. Imt the 0e%k>n tiovemment decided 
to iHirrolt the reerulUnent of oni> fi.OOO as they 
were anxloiiM bi alxstrb suttaNe latH>ur avallalde 
lor empkijnient The (Joveniment of Imlia did 
iKit feel justifliHl in (lenntttlng ret'ruitment 
uulm iwmie revision tif wagi>s was proinlaed and 
Indian eatate lalMmrers weo) aironknl the viUoKe 
Committee tVanehiae The |M«sltkm in regiurd 
to ilte village Coinmltt^M: fnuichiHO is explained 
In a later {taragruidi and the question of the 
revision of wagiw was nsx'iving the atteniioa 
of the Wage Boarda towards tlie end of 19:t8, 
Meanwlillo thero was no recruiUucut uf Indian 
labour fur tiie Ceylou estates. 

In 1930, aa a result <d a rcsulutkiu bt Uic 

litate tVium'U, Uk* t'-eykm Uovernnient aptM>tuh*d 
an Immigration CoiiuniHskm to rouskler and 
report up^ Um proldem of min-Ceylom'»H* wm-k- 
ers In Ceylon, particularly with a view U) Urn 
reatrletkm and effective control of ituinigraiion 
Into CeykH* of workers from other rottutrk*e. 
incindtag aasisted estate labtMin'rs Indians form 
the majority of the tmmIgrauU in CVoylon and 
they ttf«MM.'uUMi a mcniorandum toUH> Immigra' 
tiun Oommlsaiouer The report of the Oimmis- 
aioner was puMbhed In April. 1933 Tlte 
Oommbskmer came to tJm ronchiKkui that, 
although tu the abuenee stattstles K was not 
possible to estimate Uic extent uf Indian immt- 
gratioiL Ute immigrant came to share the 
wortc wdwn It was available and when it wws not. 
h« returned to his home , that the immigrant 
workers made possible an eooiiomlo and graeial 
advance whldi couM not have taken place 
then , that Indtaan did not onderent 


wages ; that the exliitaig nieana of conliol of 
inuttlgntion were snfHclent and thiA the rrutrlc* 
tlon fjf Indian Immigration for the protection 
of Ceyfonese employment was not pcactlcaMe. 
Tlie report is unda the examlnatwQ of the 
Ceylon Uovimment 

Another ploco of k'gialatton atfocUng Indians 
In ik'ylou was the VllUMte Commuuitles (Amend' 
ment) Ordinance. The amendment sooghi to 
enfranchise all persouH of cithtir sex other than 
Indian estab) labrntrcrs tlK reby giving the vote b> 
Europeans and llorgh4CS who were |irevloOH|y 
excluded This dlmriminatiou agaiiwt Indians 
rousid predest both in India and in Oylon 
\\ lih the oi»J« t <jf removing tie c harge id obvious 
rai lal disi riminatlon, the Kiandlng CommiUee of 
the Htab' Council mmlc an amendment b> the 
nroposiMl Pill which had the <ffett of exb mling 
the frant hise to tlMKw> inemtKrs of exreptAHi 
classes, i f , (Karoisans, Indians ami PurglMrs), 
wIm> pay laml tax. and po«s4 ss a spteifliHl area of 
lami (r» A( res) The praetlcal ctfei t of this wiiukl 
bi> btenfranrhlst Uk* great majority of Kttropi*ans 
and lUirghcrs and kave practically the entire 
Indian estate labour population wittnati 
tin? vote A furtlKT probwt was made to the 
tVylon (Jovernment by the Oovemment 
of India, who derided to stop the 
recruitment of lalsHtr for C^-ylon until this 
question was satisfactorily MdUtni The Pill was 
ftassed by the Htatc t^iuirll but was r«*s< rvrt| 
l>y His Kxcclk*ncy tin* UovenK»r of tVvkm for 
tlu' slgtilfiinlion of Ills Mak sty's fdt'usure 

With a view to meeting the diargr »)f racial 
discrlmlitatlm, the relevant rtause <if tlte Pill 
was ameiKk'ii so as b> exdudc all |at*onrerb 
resident <«i estabw, whether Ciylooese or Indian, 
from the village ronin»ltt<H' fraiiehlse The 
flrigliukl Pill and this amendment iieeanie law 
on 1st January, 1939 and It is felt tluit tleaigh 
de iwre dlserimlnatkm against Imlians Itas been 
it'inovwl, de farlo dtseriminatlon remains as a 
very largo Itody of Indian estate labourers till 
in iwactJee i»e exeludwl rn>m the village franchise 
while the effect upon Uie Ceylonese wlM be 
negtigible 

Malaya — lu Malaya, standard wa 4 n) rabi 
which were oousklcred HUltabic by buUi the Indian 
and Malayan Oovcmnteuts were introduced in 
c^srtain ' Key ‘ areas in 1928 The rates fixed, 
however, wore redurod by 20 per cent, with 
eOvoi from the ftth (X'tober, 1030, owing to the 
aruto deprt'sslun in the rubhtg* industry. Ilte 
tlovdg^nment of India accepted the propci^s tor 
the rednotkm in the wages but they represented 
to the Mala)au Uovemmuuis that all Indian 
labourors who wished to bo repatriated, either 
liccattsc tht'y were thrown out of employment, or 
bcenust' they wo?re unwllUng to w<Hrk on wages 
lower than toe standard rab^ should be repatri' 
ated free of coat As a result of this suggestloa, 
nearly 73,000 Ihdlaiw obtained 11^*0 rejsibistkm 
between August and December, 1930. All 
recruitment of Ubosir from India to Malaya, 
moreover, wwa idopped and only such jpecaons 
were assisted to em^prate to Malaya aa had left 
ibelr famillea there The deprtasioa in the rub- 
ber industry contteued through 1931 and 193S, 
but towards the ead of 1933 there was aaiqward 
trend in rubher price*. Thelgnresolrra8tria> 
tlon showed a steady decrcaae and It waa that 
there might be a shortage of tabour tf pcrte ca 
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eoaUnttcd to riKe. The Ifatoyaa Oovi^tmipiito (}overiuoc»t of Iniiii. Tk» MiUnytuk lV]«|EO< 
MeoixUiiidyn'<inest«dUteOciT<4rnmcfito(liM^ tkw. afirr Rtathig c«rt*ln objfottom lu inim 
pcnntt Uw reopeBliw of voluntary uMltied ml' nmnoMUm a^nrfil to diee toom bfHut ttio 
KTution from tktuth imlla to Malaya which wa« Malayan Oovcmmcnt^ (or examination on their 
rtopptMl in 1030 Aaalatcit eiufirralhui wa* rt*- rtium to Malaya The Malayan dele*rate» alio 
iumcd in May, 1031 and waa rcMhite<| hv a ainrcd to ha^'e the auiozrMtlon of the Indian 
'* quota ’* syatcm aublret to certain Rafeuuarda rciuTaentatlvca on cettaln (^bher ftolnta, e.e . 
Thia ^yetem was continued In 1934 and 1933 and Uie atatm of Indiana In the Mala\an Statee, the 
wasatunped from 1930 when voluntary aiui|«t«Ml ororhiton of adequate educnthmal (heittttee hu* 
crolgraUun waa allowt'd without a quota In Indiana of all cJaaMw. etc . examined by their 
1030 the tlovcrnnient of India Mmt a deputatiou Uovemment Future negotlatlona were to he 
conflatliUt of the &t Hun Y. S Srinivaaa Haatrl, continued by r«rTea|>nndenre and the flovem- 
PO,CH,wlthMr a 8 ivutman, 1.0.8 , aa hh ment of India ha^e addmwed Mie Malayan 
adviaer. to Main) a to examine the rondltlon of Onvemment on all the ladnta ralaed 


to fettorr tbo out whkh hul bm. Impoml bi wiu. aiiy m o aywtain «»- 

1930 In ao far as lulKHir employ<xl by them was; 
conreriiNl The eatatea immediately followed 

•lilt BTui «hi> atAniiara in fnnui <\n tiiM Antl'Induin riota of an alarmliiQ character 


ault awl the atandard rat»*a in force on the estates r-"V' 
were fiteil at -tScentafor men and SOfor women 

There wna wld.wpriad lalamr unrest towarda the tlVeV^lcti^aiid^SSiffm^IkSlui tfadt 


mlwH strut'k work and aa a result seeurH n vlahm 
struck wtirk in Novcitiirr. 1930. awl the Munk I- ” tnJrT wi Lol 

b- cents a Iiay to nusa uet laintun ra. witn tree . itntitrenw in 


in varloua d/^tricts towarda Urn end of 
and the l>e<riin*'n(( of AuKuat In a few 


auartltfwawirui^iM^ nalwreoTHinWhiular r^**^*^ nuuilf.irte<l lUelf in a orcuud outbreak in 

rates of wam s of aU laixmrcrs with effcot from thi* bwame "nwHniTe'llS and 

lat Mo/I h. 1937 Tlie Denuiatiiin returned to nwHjure ilufln« tlila prriotl awl 


1st Mofih. 1937 TIh* Deputatiiin returned to 'V, 

Iwiia in January, 1937, and rwoiiiinewl.-d the *^1 


immcHilate r.^atlon of (»«.• wau<^ ol rndlau TTo 

UtK«r..r. !,«« l..,,.l ,, A. . r..uU ,.l U,e "'I ^,‘^J 


iSh^iaw ■.;? 'iiTimi ■nur’inK" liwS*. b 

;£ At 104 .ni 711 n.|.omvriy, Tho 


tJovemment of Burma The tot^u mimi>er of 


1 property 
U eHtlmate^i lietween 18 and fil lakhs. 


Tlil^ restiirallon of waff es was however shfjrt- xiie serkma situatkm in Burma baetenwl the 
llviHl Tlie coni It km Lif the rul>ber industry dwlskm of tim Oovemment of India to send 
deteriorate sn<l tlie MaUyan (li>vemment .mt tbelr Affent wboiw apiaiintmciit was alrcody 
rtdiiceii tlie Wttfffii of the Iwllaii laNmrefs by lu yjMipf oontemplatkm Mr <’ A Henderstm. 
per , rnt with elfivt from the ,1st May^, I»3 h and (; 8 I , H’ 8 , « senkir f (’ H ofUcer fmm Madras, 
eimtemidated a further redortMn of 10 j»er cent ^,^1 temporarily appointeil ns Affent and he 
fr.iiu the 1st Aiiffust, 19»H Tbs (kiveroroent took over charffe of bis liuties Uiwards the end 
of India asked for a sCaCenicnt of (be reasons tar nf HeptcmfKT 1938 


the flrit reduetkm and rci|Ui!*t4‘d that, in the 


SSSSSd ^fbe"1S^Sd (V>mSI^ enquClljK 

KSnntJtorcr.,Ki U» 0<,v,n,A«..t“r Kto;"™* •'™* '•* 

lodU pnihlbtted. with effect from IMh June. 

1938 all assisted emiffratkm to Mala) a fur iliti Prrmnmtl — (1) Ttia Hon'bie Mr Justice 
nurpoae of unsklUod w<irk H B L Hrau^. M A , Bar'ttt-l.aw {t’hatrman ) , 

(2) U- Po Han. II A.. (Bar-at-Uw), member of 
WKJi a view to srtUIng Uaa differences that the Pnbllr Herv’lens ('ommlmkin, Burma . (3) 
had arlsni as a resuh of tlie stoppoffc of etniffra' Henator A Bahim of Maymyo , <4) B Khim 
tloo to Malaya and In order to dkKXMs other Mauuff Dwe, Pleader, Mandalay , and (f)) l>r 
oatstawUnff questions, the tkivemment of India M A Bauf, B A , B.C L , hh 1) (Bsr'at'*luw) 


r d the suKffcMtkjfi of the Malayan (lovem- MembiTS. F 8 V Domison, 1 1' H -^Setniartf 
that a ddefcatioa from Malaya aboukl} Ttrmrof refftmcf — 


aocemed the sufopwion ut tne Jiaiayan tiovem> 
romu that a ddeqatioa from Malaya aboukl 
visit India This (kkneatioo came to India In 
January, 1939, and dktcussed the varknu uoluts 
of intenwt with the Govemmefit of India. 
The Members of the Stand Ing Emlicratkin { 
CMumfttMi also met tho mcmlieni of the Mafaiyao 
deieffatkm and beard their views The main 
qnBstkm dlacusMd was that of the rates of 
wofpM of Indian lahourm In Molay'a. Oertoin 
proiioMla for a recakttUtkm of Mnndard wages, 
p^y on a Creah basis and partly on acoomit of 
the champed circuautances, wem made by the 


Ttrmr of rs/erencr — 

(1) to Inquire Into and rcfKtrt on 

( 0 ) Mm* cause* of the recent riot* In 
Borma , 

(&) the measure* and actions token by 
the piAlcie and chli ofliem dorii^ 
the riota; and 

(c) the loos of life owl prcqwrty and the 
dMecrstloo and dedrootkm of 
relfffbms edMcea and bil1ldlil«i 
daring the riot*. 
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(2) to nuike recommetuiatloiu for the irreven< 
tion of Rlmllar oomimtiial or rellgfcmfl 
disturbaocn 
In view of the Importmioe and urgency cX 
removfaig the underiylng catues of the riots the 
(^mittee Robroitted an Interim Beport which 
was imblisbed in January. 1989. Aoocnding to 
the interim Report, thouw the immediate cause 
or the occasion of the outbreak of the riots was 
the publication, or rather the dinoovery, cX 
Maung Bhwe Ilpl'i book which is alleged to 
have insulted the Buddhist religion, the real 
caufMM were ]>olitical, economic and social and 
lay deeper The unsatisfiictory oonditiorui of 
land tenure and the resultant agrarian discmi- 
tent, ttio feeling of uneasiness which exists in 
the mind of the average Bnnnan as to the future 
course of Indian Imniigratkui Into Burma and of 
its Hlect upon the economics and social life of 
the Burmese , marriages of Burmese women with 
Indian moslems and the activities of tlie organi- 
sations which ha' e for their motto * Burma for 
the Burniese * were, according to the Committee, 
some of the more important causes of the riots 
of 11)38 The Final Keport of ttie Inquiiy 
Committee was piiMtslied during April, 1989, 
and the Recommendations made in these two 
reports are receiving the attention of the Oovem- 
ment of India The questions under active 
consideration are (() oompensatlnn for loss of I 
Indian life and proj^rty and (tt> Indian Immippa- 
tiun Into Burma 


Zanalluiri’^-The small Proteotorate of Zan- 
xlbar, consisting of the two islands of Zansibar 
and Pinaba, has an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 235.000, 
These Indians are mostly Iraden, and the trade in 
oloves--of whlcl) Zansibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world's supply— is largely 
in tnelr hands No problems of any magnitude 
faoed this oommunity until July 1084. when a 
group of Decrees relating the trade in cloves 
and prolilbiting the free alb'nation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
lAri*l*tive Council of Zansibar and reo(*lved 
the assent of H U the 8ultau 

P. Bo great was the apprehension of the 
Indian community in regard to these measures 
that, after an unsuooeMful attempt to have their 
operattoa postponed, the Government of India 
deiMited Mr. K. P. B. Menon, 1 0 . 8 ., to vhtt Zani> 
Ibar and examine the elleot of the Decrew on 
IndJan Interests. Ibr. Menon exprened the 
opinion that (i) the olov* legislation, i.f.. the 
(Bovo Growers' Assoolatlon Decree and Qove 
Mxpoitera’ Decree, and (jD the Land Alienation 
Decree, were objeciionahle from the point of 
view of the Indian community. In regard to (t) 
he stated in his Bepeuri, whkm waa publWied m 
January 1935, that tta cMeot would be to drive 
from the market moik exporten of ok>vw and 
also mlddifsnen to the totmnal maikm, who as 
already explained were almost entirely Indiana 
8. After consideration of Mr. Menon's 
recommendations and the oomnunts of the late 
Rceldeot of Zansibar thereon, detailed comments 
on the Xiecreee were communicated to Hie 
Maieety’a Government by the Goverament of 
India. Eventually, aa a remit of their r e pr e - 
■eMaUons, His Maiesty'B Govemmmt dromed 
Mr. B. H. Binder, a dautwed Aocountam, to 
Zanxibar in April 1980 to review Ufe posM^ <4 


the Zansibar dove IfmliHtoy. With the eon* 
eunenoe of HM Mkledy's Ctovetameat tha 
Government of bidia deputed Mr. 0. 8. 

I.O.8., to act as an obadrver to ooimectkm mth 
theenqniry. 

4. Mr. Binder’s Eeport waa pnbHahed to 
November 1930 and he made the following 
recommendation for the control of the clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair prto 
to the producer and prevmting wide ftnctaatlooe 
of prices. 

(<) Internal BMrketliid —The purchase of 
eloves mould be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive depoetts of cloves 
being to the 0ist instance granted to ilu» C9ove 
Growers' Aamoiatlon. The Aaaoolatlon mould 
0x purchase prices according to quality from time 
to time, if possible for eadi season, and in so 
doing should take into account the profit or lose 
on each year's working The Association stould 
have the power to appoint district representatlvw 
and local agents for purchasing cloves from the 
(nroweis, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepen Irrwpective of 
nationality 

(«) Export trado— No sales should be 
made by the Association except for export and to 
licensed exporters. The Amuciatlon ehould not 
export dlr^ unlem oversea huyos desIriHtobi^ 


direct or other clreumstanoae arlw whim i 
tate this ODurse. The right to limit the number 
of licensed exporten should remain but theHcence 
fee should be reduced to a sum whtoh would be 
within the means of the small exporter and the 
levy on the export of cloves should be abolMied. 

(tiO Advisory Committno.— Mr. Binder 
recommended the eetabllshment of an Advisory 
Ckimmlttee, to consist of two representatives of 
growers, one lor Zanxibar and one for Pemba, two 
representatives of exporten and one of the 0.0 A 
to confer from time to time wkh the Board of the 
Association and to dlsousB the puimase and sale 
prices to be fixed. 

6. Mr. Binder's recommendations were 
oppoced both by ilM Indian community in 
Zansibar and public opinion to India Leglelation 
which substantially gave effeet to these reeoim 
mendatiom was, however, pamed to the shape 
of the Glove (Purchase and Exportation) Decree, 
and came into force on the 1st August 1987. As 
a result of Tepccaentatlons by the Govemseat 
of India, safeguards were prodded to the form of 
(0 aa aasuranee that aJl Indians prevfcNMly 
engaged to the internal tnde who applied for 
them would be given buying agent’s lieensee and 
(iO Indian rs pr esen t adon on the Board of 
ifanagenumt of me O.O.A. to the extent of a 
total rnernbexmip of aevea, and on the Advieory 
OcmuttJttee to the extent of two memben 
oiA of six. These modifleatlonf, however, 
did not satisfy the ZaaxllM 
oommunity, who re f o n ed to aomli 

represent it Ives, and oiganlmd 

oompiste hoyoott tX the eiove trade, both to the 
totenuU market and on the export aide. Thafer 
sympathloen to India also onpudsed an equnOy 
effeoUve boycott of importo of Zansibar efovm 
totomisoonntry ; to tali oonneetfon it moat be 
ramembered ttott over 28 par omt of the 
eiovee eapoitad lltom Zanstoar nmamEy eomn 
into this eountiy. aadthatln^la ahaoattlm 
aote maiket torefovesof thabaatqnallly. 
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«. Tto niicde qnaitloii of tlie oloye trade wa 
DOW xe*examlned bv the new Eeeldent In the 
ttfdit of the boycott and. fcdlowing roprteenta- 
tkms by the Government of India, the Govern- 
ment of Zanxibar. with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for the prepared a 

modiSed soheine for the control of tlio dove 
trade. Details of this scheme were explained 
in a memorandum which was puUtehmi simul- 
taneously In Zanxibar and India on Gie 3rd 
March. 1038. The main feature of the scheme 
was the withdrawal of the monopoly of the 
Clove Growers' Asaoclatkm In the internal 
market Any licensed dealer was to be ftty) to 
purchase cloves, either ftom producers «)r ftom 
other licensed dealers, at prk^ to b<^ arranged 
between themselves and to Ht4>re cloves as Iouk 
as they wished Producers Indelited to Govern- 
ment under the Land I’rotectian (Deld Hettie- 
ment) Decree (explained in paras 10 ami 11 
liclow) were to sell only hj the tJlove Growers' 
Association, l»ut other pnidmeis were to he 
free to sdl their doves U> tlie Association or to 
any llcenswl dealer Ail cloves were to {lasM 
through the Assnclatlon, before ultimate export 
hut the Associatkm itw'if was not to sell to 
principal overseas markets ns ion* as the normal 
flow of exports was iiuilniaine<l 

7 The Government of India were of optuinn 
that the proposals were not free from etirtaln 
features held to l>o object kmal>le by local 
Indians and sutnrested that Gie possililiity of 
evidvinu a satlrfaeUwy formula aceejitabie to 
them should be explored ity means or a confe- 
rence at which alternate proposals and matters 
of detail eoold l>e disetuMUHl The Government 
of India alatt offered to depute an nni(*er to 
render ail assistanec in effet^im; a settlement, 
if the proposal found favour with the Zanxibar 
Government Tills was readily aeeedwi to by 
tlioni and the Government of India si*hfte<l for 
this purpose Mr G H. Doxman, I C H (who iuul 
lieen deputcil to Zaiucibar In lUSd in oonnoctioii 
with Mr niiiders enquiry)— « dioif^i' wliieh 
was welcomed by the ZansllM.1 Indian National 
Assoc latioD 

Mr Bosnian reached ZaQsttiar lu the ntiddie 
of April, lt»38 Thou«h the outlook for an 
aroioMe settlement seemed rather sioomy at 
various times durina the neuotiattons, it liecame 
powibie to announce an aRrecmeat on the .0th 
May, thanks to the oo-oj^ratkm of the local 
Indian community and the areommodatln*^ 
spirit of the Zanxibar Government. 

8. The main objections of the Indian commu 
ntty to the (H-ifllnal inroposais were (0 that 
participation in the export trade was very much 
restiii^, (<0 that Beedom of purchase in the 
internal market was permitted only with pro- 
dueen not indebted to Govenunent, and Hit) 
that the propoMd tnnsport seiieme for the 
conveyance of doves from producers was liable 
to be used as an inducement to attract all sole 
of doves to the Clove Growers’ Association. 

to the compromise arrived at, ex- 
porters are free to pnrdhase up to 60 per cent of 
the quantity to be exported Irom ottier than the 
AsBoriatkm^s stocks, so that half the export 
tnde is not subject to control In the view of 
the Zanxibar Government this measure of 
dWtrol could net bo dtepensed with if export' 
prices sie to be mslntslned at a stable level 


As reqaxds the IntMiurt markrl, ptoSamt 
indebted to Government are under ohtlffar*^ 
to B«U to the Glove Growm' AMoeialiott < 
so much of their stocks as wlU inA off the 
ment due to Government under the debt ratfmap* 
tkm scheme. Under tlie mudlfled trar — ^ 
scheme, cloves will lie brvitwht to market < 
wltere dealers and the Glove Growers* ' 

thm will have an equal chance with the | 

The agreement has lieen qlven effect to by the 
Clove Decree, 1U38. and 10 Air lias been wonttaff 
sinootldv. 

0. CUisely allied with the oonirol of the dim 
trade were the pMblems of initcbtedncM and the 
restrictions on tlie alienation of land The 
land aitenatlon Decree passed In 1084. beddei 
resUictlnR the passing of land out of the hanthi ot 
the Arab and African plantathm osrners into 
those o( Indians, established, for one year In the 
Ard inst anea, a moratorium on debts secured on 
jiand roortitofo. This moratorium wax later 
extended from time to time, pendlns a setttemettt 
of the wtiole prohi^v of indebtednesa. Mt, 
Mcnon’s inquirkn in reK,.vd to these qUfwtions also 
dls(nisse<t a jiositlon i..isat istaetorv from the 
Indian point of view. After conshteratiott of 
his recommendations the Govnrament of India 
nitgRcstetl to t lie Government of Zanxibar that the 

K isitinn was such ns to require review. The 
tier agreed to make a fuller investigation ot 
the iodobtedness qiiratlon, and appointed a 
CVimniissinn for the purpose This (broralsskitt, 
which inelndetl one Indian member (Mr. Tayabali 
Rajaball), pnidiieed a report which on the whole 
Kttpiiottod the posliion taken up by the Indian 
community in this respect. Tlie Govesnroent of 
Zanzibar, however, found themselvee unable to 
accept the re))ort as it stood and formulated 
aiteruative prnjiosnis 

10 Representations were made by the Govern- 
ment of India and after oonsidernble dtsouMlon, 
a Dill drafted by the Attorney General of Zan- 
xibar in consultation with HIr Krnest Dowson was 
posted into law as the f4ind rrntectlon (Debt 
Mmtletnent) Decree, which came into force on 
the 1st December 1937. Tlie principal foatnnw 
of the scheme enibodlcd in the Bill are : — 

(a) Adjudloatkin of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actitai amount lent (or value of 
ipiods delivered on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of interest thereon. 

(6) Valuation, by an oflloor appointed by 
Govornment for the purpose, of both mortgaged 
lands and lands souimt to be attaohm by 
unsecured creditors, 

(r) The Government to pay off the eraditm 
to tneextentofthe value of the land threatened, 
and to assume the position of mortgage!*, In 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the officer appointed to value it is tnsuffkdMil 
to satisfy tbe debt, ilw creditor will be free to 
challenge the valoatkin oltber by Institutiiig * 
suit for foreclosufO or sale or by applymg lot Sh 
order for mle or sttactiment . 

(«) On any suefa proeeediog being taken. tUd 
Court will In the ffrst inMxiioe proceed to va^ 
the property in sndi maimer aa it oonMdafS 
proper, unrestricted by the rules eontalned In tto 
DUlwhirti govern tbe actual valuatioa. 
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(/) Hm Cnnit'n vatnfttkm un«t itot b«> !«» 
than fclM official valuation If it ia frrcatrr the 
Ooveroramit muKt rIvo effect to it, nnleae t-he 
debtor hlronclf preiere that tbe poyceedinge 
oftaiiMt hie land which liave commonerd idiall 
take their ordluary course. 

(g) Bepayment by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the ilovemmeni on his beltaif 
a^ interest thereon to be effecte<l by soitable 
inataltoents having due record to the necessity 
of loavlDK moans at his dlspoH.'iI to provkle for 
the propOT hust>an(lry of tho land and for the 
iivelihoiMl of himself and hisfamliy 

Tht moratorium ImposiHl iiy the Land Allen* 
atk>n Decree of 10514 was lifted at the Wiino time j 
The new scheme has, on (he whole, met with a 
favourable recei)tlou from all ooinmuuit ies in tlie 
Protectorate 

Manntfns. — In April 1024, the Oov^'roment 
of Mauritius requested tliat oml^ration to the 
Dolony mlglit l>o continued for a period 
of one year, but tbe (iovemment of India In 
consultation with the HUndloR €k)mtnittee on 
Kmlgration decided tliat oonsideratkm of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investigation. The Oovernmont of Mauritius 
agreed to receive on Oincet for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities, and in Docom' 
her, 1024, an Indian ufflcor of Oovernmont, 
Kunwar (now 8ir) Maharaj Singh, left India to 
conduct the necessary in^iulry. 

Sir MahoraJ Singh's report was published 
by the Uovernnieiit of India in August 
1026. The various recommendations made 
In the report wore commenilc<l to the 
consideration of the Colonial Uuvemment. 

In February, 1020, (he Government of India 
received a repV ft^m Ibe Colonhl Qoverament 
staUiig tiuit they acccpUHl the main conclusion 
formulaUKl by Kunwar MaharaJ Singh In regard 
to tiui rvucvalof cndgratlon to Mauritius, r»r , 
that no more uusklik'd Indian labour should be 
sent to liaurlUiiHdtlirr in Um immediate or near 
future, With n uard to Kuuwur MahoraJ Singh's 
suggcfltionii reltttiug to other matters «tf Interest 
to the Indian ponulatUm resident In tho 
Island, tlio OokmiiU Government expressed their 
wUllnifness to gl\o effts^t to several of them. 

The couditlon of ludLins in thH C<don) 
continued to remain satisfactory till 1967 
witen there wore lalKxtr dlsturbnnras on certain 
sugar oshiies cmplotng Indian labour. The 
Cental Gvn'emnu>ut nppoiuteil a Commis. 
slon to en^re into and rcpoiton tli*’ distur- 
bon^ The oommlssicm rt'ported during 193S 
and the most important rccummendatiotts 
of the tk>mmi«ion reiateil to tbe necesatty hw 
the hirmatUm of a Ikiiiartmcftt of Laltour 
and the enactment of {luttaUIn ialxmr IcglHlatlon 
in place of the Lalionr thrdinance of 1922 which 
maiidy dealt nlth Indentured lalmur lUAh 
recommendations Iwx c l>cen given effect to and 
the LalKiur OrcHnauco of lUSd which clovlj 


; follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
1 of conskicrabie MCieflt to the Indian laboiirew, 
a large number of wliom are employed on sugar 
estates The IiHlnstrlal Awtnrkilkms Ordinance 
of 19;W prr»vldcd for the rcgnlatktn of condltliwis 

employment, the estaWlKhramt of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of dUraten and 
generally the formation of Indmitriai Associa- 
tion Thb Ordinance, It will be observed, 
provides for wdlectlve bargaining by Industrial 
iaiiourers. 

1 Cauda and AaatralJa —The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Oanoiliao Dominion Klection Act, 
Indians domiciled In (Mnoda enjoy the fcdcml 
francldsc In eight ont of the nine provinces 
In the province of Hritisli Columbia. IndiaiiH 
ilo not enjoy tbe provincial or the Dominion 
franchise ami efforts so far made to remove 
Ibis disability have not been succe-sful. 
In New Keaiand, Indians enjoy the tronchlre 
on tlie same footing as ail other Britlsti 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (6) of section 
39 ot the Common wealtti Electoral Act, 191H-24. 
was amended in 192f,, by adding after tbe w»ird 
“Asia" the words, “exc<*pt Uritlsh India." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth fraMdiite 
to subjects of UrillHh India at present domkdied 
in Australia and Is th(‘ fmlUon of the hopes held 
out ^ tho Commonwealth Government to Mr 
.‘kmtrl on the occasion of his vialt to Austndla in 
10*22 As a result of the rcprcsentatlouB made 
In l,ondon In 1 930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Sluifl at the instance of the Govern 
ment of India to tho Prime Minister of Australia, 
^ oiectoral law of Queenaiond has also twen 
revised to enframblsetlia XMiUeh Indbns resi- 
dent in Uiat State It wtUL tikotirfore, in Western 
Attstraiki alone that IndUUdld not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of ^uufeltMl for tlie Lower 
Houw' This disability was also removial at tlw 
end of 1934 Hy Acts whirii have recently been 
paiuwd by tlie Oomraon wealth Parliament, British 
imliansln Australia have been admitted to the 
benefftti of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded os Asiatics. OU Age Pension 
la payaldc to men above 05 years o| age, or 
above 60 years, provided sucli Mtsons are of 
good character and have rcaldea oonUnnoosiv 
for at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension Is 
obtainable by persons, who. being above lb 
vears of age and not In receipt of on Old Age 
Wnsioa. iiave whilst in AoMralia, beocmiti 
ItermoDcntlv Incapocitoted tor work by reeaoa 
of an accident or by reason of being an Invalid 
orldkid, provided Uuqr liave resided oonUno- 
ously in Attstxalia tor ntMaaifiTc yeaia. 

Maternity allowance Ut-Hhgt aasount of £6 Is 
giv('n Ui a woman of every <Md to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the ctdid Is 
bom alive and the woman is an Inhabitant on 
the Coin moQ wealth or intends to settle there. 
ThD Legidaiioa wnoves the last grievance ol 
(he Indian community In Australia which was 
remediable by tbe Federal Ooveramcni. 
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Some eeventv years have mwe by sinre the 
Par«ee eotnnuiititv, iit tie' {lerMotn of ttie late 
lladalthai Naoroji arel trtlK-r tiit'iui»erH of tiie 
firm of Cnma A Co , Iwl thu aa> hi the w>joiini 
of IiKlUiiH in Ktisland for tuwlness purpom's ? 
ThU )ea<! it has shn'e uiatnUiiH'<1, tlH)U]j)i ttK'n'i 
are Initii illmlti nml iHahittneilan huHlneMMi 
men firmly cntatilished there Nor are the! 
pTofejwions nnpresseiited, for there are liC 
IxnMion anil tlmiwlierc practialnt; liarriiiterti, ' 
fiolieitorM and niedknl men of Imliaii birth i 
The numlicr of the latter, em)>ecially IhiraeeH, 
is ermshlerahle 'Jhree Indians (all iH>loug(na 
t<» the I'anM'e nunmutiHy) iMve aat In the 
House of Coninmiut Since 1910 six Indtaiia - 
lilt* iahi Mr Ameer Ail, U»e lln«t laird Sinha. the 
late Sir Hhitale MitU*r, Sir Uliaiha Uulla. Sir 
Siuuli lail and Mr, M It. Javakar - Iwve aervetlj 
on tlH! Jiidli Uil Committee of ll*e Privy Cuunrll j 
Three Indians are Adviaerh to tlie StHTidary of 
State for India In 1U19, tlw latu Lord Sfnlutj 
wa« the finit Imlhui to be raised to the jaaTa^' 
and to lie appointed a member of tlw liomej 
Uovenunent. j 

ImUaBMW. 

Commy^it/ner for Indta, — This jiost was 
first et<tnt>(ish<xi in 1920 and ita varluua 
permanent lncumb«nts haxc Ixa n — 

Sir Wm l o s (IL'hl ). 1U20-22 Sir 

Dadllia Mimanjee Dalai, 192J-24. Sir Atul 
Cliandra CliattiTi«*e, 192&'31 Sir Ilhu|*iidra 
iiath Mitru, 1931-30 Sir KirorUiao Kouu, 1030 

In March. 1930, the olBee of the High Coro- 
mlMihMier for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premiMs In Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India Uonse la Aldwyoh, erected and 
fnmlslted at a cost of £324^. The design 
of this noble bonding, vhicli has a fiXHttage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Wsldorl Hotel, 
was tite work of Sir Hertiert Baker, A.I1.A , 
with Ihr. Oscar Faber aa oonsulUng engineer. 
Although expreaakM of Uie Indian chMcter 
of the bttildlag is mainly foond in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevatioo, by means of carvlog, heialdry , 
and symbolism an fndlvldoallty that procialms 
It the London bouse of India. Including liase- 
ment and menanine Soon, there are twelve 
floors In all, the available space for derlcai 
work atone being between 60,000 and 00,000 ft. 
The total height from the lowerJevel In the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof Is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there Is a great ball for 
exhibita of tto prodnets and art wares of Indta. 
This ball is carried np two floors, the upper 
Boor being represented by a wide galfery. and 
on dttm skie of the exhlblttoo hall ibero are 
reoMses after the style of an Indian baxaar 
lor special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance ball a great pnblie etaitcasc leads to a 


gallery ruund tlm octagonal hail on the flrit 
floor. This gallery in iU turn hiads to a high 
vautt4!d Itlirary aud reception rottms, and the 
eentral portion of the lihrary iwovkles aooom* 
modatlou for large reoepuons on specinl 
oocBsiona. 

The stalroaae, axtilblUmi hall, octagonal hall 
and library markediy exiwess the Indian 
diaractor of Um bulkUng. The walls of the 
staircase ami ilie hallii are of red atone similar 
lu appearance to tlm Agra aud Itolhl sandstone, 
carved and pierced In tlie geometrical nattemi 
of the iait In Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could l>e completely separated from 
Ute structure was actually worked at How Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara nmrbto. Hw 
iiMc throughout of liiiUan hardwoods, ddefly 
gurgsn, for flooi^g obviates the need lor any 
floor oovertng. I.^ basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non- jdlan origin was employed, 
F<» panelltog and decorative (turposes In all 
parts of the great building stiver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red pMouk have 
been used. The domes and vanite of the 
building have been cmbellisht'd by mural 
paintings, the wc»k of specially selerted Indian 
artists. The water supply Is ('ntlr<dv Indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 4fl0 ft. below 
tlie basement, where the ountrul Iwatlug 
apparatus Is Installed. 

The Indian Tnuio Commissioner and his 
stall are at ludla House, with ail other depart- 
ments of the Office of Urn High Commissioner 
exoepUag Uie Stores Department which Is at 
the depot off thu Thames ul Itoivedere Hoad, 
Lambeth. 

Tho Stndoau. 

Under normal conditions it Istbo student 
coiumontiy whkh ooiotiiulcs the greatly 
prepondr rating Indian elcroont and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers multlidlnd ten 
or twelve fold In the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable tcinjiorary 
check caused by the Great War tlie number 
rapklly expanded from 1919 In spite of promnre 
on college acoommodatton. In addition to the 
oidlnary gradnate or under-graduate student, 
thmre are smne yoaths of good family, tnolnd- 
lug heirs of Indian Statm, admtttM Into the 
p^llo sehools, such as Bton and Harrow. 
Ihm are some 500 Indians at the Inns ol Oonrt. 
Btnee the war thme has been a weleome In- 
ereaee la the nnmbcr of technteal and ladnstrtst 
•indent. Altogether fnelndlng technical and 
medical students, there are fnfly 2,000 yonng 
Indians (some five per cent, of them wome^ la 
London, Kdtnburgb, Cambridge* Oxford, 
QIaagow, Manchester, Dfrmluidwm, Leeds, 
Sbcffidil, Liverpool and a few other centets. 
Lmidnn abeurhs abunt half the total. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTQI WIT0 INDIA 


AHCitiO-InDiAR AsiOoUTiOK, T/mnOll.— ; 
K«tablMieil in liiO&io promote the Interests 
Slid welfare of the AnRlo-IndUnsiHl Dorotdied 
Karopesn ooLimunitles whereiror resident by 
snob nMMWsas may bedeemed by the t'onnril to 
l)e destmbte Aiiftlo-lndhtns and Kumpesns. 
whether domiciled In India or n«>t,nreoH(;|ble. 
//on. Hee. F h 8heldou, B a., 23, Wlndiester 
Itoad, Oxford 

imnillili iMlilAM U»10M.— Fcnindn<l in 11>23 
Promotes triendvlilp and undersiaodinR be- 
tween tlio two races. PreridnU . H. tt H 
tlie Duke of CounauKht. Hon Jmnt Setrt- 
taritM ond Ttea«urfr Hlr Jameti MeKonna 
and E. B. Nehra, 4.1, Chalkhlli Itoml. Wrmbly. 
Ulddhiscx 

CKPniAi Hindu S(»< oty op Okfat liniTAiN -- 
Fonndedfor Uio i>x|Hidtion of Hindu phtio- 
sophy ; to provide facilities for itoclul inter, 
oonrse between followers of different rellgtona 
to rreato and strengthen iHttier mutual under, 
standing, lo aeslst tuenilwrs la every reason 
able way Pretident ■ K 8 Nohra 43, 
OlialkhlU ll»ul. Wonibly. MkldleSf x. 

CtCMTKAL INDIAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION. 
London. — K stablislied to represent tin 
Colonial Indians' rausc to the Colonial Office, 
India Ofliee, and other protwr auUiorliies 
to protoet, strenutben ana eniuinee the 
Interttsis, nolltienl, social, coaimcrelal and 
ndlgious, of CokMiial Indians In all fMirts of the 
World, to provide u (entral ptatdorm and 
meeting place for Colonial Indians In London . 
to proiuobs eneoiiragr ond strengthen friend 
ship and amity is-twt^en f'olonliil Indians and 
Other races ; ro assist in the aehle\« ment of 
fair and equal trt^Ument to Indians in thi 
(Vdontos hy oil eonsiitntlnnAl rat'ans 
/Vasfdmf R 8. Nehra Hon Ser , N. 1) 
Tangrl. 

Kaht India A«h(K'iation - F<iun«led In 18ti6 b\ 
lladaldiai Naorojl and other publie men Ita 
object Is to promote, by all ieultlmate means, 
the weifare of the liihuiittantM of India 
generally. Tlio luetljods are— <l) by 

S mvldlng opportunities for Uie fitN) publir 
iscusHlon, III a loyal and teniiiernto spirit. 
Of important questliMw affoi’ilng Imlia . (2) by 
nromoting friendly soeiai wntwet between 
Indians and Kiigllslii men Interested In India, 
though the tiMHilnm of stwiid gatherings and of 
private meetings of members to exchange 
views on ctirrenl Indian quest Ions, (3) b> 
lectures and the pubIleatVm of papers or 
leaflebs correcting ormneoua or misleading 
ttaiementa about India and Its adinlnlKtratkNi 
and (4) generally by the promulgation of sound 
and trustworthy information regarding the 
many welght> probiema which confront the 
Administration in India, so that the poNk? 
may be aMe to obtain in a cheap and pcmular 
form a correct knowledge of Indian affain. 
StthacriptkHi, eutlUIng a member to the free 
mpldy <rf the ouarterlv Awofic itmew SLIM) 
per annum Pr*Jt%d«nt Lord Landnfton, 
oo.MO., 0 CJ.X . rAmmua. Sir Malcolm 
Setim. K 0 » Hon ^Secrefarg Sir Frank 
Brown, Kt , c lb . S, Victoria, 8treet,8 W 1 
IffDIAN CHAMBtR OP COMMKROB IN OESAT 
Bmtain. — IIA, Wormwood Street, Loodoo, 
ILO £. 


Indian KiotiiN Soonmr — BearganlMd atoee 
the pasalng of the India Aet to eoUeei and 
dlssemhsate information as to evaats In India. 
l'n$ideid ' I/ird Middleton Ckairmon of 
Commitffe * Field-MarMial Sir Claad Jacob 
Uon iSerrskiry * Sir Louis Stuart, O.LI , 
48, Broadway, S.W. 1. 

Indian Gymkhana Club Ltd — Tbornbury Ave* 
DUc, Osterley, Middlesex Object* Totrovide 
faclliticM fur sports, games and soda) inter- 
course for Indwns, particularly students, In 
Oreat Britain The Chib owns 16 acres of 
wcU‘6ltuat(d freehold spmts ground with a 
recently erected line Pavilion, at Osterley 
Annual Subscription £ 1-1-0 Ladies: 
10/6d Hon Secrtiiatv Uir David 8. EruUuir, 
"Africa House ", 44/46, LoodenhaU Street, 
]x)Ddoii, K C 3 

iKDtAN BOriAL SERVICX OfiOtTp —36, Well Walk, 
Uamtwtead, N. W. 8 

Thk India Bocixty (Art and Lrrritfts) — 
Founded in 1010 to promote the study and ap* 
prooiatlonof India art and Utcratnre, In India 
and ahtoin those countries which have been 
Iniluoncid by it have InQueneed India especiatlv 
Java.HUm, Indo-Cliina, Afghanistan, Iran and 
the middle Hast Iii'ctures at which papers are 
read by leading British. Indian a ml Continental 
specialists liave b(«ome a regular feature of 
tiic Soflety's activities In order that the 
im tnl>crs resident abroad may be able to share 
In the l>eneflt of these loctun*#, papers and 
proetNidings are published Id-annually In 
Jndim Art and JUtitrt’' which Is Issued 
free to members In addition members 
receive frt'e In retnmfor their annual sub- 
scrlidlon (£ 1-11-6) voittinrs, as Issued, on some 
subject connt'cb'd wHhtiidian art or literature 
purashed by the Society Visits to fwlvatv 
collccUout of Oriental Art are arranged from 
time to time Exhibitions of Indiao art 
are another feature of the Society’s activities 
Pre4uUnt The Marouls of EothtMl, O 0.8.1.) 
iicir Chairman of Council. Sir Francis 
Yoiinghusband, K 0 8 I.. K o 1 E. Ftes-CAatr- 
moa John de la Valctte Bon. Tromounr 
Sir Frank Broa n, o I R Hon .Sscretory F, J 
P Bichter, m a , 3, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l. 

INDUN ST 1 TDRNT 8 UNION AND HOBTn,.— 11S> 
Gower Street, W.i: I Premdemt Sir Kwart 
Oreavee, d l, Hon Treaxurtf Harold G 
Judd, C B R. , Bdurahonal Aecrstery 8. 
Ormerod, B a. (Oxon ) Hoopitaii^ SoGrotmrjf 
8 8 Sla^. BA , n mrden and Oemmt Stei/. 

T D Bantwan. B bc. 

Heir Indu Leaoui— (V griiwili The Oommon- 
arealth of India Lea^) to Mntport the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Sclf-Rnk). Pnbllahes 
Weekly Prew Bcrvloe, Rotes On India ** 
(monthly) , Indtan Informatlott Bollctla 
(monthly)^ Sends apeakera. Addru* —168. 
Strand. W. C S. Cknirmmi : Bertrand Bns- 
sen. Serrftaric* Jnmea Marley and V. M. 
Krishna Menon 

INDUN OONCILIATION GEOUP.— (Sloetlng at 
Friends Honso, Kuston Road, K. W. IL 
Chairman: Carl Heath. Bon. Soerttniw: 
Agatha Harriaon. 2, Cnuahoame Oomt. Albart 
BdJge Bond. S. W IL 



Sorielies &• InstittUions in Lomim. 
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iroiAH VnLUGs WBirAjtK ABsocurioir -- 
lU obJeoU are * — (1) the ooUectlon and 4it- 
aemtnatkm of Infomaikm on ntral aetivtUee 
In India ; (S) the furtherance of aebemea and 
expertmenta to proaK>te rural welfaro whkth 
are approved at a meeUna (d the Kxacntlvc 
Ootnmftteo ; (3) the hokllag of Schoola and 
other odneatlonal a«tlvltle« toarouae Intercat 
In the needa of rural India. CAairwaa 
Sir Franda Tounghuahand, k c 8 . 1 , K.CJ K. ; 
Horn Seentary : Sir ClUbait Jackioii, 7, Oatna- 
Unough OardMia, K V S. 
f OSUM SOCUETT iM OUUT BMTatx —Formed 
to aafegoard and to maintain the luterwte 
of Islam and Islamic inatltuthms. 

Madame Khallda Buchanan- UanilHon 
St/eniartf • Jl. A. Basliid Trttuurfr Salved 
M. H Tirmixey. 18, Ucclraton Sq . S W 1 
iSTiONAL iMniAii AasooiATioa In aid of mcUI 
Progrt^ss and Education In India— Founded 
hy jiaM Mary Carpenter in 1870. ObJeeU of 
the Association .* — To extend a knowMge of 
India, in England, and an iniereat In the 
people of that couutrv ; to co-operate with all 
ellorts made for advancing edncatlon and 
social refcnm in India . to promote friendly 
Intercourse between British people and Uie 
people of Indls Fntidtnt’ Loref Lamington 
Chairman of tho Committoo: Sir Behrvn H 
Fremantle. Men Secy : C F W Uoyd. 
c/o East India Aiaoctatlon, 8, Vktcsrla St, 
8 W 1 

fiw Bcbma C&db— 101. Qtcat Basaell Streof. 

fonnshME BocnnrT —Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students Ban. SotrHary Pe 
Chkhgar, Imperial InitKute, 8. Krnstngton. 
Tbr OxvotD Majlu,— F ormerly known as the 
Mavaratman (Anb, and later as the Oxford 
United Club. The Oriental Club was incor- 
porated with it In 1018. Ita attitude towards 
Indian problsms has been progrcaslvsiy Left 
Fvll mmnbershlp is restmtM to Indians, 
Meets on Sundays durlnn term. Officers elected 
each term. Address ; Prcaldant, The Oxford 
Majtia. 0/0 Unkm Sodsty. Oxford. 

Pamki UMCUtiOK Of Binon lirooBVOBAno 
— Zoroastrian Hoose, 11, BnaaeU Itoad, 
Kenalngton, London, w. 14. TeL Western, 
1067. 

&OTAL Asuno SOOnTT^BsUhllshcd 1823, 
obtained |U>yaI Charter 1824. fur tbs Invft- 
tlgation of subjects connected with and for 
tbe enoouragement of Selsnes, Literature, and 
the Arts In relation to AsU**. Aserstofy .* Got. 
O. M. F. H<90tad, C3JL, DJU)., 74, Oros* 
veoor Street. Leodeo, W. 1. 


Ear AX CxxrxAi Atux socitrr — PrsWImf • 
Tlw Et. Uoo Lo^ Lloyd, r.o., d.ojUL* 
O.O.I.K., D.B.O. Chairman * FMd-lfitrM Sir 
PhUip Chetwode. Bt., 0 0.8^ O.W. Mem 
<SdvisMrt#«‘ l^.^Oencral Sir PNnroy Sykti, 
K c I.K , OR, O M.<t. H. M. Outl. lN»., SlM 
Major £ Atnger, 8, Otargm Btnsh LooSba, 
W I. 

Eotal BMPtu SOCUTT.— FonMfte BM 
Oolonkl lAsdtota. NorthmnberiaM AnM»> 
W.C. 2. Soeroiary. ArcbsrCust; 
CorrropomHna Soentarirt in /mns : 0. T. 
AHen, cik., Oswnpore; Lt-Col. W. Bell, 
IMua Dun : (\ T. Brett, c i.x., Patna : F. B. 
FMdlng, Bombay, Major J. W. Oorfkwi. 
c I.* ,^D.» X,. Jodhpur : Lt.-Ool K. A. C 
lA, r^war; Dr. E. A. Heatley, 

K F O. Hunter, Madras ; E. B. m.. 
o R R.. u 0 . ; F. C, Morgan. Kaiachl ; E. a. T. 
Msckensle, Bikaner ; Capt, 8. B, TMy, 
Bangalore. 

Kotal SOCIITT OF Atn has an India rng t l eh 
before whldi lefSmrsa are dalhrsita an 


every phase of IndlaF tile. 

Adstphl, W C. 8. 8mmmy 

M a Seertiary • iadjaw Seefioa :• 
Lewis, M A , i> rhii. r.R. alstA 




JolMi Sinat. 
~ Lttokhatst, 
-r. B. 


BOTAL IVSTITUn Of IxraMAflOtAA AftAni, 
Chatham House, 10. Bt. James's Bgiiift. 
SW. 1 Socrotary: Ivison 8. Maeadan, 

0.B.B , M.V.O. 


SOCIBTT fOk TBB STUDY Of EBLWIORI.— 
Prmidtnt: Ths Most Hon. ib# Mnignsas 
of Zetland, f.c.. o.o.s.i., o.o.i.r. Ckaiman 


of BkocuHvo CammitUo : Sir B, Denison Boss, 
0 1.V., ra Bdimr of Official Jmanal. 
" RsUftoru." F. Victor Fisher, fton Stty , : 
Miss jL Bird, 20, Buckland Crescent, London, 
N.W. 18. 


Studuxt CumifnAH Moyxmxrt of Obra* 
BllTAIX ARU IRBI AND.— /IsefftofF / W. 1). L. 
Ureer, A nn a nd aie, North End Hoad, Oohtsrs 
1 Green, N.W. 11. 


VioToxiA Lbaoub.— 81, Cromwell Boad, 8.W, 7. 
Smrtary : Miss Geiuuds Drayton. 0 .B. 1 , 

WoMBR’t IvnuR Amooiatior London 
CommEtae.— JZoa. Soerotary: Miss Aeahal 
Mehta. U..B. (Londo^ Bandstar-at-Law, 
171, Adslaids Boad, N.W. 8. 

WokiD OoBOkiM OF FAITHS (ContliitiatloR 
Movement).— Organised to promote a spirit 
of feUowshlp among mankind through telliBon. 
Chairman: Sir Frands Younf^band, 

K.C.S.I., Kri.B. Hocretary: Arthur Jackman, 
30. Victoria Street, London. S.W. 1. 


0TOAN SEUCaOUSnLACESCXFWORaBlP. 


BvniMilBT— TBB HklTMB MABA BOOBI SOOlBTTj 
— 41, Okmeester Boad, Begent'e Park, N. W. 1 
(Chalk Farm). 

^BBISTUR.— Churches la every district of 
London. 

Jaudita MisaiOR SootsTT.— Otoneester Hosae, 
ComwaH flardeas. S.W. 7 (Oloncastar Boad). 

HlRDO.— HlRDU AtSOOIAtlOB OF BubOF*.— - 80, 
BrMiw park. BampstMd, H.W. S (BMelse 
Park). 

ivkUM SooiBrr ni Quat Butaim.— is. Be- 
demon Sgoars, Victoria. 8.W. 1 (Yklatia). 


MufilH,— Tui Lobpor MosquB.— &S, McEnse 
Bead. 8.W. IS (SoiitlifleldarB.E.L 

pAkSBB amooiatior OF EukOFR.— ll, Bnisetl 
Boad, Kensington. W. 14 (Addison Bond). 

Bah XRIBRRA TIVRXARAROA VRDARTk 0OOII- 
«r.— Oi.Laneaster Oate.W. S(LaaessMrad|e). 

BRAR JRRAR MOfQUR^Wofctef . BRYFOy 
(Woktog.s. B,). 

Bikr.— Brdfrrvia Dbaimajiau.— 7B Bin* 
dsh Bond. W. 14 (AddMon load). 

TRIOSOFRICAL SOOIRTT IR BlMA^.. 
OioRCister PMcs, W. 1 (BsksT StoaotL 
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Sport. 


Sport, ISui ovonrtlihig doe In India, oontinoM 
to prOfiOMMMl tho you undtt review ohinra that 
the ecMtfktry oontiimee to become more and more 
qK)rte>mliuled. Everywhere organiiation it 
being tightened up and the etandard of play 
genmally at all gameiU improving wlthara|ddity 
whldi leads to the heme l^t the day li not far j 
d^nt when India will be able to hold her own 
In International competition in other games; 
beeidee hockey. 

Indian iport saffered a g^t Iom in the death 
of that fine sporteman, HTH The Maharajah of 
Patiala, the man who has done more for the; 
(mme of cricket than any other man in India. | 
iCot only did he bring to the country the best 
English coaches but it was his intraest and active 
pagination in the organisation rf the game 
which hroaght into being the present BoukI (rf 
Control for Crhdmt In India, which eventually 
•eoored for India Test Match status Fortunate- 
ly his son, the mesent ruler of Patiala, who Is 
Incidentally a pUyer with Test honours, Is as 
great an euthualast few the game as his father, 
and will carry on his father's good work for the 
game. 

TaMe Tennis received a Slip by the vleit and 
tour of Bama and Beliak, ((Miner world champkm 
and wherever they pl^ed they did so before an 
enthusiastic crowd This visit has resnlted in 
the game possessing a governing body of Its own 
and there are indlrations that most of the pro* 
vlnees will soon have a Table Tennis Association 

With regard to racing whkh Is stUl the most 
imp(Mtant sport In the country, legislation has 
resulted In the country-bred horse being given 
greater opportunities The Turf Clubs are 
allottlim more money (or stakes tar races oonllned 
to the ladian luwse and in Bombay the Western 
India Turf Club have devised a scheme whoreby 
Indian bovs are being apprentlsed as Jockeys, 
and thougti it has not been in existence very 
Jong, holds out promtoe of uneaiihtng some good 
riders. This wlE mean that the psrtedkal 
tavaakm by Engthdi and Austfaliaa Joueys will 
beeome smaller ind smaller as the scheme 
matnrw. The (wtatanding owner this year was 
a.H. The MahaimJah oTKashmlr, though the 
Mahwajah of Qwalior won the two big cup races, 
bhe Kliw Emperor’s and the Viceroy’s cups with 
hit one of the ftnnet animaM ever to be 

Imported Into India. 

Pnrfeeeicnal boxing is Miowlng signs of a revival 
en^lally in Bombay whieli wae onee Be strong* 
hoM, but the took or i Mtlinble venue is retarding 
nrogreea. In holh Oakntta and Bombay 
ionniamenta were held and several overseas 
boanre wore seen In aolton. 

Hockey, (rf oooree, oonifamee to be Mw prfamlpal 
team ■ame of the eonntry and the oompeti- 
tktti attiaoted their nsnal huge crofwdt, The 


effect of better organlsattons Is begtaniaf to be 
felt and there seems little proneot otfndla loalag 
the posltton she has oceni^ tor thapam twelve 
years or so in International hockey 

As far as cricket Is concerned the opmtaig of 
the Brabonme Stadium last year has led to a 
movement for the provision of similar stadia 
in other parts (rf the country The BanJI 
Trophy tournament, which is the dtief oompeti- 
tlon in the (XMintry, is still languishing In the 
doldrums but the anthoritiee are making efforts 
to stimulate interest In it. Somehow or the 
othor the public have not taken to this tourna- 
ment and It is Invariably run at a loss In spite 
(rf the (act that the best jdayers In the country 
participate The B(Nnbay Pentangular tourna- 
ment Is still oimsidered the premier oompetltiaQ 
and this rather overshadows every other series. 
The iwesence of tbeHindus in this years tooma- 
ment was roost gratifying, their ooanel with the 
Cricket Chib of India being satisuMtorUy settled. 

Once again a visit was received from a foreign 
team of tennis players and Uie American players 
were given a rii^t royal welcome where they 
played and thou)^ they were on the whole too 
good for the Indian pUyers whom they met, the 
visit proved that Imlia's standard was on the up 
grade and no doubt the lessons learned will be 
assimilated with advantage to lu^n tennis 
generally. 

A team of tennis players under Mr btxike- 
Edwards toured Euro^ and gave a good a4X!(xmt 
of themselvrs undoubtedly gemerliig some very 
useful experience but the standard of the game 
generally is still below firsi daas Intemauooal 
grads 

The British Emirfre team of ssrimmers and 
divers paid a brief visit to Bombay and in a 
match against the best local tatent in the 
Braboume Stadium Pool proved much too good 
for anything India could put in the water against 
than butiheir visit did aquattos In Bombay 
considerable good. 

Football continnea to a pofMilar game In the 
Monsoon and the various organiaaUoiis are at 
last beginning to get together so that the game 
is behit pMoed on a better footing than at any 
time in the past. 

Snags are being ovrnome gradually and srtth 
everyone working for the general Improvemmt 
of the game the fnture of football In the country 
is bright. The soldier no longer holds sway. 
The Indian can now bold hM own with hinahrlth 
the sesuB that the big toomamenta are mmeto 
■sore open and Intcreetteg than they were to the 
past. 

The minor sports, polo, yachting, fotf and 
b ad mi n t on are Ending their rocmita and Is anfs 
to say that never has so many of India’s teeming 
milUona been eo sporte-mlnded •# today. And 
better etui shooeeiMi more are playing the gMnea. 
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Radaf. 


BmhiImpi. 

Xadm Ottp Dfatonoe 0 fwloiigs.'- 
Mr O Sttbbarao’i Prtd« or lotfto (Bat 71b*.). 

Mam ... . 1 

Mr M Virji’i lUMlTe (7it eiba.), O’Ncalc. . 2 
Mr Oemtnra Rom Marie (Qri Mb* ). Selby S 
Mr Gemlol'i School for Scandal (Bit 71b* ). 

HUl .... 4 

Won by lenfctb*. i length, i length 
Time —I min 15 8*6 mcs. 

Ap(^ Cap Distance 1 mile — 

H B. Sir Henry Cralk and Mr. R 0. Sautaa's 
Miniver (7*t. Btba), Fals Mahomwi . 1 

Mr Gemini’s Mon Cherl(7at.).B Mcgoade 2 
MraM Tyrrell’s Catdan (Set Mb*.), Rowley 8 
Mr R Mahomed’s Merry Pam (Set. lllb*,), 
Balfour .4 


Won by I Inagth, i length, 8 length*. 

Time — 1 min 48 3-5 sees. 

Bangalore Cop Distance 1 mlle.~- 
Mr Sion F. Nesrini’s TaU Story (Set lib ). 


Selby . . . . 1 

Mesar* H P. Poddar and M. D Somany’s 
Saxicola (Set 121b*.). Bowley . . t 

Mrs M A D'Arcy’i Albory (7st Sib* ), 

Whiteside 3 

Mrs K £ Raymond'* Lord Chancellor 

(Ost. Slbs ), Marrs 4 

Won by li length*, 1| lengths, | length. 
Time —1 min 42 1-6 aoca. 


Yavaraja o( Mysore Cap Distance 1 mile, 

8 (arkmgi-— 

Mr. I Kbrahlm's Wahid al Iraq (Sst ) Evan* 1 

Mr. T A Khan'* Tohatla (Bat. lib.), B. 

McQoade 2 

Mr M. Virfi* The Tioeroy (7st Mb*.). 

J O'Neale .3 

Mr Sion F. Neaalm's Starlight (Sat. 21b*.), 

Selby 4 

Won by I length. 1 length, j length. 

Time.— 2 mins. 45 2-5 mc*. 


Bobbin Cap (Div I) Distance 1 mile — 
Mr M. Subblah's Trootbrook (Set. Mb* ). 

Evans . . 1 

Mr W M. Bomasonderam’* Essex Star 

(Sst. Mb*). B MoQuade 2 

Mr J McQiiade'i Pantry Boy (7st 21b* ), 

Rosen 8 

Mi* a Ratherford's Qneen o( Hearia (7st. 

5(b*), Meekhigi 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 2 leogtti* 

Time —1 min. 4B secs 

Bobbili Cap. (Div 11) Distance 1 mils.— • 
Mhn Momtax Begnm's Spilt Wine (7at. 81b*), 

H McQoade 1 

Ml* D. P. ibhaatooe's TIm Better 'Ok 

(7at. 181b*), Evan* 2 

Mr, C. E. L. Milne's SQver Fofl (Ssh Ub.), 
Rook 8 


Mr. R. Q. Saolas'* Orlto (Tst. Hb.). FhlB 

Mahomed 4 

Won by 5 lengths, head, 1 length. 

Time —1 min. 50 4-5 aeo* 

H H The Maharaia of Uywon'i QoU Cup. 
Distance 1 mile, 3 forlongB.— 

Mrs M A. D'Arcy'i AIbnry (7*i 81b*)» 

WhHeride 

Mr* M darke'e Snndown (7ii. Btba.), 

B. Mt'Qnade 8 

Mrs N K. Raymond'* Lord Chanoellor 

(9*t 41b* ). PMd i 

Mr. J.P.D'Sooaa'*Oadl(8*t 181b*),RvaM. 4 
Won by 1 length, 4 length, neck. 

Time —2 min* 28 1-5 me*. 


Stewards’ Chip. Distance 1 mUe, 3 forlonf*.--- 
Raia of Akalkot’* Rb RIU (Set lOlb*), 

mifoar .. 1 

Mr K T Sampat’* i. nln al Iraq (Sat 4tb*), 

Salby r. i 

Mr S H Mashal’s Moonshine (7st Mbs.), 

Whiteside a 

Mr*. T. A Khan's Turkey (Set. Bib*.), H. 

MeQaade 4 

Won by 4 length, 14 lengths, I kagih. 
Tlm*->S min* 52 seoe. 

R C. T. 0. Cop. DiaUooe 1 mile, 8 forlong*-.* 
Mrs Bdfnr's Blandford Lad (Set. l|b.)> 

Evan* 1 

Mr Sion F. Neesim's Footslogger (Bat. 

71b*). Selby f 

Mr R Bommer's Optrex (7st ) O'Neale . . 8 
Mis. a Rutherford’s Qaeeo of Bearte (7st. 

51b*). WhlteMda 4 

Woo by 4 lengUi. 1 kngib, nadk. 


Time —2 mlos. M 2*5 secs 


BMnndvMM. 

Chester Plate. DkCanee f forioags,-— 

Messrs N D. Bagree and Edgar's Orlioaik 


(Sst Tllj*.), Morrb 1 

Mr (' E L Milne- Robertson’s Abstract 

(Sat Slbs ), Sootbey i 

Mr W R EUlott’s Flare (7st lOlb*.). 

Stead 8 

Sir David Esra and Mr. E Esmond’s Blacb 
Peril (Sst 121ba ), Ermer .4 


Won by I length, a neck, | length. 

Time —1 min. 2 4 6 secs. 

Crlterloa Plate. Dktanoe 6 fnrlengs. — 

H H the Maharaia of Kothapor’s Atinnnt 

(7st. 12rbs ). Makvfcfa 1 

Mesar*. N. D Bagree and Edgar's Grlmafe 

(Sst. nibs). Morris t 

H H the Maharaia of KoUiapor's HatfOMl 

Flag (Sst ICdha ), Jfonea ^ $ 

Sir David Esra and Mr. B. BsoMOd's Bkok 
Peru (Sst. aih*>.Rlckahy ..4 

Woo by a bead, 14 iength, } knfth. 
nm*— 1 ml* 13 4*5 see* 
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BrnaWf. 

OftBMhkhlod PUte, l>lsUnc« 6 furlongft — 
H.H. the Meheraje oi Kolhafnir'i Shlvaji 
The Ormt (7it 7U)i ). E BrIU . . . . 1 

H H. the Meluirei* of lUJpiple'a Inflation 

(7it 7Ibe ), Ome 2 

Hr. Habomedalire Lochncw (7ii lllbe), 
Whlteetde . . 3 

Mri. Marbeth's Manclure (Osi Oibs ), Mar* 

table .4 

Won bjr | length, length*, a short head. 
Tlme~l min. 16 sere 
Wdllngton Plate. Distance 7 fnrlongs 
H H. the Maharaja of KaJpipU’s Inflation 

(7*t. nibs.), Mhy 1 

Messrs 8 Dagree and Edgar’s Synagogue 
(8st.), Cook ... . 2 

Lt.-(k)l. Zorawar Blngh’s Panna Prince <7st, 
Itlbs), Whiteside . 3 

H H the Maharaja of Idar’s Xlis Jxndshtp 

(8st 4lbs ). Rook 4 

Won by a short head, a short head, 2 lengths 
Time. — 1 min 37 1*6 secs. 


Novmilter Ptate. Distance fl furlongs — 

Mr. P 11 Avasia's Bachelor's Bard <8#t 

IJtlba.), Burn 1 

Mr, A, C Ardeshlr's Glanely (ftst ), Cook 2 
MaJor*Uetieral Nawab Khuaru Jung's and 
Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Karaway (8*t 12ib8 ), 
Brace * . . S 

Mrs. A flvamvur’s Who's Who (7st Plbs ), 

Whiteside 4 

Won by 1 length. 11 lengths, a neck 
Time.— 1 min, 14 8*6 sec. 

Cheveley Handicap Dinstance 1 mile — 

Mr Sultan Chlnoy's Talk (7st lOibs), 
Meekiiigs ... .1 

H H. the Maharaja of Idar's His Urdship 

(Sit 121t)s ), Kook 2 

Mewurs. S. Bsjpee and Edgar’s Synagogue 

(8st. KMbs,), Cook S 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshlr's Bivaiii (7st. 121bs). 

Alford .. . ..4 

Won by a sliort head, U lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min 40 3 6 secs. 


Waveriree Handicap. Distance 1| milos — 


Mr. Rye’s Jinkee Road (7si. 4lbs ). ^liito* 

side .. .. 1 

Hon'hle Mr. Bhantidas Askurau's Oceanus 

(list 4tba ). Cook 2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Gay Talkie 

(Bst Mbs.), Rook 3 

Blr Homl MehU’s Nasn (Rst. 4U>s.), Selby 4 


Won by £ lengths, a head, 2 lengttia 
Time.— 2 mins 10 sec*. 

BirUwood Plate. Distanoe 1 mUe, 1 fniloag.— 
Mr.BlonF.NeiMm’sTaU B«ary (Snt Mba.}. 

Evans 1 

H.H the Mabamla of RaJpIpU’a Bhlprtoll 
(Sat), Selby • .. .. .. 2 


HAn'Me M SnaiitidaB Askntmn’s Bodapest 
<«Bt 21bs ), Cook . . .3 

Mr P M Dalai’s Goodca (Sst Tibs ). Alford 4 
Won by 1) lengths, i loogth, I length. 
Time — 1 min. 64 secs 


Ditrdaaft Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 

H H The Maharaja of Kothapur’s ShIvaJI 
The Great (Sst 7lbs), Cook .. 1 

Kawabaada Yemln-ul-MuIuk of Bhopal’s 

Mas d’AnUl>es (Sst Mbs ), Burn 2 

H H The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Inflation 
(Sst 61bs ). Selb} . 3 

Major-General Kswab Khusru Jung and 
Mr V Rosenthal’s Ksrawsy (Tst KNhs ) 
Meeklngs ..4 

Won by J length. 1 length, | length. 
Time— 1 min 63 4*6 secs 
Bangalore Plate Distanoe 6 furlongs — 

Mrs Y Russell Stewart’s Bhuthnath (Tst. 

TIIm ), Whiteside . . 1 

Hon’Mc Mr Shantldas Askuran's Hiss Lena 

(Tut Tibs ), Cook . . 2 

Sir llonil Mehta and Sir JamshedJI Duggan’s 
Vanity Eslr (Sst lllbs ), Selby 3 

Mr 0 So^barow’s Pride of India (9»t Tibs ), 
Bum . . 4 

Woo 1>> 1 length, f length, a neck. 
Time— 1 niln 15 2-6 secs 


Windsor Plate Distance 7 furlongs, — 

Major General Kawab Khusru Jung and 
Mr V Rosenthal’s Karaway (7st 121l>a.), 
E\ans ... 1 

Mr P B Avasia’s Bachelor's Bard (Sst. 

Slba.), Whiteside 2 

Mrs. M Clarke’s Gipe> Jack (Sst blba.), 

Bell .. 3 

Kawabaada Fakr-ul-Mulk of Bhopal's 
Zayder Zee (Pet ), Bum 4 

Won by a short heed, a short bead, a 
abort liead. Tlnje — 1 min 26 3-5 secs 
Smidown Plate Distance 1 J mlk# — 

11. H The Maharaja of Idar's Gay Talkie 

(Sst. 4lbs ), Hook 1 

Mr Eve’s Jinkee Rood (7st 131bs ). White- 
side . . .. . .2 

Mr. Slun F Ncssim's Tall Story (Osi.), 
£>'ans . ..3 

Mr Eve’s IrongreyCBst. Tibs.), Bum . 4 
Won by i length, 2 lengths, 21 liagths. 

Time.— 2 mins 8 secs 

Mentmore Handicap. Distance 1} mOes. — 

Mr A C ArdtNdtlr's Rlvalli (7st 121bs.). 


MaxweU 1 

Hon’ble Mr Bhantidas Askuran's Oceanus 
(78t 121b5 ), (kmk . . . 2 

H H The Mabsraja of Kolbapnr’s BhJvaJi 

The Great (Ust.). Ubald 8 

H H Hw Maharaja of Idar’s HR Lordship 
(Ost.). Rook 4 


Won by 1 length. | lsi«th. a neck. 
Hass.— 2 mins. 6 »*6 secs. 



IduQtmCnp. DtoUatt 7 IkuloMp.-- 
Mr. Q Sabbwow't Hosn An <9«t. 4 11 m.). 
Bnoe 1 

H H The MfthanjA of s:Mhmlr*» PoinpelM 

(8Bt lllbt.). WhlteiMe 2 

Hon’ble Mr ShMiildas Aakunn't Mim Lem 
(Uct 411 m). Cook .. .3 

Mr A r Ardnblt*! Tomtit (ftit. 411 m.), 

Maxwell 4 

Won by a head, 4 length*. | length. 

Weetern India Cnp DlsUnee 1 mile. 

Mr* M Clarke'* Gipey Jack (7H ISIIm). 

Burn . .. 1 

Mr M N. Binimorla'a My BtUy (8«t 4lhs.), 

Field 2 

Mr P B AvanU'* Barlielor’a Bard (7*t. 

12lbe ), Bean* . . . . 8 

H H The Maharaia o( Idar'a 111* Lordahlp j 

(8«t. 8IIm ). Kook 4 

Won by 2 iengil)*, a head 1) length*. | 
Time.- 1 min 40 arc* I 

Craven 8Uke» BMance 7 furlong* — 

Mr* A Rvamvnr'* WIm»*» Who (8«t OHm ). 

Kvans 1 

»rr A J Hoyt's G<K)Uuih <8at (Hbs ). 

Hutchln* 2 

H H The Mahara)* of Kolhapur's Cash 
(8*t ), ( ook . 8 

H H The Maharaja of Mysore'* Twain 
(7st 71b*.). MeeUngs .4 

Won by a nock, | length. 1 length, Time. — 
1 piln 28 sec*. 


Aga Khan’s Cup Plstanoe mOe*.— 

Mr* M Clarke's Moiky (8*t. 6lba), Bum . 1 

H H. The Maharaja of Bajplpla's Komney 

(Set Mbs.) Bond 2 

Mr Kee's Irongrey (7st, Mh*.), Omw . 3 
Hon'ble Mr. RfaanUda* Aakitrao's Ooeanua 

(8st Sib* ), Cook 4 

Woo by * head, a neck, | length, i 
Time —2 win*. 38| •eca. j 

Mysore Cup instance 1 mile. 

H. H The Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke 

(Sst ), Brace 1 

Nawatmada Yemlmnl>Mn!k of Bhopal's 
Advance (Sit 7tbs.), Bum ..2 

Mr. Ooeman Chotanl'f Maharaja's Choice 

(fiat Tibs.) BrHt 8 

LA-CoL Zorawar Stagh's Jayaat (Sst.). 

Bvans .4 

Won by | length. 3 lengths. 1 length. 

Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div. 1) Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Hon’hte Mr ShanM^ Aainuran** Budapest 

(Sat. 41b* ). Mamble 1 

Mr. Kve's Prcasnaa (7it. Tibs.), Stead . . 2 
Mr. Anaanriya** Bosewood (8*4. 411 m), 
Brace 3 


The Mahatnja d Mynoft'e Twnlp (DU. 

lOllM.). Whltesld* ^*4 

Won by 1 J lenglhe, a short head, | iMith. 
Ttane.'>-‘1 min. M 2dl aeee. 

CamhrldgMhlre Stakes (Dlv. If). Disteliee 
1 mile, 1 furhM)g.->- 

Mr. Menton's iMvant (Set. Cook .. 1 

Mr. P M Daver's Bant Monde (Sst. 11 IIm.), 

R Bell .2 

Mr M All Asker's Ihimtnlr (Ost. 4lha.), 

Britt 8 

Mr H Rower's Maroc (?st. ISlhs), Mann* 

hie 4 

Vfon by 1 length, { length, 8i lengthe. 
Time —I min 82 2-5 sec*. 

Tlic Kclipee SUkea of India. DlsUnce 1) 
mlire - 

H R The Maharaia of KaMimtr's One I 

Love(0*t), SibfarHt 1 

Mr Kdgar’s Juvigny >iHKt 71bM.), Stead .. 2 
Tlie Raja of Bobldil's Mnitlssinio (Oet. 

4 lb* ). Codl . . S 

H II The Maharaja of Mar's Gay Talk 
(Ost ), Brace . . 4 

Won by a head, 1 length. 1 length. 
Time — 2 mins 4 15 m*. 

Wlillngdon lisle DIslanre 1 mile — 
Nawahxada Fskr ul Mtilk of Bhopal's') 1 
Zuyder Zee (Ost 4llw ). Ohald VDead 

Mr K H Mehta’s Tlcanto(7si lOlbs.), 

Belby . j 

Mr M Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Bst, Stbs), 


Bum 8 

Messrs Bagree and Bdgar' Synagogue 

(Sst). Co^ 4 

Won by Dead>beat, 2) length ^length. 


Toro U Mesnrier Hate (Dlv. I). Distance 
• furlongs. — 

Ttie Bajs of Akalkot's Seventh Heaven 

(But 3lb« ), Bum . . 1 

Mr Manton's Wheel of Fortune (Sst. MIm.). 

Cook ..2 

Memrs M H, and A K Ahmedbhoy's 
Prince UlUl (Oat Slim ), Kvsiik . . . 3 

linn'Me Mr Bhanlldas Askuran's White 
Flower (9*4. 71h* ). OlMld ..4 

Won by 1| lengtJi*, a neck. J length. 
Time. — 1 min. 20 sect. 

General ObaldnUah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup. Distance IJ mUea — 

H H The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Fovr 

Ace* (Sst 7lbs ). sfbhrHt I 

MesRrs M H and A K Ahro«dhlioy'’s King 
of Diamonds (7st 121bs ). Rvans . . 2 
Hr 8. D Abraham's JImas (7st. 7ths.), 

Simpson f 

H. H Tti* Maharaja of KoOiapvr’i OcMan 
Ticket (Sit ). Britt .. .. .,4 

Won by 2 length*. 2) length*, 1) letMUk*. 
Tlme.-^2 miiia. 17 S>5 seen. 
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Racing. 


/MBiira Cop. Dlttofiee 9 fntloiigi.*— 


Mr. Omun ChoUni’s Pompom (Sit. Stbi ), 
Britt .... .. 1 

lit-(3o1 Zwawar Singh’s Jayant (Sit 41bi), 

Evans 2 

H H The Maharaja of Kashmir's Pom* 
peUn(7st lOlbs ). Sibbriii ..3 

H H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Qnlcksilver 
(Sst. 71bB ), Mahomed Khan . . 4 


Won by 4 length. 1 length, 1| lengths. 
Time.— 1 min 14 secs 

Grand Western Handicap Distance 14 mites — 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapar's Shivaji 
The Great (Sst. 12ibs ), Britt . . 1 

Mrs M. Clarke's Motky (Sst 41bs ), Burn . 2 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal's 
Mas d' Antibes (Sst 12lbs), Obaid . 3 
H H. The Maharaja of Rajpipla's Romney 
(Sst 6lbs ), Bond . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, 14 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins 6 secs 

Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance 


7 furlongs — 

Mr A J Hoyt's Play on (Ost ), Evans 1 

Mr P. B A Vasia's Bachelor's Bard (7st 
Qlbs ). Britt 2 

Mr B. Esmond's Tetrazone (Set lib ), 

Blokaby ..3 

Nawabzada Fahr-ubMulk of Bhopal's Zuy* 
der Zee (Sst 4lbs ). Obaid . 4 

Won by a shorthead. a shorUiead, ashort* 


head. Time— I min 26 secs 
Heath Memorial Plate, Distance 6 furlongs — 


H H The Maharaja of Kashmir's Pompeian 

(Sit 7ibs.), Slbbrltt 1 

Hon'ble Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Miu 
Lena (Sst bibs ), Cook .2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Tomtit (7ft lllbs), 
Simpson .8 

Mr H. Cartwriglit's Bhutnath (Ost >, Field . 4 

Won by 9 lengths, IJ lengths, 4 length. 


Time.— 1 min, 18 4/6 secs. 

Bombay Arab Derby. DIatance 14 miles 
H.H. The Maharaja of Kashmir's Four Aces 


(Set, Alba ), HIbbriU . l 

Mr. 8. D Abraham's 3lmas (Tst Slbs ), 
Simpson ... 2 

H H Tlie Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Golden ! 

Ticket (7st. Slbs ). Cook 3 

Mr Sultan Chinoy's AI HamU (Set bibs), j 
Obaid . 4j 


Won by I l«ngth, a shorthead, 24 lengths 
Time.— ^ mins , 2 aeoa. 

Abberiey Plate. DlataiMte 14 milea 
H.H. The MaharanI of Baroda's Dignitary 

(Sst. 131ba ), Rook 

Mr P. B Avaaia's Vidalin (Oat). Bum 
H H The Maharaja (d Rajpipla's Bouldnmr 

(Sst nibs.), Selby 3 

H H. The Midutraja of Kolhapnr'a Cash 

Book (Sat). Britt 4 

Won by i length, a bead, 4 length. Time.— 
2 mins., b 2/b aeca. 


Dmld'a Lodge Handicap. DManeerfiileaii.— 
Mr. E. Eemond’s Tetrasooe (Sat. Ube.), 


Rickaby . *. 1 

The Maharaja of Paiiaklmedi’s Tenor (Sst. 

6ll>s), Rook ,2 

Mr A C. Ardeshir's Olandy (7st. lllbs ), 
Cook . . 3 

H H Tlie Maharaja of Kolhapnr'B National 
Flag(7et lllbs ), BrHt ... 4 


Won by Ij lengths, a head, a shmrthead 
Time —1 min , 26 2/6 secs 
Governor's Cup, Distance Ij miles 
H H The Maharaja of Idar's Vandyke (98t 
7Ib8 ), Brace . 1 

Hon'ble Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Bright 
lAd (78t 4lhs ). Cook . 2 

Lt -Cd Zorawar Singh's Jajant (Sst Tibs ), 
Evans 3 

Mr JcminI's Rose Marie (Ost Slbs ), 
Rickaby ... 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, a neck Time — 
2 mins , 7 sees 

C N Wadla Gold Cup DisUnce 14 mUes 
Nawai>Bada Yemin-uI-Mulk of Bhopal's Mas 


d' Antibes (Ost lib), Bibbritt . 1 

H H The Maharaja of Idar's Gay Talkie 
(Sst Tibs ), Brace . . 2 

The Raja of Bobbin’s Mnltissimo (Ost lib ), 
Cook . 8 

Mr R Bhantidas's Le Due (Ost. lib ), 
Marrable 4 

Won by a shorthead, 8 lengths, 14 lengths. 
Time —2 mins , 38 1/6 secs. 

RaJpipU Gold Cup Distance 1 mile — 

The Maliaraja of Parlaklroedi's Terror (Sst 
Slbs ), Rook 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmir's One 1 Love 
(Ost Slbs ), BibbriU . . 2 

Mr A C Ardeshir's GUnely (7st Olbs ), 
tkwk . . . . .3 

Mr Edgar's Juvigny (Aet Slbs ), Bnra . 4 


Won by If lengths, l lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time —1 min , 38 4/6 secs 
Cdaba CTup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr M. All Asker’s Dominic (Tst 121bs), 


Wbiteelde .. 1 

Mr Diamond’s Baqlava (Ost 21be), Ckxdi 2 

HH The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cash 
(8st lOlbe.), Obaid 8 

Mrs M. Clarke’s Kingsbury (Sst. 4Jbe.), 
Burn 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 24 lengths, a shorthead. 
Time — 1 min , 30 secs 
Hngbes Memorial Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

B H The Maharaja Bdiidia of Gwalior’s 
Finalist (Ost lib ), MaxweU . 1 

The Raja of Bobbin’s MoHiastmo (Ost lib ), 
Cook 2 

Nawabzada Fakhr*ul*Malk of Bhofial's 
Zuyder Zee (8st 5lbs.), Bum . . . . 3 

Mr E Ksmond’s Pbakoa (Sst, IZIbsO, 

Rickaby 4 

Won by 24 lengths, 4 len^, 2} Isagi^. 
Time.— 1 min., 38 sect. 



ByeoU* Chtb Cvp. Distaaoe 1| aiilw — 

HH th« lfafa«nj« a| Idar's Omj Talkie 


(8*t 81bs >. Brace 1 

Mra M. Oaike a IfoCkj (8st). Bum . . t 
Nawebaada Temin-nl-Mulk of Bhopal*! 

Mas d’Anilbee (flit 41ba ), SlbbriU . S 
Mr.SaHanChliK>]r'gTalk(7it.81b«.). Ome . 4 


Won by 3^ lengUii, I length, i length. Time— 
3 mto! , 1 S-5 Met 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Plate Blttanoe 7 
furlongB — 


The Raja of Bobblli’t Catalan (7«t 7tbt), 
Whitealde 1 

Bawabaada Yeinln ul Mulk of Bhopal*! 

Advance (lOat ). Bum 2 

Hon Mr Shantidas Aakuraa*! MIm Lena 
(Sst 21bR ), Cook S 

Sir Homl Mehta’s Vanity Fair (Sst Olba ). 
Selby 4 


Wonbyahead.ilengUi.aaitorthead Tine — 
1 min 26 3-6 Mc! 

Turf C lub Cup DUtance 1 J milea — 


Hr A A Jaadan’a Legion (Sat 71b! ), 
Whiteaide . . . 1 

H H the Maharaia of Kaabmlr’a Four Acea 
(i»!t 61b! ), Siblriti .. 2 

Mr K T Sampat ! LafUt Allah (7!t. lllb! ), 
Orme . , . 3 

Mrs W Buckley'! Toballa (Sat 7IU), I 
Cook ... 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, a ahorthead 
Time —8 mim 2*2 3-5 seca 
furthuujlM>rland Pbte Distance 2 mile! — 

Mr Oemini’s Affinity (7st 12llis ), White- 
side 1 

H H the Maliaraja of Itajpipla*! Bouldnor 
(Bat Siba), Selby . . 2 

Mr SlonF Neaaim's Footslogger (7!t 12lbs ) 

K BrtU .3 

Hr Diamond*! Auto Bus (Sst Slba ). Cook 4 

Won by U length!, i length, If leikgihi.j 
Time.~3 mto! 20 1-3 aeca. 

Lga Khan*! Spring Cup Dlatanoe 1} miles — 
Mr M All AMmt*! DomUik: (Sat. 4lb! ), 


Whiteaide 1 

Mr J Reynotda* Preaamsn (7at 4Ibe ), 

Orme 2 

Bir David Ezra and Mr K Eamood'a Flying 
Orders (Bat lllha |, Harding . . 3 

Mra M Clarke’s Motky (Bat lib.). Ban . . 4 j 


Wmi by B lengths, a ahort h ead. } length 
Tfanc.-2 min!. 4 4-6 aeca. 


rthnr Plate. Diatance 7 fnrionfi.— 

BIr David Sara and Mr. S. Km ooA*» Flying 
Orders (Bat. llh.KSiekaby ..I 

MV. M. D. Baoae'a Onad Marali (Sal.). 


S 
7 4 


U H. The Maharaia of _ 

Saraaon (Tat S Iht.), aiMMrltl 
Measrt. K. D. and K. D. BasrM*a 
Olanca ((Ml. 4lba.), SImpaeB 
Won by l| lengtha, lengtha, S| 

Time.— 1 min 28 aaea. 

Hilliard Plate. DIatanee 7 tttrlonga.<» 

Mra Marbeth a Mandara (Sat. 7lha.), 

Marrable I 

Mr Kdarard Samond'a Phakot (Sat. Tlha.), 

Klckaby t 

Bata of Bobblll'a MummUno (Sat. 7 Ibt.), 

Walsh S 

H H Ttia Maharaja of Kolhapur's Dtamond 
Shower (Sst ), llorris . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, i length, li leBftha. 
Time —1 min. 27 3 6 secs. 

Cornwallis Plate LManre 6 furlongs.— 

Messrs N D Bagr<s ind Choubey'a Dam a r t 
Night (Bet 1 lb ), Himpaon . . 1 

Mrs. K J. Booth's Oabarnae (gti. iSlbe.), 

Southey S 

Messrs. N D and K D Bagrat’s flyinf 

{Jianre (Ust lib.), Walsh S 

Mr. K Rsmond'a Teiraaone (8sl. lllha,), 
BIckaby 4 

Won by 3 lengtha, 1 length, 2 lengtha. 
Time —1 min 13 1-6 seca. 

Wettealey Plate DUtanre 1) miles,— 

H N The Maharaja BcIndU of Gwaltor'a 
Finalist (Sat 71bs |, Jones ..1 

H H Tlie MalmraJa of Kaabmtr’a One 1 

Love (Sst Bibs ), Blbbritt 2 

Mr J N Musry 's Auto Buz (Sst ), Scarlett. . t 
The Maliarsja of Parinidmedrs Qay Lever 
(Sst 7lbs ), Brace 4 

Won by 2) lengUis, U lengths, H lengttM. 
Time "2 mlna. S 1 6 sees. 

Middleton Plate. Distance If mites. — 

HcMra Poddar and Bomany'a Baxlaelft 

(But 12lbs.),JonM 1 

Mr R Foster’s Bteepburat (Bat llb.J.Talt.. 2 
Btr David Bara'a Prida of Birth (Sat. 2 Iha.), 

Marland t 

Messrs. Jayettleke and Wietemnahlna’a 
Warrim'a Call (Sat 4iba,), Scarlett .. 4 
Won by > lengtha, a neck, 2 leHiha. 
Time.— 2 mine. B 3-6 sees. 

Bnrdwan Cup. DlaUnee 1| mUea.— 

Mr. B. K. Bhattar'a CroialMen Unn (KM. 

41ba ), ScarleU 1 

Mamra. B. K. and H. P. Fodder's DUfiaB 

Oirl (lOat SUM.), Baknr t 

Bal Bahadnr M. L. Chamila'a Tola (t0M. 

Tlha ). Drbna f 

Wan by 1 l«igtb, H tonfths, 2| lM«aM. 


tl 
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JHacifig. 


XtaC'Bnpfror't Cup. Ptotanoe 1 mil* — 

M, H. The MUiaraJ* SdndU of Owallor'i 
Vln«Uat(gol. 8 tU.), Jornt . . 1 

Hr. M. Esmond’s Fhakos (Ost. Slbs). 

Elckabj 2 

Ifessrt Bagree and Choubey’s Desert Night 
(Ost. SIbs ), Simpson 3 

H H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I 
Love(9st Slbs), Blbbrltt 4 

Won by lengths, a head, a neck. 
Time —1 min 88 2-5 secs 


Jfaepherson Cup Distance Ij miles — 


Mr. P D. Bolton’s Martara (9st. Slbs), 
Simpson 1 

Mr. F. (’ollIngwood’B Poet’s Walk (7st 
lUbs ), Htesd . 2 

Mr H J Nawes’ Ballyrobert (7st fibs ), 
Perrlval . 3 

Messrs I’oddar and Somany’s Saxlcola 
(bit 4lbs ), Jones 4 


Won by 8 lengtlis, 1 length. 8 head 
Time —2 mins 34 1-5 secs. 

Vio«oy’s Cup Distance 1| miles — 

H H The Maharaja Bclndia of Qwalior’s 
Finalist (Bst 8lbs ), Jones 1 

Mr P D Bolton’s Martara (Pst 2 lbs), 
Simpson .2 

The Kaja at Bobbin’s Multlsslmo (tat Slbs ), 
Walsh .... 8 

H n The Maharaja of Kashmir’s One I 
Love (9st ), blbbrltt 4 

Won by 8^ lengtlis, « neck, 2 leugtlis 
Time — 3 mins 1 3-8 secs 
Grand Annual Distance 2 miles — 

Mr A. C. Ardeshir’s Clear Art (tat ). Ralston 1 

Mr G N Musry's Winning Post (12 at ) 


Mbs.), Walsh 2 

Mr H. K Bhatter’s C'riulakeenLatto(12st 
71ba ), Hcarlett ... 8 

Messrs B K and H P. Poddar's DlUgent 
Girl (list 8 IIm ), Baker .. 4 

Wou by I lengths, 1 length. S| lengths. 
Time — 8 mins 82 8-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Dlstanoe 1 1 miles — 

Mr 8 J Naves' Ballyroiiert (Bet BlU ), 

8ll»brltt 1 

Mr. K. Foster’s Steepburst (8st Mbs ). Tait 2 

Miss a. O'Dowd's The Reoralt (Tst IMbs.), 

Southey ..8 

Mesars JayetUake and Wiekremaslnha’s 
Warrior’s CaU (tat. 41hs ), Jones . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 2^ lengths, 8 lengths 
Time —2 mins 84 secs. 


Calcutta Plate Distance 6 fnriongs — 

Messrs Davis and Quiadhur’s Bangor (tat ), I 

McPherson .. 1 

H. H The Maharaja of KoQiapfur’s 
Chbatrasal (Sal. fibs.), Sibbritt . . 2 

Mr. B jr Jubhay’s Paper Boy (tat ). Jonee. 8 
Mr Hothead’s Mectiou (8M Mbs), Carr 4 
Won by a head, a WMHk, | length. 
Ttana.— 1 min. 12 4*8 sacs. 


Kashmir Cup Distance 7 fnriongs.— 

Mr. B. L. Pereira's Don OMar (7st Mbs.), 

Stead .. 1 

Sir David Sira and Mr. S. Esmond’s Flying 
Ordevs(8at 4lbs ), Jetliln 2 

The Maharajs of Pmriakimedi's Gay Lover 

(8st lllbe ), Sibbritt 8 

Messrs. N D. and K D Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (8st Mbs ), Msrsden 4 

Won by { length, s head. 8 lengths 
Time, — 1 min 25 8-5 secs 
New Yesr Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr G N Musry’s BaqU>s (Set Mbs), 
Walsh 1 

H H The Mshanija of Kolhapur's 
Clihairssal (Sst Slbs ). Jones 2 

Mrs D Hlckie’s Flaminius (get 4lbs ), 
McPherson 3 

Sir David Esrs and Mr E Ksmon’s BUtk 
Peril (Hst lOltMi ), Hlttcksliaw 4 


Won by Ijj lengths, 2 lengths, | length. 

Time — 1 min 26 3 5 secs 

Metropolitan Distance 8 furlongs — 

H U The Maharsia of Kolhapur’s 

Nstional Flag (Tst Slta ). Malavich 1 

Mrs K J Booth’s Qabamac (Ssi 4lb8 ), 
Southey 2 

Mr Edgar’s Ju\lgny (Bst 4ll«i ), Stead 8 

The Maharaja of ParlaklmedPs Gay 
Lover (tat Tltw ), Jones . 4 

Won by f length, 2 lengths, a short head 
Time —1 min 13 tecs 

Cooch-Behar ('up Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. 

H H The Maharaja of Kollupur’s 

Atiwant (Bst I Mbs ), Joites . . 1 

Mr 8 J Nave's Ballyrobert (tat Mbs). 

Marland 2 

Mrs R Esrle’s Monocle (Bst 1 lilts ). Raflsele 3 
Mr F Coillngwood’s PoK’s Wslk 
(Bst laibs), Stead . 4 

Won by m neck, 1| lengths, 1^ lengths. 

Time — 2 mins 23 8-5 sees. 

Beresford Cup Distance 1| miles — 


Mrs H. M Thaddeus’ Sonny Kent (Bst 
Hibe ), Jones . . 1 

Mr G N Must) ’a Winning Post (Tst ISlbs), 
Balstott ... .,2 

Sir W. Haddock and Sir W LMbood’s 
Hlngtend (tat. 4lbs.). Carr .3 

Mr. A U. C Hostroo’s Subway (7tt. 121ha ), 

Marsden 4 

Won by a head, lengths, s Miort head. 
Time — 8 mins. 1 sec 


Cannlehael Cup. Distance 11 miles — 

H. H. The Maharsia Sclndla of GvaUor’t 
Finalist (tat 71hs}. Jones . 1 

Mr P. D. Botton’s Martara (Set. 12tba.). 

Simpson ..2 

Mr. E. Esmond's Pbakos (tat. Itlis.), 

Blsckshsv 8 

TtM^|s of Bohblli’sMnItIwImoftaC. Slbs.), ^ 

Woo by M ies^tlM, 2 leagtlsi. a abott bsiMC 
Ttme.— 2 mbM. 7 t*ft secs. 




Oonrernor’i Cup Dtateae* li aiUfa.— > 

Mr. K. Fo^'i Steepbunct <6«t ), Kranr . . I 
H H. The d KoUiiipiir't 

Ailvanfc Jones . t 

Meesrs. Bhatter and HUnrini’ Plrtator (7it.), 
PerelwU ..8 

Meeira JasretUefce and Wtcreniaaiiiha'a 
Warrior ‘1 CaU (8at. lib.). Stead . . .4 

Won by 2| lengtlui, a neck, 1 ^ lengths 
Ronaldshay Cup Pistance 7 furlongs — 

Messrs. Pavls and Jnjadhur'a Bangor 
(7st 13n« ), McPherson 1 

Mr R L Pereira’s Don Caesar (Ost 

6 lbs.). Stead S 

Mrs K H Hayre's Honey lUrd (7Bt lib ). 

Carr . . 8 

Pr O'CouiiOf’s Lucian (Sst ), Ermer . 4 

Won by H >«mcth, a neck. | length 
Time —1 min 25 4-5 secs. 

Monsoon Cup PUtanre 1 mile. 3 fnrkmgs.— 
Messrs Poddar and Somany s Sazlcola (Osi 
Mbs ), Jones . .1 

Mrs H M Tbaddeus’ Bunny Kent (7Bi 
lOlbs ), Tait . . .2 

Messrs B K and H P Poddsr's PUigent 
Oirl (7st lOlbs ). Lott 3 

Messrs Basn and Wtthall's Cpsidedown 
(Bst lUbs ). HcarlHt .. .4 

Won by 2 lengths. | •length, 1} lengths 
Time —2 mins 2ft 4*6 seca 
Fort William Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong - • 


Memrs B K and H P Poddsr's DIHgent 
(llrl (Set 2lbs ). Ixitt . 1 

Mrs H M Thaddctts’ Bmmy Kent (Bst 
SIbs }, Hill 2 

Mr O L Poddar's Comanche (7st. 121bs.), 
htead 8 

Mr and Mrs H M ThaddeUa’ W'ioaharp 
(»st eihs), Tail . 4 


Won by 4 lengths , a nock, 2} lengths TUne.-— 
1 min ftl 2 5 secs 

KhiMcfcL 

R W I T C Cup. Ptotance ft fnrloogi.-- 


Mrs B. M. Vanee’s Bardar Begum (9st. 

iMba ), Rylanda 1 

Mr. iBsaen-atewaifa Bathowea (8st. Stha.)* 

FMd 2 

Mr GtrdharflsPt Bathary (8st. ISIht.). Fnli 
Moikd ..8 

Mr. 8. C Woodward's Mines Fie (Sd. 8lht.). 
BaHour 4 


Wcmbyltength. 4lstt|(ths.l length. Tlaa^ 
1 mki. 2 S-ft sees. 

Oowsnor*s Cup Plirtanoe 7 iarloiiis.-- 
Mr. M. P. Ml's Bathay (AM. 4lha.)« 

Byls^ t 

H. k The MaharuM oC Kolhapur's Trut 


Mr. 8. 0. Woodward's MarylaboM. (tih 

4lbs.). Battour 9 

Mr. M W'smyss’ PaU MaU (Sat.), Haidli«. . 4 
Won by 4 IsBftha. k tonsth. | laiMth. 
Time <~1 min. 87 aaca. 

Btewarda* Cup. Plslaiica 4 lurkmfs.— . 

Mr M I AH's Tamburlaliie (Sat. Mbt.), 

OhaW . , . 1 

Mr M Ratf-Hyde’s Cash Box (7ai. Stba). 

Ome 1 

Mr M L Bawhney's King of the Punjab n 
(Sst 12ibs ), Rylands . . | 

Mr M. Marsook's Babson (Ost ). Balfour .. 4 
Won by } length, 1 length, neck. Tima.— 

1 mJn. IB S-ft secs. 

Club Cup PIstance 11 milea.-- 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur'i 
BaiHlkumar (Oat d*bs ), Ohakl . . . . 1 

Mr A M Klmanook‘aBalaam(7at. lUha.), 

Balfour ,1 

Mr fl Tarnavl's Buknar (Sst. ISlbs.), 

Harding t 

Mr K Peera's Kaloklian (7st, Blba ), Orma. . 4 
Won by | length, f length. 2 lengths. Tima.— 

2 mhu &4 4*ft secs. 


Maharaja of Pewas Cup. Platanee ft furlongs.— 


Mr 8 K Bliaiter's Bhaftssbury Lsm (7at. 

latlM ). Whiteside . . 1 

H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s The 
Diamond (Hst. lib ), K Britt . £ 

H H The Maharaja of Kolbapur’s Barn<i{at 
(Tat. lllhs ), Hhamrao .,8 

HR, TheMaliarsJa of Kolhajnir’s Uartsr 
HUr(Bst ISUni ). Jsdliav 4 


Mon by 2J lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time —1 min 4 secs. 

Turf ( Inb Plate. PIstanee 1 mile — 

Mr R Higgins’ Lingo (Ost Hh,). Whlta> 

side .. 1 

H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Red Pawn 
(Bst 121bs ). BItamrao . £ 

Mr N C, Patel’s Tobralco (Ost £lbs), 
Kasim Hassan . . 8 

Mr M Naaserwsnji’s Cybo (7st KMba.), 

Rosario ..4 

Won by ^ length, 1 length, 1 length Thna.— 
1 mtn. 44 secs 


Shri BblvaJI Maharaja Commemoration C^. 

Pistance 0 furionga — 

H H. The Maharaja of KolhafNir’s Roaa wat sr 

(Oat lib ), £ Britt I 

Mr. A Jasdan’BAnaiid(7st.71bs.),MalMmiid 

Khan t 

Rao Bahadur M B. Hakim and Rao Bahadur 
p M Bhosk’s Ironside (7M. 

McQuade i 



WoBbyaaoelt,llaiiitli,l|loui«tM, 


1 mta. 20 aaca. 



go6 


Racmfi, 


B. Bi 0. Cop. DbUaee 5 luloaii.— 


Mr, K. D. MAtMUn (9ft. 7Ibt.), 

Wbltcfide 1 

H.H. The lUb«ni)ft of Kolbfiraur'e Dtek 
Tftpper (9»t. lOibe ), BriU .2 

BaU ftebeb of Akelkot’t Little Audrey (Set. 

MoQiude 3 

Mr. G MoEUIgott’e Felkbtnd (7st Mbe.). 
Fletcher 4 


Won by I length, 1 length, 1 | Iragthi 
nme.—l min 18 eece 

Bhriment Akkeeaheb BUhereJ (^p. DIeUooe 
1 mile.— 


Civil Service Cop. XHetunee 7 fsrlofiii. 

Mr P L. Orde’c Ooklea Shoot <7it Itlbi.), 
Adley 

Meeir*. Menton end A. RlgglBe' Dfghteae 
Velley (9et. 41be.). CookT^ . S 

Neweb Sir Mtimheh*! Seii (7et. 7lbe), 
Cerr 

Mr. N. D Begree’i Snimmlng Pool (7ft. 
Mbf ), Reliton .. .. ..4 

Won by e heed, lengthe, e ihortheed 
Time.— 1 min 20 2>6 tecs. 


BeoBehednrM 8 Heklm end Beo Behednr 
D. M Bhode't Ironside (7Bt lllbs), 

MoQoede 1 

B.H. TheMehereJe of Kolhepnr's Vtjeye- 
mele (9st Olbs ), Whiteside . . 2 

Mejor B D. Nimbelker's Prtaoe Shivejl 
(list 4ibfl ). Hutchins ..3 

B.H The Heherele (d Kolhepur's Boeeweter 

(Ost, Olbs.), Britt 4 

Won by I length, 1 length, U Ivogths. Time — 

1 min 48 secs 

Shrl Aslsebeb MehereJ Cup DUtence 1 ) miles > 
Shrlment Akkeseheb MehereJ ‘s Self Anter 
( 8 st Olbs ), Whiteside 1 

H.H The Meherele of Kolbepnr's Cheerful 
ll(7st. 12ibs), McQuede 2 

Mr A M Ahmed’s Lookmen ( 8 st 31bs), 
Simmons . 3 

H.H. The Mehereje of Kolhepur's Sedren 
Menu (Ost 21bs ), Shemreo 4 

Won by 1 i lengths, 1) lengths, heed Time — 

2 mins 25 set's 

Bit Leslie Wilson Cup Dlstence IJ miles.— 


Lncknow Grend Betionel (Steeidediese). 

Distenoe 2 mtlce, 0 furlongs. 

Mr D H. Peelyetes’ Lord Bow (lOst. Ub ), 
Shorten .1 

Cent M. 1 Ebeo’s Toff (Ost. 6 lbs.), 
McGoven 2 

Mejor E J. Fulton’s Curregb Bose (12st 
Tibs.), Grey 8 

Three ren. Woo by 8 lengths. Time.— 

5 min. 81 2-6 secs. 


MndfM. 


Derbyshire Plete. Distenoe 1 mile. 

The Eeje of BobblU’t Cell O’ The Glen (Ost 
4lbs.), Deeent 1 

Ledy Merjorie Ershine end Mejor T I. 

Kelly’s Old Fogey (OsU 21bs ), Crouch . 2 
Mr S C Woodwerd’s Slmhe ( 8 st HMbe.), 
Cunltee 3 

Brigedier B C B HIU end Messrs A H 
Johnstone and C W. Toth’s Pest (Set 
lOlbt ), Peckhem .. . 4 


Won by | length, 8 lengths distsnoe 
Time —1 mto 42 3-5 secs. 


Mr P. B Avssia's Well Hemtd 't 
( 8 st. mils ), Simmons 1 

Shrlment Akkeseheb Bfehersj's VDeed- 

Vlrkumer (Stt. lOlbs ), heet. 
Whiteside 2) 

Mr B. M Chinoy't The Knot (Sst lllbe), 
Boserlo ... 3 

Mr. M. C, Petel’s Heklm Peshe (Out lUbe ). 

Bowley ... ..4 

Deed-heet, 1| lengths, 1| lengths. Time.— 
2 mins 28 secs. 


Mehereje Cop DlsUnoe IJ miles.— 

Mr. N. D. Begree's Bereefell ( 8 st. lOlbs ), 

WhltesWe .. 1 

Beo Behednr B. I, Power's Gesh (Sat. Mbs.). 

Jedhet <3 

Meherbea B. A. Mehegeonker’s SheOey 

(Sst IBbe.), Britt 8 

Beie of Akelkot's Welt^-blt (Sst. Tlbe.). 
MoQnnde 4 


W«>J||^9^Mf»ffth<> S neoiu Time.— 


I Trevencore Cup. DtsUnce 8 furlongs. 

Mr. A. 8 Bhelle’s Peeoe Treety (Ost. 4 lbs ), 
Bylends 1 

H. H The Mehereje of Ktdheput’s Hester 
Mint (7tt. 7lbs.)rH, Bleck . . .2 

H H. The Mehereje of Kcdhepor’s Shenker 
Presed( 8 st.£lbe.),Mein . .. . g 

MIh P. derke’s Holy Girt (Osi. Slbs.), 

B. McQnede 4 

Woo by 8 lengths,! length, U lengthe. Time. 

— 1 min. 18 eeoe. 

Steweids* Ci^ Dtateaee 8 furiongs. 

The Beje of Bobbitt s Sir Amos (Ost. 81he), 

Benmt 

The Beje of Veaketaglrl’s Geltetn (OM. 

Tlhe.), CVooc)i 2 

Mr.S.O.WoodweidsMer 3 rlefaoiie( 7 at IHm), 

Slmmone g 

B^|lnuw C, Demcej Dm* BysUd (OM.). ^ 

Woo by I n ahortbei^ u iimfikt 

TIuk— 1 ttiM**. U Hnwii. 
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NIuin’i Cup DtsUace 1 mU9. 

Mr. S C. Woodward*! Shanba (Bat. Sltia.). 

Clarke I 

Mator & Tfrail and Mr. T. Htll'a Member 

(7it. 7Iba.), H. Black 2 

Mr. M. Bubbiah’i Troatbrook (7iit. Blba.}. 

Bobtfti ..3 

Lady Mariorie Enkbie and Major F. T. 
Kelly’a Old Fo«ey (Bat. Bite), CrottMi . 4 


Won by 1 leaftb, a bead, | lengtb. Time 
— 1 min. 42 1*6 aeoonda. 

O Ootdle Memorial Cap. Dletaoce 1 mtte. 
1 furlong. 

Mn. D’Arcy’a Dobeon'i (Tboloe (7at 121ba ), 


B.McQuade . 1 

Mrs. P. D Joh]Wtooe*i The Beitle 'Ole (Bet. | 

Slba ). BoberU 2 1 

Sir Jamaetjee Jeejlbhoy’s Dante (Bat. 

Slba.). Clarke 8 1 

Mr. A U Ahmedbhoy and Mn J. U. 
Maahal‘aComeup(9at 2lbc.), Bylanda . 4 


Woo by i length, i length, | length Time 
1 mtn. 66 2‘& aeca. 

Parlakinaedl Cup. DUtance mllea 
Mr Abdul Ahmed'a Lookman (Bat. lllba ). 


Slmmona . . . . 1 

Akkaaabeb Maharai'a Kuiub (Bat 6lba ). 

Jadhav 2 

Mr All Khan*a Arab King (7at Slba ), 
Roaen , . 8 

H H. The Maharaja of Kolbapur'a Bafradon 
B«C(7it.12lba),WelU ..4 


Woo by 14 leagiha. a ahortbead, lengtha. 
Tbne —2 miu 25 aeca 


Qovemor’a Cup. DIatance B C and dtatanee. 
Mr. M ftobblab'a Ikoutbrook (7a lOlbo.), 
Bc^efta 1 


BrtgadI 

Jdha 


^ler R. C. R. HIU and Meean A. H. 

dhastmw and C. W Toab'a THdi (7at, 


ISlba.), Walla 

Mrs. M A. D’Arey's Albury (7at. lllba.}, 
Whiteside 


2 

S 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kolbapur’a Vijaya' 
knm^r jj (Bet. IIU ). Marrs 4 

WoM by b leacths. 4 length, 4 lengths. 
Tline.~2 min. 4B 8-6 aeca. 

Mew Tear Plate. DMaiice 7 furlongi. 

Mia. P. D’Arcy's Wonga (7at. 121ba /, 


B.Mei9aado 1 

Mlm J. I. Ottihrle'a ScarleU Poppy (ftM, 

lIh.).CnNKh * 

Hm Raja of Tenkataglrl’a Pokagrier (Bet. 

Slbai). Roberta * 

Mim P. darke’a Strategist (Bat. 4lba.), 
Mana * 


Won by 4 leagth, I length, 1 length. TtaM.<~ 
1 min. 29 2-b sees. 


TiriampniH Cap. Distaaca 6 furkHtge. 

Mr. A. B. BhaiU’a Peace Treaty (Bet. BIhe.), 

Rylowis 

Mr. B. 0. Woodward’s MaiyMone (Bit. 
S. McQmida 


1 

.i 


Mtaa r. J. Maihal’s Marhm (Tit. 4lhR), 

Roberts I 

Mrs. L. Btooker’s Mad Hattw (M. Btbi.), 
Rosen . * 4 

Won by a ahorthead. f IssMth, a ahortlwad. 
Tlme.—l min. 16 1-6 sees. 

Tradea Cup Distance If nflles. 

Mra. D. P. Johnetooe'e the Better ’Ota (lit. 

6tbe.).Croaoh 1 

Mrs, P D'Arcy’s Dobson's Cholot (Bst. 

Bibs.), Mam .. B 

The Counteea of Bhanaon’a Dark King (Tit. 

ItlU ), Roberts • 

Mrs. J. H. Maihal’s Come up (Bet. tlba.), 

Rylands ..4 

Woo by 14 lengths. 1 kagth, | l«M(h. 

Tims.— 2 minutes, 10 2*6 secs. 

Maharaja Venkataglrt Memorial Cup. Dktanee 

6 furlonga. 

Mr. C. P. Chetty’a Qasal (7at. lOlhs.}. 

Roberts I 

Bhrlmsnt Aklmtaheb Maharaja’s Kabsdon 

JamU(8st. 10lbs.)Mam t 

Mr Imamdln ‘1 BaUm al Iraq (7st lllfea,), 

B. Meijnade I 

Raj|a^^M^‘s Desert Prinoe(6st. tUw.), ^ 

Won by 14 lengths. I lengtii, U lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 24 1-6 aecs. 

R C. T C. Cup. DIatance 1| miles. 

Mr L. B Qaaaon’a Bong of Six Penee (Sat. 

albs.). Crouch I 

Mr. W. M Somsaunderam’s Kaacx Star 

(7at. Dlbe.),H.MoQtiade t 

Mr. S. C. Woodward's Sbamba (Bat. lllba.), 

Clarke 8 

Brigadier R. 0. R. HIU and Meceri. A. B. 
Johnstone and C. W. Toch’a Tlteb (Sit. 

Mbs ), Wells 4 

Won by 1 length, a abnrihead, i length. 
Time.— 2 minutes, B 1*6 secs. 

SIvaganga Cup. Dtstanoe 7 Inrlongs. 

Rj^ of VankatagUI’s Polangrler (Bst.41l)S.), 


Begum Ferosa Dulhan’s Him D'Or (Set. 

olbe ), Roberta 2 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone and the Karl erf 
Shannon's Dlnkis (Bat.), CooUbe . . , . • 

Mrs. Mugent-grant's Macabre (Bet. 2the), 

WeUs T. 4 

Won by 24 lengthe, a neck, 2 lengths. Time.--* 
1 rnfatote, so seconds. 

Madras Cap. Distance 6 furkmgi. 

Shrlmant Akkaaaheb MaharaJ’s 14ar*a 

(Jlft (7st. Bibs. ). Jadhav 1 

Mr. Maaton’s Relate (Bst. Mbs.), Mam . , 2 
M^^i^ TyzeH's Ratfaavon (Bst. Ilk), ^ 

Mrs. L. Whltehoose's Baltoi (Sit lOIbi,), 

dark* 4 

Won by 24 kogtha, | length, f| tMmUMi 
Tlme.~*l artmrte. U 44 seas. 



90 b Kactng, 


BMfUon Oop VmMn 1} sdlet. 

Brte. K. C. R HUl snd Uemn. A. H. Jobii- 
mou$ tad C. W. T(Mh*i Tttdi (7st. ISlta.). 

Wdk 1 

Mr. J. r. D’aooM’B Flunbeau (M, llbe ). 

Ob»ld 2 

Ur. 8. 0. Woodward'* Shamlw (Ost. 41b* )» 

Ctorke 3 

Ur. W. U. Somaittnderani’i Emn 8Ur 

(7ft. 61b*.), JadluiV 4 

Won by 24 length*, I length, 1 length. Time — 
2 min. 9 fee*. 

CkKhln Cup. DleUnee mile*. 

UeMn K. T. 8*mp*t nod J. D. Bnnatwnln** 


FU *1 Iraq (a«t 81b«), H Mogunde . . 1 
Ur. S. H. Uashar* Moonahlne (8st. lolb* ). 

Uam 2 

ihrimant Akkaaabeb UabuaJ'a Vlrkumar 

(8it. MU.), Jadhav S 

H. H. Th* Uaharala at Kolhapur'* Ya'arub 
FaMia (7*t. 71U.y Romo .. .4 


Won by length*. 2 length*. 8 length* 


Time.— 2 min. 66 4*6 tee*. 

Baa Plate. Dlctano* 1 mile. 

Ur. W. U. Bomaaunderam'* Smoky Sea (S*t. 

MU.), Byland* 1 

Ur. 8. 8, Annanudal Chettlar'a Dlchrolc 

(Oft. tlU.), Uarr* 2 

Khan Saheb U. Oomer’* OvermllU (Sat 

61U.), Jadhav 9 

Ur. P. T. Sanader*' Tranaler (Set. 91b*.). 

Simmon* 4 

Won by 4 length, a neck, 1} length*. 
Time.— f min. 42 aeoond*. 

Wflllngdon PUte. DlsUnoe 1| mile*. 

Meiars.K T. Sampat and J. D BanatwaDa'* 
FUal Iraq (7at. 71b*.), U.UoQuade .. J 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur'* Satradon 
Beg (7»t. 71b*.), Shanker . . .2 

Ur. 0. P. Ohetty'* Gaial (OH. 4lb* ), 

H. Black 8 

Shrlmant Akkaaaheb UaharaJ'i Kutub 

(Set. lOlb*.). Obaid 4 

Won by a ahortliead, 4 lengths, 2| lengths. 
Time,— 9 min. 32 9-6 sec*. 


Ifpowro. 

Uahanja's QoM C^p. Dtetanoe 1 mUe. 8 
furlong*.— 


Brig. R. C. B. UlU's Tltch (7st. 61b*.), 

O'Neal* 1 

Ur W. U. Somasaiideram’* Smoky Sea 

(7it. 4)U ). U. MoQuade 2 

Maharaja of Parlaklmedl'e T^ Thn 

(Sat.), & MoQuade S 

The Uaharaja of Uswore's Bunny Smith 
(7st. 21U.). Whitflakle 4 

Woo by 1 length, | length, a neck. Time.— 
2mln.26aeci, 

BobhUlCwi. I>lstancelmile,Sfuria^— 
Ur.K. iTBaymoiid'a AJv^ (Set.). MJU .. 1 
Upaon'e Worpedo (7et, ^ 


Ur S F Neselm** Starilght (Bet. Sib*.), 


Selby 9 

Mr. M. H. Najeh'* Arab KUg (7at). B 

Moguade 4 

Won by 4 length, a neck, a ahorthead 
Time — 2 mhtt 42 see* 

Prince Jaya Plate. Distance 7 furlongi.— 

Mr M. AU Aaker's Accidental (Bst. StU ). 

Whiteside 1 

The Raj* of BobbUl's CaU O' The Olen 
(7*t lllU ), Rook . . 2 

Mr 8 C Woodward's Shamba (7*t. 131b* ), 
Harding .3 

The Maharaja oi Mysore's Ducienne (7*1 
MU ), B Moguade .4 


Won by | length, } length, | length Time — 

1 min 31 secs. 

R C T C Cup Distance 1 mile, 8 furimigs — 
Mr. Sion F. Nesslm's Tall Story (Sat 13IU ). 

Selby . .. 1 

Mr* Q Bin * Minty Dawn (7it 8IU ), HUI 2 
Mr*. Edgar's Blandford Lad (7*t. SiU), 
Orme . ..3 

Mr M. J. Dlvecha’s The Right Man (8*1 
61U ), Rook . . 4 

Won by 8 lengths, I length, i length Time — 

2 min*. 26 1*6 secs. 

H H The Yuvaraja of Mysme C^p. Diriance 
1 mile, 

Majm R Tyretl’* Amulet (7*t 61b* ), HUI . 1 
Ur* M TyreU * Catalan (Set lOlb*.), 

Bowley 2 

Mr F Webb’s Barbarian (Ut. 41U). 

Harding .,3 

Mr H Latchford'* Freeetep (7*t. lllbs), 
Tomlson . . 4 

Won by | length, 3 lengths, 1 length. Time — 
1 min. 46 1-& secs. 

Sirdar M. LakshmtkantaraJ Ur* Cnp. Distance 
1 mile, 3 fwlfmga. — 


Mr. 1 Ehrahlm's Wahid al Inq (tat 4IU), 
Selby . . .. 1 

Mr. K. T, Sampat's Amin al Iraq (7st. 81ba.), 

Toiuiacm .2 

Me**r*. M. H and A. U. Ahmedboy'* Kanda 
(Sat. 41b*.). UUl 3 

Raia Saheb of Akalkot's Rio Etta (Sm 
MU.). Rook 4 


Woo by 14 lengths, f lei«tb, 9 lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 42 2-6 tecs. 

Steward* Plate. Distance 7 tnrioog*. — 

Brig. R C R. HU and Memrs, Johastooe 


and Toah's King's Lead (tat. lib ), 

HU .. 1 

Hr O SubUimo’* Ycata (8*t. 6tU), 

Selby 2 

Ca^ Mr. R D'Arcy's Ai^ (Ost Itb.), ^ 

Raja of BobhUi'sHMUeCeri^ rib). Rook .. 4 


Woo by 2 l««tiM» 1 l*i«tk^ shortUad. 
Tim*.— 1 mio. 91 4-6 men. 





Ootjr. 

Governor's Cup. BteUace 1 mile, 3 furiongs. — 
Mrs Riley’s Tampico ( 7 st ISitw ). TIMhiimo. I 
Mr Gosson’s Song of Sixpence < 0 st.), Hill . 2 

Mrs KuUierford’s Queen of Hearts ( 7 st. 
12 lbs),J O'JIeale 31 

Mr Snhbtah's Troutbrook (»st ), H. Me* j 

Quade . . .41 

Won by 2 J lengths, 2 f lengths, If lengths, i 
Time — 2 mins 24 2 3 secs j 

Steward's Plate. Blstance 8 furlongs — j 

The Karl of Sltannoii s Scarlett Poimy (Hst 
tJ lbs), Mill . * 1 

Mr Hhatter’s Ihe Visitor <ttat. 4lhs ). ' 

V\ liite^ide . 2 

Mr SAiUHlers' Music Misircss (8st A llxii ). i 
K(m»|c .3 

Mtm Hilcy’s Sea Token ( 9 itt ). Tomlson .. 4 , 
Won iiy { length, a neck lengllis 

Time -1 min 13 3 5 He<s I 

1 

Madras Rare Club Cup Bistance 1 | miles — j 
Mr Hoinasundenim's Voting Kayld ( 3 st 
lib ). H McQuade . . . 1 > 

Mr Thakoredam* 8 onla ( 7 st lllis ), j 

J O'.Veale ,. 2 ' 

Mr Hasamy's HUver Jubileo (Sat )lb ), 

WhlUalde . . .3 

Mr M Murxook's Suhaiua (Sst eibs ), II. 

McQuatie ... 4 

Won b) 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 24 lengths 
Time —2 mliw, 27 2-6 secs 
Slvaganga Cup DlsUmce I mile — 

The Uaja of Venkatagtrl's Beremaria (Hst 
4 lbs ), K iIrRt . 1 

Mr J McQiUMle's Pantry Ikiy ( 7 st 8 U»s ), 
Alfortr . , 2 

Mrs Riley's Tanipko( 7 st KNIm ), Tltomson 3 
Mr (iuMioti’s Song of Sixpence, (Sst. 131 lw ), 
MIU ... 4 

Won by a bead. 1 length, i length. Time. 

— 1 min 43 4 3 secs 


PoOBft. 

Ascot Plate IM*tai»c* 1 mile — 

U H The Matiaraja of Jdar's Cartoon 
(7st nibs ), Rook . . I 

Baja Dtiauraigtr's Knight Jill (7st 12tbs), 
Kvans , . 2 

The Maharaja of Paiiakimedi's Sarason 
(Sst 8tbs ), B RrHt . 8 

Messrs N i> Hagree and Edgar's Grianeog 
(7ft 7ll)a ). Simpson 4 

Won by ] length, S lengths, 4 length. 
Time —1 niln. 48 3-5 «e«s 


Patiala Plate. JMstance 1 salle. — 

Nr Gamial's Mon Chert (ftst. Mbs ). Plehi > 1 
Sir Homi Mehta amt Sir Janaetjl iMfiah’s 
Taatty Fair (tel Oil>a.hlMh]r .. ..2 


Messrs 8. M. Uakkn and O. M. 

iriNad^(7st. lll^h IhMUtiChf s* i 
Lt.-Col. Xoravar SteBh'a Jayaat 

MeeklNit .. 7 / t. 4 

Won by 7 lengtlw, 2 lengths, S tangtlMii 
Ttrae.~-t mtn. 44 8-1 sett. 

Dunstall llaiidkap. IHstauee 1 4 mtea,^ 

Hon Mr Hhantldas Askoran's OesMOi 
(7s< 13ibs), Brace .. I 

Id -Col. ICoravar Siugh's Panaa Frtaiee 

(Sst lllbs), WhResIde 8 

Mr H K \ amia's The Pauper (7st. 1811%). 

K Britt .. I 

Mr A J Hoyt's Goulash (tet, 2lba). 

MaxwHI 4 

M'on by 3 lengths, 4 lengths, 3 IcngtlM. 
Itufford Plate Distance 1 J miles ~ 

Mr Hkm K Nrwim's Pootslagger (7M. 

IdIIh ). MtH'kings I 

Haja DlMMaJgtr aa(i Mr M Patal^S 
ChcH'knwte (7st. 12lbs ), Kvans .. ..8 

U II The MalMTaJa of Koilukpur’s Cash 

(Ust 211W ), Morrs 8 

Ikirum Kerosa Dulltan's Corey (fist lUI>s), 

R Bell 4 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, 1| lengths. 
Time —2 inlus 8 secs. 

Poona Arab Stakes Distance 1} mnei,>~ 

Mr JaMUn's I,eglon (Bst. 7lhs.), Whiteside. . 1 
H, H The Maharaja of Kollukpttr's Golden 
Ticket (7st 13lbs), K BrtU .. ..8 

Mr H A. Halloo s Zaid-ul Kbair (8st.), 

Kvans . . t 

Mr H TamavrsBiiknar(tet), Balm Khan. 4 
Won by 4 length, lU Icngtiui, IJ leiigths. 
Time —2 mins, 63 3-3 secs 

All-India Produce Stakes. Dfartance 7 for* 
longs — 

Nawabuula Vemln ul Mulk’s Advance (Oft, 

Hib« }. Kvans 1 

Mr Genilnrs Hrhood for Hcaiidal (Ost. 

lOlbs ), Whiteside 8 

Mr Gemini's Rising Hun (Ust, 3n>«,), Field. . 8 
Mr Gemini's Rose Marl0(9st. IOHm.), Helhy 4 
Won by 2 leugtlis, 4 lengths, 2 lengMis. 
Time — linin. 32 2, 5 secs. 

H. H The First Aga Khan's CommemoMtlon 
Plate Dlstam e IJ miles — 

H II The Maharaja of Kashmir's fmu 
Ares (7st Mbs ), WhHesIde . . 1 

Mr Yusuf Tahn's Karam Allah (MC. Mbs.), 

Webster 1 

H H The Maharaja of Kolliatiitr'f fkulnui 
Manfl (Hst.J, K. Britt .. .. «. 8 

Mr P. B Avasla's FirtNi (Ost. SHit.), Max- 

sreU !• 4 

Won Jby 4 length, t lengtli, 8 leiithA 
Tloae —8 miwi. 28 Db secs. 

Ftrpo iron the mee but «w dMywHtid 
onoItJeeticNk 



Racing. 


Uttoola PUte. Dlitonee « fmioiigi.— 

Mr. M. D. Petlt*t8Hvertofl SUapMii . . 1 
Sir Honi Mcbt**s (8<i.), B«lb]r . 2 
Merrr. Manton and W. M. Somaamderam’s 
Fred Stq^bmt (9tt 21bt,), Wetwter . 3 

Mr. A. 0, StrcUey’s Torquemada (Set), 
Clarke ..4 

Won by a head, a neck, 2 lengths. Time — 

1 min. 16 i-4 aeoe. 

The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Parlaklmedt's Oay Lover 
(Ost.), Brace . . . . 1 

E. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Dia- 
mond Shower (Sat 7ib8.), Marrs . . 2 

The Baja of BobbUl's MultlmiiDo (Sst 

61hs.), Meeklngs 3 

H. H The Maharaja of Bajpipla's Inflation 
(7st. 6lbs ), Mc^oaa . . 4 

Won by 3 iengtiut, 2 lengths, | length. 
Time.— 1 min. 14 secs 

Darjeeling Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 
Mr. O ChoUnl's Maharaja's Choice (Ost 
4ibs.). E. Britt 1 

H. H The Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke 

(7st IXtbs.), Book 2 

Mr. 0. Chotani's I%ilopena (Sst ), Evans . 8 
Mr. A S BhaUa's Peace Treaty (Sst Olbs ), 

ByUnda 4 

Won by 2| lengths, a short head, 10 lengths 
Time,— 1 min. 36 secs. (Course record 
for Indlan-breds ) 

Wanowrie Plate. Distance 0 furlongs.— 

Mr. Diamond’s FadhUat al Hawa (Ost 11b ), 

MaxweU 1 

H H. The Maltaraja of Kolbapur’s YMence 

(Ost. SIbs.), Obaid 2 

Mr All Khan's Share 'a al Jamil (Sst), 

Selby 3 

H. H. The Maharaja of KoUiapur's Iraq 
Bahadur (Ost SIbs ), E. Britt .4 

Won by 2 lengths, 6 lengths, 6 lengths 
Time.— 1 min. 22 secs. 

Burnett Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Bi^ Dhanrajglr's Knight JUl (Sst SIbs.), 
Evans .1 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedl's Saraaou 

(Set. Slbe ), E. BrIU 2 

Mr P. B. Avasla's Bachelor’s Bard (Srt 

laibs.), Obaid 3 

Mr. B. K. F. Singh's Hlmat (7st. lOlbs ), 

Selby .4 

Won by j) length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time.— 1 min. 41 1-6 seoa. 

Trial Plate. IMrtaaoe 1 mile.— 

E. E. The Maharaja of Kolhapnr’a Field 
Manhall(7iit.51ba.).B. Britt . 1 

The Maharaja of Partaklmedi’s Oay Lover 

(Ost Ttla.). Braoe 2 

E. E. Urn Maharaja of Gwalior’s naOist 

(Ost 71ba.)» Evans S 

The Baja of BobhlU’a Multimtmo (Set 

T**irrMifktnia ..4 

Won by t| leastha, | length.* 1 lei«lh. 


Indian Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr O. Chotani’s Maharaja’s C^ioioe (Ost. 

61be.),E Britt 1 

Mr Gemini’s School for Scandal (Ost lOlbe), 

Whiteside 2 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk erf Bhqpal’s 
Advance (Ost eibs ), Evans .3 

Mr. Gemini’s Bose Marie (Oft. lOlU), 

Clarke 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 6 lengths, a head. 
Time —1 min. 41 8-6 secs. 

Aniumn Plate. Distance Ij miles — 

Hr. Sion F. Nesslm’s Footslogger (Sst 

Olbs ), Braoe 1 

Mr. O ChoUnl's HeriUnce (Sst ), J. Britt . . 2 
Mr 0. Subbarow’s Lord ChancrihMr (Sst 

71bs ), Field 8 

Messrs. J Beynerfds and J T Rogers* 
Boyal Task (tat. 12lbs ), Whiteside 4 

Won by 2 lengths, | length, a short head. 
Time —2 mins. 33 1-6 secs. 

Paddock Plate. DisUnce 6 furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedl’s Sarason 

(Sat. SIbs ). Book 1 

Major-General Nawab Khusm Jung and 
Mr V. Bosenthal's Kaiaway (78t 12lbs ). 
Brace . ..2 

Mrs. L Musry’s TeUer (Ost ) MaxweU . . 3 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Chha- 
trasal (Sst ), £. Britt . . 4 

Won by a neck, Ij lengths, a head. Time — 

1 mlu 13 3-6 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. DlsUnoe B. C. and Dls- 

Uuce — * 

Mr A. Jasdan's Legion (Sst. 2lbs ), White- 

side ..1 

H. H The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Golden 
Ticket (Sit. 21bs ), K Britt . . £ 

Mr A J. Hoyt’s Orient (78t. Tibs), B. 
McQuade .3 

Mr P. B. Avasla’s Firpo (Ost. 2iU ). Max- 
well 4 

Won by lengths, | length, a neck. 
Time —3 mins. 6 4-6 secs 

Poona Plate. DisUnce 7 furiongi.— 

The Baja of BobbOi’s Mnltiseimo (Sal. 

21ba.). MaxweU ..1 

E. S. The Maharaja of KoUmpnr’a Dia- 
mond Shower (Sst. Olbs.), B BriU . . 2 
H E. The Maharaja Brindia of QwaUor'a 
Flnalim (Ost Tlba.), Book .. S 

H H. The MaharuJa of Bajpipla’s Infla- 
tion (7st. Mbs.), J. O’Keale .. .. 4 

Won by a hsad. S| Isnitha. 1| Inglhu. 
Time.— 1 mlu. »fl-6 Met, 


CfichL 


WfiUogdoB Oq». DMuKie li mlks.— 

H. H. Tho MalMunJ* of Idw*s Yukdyke 

(7it. 12»w.). Book 

Hr. Geminrs School for ScontUl (Oct. Hbc.). 

Whiteside 

Mr O. ChotAiil’s MchCFcJc's Choice (Set. 

Iflbs.), B. Britt I 

Ncwabicdc Tentn-iil-Mttlk of Bhopcl'c 
Advcoce (Set. 12]bs ), K. Hmmu . . • 
W(Hi by 6 leogthe, 2 lengthi, S lengthe. 
Time.— 2 mine 11 4>6 cere. 


BicMn’ft Cop. Dtotcnce 1 ^ mttec — 

Lt,-Col. A V. Pope** King WcUcre (7*t 

Mb*.). Whiteside 1 

Bail of Akalkoi** Wclt-c-btt (Set 6lbc.), 
Bhrcn* -2 

Mr. N. E Raymond** Highlaod Trace 

(Srt Mb*.). Selby S 

Maharaja of MyMre’* Bunny Smith (8«t 

Mb*.). Meekings 4 

Won by If length*. 2| length*, | length. 
Time —2 min* 13 2-6 sec*. 

Heir* Apparent** Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr H Tanuvt's Buknar (Oet. 2lba), 
Baba Khan . ... • 1 

Baja of Akalkot’s Bio Rita (Set lib ), 
Meeklngs 2 

Mr M N. Bajeh** Arab King (TcL IJIb* ), 
H. Moquade .. • * 

B^DhanraJgirjr* Hakim Pasha (Set. tib ), ^ 

Won by a short head. 2 length*. H length* 
Time —1 min. 66 2-6 sec*. 

Prince Hukbarram Jah'e Cup Distance 7 
furlong*. — 

Baja of Akalkot** LltUe Audrey (7*t. 131b*.). 
Evans * 


Mahwala of Uttl TIm ()Mdk (M. ISIta.), 
ftoU «* t 

PriMo of B*nir*t M Mha (7ct. ISEm.), 

Selby t 

MahaiAin of Myooro'o Faughaa BIB (M. 

10lba.).Moilttiis* «. 4 

Won by 8 length*, SlMgtlw, I length. Time 
~>1 mla. 81 eece. 

Jubilee Cup. Dietanee 1 mito.— 

Mr. G. Bubbaroir*i Hum Ara (7et. ltlh|.)f ^ 

Selby 1 

Mr. P. Kbdmndaa* Bratue (7at. lUbe.h ^ 

Whlt«elde t 

Mr. O.Chotani’* Premier (Set 81be.),HBI .. I 
Mr. A. I. C. Bahlmtoola'i txA\ Valth (TiA. 

«U).Lott 4 

Won by 8 length*. 2 leogttw. a short biad. 
Time.— 1 mlo. 40 S>6 sece. 

Raja Khaja Perehad Cop. Dlstane* 1| milii. 

Mr A. M. Ahmed** l/)olunaa (Sst. ttba). 

Hill I 

Baja of Akalkot** Bio BHa (T*t') 

ISIba.). Meektag* .. .. f ^ 

Mmmts M. U. and A H. Ahmad- gjf** 
bhoy's Looky Thought (7*t. 

4Ite.). J. O'Neal* 

3le«er« M H. and A. H. Ahmadbhoy'i 
SaU al Iraq (Bet. tlbe.). Even* . . . . 4 

Won by a bead, dead-beat, | length. Time. 

— 2 min*. 27 2-5 sec*. 

Stewards* Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Baja of Bobbur* Gold Oalleon (Set. Mbe. 

Evans -1 

Mr N. E Raymond's Highland Tmoc 

(7st Mbs.). Loti S 

Brig B. C. B HIU's Pest (tat. lib.), BIO . . I 
Baja of BobbUI's Sir Amos (tat. Sfba), 

Meeklngs 

Won by 8 lengths, f length. U longthi. 
lime.— 1 mitt. 88 8-8 see*. 


CRICKET. 


Bonbey. 

Bombey Pentangular Cricket Toomament 

final — 

Muslims beat Hindus by « wickets. 

Score*.— 

Hindus 09 and 877. MusHms 340 and 107 for 

4 wkta 

Inter-Unlverrtty Cricket ChampkmMilp Snal, 

for the BoWnton Barla Trophy ^ ^ 

Bombay University beat Punjab Unhrerelty 
by 10 widDBU. 

Seorm : — 

Pmleb University 214 and nS. 

Bomhay Unlverelty 884 and 45 for no lo**. 

** The Times of India " Shield teal 

B. It 8. 1, bmt MnneliiMet MB* by 44 imm. 


Score* — 

BEST lS5and857 
Manchester MID* 178 and 800. 

Crldui Cbampknchlp of India teal>- 
Bengal beat Sonthem Punjab by ITS rwm. 
Be^ 222 and 418. Southern Pte^ 884 
and 134. 

KtfteU. 

Sind PentangMar Cricket Tou m s mwrt teM 
Hlodns beat Muslim* by four wieketa. 

Score*.'-* 

180 and lit. 

Hlmtas &5 7t tar 4 yMc. 
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WOIIIR. 

1. Mrs BoUiiid. 

2. MIm Leek Row. 

8. Mn. i C. Lakeinan. 


6. Mkm M. Woodcock 

8. Mn. R. L. C. Fooitt. 

7. Mlw L. Woodbridge. 

MK5. 

1. QIumu Uahomcd. 

£. 8. L. R Hawhney. 

3. D. N. Kepoor 

4. Ranbir flingh (Rapurihala) 

5 . Y. Hlngh. 

8. R. T lUake 

7. J.M. Mehta. 

8. 8, 0. Beatty. 

0. 8. A. Alim and H L Sonl. 

10. T. K. Ramaiiatliati. 

The following were not ranked becAuae of 
iiuiuncleot data * — 

B. V. N. Bobb. Madan Mohan and Sohau Ul 

In the caaa of Uiono ranked aa equala Uie namea 
appear in alidhabetlcal order. 

The All India Lawn Tennlt rhampkiDshl}Ni 

Men'a alMtea (Final)' — Ghatw Mahomed 
beat T. K Runianathan 6-1, 8-2. 

Men*! Dotiblea <I<1nal) — Y R Havoor and 
J M. Mehta beat L Brooke- Kdwarda and 
J K Tew. 8-1, 8*«, 7-6 

Mixed Doublea (Final):— Mra R L. C. 
Footlt and J. M. MehU beat Miaa M 
Woodcock and N. KrUdmaawaml, 8-0, 3-8, 
8 - 1 . 

Women’! HInglea (Final) — MiiwF Q DInshaw 
beat Miaa M. R. Kavaajl, 8-2, 8-3 

Women’! Double! (Flnai) — Mre R L. C 
Footlt and Mbw L Woodhrkl^ beat Mri 
1. B. Tew and Miaa A. G Gnrtla. 8-4, 7-6 

Profeaalonal*! Doaldea (Final) * — Taraaa Khan 
and Murad Khan beat 8iraJ-ul-Uaq and 
Axli-ttl-flaQ. 8-3, 8-4. 


Bombay Prealdenoy Hard Ckmrt Tournament. 
Men’! Sinslea (Final) — J. M. MehU beat 
8. A. Axim. 8-0, 8-4. 

Mm’i Dooblaa (Final) n-J. M MehU and 
R. F. Vakharia beat E. Pudnraji and 
P, N. Well!, 8-2. 0-ll, 7-8. 

Mixed Double! (Final) :^tai F. G Dlnahaw 
and A. G. Pereira beat Mtoa F. F 8. Talyar- 
hhaa and J. M. MahU. 8-8, 0-4. 

Women*! Sfai^ (Final) Mlm L. Row beat 
Mlm P. oTdI^w, 2-6, 8-2. 7-6. 

Women*! Doublea (Final):— Miaa P. O. 
Dlnahaw and Mlm T. Diaa beat Mra. B. 
Johartom aad Mn. 0. R. G a m ^ f-1, M. 


ProfeaMonal SInglee (Final) : — Babebdln 

(Oovemment Houae) beat Sarjoo Praaad 
(Bombay Oymkhanaj, 8-8, 8-1. 

The Weatem India Lawn Tennii Champlonjdi^ 
reaulted aa followi — 

Men’! blnglea (Final) — E T. Bobb beat 
8 A. Alim. 8-8, 8-1, 8-8. 

Men’! Doublea (Final) — J. M MehU and 
8. A Alim beat L Brooke-Bdwardi and 
J E. Tew, 8-8, 1-8, 8-1. 

Mixed Donhlca (Final) — J M. MehU and 
Mba P O Dlnahaw Wt F. Welte and Mba 
8. Emery. 8-4, 8-4 

Women’! Blnglea (Final) — Mra. P. 8. William! 

beatMioab. Enmy. 8-4, 8-0. 

Women’! Doublea (Final) —Miaa L Row and 
MIm H Emery beat Mn J K Tew and 
Mrs. R C Lawson, 8-8. 4-6, 8-3 
Wertem IndU PiaU (Final) — N 8 Talvar 
beat F F. Vakharia, J-6, 8-8, 8-1. 
Inter-Provincial Tennla Tournament — 

United Province! defeated Punjab (holden) 
in the final by five matchea to nil. 

Rcaults . — 

Qliau! Mahomed (United Provinces) beat 
l*rem Lai Pandhi (Punjab), 8*3, 8-4. 

Calcutta. 

East India Lawn TennU diampiomhip! — 

Men’a Single! (Final) — Don McNeil beat 
Ghaus Mahomed. 8-4, 8-4, 8-3 
6len’! Doublea (Final) — H L. BonI and 
SLR Haahney beat C. HarrU and Don 
McNcll, 8-2, 8-7, 6-2. 

Mixed Dfjubies (Final) — 8 L. B Hawhney 
and Miiw Harvey Johnston l>eat Owen 
Anderson and Mrs Bishop. 8-3, 8-2 
Women’s Bingies (Final) —Mra J B<dand 
beat Mha L. Woodbridge, 8-3, 7-5 
Women’* Doublea (Final) —Mrs J Boland 
and Mrs E H Edney beat Mrs R L (' 
Footlt and Mbw Har>'ey Johnston. 7-6, 8-1 
East India PUte (Final) — Kunwar Kriahan 
beat A. T Kannan, 8-3, 8-1 
International Match between India and 
America — 

America woo by thr^ matchea to one 
BeaulU — 

Don McKeil beat 8 L. R. Sawhney, 8-2, 8-8, 
8 - 8 . 

Don McNeil beat Gbaus Mahomed. 1-8, 8-4, 
8-3. 

Gbaus Mahomed beat O. Anderson, 8-8, 3-8, 
6-3. 

O Andetaon beat 8. L. R, Sawhnegr, 7>9, 6-2. 

8 - 1 . 

The doubles match was not idayad. 

Karadn. 

North-Western India Lawn Teimli Tonraa* 
meat 

Men’! Slngtoa (Final) --Don McKaO hant 

Qluma JIntiomniW 6 - 1 , 6-6^ 7-6s 




TMe Tennis, 
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Hen's Doubles (Ftn*l)<~D<m MoNsIl ftttd 
H^ls best Andenoo ukl Robertson, •>!. 

Mixed Doubles (Flni^ .—Don Mc2«eU and Miss 
Woodcock best Harris and Miss M. H. 
Dbiahaw, (1-4, d-2 

W’omen’s Doubles (Final) ~M1 m M P 
IHnsbaw snd Mlwi 11 H Dlnsliaer heat 
Miss M Woodcock snd Miss A. Honisn, ft-4, 

e-1 

Karachi Plate (Final) — KaramanchandanI 
best Angcbeker, d-4, d>4. 

Lalion. 

Norihem India Lawn Tennis Cltaniplousbiiia •- 
Men's Hinglos (Pinal) — 8 L R, Hawhney 
beat (jbaua Mahomed, d-H, 0>A. 6*S 
Men’s Doubles (Final) — Hswhney and Soni 
beat Axim and Hama Kao, 7-&, 0-2, (1-3. 
Mixed Doubles (MiuU) —H L. 8oni snd 
Mrs Edney beat H T. Blake and Miss 
Dinshaw, 6-2, 7-3. 

Women's Hlnclwi (Final) —Mrs. li^dney beat 
Mrs Crouch, 6-4, 6-3. 


Women's Donbles (Flns]):--ZiM^ AdUaon 
and Miss Dnbasli bent Mrs. IsdiHqr nwl 
Miss M. H. Dlnslinw, t-6. 6-4. 

Professional Stn«l«s (Final):— MoMita« 

Ahmed beat SlraJ-ul-Haq, 6-2, 6-8, 6-6. 

Punjab Lawn Tennis ClismpkMiahliw *— 

Men's HIngles (Final) :~-S. L R, Sawhney 
best I Ahmed 3-6, 6-8. 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s IHmblee (Final)*— « L. R. Bawhney 
and H L Honl best Prem Pandht and 
1 Ahmed S-6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. 

MIxwl Doubles (Final) L, Jt. QawhiMF 
and Miss Dnliash l>est H L Boul and Miss 
Trouncer 6 4, 5-7, 6-0 

Women's HIngles (Final) —Mias Trounoer 
best Mlsa Dubssii 6 3. 6 3. 

Women’s Doubles (Flnsi) —Miss Trouaetr 
snd Miss Diiiissli beat 3trs. Foy and Lady 
Addisnu 6-2, 0-7. 

Boys’ Hliwles (Final) .-Xarinder Nath beat 
Madan Moltan 6-8, ) 

(iirts’ HIngles (Final) -Misa H. Alls beat 
MlaaA J Asia. 1-6, 6-4. 6 » 

Veterans’ Singles (Final) -Molid Nai|l(-|-60) 
beat Hli*em (-40) 3-6, 6-8, 6 8, 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

Bomhsy Presidency Table Tennis Chamidon 
ships — 

Men’s Hinsles (Anal) — K 11 Kapadia iieat 
D H Kapadia, 18-21, 2115, 21-18, 21-12. 

Men's Doubles (Anal) — H M Barafwala and i 
H B Parelwala Iwat I N Laljee and C N. l 
Laljee, 22-20, 2.1-21, 21 18 

Mixed Doubles (Anal).~K U. Kapadia ami 
Miss P F Madon t>«at T N Laljee and MUa 
F de Lima, 13-21, 21-13, 21-10. 

W^omen’s HirndesiAnal) —Miss P de Lima beat 
MlssP F Madon, 24-22, 11-21, 2M9 

The table tennis exhibit ton matches between 
Bama and Beliak, the Hunffarlan champtocu 
and Indian jdayers resisted aa follows , — 

Bama best Uljee, 21-12, 21-11. 

Beliak best Kanga, 21-13, 21-6 

Bama and Beliak Imat Kapadia Brothers, 
21-12, 21-10 

Beliak beat Ayub, 2M4, 21-15. 

Bama best BeUak, 21 8. 21-16. 

Bama best Barafwala, 21-9, 21-14. 

BeUackbestK H Kapadia. 21-16, 21-5. 

Bama and fidUak beat Facelwata and 
Knmana, 21-11 . 21-15. 

Bama beat Lalji, 21-10, 21-7. 

Bdlsk best Ben, 21-6, 21-10. 

Bams best Beilak. 19-21, 21-15, 21-14, 21-15. 

Beltak beat D H Kapsdis, 21-12, fl-U. 

Bams best K. H. Kspsdis, 21-11, 21-7. 

Bsrns sod Bcilsk best Bsralwsls snd Lsljl, 
21-lL 21-13^ 


Beliak Ircat Nariman, 21 16, 21-1 
llama l>cst Parelwala, 21 11, 21 6 
Beliak ShivdaHanI, 21 6. 21 13 
Barna beat Beliak, 21-13, 21-13, 13 21, 21 

Cnknttn. 

BeUak boat Ohnsh, 21 13, 21-14 
Barna last Jlansles, 21-15, 21-15 
Beliak iMsat Dutt, 2M2, 2111 
Ibiriia l>eat (luha, 21-9, 21-12. 

Barna and Ghosh best Beliak and Gnba, 
18 21, 2M6, 21-18 
Bartia last Mtikbrrjl. 21 4, 21 12 
Barna best Beliak, 15-21, 21-11, 21-18, 20-22, 
21-19 

BeUak lusat Bannerjee, 21-11, 21-6 
Bama beat A Muktierji, '21-12, 21-10. 

Barna and BeUak Ismt A. Gbosii and K. 

GangiUI, 21-13, 21-14 
Beliak last D. 11 Bhasln, 21-5, 21-18. 

Bama beat 8. Bannerjee, 21-6, 21-7 
Beilak beat Bama, 25-28, 21-17, 21-18. 

MnAraiu 

Bama beat Beliak. 2M0, 21-14, 18-21, SMT. 
Bama best K V Rso, 21-11, 21-5. 

Bdlsk best V. Blvsrsmsn. 21*6, 21-16 
BsrosbesiH Psnehspskessn, 21-6, 21*UL 
Bsms snd BeOsk best R V. Kso snd PMMiin* 
pskeM, 21-9, 21-6, 

C. N. Bsjsn M. VsjisTdu, 
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Hockey and FooU>aU. 

BOCEEV. 


Biagaitfii* 

Bangtlore Ocrid Cup Hookey Toonutmeni fluel*— 


Bongelore IimUmm 2 goek. 

Bftiifalore A. F. (L) HiL 

Bookbay. 

Age Khen Hockey flul 
Bhagwent dub, Tlkemgerh . . 8 goete. 

KIrkee Untied yd. 

Ktttednr Cup final (for women) — 

Bombay City 5 goali 

Vincent Club yd. 

Exhtbltton Match — 

Ifanavadar State XI . . 1 goal. 

Lttsttanlani . . . . yd 

J^epsen Cup Hockey Tournament final — 

“ The Times of India " 8.C. . . 2 goals. 

City Police 1 goal. 

Bombay ProvtnrUl Hookey Association Cham- 
pionship final — 

GIF Hallway (Headquarters) 2 goats 
KIrkee t7nlted 1 goal 

Bombay League — 


First Division — Winners Customs , runners- 
up : St. Xavier's College. 

Second Division (Section X)— Winners 
Lusltantan's " B “ ; runners-up Burmah- 
ShMI 6, C. 

Second Division (Section Y) — Winners 
B.B.S.T. ; runners-up . Y.H G A 

Second Division (Seotlon Z>— Winners City 
Polioe; runnws-up Havero Trading Co. 


Beigltlon Cup Hodmy Tounament final *— 


Calcutta Customs 1 goal* 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . yu. 

Inkshmtbflaa Cup HodEey Tournament final — 
Allgarb University . . 8 goals. 

Sansarpur Sportfa^ Assn. .. f goals. 

Miidnu. 

M C C Hockey Tournament final — 

Telegraphs 5 goats. 

Hornets yU. 

Heamndar Tovritls. 

Exhibition Matches .— 

Bombay — Manavadar 1, . LoslUnlans 1 

Madras— Manavadar 6» All-Madras 2. 

Ntw DnIU. 

Inter-tLailway Hockey Tournament final ' — 
North-Western Railway 1 goal 

0. IP Ballway .yd. 

All India Women’s Hockey Tournament final — 

CaIrntU 8 goals 

Madras yd. 

PooAh. 

KIrkee Islam Hockey Tournament final — 
KIrkee United . . 8 goab. 

Brljra) Young Men " A .. 1 goal. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bfimbay* 


NadkamI Cbp final — 

Young Goans " A " 1 goal. 

Jagannath's Fishermen " A ” A't/. 

Harwood League.— 

Cheshire R^^lment . . Winners 

14th Heavy Battery Runners-up 

Meakin Cup final.— 

Unoolnshlre Regiment 2 goals 

Suffolk Regiment yd 

Rovers Cnp Final. — 

Bangalote Muslims 3 goals 

Argjdl and Sutherland Highlanders 2 goals 
Oossage Cup Football Tournament final 

B. R. S. T 8 goals 

Caltex yd. 

Junior Rovera Cup Football Toumameot flnal- 

Y. M. 0 A. 8 goala. 

B. B.8.T Igoal 

SaUianianShMd.- 
Y. M, C. A. . . 

B.B.8.T. .. 


ChlortU. 

Exhibition Matches — 

I F A Combined XI . 1 goal 

Burma XI yd. 

Combined CalouUa F. C.aod 
Mohun Began XI . . 2 goals. 

Burma XI . . . S goals. 

1 F A IndUnXl 1 goat 

Burma XI . . . 1 goal. 

CalouUa League — 

Mohammedan Sporting Wtnnsra. 

Customs Runners-up 

I F A Shield final — 

East Yorkshire Regiment . . 2 goab. 
Mohammedui Sporting yd. 

Durand Cup Football Tonroament Final : — 
South Wake Borderas .. Igoal. 

North Western Railway Loeo 

Sparta Oub SO. 

Durand Subsidiary Football Tournsnsanf final: — 

CoOeglaiia " A ’* 1 goal. 

Bbiwp OoMoa School iro. 


.. figoab. 
.. IfOoL 
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Rugby and Golf, 

RUGBY. 


Bomb«y Rugby FootbuU Tounuuuent fliud ■ 


Bombay Gymkhana — 1 droppMi 
goal and 1 penalty goal 7 polnta 


Duke of Wdllngton’i Bailment .. lOL 


Black and White Rugby Football Tournament 

final — 


Suffolk Regiment (Mhow) 1 goal 

and 1 try . 8 polnta 

14th Heavy Battery (Bombay) .. N%1, 


BethcB (Tup Rugby Toomameoi final 
(^ctttta Idght Uorae^-fi goala and 

1 try IS polnta. 

C!alcutu Scottish . , . m. 


Calcutta Rugby Football Tournament final :<>• 
LekMMtendilre Regiment (Jub- 
bulpore) S tries . fi polnta. 

Welch Regiment (Agra) 1 penalty 
goal t pcdnta. 


IffidTM. 

All India Rugby Football Tournament final 

Ceylon two goals 10 ptdnta. 

Calcutta one goat 6 polota. 


GOLF. 


BtnkiF. 

Uerchanta' Cup QoH Competition final — 
National Bank ** A *’ ( J Aodenuo and O W 
Brown) beat Burmah-SheU (O. P Packen- 
ham-Walah and W. B. Bacon) at the t7th. 

The Bombay Golf Chamidonahlp final reeulted 
as follows — 

Lt -Col 8 R PraU beat 0 P. Pakenham— 
Walsh, 2 up and ons to go. 

Bombay Presidency Golf Club's knock-out 
handlosp tournament, for the President's Cup. 
resulted as follows •— 

Final— R Tagura (—12) beat E B Calvert 
(—10) one up 

Bombay Ladles' Golf Champtooship final — 

Mrs J R Kerr (—4) beat Mrs R C 
Lowndes (—14) ft and 4. 


Amateer Golf Champlottshlp of India final — 
T 8 Prosstf beat Sir Henry Rkkmyre 4 and 8, 


The following are the rceutts of the Western 
India Golf Championship 
Weelem India GoU C h a mp l nn s h ip (final) — 
Matedea beat RuMn 4 and f. Marsden 
?ft and M . RiiMb 74 and §8. 

Men's Fonrball Fonriomes (18 boles handicap 
play, best beU sgalist bogey) ; — WImiere— 
RaB and Rntbssfiord, raanen-np— Ben- 
nfck and Story. 

Bombay Beagle (flaal) MMs Pndl beat Mie. 

HaywardTfi^up at tM ISth. 

Rmident's Cop (semtcb nmdal play, 18 
holes) .—Marsden won ttw enp lor the beet 
acntch score with 78. Heyward won the 
hendkap prim with aslt 71 
AOmmi i jgyto Ch^Whnm: Bno 7fi-i- 
7i-pTfi— in 


Ledles’ Foursoroee /)8 holes medal pley on 
naudkep) — Winnsrt Mrs Bsttmhy 
Psrkeand Mrs. U'Ken 100— 2ft-7£, 

Men’s Foursomes (flnsl) — G W. Ekiund end 
U U RuAn beat V. A. N. Seusman and 
C J Rae, 7 and ft, 


Amateur Golf Championship of Southern 

IndU 

Hurley beat Major Kelly 8 and 7. 

POfiML 

Tbe Golf CompeiRlons held during the Poona 

season resulted ss foUows ; — 

Men's Foursomes — C, C Tnglts and JT B. 
Brooks (winners), Cotonef Morris and 
ikdonel Foot (runuers-up). 

Leach and Webomy Cup'— J, B, Brocdff 
(winner), W. S. Booker (runner up). 

MIsed Foursomes .—Major and Mrs J. 0 M. 
Ashl^ (wlnosts), Mrs. Cricbton and 
McNsIl (roBners-up). 

Dexter Davison Cup;— R A. M C, and 
A. D Corps (winners), R. I. A. S. C. (run- 
ners-up) 

The Skelton Salver •— N. F. Mebto (whuier), 
Colonel Foot<ntaner'ttp). 

The Governor's Cup —Major /. O. M Ashley 
(winner). Colonel Morris (runner up). 

R. W I. T. C. Cup — J. M Sladen (winner), 
Byrne (runner-up). 

Club Championship C'up. — Byrne (winnm), 
Inglis (manw-np) 

The Uberoi Cup — Mgjor J O. M. Ashley 
(winner), Byrne (runner-up) 

Tbe Captoln's Cup — G G Smith (winner), 
IitJand-Smlth (ruuner-np). 

The R. A. M. C. and A D. Corpa Cop *— I. M. 
Bladen (wfnner). Sharp (ronaer-np). 

Rabbits CooqMrtltloa ‘—Major B. J. W. 
KlcfaaldaB (wlnaer), ButterworMi (rwmsr* 
ttp). 

FowheR Foarsomes Iretaad-Saslfh Md 
Tyler (wtaaen), CoL Foot and putm 



LADIKS' PR17K8 


Pclo md Boxing, 


gi6 


L*dy Lumley Cup lln Uorsflcld (winner), 
Um Oleodliiulne (runner up) 

Lndy C/Aptain*H Prize*— Mr* FrJtU (winner), 
Mr* Hmfleid (runner-up) 

Bunnie*' Bowl —Mrs C'oOeii (winner), Mr* 
TbottUM (runutf-up), 

Tombeione C'onipetHlon — Mr*. Felling 1, 
Mrs. Frith 2. 

•Aggregate Medal Cotni>eiition —Mrs Frith 
(winner) 

Medal Briectic Mr* Frith (winner) 

Ladir** FourMomes *— Mr* Ulendlnniug and 
Mrs Irwin 

/une Bogey Comiwtltiou —Mr* IngUs 
July Bogey ('om{>eltt ion —Mrs Lee 


August Bogey Competition —Mrs Peillug 
August Medal and Aeptember Bogey Com- 
j^ltlons . — Mm, OleMtamlng. 

QYMKUANA ITEMS. 

(Ladixs ) 

Potting —Mrs Aitkenl.Mrs Howell 2. 
Approaching —Mrs. iflendlnnlng 
Pagal Course — Lady Lain ley 
Une Club (Open) —Mr* Horsfletd 
(Men ) 

Approaching — Major Wells 
Pagal Course —Major I.awrenre- Archer 
One Club(Open) —Captain Hatch 
Long Drixing — Cuptuin Hatih 1, Major 
Ashley 2 


• POLO. 


Bombay. 

The Western India Open Polo Charaploiiship 
tlnal — 

Kashmir . . . .7 goals 

17th/21st Lancers . . Nil 

Calcutta. 


Carmichael Cup final • — 

Northern Be^al Mountetl lUflee A goals 

Covernment Uousu . 5 goals 

Labora. 

Indian Cavalry Polo Clminpioushlp final — 
Culde* Cavalry 8 goals 

13th D C O Lamer* . 4 goals 


Paaiia. 


Indian Polo Asaociatlon Chaiuplomdiip final — 
Jaipur , , .14 goals 

(luldes Cavalry . . . .4 goals 


8lr Pratap HIngh Open Polo Tournameut — 
Pomia Horae 4) goals 

Uoliunda . . 4 goals 


BOXCKL 


Calcutta. 

Tlie East Tianraahire Ueglmeot, from Ambata, 
won tlie fiiul of thv Army and Hojal Air Force 
Inter Unit Team Boxing Chumploiuddp at 
C^ouUa. l)eatliut the Cameronlaua (hohlera) by 
18 point* to 15. The following are the result* — 


Llghtweigtit (tlilrd firing) — <'ol O'Brien 
(Cameronlaiia) beat Pie. Maden (East 
Lancashire*) on points. 

Welterweight (third string) — Ptc (owell 
(Kaat Lancaahlref) beat L t>l Ouwe 
(Camwottlana) cm point*. 


Llglitwclght (second string) —Lieut Bown 
(Cameroulans) beat Pte, t^ffery (East 
Lanuasidres) on points. 

Welterweight (second ftrhig)*— 8gt Benson 
(East laimwahlrfa) k o. C 8 M Pkkle* 
(Cameronlana) lu the second round. 


Middleweight (second string) — £. F. M. 
Seaulou (Caiueroiilana) k. o I*te. Fox (East 
Lanoaohlrea) In the second round. 

Bantamweight L/C>1 Bennett (East 

Lawmahlres) beat L/CpI. Godaey (Camero* 
on points^ 


Middleweight (first string) — Hgt Craggs 
(Cameroulans) beat l*te Atkina (East 
Lancashlres) on jH>ints 

Heaxy weight — Pte (Jreen (East laincasiilres 
tiest 8gt Wallis (Cameronlaiia) on points. 

Welterweight (first string) — CpI Jackson 
(East Lancaahlres) beat lum Cross (Camero- 
nlaus) on points. 


AU-Tudla Army and Boyal Air Force 
Individual Boxing Champlonshi|M resulted as 
follows — 

Other Banks’ Heaxrywelght — 8gt. B. V. 
Wallis (1st Bn. Cameronlans 8 B.) beat 
L /Bdr M. Antrobtts (73rd Field Battery, 
K A ) on jpolnta. A really tough fight, 
with a worthy winner. 

Flyweight —Dvr J. MacFariane (“P** 
Hphlnx Battery, B H. A,) heat Pte A. 
Bogfln(2nd Bn. Welch B«gtroent)csip<d»ta. 

lightweight .*—Bdmn. G Lang (1st Bn. King’s 
Begiment) beat Pte. A. Pearaon (lit ^ 
Boyal Wanrtckahkes) <« poiBAa. Feanssi 
fought phKkByafii^ tha boMlr. 



AlhkHcs. 




WeltenrelCEtit P Cliven (Snd Bn. Katd 

LuMSHtilrM) iMMtt SIffiiui II Brftdcr, (ant 
Ittdfaui DivMonat liIgMit) on potiit«, A 
hud hitUug hoot. 

OScera* Lhddwelfht — 2nd/UMti. 3 C. 
Kapur (I X F AUacbed lid North Stafford- 
ulilrw) boat aod/Ueut A. T Homy (4Ui 
Bn. dth Rajputana Kiffra) on potnU. 

Boyi* Special OontMt --Boy iL Cutta (La 
Martiniere CoUege) beat Boy Larkina (La 
Martlniere Ccrfleve) on potnta 

Ofllcera* lAght-HeaTyvekht •— Ind/Ueot 
U U (' MoMaley (Ist Bu l>evonMblr« 
Kegimeut) beat F yLt Ji M Newman 
(No 28 A C Squadron, R A. F ) on polutH. 


Other Ranka UpM-Baavydrelght;— 3, 
Jackaott (Snd Bn l£aal laiocashirea) haul 
Our. W. Joiwa(S8rd PMd Battear* It. A.) 


MMdkmolKht '-»Cpl. H, Oamtuun Hat Bn. 
l>ev«Mliire RaKimetd) beat Pte. C. Falcoonr 
(1st Uu. Royal WarwkkatOre) on mdnta. 


Featharwetgbt L./Bdr A Q JohUMm (4Ui 
Field Refftment, R A ) beat Pte. wTlIadMI 
(2ud Bn. Kaat Laocaahtrra) on potnta. 


Bantantwetght .—Pte A Keary (1*1 Bn. 
Kln^s Revimeni) beat Pte. w. Baker 
(1st Bn Ktutf'a Regiment) on point*. 


ATHLETICa 


Bombny. 

The FUtli Annual Bombay Presidenry Olympic 
(James — 

lOU Metre* — HaUmnlla 1. AlUn 9 Dodd 3 
Time- 11 MH’cHMi* (Kqual* Bombay 

record) 

2UU Metres . — Saliniulla 1. Allan 2. Dodd 3 
Time— 22.2 secooda. (New Bombay 
record) 

400 Metres — Gaupat Balaji 1. Mycr 2 
Rosario 3 Time — 63 2 secoiKU, 

L&OO Metres — DtohiJ 1. M, Hlugh 2 
Sequelra 3 Time — 4 minutes 23 seconds. 
(New Bombay record). 

8.000 Metre* walk — Karkera 1 Kangan 2 
Time —10 minute*, 27.2 •ecooda. (B^bay 
and Indian records) 

High Jump — Jstneson 1. Oliveira 2 
Maartenss 3 Height fi feet 8} inches 

Hop. Step and Jump — Jameson 1. Maartenss 
2 Rosario 3 DlnUuoe 41 feet 9| inches 

Throwing (he Hanuuer — Somnath 1 Zahar 
Ahmed hhan 2 Rocqne 3. Dlstauce 
1U0 leei 2 Inchee 

Putting the Stmt (women) —Mil* Loveday 1 
Miss Murdeshwar 2. Dhdance 20 feet 2 Ins 

1,300 Metrea C'yrie Race (women) Mias 
SpriiigaU 1 Mis* D Thakkar 2. MUs 
Yajlfdar 3. Time —2 mimite* 40 seconds 
(New Bombay and Indian records). 

3.000 Metre* Cycle Race *— Maieolni 1 MIstry 
2. Time— 0 minute* 31.2 secoiMls. 

4 X 100 Metre* Relay (women) —St. Xavier’s 
CoUege 1. Bombay TeiephosM (Jo. 2. 
Time —1 minute 1 second. (New Bombey 
record). 

4 X 100 Metrce Relay — Bombay (Nty PotSce 
1 St Xavier'* Coliege Time. — lejiS 

seconds. 

Men’s Throwing the Disens —Zahar A Khan 
1 Somnath 2. N. C R^ieiro3. Distance 
117 ft. 1 Im (New Bombay record). 


Women’s SO Metre Hurdle* Mini B. 
Griffiths 1. Mis* B. Loveday 2. Mim P. 
Menashy 3 TlaH,— 17 8/3 sMonds. 


Women’s 100 Metrea :> 
MMa /. DBihra 2. 
Urn*.— 14 3;3 1 


I B. Loveday 1. 
B. Ottailw 3. 


Men’* Pole Vault J J JameMon 1. D. B. 
IhiUirau 2 P. V. Menott 3 Height 10 ft. 

S ins (New Bombay recorUj. 

Men’s 400 Metre* Hurdles — L Rotner 1. 
A Miakelth 2. 1^ V. Meuon 3. Time.— 1 
minute, 3 seconds. 

Men’s Putting tlie Shot — Z. A. Khaa 1. 
N C. Uebeiro 2. HoninaB) 3, IHstanoe 
43 ft. 7 Ins. (New Bombay record). 
Wuraeu’i Broad Jump ~ MU* F, Meuasliy 1. 
MIm B. Loveday 8. MU* B. Urtttthi 8. 
Dtatance 12 ft. 3 In*. 

Men’s 110 Metre* Hurdles — J. 3 Jameson 1, 
F. W. Maartenss 2. A. Miskelih 3. Time 
—10 2/3 seconds. 

W’otnen’s High Jump*— Miss B, Urlilltlw 1. 

MIm Loveday 2. Height 3 ft 8 ins. 

Men’s 800 Metres :—R. N Dtchit 1 M. Singh 
2 T. Bownes 3. Time —2 minute*, 
1 3,3 second*. (New Bombay record), 

Men’s 8,000 Metres .-8 D'Souxa 1. K. 
Gracias 2 L Pereln3. Time.— 9 minutes, 
47 8/3 seconds. 

Men’s Javelin Tlirow ■— N. A. PrUsUy 1. 
Somnatti 2. N. C. Rebetro 8. DUiance 
142 ft 9 1ns. 

Men’s Broad Jump — J. Jameson 1. 0. 
Rosario 2. V. G. AUau 8. Distance 21 ft. 
1| ins. 

Women’s Throwing the Discus:— Miss B. 
Loveday 1. Mis* B GrtlBths 2. Mise F. 
MenaUby 8. DUtanoe 40 ft. 10 ins. 

Men's 10,000 Metre* Cycling R J. MUhr 1. 
A. R. i^vewalla 2. RTMalcolm 8. TUae. 
— 21 mfawtes 19 2/3 seconds. (N • *r 
Bombay record). 

Men's 1,000 Metres Relay *— Bomb^ CRy 
Police 1 St. Xavier's t'olieg* f. Tkne.— 
8 minutes 39 seconds 

The Marathon organised by the Bombay 
Presidency Olympic AseoctaUon ramHod at 
follow* — 

S S Vanna (South Indian Welfare Society) 1. 

Time ~ 3 hours, 6 minutes (record). 

O. Saveksr (Antonio Da Silva Uigli SdwcD t. 
The 10,000 me^ walk crganleed hy tha 
Bombay Presidsney Olympic Association WiBimd 
aa foUowe 

B. T. Karketa 1. B. A. XniMI 
Bharacha 3. Xlnm.— i hoar, Sb ton 


I. J. 
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AlkUtics, 


Th« Sixth Provincial Oljmitle meeting 
reaulted aifoUowi: — 

100 Metrea (Special Grade) ^1, Daniel 
Abraham (QirlftlaB High School) , 2. 

Theobold Steele (ChrisUan l^hool) ; 3, 
Hariah Chawlra (O. C F B<^od) 

Hammer Throfw — 1» Sepoy Kehar Singh 
(1/11 Sikhi). 2 Naik Don Singh <1/11 
Sli^). DUtance.— 18 ft. 2 ina. 

SOO Metrea (Special Grade) —1, D. Abraham 

S Chrlatlan High School) ; 2, T, Steele 

Ohriatlan High School) , 8, Harl^ Chandra 
G. C. F. School) 

1,600 Metrea —1. W. M Qureahl (Anjnman 
High School) , 2, Sepoy Jang Singh (1/11 
Stkha) ; i. Sepoy Mft Singh (1/11 B!^) 
Time. — 4 mini 16 aeca. 

High Jump:— 1, L/Natk AJtt Singh (1/11 
Sikha); 2, Sepoy Balwant Singh h/11 
Sikha) ; 8. L/(^. T. Hill (Nagpnr Regt 
A F.I ). Helght^6 ft 4 ina. 

Hop, Step and Jump *— B. P. Donald, 1 , 
L/Kaik BhaJJan Singh, 2, Kaik Bachitra 
Singh, 8. Dlirtance.— 41 ft. 3 Ina. 

Dlaeua Throw Pte. D. Wlahart. 1 ; L/Naik 
Bhajan Singh. 2 , Pte. Gordon, 8. DiaUnce. 
—108 ft. Slna. 

Patting the Shot :~-Kaik Dan Singh. 1 ; Pte 
G(^on, 2, L/(^. S. H. White, 8 

Diatanoe. — 85 ft. 8 ina 

Pole Vault '>-B. P. ShHvaa. 1 . Sepoy AJaib 
Slj^h, 2, Sepoy Kikka Singh, 8. Height.'— 

Javelin Throw : — Yunua Bahim, 1 : Sepoy 
Jogindra Singh, 2 . E. P Donald, 8. Dla- 
Unoe —129 ft. 24 Ina 

Hammer Throw '—Sepoy Kehar Singh, 1 , 
Naik Dan Singh, 2 Dlatance — 81 ft 2 ina 
4 X 440 BeUy — 1/llth Sikh Regiment, 1 . 
Nagpur Rmiment, A.F. (I), 2. Time. — 

8 muu. 53 3/5 aeoa. 

4 X 220 Relay Robertaon College, 1 . 
Nagpur Regiment, A.F. (I). 2 ; K.O.S.B , 8. 
Time. — 1 min. 81 aeca. 

4 X 440 Yarda Nagpur Regimmii, A F (I), 

1 ; Robertaon CoUega, 2 ; Combined Royal 
ArtlUery and K.O.S.B., 8. Time.— 39 aeca. 
100 Yarda F. Maaoarhenaa, 1 ; R. Mehta. 2 , 
L/Cpl. T. HUI, 8. Time.— 10 8/5 aeoa 
220 Yarda L/Cpl T. HUI, 1 ; R. Mehte, 2 , 
F. Maacarheaiaa who oame Srai waa dla- 
qualified for oroeaing. Time —24 2/5 aeca 
440 Yarda * — Sepoy Qurdial Shu^, 1 ; L/Naik 
Hamak Singh, 2 ; Naik Ba^ltea Sinifii. 8. 
Time.— 56 4/6 aaoa. 

SSO Yarda —Naik Bachitra Sli^. 1 ; W. M. 
QnreriU, 2 ; M. Farooq, 8. Thne.— 2 min. 
8 aeee. 

120 Yarda Hurdlea Smoy AJtt Stagh. 1 . 
Lg^ fi ; Pte. B. Bowie. 8 

1,600 MWea'—R.M Qureahl, 1; Sepoy Jang 
Bti«h. 2 : S^wy lUt Stagl^ 8. flM— 4 j 

min. 48Moa. 


8 Miles .— Cpi. Oaaton, 1 . W. M. Qureahl. 2. 
Sepoy Jang Singh. 8. Time.— 18 mins 

46 aeca. 

High Jump —Sepoy Balwant Singh, 1 . 
L/Naik AJit Singh, 2 ; L/CpL tThUI, 3. 
Height^6 ft 4 ina. 

Long Jump — E. P Donald, 1; L/Naik 
BhaJJan Singh, 2 , Sepoy Sarwan Singh, 3 
Distance — 19 ft. 8 ins 

Swimming ■ — J P Banerji, 1. 

The Vktm Ludorum Cup— Naik BhaJJan 
Singh (1/llth Sikh Regt ). 


(Hiallenge Cup —The Nagpur Regipoent, 
(I). 


Lockaow. 

Tile Sfteenth U. P. Olympic meeting reaidted 

as followB — 

Hammer Throw — Pte. Hill (Lucknow) 1 
L-Cpl. Brady (Lucknow) 2. BriJ Behari 
(Cawnpore) 8 Distance 116 ft 2 ins. 

880 Yards — Mobd Abid (Lucknow) 1. 
Nirpendranath (Allahabad) 2 Vlqar 
Aiimad (Aligarh) 8. Time — 2mlna 28 secs. 
Javelin Throw— J A. R ChUamber 
(Lucknow) 1 Boy Brien (Lucknow) 2. 
D. Bharat (Lucknow) 8. Distance 146 ft. 
1 in. 

Three Miles — Ranbir Singh (Agra) 1. 
Rameah Perahad (Lucknow) 2 R P 
Verma (Lucknow) 8. Time, — 18 mlna. 
86 sect. 

Javelin Throw (women) — Mlae J MeReddl 
(Lucknow) 1. lliM T. Appalaswamy 
(Lucknow) 2 Mba L Jones (Lucknow) 8. 
Distance 75 ft. 10 Ins 

Hop, Step and Jump*— M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. Syed Murtasa (AUgarh) 2 
k. P. Cband (Lucknow) 8. DisUnoe 42 ft. 

1 In. (record). 

440 Ya^ Low Hurdles — M Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) 1. Sbahensbad Huaeain 
(Lucknow) 2. Haidar Abbaa Risvi (Luck- 
now) 8. Time. — 80 aeca. (record). 

440 yards — Prltam Singh (Lucknow) 1. 

Mohd. Abid (Lucknow) 2. Ttane. — 64 sees. 
220 Yards (women) * — Miss E Michael 
(Allahabad) 1. Mlm M. Vleyra (Allahabad) 

2 Mim Nora Mayoock (Allahabad) 3. 
Time— 30 1/6 aeca. 

One Mile Cyde Race — H. Brocklehnrst 
(Lucknow) 1. D Ringrow (Lucknow) 2 
Kbaliq MehU (Aligarh) 8. Time.— 2 mins. 
40 aeca. 

Long Jump —Syed Martaaa (Aligarh) 1. 
IL P Cband (Lucknow) 2 P D. Banerji 
(Benarea) 8. Diatanoe 19 ft. 18t tea 
VoUeybaU (women) AUabahad beat 
Lucknow. 

BaakethuM (womM)';— ABahabnd bei^ 
Lu^now 87—0. 

100 Yards:- Kartar 8li«h (Lucknow) L 
E J Chapman (imeknow) 2. 8. W. Bons 

(Cawnporu) 8. Tima.— 10 fi/6 MtR 
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■ ‘ — K. P. Chand (Lucknow) 1 
ray (Cawnpore) 2 Mohd. Abid 
ir>3. Time 0-23 4/3 aeea. 


One mie o-iudhejr shkm Shnkla (AllalMted) 

1 0. O. Hathaa (AUahnbad) 2. OmaiSk 
All (Lucknow) S. Ttme. — 4 mtna. 68 8/6 
MCa. 

100 Yards (women) - oHIm V. Hkhael 
(Allahabad) 1. lllmJ McReddi (Lucknow) 

2 MtaM Yieyra (AUahabad) 8. Ttme.— 
18 eeoe. 

220 Yards — K. 

A. Murray 

(Lucknow) 3. Time — 23 4/6 
60 Yards (womeu) *— Mfaw V. Yieyra (Allaha- 
bad) 1 MIm E Michael (Allahabad) 2 
HIsb J McReddic (Lucknow) 3 Time— 7 
3/6 see* 

Long Jump (women) *— Mlse E Michael 
(iUUhabad) 1 MIm M Yieyra (Allahabad) 
2 Miss B (Iratlon (Cawiip<»e) 8 

DIaUnce 14 ft 10| Ins. 

Discus Throw — M Munir Ahmad (Lucknow) 
1 E J ('hapman (Lucknow) 2 

Harcharan (Py»bad) 1 Distance. 
106 ft. 41 Ins 

Shot Put (women) —Mbs Eileen Barrow 
(Allahabad) 1 Mbs Janet Wdlons 
(Lucknow) 2 MbsJ McReddl (Lucknow) 3. 
Dbtanoe 30 ft. 10 Ins 
rive Miles —Krishna Dntt (PhUlbblt) 1 
Radhey ShUm Hhukb (Alla^bad) 2, 
Time —24 mins 10 secs 
High Jump — M Munir Ahmad (Lucknow) 1 
8v^ Murtasa (Aligarh) 2. Ajatb Khan 
(&mihanki) 8 Hel|d*t —6 ft. 8 Ins 
Shot Put — K J (Tiapman (liUcknow) 1 
Harcharan Singh (Kysabad) 2 Mahendra 
Pal Singh (Cbwnpore) 8 DbUnce 33 ft 
8 Ins 

120 Yards High Hurdles — M Munir Ahnud 
(Lucknow) 1 Syed Mortals (Aligarh) 2 
F McGowan (Allahabad) 8 Time— 18 
secs 

Dbous Throw (women) —Miss Janet Menons 
(Lucknow) 1 Miss 1 Appaswamy (Luck- 
now) 2 Mbs J McBeddl (Lucknow) 3. 
DtoUnce 69 ft 8J Ins. 

Six Miles Cycb Race — H Brockleburet 
(Lucknow) I D Rlngrow (Lucknow) 2 
O Douyre (Cawnpore) 8. Time —19 min 

220 Yards Low Hurdles — M. Munir Ahmad 
(Lucknow) I, K P.Chaod (Jfckm) 2 
Sbabensbah Hussain ( Lucknow) 3 Time.— 
28 secs 

Pole Vsult —0 W. Singh (Lucknow) 1. 
Mohd Hussain (LucknoW) 2. K P Chand 
(Lucknow) 3. Height— 10 ft. 8 Ins, 


Eelgy Baee (wommj — ABalmbad I, 
Oawapote 2. Imnow 8. 

Beby Race (110 » 4) .— Lbekaww 1, 
AUahabad 2. 

Baaketbsdl (womei 
Cawnpore 28—12. 

Basketball Lttdbnow 
30—18. 

Kabaddl Lucknow beat Barabahkl 88--f 4. 
Volleyball PUUdiH beat AUahabad. 

Final Pbclngs Lnoknow 109 poteta 1. 
Aligarh and Allahabad 16 p<wle eadi. 
Cawnpore 7. 

Women * — AUahabad 44, Lucknow 27, 

Cawnpore 8. 

NwwDilU. 

The Eleventh Inier-RaUway Athletic Meattiig 
resulted as follows 

100 Metres:— P. E. Eodrltuea (S. t. B.) 
I . V.G. Albn(0.1 P.)2;Mei^(N W.B.) 
8 Time— 10 6 seconds. 

200 Metres;— P E Bodiigues (S. I B) 
1 ; V. G AUan (U I P ) 2 ; X. P. Gboeb 
(£. B R.) 3. Ttme— 22 2 leoonds. 

110 Metres Hurdles .—Jennlniw (N. W. B.) 
I ; G Jones (O. I. P ) 2 ; R. H. Labon- 
chardlere 3 Time— 16 8 seconds 
400 Metres — GUbertfN W R)l, W. Lewto 
(B B and C I ) 2 ; C Rosario (6 1. B.) 8. 
Time— 52 2 seconds. 

1,800 Metres Medby Hetay Raoe H. B. H. 
Gie Ntaam's SUte Railway I : N.W. 
Railway 2 , B B and C. I. 8. Time— 8 
minutes, 48 8 seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jnmp— Mohd, Slddl4|tte 
(N W R> 1, Manobarbl (BUtanw State 
^Iway) 2, N. Singh (K. B. Ely.) 8. 
Dbtnnce— 48 feet, 8.26 inches. 

1,600 Metres ■— Veukateswarloo (II. B. BaU* 
way) 1 ; Mohd Khan (H.W E.) 2 ; Kumbha 
(Jotihpm Ely.) 8. Time— 4 mlmiftes 81.6 
seconds. 

Pote VauK— K A W. EJl J 

M Bellett (B. 1 B.) 2 , N. B. Chatter^ 
(K B. E ) 8 , Height— 11 feet, 1| tochiC. 
Shot Put.— D. Vonna (H W. E) 1 ; K. W. 
Perrett (E. B, H ) 2 . H Rebelro (G. I. P.) 
8 Distance— 89 feet, 4| Inchee. 

The North-WeiUm EaUway won (he Cham- 
pkmihlp. 


UyfES. 


WBESnrUNG. 


{defeating BmO ("King Koogn 


Harbans Singh woo the (Thamplonsblp tn ^ •*®®**^ 

iBteroaUooal AUdn WreaUtog Toumameiit by was counted out. 


FKsncmc. 


SadIrCupftnal— 

Mafor P, H. Tuck (B. A.) on " Him lire ” 


beat Muior J. 8, BfiloM (BJL) tm Imt* 



920 Rifle Shootmg, 

SOU sHooTma 


MmtvL 

The Anntul Centrel Meeting of the Army Rtfle 
AMOcietion (Indie) remiited »• followi , — 

KoRTHimH COMMAITD CtTP —21 /let Northamp' 
tonehlre Regiment (? 8 M. A. 

IVIleon end »gt T. Careweil) with 218 
pointe out of 488, 1. 1/lOth Beliich Regi- 
ment (Hubeder Aimatulleh Khan and 
Havildar Ohnlam JUanI) with 210 point*, 2. 
2nd Rifle Brigade (Lieut I) L Darling and 
Ht K Blake) with 212 point*, 8 2/1 &th 

Punjab Regiment (Havildar Mohd. Anwar 
and Havildar Gurda* Singh) with 208 
polrite, 4. 

EAeTRRit CoKMAgn Crp— ist Patiala 
Infantry (Sepoy Dnilp HIngh and Sepoy 
Badhu Singh) with 822 tmluta, 1 lat South 
Wale* Borderer* ( L/('i4 L I^etorl and Pta. 
G Timothy) with 202 points, 2 1st 
Patiala Infantry (L Nk Hadhn Singh and 
L/Nk Indar Singh) with 240 points, 3 
2nd Rifle Brigade (Cpl G Worboy* and 
('pi G Bush with 240 point*, 4 
The 1st Patiala Infantr)* registered the highest 
score, but as Htey were dring with a Lewis 
gun instead of a V B gun, the team waa 
not awarded the rlialteiige cup which went 
to the South Wales Borderers. 

Rbiolvrr Shootiro— 1 Lt I C Lind, 
(2/l0th HyderalNid Regi ), score 178 
Awarfleti a amail silver modal. 2 Major 
E K Cane, DHO M (’ . (Small Arm* 
School), Hcore lO.'t 8 F 8 M Blackwell 
(a2nd lilght Infantry), scare 161 4 Lt S 

M Roue, (1st Royal Fueillefs), score 140 
Looknow Crp — 1 Corporal O Worboj* 
(2nd Ullle Brigade), score 125 out of the 
total of 150 Awarded the Challenge Cup, 
a medium silver medal and lla. 50. 2 
Hub MaJ Sher Dll Khan (2/15th Puadab 
Regiment), score 123. 8 S.-Daf Sal 
Singh (Jodhpur Sardar Kisala), score 120 
4. Hav -MaJ WiUyat Khan (l/15th 
Punjab Regiment), score 118. 

Army Hundred (India) Cup —Hav -Major 
Wliayat Khan (l/l5Ui Ihiuiab Regiment) 
with 174 iHdnta out of a total of IhX) 
C^Onaidatlon Match — Cpl H. Freeman 
Rifle Brigade) with 84 point*, 1 Mn 
Hiram Mai (E/Oth Gurkha Rifles) with 83 

E idnis, 2. Jemr. Faquir Khan (5/i2(h F F 
lament) with 78 points, 3 Ffn DU 
Bahadur Gurung (l/2nd Gurkha RUIes) 
with 77 point*, 4. 

HR Majeely the King** Medal.— Hav.-MaJ 
Wliayat Khan (];15th Punjab Regiment) 
with 300 point*. 

ARMT Altn R.F A. CUAKPlOKRSlPa. 

British Service,— Cpl 0. Worboy’s (tod Rifle 
Brigade) with 386 ]^nt^ 1 P. 8. M. 
BlackaU (Oxf. and Bucks L. I ) with 876 
pptnta, 8. Lieut, A. B. Rial (1st Bast 
YorlMhln ]k«iaMat) with 874 pohita, 8. 


Indian Army — Hav-MaJ WOayat Khan 
(1/lftth Punjab Bs^ment) with 800 
pointa, 1 Jemadar Lai Bahadur Th*p* 
(l/2nd Gurkha Regiment) with 861 petoia, 
2 Hav Gopal Singh Gurung (2nd Gurkha 
Regiment) with 358 pointa, 3. 

Indian States Forces —L.-Dfr Lai Singh 
(Jodhpur Sardar Rlsala) with 3^7 points, 1 
Katk foie Singh (Jodhpur Sardar Infant) 
with 376 pointa, 2 Sowar TeJ Singh 
( Jodlipur Sardar Riaala) with 368 pointa, 3. 

Priestly Memorial Medal — Jemadar Lai 
Bahadur Thapa (l/2nd Gurkha Regiment) 
with 361 polnU. 

CLASS CHAMPIOKSHIPS 

Class I —Lieut A B Rial (lat F^st Yorkshire 
Regiment) with 374 points. 

ClussII— P 8 M V BlackaU (2nd Otf and 
Bucks LI) witli 376 points 

Class III — Cpl Worboys (2nd Rifle Brigade) 
with 386 pointa 

Class IV— L'Sgt Cordell (G I P. RaUway 
Regiment) with 374 pointa 

Class V— Hav-MaJ Wliayat Khan (l/15th 
i^njab Regiment) with 800 ))oint8 

aasa VI — Nalk Rawel Singli (2;i5th Punjab 
Regiment) wltli 357 points 

Class VII —Lieut Bahitn Singh (Jodhpur 
Sardar Inlantr)) with 336 pointa 

CUsa VllI— l/Dfr Lai Singh (Jodhpur 
Sardar Klaaala) with 387 i)oiuta 

Inter-Ser\ Ice — Indian State Force* (1,208 
pointa), 1 Britlah Army (1,130 pointa), 

2 Indian Arm) (1,111 pointa), 3 Gurkha 
Brigade (1,096 points), 4. A F 1. (1,052 
pointa), 5. 

Blrdwood Vase and Chetwode Cup — Small 
Arms Schools team with a total of 450 out 
of a possible 600 won the Blrdwood Vase. 

1 ’15th Ihinjab Beglment** team with a score 
of 447 woo the Chetwode Cup. 

KMvDdy. 

Miniature Rifle Shooting (Siamplaiuhip ' — 

CbamplonMilp : — A E. WUaon (Ridge Rifle 
ClulO, 777 7 out of poeslble 800 pointa, 
winner , P. D Meakfaga (BareUly), 775.1 
point*, nuuwr-up. 

Women’s Section — Mlaa Otto, 770.9 potets. 
winner. 

Hen’s Section ' — P. Swemey (Bonhay) and 
W R. Clarke (Bombay) tied for ftrst plaoe 
with 194.8 potato each, but Swcooey wa* 
ranked trut for obtaliili« a bettor totel nl 
50 yMNts’ main. 
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Swimmit^, Snooker and Rowing, 


SWnOflNG. 


CakntUu 

The Second ProvlncUl CliMnplonelilpe of the 
BeoKol Amateur Swimming Aaeoclailoo reMilted 
ae foUowi — 

100 metree free style — 8 Nag (HatUioU) 1 
ftajaram Sawoo (CoUcge Square) 2 Jl 
C’hatterjee (TalUdlah luatitute) 3 Time 
1 minute 4 4 3 seconds 

200 metres breast stroke - P MuHIck (Bow- 
baxar Hayam Hamity) 1 H Haneriee 
(Bowbatar Hayam Mmity) 2 P. l>a« 
Sarma (CoUetee Square) 3 Time a 
minutes 13 3, 3 aecotma 

lUO metres free style (C'olleffea) — H Sluha 
('allege) 1 H ClMtierJer' (Kiixm 
Coliege) 2 1> I>r (Vidyaaagar C^l^e) 3 

Time 1 minute 10 1 5 aecoiids 

100 metres back stroke -"^Kajaram ftawnct 
(College Square) 1 S Chose (Hatkhoia) £ 
C llaas (Hatkiiola) 3 Time 1 minute 
20 3,6 seconds 

1(X» metres free style (Schools) — M Chatterjee 
(Taltollah High Sihool) 1 M Bahman 
(KIpon School) 2 J L Ahir (Kesar 
Academy) 3 Time 1 minute VI 3 
aet-ouds. 


100 metres free style (women) -^Mlw lilt 
ChaUeritw (Cnaltached) 1. Klw SimUrn* 
lata Paul (Bowbaxar Bayam 8atn^) S. 
Mist Sakuntala (College tkiuare) 9. ime: 
1 minute 81) 8;& aeoouda. 

400 metrea free style . — S. Hag (Hatkhola) I. 
S Muklierjee (Ananda Sporting) 8. M. 
Sinha (Ananita Sporting) 8. lime: 9 
minutes 31 3 '5 secoials 

800 metres medley relay Coilege Square 1. 
Ananda HiMiriin)i 2 Bowbaaar Bayam 
Hamity 3 Time 4 mlnutea 9 aaetmda. 
Uinners represeuted by Raiaram Sawoo, 
P liasa. Sarnia and A. Banuerjae. 

Diving —C Dey (National) 1 A. DttU 
( Bowlsuuur Bayam Hamity) 2 K. Bannerjea 
( Bowtiaiar Bayarr Hamity) 9. 

400 metres free style relay —Won by College 
Square, repreaented by A. Dtttt. A Benner* 
)ee, K Boae and Hajaram Sawoa Hatk^ 
were second. 

Water Polo — Bowbaur Bayan) Samily beat 
College Square hy four goaia to three 
Individual championship- S Nag (HatHhoU), 


SNOOKER. 

Bdnbgy. 

Bomimv Snooker (Tiara pltuMhlj) final — 

T A (ontrartor l>rat N 1). Driver HO 19, 61 32, 6S-44, W-97 


Rowwa 


Bombny. 

The l*asal Regatta of llie Boat Club of the 
Bombay uymkhana reaulted as followa * — 
Iktmliay (iymkliana Fours —“B" Crow 
(K B Henning, P F Chapman, M K 
Woodward. K Kueater) beat '* A *' Crew 
by a distance in 3 mins 44 aeca. 

Coxed Pairs —F E Banitcry and H S 
Water# beat (J Moehrlug and K vun 
Urunelius by one length No time taken 
Junior Sculls — F. E Banbery rowed over 
C. E. Howard acraiehed. 

Senior Pairs— M R. Woodward and P. F 
Chapman beat H 8 Waters and C F. 
Bail^ by half a canvas ta 2 mlna 1 l-3/&aeca. 
Senior Scu^—H S Waters beat G Moehrlog 
by two lengths la 2 mtns. 11-1/9 secs. 


H. 0 niard and A. IT D A WllHa, stroke) 
from lack's crew (D Carden, bow, A R. 
JarUliie, B Adams and K B. Lack« strcdie) 
by 11 lengths in 8 mins 19 aeca 


Panther Cup (Senior Sculla over SSO yarda) ; 
— D P McP. NIcol. U-4. lieat V, Riibliwon, 
10-H by 11 lengths In 9 mins. 47 3/6 saea. 


Russel Trophy (Senior Coxwainleaa Pairs): 
— C J B Palmer, bow. and R E. 
stroke, bwt 0 . Onclke, bow, and R. Bnte» 
stroke, easily in 9 mins. 99 1/9 sect. 

Power Cup, (Senior Sculla over 1,000 yarda) : 
—A K. Scott, U H, beat A. B. !>. A. Wttikp 
10-10, by two lengths. 


The following are the resoHa ol the Calcntto 
Roaring Chib's annual regatta, held on the 
Dhakwria lake — 

Burke Cup. (Senior Coxwalnkaa Fours ower 
1,000 y^) .-Won by WUHs’ ermr (]>. F. 
lIcF. Nicol, bow, U. A. BcUurfaqilOB, W. 


BoareCup (Jankr Fours over SSO yuidi) 
Deane’s crew (S. Uylaeth, bow, H Komr, 
I Gothe, M. P Deane, attoke^^^ A. I. 
SeoU, cox) beat WaHaoe’s craw (W, B, OrMr, 
bow. J. B. Gardner. H. W. FMoo Smilli, A. 
Wallace, stroke, and 1. H. Bnanaf, oox) 
by 2| lengths In 9 mtas. 11 wtn. 
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Dag Skiws, 

DOG smws. 


BomlNiir. 

TlM BonlMiy Pretideocy Kennel Club’s 
TNreo^eth dumpkisuriilp Dog Show resulted ns 

Be«t Exhibit in the Show —Mr.F.J GMdsr'i 
AlMtUn " Zany of Kouvels ” Reserve, 
Ml*. Fnutklyn wood’s DalmatUn ’’Mace 
of Hockley. 

Beat Ezlilblt of Opposite Sex —Dr V S. 
Bao’s Sealybam Terrier bitcdi, “ Bunting 
of Herts ” Reserve, Mr R A Austin’s 
Dachshund, ” Cb Squlbbette of Ethra ” 

Best Exhibit Bred in India —Mrs A Isolphe’s 
Pekingese “ Mickey Wala " Reserve, Mrs 
Franklyn Wood’s Mace of Hockley ” 

Best Exhibit Bled in India of opposite sex — 
Mr. R A Austin’s Dachshund “ Ch Bqnib- 
bette of Ethra.” Reserve, Mr. D B 
Cooper’s Afghan Hound ” Falsa ” 

Best Puppy —Dr. V S. Bao’s ’’Bunting of 
HerU.^^ 

Best Puppy opposite sex and Best Bntooih 
Fox Terrier —Mr*. Frankly Woods' ‘ Ljn- 
frank Buddy ” 

Best Exhibit Bred In Bombay Presidency 
under 18 months old.— Mrs T HiU-Murray’s 
Bull Terrier " The Toff ” 

Best Terrier in the Show —Dr V S Rao’s 
” Bunting of Herts ” 

Beat Exhibit in the Hhow other than Terrier , 
Beat Aisatiau In the Bhow , Best Kon* 
Sporting Exhibit. The Uovenior of Bomba> 'a 
Chip for best exhibit owned by a member of 
the B.P.K C . Best condttioaed D^ in 
Show and Best dug owned by a novice 
exhibitor —All to Mr. F J. Gaidar's 
Alsatian *' Zany of Bosavel.” 

Best Pekingese In the Show — H. H the 
Regent Ranisaheb of Sawantwadi's ” Galli- 
wag.” 

Bast Puppy under 8 months old ; Beet 
Terrier brad in India ; Best exhibit born 
in Bombay or Salaette , Best Terrier born 
in Bombay or Salaette owned by member , 
Best exhibit brad In India, under 18 months . 
Beet Puppy bred in India , Best Sealyham 
Puppy aira Best exhibit owned by a lady — 
Mrs. K. M. JLula’s Sealyham ” Chhotoo 
Chap.” 

Best Non*8porUng Dog, Alsatians and 
Toys excepted and Best Dalmatian — 
Mr*. Franluya Wood** ’’Macs oi Hock- 
ley” 

Beat Exhibit born in Bombay or Salaette 
other than Terrier owned by a member , 
Best owned by a member brad in India , 
Beet Daciishand '— Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
” Oh Squibbetts of Ethra.” 


Beat SoottMh Terrier :—Mk*. H. A. Scully's 
” Haslelgfa Chyppee.” 


Best Exhibit impoitsd alaca last show 
UkelaBd Ts^.-— Dr. V. B. Rao*a 
lady” 


: Best 
”Gay 


Best Exhibit begotten in India and bora in 
Bombay or Susette — Mrs. H. A. Scully’s 
" Hasieigh Spiffy ” 

Best Puppy owned by a member —Mrs B. J. 
Dudky^s Cocker Spaniel ” Stowaway of 
Albkssly.” 

Best Puppy owned by a member resident oi 
Bombay , and Best Alsatian Brad in India — 
Mrs 0. Wickersham's " Jasper of Jees- 
field ” 

Best Pomeranian — Mrs M V Dalai’s " Oak- 
land K Inloch Olowray ” 

Best Pomeranian bred in India -Best Pomera- 
nian over 10 lbs —Mr R P Patel's 
*' LaliU ” 

Best Collie — Mr 8 S. Nariman’s ” Rex, V 
Rutland.” 

Best Great Dane — H H the Rajah of 
Akalkote’s ‘Zoltan of Sudboiy' ” 

Best Japanese — Mrs 8 F Kerr’s ” Itchl ” 
Best English Springer Spaniel — M Capt 
Steer-Webster’a ” Davis Decoy (rf BatGe ” 

Beat Enidldh Better — Capt R V Gove’s 
” Shot of Wymondam ” 

Best Qcdden Retriever —Mr Ersktne Scott’s 
” Stttbbings Golden Augustus ” 

Best Cocker Spaniel — Miss Wheatley’s 
” Blaedown BaUle ” 

Best Cocker Spaniel Bred In India —Mrs D 
K Speer’s Dandul Perfcctlou ” 

Best Afghan Hound —Mr DEG Cooper’s 
” Alrldl Boy ” 

Best Borxol —Mr R S Sethna's ” Tatjana 
Karenin.” 

Best Doberman Pinscher —Mr C K Vogel’s 
" Christina Von Der Savelon " 

Best Bull Terrier —Mr. R A Austin’s ” Cb 
Keen Blade.” 

Bc«t Calm Terrier —Mr*. B. A. ScuUy'a 
” Bnub (d Bourtoo.” 

Best Wire Fox Terrier — Mhs D. Qodrai's 
” Simon’s Say-I-lt.” 

Beet Litter of Pnppke Sergt £ Tyler's 
” Bull Terrien.” 


Jabbalpm. 

The Seventh Central Province* and Bermr 
Dog Show resulted as follows — 

BREED CLASSES. 

Beet Alsatian .'—The Reja Sahib of Ranpnra’e 
Delight of WoUsglen. 

Beet AlaatUn oppoalte sex The Raja Sahib 
of Ranpuia’t Sheeb* of Rampoxa. 


Best Fox Hound ; — The Kerhndda Tale 
Hunt’s Fo rtr ess. 

DslmeUan >-Mra. A. O. Pollsy** D**- 
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^»A 

the Taranj oi Jtad‘» Becf«fi«lflr BnMidm 
M Coektr BpMitel :~Mrt. M. V. Kapadlft't 
Melfort MyowtU (Bitch) 

Best Cocker <mpo«He sex —Miss P. Wright's 
Pscemskcr « Were 

Best Cocker BpenM poppy — Mrs. D F 
Wood’s L)*iifnittk Jerrlkins. 

Best Bull Terrier —Mrs 8. A Rsshld’s Qsns 
Principal (Dog). 

Best Boll Temrler opposite sex • — Mr J W 
MacCarrot 's Alure of Adville 
Beet Smooth Fox Terrier -—Mrs H M 
Yoonus’ Chamandy Boll's Eye (Dog) 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier opposite sex — Mrs 
li If Yoonus' Chamandy Beltina 
Best Smooth Fox Terrlw Puppy — I>r K J 
Anthony's Sallony 

Best Wire Fox Terrier • — Mrs 8 L. Dow’s 
Lanarth Sopreinacy (Dog ) 

Best Wire Fox Torrler opposite sex — Mrs S L 
Dow'a Crackiry Sky orlght 
Best Sealyham Terrier — Sir Jamsetjl Jeejee- 
bhoy's Dfaiko of Dixie ( Dog) 

Best Sealyham Terrier opposite sex — Sir 
Jamsetii Jee Jcebhoy 's Dorrit of Dixie 
Best lAkelaod Terrier —Dr V S Rao's Oay 
Lady 

Best Scottish Terrier —Master JOT Dins 
more's Barty of Bray (Dog) 

Best Scottish Terrier opposite sex •- Mrs. O 
Mohamad All's Whkwick Stella 
Best Dachshund — Mrs Oxley's Jane of 
Bedford (Bitch) 

Best Dachshund opposite sex —Mrs D. 
Spain’s Ratrlx 

Beat Pomeranian —Mrs M. L WUIstrop's 
Mlnegold Seeme (Dog) 

Best Pomeranian oppoalte aex — Mrs. M h 
WUIstrop's Colselma Enchantress 
Beid Sydney Silky —Mrs B de V. Irwin's 
Dingo of Emtvook 

Best Oreat Dane or Bull Mastiff —Mrs A C F. 
Trouton’s (Bull Mastiff) Wanda of Harbcn 

VARIETY CLASSES 

Beet Litter —Mr B F. Stroud's Litter of 
Great DaiiM 

Best Brace — Mahara)a Bhri Amar Slnhji of 
BJUttpura's brace of Greyhounds 
Best Team —Mrs F O. Carieton's team of 
Golden RetrleTers 

Best exhibit owned Ify a norice exhJIiftor — 
Capt W It L. Hayne's (Border Terrier) 
Bandyoes 

Best exhibit owned by a resldeni of i 
Jubbulpore —Mrs ACE Trooton's 
(BuU Maatlfl) Wanda of Barbex. 

Best exhibit owned by a resident of the | 
Ootral Prorinrea •—Lieut. F. C, Baoerjrs 
(AlaatiBa) BrowolfMr. i 


Beal eshlbM limrled fnm nlaroMl^tlM 
lUJa Sahib of Bamiwra’a (AMatlaa) tMUgiil 
of Wotfiglefi. 

Beet exhibit Imported since the ImI 
Mra. B. J. Dmlley'a (Coeksr Spnyel) 
Dapper of DamhaU. 

Bert exhibit bred in India *— Mra K. h, 
Speer's (f'oeker) Dandual DeHghtful. 

Best exhibit bred In India since the fauH 
show —Mrs H M Yoonus' (Smooth Fox 
Terrier) Chamsndy Happy Alliance. 

Bert exhibit bred In Central Provinces —Mra. 
H M Yoonus' (Smooth Fox Terrier) 
Chamsndy Happy AUhmee. 

Bert exhibit bred by the exhibitor ‘—Mrs. K. 
D Speer's Dandual Detll^tfnl. 

Bert exhibit osmed by a lady ‘—Mrs. H. 1, 
Abraliam's (Great Dane) Yunka von 
Lrtieland of Sonal 

Bert exhibit in Toy Breeds — The Regent Rani 
Satiiba of Sawantwadi (Pekingeae) tialliarag. 

Bert exhibit In Non-Sporting Breeds other 
than Toy — The Rata Sahlh of Karopura's 
(Alsatian) Delight of Wrtlsglen. 

Bert Gun Dor— Mrs. M D. Kapadla's(Cock«) 
Melfort Myosotta. 

Best Hound •— MaharaJ Shrl Amar SlnhH of 
Jodhpur's (Orey Hound) Bovewsy Serenity. 

Bert Terrier —Mrs. S L Dow’s (Wire Fox 
Terrier Lansrth Supremacy. 

Bert Terrier other than Fox Terrier r— Mrs. 
S A Kai^ld’s (BuU Terrier) Qsns Principal. 

Best Puppy.— Mr. C Mac Donsid’s (Airedale 
Terrier) Chestnut Crackrt 

Bert Puppy bred In India -—Mr. A R Roche's 
(Cocker) Unique of Uwaiah. 

Bert exhibit In the Jnnlor Class The Ra)a 
Bahib of Akalkote's (Great Dane) ZtUtmi of 
Sudbury. 

Bert exhibit In the Malden Claes : — The Maha* 
raja and the Ynvrsi of Jlnd's (Golden 
Krtrlever) Beefengler Bradda, 

Bertexhlblttn the Novice Clam *— The Malta^ 
raja and the Yuvrej of Jlnd's (Goldeo 
Retriever) Beefengirr Brsdda 

Bert exhibit In the Limit Class '—The Maha- 
rnja and the Yuvraj of JInd'e (GcMcn 
Retriever) Beefengler Bradda. 

Bert exhibit In the Special Limit Class ’-iStie 
Raja Sahib of Rampura's (Alsatian) DeUgfat 
of Wolfsglen. 

Bert exhibit In the Open Class '—MatMeaj 
Bhrl Amar ShtUI of Jodhpur's (Grey 
UcNind) Boveway Semlty. 

Six best exhibits bred in India '—Mra B M 
Yooons’ (Smooth Fox Terrier) Chamandy 
Happy Alliance ; Mr. A S. Roche's (Cbcfcar) 
t'ukiuc of Vwakh. Mrs. X. D. tpaar’s 
(Codeer) Dandua/ DcHgbfeful ; Th* 
Nerbttdda Vale Hunt's (Fox Bound) 
Fortnsa: Mm S A. RaAld's (MIMrfficr) 
(hins Principal ; and Mr. a WllWMid's 
(Ahedale lerriur) Cbsutaut ttadHi. 
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CHAIiLENOE CUPS. 

Hie Ifontaftue Butler Con for the Best Dog In 
the Show —Ifn M. D. KapadU*8 (Cocker 
Spaniel) Metfort Myoiotls. 

Ttie Rm^vendra Rao C‘up for the beet 
oppoefte eex In the Show —Mm 8 L 
Dow'i (Wire Vox Terrier) Lanarth Supre- 
macy. 

The C. P, Amrui Cun for the beet Snorting Dog 
In Mie Show— Mine P. W'riglit'e (Cocker) 
Pacemaker of Ware. 

Ford Cup for the Beet Non-Sporting Dog In 
the Show '—The Raja Sahib of Rampura'i 
(AleatUn) Deitsht of Woifeglen 

The Ooonar Falcon Cup for the Beat Terrier 
in the Show —Mm. S. A Raalikt'i (BoU 
Terrier) Qan« Principal. 

The Bhadrl ('up for ilie beat exhibit bred in 
India — Mra J> K. Speor'a (Locker) 
Dandual Delightful 

Hie RaUey Cup (or the I>e8t puppy in the 
Show —Mr. C MacDonald’s (Airedale) 
Chestnut Cracker. 

CLUB SPECIALS 

K C 1 Special for the best exhibit bred In 
India and owned by a memtwr— Mm D K 
Speer's (Cwker) Dandual Deilghtfid. 

Calcutta Kennel Club Tankard for the beat 
exhibit owned by a member and bred in 
India Mm M M. Yoonus’ (Wire Fox 
Terrier) (Thamandy BuU'i Rye 

The Bombay ITesldency Kennel Club Tankard 
for the beat exhibit owned by a member — 
Mm. M. D Kapadla’s (<3orker) Metfort 
Myosotis 

The United Provinces Kennel Club Tankard 
for tlie best exhibit owned by a member — 
The Raja Sahib of Rampura’s (Alaatian) 
Delight of Woifeglen. 

The Poona Kennel Club Tankard for the beat 
C^ockar In the Show .—Not awarded. 

C. P. AND BRRAR KENNEL CLUB 
SPECIALS. 

Hie Jehaon Cup for the beat dog bred In the 
C P. and Berar, owned by a resident of 
Jnbbnipcue who U a member of the (jlub. — 
The Nerbudda Vale Mont’s (Fox Mound) 
Docile 

The Bharftava Cop f<w the beet puppy owned 
by a member* (Tapi, and Mrs. K. O. 
Carleton’a (Coldm Rotrlever) Doron of £sk 

The C. P. and Berar Kennel Club Tankard for I 
the best exhibit owned by a member .—Hie { 
Bala Sahib Rampura'a (Alsatian) , 

Ddflght ai Wolfaglen. 

The C. P. and Berar Keane) Club Tankard for 
the beat exhibit bnMl in India and owned by 
a member —Mm. D. F. Wood’s (Dalmatian) 
Maoe of Hockley. 

Lacknew. 

The trOih Lucknow ChampltHudiip Dog Sliow 
eeulted as fellows . — 

Oov«niar^sCnp,f<Nrtheh««t doftln theMiow — 
Mm B. K A Penfold’s Scottish Terrler 
BeaUier Field MarshalL 


Haiipnra Gup, for best nrtilblt of oppoaKe 
mx to wfimer Governor*# Cup — Mr A K 
DaUa's Great Dane Onunplon Right 
Lhnteae 

Preeldent’s Cup, (or the largest number of 
entries— H H the Maiuwaja and the 
YuvaraJ of Jlnd 

Bert Great Dane In the show— Mr A K 
Datte’s Cliampfon Right Lkmew 
Best Great Dane pun —Mr Radhay 
Kaman’s Marion of Pln^nd 

Bert Alsatian. — Mr F J Gnxdar’s Lany of 
Rozaual. 

Bert Alsatian, opposite sex —Mr A H 
Ciiinlierlands’ Warsund Beryl 

Best Greyhound — MaharaJ Amamlngh’s Bove- 
way Serenity 

Best lAlirador, hlark or yellow — Mr Pal- 
roerlono’s Rol>ert St (ler)*mn 
Best Golden Retriever — Cac^in and Mm 
K O Carlcion’s Maefingon Wddy 
Best Ooltlen Retriever, opposite sex — 
Oiptain and Mm K U Carleton’s Doron 
of Esko 

Best Cocker Spaniel — IT H the Mahara)a 
and the YuvaraJ of Jiud's liandaul 
DUlinctlon. 

Best Cocker Spaniel, c^posite sex— Mm 
M D Kapadia's Helfort Myosotis 

Bert Bull Dog —Mm Agnes Tsylor’s Blazing 
Lysstop Cliaudhrly 

Best Airedale Terrier — Mr. B. Hlsquita's 
Dortlne Douglas. 

Best Bull Terrier — Raja Bahadur Lelnt 
BUhwa Nath Saran Singh’s Wbsrmpston 
Orion 

Bert Wire Fox Terrlw — Mm 8 L Dow's 
Lanarth Supremacy 

Best Wire Fox Terrier, opposite sex — 
Mm 8 L Dow’s Crackley Skybright 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier— Mr. M. Voonus’s 
Chaiuandy Sponge (fold 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier, opposite sex — 
Mm U. M Vuuiuih’s Danesgate Barbara 
Bert SeoUish Terrier —Mm £ A. Penfold’s 
Ueatlter kleld MarrtiaJI 
Bert Wert Highland \Htlte Terrier— Mm 
V Rttsaeira JInty of Malpaaai 
Bert ('airn Terrier— H H the Maharaja 
and YuvaraJ of JInd’s Tugrah Mavla 
Best Sealyham Terrkr— Mr. Dob Subrey's 
Ahiuede^ Chota Baba 
Bert Dachshund (pup) — ^Mm D. 8 Bpain'a 
Kairlx. 

Bert )>adiihands. — Mrs D S Spain’s Mltas- 
(tain 

Bert Pomeranian.— Mm. M. L. WUlstrop’a 
Mtnegoki Seeme 

Bert PrtElngeae, iqipoelte aax. — Mca. C. 
Brown’a TIteh. 

Bert Lafcelaad Terrier.— Dr. Y. B Bao'a Gay 
Lady. 
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B«rt, Sjrdiwy Bitky —Dr. (Mn.) Edith GboBh't { Xvdild KhoiMtd iSmin^UKL l^ 

Kmnghty HArkiM Codwr BpMOdl Utch " fiMMtMd 


Bent IhMM Twrrkr or toy Ptnrhcy — If tm 
C Bitckl«nd*s toy Ptoclwr Bo«o v»b d« 
Poppy 

Best Rhodesian Ridjiehnrk or Pyrenean 
Mooutaiu M the Maharaja and 

YttvaraJ of ,1 ind's Kldicehack lAtiei iMssa 

Best exhibit who has not won a prixe '~II H 
Raja Baheb of Akalkot's Great Dane 
Loiton of Budbnry 

Bob Martin’s prix«8~H H the Maha* 
raja and YnvaraJ of Jind's Great Itane 
Buster Die Great 1, ('apt ami Mrs 
K. O Carieton's ('ocker Bpanld Marfttifron 
Wcnd% 2 

Beat exhiltit imported by meml>cr of ttie 
D P Kennel aub,~~Mra. 1) 8 8|«in’a 
Dachshund Itatiix 

Beat dop bred in India by member of (he 
P P Kennel Club “Mrs ('amoron Clarke's 
Scottish Terrier Regal Fur of Arltaip 

Best Fox Terrier.— Mrs 8 L Dow's Lanarth 
Supremacy 

Best Airedale Terrier— Mrs C MeDonald's 
Chestnut Cracker 


Borth Staffordshire Regiment Cup;— 

R M. Iftwman’a Airedale Tevrter ooi *' Ch. 
Tony OoodfeUow of the Forosa,*' 

hussierwanjl Borahjee Cup tor the best Pttp» 
py —Mrs K. de Monte's AWitaa Mim 
*' Onehita Bupwryta." 

CHALLKNOE CUPB. 

The Byramjee Cup —Mrs M. 1, WlHstrop'l 
Pomeranian dog " Mlnngold Beeme. 

Poona Kennel Club Cup *— Mhia F. R M. 
j^pi^’s^K^Mi Better bitch " Maeaydd 

Bluulri Cun ~ Mrs D. K Speer's Cockar 
Hpaniel bitch " Dandaul PCTfectlon.” 

Jind Cup —Mias R M Horman's AUedala 
Terrier dog '* di. Tony Goodfetlow of the 
Forces *' 

Royal Warslckshlro ( up -Miss F. R. M. 
Kspiej's ('ookcr Hjtanidl dog "StainleMi 
Bmoko'm." 

Hangll Cup ~ Mis« J 1 Guthrie's Dachshund 
dog ” Joker of l^camemch " 


Best Pekingese in the show —Mr Brijoatit 
8ri^asta>a'8 Marsduii Moonstone 

Best Nonsporting Dog - Mr F J. Guxdar's 
Alsatian lany of Rosaual 
Best Terrier —Mrs Cameron (Starke's Hcotlish 
Terrier Regal Fur of Aiisaig 

CLl'B SPECIALS 


K. 0 I Special —Mr Ahmed Ismail’s Smootli 
Fox Terrier Chamandy Nugget 
V P Kennel Hub Special —('apt and Mrs 
K O Carieton’s (]<dden Reteiever Doron 
of Eako 


Fox Terrier Hub India Spoclal —Mrs A L 
Dow’s lanarth Supremai'y 1. Mr M 
Yoonus’s Chamandy Sponge Gcdd 2 

Calcutta Kennel Club Tankard — Mr A K 
Datta'a Great Ihine Right Lkmem. 

Boroliay Presidency Kennel Club Tankard — 
Mrs If D Kapadia’s Cocker Hpaniel Mclfort 
Myosotis 

Great Dane flub of India (Sir ITiilip CJhetwode 
C'up) —Mr. A K iMtU's Right Lioness. 

Tanora Tiger Cup —Mr A K Datta's Right 
Lfcmess 

FslrUgbt Cup— Mr. A. K DatU’s Right 
Lkmeas 

The foUowtag are the resulta of the Poona 
Keonri Club’a Sixth Champknistiip Dog 
Show . — 

The Governor's Cup for the best exhibit In the 
show — Mn M L. WUlitxop’f Pomeranian 
dog " Mlne^ Seeme/’ 

Tke Timm of Imdim (Tup 
■ex.-Mhe F. E. I 
Setter Utcii " Mn^dd 



Black Wendy Cop ff»r the tiest (!o«ker Spa- 
niel Mbm F. K M. Eapley’s dog " Stata- 
letw Smoke'm " 

Hir Janwetjee Jeejeelduiy Challenge Cnp for 
the ijcst Alsatian Mr F. D. Dadla'a dog 
” Ktsei Von Der Becretaioerie.’' 

Bensmark Trophy for the beat poppy bred In 
India Mrs. N. de Monte's Alsatian biteh 
“ ConchiU Supervla " 

Spratt’s Cliailengs Cup for best poppy 4 to 6 
months ohl -Mrs M O. Cook’s Butt 
Terrier bitch " Berena of Ethnu" 

Fragan Ducliess Shield for the heat Terrier 
in the show — Mlw M. D'Arey’r Cairn 
Terrier dog " Nugget of Hyver." 

Dorabjee Cup for the best exhibit b(»m In 
Pcjona —Mrs D. K. Speer’s Cocker Spaniel 
bitch ’’ Dandaul Perfection." 


CHALLENGE CUPS OPEN TO MEMBERS. 


Hir Victor SatMoon Cop —Mm M. L. WIM- 
atrop’s Pomeranian dog '* MlnegokI Boom." 

Mrs M Clarke’s Cap. — MMs F. E. M. Bs- 
pley’s English Setter bitch " Maesydd 
Murlei’s Joy." 

TchalkaFanJi Cop f« the best exhibit bred In 
India *— Mm I>. K. Speer's Oodwe BptmM 
hRcb " Dandaul Perfeettoo." 


ComaglU C'up —Miss K M. Rormao'a 
Airedale Terrier dog "Oh. Tony Good' 
feliow of the Forces ' 


Bosch MemurlaJ Cop for the best Daeholitrad 
dog bred in India —Mrs. A. G. Onumlllt'a 
dog ’* Bomk of Advttie," 


ParUbgbar Cnp lor the best Aliattaa >-aCr. 
F. D Wadia^s dos Btsel Vos Dor Bfttp' 
tatoeUe." 
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VwmtnmolM Bonbkt Onp for tlio b«it 
Pttpnr Mn. H. if. Toomu* SibooUi Fox 
T errier dog *' Chenundy BnUieye." 

BoTMiir Oop for tlw beet Fox Terrier — 
Mn, liewreiioe>Ardm'*i Wire Fox Terrier 
Bnnstrete Magnate.** 

Rtvendale Cup for the beet exhibit In toy 
breed! — Mn M L WUlftrop’! Pomeranian 
dog " MlnegiAd Beeme ** 

Ming Gold Onp for the best Imported exhibit — 
Mise M. D’Arcy’i Calm Terrier dog " Kog- 
get of Hyver.** 

BREED SPECIALS 

Best Pekingese — Mn. Clarke's bitch ** Chian- 
Oo.’* 

Best Pomeranian — Mn. M. L. WiUstrop's 
*’ Mlnegold Seeme ** 

Best Alsatian — Mn. Wood's bitch ** Christe 
Worn Umber Funder.** 

Best Dalmatian — Capt Niven's dog ** Bee- 
fengler Blackberry *^ 

Best Great Dane — Mr Lean's bitch '* NIco- 
lett of Send." 

Best Irish Setter Mr. Shaw's dog " Gew- 
dow Pat " 

Best Golden Retriever — Mn Wood's bitch 
" Ch. Rakelands Melody of Concord." 

Best Labrador Retriever' — ^Mn Camther's 
bitch " Kurdy Chowser." 

Best Cooker Spaniel — ^Mlsi Espley's dog 
" Stainless Srooke’m." 

Best Afghan Hound Mn G. MoUes* " All 
Ehel 

Best Dachshund . — Mlu Guthrie's dog " Joker 
of Ledcameroch " 

Best Bull Terrkx — Mr. R. A Astln's dog 
" Keen Blade." 

Best Calm Terrier'— Mn. D'Arcy's dog 
" Nugget of Hyver." 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier ‘—Mr. Toonus’ dog 
" Cbamandy Sponge QohL" 

Best Scottish Terrier —Mr. Whlteskle's bitch 
" Braemar Margaret." 

Best Seatyham Terrier —Dr. V. 8. Rao's dog 
" Aerock (d Herds." 

Best Otdlle or Chow Chow *— Mn. E. Osteo's 
dog " Nankl-Sohn." 

Beat Lakeland Terrier '—Mrs. L. Ruaari'a 
and Dr. V. S Rao's dog "Ch. ^ton 
Bportsman of Howtown." 

Best Win Fox Terrier .—Mrs. Lawrusoe- 
Ardwr's dog " Himstrete Magnate." 

Best English Setter.— Miss Espley's btUh 
" Maesydd Muriel's Joy." 

Best Airedale Terrier —Miss Homan’c dog 
" Ch. Tony GoodfeUow of the Foroee." 

Best Bloodhound — Mn. Wood's bitch 

" Mosslleld Beauty." 

Best Pointer .—Capt. A. D. R. Hsyland's dog 
" Bingo oi Errlg^" 

Best SoMIsr's Dog .-Sub-Conductor Ohses- 
ley's Cooker Spsnlel 1, Q. M, 8. Gourlsy's 
Bull Terrier 2. 


The following are the resnlts of the IStti 
Sir^ Champloiisblp Dog Show i — 

CbaOeoge Cop for the Best ExMbH te the 
Show. Maharalaof Patiala's Cocker Spaniel 
" Manxman of Ware". 

Challenge Oop lor the Best Exhibit In the 
Show, Opposite Sex Maharsja d Pstiala’s 
Cocker Spimlel " Silver JuSUm of Ware". 

Challenge Cup for the Best Exhibit Bred by 
ExhlMtor Mias N. D^onts's Alsatian 
puppy " Condhlila Supervla". 

Challenge Cup for the Best Puppy. Bred In 
India Miss N OeMonte's Alsatian " Con- 
Chita Supervis" 

Challenge Cop for the Best Country Bred 
Exhlbtt Mlsa P Wright's Cocker Spaniel 
" Wembley Wellbred". 

Challenge Cap for the Best Gnndog Maharsja 
of Patlala^s Cocker Spaniel " Manxman 
of Ware ” 

Challenge Cup for the Best Terrier Mrs 
N Hlndle's Kerry Blue Terrier " MoGInty 
of Windham". 

Viceroy's Cop for the Bert ExhlbE In the 
8how‘ Mahanja of Patiala's Cooker 

SpanM " Manxman of Ware". 

Cup, presented by the Simla Dog Show 
Major A. H. MarriiaU's Airedale Terrier 
" oncer Commanding Boots" 

Caps for six best dogs bred in Indb Mlw 
M. Hubble's Calm Terrier " Ch Wee 
Bandy Assahl" Miss P Wright’s Cocker 
Spaniel " WeroUey, Wellbred^' Mrs M. 
M. Gordon Deck’s Pomeranian " Moon- 
beam" Maharaja of Patiala's Coekw 
Spanid "Maxim of Malwa". Maharaja 
oT^Uala's Cocker Spaniel " Napple of 
Malwa" and MaharaU of Patiala's Smooth 
Fox Terrier " Sampling of Malwa". 

Cop for the Bert Bull Terrier Maharaja of 
Partabgarfa's " Ch. Battler of BUgfaty". 

Cop for the Bert Airedale Terrier won by 
Major A H Marshall's " Ofloer Com- 
manding Boots". 

Cop for the Bert Cocker Spaniel Dog wen by 
Maharaja of Patiala's " Manxman of 
Ware”. 

Cup for the Bert Codcer Spaniel Bitch 
Maharaja of Pattala'a " Sttver Jubilee of 
Ware". 

Cim for the Bert Smooth Fox Terrier Dog 
Mrs. D. M. Heasmaa’s “ Ch Caravan 
Style". 

Cup for the Bert Smooth Tarter Bitch: 
Maharala d Patinla's " Sampling d 
Malwa." 

Cnp tor the Bert Whe-Fox Terria. Miss 8. 
Agabeg's " Lanaith Oontesta". 

Cup for the Bert Non-Sporting Dog Mrs. M. 
M. Gordon Decks* Pomoanlsn Smdawn 
LmubIs”. 

Prise fg t^j^^ Dadishnnd . Mn. B HflFs 

Cup lor the Bort Hound : Kunwar Sahfir d 
Faridkofs Orpyhoond " Nswvilli Cknm". 
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PrtM for tlM B««i Toy Do^: Xn. M. M. 
Oordoii Dooka* FoMmSu 


Cnp for tlM B«t Sprtnfer SpoaM: Major* 
uoaotml U. Q TabatMu*! KnctWi SprU^er 
BpimM * BcMipeCor Hidden TraeMire*’. 

Cup for tlw Bert Kmy Bine of Dnndie 
Dtmnoant Terrier Xrt. H Kerry 

Blue Terrier Dog *' McOUrty oTwlndhain . 

Cup for the Bert Scottleh Celm of Seelyhen 
Min U HubUe'e Ceira Terrier *' Ch Wee 
Sandy Aeeahi". 

Cup for the Bert Lebradw OoUen Betrlerer 
or Irhdt Setter. Maharata of Pattela‘i 
Labrador Betrlerer “ Olitter of Ycwden**. 

Cup for the Bert Great Dane or MartJff 
Mr. D. K. Lahirl Chaudhiy'a MaaiUle 
" Don Caeear**. 

Cup fw Sort ^og ow^ 


handled by Owner MIee 
BngUih Sprlmer Spaniel ‘ SetecUon of 
Bhadrl-. 

Priie for the beet dog over SO Ibe. Mr A 
Paine'e Afghan Uonnd “ Clolvera Lola " 
PrlM for the bert dog awler SO Ibe. : B K. 

Cabral'e Soottleh Terrier '* Roee Marie". 
Bert Condltlooed Dog ■ Mn. P O. T Fahle'a 
Dachahund " Knit Von Hehndach", 


Beat CondltloMd Bltah: Mia. B. iUirt 
BMeh '* MiHiulaa^. 

K. C. I. Special tor the bert axhlblt owaed 
by a member or an aaMwIate : Mahai«|aol 
Patlala'a Cooker Spaalet "Manxmaii of 
Wain". 

C. K C Special for the bert exhlbK owned by 
a member: MhaP Wright*a Cortter Smuilel 
Dog " Weartley WeUbied". 

B. C. 1. Spedal for the Spaniel owned by a 
member Mta P. Wright Cocker Spaniel 
" WemUey WeUbred". 

Lhaaea and Thibetan Terrier Amn. Spartal 
Ohalleage Cup lor the bert of either breed, 
won by Mbn O. Jonea* Thibetan Terrier 
" Bob-A-Loog". 

MIm K. DeMonte’a Alaatlan " Conrhlta 
Supervla" won the following (^lallenfe 
Cupa and Trophiee — 

The Bney Challenge Cup for the bert Alaatlaa 
In theahow. 

The Od. Ch. Prido Von da Secretalnerle 
Challenge Cup, fur the beet Alaatlaa brad 
in 1 '■ 


Tha MuUlek ChaUenge Shield for the bert 
poppy, and the Mr and Mra. Harriaon 
Appreciation ChaUenge Onp fOr the bert 
ionlor dog or bitch bred In India. 


BORSEsaoua 


Bombay Horae Show reauKa *» 

Claat I.—Polo Ponlea (Heavy Weight) 

1 H H the Mabarm]a of Jammu and 
Kanhmlr’a " Perico " 2 H H the 
Meharaja of Jammu and Kaahmlr'a 
" Kaaklo " 

CUM Il-Pok) Pooka <L^ Wel^)*- 
Prlie preeented by H H the Itewab of Blu^. 

O.C 8 1 . 0 C I E , C V.O. 

1. Lt -Cot C!aR*Whtte*B " Bay Prinoe " 

S. H. B the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kaahmlr'a " Cleopatra." 8. 

Capt WaUord’a " Little Dora." 

Claaa 111 —Ponlea Ukaiy to make Polo Ponlaa 

1. Major MacDonald'a " Poor Marten." 

2 Major Prioleaa’i" Sarah." 

Claaa IV.— Champion Polo Pony. 

1 . Li.CoL Carr*Wblle*i " Bay Prtece " 

Claai V —Troop Horaee—H X. The Oovemor’c 
Body Guard maea p re ainted by H. H. the 
of KoUmpnr, O.C.S.L, 0 CXH, and 
H. H. the Baja of bS. K.C 8.1. 

1. Lanoe Dnfadar Baehan Sli^‘e 

2. Dafadar Pbolaji JEaKe'e 

Line." S. Dafadar-Major 

Shwb’a "Helaoo." 4. Sowar Maaaha 
gl3i'a"IhtnrXlag.‘* 

caam VL— Troop JIUMaa, Bombay Ligbt 
PatfoL— Irt Prite— A Can Uf H. X. 

Sir Xflfv LasPdey, O.ClJL, T.D.. Oovanur 
of Boittoay. 

1. Sgt. Ombett-Wriglit’f ** 

Tpr. X. XkkardHm'a “Bnalar." % 
W. Xidirtdimi*i *' Ortsy QnXk*' 


Claaa VII — Hnnien-HorMa Irt Prtae— A 

Cup preaented by B. H the Maharaja of Idar. 
1 Mn. Captaln’a "Fine Knight" S. 
Mr Sheppard*! '* Bendigo.'~ 8. Mia. 
Captain's Splooerule." 

CUaa VIII.— Haaten-Ponkn 

1. Mr. Guggenhetm’a " Green Mantle ** 2. 

MajMMorria* " Slip On " 

Claaa IX.— The Moore Challenge Cap for the 
bert hunter in the abuw. 

1. Mn. Captaln'a " Floe Knight." 

Claea Z.— Open Honaa (In Hand) 

1. Mr. Wangrrn' "Beoo" 2 H H. the 
Mahaiiija of Kothapur a " Shlvajt the 
Great " 8. Mia. H. S. Cartaln'i 
" SpJnnemle.'* 

Claae XI —Open Ponlea (In Hand). 

1. H. H the Maharaja of Jammn and 
Kaahmlr’a " Jupiter.'' 2. Capt. Whit* 
Beld’i " Vetoriter." 

Claaa XII— Thoroogh Bred Indian Boisni 
and Ponlaa, 8 and 4 Yean. 

H. H.theMalian|aofKollHipar'a"Connt- 
eaa Jf U " alw wtonar of nieM phm 
preaented by the Xve'e JN^ Imek 
^ ' and a Sltver Madnl i 


by tha 
Show! 


Boelaty of India, t. ]i.X 

Mahanja of Zdar'a " yormtanttai.'* 

dart XIIL-Stable of Tiuteu 
1 . Oifiteln Walford'a "Wendy,** 

Dota," "CXIm." 1 H. im 
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CUuu XIV.— Hftoks HortM. 

1. B. H. tlM lUbaraJ* of JTMnma and 
Xaabmir'f '* Ladr ^aae 2. lira. 
Oaptaln’f VfaM Knight ** 8. H. 

E, ftir Roger Lmntey’s “ Cocdc'i Mill.” 

ClaM XV.— Hadu Ponies 

1. Malor Prioleau’s “Sarah.” 2 H H 
toe Maharaja of Jammu and Kaehmlr’e 
“ Rouge.” 8 Mr. Ouggeobelm’i 
” (jlteen Mantle.” 

aass XVI.— Ladlea' Hacks. 

1. Mrs Morris' ” Heremla.” 2 Mr. Sheppard's 
Reiidtgo ” 

Close XVII — Children's Ponies (nnattended) 

1 Master KIshore Khattau's “ Silver Bar- 
row." 2. MIm E. Luiuley'a " SbelkhI ” 

Class XVIII.— Children's Ponies (attended) 

1 Master Maihor Tyabjee’s ” Rosy.” 

Class XIX —Jumping Competition. 

1. The Poona Horse’s " Elegant.” 2. The 
Poona Horse’s " Ebenesar ” 8. The 
Poona Horse’s " Luck.” 

CUaa XX —Victoria Ponies. 

1. Mr Alltnahonied Wastr’s " Nomination ” 
2. Mr Thakar Vithaldas’ ” Nomination ” 
8 Mr Tajamul Huseln Asgarallt's 
’’ Nomination.” 4 Mr Alimahomed 
Waslr's ” Nomination.” 

DtUii. 

The results of the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
were as follows — 

OPEN CLASSES 

Pfo STiCKKKfi — t Major J. 8. Elliot's Sunny 
Boy , 2 Mdor P M J. Tock’a Squeaker , 
8 Major C. P J Price’s Faraway. 

Nunos Hacks— (ALL ponibs unokk IS-I 
HANDS) — 1 Major C. I G. Dalton’s Palace , 
2 Captain H C. Walford’s Dors ,3 H. E. 
General Sir Robert Caasd's Windsor. 

Dkivinu CUMPKTITION.— 1 Ibth Lauccrs 
team, 2 ISth King Edward VIl’s Own 
Cavalry team. 

HbNTlUtA HBAVT-WXIOHT 14 8TOKR AND 
OTKK.— 1 Major J 8. Elliot's Duncan 
Stewart; 2 ^Inidler and Mrs. J. N 
Thomson's Free ianoe. 8 Captain O C 
H Burton’s County Clare, 4 The Lady 
Doreen Hope’s nkaleroo. 

HACSS, OPBUr LLL P01I1K8 UMDKK 18-1 MAXDS 
— 1 H B General Sir Robert Caasel’s 
Windsor. 2 H K. General Sir Robert 
Caasd'a May Belle : 8 Mrs V. B. Jackman's 
Abdkatlon. i. Major R. A. de Sails' 
Perfeoto. 

Ladiks’ Novioi HAdca — l Major R A. de 
Sails' 1‘erfecio . 2 Lt-Cot. R. P. L Oran 
King's Frivolity . 3 Major C. I. G Dalton's 
Royalty. 

Handt Hoasi COMPimioM.— 1 Jaipur State 
Transport Corps’ Gulduata , 2. Jaipur 
Lancers* Blade Prince , 8 Cavalry Brigade 
Signal Tro<m' Toby ; 4. Central India 
Boiaea* No, 9^ 


Best Tkaixkd Polo Post — l Major G. M. 
Stroud’s Merrlman , 2. H. K. General Star 
Robert Caeml's Windsor ; 8 Caotata O. E. 
Budgen’s Overlap; 4. Mr. JL J. Orrtt4m’s 
AUOay 

DotTBLK Haknkms'— 1 Brigadier and Mrs. 
Thomson’s Squib, 2 Lady Joan Hope's 
Domino, 3 Mardiloness of Lhtftthgow's 
Jane. 

Joimvo, OPEN ALL HOKSK8 15-1 BAXIHI AND 
OVRI— 1 85th Field Battery's Dick. 2 
8th K -E VII O Cavalry's Silver Clood . 
8 8th K -K Vll O Cavalry's Bay Rum , 
4 8SM R Q Simpson's Rocket. 

Handy Huntke Comprtition — 1 Mr. M. 
St J Oswald's Cavalier. 2 Captain K 
V Taylor's Noitdnailon , 3 Mr P Massey's 
Dun Sling , 4 Lt Baghal Singh's Rocket 

DRAToeRK* CLAR8— 1 Rampal Singh’s Cover 
Queen, 2 Otli DCO. Lancer’s Crusader, 
8 Abdul Uhanl's Begum Sahib 

AiJ. Horhjcs in Hand— 1 Captain O. C H 
Burton’s County Clare , 2 Mrs Molesworth’i 
Tamshursi , 3 Major O. M. Stroud's Lorna. 

CHiLDRKN’s Hacks (poxias dxdxk is hands, 
ridden by chiidrea under seven) — I Farr 
Sgt. Hetherington’s Molly , 2 ^tocUla 
Bussell’s Betty , 3 Miss Monica Baker’i 
Honey. 

HORSKS and POXIKS LIKXLT TO PLAT POLO 
UOUT-WKIOHT (OAPABLB OP CA&KYIXO VT 
TO 18 STONR) —1 Risaldar Kishan SIngh’i 
Naweli , 2 Mrs V B. Jackman’s Abdica* 
tkm . 3 Captain J. R's Macdonald's Next 
Please. 

BUNTBRS LIOHT WRIOHT UXDKl 14 BTONX — 

1 Majttr J 8 KUlot’s Sunny Boy ; 2 Mr 
R. L. Spruule’s Buck Shot , 3 The Lady 
Joan Hope’s Brown Monk. 

ALL PoNiKs IN Hand.— 1 Mr W D. Van- 
renen’s Spanish Charm, 2 H. K. General 
Sir Robert Caesel's May Belle ; 3 U -Col, 
Mackie’s Memory. 

Hoksrs and Ponies ukklt to play polo 
UKAVY WnOHT OYXE 13 STONR —1 CapUln 
M. Iftlkhar Khan's Sanussl . 2 Mrs. Datton’i 
San Dancer. 8 Risaldar Malik Rabnawas 
Khan’s NUum. 

Trnt Pkogino — Jodhpur Sardar RIssalas' 
Lachhmt. 2 Oth D. C C Uncers No. 

2 0,8 Major Allahsdin’s Nominatloo. 
Ladies’ Hacks (all horses ifi.l baedc 

AND oyke)— 1 Hie Lady Aime Hope’i 
Rig Boy , 2 Mr A R. L. Sproule’s Buckshot, 
8 The Lady Joan Hope’s Brown Monk. 
Polo Ponies hbaty wiioRr (capable oi 
CAEKYINQ 14 STONE OR OVER) — 1 Lt -Col 
P V. Harris’ Starlight. 2. R B. GeaeraJ 
Sir Robert CaaeM's Windsor ; 3 H. R 
General Sir Rohett Caesel’s Mnsketeer 

MIUTART CLABSBS. 

Pairs op Aetilleet Htuuies.— 1 8&tii 
Field Battery. R. A. ; 2. S4tli Field Battery, 
RJU ; 8. " G ” Battesy. RJi.A. 



Horse Shorn 


Tkoop BORSKt, Etmira. OF Bftirna Uiim.— 
1 11 A Tninitiff Ontiv. HuUn , 2. KquIU- 
tlOB B<r)i(K)i. Bangor; 8. R. A. TnUaing 
Centro, MtiUra. 
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The tenth (Jttblialporn) Inland Itrlgada 
annual Hone Bhow reeulteU «• futlowe — 


Teoop Hojisis, RiiUNQ, or IKOUX UKITa ^ 
IKCLITOIKO iKUIAE BTATEE FOECM BUT < 
RXCLITDIKO BouvaUARDH—l Becoud H j 
I. 8. Lnnceia ; 2 Central India Ilorve ; ’ 
3 Sardar Hlt^ait, Jodhpur. [ 

JUMPlJtO— VlCKROY'S ComiUtSlOXXl) IKPUK | 
OmCKiU ASV IXIHAN OTHKB lUMKH ARD t 
OOB&KaPOXPIXO BAHKB 0 » INPIAR STATBB 
Forcbb.— 1 Sitl N. V (iolconda Lanrm , 

2 18th K -E VII O Cavalry , 3. flth D. . 
C. O. Lancem. j 

OrWCERB’ JUMnKO, OPEN TO TKAKS* OP THaRH i 
FROR tJXiTj* — 1 Equitation Brhool, Bangor, 

2 Bam Browne*! Cavalry , 3 H. A Training , 
Centre. j 

TIio award! were withheld in the dana of « 
Indian horaea and i^onka between four an<l 
aeven yeiim of age, Itkety to make infantry 
chargera The cihibita were not coiwlticrcd 
lu liable 

Tack ARTiLi.KaY Mutan — 1 7tli (Bengal) 
M<Hintain Batter)’! *’11*' team. 2 21at 
Mountain Battery*! ** II ** team ; 3 4lh 
Uaxara Mountain Battery ‘a ** A *' team 

l.vniAN Broou Mark! by T T and T B I 
Btaujunn — 1 Khati Bahaiiur Nawab 
Allah Bux Khan Tlwana’a Mlw Atnerlra . 

2 Laiubardar Itajmir Khan's Itobot, 2 
MacJtran Kltau*! Win* Wede 

I.NDtAN Btump MARaa BY Ahak or Indian 
htalmons otukk than T *1’ I - 1 haaab 
Din’s Brlnreiw I'uftHyfuoi 2 Tora KIiaii'* 
Ijtdy in Waiting, 3 Mst. Aslutu Hibls 
Momiog After 

HoRnf hrkkdino clahu ~ (ndlari young 
Btoi'k hilleH b\ approvid Arab or litdiuii 
slalUona f fiber than T B I 24 to 30 loontti* 
of ago - -1 Melir Jinan Buklufh'* Maikircl , 
2 Colonel Sir K<lward Colo's Mercury ; 3 
Mohammad Khan s Bwadeahi 

HoRNK-BRABDINU CLA88KM. 

Indian FiLLiR! BY T B aiidT It I Btalijon 
30 TO 48 RONTM8 OLD ~ 1 Mian Nabl 
Bakhsli's Amber . 2 Probvoalfad Hind 
Farm** Kltandaq , 3 Brigadier and Mr* 

J N Tlioiui*oir» Bhcxry Cobbler 

ItROfiD MAREii nioM •‘Unbound” Horlb 
BHRKDINU AmKAN~>l Mangat Hingh'a 
Durbar. 2 Bed IUm‘s BaaUica. 3 V. L 
Uanga Bahai's Valuable. 

BKKT FllXY BY AN KAOTBRN BfBK AJUB OR 
INDIAN OTHBR THAN T B I <lFiN TO 
mBI TURKS YlUiKN IN rOUR PRKVlOlIli 
CIA.B8R8. — 1 llehrJlvan Bakah's Mackerel ; 
2 Khan Bahadur Kawab Allah Bus 
Tiwana's Chef D’Deuvie. 

Brst BROOD Mark bird in India -—1 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Malik Allah Bux 
Tiwana's MBs AoMska. The wIiumt re- 
wivee His Majesty the Ktng'Emperor's 
gold medal and tath prise a< Ra. 300. 

tbrrs-trars old mxY brjcd ir 
IVIMA.— 1. Mhui NMil Raksh's Amtier. 


Lawrb* Hacks: t. Major J. H. Meetham's 
Mlgel (Mrs. Gibbon); 2 Capt. H. imkbar 
Khan's Sappho (MIm Hearle} ; 3. Capt. M. 
IfUkhar Khan’s Koh-l noor. 

Uuntrrs Hhayy wxfonT l Major M. T. 
I.. Newington’s Taiab ; 8 Capt. M. UUkhat 
Khan’s Be Flecbe, 8. 0. 0. L. FttSlttuUl's 
Red Klug. 

llrNTKRJLionT-wKiaiiT: 1 Capt. M. IfUkbar 
Klian s Sappho ; S 8rd rtatd Battanr 
R A s Ninoo , 3 Capt. A. J. F. Bttgden^ 
Charles. 

Foro BoNIKS lililHT-WKlUHT * I f. W. 
Kennedy’s Etching; S. 11. M. BilUnorla's 
Mftjnun . 3. Majtw M. T. L. MewtugUm’S 
Triuco Nes. 

l*OU> IHINIKN UKAVV'WKtaHT , 1 R. U, 

Krniiarcl’* Fireman , 2 Capt. M. Iftlkhar 
Khan’s Bssskmate I'riiiru . 8 Capt. W. 
/.auibra’s Jumliu. 

roix> Tonik* 1. F W. Kennedy ’i Ulr 
i'^i. 2 Capt. M. IfUkhar Khan's Sanussl; 
a. J. B Bldwelt’s Spanish Gold. 

Tot I'll AND otnr 1 (!. ti. K. Duvlvlct’s 
llightumler . 2 J. Itow * Ball (>u, 

UPKN JtJMPINO ((D»VkRNOR*« (5CP) '. 1 6th 

Field Battery H A ’« Number 30, 2 
Jemadar l^lamlr Moluuiml khan’* Gambler, 

3 N. A K itara’s Joker. 

orrD KH*M Tram Ji MPiNO 1 8rd Cavalry, 

2 *28tli Khid Keglmeiit Ibiyat Artillery, 

3 Blgnal Tmlnliig Centro (India). 

U. K’aJimpino 1 Dfr Moliamod Raahld’R 
Guilstaii; 2 Jot FHd Battery It A *s 
Nomination . 3 First Fkld Battery R.A 's 
Nomlnalloii. 

V. C o CiiAROKAS 1 Utealdar Major II ony. 
Lieut. Mozltar All Bluih’s Cltarles; 2. 
Rlsaidar Moliamed Uaiitf Ktian’* Angela 

OVriCKRM’ ClIAftUKRS, MOCNTKD UNITS* 1. 
Major J. fi Needham’! Niind , 2 Capt, 
M Iftikliar Khun*! Fiorentattoo ; 8 Capt. 
M IfUkhar Kliau’s Bappho. 

Tkainhd Tk<k>p Korsr' 1 67Ui FWd 
Battery It A *! llunUtoan ; 2. A/L/D(r. 
Ram Barun'! Bbabuab; 8. A/L/Dfr. BaJani' 
ud'dhi’s Buyok. 

PoucR PoNiKs : 1 I. P. Mounted Police's 
Bess. 2 I. P Mounted Police’s Biddy; 
8. 1. P. Mounted P«lke C^ley. 

BitonoN TRTT pRooiNa 1 ** B ” Bqusdron 
Third Cavaliy. 2 H. g. Wing Third 
Cavalry , 8. ’^C ” Bqtiadrou Tlilrd Cavaliy^ 

Brst Horsk in Baow,-~Capt. M. Utikhar 
Khan's Sappho. 

BRST Port ik Siiow.-->R. B. Keonud's 
FiicmaiL 
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Horse Shorn and Billiards, 


The f<^owlng ere the neults of the Poone 
And Ktrkee Honter And Polo Pony Show — 
HeAvrweight Polo Pontee — Qolconde Polo 
dub's * Orey Fox " 1 Major MacDonald’s 
** Vortex ” 2. Qoicouda Polo Club's “ MUion 
Cruise ” 8. 

Light weight Polo Ponies —Major Grahams 
^Val HakI ’* 1. Mr PoUard's " Knfleld ” 
2, Captain WhUefleld’s “ Veloctter " S 
Horses and Pontes Likely to make Polo 
Ponies — C^aptain Wakeddd’s “ Monteloof ** 

1. CapUln KlUtely's "Bobleekl" 2 Mr. 
H, 8. Captain's *' Wde of Erin " 8. 

Best Polo Pony in the Show — Oolconda 
Polo Club's " Grey Fox " 

Hunters Horses — Captain Cundell's "KiiK|ite" 
1 Captain Cundell’s " Sabrino ” 2 Mr 
Sheppard's "Bendigo " 8 
Hunters Ponies — Mr H 8 Captain's " Ver- 
bena" 1 Mr Kennedy’s "Nomination" 

2. Major McNeill's " Hknest " 8. 


Best Hotm in the Show —Major J. O. M. 
Ashley’s "White Bock" 1 H. K The 
Oovemor's Body Guard’s ’* Dopatta " 2. 
Capt F L CundeU’s " Bisque " 3. 

Winner of the National Hone Breeding and 
Show Society of India's Medal for ttie Best 
Indian Bred Horse shown In this Hass — 
Major the Hon’ble C B. Birdwood’s 
" Glamour ” 

Best Pony In the Show — Capt Wakefield’s 
" Montdoof’ 1 Mr Mohd Yusuf Khan’s 
“Glitter" 2 Capt Wakefield’s “ Yelo- 
clter" 8. 

Winner of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Boclcty of India’s Medal fur the 
Best Indian Bred Pony show u In this C lass — 
Mr Mohd Yusuf Khan’s “ Glitter ’’ 

Btable of Three — Mr Captain's Team of 
" Verbena," " l*rlde of Erin *’ and “ Fine 
Knight" 1 Capt Wakefield’s "Orange," 
** Gerry ’’ and " Monteloof " 2 Capt 

Whitfield’s "Bed King" ’’ Veloclter ’’ 
and " Chaudmore " 3 


Ladles’ Hunters — Mr Captain’s " Pride of 
Krln" 1 Mr Clarke's "Kirkee" 2 
Major McNeill’s " Burjirlse ’’ 8. 

Hunters, Property of Officers of Dismounted 
Units • — Captain Hunt’s ’’ Htreiigth *’ 1. 
Major Bradsltaw-hmlth's " Opoque ’’ 2 
Mr. Ubsdell’s " Happ> Da^n " 3 

Best Hunter In the Show — Cuptalu Cundell’s 
*’ Bisque." 

Handy Hunter Comiiciltlon — Pikhui Horse’s 
’’ Karl ’’ 1 Captain Whitflold’s " Nomina- 
tion *’ 2. The 75Ui Field Battery It A 's 
" Nomination " 8 

Hacks Horses — Mr, Captain's ’’ Pride of 
Krln ”1 UK the Gu\enior'H Body 
Guard's “ Dalymont Park "2 H. K The 
Governor’s Body Guard’s " Peggy ’’ 8 

Harks Ponies —Mr Wadla's ’’ EUioical " 1. 
Major the Uon’ble Birdaoud’s " Lorette ’’ 2 
Blajor Bradaiuw-Smltli's " Lucid " 3. 

LadkA* Hacks —Major Greluun’s "Snip 
Snap ” 1. Major Itobertson's " Sky Hero 
2. Capt. Oliver-Bellasls’ " Kells " 8. 

Pig Stickers '.—Captain mitileld’s ’’ Dll- 
khuMw " 1. CapUln Whitefidd's '* Fencer" 
2 . 

Open Jumping — The Poona Horse's "Emden" 
1. Capt, >Miltlleld’a " Nomtnatlou " 2, 
The lHx>na Horse's " Elegant ’’ 8. 


Clilldron’s Ponies (Unatteudwl) — Miss E 
Lumley's " Sheikh! " 1 YovnraJ Dlgvi- 
rendra SluhJI of Bansda’s " Cora ’’ 2 Miss 
A Lumley's " l^Ulp ’’ 8 

Children's Ponies (Attended) —Mia* GUIlan 
Bradsitaw-Smitli's " Buns! " 1 Master 

l>orab Captain's " Dandy ’’ 2. Master 
David Irwin’s *' Lactuui ’’ 3 

Biding School Test A Section — Master 
Mohan Kao’s " Lai Blsala ” 1 Master 
Mlrxa's "Ginger'* 2 Master llao’s 
"Bahadur" 3 B Section Master 11 ari 
Singh’s "Duskl" 1 Master Haidar's 
" Diuklc ’’ 2. Master Nurulla's " Billy” 3 

park Mules (Equipment Class I, The Boyal 
Bombay Sappers and Mlncn) — 2l8t Co 
The Royal ^mbay Simpers and Mine» 
’’ A " Team 1 21st Co The Boyal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners " B ’’ 2 

l*ack Mules (Equipment Class II. The B.I A. 
SC British and Indian Units) — Ist Bn 
the Nortli Staffordshire Hegt ’s " B ’’ Tw»m 
1 No SOth Animal Transport Co. (Mules) 
“ B ’’ Team 2 1st Bn the North Stafford- 
shire RegL’s " A " Team 8. 

Tonga Ponies — Mr Maneckjee Burjorjee’s 
Bay Mare 1. Mr Pardesbrs Bay Mare 2 

Victoriaa — Mr Maneckjee Burjorjee’a Bay 
Marel. Mr Jadhav's Gr Horse 2 


BILLIARDS. 

BoobLif. 

Weeicra India Billiards Champkmahip final — 

A. K. Shakoor 1,000 points. 

M. A. Tyebjee . . .083 polnta. 

Cukiitta. 


All-India Amateur BlUiards Championship final — 

P. K. Deb 2 288 points. 

S. H. Lyth 2.217 polnta. 



Badminltm and Sporting insHtuHons, 
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BADMINTON. 


BoaAMLf, 

Th© We«t©m IndU Badminton Charaplomdilp* 
resulted u foUoini •— 

Men’s Slnplfs (fln&I) — R. D’Siha beat 
K X Kanjm. 15-A. 15 0 
Men’s DonbiM (dnal) — R D'HUva and 
H M Fronrhman licnt R Jacob ami J 
Nasaretli, 15-», IR U 

Women's Biiiffles (Anal) —Mr* J N Kerr 
l»©at MIm Varlu. 11 A. 115 
Women’s Tloubles (Aiwl) Mr« J N Kerr 
and Miss \arUa Isiat Mrs Nartiitan and 
Mbw Dadvburjor, 11 15, 15 13. 15 12 
Mixed iVmbka (Anal) — It Il’Slha and Mr* 
Nariinnn )>eat It N. Kantm and Mbu 
Vimadalal, 12 15, 15 4, 15 11 


IVnubay Praaldancy Amateur Bad ntln loa 
l'hampionaht|)*— 

Men’s Slnfttea (final) ;--K M Ranfinoimr btal 
J 1). Patwanlhan, 1512, 15 18. 

Men’s iNHildea (Anal) ‘"-lUnfiittluir and 
)*atwMiltuin liaat B. C. Mehta and R. )l4 
Kanaa, 151U, 15 IS. 

Women's Singles (Anal) —Mli^ Vaeha beat 
Miss B l)« Lima, 7-li, 14-11, 11-4. 

Women’s BotiUea (final) MlM DadyburKw 
and Mr* Kariman beat Mrs. Kerr aM 
Mrs Jliirherfortl, 15 II, 0-15, 15 0. 

Mixed Doubles (final) K M Kanttnekar 
ami Mist Do Lima beat K N Kanfia and 
Mim Vluuulaial. 15-11, 15 18. 


SPORTING INSimmONS. 


Oinnnk Assaciattesk -rotroN HI* 

Kxcollenc> Tli<‘ Vlcero> ami Governor-General 
ot India 

l^rcMidktU . IIU Hlgtmess the 5lahaiakidUtnJ 
o( Patiala. 

rAairmaa. The Kun'ble Sir GlrM fOiankar 
BajMl, KBK. ( IK. ItS, Secretary 
to Government td 1ml la, iViiartiiieni ot 
Kdncatlon, Health and Lands, Nnv Delhi, 
Simla 

UoHorarjf Treasurer B L R’tUis Bam. Kaq , 
B So . B T , General 8<VTetary, 5 M C A., 
lAhoro. 

noftorary .Secrerary. S M. Molttul Haq, 
Ksq . M A . O B E . Patna. 

Honorary Araoriots Sticntarie^ * X Ahmed. 
Esq , Calcutta . B. K. MukerJI, Raq , 
B.y K. (tr s a ) Bombay 

OaOANllATIOKS AmUATED WltH TBB 
ixDUf) OLTMrio AasoaAxiox. 


Anar Sport Casrtral Baar^ A n a h ala. 

--Ssentarp : Major A. C, Wllaon 
A— an Ofarmpk As aa d a ti ss k lorWt, Aassusk— 
Sucntanf : T. N. Sharma, Ksq 
/Vrrtdsnt. Mr Cbandradbar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Bawds Olympic A s sa eiati ssk Kalld BpiMat. 
Bsrsdi • v. v. Vadnerktir, Ksq. 

Pretidenf: Shrlasni YuvraJ Pratap Singh, 
Geakwar 

Bstal Otrmpk Assa eiati a m », ri sif H n|iii 

fttail — Anfrfary: X Ahmed , Esq. 

PrwsidWf ' The Hon’bic Sir Monmatha Math 
Ray CbosKlhiuy, Ki., Maharaja o< Saototh. 

,£:iS£3ft.«n.is ftrer- 

ILA.. O.B.E. 

JVreidswf * Or. Sir Syad Snllan Alinad, Kt., 

Bar-«tdav. 


LajgjTCiMmii^Tamartpd Um, Fart. Bssis l iay. 

5eere<«ry' S K MukrrjTKsq. 

Pmtdstti . Sir NowroJI Saklatvala, KI., C.X.B., 
Bombay. 

Csplral Pravtaeas fit BawtOlympia Awaaia 
Map, DhaalalL NagpMr.-^serMory ; Dr. 1 . 1 . 
Kokardekar, D.P.K 
/Vrrtdmt ; Mr B G. Khaparde. 

Daft! Olnn^ Aasaciadap, 2. La^ Hui 
Raad. Horn DdS-S^entorp : Dr. P. M. Sen. 
rr$ndent . B. B S. Bobba Singh. 


Garaliar Sparta At , 

if N Kuoiru, ^q., MdiimatMi, 

Gwalior. 

Pn$id*td - General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 

ImB a n Haakay F ada f atian I a Ansar. (Lucknow 

University) —SeerHarjf : Dr. A. 0. Chatterjt. 

Prsrfdrm > Hoo’ble Sir Mohammad Zafrallah 
Khan, K C.S.I. 


'ary; H. 0. Buck, Kaq. 

PruUUmt ‘ The Hon*ble Dr. P. Subbaryan, 
LL D , Bar-at-lpw, Zamlndar of Komarainai^' 
tam, Pairlawn*, Bipnore, Madras. 


Mfaora Otyaspic Aeam 
Y.liCA.. BaamOara 

Isae, B.A 7m.B.B.. Ksq. 


Cenalapli BaiA 

S^eriMry ; jTS. 


Qly.~4<^rriMry 


Piarfdrst* H. H. the Yu vraja of Mysore. 



LAaru-~<SarreAry ; Ral SabU>Kkr|ia llaiaia. 

Pmidemt: Tfee Honlilo Major Urdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyai Kban. 

CMmm: Mr. G. D. Sondhi. MJt-, tES^ 
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Sporting JnsHtuHons, 


United PrnvincM Olimpic AModntion, 1 

Ma3mhtA.-^Hecretary : S. Naira b Uuxaain, Rsq., i 

U. k. I 

PfMidsfU: Nawab Sir Hotiammrd Yaraf, 

liticknow. 

fnfinn Wal^ liltinf FadaraliMi. 214. Vmn 
Circvlar Rend. Cnlentta.— --Serre««/y •* N. N. 
15ho»«. B«q. 

Prttidtnt: Mabirajadhirala Sir Winy Cliand 
Mabtob, G.C.l.H , K C 8 1 , 10 M., of 

liurdwnn. 

Boxing. 

Army ft Royal Air Fore* Bosinc AMociation, 
fiWUa. — Idc ut Jl O I»owl<*y, Armj Hchool of 
Phyrioal Tnvlnlnu.lndin, Ainbnln, 

Banfal Amatomr Boxinf Fodoratioii. Cha<t 
A Npwbcry, 4, Kyd Stnot, Calcutta. 

Burma Amaloor Boxiiif Aaaodatioa. — B A 

Hhadrack, Po»t Box Sfl, Kandooii, Burma, 

Bombay Protidmcy Amataur Boxinc Fedora*' 
lion. — A 1C. liftman, c/o Botuhay Tcicjdione 
Company, Fort , Bombay 

Coidoa Amatour Boxinf Aaaoeialiott — 7/on 
SeerHary A. B Jlanrlciirt, Kmq , </o MoftBra 
jamoH Flaliiy A Co Ltd , Colombo, Ccyloa 
Madrai Amateur Boxinr AMoetafioa — JIqh 
Sfcrtlary • H. C Buck, Kmq , Principal, The 

V. MCA Gullogc of Physical Educitlou, 
^tdn])Ct, Madrai, 

Faa^ Boxiaff Fodaratioa — Uon SeerHary 
llov. Nmrbury, Principal, Armeubn College, 
Kyd StfWt, Calcutta, 

South Calcutta Boxiag Aaaociation. — Bon. 
SeerHary: Aslioke Cbattcriec. Ksq., c/o The 
Modern Ilcvinw. 120/2, Upper Circular Itoad, 
Calcutta, 

Hyderabad State. — Fred 'Weber, Rnq , BirectnT 
of PhyilciC Bducatlon, Muinthas Maiision, 
Baltabad, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Cricket 

TbeBoardof Control for Cricket in India.- 

Pmiidrnt. Dr bubbaroyan. 

Ptre-Prwrufen/t Mr B E. Grant Oovan 

O. B.E, ; Dr. ii. D. Kauga , Sir Llaquat Hyat 
Shan. 

Bony SeerHary K. 8 Kanga Rao, Y.T P., 
Roll Stroot, Trlplloane, Hadraa. 

Bony Treaturer : Mr. Z E. Irani, A C.A , 

P. O Box 1, New Delhi. 

Cricket Club el India —Bon. SerrHary ' A. A. 

Jaadenvola, Bra bourne Stadium, Bombay. 

lie Bembny Cridket Aeeeciatien.— Nonv 
Joint SeerHanee : AAA, Fyaee, Kaq , H N. 
Oontraotor, Esq , c/o The lalam Gymkhana, 
Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 

1W Madna Cricket Amotial6m.-nony 
SeerHary \ K. 8. Range Rao, Baq . 7, T. P 
KoU Street, Trliiltcane, Madras 
The Cricket Aemciatien el Bengal mmI Aewm.— 
Bony. SeerHary . W. B, MltchoUTiinea, Baq., 
Bden Gardena, Calcutta. 

The Cricket 

D. DriUo, Kaq , P.O. Box 


The Tferthern Indie Crichet AarTrin^ 

Bony SeerHary • P.A T. Edwards, Eaq., P.O. 
Box 97, The Hall, Lahore 

The Semhem Pmajeh Criekal Aseedntien.- 

Bony SeerHary : Dewon Welaitl Ram, 

Kapurthala 

IIm Jemnagor Stole Crjfbrf Aesocinlien.'*" 
Preeui^^tHU Hlghnem The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar, The Palace. Jamnagar, (Kathiawar). 
TIm Delhi and District Crkkel As ee ri ntion.— 

Bony Secretary ' B R Kagal, Fjsq , W'UUugdon 
Pavilion, New Delhi 

The Wattarn India Stetae Cricket Aseedation — 

Bony SeerHary Major C W L Harvey, M 0 , 
Rajkot, C 8 

The Army Sports Coeitrel Beard.— H oh)^ 
SeerHary Colonel 8 Von B Lalng, D 8 0., 
M (' , Amhala or Kosaull 
The C P. aad Berar Cricket Aesacietien.— 

Bony Secretary Nawab HKldlquo All Kban, 
M 1, A , Nagpur 

Tbe Rejpvtane Cridket Aaeociatiaa.— /7oxy 

SeetHarj/ W H Bradshaw, hA<i , Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

The Ceatral Indie Cricket Aieocietien.— 

Bony SeerHary Major R M Lindsley, 
Residency Post Olfice, Indore, C I 
The U. P. Cridiet Aa seei ation. — Bony. 
SeerHary * Ahad Husain, Ksq , Mushlr Hanll. 
Joidiug Rood, Lucknow 
The Gnjeret Cricket Aueciatioa. — Bony 
SeerHary (i M Dlw.m, Ksq , (Central Bank 
Building, Oaudhl Road, Ahme<labad 
The Hyderehad State Cridwt Aaeedation.— 
Bony SeerHary 8 M Haill K»q , Boy Scouts* 
Camp, SaUaliod, Ifyderalnul (Di'ccan). 

The Mysore Stele Cricket Aaeedation.— 
Bony SeerHary J)r C S Plcbamuthu B Sc , 
Pli D (Gifts ), F08.FR8B. Central CoUego, 
Bangalore 

The Makareahtra Cricket Aseerietien.— Newy 

SeerHary. M G. Bbave, Esq, c/o Doooan 
Gymkhana, IHiona 

The Bwrede State Cricket A ee e dati en.— 

Bony Joint SeerHanet • K B NImbaikar, 
Kaq , Uarbant l>e8al, Ksq , Le<*la Bungalow, 
Baroda 

The BOuur Cricket Aaaedalion.— Henv. 
SeerHary N. Kurelsbi, Ksq , 8-A Road, 
Jamshedimr 

The N. W. F. P. Cricket Aoeodatien.- 

Bony Joint SeerHarut : 8 Yahya Shah, Baq , 
Karim ItakJish, Esq . * Gor Khairi,' Peshawar 
City. 

FoothiJL 

All-India Feelhell F ede mt ien.— /‘yetiitone : 
Brigadier V. H. B Manjeadle, D.B.O., IHnetor 
of Military Training, A. H. Q., India, New 
Delhi/Simla Honorary Secretary Mojot A,C 
Wilson. Army Sdiool of Phyaloal Trainiag. 
Ambala/Kaaaali. 

Weetem Indte FnethaO Aaaadotian, U4.— 
Honorary SeerHary - B. J. Turner, Baq., “ The 
Tlmea of India **, Bombay. 

thaited Preni n ce a Spent Ae a ec inl i e n. Bono- 
fury SeerHary : 8. C. Roy, Baq., Lneknow 
University, Lncknow. 
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, . . Btq., BankSfnr, 

Pkliut. 

IMi^WMtani Ma FaalWn AmMim.- 

UmoK r a r f Sfcntmrjt . Monlr-od-Dla^ Xayo 

Road, Lahore. 

DdU Faothall Ataadlatiaa.~-Hoiiof«yy Stcr^ 
tary . X. L. Qunahl. Ki»q . huM. 

Armf S»«rt Caatral Board. Bimormfw 

StenUtry. Colaoel 8. Vaa fi. Lalniu 11.8.0 
U.O., Armf Sohool of l*h]rMieat Tralolng. 
Ambala/KaaauU. 

Mhpaeva FaoHMdl Ataadatlaa.— /Imtorarvl 
.^aerafarf I> Hamaiya, Ka*)., Myaortt FrM>it)aiil 
AaKodatiofit liyanrf 

Dacca Faothatt Acaodattoa . — Jlttnarutv Sftrt' 
iary N. P Uupta. K«i , Dacca KoiAhaU 
Aaaociation. Dacca 

Madraa Faafball Aaaadataea.— Donowry .S'arrr 
tary A. lUroaawauu Aiycr. K«g., Madraa 
Football Aaaoriation, Madraa 

AJmt&r llartaara 

lion. SmrtUtry J N. Kaal, AJttcr. 

ladiaa Faatball 
Jt Honorary fioerftary A, L. Prcaion, . 
Calcutta. 

Hodmy 

1W ladUa HaelEay FadaratiaB.— Prrav/ml 
The Hon’hic 8ir Xohd Zafamllah Khan, I/on 
SrrrHary Dr A C. ('hattrrjl. c/o Tlwi Unlvcr* 
elty, Lucknow. 

AfnuiTKp AsaocuTioxf. 
ladBaa Raihaaya AlUatie Acaeciartea — 
Hon Sorrttary t H Khan, ]^<{ , e/o The 
Railway Boant, New Dellil 
Ana? SfNHrta Coalral Bmrd.— Hon Sint* 
tary Col. 8 . Van B l^alng, A. B. C. B , 
Kauuli 

Bwaral Hadwy A— eciaUaa.— l/ow Sterriary : 
P. Gupta. Ea<| , 100/B, BureiKlro Rath Baoeril 
Road. Calcutta. 

Boaafcar Pradacial H ac h ty A a aa ciaCi a a » 
ltd,— Hon SrcreUtry . iVbraa Doctor. Kaq , 
AUana CbafUbera. Ikmiauji Vvtit Road, Cuui 
balla BUI, Bombay 

Bihar Ojjayic Aamtin^m^Hom Soeniary 
Xr 8. M. Moinul Uaq, P. U. Bankipore. 
Patna. 

Bhapa! Haehay Aaaaaiatiaa.—iyow. SiemUry 
A. G Khan, L»q . Bhaiula, BhoyaL 
CaatnJ Imtta HadMir Aiaadatiaa.— Pofi. 

Sreretary Mr. K. X. Bapna, Baal Bagh, 
Indore (C.I ). 

Caatfal P rae l aca a aad Berar Haahay A aaa da 1 1 

tiaw.-— Alea. Soerotary . Christ Chwcb Boyi' 
Itfigh School. JubbnJpore (C P.) 

OdM Badhay Ama datt a a —How. Soerotary: 
Xr. J. B. TtuUEcardaa, B. B. Town Hal^ 5rw 
Delhi. 

GwaBar Sparta A a aa daHm — H. B. Konvo. , 
The Xaaafer, Uwaiior Hporta Aaaociation. Motl 
XahaL Gwalior. 

llOraa Ha«h*r Aaiac hrt iaa . ~go>t. 

A. Padmanabbam KaJdu, Eaq., e/o Madras 
Uidtad Clnb, Park Town, Jiadna. 


SotnlMry: 8.M.HiiaalB. Xaq. PriomU Rsnw- 

Ballix (^> >^**^'***(^ (^*^*^* 


££Sr-' 

_SM Baehay Aaaa cja tiaa.— H«»w. Smolrnty^ 
O B Naaerath. Kaq.. <^o St. PatrK^t High 
School. Karachi. 

U. P. S pa rta Aaaaddiaa,— Baa. Rcsrdarpl 
M C Roy, Keq , M Sc . (Chemlatry Dept.)» 
Unlrervity. lAirknow 

Myeara Stala Haehay Aamdartaa.-^Huil. 

SerrHary ; J. D. lloran. 25, JikiiliH>IUl ltoad« 
Bangalore. 

SwinuttioB* 

The Bamhay Dacha Swfaamiaf aad VMm 

Clah."' McJolaiuirtoii*, Broach Catuly Swim* 
iiiinf!! IWtth, Warden Rondi ihiml>ay 

The Earepe aa Water Pe|a AasaelaHaa.’*" 

lloadt|uartorit. Back Bay Swimming Bath, 
(\>o|)crago, Biimbay. 

T^ CelwaOa Swiaeadat C}ah.*-"Headqnarw 

ten, Viturla Itaths, Back Bay, Cooperage, 
lk>mbsy. t- P . 

The CeOege Spaare Sahauniat Chalk’-* 

Calcutta. 

The Calrmta Swimmiag Ciuh.’-Headqtlft^ 
ters. Strand Hoad. Cdontta. 

The KeUae Swimndag Clnh.— Rangoon. 
Tpnnifl. 

AU-ladia Lawa TeaaH Aatedatlaa.~As«p. 

.SVrelury for Imita , K. V. Bobb, Kaq., Coavaot 
Stioct. Bandra. Boml>ay. 

Foniyn Srtrttory B. Koee, Eaq., 14, 
Colmoic Bow, Blrmlngltam. Kngland. 

Anar aad Air Perce Champleaahlpe— 
Army Sporta Control Board, Ambala Canton* 
ment, 

Beagal Lawa Teaak Aaaodatlaa.— Heap. 

Setrttary : N H Ivor, Kaq.. Dlst, Crunmerml 
Officer. B. N. BaUway Houae. Kkiderpore. 
Calcutta, 

Bihar aad Orbea Lawa TeaaU Aseedatlap.*- 

Hony, Aorrftary, K. Bannerlee, Fju|., Btw 
I*atna dub, Patna, Bihar. 

Bamhay Lawa Teaaie Aeae d a ti ea —Heap. 

Samfury; J. Cbaraoilva. Kaq,. o/o Btmnih* 
Hhdl OorporatioD, Ballard Xati^, Bombay. 

DeBd Lawa Teaaia daaaidatiaa.—lfeay. 

8orrH4try: C. K. Sen. Kaq.. 40, Anoka 
Ddbl. 

Hyderahad Lawa Taaafa Amoda^ -^Homy, 
.Srrraary, S. M. Hadi, Iteq., Boy Bomt 
Headquarten, Hyderabad (De<»an). 

Madraa Lawa Teaaie Aaaadalieik— JBbay. 
Soerttary : T. B, Balagopal, Kaq., XyUport, 
XaiDas. 

Puaiab Uwa Teaaia Amadtd^B&ny. 

Soerttmy: u. I, Sonl. Kaq., S, mimpota 
Boad, Lahore. 

Bahartaaa aad Cmlnl hdHa Umm TeMfa 
AnaJatfaa -Heay. SoerHory : Scddiag Xfi 
Lodba, Kaq.. Sobbag TentUa dub, Ajmer, 
Bajputana. 

Biad Lawa Teaaia Aa gee fam ea—geiHf. 
Somt&ry: F. S. Marahalt, Kaq., XeaoqiMNnani, 
Bind IndeMMlent Brigade Area, Xeriugil, 

IMPM nVVMMOT Unm IMHI JIMMVi 

Bony. sJmUtry: B, K, Iteq.* lNty«, 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The (oUowlng new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Bnaporor of India, and received HU Boyal Sign 
Manual, on 9U) of May 1087 

1. CfovernoT'Ocooral and Viceroy of India 

2. Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Oommander'ln-Ohief in India. 

5. Governors of tlio United lYovlnees and 
Punjab. 

0. Governors of Biliar and the Central Pro- 
\ incos and Bnrar. 

7. Governors of Assam, the North-Weft 
Frontier Province, Sind and OrlKsa. 

8. Chief Jiifitlco of India. 

9. Moral)orB of the Oovcrnor-Oenerai’s 
Bxeentivo Council. 

10. Comma nder-iD'Chief of Uls Majesty's 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Indian Legislative 
Assombty. 

15. Judges of the Fudernt Court. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts. 

16. Agent to the Governor-General, flalu- 
ohistan j^MluUters of Governors* and llesidents 
of the First Class : Within their respective 
charges. 

10. Chief Commissioner of Bailwaysj General 
OtBeers Commanding, Northern, ^uthern, 
Kastern and Western (Ximroands ; and Officers 
of the rank of General 

17. Chief of the G<*nonil Staff ; and Minlsterf 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India ; and Ministers of the Governews 
of the United lYovluoes and Punjab * 

10. BCinistera of the Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinoes and Berar * 

20. Agent to the Governor-General. Baluchis- 
tan t Ministers of the Governors of Aiisani, 
Nurth-West Frontier Province, Sind and Oiissa ,* 
and Boaklents of the First Class. 

21. Presidents of Leigislatlvo Councils. 

22. Speakers (d Lc^slative Assemblies. 

28. Chief Judges of Clilof Courts ; and 

Puisne Judges of High Oourta. 

24. Ueotenant-GeneraU. 

26. Auditor-General In India ; Oiairman of 
the Federal PubUo Service Oonunissloa: and 
Gmef Commissioner of Delhi, within his cmarge. 

26. Flag Officer Oommandin^ Boyal Indian 
Navy ; Members of the Bailway Board ; Officers 
Commanding Military Districts wiUitn their 
respeoUve mkargos; Bailway Financial Com- 
mlMonor; SeoretarioatotheGoveraor-Geiieral; 
and Seoretaries to the Government of India 
and In Uie PnUtioal Department. 


27. Additional Secretaries to the Ooverament 
of India and in the Political Department ; 
Jiulges of Chief Courts * and Vico-Utolrman, 
Impi-rial Council of Agricultural Beseardi. 

28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal ; Chid 
Commisslonpr of the Andaman and Nicobor 
Islands, within the charge , and Clih>f Secr^ries 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

29. Chief Comml'isloner of Delhi ; Commls- 
fiioiit'rs of Revenue and (Jommlwjioner of Kicise. 
Bomiiay; Director -Gen era I, Iiulian Medical 
S rvif* , Dlrt’etor-Ocnerul of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Dirt (tor of InU'lllgeiiee ; Flnaiirinl 
Adviser, Military Flnanee , Flimncial Com- 
missioners ; Joint Secretaries to the Qovernnumt 
of India and in the Political Department , 
Judicial Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province; Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind : Major-Generals ; Members of a Board 
of Revenue ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue; Members of the Federal Public 
Service Commission ; Political Resident on the 
North-West Frontier, Secretary to the Governor- 
Genera I’s Executive Council , Soorctarios to 
the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; 
and Surgoons-Genoral. 

30. The Advocate-General of India ; and 
\ icc-CliancclIors of the Indian UnlvorslUee. 

31. Agents of State Railways; C^ief Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Controller of the Currency ; Controller of Rail- 
way Accounts: Deputy Auditor-General; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners, Chief 
Itovenue Authority in Assam ; Commissioners 
of Divisions; Judicial Coramiss loner. Western 
India States Agency; Residents of the Second 
Class; Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, 
Nortli-West Frontier lYovinoe ; aivd Revenue 
CommlRsiooer, Sind and Orissa. Within their 
respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Crown and External AEalrs Departments 
of SO years’ standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
SO; and Oflfoort Oonunandlng Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Br^ptde Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

S3. Advocatcs-Gcncral. Madras, Bmnbay and 
Bengal. 

84. Ghalrroan, Public Service Commissioiis, 
other than those of Madna, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal; and Chief ScGretarka to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, PonJub, 
Bihar, and Central Provinces and Bcrar. 

86. Brigadiers: Census Commissioner IW 
India ; Chief Controller of StondardlsatloiiL 
Railway Department ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; IHrcctor 
ol Geological Survey; Dtreetor of Qrdmnco 
Factorlea ; IMnoatloiMl Oomu^ssiemer with toe 
Government of India; His Majesty^ Senior 
Trade Commisaioner, Chlnitta: Inipeotor- 


• Nom— The Chief Minister nnk* in tlia same Article as, but seoior to, other MMiton. 
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Gkoonl ci F<Mr««Ui and Presidcat, Forcsi Be* 
ceareh losUtiito ; Jj^mcton-Ckoenil of FoUce 
in Provincen other t^a Annm. Korth-^Mt 
Frontier i*rovincf, Sind and Orltwa ; Pnldie 
H<»Hh CommiM> tuner with the OovemmettI 
of India * and 8ttr%ryor>0«neTal of India. 


Bathrajr caeartnir Aooottata CMBeo; UlNtdler 
of the Stirvof^ India: IMroetar* MmM 
Snnrey ; Flnanelal Advtaer, Foata and wla* 
f^pha; LflRa) Remeaabraiwara to Fmtmito) 
Ooverninenta : and KauUoai Adnecir lo tlM 
Oovammeni of India. 


8 d. A&si^tant Judicial Oommivatonrra ; Chief 
Itovenne Authority in Aaaani ; Chief Bcoretarka 
to the Governments of Asaam, the North*Weet 
Frontier Province. Sind and Orissa ; Chm- 
mlMioners of l)lvlaiun^, Judirtel Commissioner, 
Western India States ARcnry ; lU'sklonts of tlio 
Second Class, Iteveniie aiui IMviskmal Chm* 
missionor, North-West Frontier IVovhne; aiid 
Bovenne Oommisslonors, Bind and Orissa. 

37. InsiK'etors-OeiM'rul of Police, Assam. 
North-West Fronth r lYtnime. Sind oimI Orissa : 
Non-Offieial Mayors or Presidents of Muiibi|>al 
Corporations of Madias, llombay and CaleutU, 
within their respective Muaieljiai iurisdictious . 
Private Secretary to the Vkxro) , Hecrctarfcs 
to Local Governments , asnl Bocrt'iarics to tiie 
Govermffs of Provincoa othc.r than Mladras, 
Bombay and Bengal 

38. Acconiitants-Gencral and Directors of 
Audit, Additional and Joint Becretarlos to 
IkmuI Governments, Chief Ac^unta Officers, 
State Hallways ; Chief Auditors, State Hallways, 
td tbo ninlc of Accountant-General; Chief 
Commenhil Mianagert. State Hallways ; (htef 
Ooiiservators of Forests , (hief EnKiawrs . 
Chief Kngincer, Post and T« lejynpiis ; Chhf 
Mechanieoi Knginoers of Slate Hallways , 
Chief Milling Engine! r, Hallany Board, Chk-f 
Operating SuisTtatendeuta. State Hallways; 
Chief Tradle Managers, State Railways; Chkf 
Tran«iortationSti|s’rlntciKleiit, G 1 P Hallwa), 
C’oloncls ; Commies toners of Police. Bomimy and 
C'ulcutta ; Ikmity Dlnvtor trf Intelligence 
OoTcrnmcnt of India , IHrf\>tofS of Agriculture * 
DIreeUw. Imperial Irislitiite of Agrk'uliimtl 
Besean ii ; I»lre( U»r of Civil Aviation ; Dlrwtor- 
Goneral of ArthiBotogy; Dlrector-Geneml of 
Oliscrvatorh , Directors of Publlu IlmJtli 
nnder Provincial Governments, Directors 
of Publlr Instruction under Prorlmjlal Govern- 
ments ; fdnMrtors of llcafth and lYlsoa Services, i 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military lavnds and 
Cantonments ; Diri’ctors, Haihniy Board . 
Expert A d V isers , I mper la I Council of Agricultura I 
Hoscareb, His Malestv's Trade (tommltsstoners. 
Bombay and CaieuUa ; Inspectora-Geocral, 
Civil Hospitato; Inrpectora-Gcncral of PrteoDk , 
Tif fintj^r Security Printing India and Controlk-r 
of Stamps ; Members of the Indian Civil Servloo 
and Members of the Indian PoUtkal Service 
scrv ing in the Crown and Exbg-nal ASalniDepari' 
ments of 23 years* standfaiff whose poaitloa but 
for this Arttcle would not be lower than Article 
65 ; Military Ao<»untant>GenetraI: Mint Masters. 
Ckhmtta and Bombay; President, Court ot 
Wards, United Provfooes; Settlement Omb- 
mlMkmert : Shorlfls of Madras, Bombsy and 
Oaleiitta; itolteltor to the Government of India ; 
and TcafM Managrrs and Locomotive SnperiO' 
teodciiU of SUte BaUways. 

SO. Advoostei'Generat other than those of 
Madw, Bombay and Beiwal ; Chief Surveyor 
vHb fJ»o OovfTnment o# India ; Comm and 


40. Military Surretary to the Vleeroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Benflal. 

4£. Pnwklency Senior Chapialns of Unt 
(hureh of Scothnid. 

4.3 (1i*iirnu>ii of the Itort Trusts and nl 
littiM-oventeuts Trusts of Madras, Bomiiny. 
t'aieuttA and Karachi ; Chief Kxacntlvw GfBoers 
of the Muntrinaltttos of Madras, Bombay and 
C'aleutU. within Mieir charges ; thief Inspootor 
of Mint's : c^olieetor of Costoms, OaJeutia and 
Itomtwv; (tommissiuners of Inootne Tag, 
Itongal and Itombay : Commissioner of Fem». 
Madras ; (Xnitroltorof Emigrant lAltour, Assam : 
Postmasters-Gmeral. Honmil and Asaam, and 
Bointxiv ; Htmlor Deputy l>tre«tor<Gtiie!ral, 
Posts and Teleeraplis ; thitaotors and Ma|til* 
trates of Districts , (hmmlssloner of AjBM!r> 
Merwara ; Deputy Commisafoners of Dhitrloti ; 
Political Agents; and Ht'sideiits ioihar tl»n 
those of First and Second Ciuss). Within their 
respoctlve charges 

44. CoIUrtors of Customs, other than thoae 
of Chlcutta and Boiiib^; (*oU«ctora of Halt 
lleveuuc, Madras and Bomliay! Coileotor ul 
Htamp HA'veniie and Deputy CoUooior g| land 
HiTvtiiue, Cklotttta. wHhin thdr napoeUve 
tJtargcs : Commissioners of Incoms*tag, other 
tlMii ilioso In Bengal and Bombay; Com* 
ndssbtner. Northern India Halt tUiTonue ; 
ikputy (^nnmlssloner, Port Blair, within Itls 
citarge , uial DIvistonalamI DIatriut and Besaloas 
Judges (litrliidlng thn Jiidielal OommisalouQr 
of Chota Nagpur), within their respective dtargas. 


45 CominlMilofieT of Wakfs, Bengal; Chm- 
maMlnnt, Frontier (tonatabulary , Itoputy 
liircelor of Intelilgt'iien, Ptuthawar ; Deputy 
Finanobtl Advistra, Military Fitianco; Deputy 
HtvTciaries to the Government of I odia and in the 
Polltha) I>epurtm«nt,l>ofmtylDspcetors-Genenil 
of Police ; Direotor'Gomtral of CommemiOt 
Intclligenre ; Director of Inspeetton, Indiab 
SUwes Deturtment; DLreetor at Pnblie la« 
formation. Government of India : Inspeetor* 
General of Hallway Poltoo and PoUee Asalataat 
to the Agent to the Govcroor-Gcner al.Balputana; 
Members of lYovlucial Pubhe Herviw Odfn* 
mixstons ; Meta Ihirglca I inspector, Indian Htores 
Department ; ikywetary to iho Imperial Ooiwott 
of Agrkniltaral Research ; Hcrretary, FedsmI 
Putdto Service ComtnlMkm: SccrstaiT to the 
Hallway Board ; and SocretarltHi to the AiOttt 
to ttie Govemor-Gcneral in Baloehlatan and 
to Besidenta of the First Otass. Wltw the 
chargor respccG vely of the Agmit or the Beiidant. 


4d, Chief Medical Oflloers nnder the Omm 
and External Aihilrs Dopartmentaaad la MhlL 
wtthln their resm^lve charges. Chief Msdiml 
CMBccrs and ciiM Medical and Beallli Otteatt. 
SUte Ballwayt: Deputy J)lrietori-CMmni( 
FOsU and Tefasrapbs, other than the tehlet 


, Ondial Xa«im 

of the Imperial iMUIate ^ VeteriaMF 
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EeMMtfcb, IfttktesAr; Director of Uie Indian 
InctMttte of Bcteooe ; PottiiUMrt4ws>Ooaeml other 
than those of Bongal and Asmid and Bombay , 
and Friaoiiwl of the ^ntomaami Kugtneerlog 
Cnitoge, EoOTkee. 

47. AMlstant Director of Ordnance FaotoricP 
(if a Civilian} ; fiadget OOlcer, Finance Depart* 
moot, Oovernment of India ; Chief Auditors 
of Railways, Class I ; Chief Eduoation omoer. 
Royal Air Force; Civilian Sunerintendontr 
of Ordnance Factories; Comptrollers. Assam. 
Morth'Wost Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Conservators of Forests ; Controller of Army 
Factwy Accounts ; Controller of Military 
Aocounts, Western Comnund ; Deputy Agents, 
Deputy Traflio Manaaors, and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways ; D^ty Chief Con- 
troller of Standardisation, Railway Board ; 
Deputy Direotor-Oeneral, Indian Medical Service, 
Deputy Military Acoountant<General ; Director, 
Modloul Research : District OoutroHers of Mih- 
tnry Accounts ; Uagiao&rB'ln-Chiof, Lighthouse 
Department, and Chief Inspector of Liglit- 
housos in British India ; Lieutonant-Ckilonets , 
Muinhers of Uie Indian Civil ftorvioeand Morabors 
of the Indian FuUtioal Service serving in the 
Crown and Kxtomal Affairs Dopartniunts of 16 
years’ standing whoso position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 66; 
Senior Obaplalna of and above 20 years’ service 
in India; and Suporlntondlagt Dciaity 
Chief Bnglnoers. 

4S. Actuary to tlio Government of India , 
Chief Inspector ot Kxploslvos; (Idof Indgos 
of Suull Cause Courts, Madras, BoraU»y ami 
Calcutta ; Coutroller of Printing and BUtlonvry , 
and Directors of Major Ijaboratorias. 

49. Adrainlstrators-Guneral ; Central InUdll 

! [eooe Officers, Clilef Presidency Magistrates 
n Madras, i^inbay and Cnluutin , Coni 
mtasloners of Labour, Madras and Bomltav , 
Controller of Patimts and llesiens , Dlrftcto^^ 
of Indnsirlos ; Direotars of Land Rcefirds , 
Dlroo^s of Veterinary Servlci’s ; Kxclse I’om- 
itttssloiiurB : luspootors-OenomI of Rugistratiou . 
Inspeetor of Muuieinal Oommlltin:s and lasal 
l^rds, Madras : I*fiacipai, Research institute, 
^vmi^ore ; aud Registrars of Cu-opemtivt 

SO. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Demrtroont ; 
De|mty Chief Aocounte Officers, State itailways ; 
Deputy Controller Railway Accounts ; 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts; 
Deputy Controlktra of Stores, State Railways , 
Deiwty Diroctors. Railway Board . Dirtetor, 
Rogubtlotts and Forms In the Defend^ IVpart- 
mcttl; Directors of Telegraphs; Ktectrical 
i8tigineer>l]i*Chief, Posts and Tclogrophs ; Junior 
CoBtroUen of Military Accounts; Officers in 
CSoM I of the General or the Public Works List j 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 


Opium Agent, Ghaslpur ; BupmrvUorof Railway 
Labonr ; and Supcrlntcndei^ oi Mpanttfuctore, 
Clotlilng Factory, Bhahjahanpnr. 

61 . District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within tbotr own districts. 

62. first Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. 

63. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors ; and Central Publidiy 
Officer, State Railways. 

64 Benlm Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

65, AMistant Directors of IntelHgenoe, 
Collectors of Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay ; 
Colloctocs and Magistrates of Districts; Col- 
lector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy CoUeotoar 
of Land Revenue, Oaloutta; Commissioner <rf 
AJmer-Morwara ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts: Deputy Oommissloner, Fort Blair; 
Depnty and Additional Deputy Socrotartes to 
Provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
ments; Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (inciiidlug the .ludicial Commissioner of 
Chota-Nagpiir) ; Political Agents ; Resident, 
(other tliun those of the First and Second Class); 
Secretaries to the Agent to the GovcmoT-Ocneral, 
Baluchistan and to First Class Residents; 
Settlement Officers; and Buperinteudonts of 
Polio** within their own charges. 

60. Administrative Officer. Central Public 
Works IKtKvrtment ; Captahi Superintendent, 
1. M M T S Duffenn. Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Clilef Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nhobar Islands , Cldef ISdiicatiun Officer, 
IH'lhi, AJmer-Morwara and Oentral India ; 
tliUf In8|H!«tor of Aircraft; ControWers of In- 
spection and PuroluuK', Indian Stores D\ i>artment 
|(^'Qlor Scale) , Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
l>epartmeut . Deputy Directors of C'om- 
niercial InUUigcnco ; Deputy Director -General 
of Ardiwology , Deputy Director of Industries, 
CulUxl rrovinccB, Deputy Directors of Ho** 

P itals, Bind and Orissa; Dejmty Directors of 
ublh, Instruction, Deintty Insiioctors-Ocucral 
of PriMiut-; Deputy Master, Bocurity Printing 
India; 1 deputy Secretary, lUiiway Board; 
First Assistants or Secretaries to Sc^nd ClaSf 
Residents ; Government Solicitors other than 
the Solicitor and Stroud SoUcitmr to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Principals of major Government 
Coliegus; Prindpal, Prince of Walca Royal 
Indian Military CMl^, Dehra Dun ; Principal 
of the Hyderabad Medical School, Sind ; Ftioel- 
ml, Indian Bcbool of Mines ; Prindpal, Sir J J. 
School of Art, Bombay , Ri^strars to the Hl^ 
Courts; Secretaries to LegisJativo Counolu 
and Provincial Ic^Iatlve AsamubUcs; Senior 
Inspectors and Ek'ctrle Inspttw of MJim» ; 
Superintendent of the Govarnm^ Tmt House ; 
Superintendents of the Su rvey of India ; 


* Offieen of similar stains are : Deputy Superintendents. Locomotives Department ; Suportn- 
tendents, Ourlage and Wagon Department , Controllers of Stores , Dlvtokmal Saperlntcndento, 
State Baitways ; Dlviatonal Transportation Superintendent, GIF Railway ; SIgiml Engineers : 
State Railvmys Goal Superintendent; Deputy Transportation Baperintendents ; Deputy Chief 
Oommerdal MAoagers ; Deputy Chief Medianieal Eoglneors ; Deputy Chief Engin<^ ; Chief 
Kleotrioal and Collio^ Supomtendont, E. 1. Railway. 

t Afohltootuna, Electrical and Sanitary Spedalbt oBkers will take prooodeoeo In aoemdanee 
with the nmk In the PubUe Works Depai^imt flxed for thdr appointmenU but Junior to aU Public 
Works Deparb^t Offioars of the cutreipaadlng tank. 
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Snpeiliiteiideiit, Bfatbematkml lastmiDont Off oe ; 
CMBecn (tf th« AU-Indi*, Cbuw 1 Cfauu 

I lUttWAy, C^&s 1 Provincial and Indian Ord* 
nanee Hcrvices and of Ute Puporior Llat of the 
Military Aocounte I>cpartment. Of 20 ynir»i*j 
standing in tho scrvioo or graded alJO\u (^cert 
of thatatondiug. 

57. AssUtant Private Soorotary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Public Infortoa* 
tion, Oovernment of India ; Second Boltcltor 
to the Ctovommcut of India ; Section and Aiials- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Hoyal 
Indian Miliury CoUego, Dchra Dun: and 
Under<8ecrctaries to the Government of India 
and in the FoUtioal Department. 

58. Consulting Surveyor to tho Government 
of Bombay ; IHrectors of Survey, Bengal , 
Government Analyst, Madras Keeper of the 
Reoords of the Government of India ; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Ini^clor, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Chll Engineer, Adviser to the 
DirMtor of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture , 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges; 
Deputy Cldcf InspecUtf of Stores and Clothing, 
Rducaliou Officers, Grade II ; Education 
Officers, Grade 111, on completion of 15 years’ 
service; Royal Air Force. Majors, Master 
of High Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Ice and Members of tho Indian Political 
Sorvloe serving in tho Crown and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years' standing 
Saperintcodents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of more than 1 6 bat loss Uian 20 years* 
standing, and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax , 
Assistant Military Accountant-General; Assis- 
tant Suneiintendents of the Survey of India . 
(Thief Milling Eni^necr, Northern India Halt 
Revenue ; ^ef Works Cliomist, United 
Provinces; Oontroller of Naval Accounts, 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps; Deputy Controller of 
Halt Revenue, Bmnbay; Deputy Oommissionor 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; General Manager, 
Rajputana Bait Resources; Mathematical 
Adviw, ^irvey of India ; Supurintendont, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records , 
Superintendents snd Deputy Commissioners 
of ^Uce of less than 15 years'staudlng ; Officers 
of the All-IndJa, Cbss 1 ContraJ, Class I Railway, 
and Cnass 1 Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
ttervloes and of the Superior LUt of the Military 
Acoonnts Department.and Secttoi and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehta Dun. Of 10 years* 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
Of that standing. 

61. Assistant CpUeeton, Salt Revenue, 


Bombay, and Assistant Gommlst toners. Salt 
Reyenne, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
seale* AMdsUnt Oommlsakmer, Selectkm Grade, 
Kortheni India flhR Revenue ; Assistant Com- 
misBloners, KortheTn India Balt Revenue, on 
nmxtmnm of tiie ordinary time-scale; AwUtant 
CkmtxoDers of InspeoGon, Indian Stores Depart- 
meirt; Asslatant Dircsetors, Indian Stores, 
Department; AsslstantMetaQiirgic»nnspeetars,l 
Stores Department ; Asstotant lAreetors 
•f Pulilie SMHb ; AssMtaBt Dirvctoct, RnlhraF 


Board ; Amistant Financial Advisers, XUttnrf 
Finance : Assistant Secretaries to the Ctovftn* 
nientof indiaandtn the PoUtleal Depnrtment; 
Aralstant Secretary to the Railway Roird; 
(liemieal Rxamtners at Customs Bottse#: 
(Thcinkal Examiner, United Provinces ; f^ialtt 
at tho Govemwetit Test House, Indian Stores 
JH?partment; Chl<tf Ins(>ectort of j^setuks 
and Boilers ; Controllers of Inspection and 
Ihirchase, Indian Stores Departnmt (JtuliM' 
scale) ; iXintroUcr of Telegraph Stores ; Mpnly 
Admlnlstistor-OtHu^ral, Bimgal; Deputy Awls* 
tnnt Director, Pay and Pensions Dlreiotar* 
ate. Adjutant uooftral*s Rralteh ; Deputy 
Ib'gUtrars of Oo-operatlvo Societies; De^ty 
OummlHsionars of Salt and Excise; Depiiiy 
Controller, Central Printing Office; Depniy 
Controlior, Statlom»ry; Dlreetor. Vaoolne In* 
stltuto, Belgauro ; District Opium Officers { 
Divisional Engineers, Telcgra pits, and Dtvlsl^i 
Engineers, Wireless ; Divisional Forest Officers ; 
Kudgrotlon Commissioners ; Engineer, light* 
house Department, and Insp^tor of Llghtl^scs 
in British India ; Examiner of ijuesUimrd 
Documents , Executive Knginrers ; Factory 
(*hemlst,’ Factory Supi'rlntendent ; Oplnai 
Factory. Ohiulnur First Assistant CPnimlt* 
fioner, Port Blafr , Honorary Presidency Magls* 
trates , Income-tax Officers diawing the maxi* 
mum pay oi the time-scab ; Judge of the City 
('Ivii Court, Madras; Judges of Courts of SmaB 
Causes in tlie towns of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta; laidv Assistants to the Inspeotors* 
General, Civil Hospitals ; Luiml Asslstsut in Uie 
legislative Department of iliu Oovernment of 
India : Managers, Government of India I*resses 
nt (Jabiitta, Delhi and Simla; Mine Managrr, 
Khewra ; Olhoers of tiic l*rovineini (TlvlJ Hi’rvh^ 
drawing the maximum pay of the tims-smb (tf 
iiimards , Officers of tiie First Division of the 
Superior Traffic Branch, Posts ami Tebgraidit j 
niysicist at the Government Test House, 
liHlIan Stores Department; Ib-esIdeDcy Magls* 
trotes; Prinuipal, Indian Mcdlual School, 
Madras; PGnolpal, Lawrence Royal lUhtary 
Si-hoo), Sanawar; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Public Proeocutors in Benjml and In Sind : 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; RegiBirors of Jotni 
Stock Companies ; Secretary to the Court of 
Wards, United IVovInces ; Buperintendenta 
of Excise, Bombay ; Superintendents of Oential 
Joils and Civil Surgeons who are not loeln^ 
in any other article; and Superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 

1. The entries In the above table, which a» 
in alphabetical order in each articb, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their rebtlvc precedence wllli 
each other do not give them any pr^Mdenoe over 
members of the ncm-offieial community resident 
In India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 


2. Officers In the above tabb wIB take ofo* 
cedenoe in order of the numbers of the entllet. 
Those Included in one number will take iwo* 
oedenee intdtr at according to the date of entry 
Into that numbiir with the exoeptton oi oA<^ 
of the Defence Hervlooa, who rank infer se In 
aoeordance with their seniority, and of ffib Ctikif 
Justice of Bengal, who wm rank before aB 
ottier petaotui Included hi Artteie 14 IrreeiMotiya 
of the date of their entry Into that ArtWe. 
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5. IPI^liao An oAccr bolds more then one posi- 
tion in the table, ho will be eatltled to the 
bluest position Qcoorded to him. 

4. Ollloers who are temporarily offlciatioff in 
any number in the tabic, will rank In that 
number below permanent incuiubcnts. 

6. All oAoers not mentioned in tlio above 
table, whose rank Is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civU servants as is enjoyed by 
military ofllcers of equal grades. 

6, AU other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, wiilcli Is to be extdainui and 
determined by the Governor -Genera I in his 
dlsoretioo In case any question sltall arise * 
When the position of any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall i>e entered in 
the table In Itallos, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. Tlie following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

CmtvAn-Gtntral. — ^Immediately after Article 
85, whid) includes Brigadiers. 

Consult — Immedlati'ly after Article 38, 
which includes Colonds. 

Vice-Con$utt — Immediately after Article 59. 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers ds camera will in their 
roapeotlve grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not dt earners 

Among tlicnuclves ('onsiilnr Officers will take 
preoedeucu In their resfHJctlve grades according 
to the datos of the Government of Irwila notihc.i- 
tious announcing the rt'eognitlon of iheir 

There Ims itoon no suiisemieut revision of the * 
of powers conferrwl by Ills MaJ<'»tv, Iiih given con 


appointmenta. An offidating tneumbent oi a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent inenrabents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 

S reccdenco as shown below, provided that they 
o not hold appointments in India . — 

Peers according to tbulr precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
Ht. l^trick Privy CoanciUors. Advisors to 
the Bocxctary of Hwte foi India. Imnvediately 
after Members of the Governor-Genera Ts 
Executive Council, Article 9 
Baroni’ts of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patonts. Knights Grand Cross of the Batli 
Knights Oriind Commander of the Star of India 
Kniglits Grand Cross of St Michael and St 
(h^orge knights Grand Comma mler of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand C^oss of the 
Eoyal Victorian Order Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bilti«<b Empire Immedi- 
ately after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
•ja. 

Knights Commander of the Ikith. Knights 
Commander of Ihe Star of India Knlglita Com- 
mander of 8t Michael and St George, knights 
ODUuiuuuler of tho Indian Empire. Knights 
C'yomnutndcr of the Bov'al Victorian Ordtr 
Knights Command* r of tlie Order of the Urltl^h 
Ktnpin Knights Bathclor Immediately a ft or 
the ItiNldnits of the Second Cb^vS, .Article 31 
AAnrniul ’ l*iit the (Jovernor-Geju ral in exercise 
rteN\ rank to thi tollowing Officers — 


Rofonns (kvmmbMiiloner Attule 2fi 

Controller of Brmdcastlng . . .,38 


Agrlonitnral Marketing Adviser to tJie Government of India ,, 38 

(Consulting Engineer to tlie Govemiiieut of India (lioad) ,, 38 

Chief (Jheinlst, Central Keveimes Chemical Service 44 

Director of Uie linitexial Institute of Sugar Technology 45 

(^lef Engineer, All-India lUulio ,, 47 

I^esaora of Sugar TtM'luiolo>'v, Sugar (Tienilstrv and Sugar 
Rngtneering . ,, G1 


Senior Marketing Officers 
Marketing Offioera 


01 

ei 


Bishop of ('alentta, Motro|>olitan of India, and Uie Apos- 
tolic I>elegato of Uie Kuiiian t^Uiolic Church 


Immediately after officers mcn- 
t? tioneil In Article 9 


Arohblsliopa of Homan Catludic Cliiireh and Biahope 
of Madms and Bomltay. 


All other territorial Blslvops of tho Anglican Church and 
territorial Bliiho[)S of ttio Koiuan Catholic i'hurch 


^9 Immediately after officers men- 
tloned in Article 15 Arch- 
bialiops taking luecedence 
la's over lilshopa. 
s e Immediately arter offlem 
f 5^ mentioned in Article 25 


Bishops (not ienitoriai) 


Immediately after officers 
mentloued In Article 8*. 


• In virtue of the provltioDB of seekkm 9 (U) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a JHshop or Arch- 
deaoon who beW a bisboprio or artffideaoonry on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows — 
Bishop of Oleutta, MetropoUtan of India , ImmedUtely after Article 8. 
lUshops of Madna and Bombay, ImmedUtely alter Article 14. 

Bishops of Lucknow and Nagpur, ImmedUtely after Artioie 25. 

Bishops (not territorial) under Uoenoe from the Crown, UranedUtely after Article 89. 
AKhdMoou of Xiuoknoir, in ArtUU 42. 
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Arctuleacous of Calcutta, Mailm autl IJunibay 


• liumcUiuUdy alter ^oon 
uicntkMMMl in Aryole 86. 


Vicars Apo«U)Iir, Prefet ts Apostolic and Vicars (icncml of the 
llotuan CaUiolio Church and Arc tidearmis ol the Auiiikan 
Church other than thnao of t'alcuthi Madras and liumlMiy 
and Superintending \Ve8k!>an C Itapiam in India 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in Calcutta 
President of the Tarltf Itoard 
ftiembers of the Tariff Boord 
Secretary of the Tariff Board 
Chairman, Railway Rates Ad^ieory tcinmittcc 
Assistant to the Agricultural Kxpcit and Assistant to the Anhiial 
Husbandry £xp^ in tiic Imperial touiull of Agrltuitu'iii 
Research department 

Jat>anese Resident OfBcer . . . . 

Superintend lug liJcctrical and Mi'tlutnital Liiginccr, Rheura 
Deputy Director of Civil A\ intlon . 
tommluloner of Central Rxclses and S,tlt, JSotUaia India 
Income-tax Adviser to the Central Board of Iloxcuuo 





Article 43 


Article 38 

31 

r>7 

,, 30 

• ■ 67 


Alter Article 46 
Art hie (U 
60 
31 


Economic Adviser to Uie Uovernnteut of India 


3U 


Rev Uion Officer, Ilefmce Department . , 6U 

The Revenue Officer, Llo> d Barrage, Sind . ,,43 

Manager. Enemuberrd Estates and Court of Wards, Sind ,, hi 

IMmipal of ttie Majo Cc^ege, Aimere . ,.66 

Joint Secretary to the Oovcniur General (Puhlli ) , !P.) 

Under Secretaries to tlie (Jovcanor-Ocueral (Ihildli ) ,, 67 

The Political Adviser to tiie Cron u Rvprc»(*iitatlve ,, 14 

Additional District Magistrates and Additioiuil Dlstrht und ,, 66 

Sessions Judges (unless entitled to take rank in Arthle 47 i>y 
virtue ol their iicing uicmbtrs of the Indian (.i\ll Service of IS 
>ears standing) 

Establishment Olhcc'r to the <<ovcrument of India ,, 2U 


Director, industrial Research J’.uuau . „ 45 

Assistant Director, Industrial R( search Bureau , . ,,61 

Research Offlcci, Industrial Rtscarth But) au .. .. ,, 61 


SALUTES. 


Persons. ?fo of 

guns. 

Imperial salute 101 

Ro>al salute . . . 31 


Members of the Royal Ramlly . . . 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and mombers ol 31 

tbw families. 

Maharaiadhiraja of Ecpal . . 21 

SuRaa of Zanalbar 21 

Ambassadon Hi 

Prime Minister of Sepal . . . . 10 

QoveniOT*Oeneral of Portagucse India 10 

Oovemor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Govemon of His Majesty’s Colonics . . 17 

Envoys ExUaordlnary and Ministers 17 

FlmiipoCentlary. 

XieatMiaat>OoTen»ors ol His Majesty's 16 

Mahuaja tA Bhutan 16 

PfenJlK^tiarka and Envoys . . 16 

GovsnMT o( Damaun • 

CkMrunor of Ota B 


OcoasiouB on which salute Is flred. 

V\ In II tlic Sovereign U present In person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign, 
the Birthday of the Connort of the Kelg^og 
Hovcrelgn , the Birthday of the Gusen 
Mother , Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure fmn, a mflltarv 
station, or when attending a IHatU 
voreuiouy. 
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Ko. of 

reiDoni. Gnu*. 

Vieoroy Aod Oovornor-Genertl .. 31 

OoveniotH of I*ro«ldcacief and rro\lu> 17 
oe« In India. 


R^aldeuta, lat Claav . . . . . . 1>I 

Agent* to tbo UovoIuo^<}eDcral . . 13 

Eoaidouta, 2nd daaa 13 

I'oUtlcal AgenU (A) 11 

Cunimaudor In-QUef In India (11 a Klcid 111 
Marahal). 


Ooukiuander>ln*cailef In India (If a Gonerat) 1 7 
Naval Ooinmaudor*in-(3hlcf, Bast ludlea 
Squadron (e). 

G.Oa.C. In CVCouimanda (d) .. .. 16 

Italor-Qenerala Ckiuiinandiug LHatrlct* (d)* 13 

Major* Geiior ala and Urlgadlert Command* 11 
lug Urlgodca (d). 


Occaakma on whidi aalote &a fired. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
atutlon vrithin Indian terrltorlea or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On aMomlng or rellnqulabtng office whether 
temporarily or permanently. Un oocaakwa 
of a public arrival at, or deikarture from, a 
luilltary station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
littllng Chief Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or dei>arture from, a xwitary 
station, If desired. 


Same as aovernort. 


On assutultig or reliuqulshitig office, and 
on occasion of a tmblie arrival at, or de- 
J |>artnro from a military station. 

On aaauuilng or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere* 

’ utonlal occasions Also on occasions 

of private arrival or departure, if de* 

Same as for mUitary officer of correspond- 
ing rank (sea K.II.). 

1 On asstuDlog or relinquishing coiiiniond 
i and on occasions of public arrival at 
> or departure from, a military staiiou 
j within tlieir command. Also on ooca> 
I stuns of private arrival or departure, If 
j desired. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


ScUuU* of 21 guni. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Qwalior. The Maharaja (Sclndla) of. 
Hyderabad and Borar. The Nliam of. 
Januna and Eaahmlr, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salulct of 10 gone. 

BhopaU The Nawab of. 

Indora. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (WaU) of. 

KoUiapiir. The Maharaja of. 
Travanoore. The Maharaja of. 
Cdalpar(Me«rar). The Maliatana of 
SohON of 17 yimc. 
Bahavatpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Mahano Baja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja 


Cutoii. Tht Mahsrao of. 

Jaipur. Ihe Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Kotali. The Mahano of. 
jpatJaU. The Maharaja of. 
llewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

SalutoM of 15 gunt, 

.Uwar. Tbo Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawai of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

{ Datia. The Maharaja of. 
j Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dowas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
{ Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

, Dbolpur. The Mahaimj Sana of. 

I Dungarpni. The Maharawai of. 

Ildar. The Maharaja of. 

' Julsalmet. The Maharawai of. 


(6) Within the torritorlee of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) Aoootdlng to naval rank, wltli two guns added. 

(d) No mlBtary officer ahall receive an aitlUery aahite unleas be Is In acinal military com* 

mandandla tbaaealcwmmtaryolBearlaUiepoat. AtlaaUoii la InvMed to the extra 
guM aUovad forlndivlAttali. 
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Klialrptir. Tbs Mb' of. 
Ki»h&ngArh. Tbe Maharaja of. 
Otehlia. Tbs Maharaja of. 
l*artahgarb. Tbe Mabanwat of 
Eampor. Tbe Kawab of. 
Sikkim. Ttie Maharaja of. 
SlrobL Tbe Uabarao of. 

Sabilei of 13 gum 
Boiurcs. The Maharaja of 
Uhavnagar. The Maliaraja of. 
Couch Beliar. The Maharaja of. 
Uhrangadhra The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jbalawar. The Maiuitaj'Baoa of. 
Jiud. Ihe Habaraja of. 
Janagadh. The Mawab of. 
Kaportbaia. The Matiaraja at, 
Nabba. Tbe Maharaja of. 
Mawanagar The Maharaja of. 
Falaapor. The Nawab of. 
Porbaudar. Tiie Maharaja of. 
Eajplpia. Tbe Mahamja of. 
Itallau The Maharaja of. 
fripora. Tbe Maharaja of 

Satutuofll gum 
AJalgarh. Tbe Maliaraja of. 
AUraJpur. Tbe Baja of. 

Uaool. The .Nawab of. 

Barwanl. Tbe Bana of 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of 
BUaepur. The Baja of 
Cambay. The Nawab of 
Chamba. The llaja of. 
Obarkhari. Ihe Maharaja of 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Chltral. The Mehtar of. 
Varldkot. Tbe Baja of. 

Qoudal. The Maharaja of 
Janjlra. Tbe Nawab of. 
Jbaboa. The Baja of. 

Haler Koiia. Tbe Nawab of 
MandJ. The Baja of. 

Manipor. Tbe Maharaja of. 
Mofvl. Tbe Maharaja of. 
NarMogarb. The Baja of. 
l*aiina. Tbe Mabaraja of. 
PodnkkotUl. Tbe Baja of 
Radhanpnr, Tbe Nawab of. 
Bajgaib. The Baja of. 

Sailana. Tbe Baja of 
Samihar. Tbe Baja of. 
atnnar. Tbe Mabaraja oi, 
Sttamao. Tbe Raja Of 
Bokek. Tbe Raja of. 

TdirL The Ma^aja of. 
Waakaner. Tbe Ba| Babeb ot 


SatuM of 9 gum, 

Balaalnor. Tbe Nawab (BabJ) of. 
Boijgauapalie, The Nawab of. 

Baoada. Tbe Baja of . 

, Batauadha. The Baja of. 

Ihirlya. The Baja of. 
i Bhor. Tbe Baja of. 

OhhoU-Udepur. Tho Baja of. 

DanU. The Maharana of. 

Bharauipur. The Baja of. 

I DhroJ. Tile Thakor S^b of, 

I llaljMiw. Tlie Bawbwa of. 
j Jawbar. Tbe Baja of. 

I Kalabaudl. Tbe Alaharaja of. 
j Bougtung. The Sawbwa of. 

^ khllchipur. IhelUJuor. 

Llmbdl. The Tliakor Saheb of. 

Lotiam. Tlie Nawab of 
, Luiiawath). The JUju of. 

< Maihar. Tbe Baja of. 

Mayurhiiaiij. 'file MaliuraJ.i of. 

, Mouk Ntii. 'ihu Bawbwa of 
j Mudhul. TIh} Baja of. 

' Nagod. The Baja of. 

I PaUtaua. The Tliakor Sitheb of. 

Potua. The Maharaja of. 

' Bajkot. The Ttiakor Salieb of. 

Socldii. The Nawab of. 

, Saugll. The Baja of. 
j Saul. The Baja of. 

! havantvadi. The Baja of. 

{ Shall purs. The lUJa of. 

Sonpor. Tbe Maliaraja of. 

Wadhwan. The Tbakor Salieb of. 

, YawDgliwe. The Sawbwa of. 

I Personal Salutes. 

) aoMmof 19 gum. 

j Bikaner. Ll8Ut.^kiU9ral UB Iliuhncai 
Mobarajadiilraja Sir Ganga Sioghjl Bahadur* 

I 0.001.1.* O.C.LI., 0.OV.O., 0.11.x., 

j U< D., A.D 0., Mabaraja at, 

I KoUh. LleutenanUToionel life Higbneai 
I Mabaiao Sir Umed Singh Babador, 9ML, 
0.0 LX.. 0 JI.X.. Mabarao of. 

: S(Uut 0 $ of 17 gum, 

j Dbolpur. Licotci)aiit.Coloiiel Hlf BlgbnoM 
' Mabatajadhirtja Sri Sawai MahataJ-Baxa 
I Sir Udaibban Sfnsb LoUodaf Babadok Ollnr 
Janx Jal iHiO, O.O.LB, K.CA.L* BO.t.O., 
j MabaiaJ'Bana of. 
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HaltUet of 15 ffutu. 

Jlnd Colond lib Hlghnew MaharajA Sir Eanblr 
Slnffh Bajeiidra Btthadiir, 0.0 lE., EOH.i., 
Haharaja of 

Xanagadh 11 b Illghnoia Nawab Sir llahabat 
Klian lUattl Khan, a O.l K , K o b.i , Nawab of 

Kaporthab. Colond Hb Hlghneaa Maharaja 
Sit Jagatjit Singh Ibhadnr, o o « i , o o i.k , 
O.D.E , Maharaja of, 

Halutes of 11 guna. 

Aga Khan, Ub lliglincaa The Et Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sutton Muhammad Sltali, p c , o <; a i , 
Q 0.1 B., 0.0 V o , of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. M Maharawai Siiri Sir 
Eanjitoinhji Mauninhil, K o.s i , Kaja of 

Dharampur U. U Manarana Yijayadrvji of 

Sangii, Lt Hb Hlghnesa Eaja Sir (’hintomanrao 
iBiuudirao aliaa Appa Sahcb Tatwardtiau, 
K.C.I.E., Eaju of. 

A’ulutfa of 9 guna 

Daahalir, Eaja I’adam Singli, Eaja of 

Local SalatM. 


Aulutea of 21 ffunt 

Bhopal. Tlie Bt'gam (or Niiwab) of Williiu 
the limito of tier (or hb) own icrritorica, 
iMmuanently 

ludore The Maharaja (Ilolkar) of Within 
tlie ilmito of ilia own tcrritoriea, {wmaiiently. 

Bdalpur (Hewar) Tlie Maliarana of. Witli- 
in the limito of hb own territories, jtcr- 
manoutiy. 


Aalutea of 19 gama. 

Bhamtpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner, Tlie Maharaja ot 
Cutch The Maharao of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 
ibUala The Maharaja of. 

(Within the iimito of their own territorlea 
permanently ) 

Salutea of 11 guna 
Alwar. The Maimraju of 
Klialnmr Tlie Mir of 

(Within the limito of their own territorioa 
Iicnnanonily ) 

Salutea of 15 gum 
Benarea The Maliaraja of 
Btiavnagar The Matuiraja of 
Jind, The Mahuraja of 
Junagadh The Eawab of 
Kanurttiala The Maharaja of 
Nablia. The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 
Eatlam Tlie Maharaja of 
(Wltliln the limito of their own territories 
pernianentlj ) 

Sahttfs of 13 guna 

Janjirn Tiie Kanab of (Within the limito 
of ids own territory, pcrmanentlj ) 
baluUa of 11 

Sutaiitiudi The Eaja of (Within the limito 
of his ovni tcrrltor>, peminneutly ) 


(itf) Table op SALrysu to certain ErtERH anu ophoials in the Pebblan gulp. 


Mcboat— 

1. HIb BIghneas the Sultan of . . 
Bahrain— 

2. UIh Hlghtu'M the Sheikh of (flred 

by Britbh aliipa of war in tlie 
Persian Gulf at the termlnatioa of 
an oftlelai ^ Islt) 

8. His Hlghneiw tlie Sheikh of 

(l>er«onal to tlie proseut Sheikh) 

4 . OWclal Dcimty apiiolntetl by the 
Sheikli of Balu:aiu to ai.t for him 
in hb abaence 

Kuwait— 

6. lib Highnewa Uie Sheikh of 
8. Ub Highness the Sheikh rtf 

(personal to the preaent Shilkh ) 

7. Ofliclat Deputy appointed by Uic 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act for lilm 
In hb abaence 

Qatar— 

8. Shelkit (d 

Khueistam— 

9. Ub Exeellency the Governor of 

MOBAUMIIRAU— 

10. The Governor of (at the t^mlnaUon 

of an official \iMt) 

BurbHik— 

11. Hb Excellency the Governor of (at 

Uie terminatioo of an official 
vlalt) 


21 


11 

I 

5 

7 

11 

5 


13 

7 

18 j 


Auadan— 


12 Tin* Go\ornor of . . . 7 

BI'Nhar Ahhah — 

13 Ihe Go\m»or of (at Uic termination 

of an official \ bit) 7 

tnr Diubi— 

14 '1 he Hheikli of 5 

15. Tlie Shclkli of 5 

(personal to the prowjui Sheikh ) 
Dkiiai— 

le The Sheikh of 5 

SHARJAH— 

17 Tlie Sheikli of . 3 

18. The Hhelkli of 

(personal to tlie present Sheikh ) 

Ajman— 

19 The Sheikh Of ... 3 

Umm-Kl-Kuwain — 

20 The Siieikli of .. . . 3 

E,i8-£L-KUA1MAU— 

21 The Sheikh Of .. 3 

22 The Sheikh Of .. . ..8 


(personal to the present Sheikh ) 
Kalba— 

28 The Sheikh Of 3 

(personal to the preaent Sheikh ) 

24 Shelkii Kbalkl white acting as regent 
for present Sheikh of Kalba who b 

a minor 8 

Salutea 14-20 In the above Ibt are fired by Hb 
Majesty‘a atdpa of war In the Persian Gulf 
at the tennlnatlan of an oActal vioH by the 
Chief coooened. 
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Indian Orders. 

The SUr of India. 


The Order of tbe Star of India wu InfUtnted 
by Queen Victoria In 1861. and enlarged In 1866, 
1875, 1876. 1807. 1002. 1011. lOlS. 1020. 

10S5 and 1087 and tbe dignity of Knlabt Grand 
Oonunander may be oootorrad on Piinoos or 
Cbleb of India, or upon BrlGab aubleota for 
Important and loyal Mrrlee rendered to the 
Indian Empire ; tbe second and third olassee fur 
services In the Indian Empire thirty years In 
Uie department of the Secretary of Sute tor 
India. It oonsbts of the Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Viceroy of India), the flret class of 
torty*alx Knights Grand Oommanders (24 
BrlUsh and 22 Indian), tbe second class of 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hnndrod and 
thlrty-eeven Companions, exolnsive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, aa well as eerUtn 
additional Knights and Companions. 

The Inslpto are (1) the Collar of gold, com* 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together In satire, of the untied red and 
White rose, and In the eeotre an Imperial Crown : 
nil enamelled In their proper eolonrs and Ilnkeo 
together by gold ohalnB. (II) Tbe Star of a 
Knight Grand (Sommander is composed of ra}s 
of gold Issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points In dlansonds mstmg upon a 
light blue enamelled olronlar riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Umom't Light omr Gmids, also In diamonds, 
that of a Knight Commander Is somewhat 
dttferent, and Is described below. (Ul) Tbe 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Ma)esiy 
Queen Victoria's loyal XAgy thereon, set In a 
perforated and omamratal oval, oontalnlag tbe : 
motto of the Order larmounted by a star of five i 

K lnts, all in diamonds, flv) Tlie Mantle of! 

ht bine satin lined with white, and fastened , 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver ■ 
taeeels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of tbe Order. j 


Grand Matter of tha Order Bis Bteel 

loncy tlic Ooveruor-Ueneral of India, the Bar* 
qucMi of LhUiUtgow. PC, K.T, O.ltS.I.. 
G M I E , O B K , 1) I,., T 1). 

Offleertof the Order ;-A«;<Mrar:llalpr 

Henry Hudson Fraser Stocklev, O.V.O.. 

H.M., Secretary of the Owtiml OhaiMsry 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James* Palace. 
London, S. W. 1. 

.Wfhiry ’ Mr. John Gilbert Laithsratts, 
C.S.I., C.T.B , Secretary to the Governor •Omerai 
(Ponmnol) and Private Secretary to His Exeal* 
leucy the Viceroy. 

Extra Kaidhta Grand CoBiMdMlart 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H M Queen Mary. 

HU a) Utghnees The Duke of Windsor. 

H. E. H The Uoks of Connaught. 

Honorary Knigiit Grand Comaiaader 
(G. C. S. I.) 

Lt 'General II U HMhnees OJaswl Bajaaya 
Projjwala Nepala Tara Atl Pravaia Uorkna 
JiaQilna Bahu PrlthuladhocHha Sri Sri Sri 
Maharaja Sir Jeodha Shumahere Jnng 
Bahadur liana, O.fM.K , Honorary Colonel 
of all Gurkha Bltlo Begtments In the Indian 
^ Army, )*rlmn MinUier and Supreme Com* 
mandcr'io*Chief, NojMd. 

Honorary Knight* ComaMBdara (K. G. S. I.) 
Prince Ismail Mlrsa, Motamad-ed*Dowlsb 
Amir-i'Akram, son of His Koyal Highaess 
the late SulUn Sir Maesoud Mlrsa, Yemin* 
ed-Dowieb, Kil>es*8ultan of Persia. 

Hemorary Colonel Hnpradipta Maayabai 
General Sir Baber Sburo Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Uana, G.B.E., K.C.I.K.. of NeptJ' 
esc Army (Nepal). 


Tbe ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) Is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and ' 
Is worn from the right shonlder to the left ride, j 
A Knight Commander wean (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches In width of the same ooloun 1 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and i 
pendmt therefrom a badge of a smaller stxs,! 
(b) oo his left breast a Star eomposed of rays i 
of silver UBUing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a lUvsr star of Svs potota resting upon | 
a Egfat blue enameOsd caeular riblNHi. tied at tbe i 
ends. Inseribed with the motto of tbs Order in ! 
diamonds. A Companion wears around blai 
neok a badge of the same form as appolatsa 
tor a Knight Commander, but of n mnoOer else 
pendent to a ilka ribbon of tha breadth of one 
and a ball Inebea. All Insignia are rstaraable 
at death to the Centnl Gbaneery, or If the 
reehrteot was cestet to Udi^ to mn S ec retar y 
cf the Order at Hew Delhi or tomla. 

S BW Bi d B tM tht_ Ord6r:~-Hli Most 
Oractous Majesty The KterBnqpcitor ef Ihdts. 


HU Excellency CUoeral Sir Flulroa Stmmsbeie 
Jung Bahadur Bana. Q.B.K., K.O.l.E,, 
Ckmunauder-iU'Chlcf, Nepal. 

Honornry CoMiMaiOBf (G S. I > 

H. H. Salyld Sir Talmur bio Firisal bln>as>8alydl 
Turkl. K.C.I.B., SulUn of Masqat and Onmn. 
H H Sheikh Hamad bln Isa al KhaWah, 
K.C.I E., lUilcr ol Bahrain. 

H. H. Shaikh Ahmad bln Jablal Sahah, 
E:.C.I.E., Euler of Kuwait. 


Knlghto Grand Coninuindin (G. C- f. 1*) 
U. H. Tbs Maharala of Mysore 
Baron Hardings of Psosbnnd 


Sir John Hewett 

H. H. Tha Maharaja ol Bfkanar 

fl. H. Tbs Maharao of Kolab 

iis^'ttlt^fBSSbnew BydsinlMid 

and Bsrsr. 

H.H. Tbe Aga Khan 
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B. B. Tb« Kftbarfto of Ontoh 
The Ifarqueu of WtUtngdon 
The ICarquesi of Zetland. 

Baron Uoyd 

Viscount l/oc of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 
Vieoonnt Halifax 

Ckilonol The Rlglit Hononrablo Sir Leslie WUson 
Vltcount Ooiclien of Haivkhunit 
Bar cm Blrdwood. 

The Eight nonoiixuble Sir John AUsebrook 
SmoD 

Eleld'Marehal Sir Claud William Jacob 
liia nighncsB The Maharana of tJdaijmf 
Ukl Uighncas The Maharaja of Kolhapnr 
Lieut.'Ool. The lUght Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanley Jackson 
H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal 
Baron Hailey 

H H The Maliaraja of Kashmir 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Ill>jht Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Uurnoy Hoaro 
Major-Coneral The Eight Honourable Sir 
Frederick Hugh Hykt«. 

Field Marshal Sir I’hllip Clwtwodc 
11 II The Mnluirnja of Jodhpur 
IT. H. The Kalutaja of Qondivl 
K. It the Maharaja of Jlnd. 

The Eight Honoiuable Sir J<ihn Anderson. 


Sir Stnart MItfotd Fraaer 
H. H. The Maharaja of Batla 
H. H. The MaharaJ Rua of Dholpnr 
Lleot.‘Ceneral Sir Wililani Baloe Ifarshall 
Sir WiUiam Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir Jamea Emuett Brnnyate 
The Eight Honourable Sir Sydney Arthur 
Taylor Eowlatt 
Sir Michael Sadler 

Major-Orn. Sir Harry Triacott Brooking 
Major-Qon Sir George Fletcher HacUuon 
Baron Southborough 
Sir George Barnea 
Sir Edward Maolagan 
Sir William Marrta 
Sir LonU Kershaw 
Sir Lionel Davidson 
Sir Charles Todhnnter 
Tlio Right Honournblo Sir Henry Wliceler 
Ilony Lieut -Col His Highuesa Mahurawal Shri 
Sir KAiijltslugliJi Miundnglijl, Eaja of BarUi. 
The Rt. Hon’ble HirTcJ Bahadur Sapni 
Sir Ibrahim Eahlmtulia 
Sir Oharioa Innas 
H H The Mahnrao of Sirohl 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H H The Maharaja of Uajpipia 
Sir Frodorle Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Rahim 


Knltfhts Commanders (K.C.S.l ) 

Onl. Sir Huah Shakespesr Barnes 
Sir Artlinr Henry Temple Martludale 
Sir George Stuart Forbea 
H. H. 1’ho Maharaja of Katlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Kawab Bahadur of Murshldaltad 
Sir John Ontario Hiller 
Baron MMtou 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhlraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredjm Raehieigh Wynne 
Sir lUoliacl O'Dwyer 
Sir Mlohae! Wllllara Fenton 
OolonQl Sir Sidney Gerald Burrord 
ftlr P. Sundonua Aly«r Slvaswaml Ai>ar 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
H. H. The Nawob of Malcr EoUa 
Sir William Henry aark 
Sir Tiorrington Vernoy Lovett 
air Robert Woodburo OlUoa 
MaharaJ Brl Sir Bhalrtm Singh Bahadur 
Lteat.-0(a. air Hugh Daly I 

H. H. The Maharaja of JHurangailhni 
Lteut.-Ool. airFrands Toonghuabaad 
Llaat.>CH». Sir George Ktrkpatrldl 
Major-Gmu Sir Robert Stuart 
The Right Honourable Sir George Riven 
Lowndes 

H. H. Maharaladbiraja Kahamiwul Sir 
Jowahir Singh Baliadur of Jalaalmer 


U. n tite Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir llenrj Lawrence 
H. H. Tl»e Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Cbunilal V. Mehta 
Mir S. 1*. O'Donnel 
Sir llugii lAusdown Stephenson 
Kliau Bahadur Sir Muliaroinnd HabiUiIlah 
His lligtincHB the Nawab of Boltawalpur 
H. 11. the Maharaja of Porbuoder 
Sir UeolTrey de Montmorency 
Sir Janua Creror 
Sir Jeon Bleu 
Sir George Lambert 
11. H. The Maharaja of Horvi 
Sir George Rainy 
Sir Ernest Hotaon 
Sir Denys Bray 
I Sir AtuI Chandra Chatterjee 
His H^hneas the Raja of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir Norman Marjorlbanln 
Sir Oeorgu Schuster 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mltter 
H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir Tadvandra 
Singh Bahadur, K.c.i.i., of Panna 
Qony Llent-Cd H. H Maharaja Sir Narendra 
Shah, of Tehrl (Garhwal) 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogen 
Sir James David SUtoa 
IJent.-OoL Sir Ralph GrUllth 
ShrJoMph WUaam Bhore 
His Excellency Sir Harry Hotg 
Ca^bi Ifawab Sir MohamiBed Ahmed 
B'aid KIuib, of Chatterl 



The Indian Ordm, 


H. E. Blr Heniy DnAeld Craik 
Vice- Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomat Walwyn 
Sir Bi^ald Arthur lunt 
Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H. H the Mahara]a of Bcnarwi 
Sir GbuUm Husain HldayatolUh 
H. H the Maharaja of Manipur 
Sir Edward Maynard des Champs caiatnier 
Sir Frank Noyoo 
Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 
H. H The Maharaja of Karauli 
His Highness Sri Sir Lakslimanalngh 
l)ungar)>ur 

His HighncHB tiic Maharaja of 1 ripum 


j Sir Sdward V«n lAvliit 
I Ueat.-Cot Obartea Atehar 
1 James Peter Orr 
I Herbert Alexander Gaason 
WUiiam Axel HerU 
Harou Wlgram 
Herbert Thompson 
I Lleut.-OoI. Sir John Hamsay 
’ Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Sir Qllbert Thomas Walker 
of , Lieut. -Col. PhiUlp Rlehard Thomhagh Qurdon 
I Lt.-Col. Sir Edmond Vivian OahrM 
. I Sir John Stuart Donald 


HIb HlghncsB the Maharaja Jam Saheb of ' lieory Montague Segundo Mathews 


Nawauagar xhmad Hui 

Sir Itobort Duncan Uoll llahadur 

The Hou’blc Sir Maurlec (iwyer , Sir Horace Cl)arlM Mol 

Lieut General Henry Karslake ' ooi. ArUmr Russell AM 

H. H. the Nawab of ttampur Ueot.-Ool. Sir Mathew 

The Hon'ble Sir Jfripendra Nath Sircar John Charles Domhan 

The Hon'blo blr James Grlgg | Major-General AUin 

H. H the Moharana lUj Saheb of Wankaner i Joiy de Lothlniere 
Sir Reginald Isidore Robert Glaiioy Edward Henry Seamat 

The Hon’ble Sir Mancckji Rvrainjl Daiiabhoy i Oswald Campbell Lees 
H. H the Maharaja of Or ciiha j WtUlam Ogil vie Home 

liana Bhagat Chand, Raja of Ju)>bal I Soift.-Grn. Henry WIel 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith i Henry Venn Cobb 

H. E Sir Lancelot Graham Sir Fredertok William 

II. E Sir John Austen Hubtvick Hurdur Sir Daljlt Sing: 


(kmunander Tlic liou'blo blr Arciillmld, Douglas mr Waiter Maude 


Maulvt Sir Ahmad Huasaln Kawab Amir Jasf 
Bahadur 

, Sir Horace 0)arlM Mules 
! Col. Arttmr Russell Aldridite 
Lieot.*Ool. Sir Mathew Richard Henry WUsoft 
John Charles Burnham 

i Mi^or-Generai AUin CbarUet de lAtthtnUfe 
> Joiy de Lothlniere 
Edward Henry Seamandtr Clarke 
i Oswald Campbell Lees 
I WtUlam OgilVie Horae 
I Sorg.-Orn. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
1 Henry Venn Cobb 
Sir Frederick William Johnston 
Hurdur Sir Daljlt Singh of Jutlander 


Cochrane 

H K Sir George Ounnlncrliain 

H K Sir Robert Nb 1 Reid 

If K Sir Maurice Gtirnlcr llftlleit 

Tlie Honourable Eiinwar Sir JagrlUh Prasad 


Sir Henry Aslibroovce Cramp 
Sir William Jamee Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Go<lley 
Sir Herbert John Maynard 


Tlie HoaoiiraWe Sir Muiiamma<l Zafrnllah Klmn ' Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 
H U the Malkarttwat oi partabgarh Sir Huglt 1 KwUng 

H E Blr Fraw is Wylie Sir Henry Sharp 

H H tlio Mahurttju of itlmvnagnr Sir Robert R. Scott 

U 11 the MaturuJ Uaim of Jitnlawar Admiral Arthur llayos-Sadler 

Tlie Honourable Sir Roglnald Maxweii Laurence Boberteon 

The Maliarana of DaiiU i Sir John Ghest Cumming 

The Ttiakor Saheb of Pnlltana | |jAiit.-Col Stephoo Ltwhingioo Apltn 

Sir James Honseemayne DuBonUy 

Companions (C.S 1 ) Major-Oenerai ttr Arthur Wlgram Money 

Pfti Hir Pharlea Fulward YaU' T* A. Chalmers 

Lieut -Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 8H Richard Burn 

phmrtnM n«rvien B*yno OodlrcjT IS> H* y^U 

Col Janies Alexander Ijiwrence Montgomery MaJo^Oelleral Sir Wyndliam Kniglit 

Richard Townsend Greer JlStr 

Sir Louis WUiiam Dane U.-Col. Lawrence impey 

Michael Klsoh Gol. Benjamin William Marlow 

BHFSSk OmSmI Sites U.43ol. ituart Oeoige Kno* 

John MJtchril Holm* Oharic* William Oldlinm 

FrMCis Alexander Slacke rrancls Ooopo FfBoch 

Percy Comyn Lyon Sir Horatio 

Mai -Oea. 8k Henry MonUgue Pekington Majoc-Oeneral J. O. Btmlngton 
Hawke* Bncklcy 

Sf. 5: 

Admiral Sir Allen Thoma. Hnnt 

^^^Rra^%cirOottinent MaJot 8^ Alexander J. Andemon 

MatorCleMml Sir Ttaeodon Framr 

wrtb itojssKS I- 0, amwim. 
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sir Huf^ lAePtaeMon 
Sir Bmn FrAMr Botrard 
LI«ttt.-Cot Babett Dm Vomnc 
Brlgadier*Gai«ral (aiarla Hattray 
Ste flvHyn B«riceI«T Howell 
OMMnl Sir Felix Fordatl Beady 
Brigadler-Oeneral Herbert Evan Charlee Bayley 
Nepean 

Sir Aitilck Bobeit CadeU 

Ltont.oCol. Mootacu William Dougtaa 

Riobard Meredith 

Sir Manubhal Kandabankar Mehta 

Herman Cameron Norman 

Lt.'General Sir JamM Wilton O’Dowda 

Lleat.-Ool. Sir Arnold Talbot Wllaon 

Urlti. Oen. Charlei Ernest Qrahara Norton 

Vice* Admiral Wilfrid Nnnn 

MaJor'General Hubert Iiaoke 


jr. Hollah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
Sir James Mflne. 

Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col. Sir WiSiam O’Connor 

B. S.IJoyd 

Sir Samuel Smyth 
Colonel W.H. Jefferey 

C. O. Adam 

Dlwan Bahadnr T. Bai^vayya Fantnlo Garu 
Baja Sir EJas Baaut Khan, of Jd»nglrabad 

D. H LeM 
t..W. McNair 
W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir Edward Beadlam 
[ Sir Flndlator Stewart 
Sir David Chadwlek 
F. G. Pratt 


Mai lor-Gencral Stewart Gordon JiOch 
BrMpuller'Oeoeral Frederick James Mobcrly 
Rrlaadler-Oen. Bobert Fox Sorsble 
Ma]or>Oen. William Croei Barratt 
Brigadler>General Sir Edward Hugh Bray 
Brlgadlei'Gen. Arthur Howarth Pryoe Harrison 
Colonel Frank Ernest Johnson 
H. E. General Sir Bobert Archibald Oassels 
Frederick Campbell Bose 
SlrSeii^ Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monte 
Mklor*General OharlM Astloy Fowler 
Major>Gencral Sir Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-General Herbert William Jaclnioii 
fA.«Clol. Arthur LMlle Jaoob 
Sir William Poll Barton 

C. F. Payne 
W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bertram P. Standon 
Sir John L. Mafh^ 

Lleiit.-Ool. J. L. W. F. French>Mulleu 

Umit -Col J li B Gordon, c n 

fl. M. B. Hopkins 

B. A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey B. Clarke 

D. Donald 

Lteat.-Ool. G. M. Sorel 
Col. H. O, Burrud 
Halor*General J H Foster I^ikin 
Ma)oi'*t^<^^ Guy Boitt> 

Sir Bobert Hollaikd 
a J. Halllfax 
lAnut.'Ool. B. M. Proes 
L.T. Harris 

Sir Athlon Bajkumar Banerjl 
General Sir Kenneth WIgnm. i. a. 

Bal Bahadnr Dewau Bislian Das 

Sir Arthur Bowland Knapp 

(Carles Montagu Kins 

Bal Bahadur Baja Pandit Hart Elshaa Haul 

S. B.HigncU 

IX-GmU. Sir Sidney Muspratt 
W. B. Ooploston 
Frederlok B. Bvani 
J. B. Wehetcr 

Sardar Bahadur Nawah Mohrab Khan, Chier 
of Bugtl Tribe 

Sir Godmy John Vtgnolea Thomas, Bart. 
Vloe>AdmlM Sir Dudley North. 

Sir Edward M.Cook 
Sir FraneliQiarlea Griffith 


Sir Balph Oakden 

Major-Ueueral Sir T. H. Symons 

F. Lewlsohn 

W. P. Sangster 

T. Bnmrson 

Sir Ernest Bnrdon 

Sir Alan Wldlam Plm 

A. W. Botliam 

L. Blrley 

N. Macmichael 

Sir Arrhlball Campltell 

Lieut -Col 8. B. A Patterson 

B Foley 

A Langley 

Lleutcnant-Oolonc] M. L. Forrnr 

Sir Bol*ert Dodd 

Major H G Vaux 

Sir Leonard Iteynolds 

Sir lloi^etoun Stekes 

J. C. Ker 

Sir Maurice Simpson 
Lt -Colonel 0 C. B Brace 
R. T Harrison 
I Sir Clement T MnUlnci 
a. L Blnlwood 
Sir Josna Gboeal 
H. A. Thornton 
C.J Irwin 
J. £. C. Jukes 


\ Ff. A B. Vernon 
H. K Briscoe 
Sir Thomas Couper 

Nawmb Malik Sir Muhammad Hsyat Khan Noon 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 

Sir Cliaries Tegart 

Sir Courtenay Latimer 

Sir Joseph Hugh Garrett 

Sir Charles Cunningham 

T. H. Morony 

Baja Padam Singh. Baja of Baahahr 
L M. Stubbs . 


iXM. w. H. Evans 
G.8. WllMm 

Lt -OoL Sir George OgUvIe 

J. A ShlUkly 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir Owrge Aadaraon 

Colonel John Philip Oamcroa. uijl 

% David Oeoffe WteheU 

Douglsa GMdoB Hacrls 
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Colooel irrad«rio Fwdval Mttckie 
Sir Idwal Qeoffroy Uoyd 
Tbe Hon’ble Sir Bertimnd Judm QUmcy 
Sir John ColUrd Bernard Dnkfi 
sir Charlet Alesander Souter 
Sir Digby Livingstone Brake>Brockai«a 
Arthur Balph Astbnry 
Sir Aubrey Mctoalfo 
H. Calvert 
C. B. Cottcrel 
Sir Erie Mi^vlUe 
Sir Hawthorne Lewis 
Sir Alan Uoyd 
Sir Joseph Miles Clay 
Brig. B, H. Thouas 
U. B. Bwbank 
Sir Geoffrey Bracken 
P. C. Talicntfl 
It H. Bcckctt 
P J Patrick 
blr Eyre Gordon 

llio llon'ble Sir Tliomaa Alcumdct Stewart 

Tile Uon'bie Mr A. G Clow 

Sir Frotleric Sochse 

E F. Thomas 

C. 0. Oarbett 

Brigadier 0. P. Sanders 

C. M Lane 

Col. D B. Boss 

Sir George Tottenham 

T Sloan 

Sir Cecil Brnckenbury 
Mr alter Booth- Gran- ley 
W. H. Thompson 

Major-General Tiie Uon'blo lluruld ltui>er( 
George Alexander 

Major-Oenerai Claude John E>re Auchinleck 
It. £. Gibson 
Sir Jolin Johnson 
Blr John Elxon 
B M. Stalg 

Sir GUbi‘rt Plicalm Hogg 
Haja Uanicndar ben, Haja of Koonthal 
(k)loDel (Temp. Brig.) L P. Collins 
O. T. Boag 

G. H. Spence 

Sir John Frederick Hall 
A« C Badenoch 
If. Anderaon 
C. IS. Tate 
0. 9. Gldney 

Vine- Admiral A E F Bedford 

H. Dow 

The Hon’We Mr A C Ixjthtan 
H.E Mr. H- J. Twynam 
Major-General £ M. Steward 
M. £ By Dlwan Bahadur H. A Gopalswaniy 
Ayyaogar Avargal. 

W. B. Brett. 

C. W. Gwynne 
C. F. WaterlaU 
J. W. Smyth 
C. V. Gnmt 
J. G. Lolthwaitc 
A. J. Batsman 
F.H.PiidEle 
J. A. Thorne 


C A. Ueaderson 
W. U KeJsuu 
B N Boy. 

N J, Houghton 
J J) H B«Hiford 
P W . Manh 
J A Dawson 
J A Madan 
11. M Hood 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, insUtuted by H. M. Qtieen 
Victoria, Kiiipress ol India, Decutnber 1S77, and 
t'XlembHl and enlargtni in 18S6, 1H87, lb®2, 1887, 
1802,]811,lt>l&,lU2(),1835 and 1837.U ooulened 
for sertiop* remtered to the Indian Empire, and 
' oonsluts of 11 m Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Conimanders (of wltom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Oommanders, and an Indefinite 
I nuaiber of (Companions (not exoeoding, wlthovt 
I MOecial statute. ^4 notninatlous lit any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
alMve the vamneles eatiswl by protnutlou to a 
I higher class of the Order, a; well as certain 
Additional Knights and Corupnlous appointed 
bv special statute, Jan 1st, i0<>9, oommnmora- 
tlve of the 50th Anniversary of the assutnptlim 
ol Crown Government of India, 

The Insignia are: (1) The OoibiB of gold 
formed of elepliants. lotus tlowers, peacocks In 
their pride, and Indian roaes, In the centre the 
luifHtrtal Crown, the whole linked together wHb 
citaiiia; (ii) Tlie Star of the Knight Grand 
Cktmniaodor, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, lasttlnf 
from a gold cmitre, having thereon Her Majesty 
jOueeti Victoria’s Voyal Effigy, within a parole 
<*ir(le. edged and lettered gold, Inscribed fm- 
IprratncU Juipicitt, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : (lil) The Baimi oonsli^og 
of a ruee, enanieliod gutoa. barbed vert, and 
tittvliig in tbe centre Her MajnKty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Koyal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, Inscribed ImptralHeii Auf 
pirifs. snrmoiinted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (ie) Tbe MaRTLit Is of Imperial purple 
'satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple sUk and gold tassels 
I attached. On the left side a ri^resenlatloo of 
the Btar of the Order. 

A Kfilght Commander wears : (s) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches In Width, of tbe tame 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent tberefroin a badge cC 
smallei size . (M on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but tbe rays of wbieb 
are ail of silver. 

The above menthmed ToMgnia art reCningd 
nt death to tbe Central Chiutcerr, or If tIkS 
Knight was resident In India to tbs Sserstaiy 
of the Order. 

A Conpulon wears aroniid his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the aams torn 
asapixfinied fora Knight Conunaadm, hut ttf 
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wofttler tiM, pendent to a like ribbon of tlie 
brautUi of one and a half Incbea. 

Soveroigia of the Order:— Hia Uoet 

Uradoua liajcaty Tbe King, Kmperor of 
India. 

Grand Matter of the Order:— H. B 

tlio (Jovornor-Uwirral of Indlu, the Marqut*iw 
of Linlithgow, 1> 0 , K T , t3 M 8 I . U M I B , 
O B M , D.L . T 1> , Irom April ISUi, 1036 

Officers of the Order The lame aa for 
Uie Order of ibo Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

H. n. H, The Duke of Windsor 
H. it. H. TUo Buko of Connaught. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

ttlr AMul A ala bln Alxlur Italunnn bln FaUa- 
nl.Hutid , Ituler of Ncjd, El linaa, Qailf and 
Jnball 

H. U. the Priinu Minialcr of Nopal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

BIr Leon B. Clomcnt*TtionuMi 
Ur. Blr Bveu Von llodtn < 

Honorary Colonel Bupradipta Manyabar, 
General Blr Baber Bbuuiabere Jung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nopal 

H. U. Bttltan Sir Abdul Karim Fadtbit bin All 
Sultan of Label 
BIr Alfnd MarUnean 

H. B. General Sir Padnui Sbum Shere Jung 
Bahadur, Bana. 

Genl.SlrTel Sbum Shore Jum Bahadur, liana. 
H. B* Sir Van^taenR<hsln, (%lmng Chun and 
Governor of lialn Ktang Province 
General Sir Moban Sbumshero Jung Bahadur,! 

Bana 

H. H. Saiyld Sir Taimur bln Falaal blu-na- 
Saiyld Turki, 0 . 8 . 1 ., Sultan of Mu.^cat and 
Oman 

nil Hlghnesa tbe Maharala of Bhutan 
H. H. nMlklr Sir Ahmod Bln Jablral Snbab, 
Shaikh of Kuwoit. 

H. H. Shaikh Hamid Bln’Iaa A1 Khalifat. 0 5 1 ., 
Baler of Bahrain. 

Hla Hlghnem Satyed Sir Said bin Saiyld Tahmu, 
Saltan of Huaoat and Oman. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. Tbe Usbsiao of Ooteh 
H. H. The Mshataja of Qcndal 
H. H. The Ags Khsn 
Bartm Uunlogton 
ICaJorMleneral Sir Walter Lawrenoe 
H. H. Tbe IUhata)aot Bikaner 
H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
lUduftala Peahkar Sir Klahan Paraluid 


U. il. Sir Guiam Mohammad Alt, Prince of 
Aieot 

H. 11. Tnkojl Itao Uulkar Bahadur, ex*Maha 
raja of Indore 
Huron Lloyd 

a H. The Maharaja of Kapnrtbala 
Earl of Lytron 

H H The Maharaja of Dhraugadhra 
rhe Bight Uon’ble Bowland Thomar, Earl of 
Cromer, 0 v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent 
Col. lit. Hon. Sir liealte Ornie Wllaon 
Haharajadhiraja Sir BiJay Chaud Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Vlaoount Goachen of Hawkhuri4t 
11 il The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Vlucoiint Ualifax 

Tlie Hi. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackaou 
IJiron Hailey 

H H M.ilwr.ij \ of Katthmir 
Malor-(Jencral The Bight Huirble Sir Fredi rick 
Sykes 

H. H. the Nau.ibof Bhopal 
il E the Maniuess of Linlithgow 
If. II tlie Maharajali of Jodhpur 
HU HightKM tho Maluiniia of Hewn 
HU Highness the Maliara] Uanu of Uliolpttr 
HU Hlghmss the NaWab of Junngadli 
lli<> Hightxss the Nauabof Uatuiwalpur 
HU lllghnrss the Maharaja of Batiam 
ills Highness Mahurajadhlraja Maltarao Sri 
Samp Bam Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohl 

Lt Col HlsUlghneFS Nawab Sir Talcy Muhaitt> 
mnd Kluvn Baliadur, Nawab of Palaupur 
The Richt Hon’ble Sir Jolm Anderson 
H. n. 'llie Maharaja of UsUa 
Sir Geoffrey Fltihervey Do Montmorency 
Sir AtuI Chandra Clmtterjeo 
HU Highness the Nawab of Tonk 
H K John Francis Ashley, Lord Ereklne 
H H Tho Maharaja of Indore 
U 11 The Maharaja of Cochin 
HU Highness the Maharaja of Tra\anooro 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
Sir Findlater Stewart 
If U The Khan of Kaiut 
Sir Hugh Lansduan Stephenson 
H U. tho Maharao Baja of Bundl 
Sir Herbert WHtUm Emerson 
H E Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley 
U H the Maharaja Jam Saheb ct Kawauagar 
Knlgbts Commnndnrs <K.C.I.E.} 

Baja Shrlniant Sir Gangadharrav Ganeah. Baja 
I of Mlraj (Senior Branch) 

I Lleut.<>Col. Sir Francis Edward Vonnghasband 
1 LU'fkd. Sir Arihor Hmry McMahon 
Sir Tbomaa Henry Holland 
Sit Trevedyn Raahlelgh Wynne 
Sir Bkhard Morris Dane 
Gen. Bit Bobert Irvin SoaQon 


Baron Hardlnge of Penahurat I Six Charles 8tewart*Wllaon 

Sir Louie Dane Gen. Sir Haloohn Henry Stanley Grover 

Tbe Bight Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood WUaou Ueut-Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Ma^ueaa of WiUingdtm Sir James Houaaemayne DuBonlay 

H. H. tbe Yuvarala of Myeore Boanfoy TbomhUl 

H.H.UMHabaraiao{Jlad H. H. TIm Nawab of Jaora 

The Marquees of Eetland U. U. The Bala o( SItamaa 

Sir KHml Fnnele O'Dwyer H. H. Tbe Maharana Ba) SaJwb o( Wankaner 
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Adn. air Gotta KkHianl Keppel 

0. H. The llabaraja of Vijawer 

atr Qaoffe Abraham Qitenon 

air Mare Aurel Stela 

Sir Aitrad Otbbi fiourae 

air Frank Campbell Oatei 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Mdward Dooglai Mcclagan 

Ma).*Qen. Sir George John Youngtituiband 

Sir Brian Bgerton 

Ueut *001. Sir John Eauieay 

Sir William MazweU 

Sir Molcehagundam VlRV)i>«varaya 

Sir John Stuart Ijonald 

Brigadier Q< noral Sh Borey Mub^ewurtb Syske. 
Sir Bdward Yore Levinoe 
Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Umar Uayat 
Khan Tlwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir George Gunnliigbam Buctianan 
Major-Grn.Slr WUUam George Lawrmce Boyuon 
Ueut.-Gen Sir Alfred Iloraford Bingii y 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Feli 
Major-Gen. Sir Ttiomaa JoaeiUi O’Doouell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey WiillauiM 
Sir WiUiam Sinclair Marrta 
Sit Charles Low 
H. U. The Matiarana of Udaiptir 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Kdward Altham AlUiaiu 
Ueuk-Gen. Sir Charlea Alexander Anderron 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudaon 
Major-Oeu. Sir Wyndhaut Charlea Kujght 
Major-Oen. Sir Henry Freelaud 
Uenk-Gbl Sir ArooM Talbot WUaou 
Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Charlea Stevonaon Moore ^ 

Major-Gen. Sir WUlfrld MatteKW 

Sir John Gumming 

Sir Herbert Maynard 

H. H. The Kawab of MalerkoUa 

The Thakor Baheb ol limtdl 

Sir Henry Crump 


] Sir Hoiailo BoHoa 
Sir Moropant Joabl 
Sir William Barton 
I Sir Kredcrlek WUliam Johnatooe 
’ Sir Cownajl Jehanglr (Junior) 

{ Sir Grimwood Mean 
Sir Merman Bdward Marjorlbanka 
Captain Nuwab Sir Multatuuuul Alunod Su*lJ 
Khan of llihaUrl. U.B. 

Sir Hogtnald Glanoy 

Sir Clement Bindley 

Sir Thewnaa MJddleton 

Sir Alan Blni 

Sir Fn?derlo Gauntlett 

Lt.-Cf»l Sir H Beauchamp M. Jolm. 

The Thakur Saltcb of Talltana 

11. L Sit l.Ai)(oiot Graham 

Slrl^win l.utyena 

Sir Jow’ph Blioro 

Sir Bom Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

SU Samuel Smyth 

Sir jA'Ounrd Boynulda 

Sir Jamca SUton 

Sir Atofiibaid Young GippH Campbell 
Sir Kvelyii Berkeley Howell 
StrOaborue Arkell Smith 
Sir Arthur Bdward Neiaon 
, Sir tiocll Hermafin K imh, 

I II. J1 The Maliarawai of IFmawaru 
Blian Baliadur bir Muhammad Uaumn Sahib 
{ B. hadur. 

Sir Walter Frank Hudaon 
Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Meguw. 
Uaharajadhlraja Sir K.ameaitvrara Singh, ol 
Uarbhaoga. 

11 H the ilaja of All lUjpur 

Sir .shanmukham Chetty 

Sir Uopetouu Gabriel Stokoa 

Sir Alexander Borman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanahawe Lladaay 

Sir Vernon Dawaon 


Lt-Ool. Sir Armine Dew 
Col. Sir W. H. WUIooac 
B. H. The Maharaja of Fanna 
Sir Patrick Fagan 
SlrBoroot Wamn 
Sir Charlea Bell. 

Maulvi ^ Ahmad Huaaln Bawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur 

Admiral Sir Lionel Habey 

H.H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Baja of SangU 

Sir Henry Howard 

Sir Arthur Knapp 

Sir Bcginald Maot 

Sir Caununlal H. Setalvad 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad HablbuUa 

Sir Hugh McFbereon 

Sir Wimam Bekl 

Sir Edward Cbamler 

Star Bobert Holland 

The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji Dadabboy 

Sir George Balney 

Sir C. P. Bameawaml Ayyar 

SlrSamuel O' Donnell 

Sir Bertram Standen 

Sir DefliiraBiny 


iThe Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Naxlm-ud-dln. 
, sir Bdward Blunt. 

! Sir Kmcat Burden, 
i Sir Jamoa Macdonald Duuuott. 


Bal Bahadur Sir Blabealiwar i>aa Daga. 
Maharaja Pratap Chandra Bhauja D«m Maharaja 
of Mayuxbbaaj 
Sir AHr^ Panous 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand Glaucy 
Sir Blchard Carter 
Sir Campbt'U Bhodea 
Baja of Bobbin 

Baja Brijnatbalngh of Malhar, CM. 

; Sir Courtenay Latimer 
I Sir A. J. Lalno 
U. £. Sir George Cunniuglmui 
Major-General Sir Brnost Orton, 1 A, 
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Major-General Sir Denoia Deane, LA, 
Sir A. P. Pafcro 
Sir Leonard Wakeb^ 

H. H. Baja Dlleep Singh, ol Sailana 
H. B. Sir Bobert Bekl 
Sir Charlea Alexander Sonter 
Sir I>ofiahl Jamea Boyd 
Lt.-CoL Sir Oeoiga OgUvht 
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Sir Aubrey Frauds Metcalfe 

81r Dai^ George Mitchell 

«r Brie Charles Mievillo 

Sir Hubert Windt Oarr 

81r Mlrxa Mahomed Ismail 

Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Kri->hnama Acluryo 

Sir Oeoffrev Tluimns nol»^t Ihackrn 

8lr Joseph Miles Clay 

The Bam of Mira) (Junior) 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur 

Sir Alexander ltol>crt»on Murray 

llal Bahadur Hlr Kurtna Venkata Kcddl Nayudu 

ITio Hon’ bio Sir Puncan Goorgo Mackenzie 

The Hon’blo Sir Tlioinas Alexander Stewart 

Major-General Blr Bigby Inglla Shuttleworth 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

The Hou’blo Hit Tliomas Guthrie UusscU 

Baja of Kitlichipur 

Baja of Bansda 

The Hon’bie Lt -C!oi. Sir Trenchard Graven 
William lowle 
Sir OeofTroy Pownall Burton 
Maior-Oeneml Sir Bertrand Hlohanl Mobcrly 
Major-General Hlr Clornerit Arthtir Mllward 
Ilaia Sir Muhammad KJoz llaaul Khan, of 
Jahanglrabad 

Malik Blr Flroz Khun Noon 
The Hon’blo U Col Sir Harold Wilberco-lkdl 
81r WUllftm Huwtluiruo Lewis 
Major-General Sir Krncst Alexander Walker 
Sir aUbortWUes 

The Hon'hlo Lt -Col. Sir Aithur Pursous 

Sir John Nixon 

Hlr Cecil Brackeiibnry 

Major-General Sir William Tulss 

Sir Malcolm LyalJ Darling 

Sir Joseph Hugh Gurrett 

Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. £.) 
Laurent Marie Bmlle Beauobamp 
Dr. Jean Ktlonno Juatin Schneider 
Ha)i MoUamnuid All Bais-ut-luBar of 31ubain- 
merah 

Slielk Abdulla Bin Fjm, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Ulna All Karam Khan ShaJa-1-Nlsam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar- A bhas 
Commanding Colonel Qhnim Bhikrnm 
Lieut.- Col. Paitab Jung Bahadur Bana | 

Malor Alfred Paul Jaeques Marwm I 

Lieut,-(?ol. Geo. Suglyaiua, Imperial Japanese; 
Army 

Llout, lUohard Beamiah 

Lieut. Francois Pierre i*aut Rasy I 

Lleut,-Gol. Bhuban Blkram Bana 
Lieut.- Col. Shamshere Blkram Rnxta | 

Lleat.-Col. Dumber Shumabere Tbapa 
Lleut,-Ool. Madan Man Singh Baaulat 
Lleut.-^. Gambhir Jung Thapa ! 

Uent-Col. Chandra Jung Tbapa | 

Major Htum Blkram Bana | 

Captain Nandng Bahadur Baaulat 
H. K. Shikh Abdullah bln Qaslm-«l-lhaol. I 
Euler of Qatar i 

Taoyla Chur. Ohu-Jul-ChTb. Tao-ytn of Kaahgar I 
ShelUi AbduUahln Jaloirl, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumlohe Sakeoobe 
Major Masanosuke Teonoda 
Bit BaroeUenoy Muhammad Ibrahim Khan« 
ahaukat-m-Mulk 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed KAuoo, JI.B k. 

Gnmll HeroraJ 

Bada Kad Maricblman Singh 

M. A. J. Van Manen 

li. J. A. Trip 

Dr O.Joidels 

Dr A.Friederlcta 

V. Champion 

Dr Jean Philippe Vogel 

Shaikh Abdulla A1 SaUm A1 Subah, of Kuwait 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Thakur Blchn Singh 
Sir Rayner Childe Barirer 
Sir John Preeoott Uewett 
Uao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhlkaji JaUr 
Fazuibhai Visram 
Charles K. Buckiand 
Francis Krekine l>etapster 
Lieut. -Col. John Sluikrepear 
MaharaJ Kajashri Sankara Subbai^ar 
Khan Bahadur Mancberjl Rustauijl Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Cliarlm Ocorco Palmer 
Llcnt.-Col A. B. Minchln 
W T. Van Soroeren 
I Lieut.-Coi. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Ofx>rge Mom Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lleat.-Col Bertrand Evelyn Melllsb Gurdon 
Col. John Crtmmln 
! Mir Aosaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadtur Major Yasin Khan. Sardar 
, Bahadur 

Alexander I^azun Pendook Tucker 
Sir Stuart MitfOrd Fraser 
Waiter Bernard deWlntoo 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kembail 
Douglas Donald 

Raja Sir Hikandar Khan, of Nagar 

George Huddleston 

UcuU-CoI. Montagu William Doogias 

Ueut -Ool. Sir Arthur O’ArcyGordou Bannettnan 

WlUiam BeU 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Qordou 
Ueut -Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
Ueut -Col. C W. WaddlngtoB 
Ueut.-Col. Sir WUUam OTonnor 
Lionel Truntuger 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Uput.-OoL Charles Archer 
Major Uonel Maliug Wynob 
Maior-Oenermi WUUam Arthur Watson 
MaJor-General Alain Chaitinr de Loibiiilen 
Joly do Lotblnkre 
Sir Ttemas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genarol Sir Harry Davis Watson 
.Hlr Derek WUUam George Keppel 
U.-Cot. Sir David Prain 
Col. WUUam John Danlell Dundee 
Hlr Ibrahim Rahlmtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 


Robmt OrelgKeiuiedy 
CoJL Henry Tboinu PeuM 
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Col. Maleolm Bydenhun 6Urk» OoniplwU 
II*jor>0«iieral Aithor Le Oimnd Jacob 
Franela St. Ocorse Mannen-Bmitb 
Sir Paahunamerl SundAram Alj'ar Slvatwami 
AJyar 

Baron Birdwood 
Wllttam Herbert Dobbic 
lUlph BttUer RoiihM'Buller 
Lleat-Ool. Francia Frederic Perry 
Divan Bahadur Sir Daya Klthen Kaul 
Uaut.-CoL Stuart Util i^trey | 

Brlgadler>Oeneral Emeat William Stuart KIo{t 
liaeonochy 
WiUlam BlUa Jardlno 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chicbele-Pluwdeo 
Albert Claude Veriierea 
NUarobar MakharJI 
Hal Bahadur Kali PraMiina Ohoth 
Sir Montagu Sberard Dawee llttUer 
Lieut -Ccd Stuart Ueorge Knot 
Sir James Brainett Bruuyate 
lleglnald Edward Bntliovea 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Ileginald Hugh Brereton 

Wllllara Ixichlel llertceley Soutcr | 

Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Col. Frank Goodwin 

James Adolpus Oukler 

Walter Cullry Madge 

Lirut.«Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsa) Stratton 

Lieut >001 Edward Gelson Grcgiion 

Cui. Benjamin WUllam Marlow 

Llent •Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gt.rdun 

MaJor>General Sir Lexmard Bogers 

Htr Henry Sharp 

I)iw.<in Bahadur Dlwan Jamiat Ral 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Bobert Blnnklnsop 

Col. George Henry Evans 

OoL Henry Borden 

William George Knight 

Bey. Dr John Auderton Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Catheart 

Sir Hugh Murray 

Sir Kailaa Narayan Hakaar 

Uent *001 Emeat Dooglaa Money 

Uent.-CoL John Haok^zle 

Lieut-CoL Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lle«t.>Col Lawrence I mpey 

Blr Albion Rajknmar BanerJI 

Llent.*Co(. Fnderick Fenn Klwes 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Baja Sir Garbakah Singh Bedl 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Bobert Edward Pemberton PigoU 

Gerald Francis Keatings 

Lleut.>Coi. John Glennie Greig 

Brlj(.*Oenl. B. B. T. Hogg 

a A. Barron 

Cterles Archibald Walker Boat 

Iieiit.<Col. Arthnr Dennys OUhart Ramsay 

Pteme Laagrkbe Moon 

Sir Alfred Cbattotoo 

Lt -Col. Afthnr AbMcromhj Dofl 

U.4301. lote Lavrsnea WtlUaa !lrer<ih>MaIlan 

Albert John BanlMO 


Sir Frafalla Chundar Ray 
CoL Francis Raymond 
Ma|or«G6jieral IMr William Bernard Jamw 
Majm-Goneral Sir Sydney U'Afnllar Orookthank 
Sir Edward Denison Boas 
CoL Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
Ral Bahadur Baja Pandit Hart KIshan Kant 
I.lettt.-Col Frederic WOllam Wodehouse 
Lieut.>Col. Charica Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespesr 
Sir fohn Hone Slmpeon 
Lieut.>Ool. WiUlam Glen Liston 
IJoutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Fmnk Adrian Lodge 

Col. Sir Bobert HMIIlsni layanl Dnnlop. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald Boose 
Chariee OahlU Sheridan 
Colonel William WilMd Bloktord 
Henry Outhbert Streaifleld 
Sir William Fosur 


Col. G. K. Walker 
Sir ioaeph Henry Stnna 
Hrigadier-Gt uertil U. S Cranford 
Sir Patrick CadeU 
Abanludra Nath Tagore 
J. B. Pearson 


Ool R. J B*«okham 
ilngh Bdwsnl Clerk 
Frank diaries Daly 
James Oargrave Uoveroton 
Loam E. B. Oobden •Ramsay 
ilao Bahadur Sir llnsthunatb VenVafi SabnH 
Col WUilaiu Moleswortli 
{.eonard Blriey 
Frank FrediTirk Ljftll 
i Lt.>CoL Frank Currie Louis 
‘ Lewis French 
^ Col. Walter Hngh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Albert Howard 
Llent. >001. E. D. Wilson Grclg 
atobard Hugh Tlokell 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slocook 
Ueut.-Ool. Arthur Luillv Jacob 
Dr. Thomas Hummen 
Klran Chandra De 
'tir Frank Willington Carter 
diaries Montague King 
Berk* ley John Byng Stephens 
KcafAdmlral Walter I^raaden 
I Bai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das. 

! Cot. Sir Samuel Blckard Ohrlstopliers 


William Peter San gate r 

Llettt.«Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 


Hahibxada Sir Altdus Hamad Khan, Of Bampnr 

Cecil Bernard OoCbneU 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Hajl Ksalm Mitha 

George Piideaux MlUet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremanttc 

Sir Qa-ud-dln Ahmed 

Major-Genera] Oharlea Henry Obwlo 

Sir MaharaJBlnib 

Sir David ViMb ^ 

Godfrey Cbartoa Denham 
U.-Col. Cbarles JoeeiA Wlndhsm 
fferbertOeOffe Chick 
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i ne inaurn uraers. 


Lt. Oot. OliAfln Henry Dndley Eyda 
OoL Oscll John Lyon AUuieofi 
B«o Behftdnr CihtmtM Hnrltol Setolved 
7oto Hormen Tijlor 

KIuud Bebndtir Serdnr Dio MataemoMd Kban 
lAghari 

Mi^or DotielM ItaritMll Straight 


Matthew Hunter 

Sir J<dw Tartton Whltty 

Moeee Ifordeeal Simeon Oobbay 

Unjor-Qemriil Sir Bobert Chariot llaeWatt 

Oeocge Farli Dlok 

]Jeot,-OoL Viliam John Keen 


Oapt. M. W. Ftrewoll 
Major John Bertram Onnlille 
0(4oael Wtlliam Montague KUM 
Baja Sir Venganad Vaendeva Baja Arargal 
HaJOT’OenJ. Jamet Jaokeon 
Chnrtopher Addama-WlUlamt 
Hammett Reginald Clode Halley 
Bobert Tbomai Dundee 


Reginald Oeorgs Kilby 

Bobert Bgerton Porvet 

Arthur Bradley KetUewell 

The Hon'ble Eal Bahadur Lala Bam Baran Uaa 


Hugh Aylmer Thornton 
Oharlee Stewart Mlddlemlta 
Major Frederiok Newman White 
Sir John Loader MaSey 
William Nawton Maw 
John Edward Webster 
Major A. Q. J. Maollwalno 
Ool. T. O. Peaoooke 
Ueut.«Ool. B. J. MoUIkhi 
T homaa Avery 

Captain 81r Krnext HuddloEon 
U.-Ool. J, W. B. Merewether 
Lt.>Ool. Ambroae Boxwetl 
Major William Qlllltt 
O. B. Power 
Sir Reader Bullard 


U.>Ool. B. L. BagMmwe 
U.-Ool. A. K. Bawllne 
A. J. W. Kltohln 
W. H. Coutte 

Ool. Weetwood Norman Hay 
Iieat.-Oolonel Sit Ralph Qrlfflth 
Oharlea Franela Fitxdi 
Dr. M. Y. Yonng 
Sir PhUip Hartof 
^lg..Uenl. H. A. Young 
Brig deni. W. R. R. Dtokaon 
Ool. William Rdmniid Pye 
IA.-OOI. S. M. Riot 
Ool.C. Q. Stokea 
Ueut-Oot. K. fl. OUleU 
Oommander B. a Wither* 
Ltont-OoL Bdmnnd Walter 
Pranolt Syhreater Orlmaton 
VIoiQc Bayley 
Joiui DUton Flynn 
OoL Bhatto Longfleld Qtaalor 
Sidney Robert HlgneU 
Sir James MaoKenna 
BdwaxdUatnr ^ 


Lt.-Gol David Watm tfntlierlaiid 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Ooithwaite 
Lt. Hilary Lnshlngton Holman-Hunt 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krlebna Rao Lnxman 
Paonaakar 

Oolonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Ool. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle FUklngton 
Lt.-OoloDel David Lockhart Bobertaon Lorlmer 
The llon'ble Lt -Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad 
AkbarKhim 

Eiaaldar Major Mnhl-nd-dln Khan, Bardar 
Bahadur. 

Sardar Poo ran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj -Qtm, 
QIrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt ’Col. 

Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.’Col. 

Oapt. Philip Jamea Qrlffltbs Pipon 

Capt. OccU Sutherland Waite 

Air Vioe-ManhxU Sir David Munro 

Reverend William Bobert Park 

OoL Francis WUllam Plrrie 

Oapt. Hubert Mokenale Salmond 

U.>Col. Felix Oswald Newton Meli 

Lt.'Col. Seaborne Qntbrle Arthur May Moens. 

Major Harold Blohard Patrick Dickson 

Brig.’Oeneral Henry Owen Knox. 

(’hariea IlowiaU Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridget Phllby 

Ueut -Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Ueut -tV)!. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sir Peter Henry Clutter buck 

Sir James Donald 

Sir William Woodword HomeU 

Lt.'Col. Bawa Jlwan Slngb 

Arthur William Botham 

U.-001. William Byam Lane 

Alexander Langlev 

Lt.*Col. Henry Smith 

Ool. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry OoddJngton Brown 

Lt.’Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.>Ool. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

LleoL-Col. Edward WUUam Otoriea Noel 

Lleat.<Ool. J. R. Dariey 

LlottL-Col. J. Q. Goodenouidi Swan 

Major diaries Fraser Mackiwalw 

LL-Col. John Iiat 

Uent-Ool. WUUam David Henderson Stevenson 

Major John Gordon Patridi Oameron 

Jamea Lnlrd Kinloch 

Major AHied Jamea Hnghea 

Sir Claude Frmam de In Fosae 

WUUam Frederick Holms 

Sir Oeome Herman Oottler 

Thomaa Rmerson 

Sir Joena Ohoeal 

Oolonel Sir George Henry WIOIs 

UeoL-OoL Rmesk Atan Robert Newssno 

Bdward Oboriea Rytaad 

Ftmnols WUIam Bata 
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Sir Joto Bront jMtaoH 
OornuB Slush Sartfar Bahadur 
Kunwar Viikar Stash 
Sir NaMunranji Nanojl Wadla 
Ihili «aeiieral Bobert Oaorse Straogc 
Brhi.-G«Derai Ojnll Fmak Teatpler 
Ootooel Attrrd /oaoph Oaruaaa 
Ool. Herheit Aaiteii Smith 
LIflut.-Ool P. A. F Baroardo, 

Sir Arthur Oeofl MeWatters 
LtBnt.*Co|OQeI TteTh Heron 
Eodeiick Kornell Btemacki 
Col iflooy. Brigadier-General) Bobert Fox 
Sore bio. 

Col (Itony Brig •General ) A. B Hawley Drew 
Cohmel Herbert James Barrett 
Colond Harry John Mahon 
Co). F. W. Bagibawe 
Col. F. B. OeofclMsaa 
Lt -('ot Harold Whiteman WootUII 
Iiie«t.*Ool. Hfsrbert Urcnvlllr LoMt^uricr 
Ool. Boilo St. John Gilleiple 
Ueut Walter FeHoww Oowan UUelubit 
Lient.-Gol. the Lord Bethavenand Steotun 
LieuL-Co). George Mel^beraon 
Lieut. -Col Korroan fhntl Henry Scott, i w **. 
Col. W. B. J Scroggle. i.M.a. 

IJeut.’Col. Guy Sutton Bocooct 
Llent.*Col. Cuthbert Virian BItM 
Colin CaropbeU GarbeU 


MaJorvOeneralSlr Culhhert Sprawaon 

Li«at.-Col. H. 0. Piweoll 

Co). Sir John Wart 

Mator 0. F. Maophenon 

Lt.-CoI. F. 0, a Balfour 

CoL P. L. Bowen 

Sir Hubert Same 

H. F. Forbea 

Crt. 0. L. Paan 

Brigadier-Qonetm) H. Da a O’Grady 
Brigadler-Qeaeral J. lU Oaumon 
Hajor O. B. Hurray 
Sir Pumahottamdaa Thakurdaa 
Sir Bobert I> Bell 
lUI Bahadur Bala Bam 
Lieut -Col. H. 0. Baadon 
Lt.*Oo). H. 0. Bamea 
If. Clayton 

0 Be van Petman, Bar-at>Law 
V A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir Brglnalil Clarke 
H. H. Haloee 

HIr Ouraetll NowroJI Wadla 
Sir Brio THibmaD 
l>r. 1>. Clouaton 

Maharaja Hao Sir Jugendra Narayan Hay 
Col. Sir Blcliard Noedham 
Sir Joeia Croeby 

1 Sir Charlea Innea 

I*. P J. Wndulionee 


! 


Lleat.-Col. Wyndham Madden Plerpolnt Woo<l Captain K. I. M. Bariott 


John Brown Sydney Thubron 
I.. 8. Steward O’Malley 
Jameti George Jouninga 
Sir Kflward Cook. 

Ctuiatlan Tiudall 
Arthur Innea Mayhew 
Sir Auatlo Low 

Lieut.'Coi. Andrew Alexander Iivtue 
Hubert Wgby Wataoii 
Lteot.>Col. John Teller Calvert 
Sir Beraard D’Oiler Barley 
Thomaa Beed IHvy Bril 
Walter Fraocia Perree 
Bertram Berealord Oamaaton 
Llebt.-Col Jcdui Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Sldnoer 
Major-General Bicbard Stukeley St. Jerbn 
lJettt. tXil Sir Sunley Paddon 
William Alfred fiae Wood 
John Carlo« Kennedy Peteraon 
TJLm tuTni. Andrew Lorla Chartea McCormick 
Zieat.-Cof. J. a Laroont 
CBpt.niarlfa James Cope Keod^ 

Muhammad Afaal Khan, Saedar Bahadur, UetU.- 

Sir Brneit Albert Sermour Ben 
Brigadier Franelt Bichart Boutter Gervera 
Albert Harkm Stiver 


Col. P. L. O’Bell 
, (^>1. G. U. Jolly 
i Major A. P. Manning 
; Major Sir Henry Tyler 
i(’ol If. W. Bowen 
Ool. J. B. Keogh 
Col. A. It Fry 
' Crd. A. V. W. 

' Lloiit -Col. h. K Gilbert 
I tX)l W. D. A. Koya 
: Lleut.-Col. W. M Andemon 
(Vd (IVnipv Hrlg.oHer)C do U Clirtotoplwr 
I Major F. M. Oarpemiale 
, Col A. H. Chcnevl* Trench 
I Lt •( ol. L. F. Haider 
I U.>CoL C. G. Lloyd 
I Major R Marrs 
«k>lonrl Sir G. Evana 
Lt -(^,1 8. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir B. Boubam-Cartor 
Ool. J. H. HowrII Jonea 
Major-General W K Wilson- Johnston 
C^l W. B. DockrUl 
U -Co! 0. M. O’Borke 
Bear- Admiral C. E. Waaoo 
Bear- Admiral 0. Mackenzie 
Lleut.-Col J. B. Hanafln 


OoLW W. Olemeaba, LMA > Llcuu-Col. J. B. Jawsoo 

Major-General Sir Jamea Graham j Boo. XJeot. Mehr Moha mm ad Kluw Slntar 

iSJSSSSl K. M. Britan 
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Ool. E. K. P. Doltofta 
Brigadier W. L. J. Carey 
lieut>Oc^. Sir John Cherry 
Brlg.-Genonl H, II Cook 
Brigadier B. O. HoU 
Lieiit.>Ool. D. B. Hewitt 
Major L. Hlncb 
Ooi. 0. HodsIdmoD 
Lleiit.*Ool. Q. Howsoo 
Uent-Coi. E. M. KJrkbope 
Cot. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Major C. N. Moberif 
M. P. Kewnham 
Sir Loola Stuart 
Lleuts-Ool. J. W. Wataon 
Ueat.-Col. H. N. Young 
Col E. L. Mackenzie 
Col. 0. M. Watney 

Ueaaalder Khan Sahib Bltdar Uoliadur Uablbur 
Bahman Khan 

I<leut.*C-ol. George Stuart Doiiglaa 
MaJor>Gonoral Onarka Edwwd Edward-Coltina 
Major>GonI Hugh Edward Hordon 
Major Harold Bcrridge 
Col. M.B.W Nightingale 
The Hon’bte Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Bandar 
Singh MaJItbla 
Sir Henry Moncrie/I Smith 
Sir Froderlok St. J. Gcbbio 
Khan Bahadur I'lr Bakah Wnlad Mian 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 
K. W. Wood* 

Iileat.-Col. V. A. Smith 
R. 8. Troup 
Sir AlQ\aiKl('r llrt hiior 
Sir George Anderaou 

Ha|or<Genoral Sir Barry ('hrlstophcr T> Her j 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 


MaJ.-Genl.C. Hudaoo 

Lleut.-OoL D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, Li 0 ut,-Coi. 

LieoL-Colooel Philip Bykea Murphy Buriion 

Sir Ohariea Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomae Caudwlck 

Harry Wllilam Maclean Ivet 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Licut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt James 

John Tudor Uwynn 

Llent.-Col Frederick O’Klnealy 

Licut. Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Lieut*Col. Lionel Augustus Grirastou 

Lt. Genl Sir Sydney Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vanx 

Hugh Citarles Sampson 

Edwin John Butler 

VIoxander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadlba MerwanJI DaUl 

Narayen ftlalhar Joshl 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Prank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Llout.-Ool. Henry Warwick II Hus 

Lt-Col Frederick Lawrence Gore 

C«d Alexander Henderson Bum 

Ooi. Charles Huroid Amys Tuck 

Brigadier Uotiry George Young 

Colonel Sir Edward Scott Wortldogtoa 

.loUu Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Vlexauder Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

Sir James Oowiishaw Smith 

Jolui Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh -Kynafton Briscoe 

Lieut-Col Henry Biwrs Nevlll 


General Sir OvtU Norman M mnllen 
General Sir Harry Ikauchanvp Douglas Baird 
Ooi. Horry Dixon Packer 
Lhtut-Ool. John Frauda Haswell 
OoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 
Lieut *001. Duncan OgUvte 
lA.-Coi. Sir James Scott i^keaUdy 
Lt.-Ooi. Ghidrkss Edward Bruce 
Coi. Alexander Frederick Bsbonau 


Major-General Bonjornlu liobbii Deare 
Ooi. Lewis Maoolosfleld Hnlb 
LIuut -Col. Llonei Edward Lau.: 

James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francis Popys Bennie 
Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
tloxonder Carmichael Stewart 


Ookmel Qampboll Oufflu 

W. 0. Benouf 

Lt-Ool. Sir Ralph Vcriiey 

B. O. 8. ShuUiowortb 

Lt,-Col. 0, B. A. Bond 

0. M. Hutchinson 

UouV-Col, air Frauds Uumphrys 

Major F, W. Gerrard 

81r Balph Pearson 

0. T. Allen 

0. B. La Touche 

OoL 0. B. B. PeaiiQli E3rwaa Blaoquold 
OapA. B. J. Calvdey Hordern 
John Oomyn Hlggtos 
John Henry Hutton 
John Brown Manhall 


Lieut.-Col. Sir OlAiidoo Turhervttla Daukes 
Col, H. R Crosthwalt 
Col. B. H. Payne 


Ooi. C. B. B. i^le 

Ooi. B. C. W. Ooway-Oordoo 


[ Adrian James Bobert Hope 
1 John WUioughby Moores 
I Major Kenneth Oswald Qoldl*- 
ISdward Francis Thomas 
Edward LnUtdl Moysey 
Sir Tbomaa Stewart Maopborsoo 
MauugPo Hla 
Arthur Oamphell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja ManiloU Singh Boy 
Khan Bahadur Sir Nasarvaaji Hwmasjt Chokay 
Lawrence Morley Stubbe 
Ookmd Bobert St. John Hickman 
Limit.-Ool, lOchael Lloyd Fextat 
lievett Maokeuile Kaye 
Oomoo Jonathan Webster Mayae 
Walter Swain 
Cyril James Irwin 
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G[<ff«oe M*tOB Hftytvood 

IJeQt.-Co}. the Hoooarable Pleie Walter Legh 

Alexander Shirley Montgonienr 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdleh Prasad 

Ueot ‘Col. Andrew Thomas Qage 
Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexj^er Leeie 
Ueot'Col Henry Bose 
('Aptain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred nw^ton 
Sir Arnold Albert Mosto 
Abdur JUheem 
John Arthur Joucs 
Major Henry Ik ncdlct Fox 
William SUntlall 

Khan Bahadur I.Jwan Sir Abdnl Hamid 
Kao Bahadur Thakiir llarl Hiiigh 
\V. Alder 

I. K. MarUn 

Lt.-Col Sir Blchanl Cb^movlx Trench 

E. O. B. peel 

F. F Sladen 

A, F. L. Braync I 

C. O. BameU | 

lA -Col. C. Hunter I 

MaJ -OenI Sir Bobert McCarrlson j 

E K Sir Harry Haig 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mohanimad Daxlnllah Sahib 
The Hon'ble Sir Ih^glnald MaxwcU 
Major I) P. JohuHlone 

Kban Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
The Right Rev. G. D, Baroe 

J. Kverahed 

C. A. H. Townsend 

K. W. Lepb 
J.C. Ker 
F. F. Blon 
P.8 Keelan 

OolonolW.M Coldetreaiii 

C. W. Owyniio 

B B.Ewbaok 

Brimant Jagdoo Rao Puar 

Manlvi Sir NUam-ud-Dln Ahmed 

P. O. Rogers 

C. W.Dunn 

B. E.Olbeon 

Col G.H. Russell 

Sir Hugh Byard Clayton 

B. W.P.Slms 

Manng Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W.T.M. Wright 

Lt.- Co\ Sir G. R. Hoarn 

M. B. W. Jones 

Major-General B. Heard 

U. Mojnmdar 

P. E. Perdval 

1^0. Clarke 

r,lf. Knox 

1. Coman Smith 

Major G C 8 Black 

Sir John Ewart 

B. Venkatapatblrajn Cam 

F, Young 

IPiao Ba hfd»e Sardar Asi^r All 


A. W Street 

B. B. Thaknr Mangal Singh 
Sir Alexander Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 

Colonel 0. H. Benslcy 
T. O, Rutherford 
LleuL-Colonel K. C. G Haddock 

F. Anderson 
Lt.-CoL 0. K. Daly 
H . Calvert 

IT. Me 

Kai Bahadnr Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Ual Bahadur SulchamayaCliaudhurt 
nitran Bahadur T lUngarharly nr 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jaw ahir Singh 
Major Sardar, Waslrxada Sir Illnsam-ud-Dln 
Bahadur ^ 

Khan lUhadur Sir Shah Hawns Khan Bhutto 
Lloiit.-Col. B. r. Wltaon 

G. R. Thoraan 
n. TIreman 

A. D Ashdown 
i T. H. Morony 
0. W. Uoyd Jones 
! H. A Crouch 
W. Uaskoll 
D. G. Harris 

UoutcnaDi-OoloDel C. A. F Illognton 

sir Raymond Iladow 

LluUt -Col. Sir WalU r Smiles 

Lk’Ut.-Ool J A, Brett 

l.lCHt,«Col H R Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan ...... , 

Khan lUlmdur QaxI Sir Aslsuddln Ahmad 
Sir Oscar Do GlanvUlo 
Col. 8 U K Nicholas 
Kauhltmlh Hhriram Jatar 
Sahlbzada Abdul Majid Khan 
E R Foy 
B A CbUlDS 
1 Sir Rlcliard Maconacblc 
P, Hawkins 
Sir (ktrleUm King 
Sir Patrick Kelly 
B H. Klsrh 
P D AaooU 

Lieut.-Col Sir Bernard RoUly 
11 S. Crosthwalte 
Llciit.<CoL R U. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
F. W. Sodmerson 
The Bcv. A. B. Brown 
Sir Ramaswanil Srinivasa Sarma 
iSIr PMward Kealy 
IT R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 
I Sir MUl-s irvlng 
Col K. V. Kukday 
A. H. W. Bcntlnck 
H. L L Allanson 
Sir Olrja Shankcr Bajpal 
W H.A. Webitter 
lUl Bahadur H K. Baha 
J. C. 15. Drake 
Ueot.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Cot D.G. Snndeman 

H. J. Bbablta 
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Hardar Kir V A Khan 
A. L, Covemton 


P. 8. Burrell 
BIr Howard Denning 
W. B. Brander 
O. W. Hatch 
C U. Wills 
H, A. Lane 


K. 8, Framji 
Ool. W H Kvans 
O. K PnwcHS 
F. Aimltofle 


Lieut -Col A. (> Tanrook 
fJol II L Hftinrhton 
Lieut -f'ol 11 1> Marshal 
H D. O Uw 


E W Hanson 
H H Wllklofuin 
Lieut -f’ol J W Tomwal 
E, I) Ansteod 
D. Milne 
W. E<Khe 

CEaudharl Blr ('hhnju Earn 
Sir John Fraser 


Lt*('oi J (’ II Leicester 
0 W (! I’^rson 
J N (hipta 
O. E Hfjanies 
H. (! Liddell 
Sir Joseph HinlUi 
Sir Dlghy Drnke-Brockinnn 
D M Stewart 


E. LIttlohalles 
J A. Baker 

Lt -(’ol. E W Macdonald 

O. B Whitworth 

Ool L D K Ix'nfostej 
J K Armstrong 
E. J. Hirst 
F P V Oompert* 

Major A G Tresldder 
lA-Col A F E Lumhy 

P. L Ordo 

Eai Baliadur Jaimk Singh 
Dlwan Bahadur T K Mehta 
A. G. Glow, I 0 « 

Sir Alan Hultert Lloyd, i o 8 
A. T Stowcll 


Colonel C 0 Palmer 

J. Hestett, 1 0 8 
G. T. Boag, I o B 

Lt 'CoJ 0. L. Dunn, i u s 
A. E. Asthury 
Sir John Johnson, i o b 
C ol. GET Erskine 
Lleat.-C4>l E. O Ctiaraier 
E. H. Berthoud, l 0 s 
E. A Horton 
W. H Dosia 
Sir G, Morgan 

K. B Ohrnig 


Q. G. Dey 
J. 0, Beasley 
A. K. Gilllat 
E. H. BeckeU 


T. B. Copeland 
P. G. Arnould 
Bir Charlton Harriaon 


Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. E. Coupland 
W 8 Hopkyns 

Major-General W £ C Bradfteld 
Lt-Col L Cook, 

Lieut -Col. G I) Frankln 

Colonel E E Will 

Lt-Col J Ounnlngliam 

G E C Wakerteld 

lUl Baltadur Sir B.adrldas Goenka 

F»r H G Bol^erta 

T M Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 
G Mac worth \oiing 
H A B Vernon 
J V. Djer 
Wllllnm Ma^es 
(’otonH Sir Charles Brlerlv 
J M n Brench 
II A E Dehra 
N N Gangulee 
Lieut -f olonel yt G Neale 
Jileut -Colonel L E L Bin-nc 
t Sir John Buthcrford I>aln, i r fe 
F H l‘«Mrn)c\ Whltincstall 
Lieut -Colonel R K Wright 
Lieut -» 'olonel H H Broome 
J A Mndan, i a 8 
K W H HndUi 
B S Flnlow 
Mr W'alter Beott 
Sir Henry Holland 
l> G Ul 

Lt-Col IT E N Pritchard 
Ktian llahadiir Kntuh-ud Din Ahmeil 
Major General U W Antitoin 
P C Tallents 
F A iluinilton 
C A Jh’ntle\ 

J Coatmun 

!• W Marsh 

J G Arheflon 

J 1) V Hodge 

C^ikmel A II Palin 

Lt -C^I D Pott 

F J Playmen 

TALK O'Connor 

HIb Excellency Sir lY.ancis Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J McGlasluin 

M liea 

J HonnaHjl 

Diwan Baliadur G N CTettl Garu 

Lt-tol R J W He.alc 

M B Cameron 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

H K Sir Maurice Hallett 

J Clague 

Col O W Eom 

W' 8 Jannyavala V N. Garu 

T Sloan 

R. G Grieve 

S Walker 

M. Webb 

U L Newman 

Lleut-Col WT. V Coppinge 

Sir Bryce Burt 

IA.-C 0 I A. F. Hamilton 

J.L.8ale 
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Lt-Col J. C Horo 

B. li. Tejm Stngh Mnllk 

B B. Ke«ho W Brahma 

K B Sardar llaBmn Ktnn Ourrhani 

Major-Oenl (5 Tato 

0 Kaula 

F B P Ix>rf 

F (' Pft\Ty 

F F B rjinnncr 

Colonel W J PowtlJ 

K It Hlmp«on 

F 11 Purkle 

B K Bau 

Sir fJeorpe Toltrnimm 

K B Perry 

LI f'ot H R Bufton 

Lt -Col 11 H MeCinn 

Lt-Col .7 J T MadCnIplil 

Brit; C II llaawell 

C W E Arhuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Hlnikli AImIuI Azir 

L Manon 

Majors P Williams 

Tl M Slatham 

M llatnaHwaJiil 

11 T Buw'll 

(i K Dain 

8ir John inxlliead 

Sir Walter Booth <Jra>ch 

Sir Eyre Cordon 

Sir Willlnin Alexatidei ( fwt»Tinc' 

(} F S ColMlw 
A Cufw«*|lw 
i A Sw<'enev 
Bear Admiral II Bojc# 
fllr William StainiM’ 

B V. L Bln«at^- 

U Col J It J T^rroll 

M L PuHrhhu 

F H Burkitt 

F T Jonea 

Colonel H C Manders 

Major T W Keen 

C F Strlekland 

(nl (} II B Hnlland 

Bnl B-ihadur Sir Seraj Mai Itapna 

C H Hpenee 

B N Be 

F C laemonper 

Major -Ceneral I M Matme 

B. H WUllaniflon 
A Master 

J B Brown 
F W Stewart 
H R PaleUl 
J A I>aw»on 
G A ShlUldj 
G T H Hardlntre 
Ral Bahadur P C l>atta 
A. W W. Mackle 
A. € IladeiKHh 

Khan Bahadur Nawah MuzuRar KltAn 
H, B I'ate 
A McKerrol 

C. A. MAtrolin 


lA-Ool. Blr Franeia BhdnMrdine 
J A. Thorne 
A Monro 
P C. Bamford 
Lt -C<d F. (' lipmple 
LL-(V>I H C. Garbett 
II Shanka Ban 
J A. Pope 

('aptalu H, A. B Blfthy-Bcate 
H B Wetliorin 
W S Fnmer 
t' G (lienevlx Treneh 
L t Coh'iimn 
' lUl Bnlmdnr P C Boae 
Audi Sheikh MAhmiidhhat Abdulluhluit 
(f Zaw Pe 

Sir Miilminmad Vamln Khnn 
C C BlKwfta 
.1 T l>ono%on 
II R Gould 
sir John Frederhk Hall 
^ T llolllns 
C T Brett 
n 0 A lawther 
I \ C J Bailey 
W. N. P Jenkln 
sntBh Chandra Gu]>ta 
hoiineth Samuel Fltrc 
{ BIjay Kuijuir Baau 
! Huitald Stuart Burn 
I Gliaiutidar All Ktmn, i r H 
Harold Graham, I o a 
Frank Burton Learh, I r i 
1 Harold Aruvll Watwin, i o a. 

Heiir\ Ahrahora Guldwiy 

Alfre<l Krneat MaUdaa, I o a 

John Ploraon Bulkeley, I K a 

Allan Arhuthnot Taiio Boberta, i c B. 

lobn William Smyth, i o a 

Glaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Klian Bahadur .lamahedji Bajanji VaehlM 

Satyendra Natli Boy, t.ci a 

Arthur Beataon Hold, I o a 

Thomaa Jamea Youiu BoxhurKh, 1 n,8, 

l.h'ut -Col John Moriaon, I M.a. 

Sir Theodore Jamea Taakur, i.t) a 
EnKlm*er-Captaln William Arthur WlUlama 
Vorman Llndaay Sheldon 
Edward Cliarlea Stuart Baker, o n k 
I^ hl Karim Hydcr 
Major-General Nell (Tuirlca Bannatvne 
Alma LatlR, o B E , I c J 
Toro Llater, I o a. 

Claude Henry Oldnoy 

Tliomae Joaeph Alexander Craig 

Sir Robert Daniel Richmond 

Colonel Harry Maicotro Mackeiutle, i m P, 

Edmund Jamea Rowlandion 

Kolanci Oraham Gordon, i c a 

Jolin Henry Darwin, i o a 

(;aptaln Mathew John Clarke 

Sam Charter Mould 

Gumnath Venkateeb Bewoor 

Lleiit.-Col Walter Edwin Beaeley 

Hugh Dow, I o,i. 
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Ktm Bahadur NabI Bahadi Muhammad Husain 
BJum Bahadur Bhoh Muhammad Yohjra 
DhaojlbhAl Hormnsjl Mohta 
Allan Macleod, i.o.s. 

Bam Chondr^ i o.s. 

Maj. 'Oenl. William Charles Huahan Fontor/ 

i.M.a. 

Sir James Braid Taylor, i c s 

Charles Lyall Philip, i o.s 

Captain Bardar Sir Sher Mohammad Klian 

Edmund Nloolaa lUandy, i c s 

Noel JamM Ilonuhton, i o fi. 

Kir (Tbarles Ccrakl Trevor 

Oolonol John Norman Walker 

JJ«ut.-C>)l. Bobert Bmfnnl Soymonr Sowell 

Lieut.-Ool. Arthur Henry Kyre M(«wo 

Lieut *001. Charles Tornuco Cliloho]e-l*lowden 

Kduar Stuart liofTey 

Vivian Aufpistus Short 

William Duncan MaoCroehr 

Ool. JMviil Solton Johnston 

Harold Biley Roe 

Hugh Osorgo llawlinson 

John Oordon Cameron Scott 

Bal Bahadur Pandit Sir Seotta Prasad Baipai 

Eal Baliadnr Ablnash Olmmlra Baiiarji 

David Keith Cunniaon 

U.-Ool. J. L. B. Weir 

E. 0. Gibson 

N. N. Auklesaria 
W. B. Brett 

O. 8t. Loger Tnyen 
Brigadier K H. Anderson 
J. H. Adam 

H P. Thomas 
T. P. M. O’CoUaghan 
J. Davidson 


Vloo-Admlral L G E Crabbe 
Lt -Col. J. McPherson 
J. de Qraair Hunter 
D. H. C Drake 


A. G. Loach. 
Sir David Mock 


Lt.-Ool. H. P. R Childers 
Lt.-Col. B. J. D. Colvin 
B. S. Purssell 


Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 

Khan Bahadur K. J. I'etigara 

Sir Alan Green 

Bir Jamsedji Duggnn 

A. J. Leech 

H. iL Shiroore 

A. 8. Hands 

Major T I. Stevenson 

A. J. Baisman 


J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 


H. K.BCr H. J.Twynam 
J. Prasad 


Brigadier G A Hare 
Sir Narslnga Bau 
L. H. Greg 
J. R. T. Booth 


Sir Charlea Oldtham 
L. H. Colson 
B. E. Bussell 
N. Fltamaurloe 


The Hon’bk) Mr A. O. lothlan 
U -Col. G. L. Betham 
Bai Bahadur Dlsran G. Nath 
Major W B. Hay 

0 E 8. Fairweather 
Lt.*«ol. A. D. Steaart 
Colonel B N Chopra 
Lt-Col B T Lawrence 
K G. Mitchell 

W D Croft 

ICh.'in Bahadnr M. N Mehta 
Kiian Bahadur Shaikh Wahid uddin 
Baja Bahadur Janohir Singh, Raja of Sorangar 
llnim Slirl Hiliatra Salji, Thakore of 
Kndana 

H C (Jreenflold 

J W KeUy 

BrlRidlerll S Scott 

Major Nawftb Sir Ahme<l Nawat Kluvn 

H M Hood 

It N Gilchrist 

1 K Canning 

Capt E U. Daugllsh 
J M. Blackwood Stuart 
1 P K Altchlson 


ColonelJ A 8 Phillips 
F, 'J' de Monte 
W McRae 
Capt A. W Ibboteon 
A J Mainwaring 
Major Q. V. B Gillian 
Major H H Johnson 

U. -Col H II King 
A D Oordon 

E L. Morriott 
8 H Blgsby 
J Matthal 
V A 8 Stow 
sir M llllam Roberts 
A F Stuart 

U-Col Sir Donald Field 

Bal Baliodur Daya Ham Sahni 

Sardar Oongadliarao Narayanrao Mnsumdar 

R G McDowall 

Col A. J. G. Bird 

V. Tymms 
F.J Waller 

M R. Biclmrdson 


B C Prance 

L G L. Evans 

Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari 

I M Stephens 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 

R. M Souter 


Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Binba 

Colonel E. S. Phipeon 

Ctdonel A B. Beddow 

C. O. Barber 

Pbanindra Nath MRra 

A. D Crombie 

Major H. J. Rloe 

R. B. MacJachlar 

J G. Laithvaite 

O. K. Davidson 

T. C. Crawford 


K. B. Darabshsh Edaljl Naosrwala 
Dewan Bahadur N. A. aopaiBswBail AyfanfST 
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c, r. w»t«riwi 
J. r. HltcfaeU 
Brigadier A H. R Dodd 
Brigadier D O^Iry 
Brifi^ier H B, Tucker 
W. W. Snuurt, i.c.8. 

F. W- Robertaon 

J. S Thomaon 
R. M. Macdougatt 
F. M. Khairgat 

Major Sir Henry Howard 
Col C. K Vlnoa 
R. Sanderson 
Col A II H Muir 
Capt A G. MoDdcrcil 
C M Trl\cdi 
R H Uutcitincs 
Lieut -Col B Higliatn 
Lieut. -Coi G IhUyail 
Capt. O F Hall 
R F Miidie 

K. Sanjiva Row 
C. T. Letton 

S N GupU 

Major MaharaJ Kumar AniarjiUiugh oI 
Kapurthala 
Major W E Maxwell 
R C Bristow 
J Foarllcld 
JAB Grier 

Kluiu Ikiltadur Tajinulatticdklian ut Ikidreslii 

(’ol 8 G 8 UauKtiton 

J Bartley 

W W. Nlml 

C K Rbodes 

8 C. Qtiosh Maulik 

Brig. Frederick Dlcklu'i 

A A. MoCiuKiklilMitchiii 

£ P Hurlu 

P T MansOeid 

U -Col H F W. Paterson 

R a. Allan 

H. A Hyde 

W E Q Bender 

8 P Varina 

U P V.Towncnd 

U-Ool G. W Anderson 

C D Rae 

Lt.-Col. W Ross Stewart 
C. C. Ingils 
U.-Col M Wylie 
K A Wrai'.:lit 
U.-Col. R S Aspinall 
H Dippio 
A. Alkman 
J. Gairos 
A A L, Flynn 
J. W Gordon 
V F Gray 
H. W. Hogg 

Baja Indaxjlt Pratap Bahadur Sahl 

Bai Bahadur Lala Jal Qopal Purl j 

U. Kyaw Zaa 

U.-Cal. MaharaJ Kahar Slnghjl 
Sami Muthiah Mudallyar I 

U.-O 0 I. Hugh Poynton Badlev ! 

The Hon’^ Mr. Justice Machraj Bhawani 
tautaker Nlyogl 

E. M. Jeaklns * 

Thaker 8hrl Ptattiiainbji TakhaUhiltjt of 


G. K Darling 

H. D. Dalai 

H. C l«rlor 
i) Gladding 
ir. F. Knight 
W 8 I^wn 
Ool. B. B Butler 
Coland L B Grant 
A N J Harrison 
It..Col C deM WoillKjrno 
Lieut • Coi. J. Rausfurd 
W. L C. Trencli 

Coionol W 8 Ponder 
M 8. Jayakar 
A D. K. Dimdas 
l> Roy noli 
L II Kirkness 
! .Major C G i‘rli>r 
W li D CtwtHir 
iA -(;k>l J. J. Harpor-Nuison 
II 8. Oump 

Diwan Bahidur Madura Ualasundarara Kayudll 
Qaru 

Naveab Khusru Jung 
T Guaylo 

Kluiii Baha4iiu' Maulvl \sliul Haque 

V L tkirflckl 

II C A 8 lioloirt 

F L Bray no 

il H. Craw 

11 K KIrpalani 

Brig A L M. Alolcjiworth 

Brig J do L (kinry 

U-Col R Prinoo 

I. 1 -(;ol R C K. Scltoiiiborg 
O. M Marlin 

il G. Denncliy 

\ C DiVics 

r 1) Ih'shinukb 
C (1. Kreke 
t' £ Jones 
thplnintlfl t'orser 
U -tkd R E. k'iuwurdow 
i* C Urglll 
I> Penman 

lUia BIremira Bikraiu Singh 
A 11 Uyard 
A C. Woodhouso 

Roo Bahadur T. 8 Venkaiaraman 
It L O. Garrett 

J. Montcath 
G C Ratiwty 

Roi Babariur K. L. Barua 
Brigadier R. 8. Abbott 
Brigadier P. W. L. Broko-8miih 
Brigadier H. M. Barrows 
Brigadier W. K. Kiduor 
J FBIaklsUm 
E C. Ansorge 
J D. Penny 
D. Macfarlaoe 
G. M Roes 
A. A. Waugh 
J. R Blair 
Col. J. Taylor 

Group Captain W. H. Oottomley 
Goi. C. A. Boyle 
J M.Dottoi^ 

U.-Cc4. 0. F. J. Fatonon 
F. Ware 

U.-CQI. A. B. J, a McDowdl 
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B. A. O. Perkin 
D.Hedy 

lA.*Ool. J, do Ia Hay Gordon 
W. B. G. Smith 
V. K.Bm 
F. S«yer« 

Lt.-Col. C ITeweonib 
Lt.-C)ol. n. H. Candy 
Khan Bahadur Maulvl Abdul Aziz 

O. H. Brtetow 

S.H. Y. Ottlatiain 
Major A. E. Cartmei 

B. M. SuUivan 

C. W. Ayora 
IS.Huir 

J. J. 0. Patonon 
M. Set 

L. a. I*innell 

B. U. Dobaoii 
Kajor-Genonil P. S. UUla 
J. C Farmer 

A. G. nilUlpa 
A. 3. Baal) 

P. J. U Stent 
A. J Hopkinwrn 
U-Col O T. Flrther 

C. W. B Norman.! 

Lt.-Col. F.A Barker 
Col. W. B L J/)nC 

Group Captain M HcuUoiiiuu 
C. F. Bell 

M. O’Brien 
A. Vipaii 
A, Gordon 

U.-Ooi. B. V MarUu 
H. Qromfleld 


A lt.HacEwon 
T H G Stamper 
¥ K. Grtet 
II B Montgomery 
.1 1) Anderbou 

Bat Baliadur Purshotam Lali Bhawan 
Malor-(ieiiera! Normau Methuen Wilaon 
I) N Strathie 
I I* rank B'Souza 
Fazal Ibrahim EahlmUxda 
, lUJa Dunm Sinuli ol Banliat 

(Temjwrary Br!«»dler) Pldilp Mortimer 
Col (Temporary Brl^'adier) E F 8. Dawaon 
, <1. 8 Butler 
I 1/ H Fawcue 
F B Waec 
, h. W Jardluc 
A L Blimey 
Panna T.all 
. K R VtotHi 
.f W Houltoii 
WlUiatu Burne 
11 8 Weir 

, JA -Col Wolrteh y dc liuga llaig 
, A C Hlley 
('apUiiii B M Phllby 
H B DuiiiikHtf 
lA-Col J B ilaix*© 

Lt -Col Cor.lon IbMll 
i I ( >('ol hi G Platte 
Lt -Col E W U'Uurwau bixN^au 
J, F GfUiilui(H 

Tbe Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 


M. W. W. M Yeatte. 

C U. Gadaden 

U.-Col. E. C Fletehrr 

Khan Bahatlm 8 N J, Ratna(;ar 

Lt.-Col. O T Burke 

Major t/'. G. Toi^good 

L. Gwen 

A. Whittaker 
Major H A. Barnes 
H. B. E. Boyaglau 

Dhran Bahailur P 1) Naralu Muaahlb Ala 
liBnt.-(\)l. D dc M 8. Fraser 

M. SIado 

M T. Coates 
A. do 0. WUllums 

Cokmel (TomjKirar) Brbjudler) G Edward 
Oolllns 

J. K. I'arkinson 
W. 0. Bible 
K H.J E Couidm. 

U.-Col. B. W, C Kubam 
H O. deCiUo 
H. 8. K Stevens 
C. B. B. Clee 
R. K Banerjee 
J. Bhandarl 

T. B. Sankara Alyar 

Oot. Stanley Van Ituren Lalnu 

U. >0<A. M S. Jatar 
T. A. Whitcitoad 
W. Grieve 

Brevet Lt-Od U. H Stable 
H, W. Walto 
G. 6. Bosnian 
Lt-Oot B. U, V. Hodge 


ThU Gtd«r was lustiluted on Jan. 1, Ik *8 
and for a like purpose with tbe siinutUncuusty 
' created Unler of the Indian Empire. U 
coush.is of the Quern. Ui© Queen Mother with 
! w>n*e Boyai I’rineetises, and the lemaie retallves 
I of Indian Princes or of pemoos who have held 
conspicuoua uffleeff In cunnecUoo with India. 
I Badue, toe EoyalC>pher In Jewriawlibtn an oeat 
surruounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
I to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
J white. Deslgi.atlon, tbe leUen 0. 1. 

I Sovereign of the Order. 

TUK K1NG<BMPBRGE OF IB DU. 

' Ladles of the Order (C. I.) 

Bcr Majesty Thu Queen 
, Ber Majesty Queen Mary 
' li. E H. tho I’riuecss Royal 
, H, It. H. Tho Duchess of Oluocestor 
H, E 11. Tho DucIm'SS of Kent. 

H R. H the lYlncose Ixwire Duebeasof Argyll. 
II R. U the l*rinceM Beatrice. 

H H. Priuceiw Helena Victoria, 

H H Prlnoesa Marie laiaise 
H M The Queen of Norway. 

. If. M. Queen Marie of Roumanta. 

Mary, Barooeca Klnk»a. 

H 11. Mabariwl Sahib Chimna Bat Gaekwar 

Lady George HatuUton 

Margaret, Dowager Baroneaa Ampihlti. 

\ Mary Caroline JDowager Cowntcaa of Minio. 

' Lady Victoria Pahricla Helena Ramsay. 

, Margaret Etreiuis Hannah, Msrdiioaeas of 
Crewe. 

1 Frances diarlottc, Vlroountesa Chdmsford. 
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MatIa AdeUld«, ICuchkHK’M ol WUIbi^oa 
Dorothy KTetyn Aomutii, VliootuitcM HaIUaz. 
PMBeto, Oottntesa of Lytton 
H. H. Sri pAdmanaiiha Sovioi V%ii€hi Dharm* 
Vardhinl lUia Ba]c<wari lljihar«nt ^tQ 
Lakfthnil Bai. Kaharanl Regent of Travaoeore. 
Margaret Evelyn, Viscounieas Goechan. 
Jeannette Hope, Baroni"^8 Binlwood. 

Udy Alt Shnh 

H 11 the Maharanl Bhatlsnjl Sri AJab Kanwarjl 
Sabeb, of Bikaner, 

Lady Beatrix Taylor Stanic) 

Doreen Maud, MarchtoneM ot Linlithgow. 
Doreen Qcrakilne, Barones* Braboume 


Indlaii Titles : Badles.— An aanognoement 
was made at the OomnaUoo Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badne sliottld be granted to 
present boldert and future reoiideiits of the 
UUe* nf * Diwau Bahadur *, * Hardar Bahadur*. 
* Khan Bahadur*, ‘Kai Bahadur*. * Bao Baba* 
dur *, * Khan Sahib *, * Rai Saiiib ' and * Rao 
Sahib*. Huheequently tbe following regula* 
tlons In reapret of tiiese decorations were 
iMUed —(1) The deooratloD to be worn by the 
holders of tbe title* above imtotioned shall be a 
badge or medalllun bearing the Kingi's efll|ry 
orownod and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a ive*-polnted star sarmonnted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or slUeld being of silver gill 
(nr the titles of INwan. Sardar. Khan. fUl and 
Rao Bahadur, and ot silrer for the titles ol 
Klian, Kai, and Rao Sahib. (2) Ths badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neok by a 
ribbon of one ineli and a half in width, which 
for tbe titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raland Kao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and tor the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Itno Salilb dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A iTess Bute l<«urd in November, 191 4, 
states: -oTbs Government of India have reeenil> 
had under oonstderatloB the qoesUon of the 
position in which ■OBlatgrM of Indian titles 
Mionld be worn, and have decided that they 
should he worn on the left breast fastened by 
a bfooefa, and not suspended roimd the n«»ck hy 
a ribbon aa prascribed la the ease of the 
badge Iteelf. When tha ndnlatnreeare worn In 
eonjnnetk» with other decorations they shnnid 
heplaood tamodlntely alter the Kalrard’Hlnd 
MmiaL 


bMHan DtettMoIsliwd Snnrict INdaL— Thisj 
medal waa la^iked on June 1907, by an 
Army Order pobUshed In Simla m a reward 
for iifiininissinnnil aon-cosninlasloned 
oaeers ol the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
Til and on the revene a laarel wreath eaelrel' 
Ing the words For IHstingiilsliMl Rervlas. The 
medal, 1| hidies tn dtametrr. Is ordered to be 
erorn Immediately to the right of all war medals 
snspendod by a red ribbon 1| in wide, with 
blue edges | In. wide. TM* medal may be 
eonferrad by tbe TIreray of India. 


ordnr of Hotil.— Thb reward of 
Valour was InstlDrted by tbe BL B. L Oo. In 
1U7, to reward neisonnl bravery wltbont any 
rafsnnm to Imsgib of aervfw or pmd oondnet. 


It la dlvMad Into thrae dassea ai>^ b awaidad 
to native oAmra and mao lor dbtln^Malwd 
oondnet tn the tekt. On the advanetmanl 
from one data to another the stark sorreadsnd 
to the Government, and Iho sttpeiior dOae 
snbetltoted, but la tbe event of Im death w 
the redptent hto rdadves retain the deoorailon. 
The order earrtes with It an tnoieaee of ono-lhini 
tn the pay of the redpteat, aad la the event of 
hb death the allowaaee b eonttnued to bb 
widow for three year*. The Ftret Olaea oon* 
sbte ot a sur ot eight pdnte, If In. In dtamatot, 
having In the rantre a ground of dnrk*bl«e 
onaaiei bearing ercaaod aworda in gold, wtdkln 
a gold dreie, and tbe Inecriptloo Reward fld 
Taiour, the whob being lurroonuted by two 
wreaths of laare] in gold. The Seeond Olaaa 
star b of attver, with the wreaths ot lautel in 
gold ; and the Third Clam entirely of sliver. 
The deonration Is suspended from a slntPb 
loop and bar ftom a dark-Mae ribbon It In. 
In width with red edge*, bearing a gdd or ailver 
buckle according to dam. 


Order of BrlUeli l«dlg.~-Thb ordar was 
Instituted at the sane dUM as the Order of 
Merit, to reward nadve oonmlmlottrd oflloera 
for long and faithful servlee In the Indian Amy. 
Since 1878, however, any person, Raropean or 
native, holding a coromjMKtn In a native repi* 
inent, became eliglbb for admissloii In the 
Order without reference to creed or colour, 
fhe ruvt Olaes oonabta ot a gold di^potnted 
radiated star 1| in. In dlauMter. The centre la 
occupied by a lion iUUatU sardont upon a 
ground of ilght*hlue enamel, within a dark'Moe 
bond insorlbed Order of British ludta, and 
eudrcled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are aitactied to the crown 
for susprnstou from a broad ornamental hand 
t*a In. In diairetor, through which the ribbon, 
onos blue, now red, b passed for auspensloo 
f'.im the neck. The Second Olaes is In. In 
dianoetcr with dark-btur enamelled centre 
there Is no rrowu on thto class, and the suapend* 
er b formed of an ornamantai gold loop. The 
reverse 1* plain in both dassea. Tbe First Class 
carries with It the tltb Sardar Babadar, and 
aa additional allowanoa of two rnpam a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 


ladian MarttorlMii Serviea MMtal.— Thb 
was Instituted on July 27to, 1S8S, and on recstpt 
of the medal the order states **a non-eMD' 
missioned oflflcer must sunvodaf hb Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal ” : but m 
iwing promoted to a oomxnbsloo he may retain 
tbe M. B, medal, but the annnity attached to 
it wUt cease. On the obverse b the dtadenwd 
bust of Q^o Victoria facing left, with a veil 
faUIng over the crown behind, endrrird by fbt 
tegmd Virtoiia Kabar'i'Hlnd. On tbe reverse 
Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing • wrrMb OV 
palm tied at tbe base, having a etar betieatb* 
hetwm the two wreaths b the Inecilptloa tor 
meritoriotts wrvkw. WfOiln tbe palm wraotb 
b the word India. Tbe medal. 1| tn.ln dtaaasbMr, 
b sospetiilrd from a scroll by meant of a fvd 
Hbbon 11 to. wide. The medab Imued duitog 
the reigns of Queen VtelOfla*e ettoeewoca bear 
on the obverse their bust tn proSto ulUl Iht 
bffBud altered to RDWAEDVS or GBOIIOm 
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The Indian Orders, 


TBE KAISAlUI-fllND MEDAL. 


ThJf <leeor»tloo wm lOiUtuted In IWO, ttw 
presinble to th« &oj»l Wnfimnt — wUeb 
wM Moeoded In 1001, 1912. 103S and In 10^ — 
b«tac M folio WH !-<'**WhereMWc, Uking into 
Oar Qnjmi oonilderaUon that then do not exist 
•deqiwte means wberebjr We can reward 
important and nsefni services rendered to I 
Us in Onr Indian Smplre to the ndvaneenMoi 
of the pnbllc loteresU of One said Kmptrs. 
and taklog also Into eonitileimiHen the ex- 
pediency of dlstlngnislilnfl sodi servioes by 
some mark of Oar Boyal lavoor: Now hw 
the parpose of atiatnnii an end so desirable 
as that of thus dtsUnnaisIdlajt snob scrvlrm 
aforesaid, We have InsMtated and created, 
and by ttiese presents for Us, One Heirs,' 
and Buooessors, do lostllute and create a 
new Decoration." The decoration Is stvied 
"The Kalsar-i-HItid Medal tor Pnbtle Ser- 
vice in India " and consists of three classes. 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
rstlou— in gold for the First Olassjsllvertor the 
se -on. I riass and In i'ronxe for tlie Third Glass— 
with the Royal (\>]3lu'r on one side and on the 
reverse the words " Kalsar-l-UInd tor Publle 
Service In India": It Is sospended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

BMipienU of tlio lit Dam. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampar 
Advanl, M. H. 

Alvar, Mr*. Parvatl AmmnI Gliandra rtekhsra 
Ajalgarb, llor Highiues tl»e Dowager MaharanI 
of Kamal Kiinwar 

Akatkot, Briniatl Tarabal Rani Saheb Biioosle, 
Rant it«Agcnt of 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J H. 

ANyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie MaUMa, W.D. 

Aloysla, Rev MotlierMary 
Amaichand, Hao Bahadur Raumnrayan 
Amar Nath 

Ampthlll, Margaret. Baroness 
Anardal, Shriraatl Sothanl 
Andeisoa, I. R. 

Anderson, The Rev. 11, 

Ankloasrla, J A. 

Ansiloe. r Stent 

Arbuthttot, MIm Margaret Cleotgliia 
Areher, Qeorgs BAmes 
AMiUm, Albori Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Ayyar. Avl, M. R. Ry. T 8 A R 
pigla, Bamnlwas 
Miss K. S. 

Ralrd-Smltb. J, R. 

Battour, Or. Ida 
Ball. Mia. B. 

Bandocawmlia, N. M. 

Banks. Mrs. A. K. 

Barber, Benfamln Rnsaell 
Batbnr, Bev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconeas J. B. 

Bare, Doctor RsUier Qtmson, ii.i>. 

Barnes, Major Rrmst 
Barton, Lady Bvelyn Agnes 
Bawdsn, Rev. S. O. 


Beadott, Mrs Mary O'Brien. 

Beals, Or. L H 
Bear, Mrs. Qeorglaaa Mary 
Beaty, Fraods Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Hiss Rmma Joaephtee 
Brekett, Miss G 

Bell, IA.-G 0 I Oiarlrs Thornhill 
Beaeon, DocUwfMlas) A. M 
Benson, Lady 

Bentley. Dr. Charles Albert 
Betterldgc Ml^^s H 

Bhandarl, Rai Bahadur Captain B. B M 
Shore. Lady M. W. 

Blkanei, Maharaja of 
BllUmoria, Bastomji BomanJI 
Blnoley, Mator-G« nrral 81r Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lena Addl 
BDkmyrr, lady A. 
niaset. Miss M R 
BUckwoU, Mrs M F. 

Blanche Annie, Histcr 
Olowen, CumiDis>Kin«r ArUiur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Chrlailan 
BunnetU, The Very Rev. M. B. 
Rooib-Tocker. Frederick 8t. George de 
BoMuqiK-t, Sir O V. 

Boee, Bal Bahadur 81r Blpln Kriahna 
BoU. Lieut. -Col. H. H. 

Bnckmbnr}, Mrs R 8 H. 

Bradbury, Tho R«’v Arthur Lvie 
Brahmaoharl, Rai Bahadur U. N 
Bramlev, Ferry Droiike 
Brny. Sir Deiivs DaSaumarrs 
Brayne, Mrs I. G. 

Broadway, Aiexaixlre 
Broomfldd, Mrs M L. 

Brown, Dr. Miss B 
Brown, Rev. A. R. 

Brofwn, Rev. W. K. W 
Burge, Mis. B. M.[ 

Barton, Lady D. 

BrnnUm, James Foest 

Buehanan, Rev. John 

Ball, Henry Martin 

Banbury, Bvelyn James 

Bara, 8ir Rkliard 

Bnrnmt, General Sir Charles John 

Barton, Miss A. I. 

Bushsr, R. C. 

Butler, Lady Ann Oertrnde 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

CabMtt, Denis 

Gampb^ Ootowsl 8lr Robert NU 
OUmpWDr.MIssS 
Oampkm. Jobn Montrtou 
Garletou, Di. (Mias) Jsssle, lUi. 
Oariston. MnnwBiadtoid 
Carlyle. Lady 

Cantoln The Rev. Q. 

Carter, Bdward Clark 
Caiseis, Mm. Sylvia 
Caatee. B. B. 

Ctmwl.anfcbi, Rat Bahadur 
Chaud, RalBalmdg Ida Tata 



MeM. 


OudiueUwa ATJ*r. U. K Bjr.. M t. 

Chftjpiiiaii, B. A. B 

CSMitorUia, TIm Bt, B«t. Bjrrv, p.o. 

CbattertoQ, Sir Alfred 
OhetiwUm. Mm. L. 

CbetUyer, M. C. S. 

Cheodbitil, RaJa Behedor Saret OhuMlra Bay 
OtdfcnaTti, Sir Shankar Madtio 
Chlfcty, lira. Audrey 
Chute. Mn P S. 

Obldftrsaiu. WUiiaoi 
Oomlay, Mr*. Attce 

OoaualsiiarUt. (MlM)Bberla Hormonhaw 
Oopeiand. Theodore iVnfey 
Ooppel. Blffht Aev. Btahop Frauoti Stephen 
OorheU, Capt J. E (Retd.) 

Cotoawoiih. Mm it. 

Coulthurat, 1> M 
CouMO*. Henry 
Coz, Arthur Fredeilok 
Cox, B.J H. 

fVawfbrd. flMcU Oulonib 
Creiohton. IteMonem Baairire 
Crosthwatte, Klifl Bez C. a. 

OrtMch, H. M. 

Cullen. Mrs E J 

Dane, Lady 

Oarbyihlre, MIm Roth 

Dm, lUi Biiliadur 1 .aI» KamSaraa 

Da«, Hri Gadadhar KaranutiJ 

Dae, lUI Bahadar LaJ« Mathm (with <7oi«l iur)| 

Due, Ur* Hajkuniari 

Davka, Arthur 

Oarlea, Rev. Can. A W. 

DaztM, Mm Edwin 
l>avie, Caleb 
Davh, The Bev V. 

Darts, Mini Gertruda 
Davison, MIm Mar) 

Davyx, Mrs 

Dawson, Brerei-Coluoet Charles Button 
Deane. Ueat«aaoMV>lonel Bnrbart ihlward 
deLotblnlera. lieutenant CrAonel Alain C. July 
Oeodtiar. G. K. 

Dealka Ac^rlyar, D B Sir T. 

Deri. Maharant Parttati 
Dctrai (Junior). If H the Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Hizhneis the Maharaul Hnbiba 
Luxmlhal Puar o( 

Dobson. Mm. Margaint 
Dodsoa, MIm E. L 
DouglM. r>r. K. 

Dry^k, Bar J. A. 

DoBem. Amedee George 
Dafiem, Jules BmUa 
Duggan. Mrs. Jeeoabai. 

Dunoan, Sister K. A 
Duncau. Rev H. C 
Dunalrllffe, Mm F 
Date. O.S 

Dyaoa, Ootoad Thonuts Edwards 
Earle, Sir Arebdale 
Edgley, M. G. A. 

Edna, Lady Oovran 
Elsie. Mm. King 
iknasi. Dr A. L. 

Bzana, The Ber. J. 0, 

Falkteer. Misa C. 
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Rsrrer, MIm JL M. 
j^ltna SktUcal Bugna Saheha 
I'bfaid, Mrs. 1 m Margaret 
FoM)roolte. Mrs. M. B. A. 

Franees. Sister Doroi^ 

Francis. Eitwaitl Boleham 
FrankUa.MlMH M. 

Frmodt-MoUsr. C. F. 

Oedge, Mial. 

Oerranl. Mlsal. M. 

Ghosai, Sir Josna 

Gibson, Mm M K 

GUnuxe, The Rev. David Chandlo 

Giasebrook, R. S. 

Qh'nn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. K. H. H. 

Goidstnitli. The Rev Canon M G 
Goniaga. Kev. Motlier 
Gordon, The lie V D U. 

Gosdien, Viseounteas 
Goiikl. Miss HUdu 
Graham, MIm A. H 
araham. Miss D L. 

Graham Tli« Wry Bor Jolin Andersoit (with 
Gold Bat) 

Grattan. Dnionel Henry \\ lUlain 
Gray. Mrijor J E 
Greenfteld, MIm V U. 
tin'gory, Brothor 
Grltliu, MIm K 
Quha, B K. 

{ Guilford. Ttie Iter. E. (with Goid Bat ) 

IGuyer, H C 

Gwyther, Iieat.*Colonel trthur 
H«hn, The Kev. Ferdinand 
Galg, LhHitenant-Colonel Patrick Ikilfour 
Unlg, I>idy 

Hall, liandd Fielding Patrick 

HamlBott, Lieut. -Col. Robert Kdward Archibald 

llankln. K. U. 

Hanson, The Rev.O, 

Harper, Mm. I 
flarpifr. Dr. B. 

Hart, Mlxs lrf>ulsa Helena (with Gold Bar) 
Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert do Yurt) 

Harvey. Mlse E. 

Batch, MIm Sarah lHiilj<d 
Hanghton. H. G S. 

Hawker, MIm A. M. 

Heahl, Lmly Edith 
Helen, J, Mrs Tasker 
Helen, lAdy Mactdieriion 
HenricUa. Mother 

Hey. MIm D. O.deU (wlUi Gold Bar) 

Htbberd, Miss J.F. 

Hlekhiljolliant The Bev J . 11 
Hifnduboiham.S. 

Hiktesley. The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hill, Mtos Norab 
Hodgson, Edward Marwlen 
HodgMm,(Mlm)F.A. 

Hoeek, Bov. Father L. V. 

Elo^n. W. J. Alezander 
Hogg, The Bev Dr A. O, 

HoidcniflM, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T. (with Gold Bar) 

Holliday, Mm B. M. 

Hoimee. Major J. A. B. 
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Hood.H H 

Hoop*T, The Rflv J H M 
Hope, Mr* L. M, 

RopklDK, Mm. JegMie 
Honnuhjl, Dr 8- C. 
ffoaJtxm, I)r.(MtM) CbarkiHn. k.o 
Howard, Mm. Oabrlella Lfiai)»e Caroline 
Hoyland, Jobfi Koinerweil 
HudMn, 8btrr L K M 
UaiM, The R«v. R. A. 

Hnnan. Mr. W. 

HuatMUid, Ueut -Co) Jatnee 
Hutohlneon, Limit -Cui WiUlain Gordon 
tlatehineon blr Hydnny If niton Cooper 
Botofalaon, 3 

Utttwa, The Maharaui Jnan Manlarl Kunn 

Hydari. Mm Ainlua 

InSiie, Mrt. Klli n 

Innes, Lady Agatha ItoaaUfl 

Irvine. I.t»utmiant*rnkin(l Thomne Waer 

Irving. Lady 

ItuilHilk', D , ilr« Norman Walker 

Ivee, Harry Wlltinm Maok^an 

Iyer, Dlwan Bahadur ('. 8 

Jackaon, Lady Julia Honortta 

Jackson, Lady Knthka'n Anna Dorothy 

Jaokaou. Ifev. James Ohadwlok 

Janies, Ueiiteiinnl>rolonel Charles Henry 

Jaintet Hal, Dlnan Baliudur (alth Gold Bar) 

Janklhal 

Janvier, Ucv 0. A. H. 

Jassawala, J H 
.lohangir. Mrs OuvrosJI 
Jehanuir (.Henior), Lndy Dhanbai Oowasjl 
JerwtiM, Miss 11. D 
T 

Jo4t'plilno, SDIcr (BomlKiy) 

Joyce, L«d> Kean*' 

Kanirilial, 8hrl lluni Hahehn of JA*>dan 

Kaye, U. K. 

Keane, Miss II. 

Kennedy, The Jllght Rev K 8 
Kerr, Rev. George MiGlaslian 
Keyes, Lady K II. 

Khan, Khan Knhadur Kuli 
Khan, Kluin Bahadur Mdgltal Bui 
King, Mm. D 
Klopaob, Dr Louis 
Kotharl, 8lr Jehannli Hoimu>.j| 
Krlahnanaiihart, Lady Jlaoimmma 
Koor. Sbimatl Phulpatl 
Kttgeihcrg, Pr. C. K 
Lamb81r Itlobard Atn|4ilett 
Lant, The Rev W K 
I^, Mrs. 

Lee. Ah Yalo 
Lewla, The Rev. B H. 

IJodsay, Sir D'Ait'i 
Lltulstiy, Major fiem'ial U H 
Lina, UIhs Caiitaiino kiMiiees 
UUtowood, Mias U K 
liongmtrc, Mbs klary 
laitthtare, Bev. Father R. F. A. 

Lovoii.Rir Hartingtou Voritay 
l^owa, Mias Irene Uokm 
Lnok, Wilfred Henry 
Lnkia, Lady 
l^hU, frank fraderlek 


Lyooa. durgeon-Uenemt Robert WUtlaiu 
Steew 

MacLean, Rev. J. H 
Maenaghton. Mr. F. M. 

Mnepherson, Mm M 
Maewatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madbav Rao Vlsbwanath Pstankar 
Mahant, Ihiimn Nath 
Halegaoo, Rajo of 
MaJvi, Tribhnvandas Narottamdas 
Maoeokchaad. Beth MotlUi 
Mann, Dr. HaroM 

Mannera-Bmlth. Mr. Francb St George 
Marar.K. W P. 

Marwood, Kkincy LiomI 
Mary of St Paule, Rex. Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederiek 
Mf'Carriwtn. Major Robert 
Mofloahry. Colonel James 
McCiiHonah, MImk Ro^i Adallne 
Medongnll, MIsk K. (with Gold Bar) 

McKayden, The Rev Joseph Ferguson, o D 

McKeiirie, Mm A F 

sieKeurk', The Uev J 11 

MoNeel, The Rev John 

Ml Reddle, Miss J A 

MehU. Dr I). H 

Mehta, Mrs Iniiatl 

Melklejohn, MDs W J 

Heston. Bev W. 

Mutdkb.n Mim \ 

Millar. Jit -( 'id G MaoGregor 
Millard, Walter Kamuol 
Mllbr A D 

Mhito, Dowager, C< unless of, t' I 
Molianied Ayoob a/»ui U Situ, \uii 
Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Mon&hnn.TIo Ib v ( H 
Monahan, Mrs. Oliie 
Mooignokar, Dr, 8. U 
Morgan, Gis,rge 
Morrison, F X 

Mnaxalm Hussain Muhammad Farukh 
Mttdllar, H C 

Muir. Rev K (with Gold TUr) 

Muir Mackonale, Lady There e 
Mttir.Mm.O. H M. 

Mnlye, Y Krlsluiarao 
M«r}di> , The lU>v Uottier Xavier 
I Nariman. Dr 8|r Temuljl Bhlkajl 
^ Narslnghgarh, Her Highnem the Rant Bhiv 
Kunwur Kahlba of 
Nnve, Dr. Sarnest 
Nirobalkar, bhrimatl R L Naik 
Nlsbet, John 

Nonnan-Walkcr, Mrs. D I 
Noyce, Lady £ 1. 

Noyce, WUItam Florey 
Ouley, Rev. £. 8. 

Oakley, f. H, 

O'BirnM, Gmld John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J . 1). 

O’Donnel. Dr. Thomaa Joseph 
Oh.Mannii Bn(«Nss) AbmedaUali 
Oldluiro. Charles Rvelyn Arbutbuot WIQUin 
O’Miwra. Lt.-Ck3l. BufU'ne John 
Organe, The Rev W R. H. 

Page, Lady M. 
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Paraelct, The Bev. Kothet Ifurio l)u Birin 
Pwmkh.Br.N N. 

P*nu»Jpy«*. l>r lUghunath PantiOtUm 
Parmanand, Kara Krikhna 
Parukutti Netvar Amnul, V. R. 

Patenoo, Misn M M 
PauliDc. l^y Grlinth 
Peart. S D. 

Pttlly, The Rev. A C. 

Pennell, Mm. A. H. 

Pertunii. lira Kev. L C. 

PerrrirH. Major J M 

Petlfrara. Klian Balindor Kava.ijl JamaltedJI 
Phi lpN, KdwIn Anlib) 

Pleklord, Alfred Donald 
inggoi, MiM R. 

Pitcher. Colonel Dunoau fteorjrc 
PtUendrlxh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother B 0. 

Plant, Cafttaiu WlUlara CiiarloB Treir Ura> 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
PcMuiett, Rev. C. W 
Puynder, Ueut -t^tlonel John Icopold 
Praaad. Pandit Bukhdoo 
Price, John Doddt 
Punter, lU'Vt reml, W C 
Raniatnurii Paniuln Garu Rao Hnhlb 
RaroAtniiii AiiuirUur, U li > K A 
Ratna Rau, Mr!> D 
Raituuiwaml Ayyar, M.U.Uy T 8 A. 
Raniuliandrarao Pantulu. I' 1< 

RarnMy.Dr O V 
Ranklno, Mine 8 J 
Raw^on, MUm kl K 

Hay, Kan Jonendra N'arayan, Ra|n I'tibadur 
Reed. Mbw H. 

Be«ta, O M 

Held, Frederick David 
Reld.R. N 

Rcmedioe TbcVcr^ Rc\ M 1> 

Rcnifry, Mr» M IT Y 
Re)uoldt, Leonaid WlllUm 
Richraraid, Tbomae 
lUvinfrion. Tbc Rev Canon, c.t 
Roberta. Dr. H <> 

RobcrU, lA -Col Sir Jarara Reid 
Robtoci, l>r Roliurt George 
Boat, U.-Ool Kni<»t RelniKiW 
Row, Dr Itaghavendra 
Boy, Ral Bahadur H»r( ndra lal 
Ruddle, Mrt. M 1 
Ruth, Mre Young 


Sschae. La<ly 

Sackett, The Revd P, C 

Samthar. Maharaja ot 

RanpH , Hor Hlghiieae Rant 8ahl)< ol 

Sanjlva Bao, Mia Padma Bai 

Hambhal Ambnlal 


dawdny. Rev. 0 W 
rtehofleld, Mlaa M. T. 


Sebneren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Sehnyler, Mia. BMe Harrla 


SeoU, Doetor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 


Seott, Rev. Dr. H E. 


Saott, Rev. W. 

Snaiider, Rev. Or. Loaie Rooeaean 


(Senddet, Mtae Ida with (Gold Bar) 
Hell. The Rev Canon Kdwnid 
Sdkia, Rev, Father Auguato 
I Setluiglrl Rao ISntuhi, D. B T) 

\ Hhah Navrat, Hegutii 
j Shaiii^ii, MlAtt M K 
) Sharp. Sir llenrv 
I Sharp*', R4 <v K B 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, K 
Shcpltard. MUx M. 
jShepiiard. Mrt Adeline B. 

'Shepjuvrd iViliiaiu DltUhur} 

I Sherrati, The Rev . W. 

ShlRMy, The Rev. John 
Siiure, Llout .•Colonel Robert 
) Simubrldgc. Ueut *('oi C. A. O 
; Shroff. S I’. 
iHifton, Ia<Iv 

I Slinperra. Mlf>« Jeeele Phandora 
iSlngh.Munohl A)(t 
j Singh, Raja Blutgwan Rakheh 
iSDafcnnm Mr« 
j Skinner. Tlic Rev. Dr William 
jSkreftuud. Th< Kov. tantorten 
iSmHh,MlMA V 
' Smith. Ueut •Ci*loiu»l IIonr> 

‘ Smith, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W. K. 

Somervell, T H 

Sorabji. MIm Cornelia (with Go! 1 Bar) 
soothon, Major Charlet 
SoQta, Dr. A. 

Spence, Clirietlna PhlRppa Agnee 
Spleer, Mlaa 

1 st Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stalt. Dr Mra. 

Htampe William Leonard 
Stark, If A 

I Starr. Mra. L. A, (with Gold Bar) 
IStctd, Hra Ijilla 
1 Stephen*, Tlie Rev K C 
I Ktcphenar»n. lady Mary Daphne, 
j Stewart, R. R 
<stokM. Dr. WUIInm 
Istokea, lady A. U. 
j Stratford, UIm L. If 
I Htrock, The Rev Jolm Roy 
Btnitton, II. II. 

Stuart. Mlaa K. 0 
Htwraherg, 'fhc Rr v. O If 
Kulirawardy, Dr. Haaaaii 
Htiiherland. Rev. W. H 
Hykee, lady I. 

Hymoni, Mrs. M L. 

Talati, KdalJI DorahJI 
Tandon. Lab Dhar Daa 
Taylor. Tbo Rev. George FrHchaid 
Taylor, Dr. Ilertiert F Leehmere 
Tetefamaon. U. G. 

Tha, IJ. Bhwe 
riakral lain Mol Ghand 
Tim par. Mbs lYemvall 
ThfHOMs, The Rev. 

IliiMiitaMio, MIh B. 
rburaton, Rdgar 
TiUk. H. V. 

FUly, Barry liodaay 
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Tlo(Ult. dirMtea 
Todd, Mr«. B O. 

Todbaotor, Lftdy Alice 
Tooktnson, Mrs £ 

Tnckcr, Lleat.>Col. WiUUin Hanooclc 
Tufnell'Barrett, H 
TantUU. Mrs L G 
Tweddie, Mlu B H. 

Tydetncn, S. 

TyndAlo>Bfaloo«, Tb« Rev, OcU Rarl< (with Ooi 
Bar) 

Tyrrell, Llcat.-Ooi. Jaaper tti»bort Joly 

Tyaack, Mies r 

VAiidvke, Frederick Reginald 

VasRuaii, Lieut. -Ckdoiiel l<j«epb Charlea St Aik 

Veukatamtnain Nuyudu, D B , Sir Ragliuimti 

Veruon, Mrs, MarRaret 

Victoria, «i-4tt'r Mary 

Wake, U -0(»l. K A ( with Go'd Bar) 

Wakedold, Georsc Kdward Oautpceii 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Rlljah 
Wauleea, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lleut-Gol.KIlaeott Lr.nnon 
WaierhotUM), Miaa Affnea May 
Watt, Bev i 
Weak, The Rrvd. II. H. 

Webb, Mias M. V. (with Gold Bar) 

Welr.Mra Thyra, 

Woatt'oii. The Rt. Ur Fo*a 
Wblphani, Mlaa V. 

Whlteboad, Mn. J. 

WlilUluM, MIh« N K 

Wliltley, Tbo Venerable AretKleacon, K li 
Whitley, lU Hon John Henry 
Wllkutaon, Ideut -Colonel Kdaiand 
Wlllingdon. The t'ouutcsa of 
WllaOQ-Xnhnaton, Joaepb 
Wllaou, Lady 

Winter, Kdgar Francla laitlnier 
Wood, Arthur Kolicrt 
Woodard. Mlaa A. 

WriRht, Jjidy B. 

Younithttaband, Arthnr DcIavhI 
Younubuaband, lAuut -Col HIr FrancU Rduarl 

Baclpifiots of the 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aala, Khan Bahadur llajl Hakim Muham 
mail 

Abdul Kadlr 
Abdul Majid Klian 

Abdul SaiUr Hajl Btilcman Niwlwala 
Abdur Rasxak Khan, 8ultad.ir 
Abram, UUa M B. 

Abut Hutaain 
Acharlyar. 0. R. V. 

Adderley, Ml«» O B M. 

AUba Mobained Khalil- lUo-Mobamed Kaiira 
Ajudhla Tarahad, Ral Bahadur 
AUmelumangHtbax'arammal, Kalaltaatl 
Albuquerque, Mlaa M r. 

Alaxander, MU» J. 

Alexander, Mra. 8. 

Alfred, Mlaa A. 

Alt Hbabaab Kban Bablb Sbiikli 

Atten. Mlaa raaule 

Alton, 

AHen. Mlaa Maud 


I A Hinson, Mlaa C B 
f Amar Natb, i<ala 
tmarBiogb 
Amelia. Rev Mother 
Auderaon. Mba Emma Dcano 
Audrrwa, Miaa E F M 
Aneateale, Slater 
Anatle-Smith, Ke\ G. 

Antla, Jamabedji Merwaa|i 
Antia. J U 

Appaawaml, Mr* 8. E (alao Bar) 

Arm<^troDe. Mrs M K 
Arndt, Mra. Fhvlia Kvelvo 
Aakwltli, The Reid K N 
Atkloaon, John William 
Atkinaon. Lady Cunatance 
Atkinaon, Mra Ads. 

Auquata. Slater Jeane 
AuRuatIn, The Hrv Father 
Aumt, Mm. ITIa 

Avarual, M R R> T Krishna Mt non 
\\.ir 4 al, M R Ry Tunjore Ekaiubaram Ptilal 
Ar4r tJuaaiD, Eitan Sahib Mir 
Iki, Han 

Baoni, Ml^a Eklnn Gertrude, BarclUy 
I’aird, San Ba Mlaa E E 
Hiker Mltw F A 
Baker, Honorary Major Thomaa 
B« la Krishna Slictti . M R Ry A 
Baihtiadra Daaa Mlrboutra 
Halt, Mlaa Marguerite Dorothy 
Haliantine, W J H 
iUnerjee, Abluaxh Cbamlru 
Bap.at, tliaaidar Sadaahiva KriHltt.a 
Harimra, Mother 
Harciay, Mra Edith Martha 
Hardaley, Afiaa Jane Blisaett 
Barkali All, Manlvi 
' iUrKm. Miss M R 
Itaniahaa rhoniaa ('unolniitmm 
Bwrnea, Mrs A M 
Barncu, Mlaa Maude 
Haralow, Mra Mi loiuc 
Barton, Mlaa K O 
Barton. Mm Sybil 
Baarur, Mra S ,S 
ikitra, G L. 

Baw. U. 8au 
lUxalk'y, Miaa M 
HoMdoii, Dr M O’Brien 
' Beaumont, T C 
Beddy, Him L. 

Beu, Minca Kalich Bee Farldun 
Benjamin. Jnaeph 
Bennett, The Rev J. O. 

Berry, Mlaa H. M 
Bertie, Albert CUtfwd 
I Beat, Jamea Theodore 
i Bhagwandaa, Bal Zaoerbai 
I Bhan. Lala Bdhal 
Blianot, Mn, R. 

; Bhatdwaj. Pandit D S 
' Biiamcha, Khan Bahadur E 8. 

: BliaUa, lUhartlal 
1 Hhatt, Mm. Janki Bal 
j Bhaya, B. R Khan Bahadur 
i BhMe, RaoH Janardhau 
IBliojwanLT J, 
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BbuU, Chtwtdal OovenJhMi 
Blbhu Bub. Mn> IbkFhi 
BMIkar, Hhankar Vlthal 
Btsge, Mrs. ViolH Kvtlyn 
Btharl IaI 
BintM.MiasH C. 

Bltd. Mn I> M. 

Binl, Mi«0 t r 
B»rl BchnrI UI 

btria Aai B«Ii»dar Ibldeo Das 
Hlrw*y, Mra S D 
BlMbenhwnr Nath, L,iU 
Blawaa, BaUu Anooda Mohao 
BiawHs, MUh S 

Biackham, GolonnI Rol«rt4{ato( a 

Bbckntoft', Hu((h 

Blackwnud. Joliu Rom 

Blair, Mra. S M 

BUlr. The Rfv J C 

BBakliy, Mrh Aliev 

BJt^kly. MImN K 

Hlmikluaop, Edward Kobeii Ka>o 

IW>lal«*f. MIm Anna 

Booth, Mary WrtrhMrton(aho Bar) 

Bom, MIhh Mona (alao Bar) 

Bom , Mra I M 
Boae, Mra Sharuolota 
Bow, Vt\im 
Bottliik. W K. 

Bowvn, Orifflth 
Br.ihm.u li.iri, B B 
Brahntip.xth> , Iir U 
KrutiiliT. Mra Uala I 
Bray, Lady 

Breiunrr lA-t’ol Artluir Otnnl 
Brontnall, MImi Nliia I'lllottiua 
Brkicut, Muttier Mary 
Brock, Mias Ulian WlDllrvd 
Brown, Mrs Jean 
Brown, Mr» V 
Browne. Mrs K K. 

Back, Mr U C. 

Back. Mra M 

Barkland, Mra K L 

Bticklcy, The Eevd A W 

Buckhy, Mlsa MarKaret EllaalM;th (abo liar) 

Baokiull Mra. Mao' 

Boell. T. 

BuUard, Mbs £ G. 

Bamton. Hbtcr L 
Banter, J P. 

Borrows, Mra. OBve 
Burt, Brree ChodMgb 
Borton, Mlaa 
Barton, Mn. D. 

Buaoel, The Eev. Mother A V. 

BnU. Mlaa L. 

Cain, Mra. Sarah (also Bar) 

Chleb,Mn. M. 

CaUa«ban,H. W. 

Cama, I»r. Mbs Freany 
Campbell. MIm Oertrade Jane 
Campbell. Mbs Sate 
Campbell, Mbs Str^an 
Caropb^, Mm Mary Jane 
Oampbell. The ttev. Tbomaa Vinocait 
Captain, Mn Q. B- C. 

Otxmlelmel MbaAmy Wtbon 
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Cardow, The llev. Loula 
Carman. Mra. P. 

Carey, Mba B. B, 

Carr, Mim Emma 
Carr, Thomoa 
Oiae, The Kevd. B C 
Oaahmorr. Tho Bevd T. H 
OiMt'b. Mrs. Laura Mary KlUabidh 
Cathwlnr. Slater 
{ Catiell, Major GillxTi Landalo 
I Cecilia, Slater Fannie 
Chadwick, Mbs J). 
cniakmlwrtl, H. K 

''hakravarti, Ral Bahadur BIrendra Hath 
Chakras artl, Mr 0 K. 

••halmara, T. 

Chamberlain, Tbo Rey. WIilbm laaao 
i^andh'r. Tire Rev John Suudder 
Chatlerjce, Mrs. Oitila Bala 
(*iiati«r)l, Anndl Nath 
< hainlhutl, Ml*(a 1* K 
Cln tly, Mra A A. 

ChlraK Din , Seth 
Chltaie.M- -‘h Krbhua 
('iKtRiiiM Kkrn,dban 
Clanrey, John Charlm 
Clark, H* rberl Ueontu 
Clark. Mlaa M 
L'larki, Mlaa klora 
Clay|a»h', Allwt Henrietta 
It'lorke, Honorary Major I^ub Aitbur Uenry 
Clenr. A V. 

I CIntU'rbm'k, Peter Henry 
} C»>cKp, A B. 

'Coolho.V A 
! I o* Iho. Mra M C 
(‘(tllliui, Mrs 1 G L 
i'ollla. Mlaa JleKn Annie 
(kdyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W , A 
t'oumbm, Joaloh Waters 
Cootnlai, Georyft (lawaltl 
Cooper, Mba MariotleGIBe 
Co«>|MT, The Jtrv lUila it Hawking 
Cornlah, Mrs. Y. A. 

Cf>rrea,lllat Marie 
Corthoro. Dr Alice 
Cottle, Mrs Ad< la (abo Bar) 

Cotttte, J. B, 

Coyontry, H. B. 

Cox, Mrs K. 

Colon, Htonley WitJbni 
Croix, Miss Zoo dc la. 

Crozlcr.Dr J, 

Camming. Jamee WlUbm Iflool(abo Bar) 

; Ciimmlnoa, Tha Rev. John Kroea 
I Comriiddln, K S 
I Cutting, Rev. WUlbm 
1 )).abrea, Mlaa P, 

DaCosta. Mbs KUIa £dKh 
DadnUioy, Urly Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Arxac^io 

D’Albvqnerqae.CaJctantnlio France 
iHsllp Singh Kanwarani 
Da)nrraple<llay. Charlca Vetnon 
Daobl, J. 

Daniel Mim 

Dana, Bev. Georfe Jamm 
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IlM« irimolM 

Dm* Bam Lal« 

Dm, The Bev. Andrew Prabbii 
thiM, llatik Nanan 
Daetoor, V. 8. 

IHtto, Vr Dloa Nath Prltba 
Davaro, MIm Anandibai 
Uavideon, Captain D. J 
OaTlea, MIm Flarrlet 
Darta, Mtos B. B. 

Davla. UlM M. K. 

I>avl*, H. P. W. 

T>aweo«i« Atozander Thotnaa 
Pawaon, Mre. Ohariee Hutton 
P‘Ooata. Tlic Eev Father John Francis 
Peane, Ueorao Archibald 


Peane. Hri. M. 

PeUi Croix, Hlater Pan) 

I>e Penning, Capt 11. F. 

Peraaari, P P. (aloo Bar) 

Pcml, K 8 
Peeal, P. V. 

Deahmukh, 8. ll. y R. 

Peamond, J 
Perl. DIbl Ka^milrl 
Pew, Lady 

PeWaohivr, Father Francis* Xaelct (alao Bar) 
Dewea,Lleat.>OoloDel Fretlerlck Juneph 
Pextar. T 

Phantiat Hal. Hal Sahib 
Pharw Ohand, Lala 
Plokenann, MIm Ida 


Pttahad Begum 
l>ockroll. Major Morgan 
Poren, MIm A. B. V. 

DoUwtda, K. B. Mcrwanjl C'ooverjl 
PrakOf MIm Joan 
Prnromood, Rev 0. C. 

Pryadale, Mri. ChrMlaDa Mary 
Ptibe, llhaBwatl Charon 
Pun. Mim L. R. 

Duncan, Mra. B M. 

Punk. Mra. M H. 

Pnrlan Singh, Kao Dahadnr 

Putia, Mehta Ham am 

Doita, 8 C 

Dwane. Mra. Mary 

Raitleaome, Onnnre 

BaaUay. Mjre. Reme 

BomN, UeiiL'Colonal Bdward Arnold 

MKMia. M. L. 

BdmmHhi, The Ven Canon M J. 
Kdnmnda, Mrs. A. L. 

RdwanLE. 

Bdwaidi. Wmb 0. M. 

Bllloi, Mrs. 1. B. 

Bhnaa, Mha F. S. 

BIwti, III*. A 
RmUy, Bister BdlUi 
Mi»M,MlasX J 
Each, Pr. C. P. 

BTana, The Her. John Ceradlg 
Bvana, Mis< L 
Ewart. J P 


Fhiralaiigh, Mim Linaa 
Fane, Ladv Kathleen Btnlly 
FhrliatBmio 
FaiMoon}!. Mn. UJUa 


Famre, Mrs. K. 

Fool. Bister L. 

Fawoait, Mrs. Gcrtmde Mary 
FaxalElahi.BIra R H 




Feraandea. A. P 
Ftreoch. IJent.-Ccdonal 
FlakUng, Mbs H. M 
Firth, Mrs G. B.M. 
KlBk.MIssE B 
FItagerakl. Mr, K H. 
Flanders, Mra H. 


Flaahman Thomas Charles 
>*> 001100 . Hlat<>r Mary 
Flint, Dr K. 

Koglieiil, llKV J. P. 


Ford, Mths Mary Ann» la 
Forman, The Her. Henry 
Forreift«jr, O 
Foster, CHptnhi P 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Bister Jane (also Bai) 
Francis, W 
Franklin. Mias M E 
Frankllti, MIhs M. H. 
hra^rr, H»»b*'rl Tlwrason 
iTohlich, Mr. J B 
Kurley, Mrs K 
j Kvkoi), Hugh 


! Unlroltt, Hal Italiadnr Pandit Tara Put 
I «>sHar, Mrs. Bhivagaurl 
I tlalbritith, Mrs Mary Florence 
! Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl JamaetJI 
jGnrb'tt, Mrs J 
41arthwalte, Uston 
iGa^kcll, W 
(lass, Kev J 
• Jatcley Thomas Joseph 
C.iuld. krivH J 
<»eorge, MNs Jesale Eleanor 
Ulioec, Babu Maliatap (^ndra 
Ghoae. Babn J. N 
(Ihoee, K K 
Ghulaiii Bari, Mrs 
Ghnlam Haidar 

(Builain Mnrtasa Bhntto, Bhah Nawas 
Giffard, Mrs A Ilea 
Gllleepie, Horry Hniaft Sylxestor 
Gilmore l( J. 

Gliton, J O 

nian%IUc. Miss K K, <a|io Bar) 
Gnwinrr. Miss L 
Godfrey, Thomas LeOdWIti 
Good>>od>, Mrs 

Gopaloswaral Mttdaliynr, Zttwan Bahadur 
Gon*v D. K. 

Gordon, Hlaa E. A. 

Gorman, Patrick Junea 
Oosaln, rarmanand Ramchond 
Gowatdhandas, ChatrabhuJ 
(Jlovtnd Lot. Li^ 

Grant. Lieut. <Coloaal Jtdiw Weymlss 

Grant. Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant. Dr. Lilian Wemyss (also Bar) 

Grav. Mrs. Beatrr 

Gray, Oomiatmary WUEam Pavld 

Oreuny, Pater Mawe 
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OrMOvay, Mr. A. L 
UreMiwood . JD. A. 

Qtwl L. B. 

Gregory, Mias H 
GrteaMM, Albert Kitwanl Pierre 
Gulllfora, The He«. Henry 
Gambler, Mr UonaUa 
Gone, Tilmbak BaRbuaatb 
Gyl, U. Maimg 
Haaf. Ber O E. 

Hadji. Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Be> Prank DurofsB 
Halyati Malik 
Ha tamers toln, Mrs. 11. 

Uanrahao, O. 

Harding, Miss C 
Harper. The Rev. A K. 

UaiTia, Mias A. M. 

Harris. Mlm A. E. 

BarrU, Dr. H. 

Harris, Mias 8. 

Harrison, Mrs. M K. 

Harrison, Robert ToUls 
Hartley, Mm P 
Harvey, Miss Minnie Rlisabelh 
Harvey ^The Rev. A. J. 

Hatch. The Rev. W. J 

Haworth, I.lout.*Col Hlr I Innel nerkrley Holt 
Bay. Mias £. 

Hay, K B 

Hayes, Miss Mary l.avlula 
Hay(», Captain P. 

Uayoeas. A G 
Uedlnaer, Charles George 
Hondrleks.W K. 

Henry, Slater K 

Hlokman. Mrs. Agnes 

Hleka. Rev. G. E 

Higglnbottom. Mm K t 

Ulgglna, Andrew Frank 

BIU. Eliott 

Hodge, Esv J 2 

Hoif, Staler W. 4. K 

Hoflmao, The Rev Father John, s.J 

Hogg. MlaaJ 

Hogg. Harry Winum 

Hogg. Mtas B K. 

Hotbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Eope 
Holden, Major HyU haplei 
Holdfortb. MUa E J. 

Holland. U T 

Holliday. Mtas Kflecn Mabel (alao Bar) 
HoUlngb^. Mrs. P. 

HoUwmy. Mtaa E. B 
Bofamau, Mtaa CharloUe 
Hotmea. E. 

Homer, Charles John 
HoofBi^ Bdmnnd 
Hooton. M^ E 

Hope, Dr, Oiariea Henry SUndtoh 
HapRymAMM. E 

Hoaktegs, Eutbetford Vtooeot Theodore 

Httn Ky'aw, Mnng 

Hmlies, Frank John 

Hnnhoa. Mim lisbeUi Bell 

Hnat, M^ E H.^ ^ ^ , 

- sr. BosKican Captain iames 
imBaiyldir. 


UuUhlugs, Mlita K. K. 

Iltttohinga, Mtas Emily 
Ibrahim, Maulvl Muhammad 
Ibaan AH 
lllff. A D. 
inglU, Mm. Ellen 
lugram, MlAi K 
Irctand, The Rev. W. F 
Irvine. 11 A. 

Iyer. Suhltarayappa llatua 
JackMon, Mm. Kmma 
Jackson. Mra. K 
JaJ, Khan Itatnulur B P 
Jaljee Bai(Mia IV tit) 

JsluiulhwiUa, Mrs B C 
Jamea. Mra. Uiwati 
Janma PraaaU 
Jaiuki, Mtaa MuUyll 
Jruner, O If. 

Jarvta. Mra. Edith 

Jeaaon. Mlaa Marjorie Wllhelmliia 

Jlva n andao 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Gai esh Venkatesb 
John. Rev. Brothes 
Jolmaton, Augustna Frederick 
Johnatone, Mm. Edith Alnm 
Johnotmia. Mrs. Hosaitu 
Jones, Mm. V. E. B. 

Jones, Eev. D. E 
Jones, The Rev. John Peier 
Jones, The Rev. Kobert 
Jones. The Rev. John psngwern 
Jones, Mm* A. V. 

Jones, Miss Margaret Gray 
Joahee, D. L. 

Joahl, Bal Bahadur K 1> 

Joshl, Narayaii Malhar 
Joahl, Trlrobsk Wauu>n 
Joai Prasad. Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mra. R. L. 

Judah, Mm. 8. B. 

Judd, 0. R. 

Judbah. Tlie Eov. £ 

Juug, Hher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwaia Prasad, Mm. 

KallHIraial Lallubhai 
Kalubava. Asani Kewarkabn 
Kanga, Mrs. M. P. 

Kauoo, Yasttf 
Kapadia, N. K. 

Kspadla, Mtas Motlbsi 
Karanjia, Mr. U. H. 

Karve, Dboodo Keshay 
Kelavkar. Mtas Krishna bsl 
Kelly, Ctende Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eeanor 8arsh 
Kemp, y.N.,The Eev 
Kenyon, Mrs. D 
Ker. Tbomaa 
Keswanl, II H. 

KbnniHcoa 8aUo 

Khso, Hon Uent.-Navab Jamsbed All 
Kban. Mra. K. M. 

KIma, Mra. Gtaeie 
Khar;i«t,Mra E 
KbnnlMdJI, Mtai 8. K. 
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KfaiulAbaktish. lUcl 
Kbiiioortoa« NadlnbAb Nowrojcr 
Kldar Natb 
Kiag. MIm E M 
Xing. B«v. Dr E. A. 

X4ttff, Eob«rt fttewnrt (aUo Bar) 

XlrlMkiir Lalctbnun XMbiuath (alao Bar) 
Xltobln, E«vd. J 
Kitofain, Xn. M. 

Klein, O.H. 

Knight. H. W 

XnoUya. Ltent.*CaL Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Xntor Robert Welland 
Kothari, b. V 

Kreyer, Lleut.*Colooel Frederick Anguat 
OhrUtlan 

Kriabnan, Rao llaliadtir XoUayl 
Krtahnaaerami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krtab^waml ubutty, H R Hy 0 V. 
Krlidinaawaral Clictty, Mm C 

Kngler, Mlaa Anna harab (alao Bar) 

Kamaran. P. L. 


i2in,v« tirace Bohan 
Lamb, Dr J 
Lambonm.G K 
Laug, John 

Langimme, Vredtrick Jamea 

Laaktwier, Dr. Arthur Ooll>orna 

Latlf. Begum 

l,atifl. Mra K 

Laudcra. Mlaa V 

LawreiMv), MIm A D 

Lawreuoe, Captain Henry llundlc 

Lawrenee, Sir Henry Staveley 

Laxton, MUa K E 

Lasarua, MU» 11 M. 

Lear. A. M. 

Lee. Mlaa B. 

Letbbridgo, Mrs E F. K 
Levi. Mlaa S K. 

UUwaU.MIaa 
UnfttrUi. Mlaa 1. 

LltUe, Mr. M 

Lloyd, MIm KUIiat«Ut (alao Bar) 

Lkiyd, Mn. R. M. 

Uoyd, Mn. V. M 
Lobo, Mlaa Craula Marie 
Loexe, Robert Henry 

Lodi. Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhl-ud DloKhau 
Longburat.Mlaa H.ll 
Lorlmer. Mra. P. 

Lovrain, Rev. J. II. 

Low, Sir Obaiiea Kmmt 
Luce, Mlaa L. X 
Luce, Mra. Tu Tee. 

Lneb, Mlaa Florence Ada 
Ludera. Mlaa V, 

LunaxaL The Rev. Father 


Land. Oeome 
Luudin, Slater M 1 . 


UaeAHater, The Rev (t 

MaeArihar, Miaa V. S 

Macaulay, Mlaa Bllxa Jane. Ahraedahad 

Maebeth, Mra A 

MacFarlane. Mra. K M. 

Maeii'arlane, MIm K M. 

Maokay, Mra. I 


Maakay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackay, Mn. S. M. 

MacXellar, Dr. Manraret 
MacKenna. L^y Rather Floreoee 
Mackenile, Alexander MeOregor 
Maekenile, Howard 
MackeaMe, Mlaa Mina 
MacKinnon, Mlaa Grace 
Maoknee, H. 0. 

Macleod, Llent *0010001 John Jforman 
MaoMarquIa. J 
MacRair. Mrf M. 

Macphall, Mlaa Alexandrlna Matilda (alao bar) 

Maophail. The Rev. Jamea Mtrry 

Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan. Mr KuaUmJl Hormaejl 

Staddox, IJeut -Colooel Kaliilt Henry 

Madelolue, Slater Mary 

Madeley, lira. E. M. 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mallani. Mm (' M 
Mankar. K. S 
Manubai Baitat, Mrs 
Manwaring. MIm A S 
Maracan, Karoall Kodlr 
Margaret Mary, HiaU r 
Marker, Mra Arabal ArJashIr 
Marler, The Rev. Froderlok Monel 
MaralMlI, W J. 

Martin, Mlaa A P 
Mar) , Mother A. 

Mary of at Vincent, Slater 

Mary, Slater Kleanor 

Marzh'ui, Phlrotaliah Jehanglr, J P. 

Maianl, RnaUm PeatonR 
Mathlaa, P. F. 

MaungMaung C. 

MoCali, Mm J 
McCarthy. Lady 
llnCowenA Ollvor Hill 
Mcl><»oala, Joeepli Jainee 
McRklerry, Mlaa S L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Ucllwrlok. LeMie 
Mokee. Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Mias AUk« Learmouth 
McMastw, Dr. RUzahetk, K.U. 
lIcNell.MlMW.H. 

McBobhle, Mlaa S. L. 

Mead. Rev. Cedi Sllaa 
Medorlct, Rev. Father R. 

MeiiU, Mra. Homal, ia.ii.B.(alao Bar). 

Mehta, Kbau Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Valkiintral Lnllubbal 
Menume, N H 
Meyer, K. 

kHddletou -Stewart, Mm D 
mu. MUb C. R. 

Minnlken. Mra. V. W. 

Mir Muhammad Huaain 

Mirlkar. Namyrntrao Yealtwant 

Miara, Mlaa Snndrl Singh 

Mlubeean, Mite 

Mitara, A H 

Mltra, Mra. Dora 

Modi. D. R. 

Mody. S. E. 







Mon. U. 

Moore* I>r. Albert Eraeet 
Moore* Mother I 

Moore, MuMnfl Meter Dora Luttlao Truelov 
Moore* Mlea Rteaiior Loaka 
MoorMtouee, Bee. H. A. D. 

MordeoaL T 

Morgan, Mrt*. Alla Frances 
Morrison, Ml» M. U. 

Mortimer, Brig Frank 
Moiilal, heth of Flparla 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captali) Alan Henry 

Mould, Mrs MavUThcchi 

Moxon, Mlae Lais 

Mocumdar, Jadu Hath 

Muaesarn-ud-mn Uiisatul, K B Salyld 

Mudallar, Rao 8alUb Oonjeevaram Manlcknm 

MoRaseth.Dr K 1> 

Mubammad, Khan liahadur Shaikh K 
Muhnromad Ktian, 11a 11. fi it . o u ■ 

Mulrhcad. Mrs D. A 1). 

MakerJI. Baba Bari Molian 
MukerJI, Bai Sahib A. K. 

Mukharjl. Baba Jogendn Nath 

Mailer, Mias Jenny 

Morphy, Edwin Joseph 

Murray, A 

Murray, Mins E V 

Mya.0 Po 

Myres. Miss J. L. 

Naa, Mrs. Satl Mokbl 
Naimullah. Mohamed 
Hand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Naraln, Har 

Narayan Caiiajl Kao. lUo Saheb 
Narayan Singh, Kao Sahib 
Narayanoswaml Chetly, 1> B O 
Narayanjee Lal)ee 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Maoefcjt kharsudil 
MaaroUa Khan. MIrsa 
Navalkar. Miss Ruby 
Navlor. Mias N.F. 

Neill, Bev.C. 

Newman, Miss KlUabith Mary 
NIai, Mohammod Khan 
NIehobon. Rev. 

Nlrmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, I>r. W. A. 

Noeml, Bee. Mother 
Noronha, S 

Norria, Ml* C. (Nagpur) 

Norrta,MJaaC (Jongpora) 

Nom Mri.^MfB. Nelly Vale (also Bar) 
Oakley, Mm. Winfred Edward 
O'Brien, Llent.-Oolonel 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
OgUvie, MImL, 

O'Hain, Mkn Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Old, William Cbarlea 
OMreBre, Kav. F. 

OUver, Miss C. J. 

O'NeUL Mtos M- „ 

Orman, Honorary Captain Chnilee Henry 
Orme, ^a F E. 

On, idoiphe bneet 


On, Janies P«*ter 
Orr, Mrs Amy 
O'SulttTan, mIw K. 

Outram. Tlie Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 1‘. 

Owen, Major Robert Jamos 

Owous,Mles Bertiia 

Page, Miss K L 

Pablajanl, Mrs S 

Pal, Babtt Barada Sundat 

Pal. Kai Salilb N 

Palin, Lieut.-CoL Randle Jiatry 

Parehnrr, Mm. Umabal 

Parti, The Rev Ueorge W, 

i'arker, Mlsa Ada Fjama (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Mke) I). E. 

Parker. Mre. B.J. 

Paruiaiiand, Alls. K D. 

Parsons, Bonald 
Pateh, MImK. 

Patel, Khan Bahadnr Barjorjl Dorahjl, Oj.l. 

Pau l, K. O 

Putersun, David 

Paterson. Mtsri K 

Patenon, Aliaa Rachel 

t*aUili>. Miss Nt llb 

i'iitiick, Sister 

Pawsoii, Miss M h 

Prnroc, Mias n A 

iVartH', Miss M H. 

IVarce, W. U 
Peamon. E A. 

Penn, The Hev. W C 
Ponner, Rev, Peter Abralwm 
Pcrfi'ct, The lU v I’nnon IDniy 
Petlgara, B 3 

Pett^reW, Tile Ki*v. William 
Pha Utaw, Mre. Ma Ma Prue 
I'bmikr, D P 
fbadke, V. K. 

ItiaUbua, Mlaa Bom Margaret (also Bat) 
Hielpa, The Revd. A P 
Pbelpa, Hrn. Mande Marlon 
llwliui, Mrs J t; M 
Philip, Mre A, J. 

Pierce. Mlaa Ada Louisu 
PIggoU, MIm K 
Plggott. C W. O'M. 

PtUay.Ctalnnappa SIngamvaiu 
Pirn. Mm. Ranee 

Finney, Major John Obarlee Dig by 
linto.J.L. 

Pinto, Mlse Preclosa 
HUle. N A 

PRamberdaa, laxmldos 
PlUar, Mrs D. A. 

Plowden. U.-Ool. Trevor Phitbeic 
PolletO' Roberta, MUn Adelaide 
Pope. Mrs Jttdltb Chevalllcr 
Popen, Sbter Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Mias E. 

Poenett, Mlaa E. 

Powell. John 

Prabhn, Anentrao Haghuoath 
Prager, Mlsa K. F. 

Prahraj, Oopal Chandra 
Pramlla, Mrs. Chaudhart 
Prance, Mlaa O. 

Prasad, Capt. TnbI, of Nepal 
Praaad, Ubwarl 
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Hhvtmkrsta 

Tb*- Bov Ea»t»ce DIaklaton 
FrUemttx. Frank Wtackworth Aatthe 
Froctor-Bfmn. MJhb N. 

Provtmt, Kutm F. 

Fnffi, JUra £. K 

PurahotatndM Tluil ardM 

Paraell, Mrs Euth M«ry 

QQlnn, MJkci A. U. 

lUKhIra, Khan BahjKhir M. B 

iUlUw, AMul, Plftatla Haiyld Siirdar 

Rahman, Mra Z. A. 

Rahmat Blbl 
Rill, llaliu Ram KInkar 
Rai Narayan, Kal Uahadar 
Halt, MIm Mden Anna Macdonald 
lUJadnya, R. K. 

Ram, IaU Dlyall 
Ram JUia JCanMii 

RalBahadiir Halznda 
Ramanbhal, Mm. VldhTaitanrl. m.b.i-. 
Ramaonja Achariyar, Rm Bahadur C. 
l^maawaml, Rao Sahch Colattur 
^mffopal, MaJUnl. 6eth 
Ranfnawanil. Urahiiapathl Dr. 

Rauilt Hinnh 
Hanklna, Mlaa 8. J. 

Rao.Mra.A. V. 
lUo. M. 11. Ry., V H 
Raphael, Rapltael Abraham 
RatauJI. Dlttaliah Dalai 


1 Mill)! 

I Ul 

Ray. Babu Karat Chandra 
Bay, Chunllal 
Ray. Harandra Nath 
Ray, Mra MAM 
Raal-ud*l>iii Ahinnd, K Tt Hlmlkh 
Rebelro, LoiUa John Alfred 
RabaUo, F A. C. 

Raad« Lady 

lUNMe, Tlw Rev. ItioroaH WillntiKhby (.iko War) 
Raid, Itw Kav. Jamoa Potter 
Rloharda. Mra U. V. 
lUebardnoti. Mra. Catherine Stuart 
Rkhardaon, The R«v K O. 

RIau, Rav. Father Peter John 
Rtomao, HkM N V. 

RJvaabttTS.ThB Rev. Dr 
Robarta.IiaJtwObarlca Stuart llamllUm 
Roberta, Mra. H. 

RolMika, Tba B«y. 

Roberta, The Rev. J.W. 

Robrrtaon , Mlaa M. 

Roberiaon, Mra. £ K 
Roblttlard, H. 

Robinaon. Uaui.'G(doBel WttUnm Henry Uanner 
Robaon, 3. 

Rork^ Captain Cyril E. A. Speooer 
Roe, Colonel, CyrU Barooort 
Boei Mra. KdRh Mary 
Ro^era, The Rev. Q. C. 
ttoknde, Mn. Janabal 
Roaooe. Mlaa Jf. 

Roae. Mlaa Uanda 
RoaevenrajJIlaa Eva Mary 
Roaa, F. W, 


Roaaelto. Mlaa M. M. 
Roy, Q. W. 


, Eulliiuabai, Dr. Mhia (also Bar) 

/ Enlacii. Rev Oeorge BMsaxd 
/Ei»>ti/ofih,Mni. W. 

I Bmtomil Pxrkiaonll 
I Rntberford, MJaa Mary Ktirabeth 
jSahawala. Mr*. Bafi#*v 
I Sabah, Maliadi’v Jaf^nnuth 
jSarkctt.Mra. B. 

I Hadlq, Bhama-ud-dln 
j Sadltev, A. W Wood ward 
Save, MlM M D 
Bahai. Kam (also Bar) 

Bahaa Kam Kail 
Saltay. J.ala llevnath 

Halil n ala, Khau Balitb lamalljl Abdul BuaMiln 
SaJJun, <1 H 

Halaroatiulah Capi. Mohammad 

Halkleld, Tom 

Haiiipaon, MrN. M 

SamurU, ioaeph 

Saunders. Mlaa V, C 

SavidRe. Rev. Prederlok William 

^a 1 r Ba La 

Hawbney, IjUa-laher Dat 
Sehnitse. The Rev, Vrederlek Volkomor Paul 
Scotland. LlettU-Cuionel David Wilson 
Boott, Dr. D M. (also Bar) 

Scott. Mlaa R 
Beagravc, O. 8 
Hen. 11 C 

ben, Dr P. C. (al»o Bar) 

Sethna. Dr. K. 8 
Bhah, Babu Lnl Behar 
Hbah, Moliamod Kama 
Shah, Noluiminad Navas 
Bhah, Beveretid Ahmad 
Hbamnath, Hal Bali ad nr (also Bar) 

Shartfa II amid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe. MIm N. 

Sharp*', Mis* P. K 
Shaatriyar, C V. 

Khav, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheorburn. Mias M K. 

Bhepfaird, Mrs P M. 

Bhiveshwarkar, R. V. 


Shripad Krlahna Belvalkar 
Shroff. Dr K D. 

vHhanfccr. CJoll Perclval Vanoontre 
IMiyaro Rlkh, Kaja Pranels Aovler 
Shyama Charan Bhattoctattl. Rat Bahadur 
Bidden*. Mra. 

KIddlq Ahmed, Mumdii 
Slrocux, Arthur Henry Addenbiooke 
.Slmklns, Cbariea Wylklus 
Simon. Miss M. 

Slmonsen, J. L. 

Hirapeon, Mn B 
Slmp«».Mn. M. 

Sfrapson. Mrs.W.E. L. 

81ms, Mra. A. 


Sims, MIm E. 

Sinclair, RcRlnald Leahy 
Slnebh. Miss Mary 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamaadl 
Singh. Apll DhnI 
Singh. Oahn Kesho 
Shifh. Bah* Ramdharl 
«lagh. Bhal Oa^ 
Sliifh,BtelLsluM 
ataih.BhUThklrat 
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SluHO. Makkiuo 
!4lutth, KttT, 1* L. 

Slagb, KaJ Bahtufttr Sumlar 
aia^, Itift Rttkhminl 
.HlfUtli, M tjor Hsnmant 

SiDitb. fktrdAr B4l»dur Sardir Gurdit 
Singb. a. Shor 
Siogbi Botuu) 

Mogbr. Mi$tt L y V 
SinKKal I)«bndur8 N 
SkRibgi. J, 
dkrine. Mn> D. r 
8Iat<>r, A. E. 
bmall, Mim J U. 

A.M. 

Stnbh, Min' J. !' 

StnHb.MiMJ U 
amtth, UtM KUru 

Hmitb, TIm Kvv tredurkV. \MHhm 

Htuirh. Mtu Kntlirriiic MaIhI 

Smith. \t. \f 

SmiUt, MIm Jiiwtr K<llth 

SiulUi. Mr*. Alke 

Smyth, A A 

SneliiQo, Mha 1> J. 

Sotomou, Dr. Jacob 

SommervUic, I’lie Rev. Dr. Jamm 

Sonbii, MlM S 

Spencer, Lady B M 

S^lDg, The llrt L W 

Hpurgtn, Mrf Kran* li« ( larr 

Sri Kaja iMnxru Hublnyaiiuita liitliadni Guru 

Sri liain knnwar 

SrhMiASB, K S 

St CoL’tU*, Tlw Re' 'IfiilM'r 

St <ir«gory, kev JUtAliar 

St J«ifle{>b, J. D 

Staolcy, Mr*. H A i^lxo Bar) 

SUrte. Gllver IUmiU iiapuat 

Steel, Aieaandot 

Steele, Tlt« Jolm rogiHoo 

Steele, If LA 

Stepbeoa, Jobn IlcwtU 

St^eot, Mn. Urar« 

Stevem, llt>^ L E 
Steveoa, Hj«. (Kliiel) 

Stovmeoa, Sunre<Mi-GeoeraJ Ueory Vlkkhitni 
SteVMi. MUm B. f. 

Stewart, lfa)or Hugh 
Stewart, lira. IJlIan Doroibca 
Stewart, Ttiotnaa 
StiUwetl. Dr. (MIm) Bthe, n b 
Stocklnga.Tbe ftev. H M 
Strip. Samuel Algemun 
Stuart, Dr. ( Mha) Gertie 
SublfU Lakshmi Aromai, BUtilyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar 

Bubramanyam, Myior* 

Sttkhtankar,V S 

Sultaa Abmel Bhaa « . . 

SQiHfar Stngh Sacdar, Sardar Bahadur 

Scader Lai 

Soadrabal, Bat 

Swafai, Hr^^. Walker 

Swalnaon. MIa» noteoce (also Bar/ 

Swaml Sbyunaiiaoda 
Swaoson. The Kev Oscar Leirl 
Swaaty. Mrs. M. A. 

SwUt,MtMEva 
Bwtaetttt, r. B. 

Swiahoe, B.C.J. 

Swisa, Him Bailly Cpmlaace 


I Syiuus. Mt» KathKictt Leftkt 

Tahairulaema Chandhuraal 
ralehttritar. U. A. 

Tafcyarkbaa, Maaeksbah Oawaslm 
Tatih Mabdl Kban, AlalBc 
Taiyarkhau. Mm. M. (alen Bar) 

Tambe, Dr. OotuU Kao lumrhaurtia 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tara port*, Mt*. J. B. 
rark'ion, Mrs twey 
Tarr. Mrs. W 

Taylor, Ke^.AJheJ TrWeatu (also Bari 

Tavlof, Wrs Kk>rciu$e Pitdr^sur 

Taylor, MUfM A 

I’aylor. Mrs. Marine Loular 

Tayiur, John Nnriitau 

Taianiniul AhttU'il 

Tewpk Button, (^pt B. 

t’ha, Maunu Shae 

Ihetibald, MIsh (also Ilarl 

Tldmniayya. Mr* K, S. 

nilru’n'nkwiii tcBarljur. Mm Sltn 

Thuinas, MUs Kraact^a Kllaals^Mi 

Thoinaa.ll T. 

rbonias, Wra. Mabel tti* 

I'honuw, SaiuituI Qllliert 
T!iom|Wi»ji, Mil#*, A N 
Mre. Alice 
U 0 

I hoy, Domlulek 

Tli(itig.tmfiit, MIjm Bolar 
TIUk, I» N 
Tllak, U. Vldiwanath 

Timothy, Hatuuei „ . „ 

TIrunantyatin Apharlyar, M. U, By. M A. i*^ 
lomkiits. Sir tAmiel Utitou 
I'otiklmkm, Mrs. Killlh 
rn telian. Mrs O. B. 

1 udiiall. Mies r.mroa 
Tinker. Miss K K 
TiiS, Mbs A M 
TuUo, Miss 1 M C 
Tuttle, Tliti Ib'v A. J 
T«r»»-r, Mrs, K J, 

Tortier, Mr*. Vera 
Tyubjl, Miss K. 

G Ba. 

U Ba twin 
GniabaL Mrs 1’. 

Umar Kbaa, Muilk Borawar Kban „ , 

Usmau Sahib Bahadur, Kban Bahadur 
Sir Muhammad 

ValUdai. Mn. Hormuajl Uanri-kjl 
Vale, Mie. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. E. 

VarUon, A. V. 

Varma, Babu Malioodra Deo 

Vwmey, Mrs M 

Vera. Mrs. Inglls , ^ 

Veronica, Mother Mary, Ind^ 

Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart 
VDayaraghava D. B. Sir T 

Visaiakalii Ammal. Htirimatt G 
Vlsera»varava, Sir MiAshagundam^^ 

Dlwan Bahadur George Thomaa 

Walt, William Eobt'rt BaraUtoO 

^alayOtoibh. Khan Bahadur MaSt Mu h a mm ad 
Walewafter. P. Babai ao 
WaMofd, Mim Eoa. 
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Waltef , FrtKleilck ClilKhtoo 
W»lt«r«, UlMi A. A. 

WdUsn, Mt« W. B, 

Walton, Un. Julia 
Warburton, HiMi K. 

Ward, W. A. P 
WareH, UMUkld Horito 
Warhunt, CaiA. A K 
Warrei^lIlM llnaaui 1111(1 
Wehi>«Wai«. Mm. Dorothy 
Welghell, MIm Anna Jano 
yfetiunn. Miiw Mary I'rlatiUa 
Wetb,Mrs Bo«a 
Whlukar, MIm M. B. 

WhfU,MiM J. 

Whttn, Mra A M W 
White, Th« Ik'V V J 
Whlt<*con}lx'. MIm A 
WiKfall. 11. 11. 

WlKiicr, Ml»« h I 
Wlldtr, E W. 

Wlldiiiaii, MIm Kltxabalh Autilv 
WUklMMii, MIhh A. 

Wilkltmou, Mm A. 

Wllliami, David IMiUlipH 
WilltaniH. Mr» K (al»u Ear) 

WnitHiii)*, Mltw N A 
WUHa, Mm Florence (kac« 

Wmia. MtM H. 

WUmiii. Kraacia Henry (alnu Ear) 
WIImod, MIm Anna MarKa ret (also Bar) 
Million. Tlio ll«v. J. 

Wince, MIm Jane 
WlujpiU’ (Jmj, Mft* It B 
WtMroan. Capt Obarien bhariffe 
MUa’r, Urn V. V. 

Woemer, MIm 
W ood, K A. 

Woollard.Tlie Ib i N o 
WrlRht.llm F. U 
WrlRht, Mrs H 
WylM, MIm iris Kkmiior 
WynCM, Mr«. Ada 
Yen filnali 
Yerbury, Dr. J 
Younii, Dr, M. Y. 


Beclplenti of the Srd Class. 


Abdul tlaaed. Ilaulvl (liowdhurv 

AlMlui Jabbar, Maulvl 

AIkIuI MaJed 

Abdur Knhnnn 

AIhni Jainal, Kaal 

Abul Hoasaln Obowdliaxi, Maulvi 

Advani. » W 

AhsunMlrw, Syed 

Ajwaui, n J 

Amt Chand 

AnveMu, N. J. 

Atkinaon, 0.. Laner Ccvporal 
Alta Muhammad Shaikh, Oiiii 
Aaaharuddhi Khan, Maulvl 


Itacll. & C. 
llalUrl.ll B 

Baaanubuda, Babangmida 
Baaancooda, Kiiahnattouda 
Battman. MIm B X. 

Beaty. Mr* F. X. 

Belayet All 
Bellera.llr*. N. L. 
Bhaevan, B, 


Bhambtuoi. D D 
Blaht, Jemadar Sultan Slug 
Blat. Lance Balk Chander Singh 
Biswas, H 
Bom. P. K 
! Brebncr. Mr*. M J. 

Buck. J J 
BiirgcM, Mrs C. 
llanarjI.T P 
BhattachArji’C, K 
Miss D D 
Cates. J A 
( hapfUiiii, MiM K M 
niatoriitJi. 1‘aiidit P L 
niatU-rjce. K C. 

I (/hisniati, Mrs A It 
U^iondburi, Mrs N. B 
i Clark. 8 11 
;DHhi \ It D 
Das, Mias D F 
; Das. S K 
1 l>as, Mrs S M 
Das Itiipta, H (' 

Das J 

l»ate, J H 
Datiu. M 
: Datla. 8 (’ 

D’tJosta, Mrs F 
Do. P N 
Derasarl, K D. 
ixuai, B N 
Desjii Shriniati 1 
in sal hhriiuHti K 
Ib'stininkh, Bali Kao Bala Saheb 
l>i>sliinukh, 8 8 
lH>Hh)iniHi<*, H B 
I Dev B C 
iNfiaprasadatii, K 
I Do re, D K 
> Durabwatiii Plllal, T H. 

Dutt. K K 

hllov. Mrs K B 
Lngkr, Mrs. Maud. 


Fatima Maltoinedall, Mias 
' l-'awritt. Mrs M A 
Fodd>,Mrs C B. 
t ranee Miss E 
I Frost. Mrs N L. 

itaikwad, The Ito K H. 
lialvanUr. 8 K. 

<*anpnUam, C. 

Chode.B N 
) (ihoah, Bhola Nath 
eihoah, l&upe^a Nath 
aiioah,]6B.8 B. 

Ghosh, K. B PaeapaU 
i Qhulam Qadlr GhiiMia NaM tWWHk 
j QlUeepIr. Mn. C. K. M 
Gnanakotayya, Sri B 
, Gorde, S. B. 

; Gothe Boka, Lance Naik 
Oowlogg, B D. 


I Hadkar, MIm G. 

; Harington, Mm M O. 
{ llavahter. Mm B. 


Hdten, Mm. 8. J. 

Hendenoa, G. 

[ Mltatiatul Harjamal Ohhraal 
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HoMUn All, M If 
Inol. H. K. 


Jadtiav, Hony Sult«dar B 
Jftlkwtwdur l^pa 
JsmbhAle.O K 

iamer 81^ QUl, Sardar Sahib Jemadar 
Jawadekar.S R. 

Jen Kam. K li 
Jean Don, P T 
JahnBtooe, Mn A C 


Jaaeph. Paul 

JoahV D. N. 


Kadichap, G E 

Kallappa. lire P 

Kaniat, Yeehwant Mtthad»H> 

Karam Singh 

Karantal, O K 

Kail, K K ShaSudclln 

Kaxi Mir Ahmad. Mr« 

Khenat, N T 

iCItiur. A (' 

KothamdI. O R 
tCotwal. Miuftu Singh 
Kulkarnl, B D 
Kutkariil, 1> B 
Bumaruddio Ahmed, Moiihi 
lAcey. Mr* H F J 
Uhlrl. K N 
Uakarl.Mm S J. 
hedgard. Mr* M. 

Lewi*. Mr* M N C 
Lobo.J 1. 

Mackeoxle, Mr* <1 A 
MaePherfton. Mr* 11. M. 
MabalauaU*. 8 M 
Mautekam, Mr* K J. 
Manuel. Mr* J B i> 
Marwadi, 1 M. 

Maaaol. M M 
MebU. Mr* B D 
MBra, Bal Habib A C 


Muhammad SharU 
Muhammad Kaka UUah 
MuhammiHl Haaaaa 
MuUa.l a 

Munalii BrtJ Klahore U1 


Bath, Min Agnr* Jankl 
Nayudu, Sri M N K 
NaMruddIn Ahmnd, Mauhl 
Neiti. MS 
North, Mlw V. 

O'Brian. Mlw Mary 
O'BrIeii. Mr* K. h 
O'BaSerty. MD» K 
Parfkh. M. ii 
Parehad, Mon*bl J 
Partap Singh 
Paid, O. M. 

Patel. O. N. 
i%tcl.U K. 

PaUl. A. C. 

Pats. D. K, 

Paia.ii K. 

PatU.K It. 

Paul. M. O. 

PatiLM. Y. 
fMtil.M.a, 
patii. V. M. 


I^, R JJ 
l^th B M. 

PatH, r K 
PatU, R. M 
PaWI.R V. 

|•atll.S R. 

Paul, MImN 
P< re*, Mr* L 
Peter. M. 

IVt«’r*eo, Mr*. K J. 

PtiiHp, Mr* M K 
lindhlaa Bali. Jemadar No. inSO 
Plaal. U B 
Pu, U. 

Puiithakry, J F 
Puranik, Mr* B R 
llahman, Maulvi kuhllnir 
Hal i9)audhiirl. A G. 

Balkar. U <1 
Hainaawaral. Paul 
i KamDi'tty Hubbaya. K S 
Hawal, P M 
Kay. Ml* M A P. 

Reddl Lakidimamina, Sbrlmotl 
Hleharda. Ml** A M. 
liuniixuddlfi Beparl, Miiimhl 
Bouih. Uabti J. C. 

Hoy, Bahu 8 B 
Buy Oioudtiury, M N 
Hadool. Hlugh 
Sahal, J 
SamuH, 1) J 
Samud, MlnO K. 

SaiiguU, H. P. 

Hautokh. Singh 
Haran. 8 

Hayyad IHmraaheb 
8«o Oupta. Bndli 
SooOupta.J G. 

Hen Uufda. H H 

Hen. The Ri»r P, A 

Sewa. Bam Madan 

ShaSqufl Bahamau Haddlqul, Maulvi 

Hhahabttdln 

Htiatuidul liaque, Mauhl A Muuffar Mubam* 
ined 

Hhaker, SohAMlataiii SiirKeou Jemadar K H 
Hbainlihu Nath 


ShamauddlD Hakim Muuaana 
Hhankar. Darujl 
Hhaw. Mra L G. 

Shtntre. B S. N B. 

Srlolvan Boo. o. 

StepiMiti. P. J 

Sunlnatlier. The Rev B H. 
TeauMit. Mn. f . M. 
ThakurU. B M O 
Thakur Da», Mrs M. 
TlrkLMlni 
Thlmayya, Mra N 
Vatpal, PandB B L. 

Vlaeeoi. Mr*. Gladys 
Wabie, S. h, 

Wadlnn^ H. B. 

Wahid. Abdul 
WaledatLM.S. 

WaOLF., „ 

Wandkar, V. K- 
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ASnUL flAHID. M. CapUln. Principal. Oovem- 
ment Muharoinadau (Allege, Manraa. Bom, 
No'vembet IhM. Bducaictl BaUtot Cotlefe. 

Oxford, and London 
H r h o o 1 of Kconotnlca 
Oovummont o i Madras 
scholar Oxford UnlTor- 
sliy. homcUinc Personal 
AKsistant to the Blroriur 
of Public Instruction, 
Madras. Special Omcir 
for the Quliuiuennlal 
Report on Kducattun fur 
1 927-1 ttS2 ftetreUry of 
the Madras Rotary dub 
siiioe loss. H<^otary of 
tba Madras University students* Information 
Bureau AWM-ded M It E In the Coronation 
Honours of 1037 Adduu Muhammadan 
OoUogf, Mount Itoad, Madras 

ABDUL HAMID, Sltt. Khak BARADOt DlWAV, 
Bar<at-Law, Kt., late Clilef Minis' 

ter. Rapurthala State, h. IfiOotobtr 1881. m. a 
daughter of Klmn Sahib Shaikh Amlr>od-Dln, 
fuilnd Extra Asstt. CommiMiontr in the 
Pniilab. JBdsw. ; aovemnsat OoIIsm, liahoia. 
and Lhioolns Inn. London. Judge. 1000. 
Super Intottdont of the Census Operations 
1011 ; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Dents, as Ifashlr Mai ; Eellow of the Punjab 
UiJVarslty, Lately Member, I'UAlab Legts- 
latlve Oounell; Chief Seoretary, Mareh 1015. 
Chief lUnlster, 1020. Khan Bahadur (1016). 
OB.B. (1018); ai.K. (102g)-~Knli^ted 
Srd J une 1 OSS. A ppolnted by the Ooverament 
of India Chairman of the Banking Knauiry 
C^rolttee (or the Centrally Administered 
Areas. 1020-S0. Dalegste at the Assembly 
of League of Nations In lOSl. Now a Nomina- 
ted Mombor of the Central Leglsiatlve 
Assembly. Address ; New Delhi. 

ABDUL KARIM. Mavlavi. B.A., M.L.C . 
Oovennient penskmer; Kx-Momber. Ooundl 
at State; Rx-Membw, Bengal L e g i sla t ive 
CoonoU: Kx-Presidantl Bengal PreMdsney 
Muslim League ; Hon. retlow of the Calcutta 
University ; President. Muhammadsa Educa- 
tions] Co^erenoe. Bengal ; 6 20 August 188S 
m. Ayesha Khatum of Calcutta Sylhet 

and Calcutta. Started as a tesfsher In the 
Calcutta Madrasah : Aastslant Inspector of 
Schools for Mahotnedan EduoaUon for about 
16 years; Inspector of Sdiools. Gblttagong 
IMndon. for about five yuars. JPuMieufieas ; 
Htsterr of India (or Bcflancrs la BagHdi, 
Bengau, Hindi and Urdu : Students’ History 
of India. Tbs Mabomedan Rmpirt In India 
In BengnB ; Hints nn OIsm MansfMaent and 
Method of Teaching fat EagUMi ; Mabomedan 
Mdttcatton In Beni^ (Rntflsh). Ishunls Cenirl- 
butfam to Sdeitoe and ClvUlsatlon (Biudhli): 
** Prophet of Islam and His Teachl^** and 
** Islam, a RoUgkm of Peaoe and Prsfrms** 
(BngUsh). Address ' IS-l, Wellesley Squats. 
Osleutts. 

ABDURRAHMAN. Muhsnunad, 

Dootomte ta Laws (1084); ] 

IMS. 6. 6 OoL laSS. JMiie. 


adjilr. KAIISML 
; ]amm MMinr, 
lue. Sh iinptaPi 


I CoUege, Ilelhl. graduated In Arts 1901 
In Law 1010 Advocate of the High Ckmi 
of Lahore, Senior VIce-PresMeiD^ DiMl 
Munidpal <^)mmitt490, 1025-28. Dean of tl 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University 1027-34 
Vice- Chancellor of the University of Delti 
1030-34. Judge Madras High Court (1037 
Addrrtf Madras 

AODU88AMAD KHAN. 8abbbza 1>A, 8l1 
C.I K. (Et . 1034) Holds 1st Clast Kalsar- 
Hind . Home Minister, Jammu A Kashmj 
tiovernmeut since May 1037 . Chief MlnUtei 
lUmpur Htate upto 1 034 b. September 1874 
m A Princess of Ruling Family of Loharo 
State Edue . In India under Europoa 
Tutors. Private SeoreUry to His lat 
Highness 1804 to 1000 , Chief SecreUry 100 
to 1U30 , Chief Minister lOSU to 1034 wa 
deputed at an Adviser to Indian State 
Delegation , Round Table Conference, Augus 
1031 , Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa 
May 1032 and Delegate on behalf of Indlai 
States to the Assembly of League of Natloni 
loss Addresr. The Mall, Rampur (State] 
UP 

ABERCROMBIE, Sin Jorr Robkitsor, KI 
(1035), Managing Director. Canteen Contrac 
tors Syndicate, Karachi, and Director, lAthan 
Abercrombie A Co., Ltd., Bomimy 6 June 11 
1888 «. Elsie Maude, 4 of K, W. CoBln lab 
ICS Bdue ■ Choltenhain Coll Came to Indfa 
as Assistant In 1010, Joined 1 A R, O. Feb 
1015, Joined IStb K 0.0. Lancers In France 
May 1016, active service In Franee. Mat 
1016 — March 1018 and In Paleattne Mara 
1018— Feb 1010 Military Orom and man 
tlonad In desuRches . Vice-Presideoi. Bombaj 
Chamber of Commerce, 1026; Presldei^ 1030 , 
Mfunber, Bombay L^ilatlve Ooundl, IM6-S6 
1030-11. and 1035-86, Bombay LagWattvi 
Assembly. 1037. Address . Oriental Bunding 
MaeLeod Road, Karachi. 

ABHBDANANDA, HlS HoURRM SRKRlfSI 
SWAUi, Ph.D. (New York) : Preddent, Rama- 
krlshna Vedante Math and Society. Calcutta, 
SplHtual Teacher, Leetoier and AuUuw 6. OoL 
t. 1866. Bdue, Caloutta UnIveriRy. Dle- 
dple of Sfl Ramakrisfana PanunahsrwM and 
a spfaritual brother of Swam! Vlvdiananda, 
aTnnteeoftheBdarMathand RamakfMtun 
Mlmlou. Went to Londott In 1896 to Isetaru 
oo Hindu PhUoMphy (Tedante). In 1S8T 
wont to New York, U. k A» and orgualmd 
the Vedanta Society olMev York. Leetmud 
before educatlaiial IsMMutiMi, eodeilee and 
naivenitim for twmty-ftve yean ta Englaiid, 
Ameilea and Qanada. Returned to Chleatta 
tn ini and nidetuMSiwi the RamakiMlira 
Vedante Math and Soeiecy of wfaMi he Inu 
dnee been Pieddent and aMo of Buute 
kzlihaa Vodante Ajhnma at DarfseMug, 
ae wen ae of ** Abhedananda Amm/* 
CallL UR.A. PukUmHoM ■ Reiaenenathm ; 
SpliBual UufoldmeBt ; Phlloeoiiliv of emk ; 
How to be a Yogi; Dtvtoe Heritage of 
Mao. ele.. cte. 18/B. ReRh Rei 
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OLAHD. SKnumo Otsb. Tlii Bight B«v.j 
llJt^ Bliliop ol BomtMir, (1W«)- g. 1881 j 
Wm. Bedloni and Oxford. Deneon IMS , 
Print 1006 , Canto. 8l. Mai7'«> Wongh IMS* 
10 : 8. P. O. IflMtoo*. AhuMidnaftftr. KoU» > 
par. Onpott. Bombay. lOlMSM Addrm 
BUhop'a Lo^. Bokbar UUl. Bombay 6. 
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brkdgo. (8lr l«aar Nawlon geholor), Pnrta, 
noiogm. w. Am« (cmto), aottiagtn 
(Ph. U.) and AHababad (1X8«.): Mamitor 
of CalraiU Unlvarulty tiiminn. Addnw; 
Member. LeglalaUva AMomUy. Now DattB. 

AH BAD Ya» KhaH llAiTUTAai. BlAlf, C.aB.* 
Kmax lUHai>fR.BaulaUna Chkf. Bpmi tHh 


.DDISOK. Tbi Hos’bli' Be Jp«tio« (»»>; 
JAKW, B.A., B 80 , (KT I WSJ I'ttkne JadRe. 
HlBh Court. Lahore fr. 13 No\ 1K79 m \cr»j 
Mary DeipWito Conn lM«e. Banff Ac«d«n> 

and Aberdeen UnlTcnlty. IH06-01 P»«ed loto j 
Indian (Hvll 8<*r\lce In 1002 .»tudlod nt^ 
Univenlty Ccdkrge, London, during year ol 
probation ; llUUict Jadge, Dellil. 1000*11 ; 
Special Land Acqai^lilon Officer, New DcBd, 
1912*15 . Judge, Small t^uue* Court, Simla . 
1917-20 , DUtrlct ami Sea^Uinti Judge. Rawal- 
pindi. 1920-24 , Additional Judge. High Court. 
Lahore, 1925 . Pulune Judge, High Oinrt, 
Ubore. 1927 Ag ChW JiaUee, Lahore High 
Court. 1935. Addrui . High Court. 
Lahore. 

tOA KHAN, AOA SriTAJ* BahomioSHaII. P.C 

(l9»i).QClK (1902), OC 81.(191 H.OC.y 

O (1928). K.C I K (1898) Lt D.. Hou (Minb 
6 1875 Brilliant »Ur of itanalbar, 1900, let 
aato . iw* tnany rollgloitt lottoercfAlii Ba.t 
Africa, C^mtral A«la and India, head of le^H 
Mahomedans . granted nnkaudetotneof awt 
daM rhlef with •alnto of II guiw In rueogm- 
iloD ol loyal rervioe* during Kuropean Wai. 
Preokletl over the League of Noikma Sowlon. 
gent 1987 India In TronolUon, 

Addrtu Aga Hall. Bombay 

AOARWALA, LaLA OWDffABll^. 

Senior Adxocato. Federal Court of India and 

of AUahabad High Court. Member. Ftmt 
£ ffgf>ia tlve Amembly S. I6th Feb. IOT8 
527^ Agra CoUege. IL8 M.. London. Wa» 
Dtieeior. Mormdabad Spinning and Weaving | 
lima and of BarbraU Cotton Ota and Prenl 

Co.. UiL.orlgtoal r:.®*?*!^** 

of bommeree. Seery.. U. P Hindu Sabba. 
lifted Member of the flrat Bor Counefl 
Agra Province ; Prealdent. Agotwal Sera 
(Social Service and Scooting). >*«*»' 
ber Law Beaeoreb Sodety; Member of 

Ooort. Bnnerft Hindu Oniverilty. A<UfiM 
gg. Ctaorge Town. ABababad. 

AHMAD. WL Sir IU-U»W. BU aiJL. 
fOnatoh.!. Ph-D-t DJSe., MJUA.. Pro- 
Vlee>ClmneBllor. Mwllm Unhenlty. Altgnrb. 

VIce-ChumsBtar. 1*85. 
S. 1878. Bdm: ABgurti; Trte. CJolL, Oom- 


Aprll 1897 A* • Altchl^on Chieli* OuUtgef 
Labote, and Oovcruinrnt 
college. Lnliore KIcetod 
Memlx^r, ptiuj)ab LcglrUtlvc 
Council Itttl -34) and (1937* 

37) Memher, p/r»t Punjab 
l>egl«Uthe AwemNy. Chief 
Si*ontary of (be Punjab 
Ctaonlat Part) In the 
Punjab l.rfflaJative Council 
ami tine flrat Lieuleiunt 
(it tlu' lat(> Mian Sir Kaxld-Huantn. Uie 
found! r luader of the Cnkmitt Party who 
while »|K'uklng oi him in hi* lact p^ttaal 
apx'ch modi) i)M« following rontatb* 

” My young friend K B. Mian Abmod 
Yar Khan HanUtann ha* l»«n ttletally 

Inought up by me He lia* rendeied 

a very greot ivrvlee to our tmrty and t 
%ery largely depend upon him for making 
till* great eoterprloc a aitooe** I look to 
him to make tbl* groat effort of mine 
kiicuoiHiful HI* failure, Cod fortild. will he 
my failure and hi* Nucenm will Ik> tny *n<nMe." 
Travelled abrood (1936). Connected wtUi a* 
number of NookUe* for propogatkm of Art and 
Literature. He ha* burn nppuiiited IkrHa* 
mentary Secretary, Polltlenl and thief OfBolot 
Whip to the Punjab (Jovornmetit. AAdret* •* 
Luddan, Multan Diet. 

AHMED. Sir SrLTAX, Kt , rr 1927, Doctor of 
Law. I08U . Advocate-Oeneral, Bihar , 5. 
24th Deeemlier 1884) * of Klian Baluidur 

H Khulrat Almted of dny* m. IWM), 
Called to the Bar In 1906 Deputy Legal 
Remembraiirer of tlic Ooveminrnt of Blbar 
' and Orkwa, 1913, (lovernmrnt Advoonie, 
1916*37 ; acted a* Judge, Patna HI|^ tkutrt, 
1919*20. Vke •Chancellor, Patno Unlverulty, 
1938*30, Member Ifartog Rdneaikm Committee 
1928-29 ; Delegate Indian Round l^iUe 
Conferencea, 1930-31 , Acting Membee o(t 
BxeeuUve CouncU of Dovemor of Biheir end 
Orime. 1932 , Acting Memixsr of Bxeeattv# 
Council of Oovemor-Deneral h» cherge of 
jtjUlwey* and Commerce, 1987 ; Degmn of 
Hoetor of Lew» confonred by the Putae 
Cidvmity. iMl.tanbaiAlhennwCelciittr. 
New Petne. AAdm* Petne. Whig* 
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AlMiiCOUOH BimTfioiiAa MAiirLAKK».KY^l 032 ) 
Ck>in..F.B.ti.S 

Btolor TrMl« OommlMloiierinlBdlAUHlC^* 
Ion. * 1880. m. MaM, d. of ibo late W. Uncolne 
Of Uy.OniBlN. two t. one d Sdue.: ICaa- 
cboater Or. Setiool, Swttrertaod and Van* 
ehotar Unlvenltf. In tiiwlwiii In China. 
1907-12 : BpI. CommlMloMr to the Board 
of Trade In China, 1914 { See., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Bee.. 
Bmptre Cotton Growing Committee, 1917: 
Kxpert AMiit. to Penlau Tariff Ilevleion Com* 
mieeltm, 1920 Mrmbcr of the U. K ]>ek>gn- i 
tion tottie Ottawa Imperial Cunference 198S. 
Addm$ . Bengal Club, Caloutta. 


AIYAB, Natima Naxayana, Bnwnt Aceotinia. 
Bombay h Hept«ml>er 1H8U m KukmanI 
Annual. Kduf Ht peter’a High School. 

Taujore Field 8er>lce 

I jUjHMH Mea Exp Force 1017-18. 
imi^B K W K F and W F F 1919- 
20 Awarded Brltiah War 
l^ajH Medal, Victory Medal. 

Indian (leueral Service 
Medal. Afghanletan. Two 
Claapaa North Weai Frontier 
and Watlrlatan, and Kitig’e 
silver Jubilee Mtilal 

Prcaldent. Ward Wellare 

roinraittee, Sndla-N e a 
Delhi, 1088-54 . Vlee Prealdent. South Indian 
Rdueatlonal Aaaoelatkm, Simla-New Delhi 
loss , Memlwr, Maiiaslug ('onmilttee. All 
India Prlaoner a Aid Society. 10S4 , Simla 


Urban Co-operative TlwMt and I'twllt S<wlet> 
Limited 10.H.S-84 , Fuinlliea t'lub, Simla 1934 . 
Mental lloaidtal, ('alculta 1935, Calcutta 
PrlMNMin’ Aid Society tleneral t'oiumttiee 
King ifeorge V Memorial Fund, CalcuUa 
Praaldeut. South Indian Welfare Soclei) . 
Bomluiy alnoe 1937 , Vloe-Prealdent. HowUi 
Indian Aaaoclailon. Bomliay 1937-88 . Chair- 
man. King Kmperor’s Anti Tuherculoala Fund. 
North Bombay 1938 , Chalrmau, Bomliay 
BeHotil Children** 8|tori« Committee. 19.38. 
Probation Offlew, ChUdran'a Aid Society, 
Bombay and Bombay Province Probation^ 
and After-Care AaHoclatlon ; PrMhleni, South 
Indian Volunteer Corpa, Bombay. Take* 
intereat la all iHibllc, aoclal and rttigloo* 
movementa . Did Kellel work in Drlbi during ^ 
Jummna Floods 1933 and Blliar Rarthquake . i 
Made a gia to SitiUa Muntclfiallty of load> 
nuting idllara for the benefit cf cooUm ofj 
Simla 1938-34 ; Addrw ' Mangal Bhavan. { 
MatwEMpA, Bombay 19. ' 


AKIfAL, MiaxA Ziaoim. great pandaoa o 
Shabxada Mnbarik of the Mughal dynasty 
b AbboUbad. N W F P in 1875 From thi 
a^ of 17 to 39 a globe trotter wHb a love foi 
adventure J.ived in Lon- 
don during the Sin Fein 
outrages, visited Turkey 
during the Turoo-Greck war 
of 1897, Hungary during 
students' riots, Culm during 
the rrbellkm of 1899. South 
Africa during tlw Boer war 
and the Zulu rvl^ellion For 
many veara a cigarette 
manufacturer, abroad and 
In India At pmu'itt General 
Manager and expert of the 
llyderalMUl Dtccan Cigarette Factory A 
believer in the mllltatisation of the witUh 
Empire as the only safe-guard of work! 
P 0 aei>. aod a wrib*r of pamphlets and books 
on the subject Address. Mashlrabad, 
Hyderabad, Da 

ALAGAPPA ChkttiaE, K V At , llK , M A , 
Bar at J.«w, Banker, son of late Mr K V 
A1 Uni Hamanathan Chettiar. b nth April, 
1909 Hindu, Nattiikottsl Chettiar IW Preal- 
dency ('oMege. Madras, for M A , (hit Hons ) 
i9:ki . Middle Temfile, 
I.nndon Bar at Ijiw, 

1933 F.nrolksi as an 
Adxocate of the Madras 
High Court, 1934, 
infinity Ctiainnan, The 
liHlIan Overseas Bank. 
lAd , Director, The Indian 
Bank Ltd . Madras, Ttie 
Cochin Textiles Ltd , 
Pudukad (('orhin State), 
The Ayer Mania Rubber 
Estate Lhl , Senior 
PartoST, Bamtal A Co , Slock and Sham 
Broker*, Madras , Managing Director, 

Bamal A Co , JAd , M^nis , Trustee, 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar High School, luierasted 
In flying Is tlw And Indian to be enter- 
tained at tl»e Head Offlw of the Chsrterrd 
Bank of India, Australia aiui China, as an 
apprentice and scr\ed the Bank for more 
than two year* Tlie ftrat Member of the 
eommunky to qualify for M A , aod 

Barriater-at-Law Has extensive buMneas 
Intermta In F M S and Straits HrtUemeiUa 
Address , “ Krlabna Vilas \epeo’. Madias 
Tetefrmm ’ Cumyal *. TtUpkom . 8066. 

AU. A F M Aniirt, F R 8 L., M A. b 18B4 
Ex-Keeper of the Records of the Govt of 
India and Ex-Secretary to the Indian Blstori- 
eal Records Cotnmlssloo ; Tnmtee and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Indian Museum ; Mem- 
ber. Exeuthe Committee of the ('oautess of 
Duffcrln Fund. Past I*resldeni. Rotary Club 
of Calcutla. Governor of the t.'aleutte 
Blind School . Secretary, f'alcutta Hhdorfcal 
Society . VIce-Prealdeni. i'alcutta Maboamdan 
Orphanage Ex-Prealdeoi of the Refuge for 
the HomMcsa and Ueipkaa; Governor ti the 
Calcutta JuvenUe House of Detention. Member 
of the Hon. COmBtlUee of Maiutgement of 
the Kookigical Garden, Calcutta. X^balrman, 
t'ommittee of the Academy of Floe Axta, 
Cak'tttU, Vlce-Preaidetit of the Cakutta 
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Ikinent^irai HorWy AMrr»* 8, 

Atidttr lUhiiMn Stwst. C«k‘ttH«. 

AL^ AR CHETTV, Rao lUHAhl’E C T , R.A .! 
IMp Lion h lUtb Aiik ltiH5 Waa nutdr i 
Bao Sahib, 1W2P, Rao llAluulur, 1928 Kdnf ' 
lu ('liriKtlAti 1 amt ' 

I*iT*lilriK y i » 1 1 « g i* i 
pA8wU IHplonia In ! 

nomlca In 1921 JoIimhI ! 
hU 1 aI« Tmlt* DNraul 

Ratuilur T NamlMTiimall . 
Ctiftt) lu TinilM^r liuMineMMi 
ill ltMl8, Jolncit ilte flriiiM ! 
of MPtum Hoc A Co aimI | 
\ IVniniatl t hi'tly A J 

Hoim ah I'ariner, 1922 

>^aii au AmH SfcroUry 

to tin* l*r I Ill'll of WaIi'k 

RiHi'iition Conimlltoc, 1922 HwrrtAry of tin 
hAtiouAl linliAU AHwMiatUm hIimi' 1917 aim! a 
meniM'r of tin Mitory Mmiorlal (‘iHumWfw 
Wah for wiiiK' tlnii' a Triintct' of the H K. 1* I> 
('ImrlttrM A CourH*illor, Cor|MirutliHi of 

Mailriui iy2l> 22 ViNilfHl Kuro|H« 4 time*- 

In 1922, In 1924 for Wiinhity Exhibition, In 
1929 ami in I9:i7 for tlii' CurouAiion Ami 
yar Fj»aI In 1988 A UM-mlnT of 11m < iwnio 
Itoiltan Club. MiulrnH, ami MaIIoiiaI lllarAl 
1 bib, Irfimloti AdttrrM liurlcutuu, Harriug*! 
ton Koail, KAilraH M j 


j 1926, Uruilmr of Utti Kounil TaM» l'oDfmiKH», 
Londou; lB8tb32 ahA John rarilMiMNutMry 
t'omittltl«H«. 1»»2 Pmblte«H0m • Thu I*ifO- 
blrtn of Urn Ktiiter, K\ottttJim of iTovlnchil 
KitMtKV In RrRlJi Imlla , Cano In Itnlla, Hm«U 
llofii lugs and tin Ir K«in«ilk'H, Tim AnulhllAUmi 
of i anti* and FvdnraUon la VrimUom. oto. Add* 
rr*a Raj iiralui, lllmlu Colony, Uailaf. 
Ilombny 

ANAMTA KRISILVA AAVAR. lUo Ttetuiatir 
Hir c. V., , n t, , HHlriMt Jndga of Iho 

Undraw High (Vinrt k, 1874 X4m : Mnd* 
raflf'hrlatlanl!OUrtmaud iha MadrM lAW 
Irgir .Carmirhaa) and Innea Vdmmim In JUtW, 
Apprnnlkvd to Urn lata Juatlco r«R.SnndMii 
Avyar KnrulIH aa a Vaktl of Hit Madraa 
High touft. In 1898 ; Klerilon Oommlaak»oar, 
1921-28. Hovemroent l^ilrr, 

1023-27 Antad aa a JtHlg* of th» MMlnui 
High iVinrt in 1027 An^nted Advoeala- 
Oi'ni'ral, Madraa, In Murrh JOIM ; nofnlnatiid 
mrnibrr of thi' Madraa LrulatAttvo (/tninril, 
llari’h-lH*«'inl>i«r 1928; Klovatod to Ui* 
Hrnrhaaa permanent Judge In Decemhet 
1928: Uemlirr of tlm Ijiw OoUege CVmirell 
from 1921-1931 . Jflrat (Italrnuut of the 
Madraa bar CioiiK II. KnlghiMl 1084 dddraaa 
Ann Ilia Hadnn — ibn l.iu, Myla|iora, UeUraa 
and t'Idttur. Cimhlii, 8 MaUbur. 



AMAKJIT SlKliil,MAJ<*K, MAIIAUAJKI'HAIt 
of Kapuriliala, C I K , I A , M A fOxint ) . 
lioiiiK'bold Minister and Coniniandatif. 
»UU» Komea aerond aoti of lilt lllgbnvaa thi 
Malwirain of hapiirtliala 6 
5th Auguat 1803 L’dM 
Vienna, Irant'O, Chrlat 
Church, tixfurd , Served 
In Franm with tlur Imlian 
Arm) daring the Ureui War 
Honorary Majur. Indian 
Arm) (193(1), Ker\eii aa 
Honorary A 11 C to ilia 
Kxoollenry tlie tiHomander 
In-Cldef in India (1926-30), 

Staff Officer to Ueiirmi 
Oonrad, MlUtarv (jio>emor, 

Taria, during Ida tour In Imlta winter 
(1928 2^»> ( IL. Jttiie 193f.. Aitendid 

Silver Jubilee of Hla laU kla)eaty In 1935, 
and th»* (k>fonatJon of Hla Majeaty King 
Oi^irgc VI and Qm-i'a Kilaabeth In l^mdon to 
1087. Commandrur of Legion d’ Htmoenr, 
awanitXl by the French tiovernmexit, 1088. 
Addre$* Marlborough Club, London. 

AMBEDKAR, 1>E BHiJUtao RaiMf. M A ,ruit . 
VM , Bar-al-law , Mmilmr. Bombay Legla- 
lailve Aanembly, (Leader of Indeiiemfetii 
Ijiboor Tarty) 6 1803 EdneoAgd Satana 

and Bombay . Ornkwar'a Sdicdar at Columbia 
Unlveratt) to atudy Eoonomka and Kocrkilogy, 
did Beaacardi in India Office lihimry and 
kepUerma for the Bor at Oray'a Inn. Pro- 
fcanor of Political Boonomy, Sydeiduim 
CkiiJcg* ^ Commerre, Bomlny, 1917 , 
vent to (Icnnany and Joined Bonn ITniver- 
ally and then Londou Cnlvenlty and 
took DSC In Ecouomka and Commerce; 
called to the Bar. 1923 , gore etUkmtx before 
SoirtlilMacoogh Committee for Frandtlm, lilS, 
and KoyAl CoiiiinteMoB on Indloa Conency^ 



\NDRLt%8, ( iiAKt>K8 Fhkkr. Vice PreeMent 
at HHutbdkciaii, Ib'ngul h 12 Keluuary 1871 
Kdt4r King Etiaard a K< Inatl Birmingham and 
Pembroke Collegr. Cambridge. Fellow and 
l,e«turer of Priiibrobe College, Canilnidge 
1899 Pruft'NNor In St Stenhen'a t'ottege, 
l>elbi, and menil>er of Cainlirldge Cntveralty 
Brotherhood, Fellow of Ihinjah Bnlvemlty 
from 118)4 to 1913 ; Mli.ee ttiat dab' at Santlni- 
ketan, Bengal I'ubtu’ntUma . " RorHi India ** 
*• Tht) KeiialNNarH'e In India", " Chrlat and 
I,alNjiir ", " The Jmlinn I»r«Neni ", " Indlaiw 
til South Africa ", Maliatnia (iaruthl’ti Mean", 
*' Malmtma (laudhra own atory," " Mahainm 
(iandhl at work ", " Hadliu Sundar Singh, a 
Meinlor," " What I owe li> Chrlirt,," " ChrUt In 
tlM* Slleiire,” " ( hrl*t and Human Need," 
" India ami the Pacific," •' The (liallenge of 
the North- Wcat Frontier", “The Indian 
EarUi<|uahe " aiuf " India and Britain-- A 
Moral Cbnilenge " Carrea|M>ndent Mam- 
rketier (iaarduan Vapt Avyue, Satat AdtmHaar 
Utndu, Mailnui. Addreu . SantlnUwtan, 
Botpur, Bengal. 


A KEY. Mapbao ShbUIAEI. B.A., B.L. (Cal.) ; M. 
L.A. lleader A 29 Anfftmt ISSO. m. Yamttaa 
(died 1925). B4mc . Morrlii Cbllege, Bagimr. 
Teaciier, Kaahlbol Private High BOmA, 
Aaaraiiil. 1904-07 , Jtdned bar lOOMat reoMnal ; 
Tiee-Preaident, Indian Home Rule Leefna; 
Prealdent, Berar Provincial Congyeea Oom* 
mlttee, 1921-1980 ; Jot^ C^Wl B^hedleMe 
Movement; Ag Pi^ldeiit, Indian IfatloMal 
Oongma. 1938 ; Member, LegMatfve AearadNy 
forBmr. 1924-192^ 192^1^ and IMi; 
Member, Congreaa Working CkMBtnHtiw, itSA* 
25 and 1931-34 ; founded Yeotmal Dlal^ 
AMAcdatkm, 1916; Member. Hebni OowntMen : 
Tke-Plealdcwt, Bevponalvlat PtarkF; flinerw 
fleoreiary, Oongreaf RaMn i i B i t nkft IMA ; 
Lender, umgroM ICallonnteA AeaenMi^ CHnmf, 
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194A; Hf‘rr«t«ry, ARt4-CX>mfntiiutl i 

Amrd (;mil«renoe Warklim ConnniUM, 1985 
IStMiAed Memfier of Nagfrar tintvtrslty (Vwrt 
•Inoe ItfSA and of HIikIii t;iilv«n^y Ociurt 
BenaMi. 19SA PuiAietAiotts Gollartlon 
of wrlllM*^ Biid ap«e«hea (In Marathi) 
Addrt—: r«otnial (Berar), 


*-^(JUK: MajNBt Dhakmvkcb 

it'tKOAil CdlAMVtUm HAHMfAJ] KAO, 
IVAXAKAT MOA1K.4lAirAl Samuikl, Kahaoor, 
X. D C. to Ula liyi(SliiM9a« Maharaja flclndla: 

Aim : ItMHI EthteaUd • 
Wlliunt liiBh Bchoo). 
Bomhay; Hardari*' hchoo), 
Uwalitiri Aitricultoral Ina- 
tiiutp, ^Ihliabad . /’rcariil 
araotnla^ : foreUin and 
l*oiltk>A) MinlAtrr, Oa allot 
Uovonimnat , i*nt>iov* up 
K«'4*per of IBti 
HiKliiHa«>'« l*r|vy Puiar, 
ttuba Hhtvpurl, Maatcr of 
(VTPmonloa; l*tlvatn 8rc- 
rntary to ilia llighiiraa 
Maharaja Sdadia; Iluaoor Brcrrhiry. Uwalior 
l>arbar. l^ieattont ; AMtk or liOttcra 
to my aun. /fajAwioafomrAa Hmmfopw Ani 
iSAtivAan, vnrlotm artioloa In perfodirah and 
iiuwapapnrF, et« Uottours IWermnit of 
Hclndia MimIiiI, the hlghe-«t honour tiy Uwalior 
(hivmimciit. Addrttt . SamhbajI \T 
GwaUor, 



AKOOt, JPUHOM or, h'AWAD ASIMXAU. UIS 
IliailN»Ai hia UMULAll MAJIOMRI) AU KSAKj 
BauaDOR, U.CJ.K (IM7). K.CXl.B. (l9W»y.A 
2i Bfb. 18M2 t. faUwr, ItKK). Premirt 
Maliomedaii tirddaman of hnvUicm India, bring 
the dirrrt male deacendaut and repr«»enta> 
tl>« of the horcrelgn Hnlcr of Uie iUmaUr. 
A'dar : Ilia Jllshnt'na r*H,t'lswt hl» prrlliniiMry 
eduoaiUm under Mr. J Creighton and araa 
UierrafG’r <Hluoatrd at Bewington Coart 
Aif Warda InaUintIun . Madraa under C. Morrl- 
non, M. A , Member of Madraa LefU»<)atie« 
Oottncil, Member of the Imporla) 

Imglalatlve UumtcU (Hahotordaa Kleetoratr) 
of the Madraa f^kfenoy, lOKhlS; Mtdttbt'r 
of Ihr Madraa LnglaiaUA^ CoonoU by 
nomination, Ibie: avardid tith of 
lllghneaa In 1915 He poaeeaiea three ran- 
QoiM to tire aaiah' on Important ocoaaionA and 
taalhnred to loalnlain an Infantry Onard and 
an Kacwl of tuKipa The colk'otor ol 
Madras Mr « VT Ih-lcrtlay, 1 K 8, lathe 
Kx Offleiu, PollUoal Ufttoer att^ehed to Hla 
Hlghneaa. Prutldenl, Aildndla Maallm 
Aaaoetatlon, Lahore ; i*ir(ildent. Aontb 
India Itlaiulah Leagne, Madraa l^raL 
. ded Alhladla Mutttm Lmfue. 1910. Life 
Member, Lawley InatlUte. Ooty . lift 
Member. South Indian Athletto AaaocUUon, 

« C^h, Qymkhaaa. MDidrai. AddrrM: Amir 
Mahal Palace. Madraa. 


A&UBBALIV Oanaoa 
(Oantab>rb UM. (1 
S. (Load.). Prealden 


BYhaiY. M.A., LL.K. 
(Madraa). F. B. liUl. 

. PreaMeni of the Theoaophlcal 

Soel^ alaoa June 1934. 5. Surrey. Ka^ad. , 
1 Dee. tSlj^ as Kakmlal. daughter of Faodlti 
NUaham^faatrt, Madraa, 1990. Bdac: 
OambriifftilteuiilldrandOqnM^ 


Came to India 1903 and beeame FYincifiai ^ 
the Ontiral Hlndn OoUeae, Beaatea Fa 
i Mime yoora Crganbtng Seoelary lor tin 
: Alt-ljidla Home Bttle League. In lOr 
I araa Interned with l>r Beaant ttado 
Ilefeoee of Imlia Act. In 1917 appotat«<d 
Principal of National Unlecralty, Madnu 
which conferred honorary degree of D, Litt 
hla diploma being aign^ by Dr. Bahtn 
dranath Tafpire. Chancetlnr. In 19::y 
conaerfated ^^bop of the liberal Cathoh’ 
Church, einited AUrtralla, eleeted Oenert 
Secretary, Theoaophlail Society, and thrmi 
hJmaelf into various activities for Australla’i 
de%Tlopmrnt , in 1929 founded Who's Im 
AttstraUa licague. Frequently Vhdta Kump 
nnd Aiuerhn Herjiv interested In Interna 
Monatism. and Is working for the Ireedon 
of India within the Bniplre A«ithor ol 
many Publlrattons Is a Freeman of ilu 
City of l>ondou. Address Adyar, Madras. 

ASHAM, Blsltop of, since 1924, Ut Khv (lEORUi 
I'LAY HritHACK, nse, o o , b 7th Aprl 
1882 , s Ilf Joseph Hul>tiaek, J P , liverpimt 
unmarried Hduratad HoosaiJ , t'nlvcrslt) 
Coilege, Lhivpooi ( ivU Kngim*er on th< 
Adniirait) Harbour, Dover. 11HI2 5 . In Pod 
Tniat, lalcutU. 19()6-8. Oxford Mlaakm U 
taleutta, 1M)8 24, with two years as Curati 
ol 8t Anne a 8 loiuilieth. 191U-12, and Wai 
Hospital Ciiaidalii, Bomba>, 1910-17 . l>ni<'on 
I 1910, Prhwt, 1911 Addrtrt Hkhop’s House 
Dibrugarh, AsMm. 


AUtll’BTl.K JosKFH b onlstlVe 1884, Ins 
family with kmg cummerelal tnulttiuns 
Took to business early In life Is a pioneer Ic 
lolnt stock cnterprloe in 
Travauoorc Was one of 
the first to Introdui-e 
motor Industry In the 

8tate. la a laiHihokler 
anti bualueaaiuan. 

Founded the Palal temral 
Bank LUI . which la a 
member of the Kcame 
Bank of India and La one 
of tlie chief banks In 8outh 
India la tlie Managii^ 

IMrrctor of the Bank from 
the beginning la founder and President oi 
the CWthollc Club, Palal Address Pahd, 8.1 



AZIK, Hyxii AiUPL. Kairtetcr'aLLaw, b 1886 
Adar . I'atna CuUegtate 8rhool and the 
I’atna, Bihar Naiiooiil and 8i. Ckdttmba ts 
CoUegea Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple. Bomtled Advocate of the CakuUa 
High Court, 1918 and of the Patna High 
Court, 1910 Noted crinUnal lawyer CkuoMt; 
Into pruulnenee early In life for aoclal and 
^Uanthitndc activttlea. Fumded the Patna 
CTab, the llrda pnhUo library attached to the 
AnlumaB Istamia. PiMna. Prealde^ and patron 
oflhe local Mnaltan orphanage. Intenated in 
the devetopnaent of lirdu. preMded over 
several rrdu Ittorary confereacea. KaUvned 
to the provtiKlal k f t iila f re thrfc* enecmaividy 
In 1990. 1990 and 1937. MinMter of 

Bducattan. Bihar and Orhaa, 19U to 1997. 
MrnkmA aeat tn Deoembec 1897. JMeeted 
Pmsident BBiar Proviaolal Mmriim Lmgw 
Maioh 1998. Clminiian of Um IMh mSm 
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o( the AM ImlU MMlim Imv IvM In I'ntim. ! 
D«c«mber ItfM AM^rtu . “ l>ttkttiha/‘ < 
E.L R. 1 



lEIZUDDlN AHMRD. Kau »IR, Kt 
(1931) ; C.I.B . (1924) . O U K. (1919>; I «,0 
(1917) ; Kban BalMitiir (19UA) ; b 7th April. 

(i8«l) , ii«rv<Ml Ifi TT I' 
avtl ServlM (1985 1910)., _ _ 

fUstlrad from Brttiih Servlet; 1 BADKffOCH, 

(1911), Ufomlirri r.8 1 

rouodl ol Henfeney. 

BharMirar SUt« (191(^18}. I 
JudtcU) MlnlMtcr. Dholpur 
State (1912*1921), Chief 
MIttbter, naiU 8UW 
(1922) ; Fellow. AUehebad 
Vnlverellv (190&.1921) , 

Member, Senate Afra Uni* 
tersliy, 1981; ACUrhe 
to Amir of Afirhaoistan during bM Indian 
Tour (1900*1907), OfHoer'ln-eharge Piw* 

Camp, l>eUil, during Ihike at Connaughfa 
idatt (1921); Beerultlng Medal (1919), 

Haa render eel valuable eervlcea to the UrliM 
Oovemment during the Great War (mentioned 
In Ileapatchea) and aUo in Von'Co-oparatbm 
Ua>a (1922*23); and (1990*81) ; Mettl'er. 

Court of Udhl Uni wHy (1926) ; Momber, 

Indian Htatea Opium Committee (1927*28) 

Serving Rroiber of Order of St. Jodio ol 
JeruMlem (1928) ; Medal ol Merit awarded 
by His KKelknev tlw' Chief Scout lor 
India for bla gow! eervlcea to tin Scout 
Movement (1938) . Member. Eojral Aatatic 
fioelety, Loiidun , Court of MuaUm 
Univeratly Aligarh, Bosud of Intermediate 
Edo.. KalpuUna and C I., Ajmer ; Trustee, 

Agra College, Agra , Soout Ckmamisaloner, 

Datta State; Vice-President, Bed Cross 
Soeleir snd St John Ambulsaoe Assoda 
tlon, llatia ; Nawah by the Maharaja of 
Bntls, Granted Jaglr by His UlgtmeM tmtia 
vorib Be 6,000 a year on the oecmslon 
of hla Sliver Jubilee (1988). FmhUmtionu. 

Thirty-four books In Urdu tndoding the life 
of George V, and the Aceotmt of Delhi 
Durbar (1908). Addrsm Datb, Central 
India (^bs: CbeUiMford Beform, Simla, 

Jhaaai Chih and Qrtofcet Club of India. Delhi. 

BABER SIIUM SHKKE, Coupo, General of 
Bepal.G BE.KC.Sl (19ig)& CIK.dOlO), 

Hon. ('okmel, Brltlnh Army, 1927, Gurkha 
Bbhi Hand Order 1st clam (1935), 6' 27tb 
January 1688; • of H H. Hon. General 
Maharaja Cliaiidra GCB etc. Dtr-Gen., 

Poiloe Forcca. Katraanda. ( 1903*29). Dir -Gen 
Medical fiepi., Bepal, (imi, D^l Durbar. 

(1908), vlaHed Burope, (1906); had charge 
of ahooilng arrangemeuU during viatt of King 
George V, (1911); attached Army Head* 
gmutera. India (March 1916 to February 1919) 
as Inapcctor Oenmal of Benaleae Oooifaigeiita 
In India duriac Great War (Duspatehea. 

•peelaItT, thanks of Gs-fn*C In India ; K.C.S.I. 

K.C.LK., for Meritorkms Servlem let dam 
Star of Heput (1918) , thanfca of Xeiiul Govt, 
and Sword of Howior ; Suropaan War ( WaiirlS' 
tunFMdfoior, 1917)Deo|iate)iea:speclalmen- 
tlimbyC-inKTinljiftoaad Ornreunm-Gunernl kaatem Oommand 
hi Cmnefl; Heouleae MlBlary Dworulfam lor Mary. 4 . of CUfM 
Innuury; and (Afton and 

. n8 diaar Baadgmurlms India, aa liwf ootar Oavafery 


tlettonl of NapAktH) Coutingent <hirtn8 AbiliAii| 
War. 1919 , Medal wHh 

Befumented at Northern Oomauiiia 

Mameuvnw (Attock. November 1028). In 
utnnory of son Bala Hhuni Bhero Httpidiwt 
]*okJiara, hUI station lit Nepal with j^pe 
dr Inking water cvailng over Jt«. 1 la<v Jd* 
drew. Baber Matud. Katmandu, Nepal. 


ALKkAirpKg CAJtKkON. M.A.. 

ra , C l.B. (1981) , Deputy Auditor 
India, 8. )tad July ISSV. m. Joan 
Greg Mackanna. 1914. Ndue: DuafermUna 
High School, Bdin burgh and Oxford Unlver* 
Joined Punjab C^mmlasfcin ae 
Avslatant Oommlaakincr 1912: varlooa joate 
in the Punjab 1012-18, tJntier* Secretary to 
Punjub Government, lOlS; Accountant 
Getirrai. (Antral fTuviuees 1019 ; Paata and 
TelcgrAphs 1923. Centra] Revennea 1928; 
Director of Bailway Audit 1990, Deputy 
AiHiltdr-Ueneral of India 1032. IHMimHom . 
GfOrlfti Beporia. Addmr • 4, York Plaet, 
Now DelhC 

DADI.EY, itnuKTog Tuonimu (Bumon), M. A., 
D l)„ LL I)., Fellow of Uw Amorkait 
Ueographica) Society: Member. ]*hl Ikita 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Kpellon Fraternity ; Bishop of the MethodDt 
Bpiecopnl nuirch, I>el)d Area, b May 29 
1870 m Mary Ihitnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Nass , USA. KdU 0 . 
Philander Smith College, Nalnl Tal (Blah 
School); Ohio Wesleymn Unlv., Dolawart 
Ohio, B. A.. D.D. ; ColumMa Untv, New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson Oolle». Indlanola, 
Iowa (LI*.D.) Profesaor of EngUah Utaratnre, 
Baeknow Christian Cbllegf^ iaeknow, 1900* 
1909; Gen. Booretary, Bpwortb teafue, 
India and BufTna,1910'l7, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Misalona, New York, 1918*1^ 
Kxeentlve Semetary, ORObmary Movement, 
India and Burma. 1Q20*24 ; CVuisecrated IW* 
shop (American MethodJet Bplaoopat (llurch) 
May 1924. PuWkatioMf ; **¥^6 Mklng at 
a Christian Ooliefw In India*' (Calcutta) 1908 ; 
** God's Beroee : Our Kxamplea" (Mysore City) 
1918 : " New Et^fiMIR of Old Wla" (New 
York) 1917; "India, Beloved of Meaven" 
(New York) 1918; *' Hlndnetan's Horlaona" 
(OalettiU) 1928 ; Indian Ohoreh Proldeam '* 
(Madtaa) 1980; "The Solitary Throne" 
(Madras) 1981 : " Vbdona and Vtidorlae In 
Hhkdnetaii" (Madras) 1981; "Warae of 
India" (Madraa) 1982. Addrwai 12, 

Boulevard Bead. Dcltii. 

BAILEY, AKTamt CnAUif Joh«, KWe 

Police Medal (1920), C. I. K. (1918). 
Deputy loapcetor-Gcneral of PoIIm* e, 
October 1880. ns. to Heather M. BL 
Bkkle. JSdae: St. Andrew's CoU^ 

King's Hospital. DubUn. Jd ' ^ 

PoUee. 1900. Addrtm : Vooaa. 

BALED, 0«ggaiAb 8n HASkT Biao* 

osAur Dopokao, K.O.B., CJLG., 0,tXl,^ 

P.S.C . Croix de guerre (France) wMIt 


gdr^Geiiefal Oflki^ 


t Com m a nd ing -ln-QhJtf, 
4tl> A^; 1877. m. 
A« CWkKp ^ . JMkm..' 
nt. ItthBeWN 
X.aA).; A«£o7i8 
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a O.C. In CWof. Al<irr»hai ; A.D.<T. to O.O.C. 

B B.K. . OJJ.O Cav. Con* , 

0.0. Mb ArgyU»liir« Hiu)il*nden : 0 0 C. 
76th Inf. Brigade, B B V*., B O.U.H.. Balii- 
ohfaitan Oorjia, Third Afghan War . G.O V 
Bhob Brigade . Commandant 8 O M Belgaum . 
tl.A. and Q M 0.. Northern Command, O O.C 
Kohat Biatrict, 0.0 C Dtfnoan District. 
Tirah, 18g7>lM9fl, Umat War. Krauc(> , 

Third Afghan War, WaairiaUn OjicraUiiiu) 
1021. Addreaa ; Nalni Tai. 

BAJPAl, Sir GIILIA hiuHSAR, B.A (Oxon.), 
B.fte. (AUatuibad), K.B K . l.CB.: 

hacretaor to the Government of India. I)oiiart> 
meat of Kdnoatlon. Health and Landa ftlnc** 
Ausuat 1032, b. 8 April 1801. Bdae.* Muir 
Ceniral CcBege, Allahabad and Merton Cottegr, 
Oxford. ApiKdoted to the I.C.8. in Novemtwr 
1015; l>nd<}r*Be«tretary to Government . 
Gnitml Proviuoea, 1020*21 , Becretary for 
India at Imperial Conference. 1021 , and at 
Conferenoe for limitaGon of ArmameutM, 
Waahlngton, 102l*£2, on deputation to tlie 
domlfklona of Canada, Auetralia, and Hew 
Zeatand 1022 ; Gndnr-.HMreUiry to the 
Oovemment of India. t>e(>i ufEdaratlon, 
Berdth and LaihB 1022 ; deputed to Bmith 
Afrlea, 1025-20, Deputy Becretary to* the 
Qovemment of India. June 1020. Secretary 
to Government of India. 1027-20 : I deputed 
to Geneva, 1020aiid 1020 mihI to Uie Indian | 
Bound Table Cunferenoe, 1020-21 ; Tein i 

K rary Meniiter of the Vl<er«y*a Exoouttx' 
unoli, Be})lembvr lOSG to Juuuary 103(>. 
AddrMJt. S. KiugGoorgti'aAtenue.How Dellit 

BALKBIHHNA.DH M A I'll D ,F B H . F U R 8 , 
F.R , Ulat 8 i'rliicl|Md and l*raf of KeououitcM, 
Hajaraui (Xdlege 6 22 l>er 1882 m MIha 
D ayalia Maliiey, B 1* N A Jfdnr Govt Itigli 
Beliooi, Multan, D A V Collom and Govern 
nieiit t'ollege, lohure , hehool of Keonouiiei* 
and PuiltHe, iKtudun Wan l^rlneltial anti 
tiovemor, Gurakua Cnlvtneiiy, Uaradwnr, 
Vlee-lMnelpai f<ir alx >rara and Prof of Ulat 
and Kmm for 11 yeara, i'riiK'ipal, Uajarani 
College, 1U22 , ('hainoan, Hecondary Timrbcm' 
Aworlatkm . Pnwhlent, Tecbnieal Hehooi , 
Cot WoodehouM Grpltanage, Bhahu D Free 
Uhth Brhooi. Workl Fellowahlp of Faiths, at 
Chleago, 1023 t*ub — Comnieiisbil Betatlonv 
between India and KiigUnd, The Induatrlal 
decline In India , Denuinda of Democracy . 
Miudu l*hil€MKipltera on Evolution ; Bhlvajl tite 
Great: Indian ConaUtuilon, 7 books on 
fitaiory, Koonomlca, Politka and Kcflgitm 
Hktoo' vl India. Addmu ' Bhahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 

BAUUMPUlt. MABAMAfA Patmbwari 
P lABAD SlNOH BABUb 6. 2 Jan. 1914. 
m, Hov. 1022, d. of H. U. the late 
Mabarafa Sir Ctumdra Sh a m e her Jong 
Bahadur Baoiu G C.B., O C.S.I., G.C.M.G.. 
O.C.V.O., (Oxon), P.B.G,8.. Prime 

Mlatoter and Oommaader-ln-Ctilef ox Hepai. 
Bdueatod at Mayo Dnlfcae, Ajmer loao-25, 
U t^ pretuler T MUH y in the United Pro- 
vinceeof AfpraamklMV Veeted with powera 
JWWHT hk eeUte 1097.1 
i Tenula. Jldtfrws: 





IIANKRA. llAJADBtlUU MAioR AMARfilNOlUI of, 
belong* to Udaipur bonae , hom 2nd Auguvi 
1886 , ancceodcd hi* father 22nd Det^i- 
ber lOtJH; tnomed the 
BisGr of Btaharaja Hitrguja 
Tlnee aoti* lUJkainar 
PartapHlnghJt (Helr-Apper- 

I e«t) JUJkuuuu- Manrlughji. ^ 

Bar-at-LA«, ami llalkuniar I 
Uunian BIngbJi Kajadhlrat I 
la a memiMU' of MahendraJ j 
8abha and Walter Krit < 

Kajput Hitkarani Babha, 

Udaipur. Area of the 
eatate, 250 i<i mile* Popu- 
iatioH 28,115 Addrts$ : 

Uancra, Kajputaua 

BANbBJKA, Pramatrakatm, Paof., DR., K.A. 
(Ctti), D80 Keon (lamd ), lUx-at-Law, 
Member, Indian lyogialative A*»ciubU, Fellow 
and Member erf the 8>mticate. Calcutta Unl- 
verwitv , Pn‘»kl< nt, Indian 
I'ultliciU Brlcnn Aaeu- 
eiathm He la a renowned 
econumiat and one of 
Uie moat dbiingiitHhod 
tHluraUo^ia in India 
lie was pdiirat4Mi at IVrai- 
d« iicy College, Calcutta, 
and London 8rJtoe| ot 
Kionomle*. a fwomliicRt 
nientt>er ttf the Bengal 
Legiaiafive (VHinril. lOJ.'l- 
(0, Minin PmfeMMor of 
Kc«>noniie9, t'alrutta UmI* 
veraity, 1U20 a.’i , President, C4mncU of fMWL 
Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta Univer- 
alijr, 1031-33 IMcgate to the Cmigrewt of 
Uiiiveraltlta, GxfonI, 1021 , Dean. Faculty of 
Arts, CaIcntU Ciiivcridty, 1020 30 . PreaMeut. 
Bengal Bfnmomio 8«>cietv, rince 1027 . Mun- 
Iwr, Bengal U uem idnyment Enquiry Oom- 
mlUee. 1023 . I'reMkJent, Bengal (‘o-operative 
Organiaatinu Hoeiety, 8lnre 1030. PreaidUpt. 
Indian Emmonilc t'ooference, 1030 , Vhs'- 
Pn'aident, Congrwia Natkniallat Parly, Bengal, 
Member, Bengal Ikiard of fcconunuc Enquiry, 
1030-36 PuUirations * A study of Indian 
Eeunomlc*, PuMIr Adminiatrathm in Ancient 
India, Fkcal Pedk-y in India, HbUiry of Indian 
Ta&atioo, Indian Flnant* in the I>ay* of the 
Cvmpan) . Provincial Finance in India, The 
future erf Indian Finanw, Induatry In India 
(in preparatktn). etc. 5 . Hoveniber 1870 
ArfrfraM. 4 A, Vkl)a»agar 8txeet, OalevtU. 

BAHBBJ1, BiR Aunon Bajkokar. Kt.(]0t5). 
l.C.8.,C.8.1 (lOSl). C.1.E (toil). K fir|||ot. 
10 Oct. 1871, m, 1808, rf. of ^ Kikluia 
OupU. B4me : CnlcuUa Unlverilty, BntticI 
Coll^. Oxford ; M.A , 189S IMtiirrt 
1 C 8.. 1805 ; served a* dlatrlet oflieat in 
theBMmaPrBMdeney: DlwnntoH. H. the 
Maharajta of Opehtn, lODT-14 ; revnitod to 
BrlUah semKiliB : OoBeoknr nnd Dhitfkt 
MagiatratfclMpkpnh; eervioee phMed nt the 
dhpoaal of flpvimiienl of India, Ponigii Be- 
paxunent.for employment na M m n hor of the 
Bxeevtlve OuudoH of B.H. the MnhM«|» of 
Mjrm, March 1018. OiwiBted ax Dowaa 
^ mjWj 1010. Bathed from the IXJ). 
Btwan of l&a«e, 1022-26. fMgo lihri o ter , 
Xoteir, 1022-20. Awnxdxd IfSxwtllix'^Bn. 
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iMMoCnuliittrlii*** of OjuutAbfa«ntiHla Order, j 
wltli KhiUeia by B.U. The HalMmie In open 
llorbnr, Oct. 1923 PnWMnfMM * ^ 

** IndUa Tangle *' (Puhttabed by Untdiituion ' 
d Co ) "An indiiui I^thfli»d«r** (PuMlRbed b\ ' 
Kemp Hall Preaa, lAd) AtMivat c;o Courts 1 
ami Co.. 440, atranU, London. W C 2 i 

ANKBJI. Bhabo NATO, M Se (AiUliabad ) | 
Fb.D. (CanUb), llat«>n>k>gi«t (Hetlrad) , 
». 15 August 1805 ns llenuka I>«vl JMue 
AIUIuUmmI University, Central Hindu Oolttge, I 
Benares. 1912*18 and i^nulng College 1 
jAseknow, 1918-18, Besearcb Hclwilar aiwl j 
Aaalsiaat Pallt Profeaior of Pliyslcs, University 
Post-graduate College of Bdence, Calrutla, 
1918-20, with »lr C V Raman, Covemment 
of India University. Hiate 8cliolar from ; 
Allahabad Uulv. at (’aveodish Laborabiry, / 
t^ambridgo, with Mr J J Thomson. 1920*22 1 
Joined Indian Meteorological Horvtco, January! 
19*2.1, Mcteridogist.atmia, 19H5-Sb M^'tcuro* 
iogtst, Karachi, IMh, 1920 to Nov lU32j 
hcllow of the iloyal Meteorological Ho<*lct> 
lAuidon, 1928, liuimrar) mrutWr, Kami hi 
A(*fo Ctuh. MeinlsT from India on the j 
“ ConunlHftlon dc l/appUcallim dr la MHcoro 1 
logic a* la Nuvtgaiiou A<^rlcnnc *’ IVrmanriit * 
luciultrr. Indian .Hi Iciwc Congress Mctcoto j 
loglrt, Bond*aj , N'o\cmlK*r 1912 fuMtntfum* I 
" Mctcoridogy of the Persian Uiilf and j 
Mekrau" Addre$» Meherpur I* O. Nadia 


BAKERJ1, HogUMAB. Rai BAiunru, BA.j 
Iktlred Assistant I'otiirubMioner of Police. I 
Obleutta b S (Vtober Ihhu. m to Muhas j 
Mari, eklrst d of late Kumar Satyeswar 
Clhosai of Rhukaiias Raj JA/ac 8t \avlcr*f| 
CXiik’ge, Calcntla. Law eJasa, (loverninent j 
Collcgn, Krishnagar, Bengal Police Training 
Hchooi ; olrtalucd First prlac in l4iw In the 
Final examination of liw !’'»IIcp Training 
8dsool Joined CalcutU Police In 19(12 , 
has b**en on several occasions esficclaUy 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 1 
Kepoits of the CalcutU Pollre Title of 
JUI Salilb conferrod by ftovemment.' 
January 1931 acsl fhe title ai Kai Hahadur 
conferred In June 1935. Appoi»^«d Jnetlce 
ot the Peaee , iwimmted U» Ag Deputy ; 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, temiwwa i 
rlly in 1935, retlrtd in 1938 A4drtu \ 
1. parasar Road. Calcutta, 


BaPKA. WA*iB*tn>-PoirAA, Rai BAMAPfU 
mt S II . Kl,. c 1 K . BA. B 8c . LI. B , 

8 Uth April 1882. as. BhreMiiatl Aasod 
F Kumarl, d. of the laU 
Mehta fUmpal Btogh.Dewan 
of Udaipur. Kdttc.: ait 
Mabarana’a High Hchool, | 
Udalpor, Oovt. College, < 
A)a»er and the Mttlr Central 
ColMc. Allahabad. For 
abont a year prmetieed law 
lo Almer-Merwara ; eervid 
la Mewar for atsewt a year 
aaJ a half aa Jotueial 
Ofliear. appointed lIMrlct 
and B es al c uts Judge in Uie 
Indeca State. 1907; in 19U8. Law Tutor 
toH. M. Mahemja Tnltoji Ill.j 

His Seeond Secretory. iSll end 



First Secretory. 1913; Home MlideMar, 
1916 . retired oa Sp^l petiskw. 1911 : 
tolned Patiala Btote as a Mhuster: n^otoM 
llolkar State Service aa Home Hlnlster, 1929 ; 
soon alter appointed Deputy Prime MinlsUr 
and l^reeklent of the ApiMsat Committee ol the 
Chblnet , ivtme Minister end President of 
UieCalduet, 1928 , to 1939 Kel Batiedur, 1914; 
end C I K., 1931 , a snbetltute Delegate lo 
the ItHltan Itoniid Table Conference, 1991 : 
Iielvgate to the Assembly tif the League 01 
Nations. 1935 Knighted. 1998 Cinbe: 
Rcsfalency and Yrthwani Ctube, Indore. 
Address Baxlbeiig. ludore (tUmtrel ladle). 


BARIA. u -Col (llofi.) an IliouNiM Hi* 
UABAWAt Huai Hit RABuftaiiinJi. Maja 09: 
K.C.H,I. (1922) A. 10 July 1896 ; one s. 00# 
d. Rdue.: lleikumer Coilen, Ma)kol; 
Imperlel Cadet Omiia, Dehia Dun, and lo 
Xngland. Served la Muropean War. 1914-15 
e«Hl In the Afghan War, 1919 Recelvee a 
saliito of ek'wn guns. AddrsM ; Devgad 
BarlaiBarla State Hly.). 


BARNB, Thk Rt Riy aBOkOI DDMtOhb. 
D.D, M.A. (Oxon), (M.H. <l»2^, O.B.M 
(1919^, V.D. (19*23). Cckttsecratod Bishon of 
lAilmrc, Noveodwr Ist 1932. b. May 6, l879> 
IN DortAhy Kete Akerman. Kdnc dtltoo 
College and Dtlcl Coll. Oxford. Aaelt. 
Muster, Hummer (lelds, Oxford, lUOSt-OS ; 

t'lirale of Chrliit (3iurch, Simla, 1908*101 
(%a|ilalo of Hlatkoi, 1910. Chaplalo of 
ilytli^tied, Sind. 1911 ; and AstU. Chaplain 
of Karaclil. 1911 12- Princlijal. Uwrenee R, 
MlUlary School. Saiiawar, Pil2 l98t. Addrsss ; 
IRsbopslmuroc, Tlie Close, Laliore, 


BARODAWALl-A. SalKWIOT KAkltlJi, Uml* 
lord and BiwIiH'ssnian. b. 1S84, Memtor, 
lUimliay Municiini Corporation, slnoe |907, 
Chairman. SUudliig Conunlttoe. 1910*17. and 
fti Marlo'is anti tianlens Commlttoe, 1999*94 ; 
J P ami lloiiomry Presklency Megistnite, 
llna» Ihjring (Ireat War was rrspooslUe for 
getting abont 30 lacs subsorUiml bv kM 
cownuiutiy towards War laiena Wilhoiit 
Interest, inducing Cluvernmeot to iasue Wsr 
Loans bearing ef^ursement *' Witlmut Intor- 
Mt " (liainosn. War Iasw Committee and 
Entertainment Committee lor BrlOah and 
Indian wuumJed saddlers Built tompowy 
theatre at Marine Lines lor the beoeSt of 
soldiers Awarded certificate of miult and War 
Medal tor v«4nuotary services. jrumtnalM 
Member. Ikmibay Legklatlve C^**®*** 
1918*1921 ; Bkvted Member. 

Assembly. 1920*1929. Vice* Prtoi^. AH 
ladle l&Mlm Federatloo. 1926. rmM, 
Aniodto Muslim Hodja* 

Hherlll of Bombay. 1926*27, ArMrUSs: 
Ahemoot Rued. Cumbelia HSl. Bombay. 

BARRY, CHAktW HAIUM.P, ****iJ?*^*vv 
principal. ARchlaon OotVege. Lahare. 9. 17 
m Miss Macku^^ 

Mdue at R. R. U. Osborne, Bn^fi^ 

Trhdty HaU. ChmbrMge. AsslstaiM Maa^, 

.*pS 

"Okamilig ArchM*^. t«S9; 
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IMO; "Brtdffeii of Soag‘M93& (For the 
ftefv«nlt]r of tba Fttnjub). Addreu Aitdil* 
Mm Ooll«i^, lAhore. 

BA8U, jAtlUDRA Nath. M a.. It L A , SollHtor 
k 7 Feb 1872 m HaraJa HhOMb. Kdue ' Hindu 
Hcti^ and l^ldency Oolliite. ('alrnita Han 
been a memlier of the Ueniral liBRUIaiivi* 
(kNincil and AMembly tor fifteen yearK 
Formerly Prealdent ol the National LibermI 
Federation of India and tlie Indian Aaaoolatlon, 
CAlentta ; leader of NatlonalUit ]*arty. Bengal 
LefiMatlve Aiiaeinbly , a lielegate from Heugal 
to the Hound Table Confererteea In Knfcland , 
Freeident. Ineorporated Ijiw Sorlety, 
(Moutta ; Ir connected with aoeral Educa- 
tional and Koclal ■ervlce orRanlaatlonM 
A44rH9 ' 14a, lialarain (ihoec . Calcutta 

BATLBY, CtAUDB, A U I.n A . Frofcaaor of 
AretitteoUire, Bombay bchool of Art, atao 
Partner of MeMn. OroKaon, Uatley and 
kluft, Cltarlorcd ArchltccU. b Oct 1879. 
Mue. ’ at Queen KlUabeth'a Bclux)!, Ipawloh. 
Articled In I(«wlcli. Pnicttaed In Kettering 
Northanta and In l/mdon up to itiis and 
ill Bombay' tlieroaftcr PnUimitomi The 
"Uealgn IVivolopment of Indian Arcldtecture" 
(In three vuiuroea) ami sundry articles and 
papers both In England and India on 
arwltoctural aub^oli. Addrrsi Hebool of 
Art, or Chartered Bank Building. Ibnnbay 


Emperor and alao virited atatf prominent 
cottutriea on the Conttoeot. awafaed Corona* 
Uoo Medal criminal InrlsdicikiB ias enhanced 
and full iiovers of a Seasiona uudge were 
conferred on him In NovemberT 1937 He 
la fcHMl of Shikar. '1 ennls and Indian Music 
Addnuut P. O Madlut^-Bag Camp, ru» 
Kolhapur (Deccan) 


BEAUMONT, Tbk Hoh Sib JOHir'WnAlAM 
Fubbk, M.A (Cambridge); King's Cooneel, 
IttSU, (3ikif Justice of Bombay b 4ih Septem* " 
her 1877. m Mabel Rtllth. d. of WU^ ^ 
Wallace (d««Kiii*<t) Edue WInebeater and i 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, Find Claaa t 
Historical Tripos. 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division. Lieut , K O.A , Ittlfl-llllB 
Addre*$ ‘ " Colcberno Court,’* Harkness 

Koad. Malabar HUI, Bombay. 


BBDl BAJA, Bft BABA GOBBfrigB BlBOH, Kt. 
cr. 1916; KBK. (1920), C I K.. 1911. 
received UUe of luia In 1931 Hon. Extra 
Asai CommlaaUmer m the l*un]ab. b. 1868. 
A lineal deaoeudant and of Guru Nanak. 
founder of Bikh rellglnn, now bead of Bnatan 
Bikhs of N W F Province, Punjab and 
Afghanistan A Fellow of the Pui^ab and 
Hindu I’nUersiUcs , was a delegate to the 
Indo- Afghan Peace Conference In 1919 
Adtirf4§ Kallar, I'unjab 


BATLIWALA. BoBABJl HORMbMI, (B.A. Eng- 
lish Utemturc and Latin) b 2l March, 1878 
Edue ' Bt. Xavier’s Bchool and Ccdlege 
Conncoteil with the (Litton Industry ; Kepre* 
snnUtIvo of MoHi-r« Tata Sons Ltd and 
Oeneral Manager of KmprcHS Mills at Nagpur 
Member of the Court of NagiHir University 
Has travulted extensively and studied the eeo* 
nomlo systems of various oountries PuMi* 
oafioiw ’ Contrlbatluns on flnanclal and 
eoonomlo subjects Addrftt • C. P. Club. 
Nagpur. 


BAVADA. MtnBRPAN PABAXnrBAXBAO 
Maiuiavkao alias BUAcrfAUBfi Pakoit Pabt, 
Amatya. Hukmat-Paiilia, Jahagirdar of 
Bavada, a Jahaglr of 243 square miles area 
with a popoUtlon of 61.684 
and a rvronue offRa 180,000. 
is the repareaentailve of the 
old Desbastba Brahmin 
family of ttie Cabinet 
Mlnliler of Bhlvajl the Great 
etyiml ** Ihini Amatya” — 
Finanee Minteter b ITIh 
February 1907. Educ at 
Gagan-Bavada and Kolha- 
pur m. Bhiimant 8 8. 

^ 2 kainaladevl In 19S4. 
daughter of the Mte Cblaf- 
of JamkhandT and ahrlmani 8 8. 
aiMMhlkala Bakaheb In 193S, dangtator of 
dhrlniMi Sardar M. A. Baste of Poona 
Ott 18th December 1931 the Jahagirdar was 
tovosted with powers ot adminlsttutioii by 
MM Blghnem Uw CtiliatrapaU Mahatajaaaheb 
Ol Kolhanur, wlto was pteaiwd to grant to him 
the "OiMtrai^ Loyalty Gold Medal" tn| 
April 1987. The Jahoirinlar aUended the 
OocomMoa OeramoByolMti MaJeMy the King- 



BELVALKAB, SbbIPAD Kbishxa, V a. Pb D. 
(Harvard Univ ). 1 E.8 (lletd.). b. 11 

Dec. 1881 Kdutatiom Rajaram College. 
KuUmpur and JVccan (Allege, Poona and 
at Harvard, USA Joined Bombay 
Edmational Dipartntcnt, 1MI7. Prot of 
Sanskrit, iXrcan CoUege. 19)4-1934 . one 
of tbe principal founders of the Bbaodarkar 
Oriental Beaearch lasUinte and for several 
years Its Hon. Secretary. Beciplent of Kalsar- 
1-Hind Silver Medal and SUver Jubilee 
Medal and the QUe Bao Bahadur. PuMmi- 
fienr. ’’Systems of Sanakrlt Grammar”; 
Edition and tranalattoa of Bbavabhuti’s 
Later ” History of Bama"lnU)e Harvard 
Oriental Scrleu , EngHsh translatloa of 
Kavyadarsa, Crlth^ edition ol Brahma- 
stttrabhashya with Notes and iranslatloo : 
Basu MalUk Loctuiea on Vedanta PhUosoidiy, 
Calcutta University. 1926. and (In Col- 
laUiration with Prof. Ranade) Htstory of 
Indian Philosophy, VoH 3 and 7 (out of 
the 8 pfoiecird) , several papers contributed 
to Orkntej Jouruato or presented to teamed 
SooleUea. Addrtu . ” BUvalninJa,” Bham* 

burda, fwH», No. 4. 


BSNJAMnr. Vb*. T. EVBvmAA Bjl., Axeh* 
deacon of koUayam olncv July 19S3. FonneT* 
ly Ineumbent of Pro-CathedreL KcgtayaBiu 
l89&-im : Aetlng PrineliML MJU Kotin- 
yam, 1912-lS. Surrogate, Ites, BpuMh 
CommlMary, im. Pu Mfe e M s o s: flu 
tarn) Nolea on the Epimlm to the Heh ^M 
Nolee on the EidatlM to tim "T -irf iiulgBi 
DevoUonat Stndy of the Bllde. Editor ol 
''Troaanry of Knawledge and FaaAy 
Friend.** Addm* : XottnyiMU 
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HKNNBTT. GcoftOK KAKCST, U^, U Inrt. 
CM., MI. Mtth.JL. M.I.B., J,k. Chtef 
Ba«ibe«r, B«dIniv Pmt Tnnst k. I«i8l m. 
rrueet BopliU Ilrtifirtt. Bdme, StockiKDri 
Ofmtnaimr Scbool, klauclieslcr U«twi»ltT. 
AMkrtMt Bnfetncer (BridgM), G.IP. 
1910*1916 ; BngUicrr. CMttimoitg.j 

1916*1019; Kx. BngiMer. OfthroU* IViH' 
Troxt, 1919*21 , 8(>nlor Kx^eutha Knidn^er. ' 
CaJrtitU I^ort TriMi. 1924*26. Oetnity Chkf; 
Rngfmer. BomT»y Port Tnirt, 1926*30 ; Chid ’ 
Kagtom J9S0 ; Ar <^alrm«n, 1088. Ad4rt*» . ' 
BomtMiy Port Traxt. BomlNiy. j 

BBNTH ALL. 8ta Eowaao CHAALWii, KT , 8<mior | 
PwtiMr Bird A Co . (!deuU* Mid F. W. H»lt*j 
KMX A Co , C'4dnittA. rIik^ 1 920 : • of Ravd ] 
nenthaUand Mrt IktnUiall b 26th Nov«ml«(rc ^ 
1893 m 191H Hon’btr KnthMrrarthy Cahif.j 
daniiht«r of Ant Daron Cable of Idefont ; one ; 
•on Kdtu Kton (Kinv't Sdmiar). Kina’s j 
ilollefre, CambrklRe Horred Kuropean War 
1914-19, India 1914-16. Mewipotamia 1916-10 
(wounded), 0taff War OfDoe 1910-19. IHrert-l 
or of omneroas Oinipanlfle, lllrooUn’, Imperial | 
liaak of India. 1926-32; (lovemor. 1928-30. 
Preetdent, Uenaal Chaiubor of Cummerre. 
1932*1936, Vice* Prr#ldffnl. 1U.U , President. 
Awloriated Ctianibrrs of C^nitmerce of India 
and Osykm, 1932.1030, DeirKaie, Indiati 
Hound Table t'onlermcc, 1031*32, lleserxe 
Dank of Imlia. 193.V3G, Indian Army 
Betrenchment ('onimitlce, 1931 , Counril of 
8Ut« 19St*3 . Beiiaal Legisiative AssemMy 
1934-6; lleagal ixidsiillve Council 1937*38 
Address 37, UaUvRonRc I'ark, Calcutta 

BBNZiaRB, THB MOBTBKT. AtOTIIbtHilBY 

0 C D , 6 Klnsoedeln, Bwliaerland, 1064, 
Ednr Frankfort, Brussels ; DowneMc ('anir 
to I nd la, 1 090 Ittshoii of Tabre. 1 900, AsstsUiit 
to the Pont. 'ITironp. llontan CVrant, 1925 
Rettrerl as ilkliop of QuUon In AuaoNt 19.31 
dr nominated Titular Arrnblahop of Antinoe 
' AtitInopiUs) In reroan lUon of his ninrits 
Address . (knnd HUl Uunastory, Trivandnini. 
Imrancore. 

BKRKELKY-UILL.Lt -Col. Owbb Amrn 
RoWbAKP, 3I.A.. M.l)., CI1.U (Uxon ). 

H R C 8 (Kng ), L R C P (L<m ). F R A 8 B . 

1 kL8 6 22 1879. m. Kunhimanny. d 

of Nellary liamotU Kduc at Rugby 
Bchool, UnivcrsRlt^ of Oxford and Gottiniccn 
and Unlvendty CoUrge Hospital, London. 
Kniercd Indlao liedM^ Herrinr tn 1907. 
Senrcd throuRbont Great War (Kaat Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned In Dcspaidhes. Presi- 
dent, Indian Fsyrtiotogical AaaociaGon ; 
Member of Indian Branch of the 
Intmtatkmal Aneodaiion of Pnycho-Anatysts. 
pHbUcttiom • Kumcrons artlclea in selrotlflc 
journals. Address . RanobLltthar and Oriiaa 

BSWOOR, 81a GunoxATH TnviuTaM, B A. 
(Bom.), B. A. (Cantab ), Kr , f C.8„ 

Dltrekir- Oenoral of Fbata and Tekgranhs 
b. 20 Kov. 1008. m. HIm Tunntal Mod* 
hotkar. Xdme.: lliBeeao CoIL, Poona, and 
Bfdmy Sitsaex OolL, CamlMldite Under* 
flaentary to Govt., C. P, Oy. Commls* 
sdkmar, Chanda; Poatauu«ar*G«nefal, Bihar 
Mid CMma and Oenlxnl Onlas; By, 


iTj Indut. 


Director* GeamI of Poata aad TetofBaBlUt 
Delhi, and Fostmasiar-Geiwid. mmbAf 
Ctrole; Indian Delegate to tiw Air Miill 
Congrras at the Hague, 1027 and to the 
Univeraat Poatal Coiurioaa, London. LOSR 
Address Delhi attd^mla; ”8hrl XrlsIUM 
KIwaa." IVwna 4. 

BHAB11A, lloaifASJl JR«AM0IM,II A .D.UIt, 
S P . (U.K . Hon Pies. Magte., Fellow ofthe 
Indian luaUtutc irf 8clcncc, Bangalore, deputed 
as a dchgaUt to the Congrt'sa of Imperial UnL 
%ersnU-M 1926 by tliu rnimstlhw of Bombay 
and h ft June 1862. m. MIm JTmhal 

Ktialjea BntiwaU Edue . KinhhMtone 
ikJIflge ami In Kngbiml. Assii, PTofessor, 
blphlnstone CoDcgi*. 1874 76 . Vlee-Prlnctpat 
and ItoffWKW (*f Logic ami Kihka. Orat^ 
t^illrge. Bangakuro, 1870, Prindnai, IBiIm* 
rajn’a Coiicg(% Myvore, 1804 , Kdiieatlnn 
H<KT«tary to Oovcmmciii, Mjrwcire, 1090 ; 
Iiispector-General of Education In Mysore, 
18oh-UHI9, Munlr-uMalini (Mysore) 1909. 
i‘w6 . H|MH;ial IkuMjrt on Manual Training In 
Hniiools of Octivrai Kiincatkm . Report on the 
Kduratkm <d l*arsl l)i»ys, 192(1, a VMt In 
AiiNiraliati KnivcrHitles, 1923 . a VMt to 
British ruivcr>«iUcN, 1926, Mmlcrn Creoia* 
Mon and Paraco*. 1922 , resigned the dlree- 
Mirshlp of Tain U K P. 8 Co. Address; 
8-10. Utilu Uibl>a Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 0 

nilAIRUK 8 IHOBJI ItAHADVR, COtoNRI. 
Maharaja 8ri Sis. KCM.I b. IMb 
Hcptcinlicr 1079 . yj^tr Mayo Coltugc, 
A)io«r. Apisuntmcnl ( omnanion to 
II II tiM< Mnlnriik oi Bikaner, 
1895, ami B(coru]Mitii>d lilin in hU Indian 
Tour ill 1096 AppidiiU'd Mcmticr of 
Htoie I'oundl, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Becretary to Ilia Highness 
Hunlor Member of (Council and Becretary for 
Foreign and Political Depariroeiit, Mahkins 
Khas, Foreign Meml>er of Council, PollMesI 
Member; Vice- President of Btate Couneil 
and the last Cabinet. Alsu acted as Preskleni 
of Connell during lI.U.’s vWts to Europe 
Now In eharge of the portfolio consiatlfig of 
tUknner Fort, Fort Palaoe. HadakMUuHin 
Devasthan and Govern meiit General Records, 
and copying deid , Bikaner Btate. Is Hon 
(Jiol of the Badul L^ht Infantry and iVrsonal 
A D. C to the Maharaja. PaMicoffons 
BhatravbUaa, llhalnibMnod and fioalkhlnod. 
Hon and heir ' Heroji KrI AJii Btnbjl Batdb. 
Address *‘ Bikaner 

DBANDARI JAdax HAT8, Rat Bahadur. 
But Ratan, M.A.. LL.B , Dewaa, Idar Btate 
b. Jan. 1002. m Shrlmatl Ved Kunwarjl. 
Kdue : Govemmoot Ckrllege. Ijihoie, aad Lau» 
CcHege, lAltorr Pracllsed at Ferotepur till 
1914 . joined Idar Btate a« Private Beeretary, 
1914 , served there till 1922 as Polllicaliaor*- 
tary and (MDciatiiig Dowan ; left Bmvim and 
resumed practice at lllRh fjourt, LAbmra ; 
appointed llewan, Idar Btate, 1921. dSSrw. 
Ulmmainagar, Idar 0Ut«. 

BHARGA VA. RaI BaRAOVR, PanBIT JAWANAX 
Lai*. B.A., LL.B.. Advucalo, Ifhdi Odurty lA- 
horv. b, 1st Oct. 1870, m. d. of L. Madaii lAl. 
Bbargavaofllmrf. JMurjlHfm H.B. IMwot, 
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If Ik HdiiHil, Lohure Miwton UolL, 
Lfthor*. Ckivemmnnt Cofl. sod Law Hrboo) 
Fraideat, Ihir Amood^ Iftosar^got Dtirimr 
Medal and War Ixian Sanad ; oried a« Hcr- 
rotttry, India War Anlicf Fund. TIk* Afi^opJane 
Fleet Fund, King K<lwartl Meniiirlai riind , 
woa elected member, f'linjab liccialallvc 
<>)uncU« 191<l*20, and Lct(i8iHti\c AatktmMv, 
\Vi\'TA. Lllomcmt»or, Kt.Jolin Ambnlancc 
Aaaoriation and Vioe>C1iairiiinn, nietrict 
Centre at Rlitaar Orauted Silver Jubilee 
Modal in 1935. Addreu * Ul«itar, (Punjab) 

BHATK. OoniTD Cbimsaji, M A (noin ) 
b. 19 Bepi. mo. Widower Kdue. iH'coan 
(krllcRn. FrtdeMior In Ferguflaon (ViHogc. Fnona, 
from 1895. 1918 and (mm 19.31 to 19.35 
T’rlndpal and Profeanor, WllliiiRdon tVdlene, 
SanRil, from 1919 t^i 1928 n tlred In IttS t 
PuhiitatioHM • PrlncIpIt B 0 / Keunombu, Tr.'»vr 
Series In 10 Voluini'a . I/iM-inrce <in Sociology 
Carlyle, Three Fhlloocudn're, Phllowiphy of 
the Fine Aria (All In Maralhl) Siieedieii 
and Kttanyi (In KngUali) . Kant ana Stian- 
karanhnrya, Sir Walter Hrolt (In Marathi), 
Hlotory of M^nleni Mnrathl Mtrraturr 
Addrfu Wllllngdon Colli*gn Poat, IMat 
•atara. 

BHATIA, lAWt -Co»,ONrL Soiuh Lal, MA, 
M1>.. BOh (Cantab). FltCP (London). 
FH8K (1932), FOPS (Bomlwiy). MC 
(19IS), IMS, l*riii<i|inl, tirant Mctllral 
Coliege and Su|ierlnteiMlent. J J Oroun of 
lIcMpItala, Itotnlwv, ainn' 1937 b 5 Aug 
1891 m llaj Klaiiorlr /iduc Cainlirblgc 
Cnlv (lH:torhouM) and St TlioniaaV iroHnital. 
lomdtHi. ('oonolty Oltlrer and Kcaidcnt 
AnoeathcUat, (llnlool Aasbit . fhUdren'a l>c- 
r^tment . Uouae Surgeon. CiThtholmic Houho 
R urgnon. St. Thomoa’a Unapltol, Londtm 
J>»lned IMS. 1917 , aaw oetlvo aervleo wlUi 
KgypUati KxftediUonar) Force (105Ui Mah> 
ratta IJght liifauiry), 1918, appointed 
Frofcaaor of l*h)'»UHi>gy, (Irani Mrdkal 
Cfillcge in 1920, l>ean In 1935 lUtfdteatiomt 
A iiiitiiher of aeientiflo {Mpera In the Indian 
Journal of Medical and Indian 

Medical (loictte JddnvMr • ** Two (lablea ”, 
Mount rkMont Hoad. MoUbor UiU, BoutUy 


BBATT, PiumioouAKKKR Ramciianura. 

bMonga to tlie tUtjaratl liroliiuht t'ornniunhy. 

the only wm of the late Mr lUniehaudra 
Mndhavram BbaU, C.H K , J P , M b 
loth Felirnory 1909 Fduc 
Hew High Sdiool and 
I Klpldnatone College, 
Bombay. Entered hb 

laUior'a buokieoa olnce 1929, 
wo* appointed Uie Managing 
llrircet<ir. after tlio deatii of 
hb fatlier, of Tlte Creocent 
Imuranoe Oo , Ltd , a i*ro- 
greoalve Life Inaurancc 
OfBoe. A morale of J J 
tiroup Uoepital Committee, 
ti M <' Hoidel Trout Com- 
mittee, CJ T IloanlUl iVimmlttee, Gownnv’a 
Hoapital Fumi, liauaglng Committee of the 
ChOaren'a Aid SoehAy, Kxeoutlve CommHtoe 
of the B F. O A , Aaao^tkio of Indian Indno- 
trtea, Soolal Ser>lee Ijeagne, Dimlor in Three 
Ebotrlo Cot., and vorlacui other medkol, Sotdoi 



Educational Inattiutfous Woa awarded 
f’^ironatiou Medal in 1937 Donated SfLoet 
of Rupera for the construotkin of a Hootel 
for the Students of the Urmnt Mediool Co^ge, 
Bomltay. In memory of hb father Cl*tS$ 
Member of tlie Crbkct Club of India and 
Royal WeKtem Indian Tnrf dub. Addn»$ 
Ramchandra Manvion, 487, Sandhorat Hood, 
IkHnlwy 4. 

BMAVNAGAR, LikUT II. II. Maharaja sir, 
Krishna Kumar Sinbji, K C s. 1 , Maha- 
raja Of; b. 19ih May 1913, a father 
l.t -Col. H II Maliaraja Sir Bhavalnbj 
TakbUainhJI, K Jul) 1919. Ifdae. 

Harrow, England. Inatolled with fnti powera 
1981 , married 1931. Ad4f$»$: Bbavnagar, 
Kathiawar. 


HUIWAND1WA1.LA, Sir DosSABHor 
llORMOtMi, Kt , J P , aoti of bU Khan 
Buliadiir Jforin.u«Jl Alanckji Bbiwandiwalla 
b 26th March 1901 . auccecdcd Ut tile 
estate In 1920, Knighted June 1934, 
m Manekbai, d of Mr 
Kburahedii Lhnji. Kov 
1036 Banker. IiMiuatrlalbt, 
etc , Prealdcat, C r a n 
Muntcipality , Govcrmir, 

Aeronautic^ Training 
Centro of Indb , Director, 

('ciitrol Bonk of India, Ltd . 

Britbh Indb General 
inaurancc Co , ],td . The 
Indbn National Airwa\a, 

Ltd , Netm Sigru* (India), 

Ltd, , l>rv Irt’ ( <»ri«*riitlon 
of Indb, Ltd , Eie^ical Cndertakinga Ltd 
Kalaer-l-lflnd Inauranre Co , Kaaik-lmolali 
Electric Supply Co , Kiianigaon Electric 
Supply Co , Maudwa Ferriea, Ltd , 
Khuahro^e Spinning and Wea\lng Co, Ltd 
id Mehabed (Iran). B M 1) Agency Ltd , 
Bomba> ; New i^ablad MlUa, Coimtiatore , 
Ku\er'IUj Mllb Ltd , The Ki|ion Club, 
Bombay , The Orient dub, Bombay ; 
Cricket Club of Imlb. Bombay, Ttic 
Bouiba> Flying Club ; Ruahonara Club, New 
Delhi , The N«‘w Club. Poona ; Bovol W'catem 
Indb Turf dub, WiUlngdon Siwb Club, 
etc AdifrrM . 85, Cnfle Parade, Colaba, 
Bombay. 



BHOPAL. U. H. SlHAKblR 8API.AT NAWAB 
ImKHARUli-MVlJl SIR MonAHHAb HARIPUI* 
LAH Khan, NawaboL Q C.S.I (1982), O.CJ.K 
(1929), C.8X(l92l), C.V.O. (1922) b. MhSept 
1S94 . U the Baler of the aeoond moot Impor 
tantMohanunodon State of Indb m. 1905 Her 
nighoem Moimoona Saltan fHaoh Bono Begom 
Sohiha ; anetweded In IKhi mother, Her Hlj^ 
neea Nawab Sultan Johna Begom. Q CB.I . 
G.CJ.E , CJ., 03-S. Hoa three dougtiteia, 
the ekleit of whom Nawab Oanhor^-TaJ' 
Abkla SuRoa Brgam b the heir e oapreaampUTe 
A4irtm Dhopm/ Central Indb. 

BHOEE, Bn JOSKni WliXlAH. K.C.I.S.. C.B.E 
(1920), C-I.E. (1928), K.C.8 I., LC.A 
6 «th April tS7S.M. to ManmretWHfcie Stott 
mb, ai B.(8t, Anitre«a)rM.B.S. Mae..' 
Dmma OoHe^ Pnonk, and CalTaarity 
(>dlei{cj:ioadaa. Under Seay Govt of MOdrot 
1910. Mwon of Cochin State, ItflA-mS, 
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07 . Direotor of avU SuppilM. 1»10 : fkicn- 1 
iUT to fcfae High (or India, toodou, 

lOao ; Aff. Hl(^ Onamv. for India In ibe 
United Kingdom, 1023-1923; flcctnUrv to 
Govmnmcat of India, DepartaK^nt of Educa- 
tion, Health and Landii. 1024. and Ag Memtar, 
Viceroy'! Executive aHtncil, Hovctnbar IWh 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Gon. of Indist, 
Dept. of EdocailOD. Health and Land Ileeitrdi. 
on deputation with the Statutory Coumla 
eion on Indian Arformt, 192S-.30. Kx-Memlier, 
Vloerov’s Executive t^ounoll, In eharge of 
Dcpariment of Commotce and Hailwaya 
A^drfM * National Bank of India, Madra* 

tHOSLE, Dattajibao Madhavbao, Chief 
Secretary to H H the ChhatrapaU Maharaja- 
aaheb of Kolhapur 6 IStli June 1003. m 
Annu»u>'abai 1020 Jidue . Paiichganl. Ht 
Mar) « High School. lUiiu 
Iwv A llaldwln't), Banga- 
lore Flnant'lai Secrctarj U) 
II H. U>26-192« Huxur 
flillrilN 1929 AcUngI>cwan 
1 »‘m 1931 « hlef Secretary . 

19.31 Acting t*rhtte Minister. 
1932 1933 Was ntaltinan 
of the Kolhapur Agrl- 
etilturai Kxblldtlons held In 
1927 A 1929 and also of the 
KecepUon Committee of 
I7t)i S<5iialon of Marathi 
literary Conference at whW'h H II the 
Maharaiasaheb of Baroda presided Director 
of KolliafMir Sugar Kactory and the Hank 
of koUmpur Ltd I'reslilent of the N<w 
KducatpNi Strleiy and J*rlncc Shivall Fri'c 
Boarding House. Kolhapur UecJplent of 
King ihHirge \ SU%er Julilee Medal In 193a 
awl Coronation Medal In 1937 Addrtu 
.Hiikha Nlwas, Kolhapur Bealdenry 

IKANI'^R, ManABAiA or, .Sec /ndtcn /‘iiaecji' f 

.SfCtWN 


foryearabafitt Hon. niyiddniioftlie 
BcCad aa Eon OcmaalUnff Vbdtlng lo 

Dr. Babadurli'a Smiatorittia «t Deolall Iroin 
iblOtiUba ttaignad; Hon. PHyalclaa.Oooiildaa 
Telpal HoapUnl ; baa been BBanUner, Bnaabay 
Uttlvcrslty, In BadeHotogy and In MedkiBa; 
founded 24 yeara agi^ at Poona a Sanatoriiain 
tor ottnsumigJvef wbenca it was aabaa<|liaiitly 
removid to I^neliganl Was aarardMl ttm 
Kalsar I Hind Gobf Medal In June 19M. 
Addrt$t Wasslamal HulUing. Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

HILLIMORIA, (Mrs) GulesUn RttiUMn (nde 
Gulestan Habadurjl), M A , Lkenilate, Trni^ 
College of Music. Ixmdon. ObtahMd vartoua 
I'nHiTsity auil fVilege 
Beholarslilua Is a Fellow of 
the Ikimbay I iil\erslty. 
ehtded by the UetflstertHi 
Gradtuites Tvrhe elecGnl 
member of Hie Aeadetuh' 

CoittMii and recently 
elect*-*! to ihi Syudkwte of 
the Itomliay I'lilxerslty, 

Twice ajutointed Hialrmaii 
««( the lloant of Paper 
Si'ttem awl Moderators at 
the MatricubUon, a ii d 
CiilierHity representatUe on Uie ProyliMdal 
Hchoid Book ('omiiiltlee Connm-ted witti 
nuiuy omen's AwHa lations either as Pre- 
sident or Treasurer or Secretary or uaember 
of the KxiH-utiie Gave cvideitre before 
governmeut commlsalous ou eduoatkio. 
iN-fore the University ('ommlsslon ami the 
Framhise f'ommlUee Takes keen Interest 
In her husband’s Ik-I-Alr Sanatorium at 
Ibnchiranl for eonsumptIvcH Publloatlons : 
Joint Author of “ Guveruaiice of India ” ami 
als«> of " Constitution. Fnmilims ami Finance 
of Indian MunkiiiallUeH " a Iniok favourably 
reviewe*! by the Press, Inrtudlng Uie London 
Tmft LUerttrv Supfdnufnt 


ILGKAMI, S\BD AEKRL. HOK NaWAD SfU 
Akbrl J« so Bahaiu R. kt rr I9:ts . Memiier, | 
Executive Counrll, H K 11 the Nlxam’nj 
Government, in ilnrge of Army, Medical and ’ 
General Departmeofs b HyderatMvd. iHjccan, i 
2 Oet 1S74 . « of late Nawab Imml-ul-Mntk 
Bahadnr, Syed Hmsdn Bligraml, once HemtMu | 
of India (oaurll , m 1902 . three « . Utreo d 
Adme Nhtam College. Hyderabad Served 
U K Ii the Nisam's Gov enunent (or 441 years 
aa Dlatrkt Collector. Army SecreUry, Minister 
of Pakcahs. Minister for Cosnmarce, IndustrleM 
and Ito-operaUve Deportments, Minister for 
Pnbik; Works DeparUnent. Htrf*<aian$ ) 
Tennis and other light out-door gamea Add- ( 
net Kbalratataul. Hyderabad. Deecan. 

ILUMOBIA. Dr. Rvrroiui BoiroRJi, 
B.A (1902), M D (1909), J.P. Eduo 
Bombay University and Grant Medkal 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal la Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prlxe la MklwUery , awarded 
Grey's Medal for Anatoliy Afmfnted 
Tutor In Baeterlology at Gfant Medical 
CoBem, 1907, milgned. 1910; Lord Beay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical Colicim, 1910*1913 , 
baa been Hon Bacteriologist to the Ibfsee 
General Hcaqpital from iU beginning and has 


HILLIMORIA, SIR SflAPOORARR llOMOgilR, 
Kt (192S). MlkK. JP. Partner In the 
Arm of H. B Jttlllmorla A Oo., AccountanU 
and Auditors and BherUf for 193&. 6. 27 
July 1H77. in JerUi, d of Bhlcalt N Dalai 
(1900) Ed«« ; St. Xavier's College Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Attdltors* (Toundl, lUmtlmy , Member 
of the (3ty of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- Prrsldeiit, Indian Merebants' 
ChamiMT. 1920-27 ; President, Indian Mer* 
ebanta’ Chamber, 1927-2H, Member. Govern- 
meot of India Back Bay Inaul^ Oommltias. 
1927-23. President. Indian CSiambm of 
Commeroe In Great Britain, 1 929-29 Member. 
Indian Aeeountaacy BoanI , Trustee X M. 
Wadta Cbarlika, The Parsl Panebayat Pnnd 
and Propettka, Blr Jamsetlee 
Charity Fonda and a number of otlur ulMirlty 
trusta and Inatltutioos. Nominated by Gon, 
of Bombi^ to be a member of tlw Baud 
of the Bombay Propertlea od tbu ImHmi 
I nstltitte of bohmee. Baimkira; Mumlwr 
of the Advisory Boaid of the AydealuMU 
C^lege of Coumeree, Bombay; co-opted 
hi 1934 by the Ooverament of Bombuy to 
represent the Bombay Provlnelal Brandi of 
the Countess tA Dufferin Fm>d, DejOil; Md 
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the nnk of Ptot, anod Wardm of the Onuid [ 
Lodge of All Hootttfih fTewneeonry In Indfai : 
it the Qrond Huperintendent of the Diet ! 
Oniid Koval Chapter In India and founder ^ 
and Flrtit Maiiter of I^ge Juntlre and I*eaee i 
(S.O.) , apiKdoted Hhcriff for 1035. Adirf$n 
18, Cnffe l^rwle, Colalat. 1 

BIICLA Dkvi. HiliiiMATl b June 1903 Hlie . 
la t4)e 4th dauiilitf'r of II Jlhogwat ttaha>a 
a reoowiied Vakil, a well known uiuairtan. 
a goCMl cduaitiouiMt and a leading nien>la*r 
of Arrah Bar AitwMdatlofi. 
now retlrnl on account 
fif IiIm old age Kdw 
IVivately at homo m 1UH>| 
to the HiTOitd Son U. Madam ' 
Makuud Paroad of taU < 
Muntaxim Snliolt of ]>uni | 
racm KaJ llaH Utreo aoii'* | 
and thr<M* dauitlitortt Tho , 
ddo«>t danuhUT named Mniin- ! 
vidyn aliuH Unity In In | 
Manila ^ld^a l*iUi f'diogo j 
at AllalialMid and h thoj 
reoiplont of ooveral oupt* and rnodalH awarded j 
to her in tho All Indin roinprdltlvo MuaIi j 
ConfnroiH'O hold at Ailnlmlmd in tho month i 
of thdolwr lir<M Sho ncqullo very nlrolj 
horadf in nniHlo mul han ;Mt K|H*olal ianto In j 
ihwnotdir Soloiu'o Tho MuiiUzlm fandh Im j 
one of the rtntfnH'tahIo Ka>>otha fainllh'M of Uio j 
Saluitmd dlalrh t in IW hur ])> a wdl rotiownod | 
lady In Bolmn* Kindi Writer and l'oot<oaii, 
haa BoouM^I ModnlH and diploma *' Sahltya 
Chandrtka " ami " Umna “ on wrIUmra 
Nor arlloloa ha\o ixH'n pul)li»li(Hl in nimoat 
nil iiio loading llimil Magarinon of India 
Hor lHK»k» aro iM'imi protuTllMHi for tho Matri 
oulatlon olatiM it) Uio ration tTul\orHit) aa 
well na hy tho Text Bo<»k t'oinmlttor, 
Boltar. Sho la tJio firat Boliaroe Indy to 1 m' 
an|HdnUHl monttn'r ftw tho Board of Hludloa 
of tho 1*01410 I'nhorait) in Kindi and in 
lieinoatio H(ioni*o la hlglil\ int«ro«ted In 
the anolal and odinaiioiuvl u(klift of wmuon 
Addrest : Muntaxini Katato, Kumraon, K 
I. Ry, 

BIRLA. OHAkaiiTAU IlAsa MiUownor. Mondiant i 
and Xamlndar. b. lHi)2. Maitagiug Itlrectui ' 
of lUrta Mrothora Ixd.. Momh<*r of C^tunvll { i 
Benaiea Uloitu University , Prraidonl, Iiulian 
Chatultor of Cuuimemi, C^tlcutta, 1024. 
Pnwidont, kVioratiott of Indian Clnkml»er^ 
of Ootnmereo, 1020; MeinUor. Indian Plaoal 
Comiulshioa , Mombor. Beugal Logialatlv« | 
Connoll, Momtier, Royal t\>iaiuitidon oni 
I^abour, 1030, Kiunloyera* dt^legate to, 
Intematlotuil Ijthniir Conf«n>nc« at Qcnrva < 
1027; Memi»er. 8c«,md Round Tahiti Uon- 
foronOi^ 1030. Atfthrwr. 0, llojnl Nxclwiigt ; 
Plane, Oalentta. j 

BIRLVV. Sir Viukk. PC.M. (101&). M L.C I 
MawMEliut lUreetor. Beat a On., Ud., Madras 
k. Oth July 1883. iM. Kvelyn (Alfiou of i 
Perth, W A. Knighted, 1037 Addrea* .* C,^o i 
BMt On., Ltd . Madraa. 

BLAOKWKLL, Tun lion Jnniov (iMk) Cmoil 
Paviutw, Kt (10381, M B K (MU. I>lv. 1010). 
Mlfh Omuri Jndge. Borabay. b. It Mowewbrr 
1881 .in.io MArguerlle Piaacna, (Kalar^l•hilHl 
Oold Medal} nldeat d of the late J. A 
TttMAhl* M. V. O, Wue; BMckhMth , 


Proprietanr School and City of London 
SfllKKd , HoOitBr Greek Scholar. Univ. CMIcgc, 
Loodon, 1001 ; Claealml JUhUittlon, Wadkam 
! College, Oxford, 1001: let Otaea Ohualeal 
I Honour Moderatlone, 1003. Snd Olaaa Lttt. 

Hum, 1006, B A., 1006, SecreUry of 
1 Oxford Union Society, 1004 ; mal- 
deot, Wadham (Xdlege Athletic dnb- 
I 1003 Called to Bar at Inner Tcanle, 1007, 
and went the Northern Cirettlt , Llent , T. F. 
Reaerve and on KecmRbig Staff and la 
Mbiletry of Nattonal Service during Kuronean 
War Waa Liberal candidate for Haetlnga 
in 1014, but reclgned on the outbreak of war; 
conteatM Klnaawlnford Blvhikm of Stafford* 
j ohire (Lib.), ifecember 1028; appointed a 
Pulane Judfm of High Court of Bombay, lOSd 
I AddTM# . ** RyUione PedderKoad, Bombay 
I ('lube l>e\oitAUire. London. Yacht Club, 
Kyrnilla. WiUlngdon. Cricket Club of India. 

I Bombay 

IBLANDY, Rx>MOXT> Nioolas, BJt. (Oxitt.) 

Boden Scholar of SanskrH, C S T. (1030). I C.S 
I b Slat July. 1880 m lloroihy Kathleen (nee 
MarahaU). Kdue ’ Clifton and Baittol. Amt.. 
Magte and CoUr , Kaoca. lOlu , Sub-IUv. 
OfOt^er. Mnnahigan), Dacca. 1012; Secretary 
to Bengal Diatrlct AdmlnlairatJon Oommtttee. 
1013 ; Under SecreUry, Finance Btpl., GovLof 
Bengal, 101 1, in addition Controller of BoetUe 
Flmiaand Cuatodianof Knemy Property, 101 §, 
Addl Dtot and Scaatmui Judge, Khulua, 1017; 
8e«wetary, Provincial Reerultlng Board, 1017, 
and later In addition Oontrouer of Hoetlle 
Flrma, etc., and Jt Secretai^.Fubiii Ity Board, 
Undcr-Secrctnrv, Finance l^partment. Qov* 
eminent of India, 1010 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1021 ; Oommleekmer of Income- 
Tax. Bengal, 1022 , Magte. and GOUr . Bakar- 
ganj. 1024 to 1027 ; Ma^. and OoUr.. 24 
ParganxM, 1028 , lleputy Oommlmloiier, 
Darjeeling, 1028 , Secretary to Oovemment of 
Bengal, Finance Department, 1030. Com- 
mit-sloner, I'bittagong Division, lU33t C I.X. 
1033; Offg Hilof SctTctary, (ioverument of 
BengaI,l034-85 7 months, ditto 1033 4 month*, 
I(t87-3S Spt'olai doty Finance Dept , Uovi of 
Bengal, 1038-80 In addition Pmddt nt, Cbaukl- 
darl Knquiry Committee Addn»$ ' Bmgal 
dub Cuirutta 

BLASCBBCK, AXTBVE Datid. Fallow of 
dmpent HUI, (lono) . D Oco. Munich, (1010) 


InmWtor- General of Foreato to the Govt 
of India, b leth Jan 1870 M Heien, 2ad d. 
of the late C U*bome of Berkahire ftfiie . 
Feleted School ; Royal Imllan Iteginearlng 
College, Cooper* Hill, Indian Forest Servloe, 
Punh^, 1000 , Chief Oonservator of Forcata. 
Punjab, 1020; Inspeetor-Ucneral of Foreata 
to the Govt, of India mid Preeklcttt, Fomt 
Reecareh Institute end Ootteff*. loao. 
Retired on 8th July 1034 Addrew; C/o 
Meoar* t'oulta A CO., 15. lembard Sttuet. 
London B C 3. 

BOAG, Gboeos TowmOKO. UJi, (Camhridffe), 
CM K (1028), CS.l (1038), ICS.. Chief 
Secretary, to the Government of Madraa. 
f> November 12. 1SH4. Kdee ’ WcutmtnaUr 
(1807 to 1003), and Trinity CoBege, Chm- 
wffe. <1001 to lOCKL Baeaed Mo the 
I.r..S. In 1007 and loM the Service to 
Madraa In 1008. AAdnu: Madne Ctoh, 
Madraa. 
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»OBIU. RiMH 8111 SwimiACntnuirAfitls B&ABMACHjIIU. 8flt trpgKHiA Kats» Kit 


BAXAKfttSMifA &ANOA Bow BARAr»CR t>. 1984 j &■! mhftdur, CT. IM 1 : KrImu^I* ’ 
K 0 1 K . HrI Bava. B»|Ah of BobbiH b 20 Hind (G^). 1084 : M.A , H.D . Ph.P » F.B.A* 

Veb 1001 Educ Botibill priv»ti>l> A«- 8 II , FrofvfMtor of Tropi^l MiMliclae, Carittt* 

itfodod u»(ii In lOSu II<>ial)rr, ilounoll td (duid M^lml ('ollca«, (Vlctitt* ; PhyAlctaa» 

8ut«, 102& 27 M»titl>rr. MnUniii LraldiiUtt' diHtAmajan Ho*|dtAi, (Hknttta ; ComiiltlBg 

Ooamil, I03t» Hon A 11 i' u> H K llw Phy^ieUn , Brwmrch Workur , FreaidoRl* 

ilowmctr of Jladran from Jnn. lOJO.Fro- Indian SoIchim? (kinttroM*, IWW; PiPiW«*l»t, 

ftiAiirt'llor. Andhra riilvmiltv from 1031. IiwIUd t’homloiil Horloty, Cnloiitta. 1080; 

f3vl«f Mlnlit«T 1o <li»V4TomM»t of Maamtt. rounder, HrahitMolmri BeAwirch ln«tllat«, 

1032-37. AdtifM , llobUll, VIcafcApataui ('Akutia , of Soknoo, BAnimkurv : Fellow, 

Diet BomI Sdolpty of Aft^llclno, and Koyai Boolily 


BOMBA V, R C ArrhWiop of, alw^ H»37 . j 
Moat Rev Thouui» d’Katerr* Kotiertfl. 8J, 

6 Lr Ha>re, France, 1803. Addrra* 
Archhltihop'ti llouae, BotnlNi) 

BOMBAY, Bishop op. Bm ArUnd. Bt. Bov 
JUdwrd Dyka t 


BomI Bdoicty of Mc<ll(;lii«, and Royal Booiity 
of Tro|jk»l Madlclnc and Hyakcna, Bondoo ; 
lluoy Fellow, Btata Mmlk'at Facmlly of 
lleoual . Fi'lktw, NatlooalKnatttataof Bcleil0«4 
of India: Fellow. Indian f'hcmlcal Sootaiy. 
b. 7th June 1H7& m 1898, ManI Devl. 
Kdttr . ItuKhli I'oUege, llcnaal . PrtwldaiiOy 
('oHctfC aiHl Mcdl<<al Collniw, (Mlcntta. 
Cmte^ Medallrt ami Winner of OrUlltlt Me* 


[lOMON BKIIUAM. Biu JBHAKOin morial I'rUr. CakutU University; Ktnto 

Kt. (1934), B.A , LL B , J.l . ' MedalJHt, I'aK iitU Ht'hool of Tfopkiol ifedktllic 

^inbay Marchaui b July 1888 Edme . ht ; jfygie,,,, , nir William Jow*a Modattat. 

Xavlar'a and Klphlnat<H»c ColkBc JnHfj ^oyal AaUtlr Bcicloi) of Bengal: Bcaaareta 
prudeooe m»man and Narayau VaaudeVj Work r under Imllau Roacarih Fund Amowla- 
BohoUr Practlaad a* an Att^wy for about! tion (1020 20). eto. AAfwaa . «2/3, tJorw- 
80 yoara, then baeanw partm^r In C. Maodooald ! a nd 1 0. 1.ondon Btreet. Oakutta. 

A Do., and waa thara for 6 y«ar« Gave opj 

biialneutodupublkaarvlov Beea^ Hir r.i»WAni> Hihih, Kt . cr 1017; 

of Bombay M«Mo|pal Corjioratlon, WIO , | i.iilandvra, ArhiithiuA A Co. 

member of fltandbn OommlUoe, 1021-82 to i FreaKleiA, Iwnunl I’hamlter of l\«nmi*r«a., 
1028-27 and 102B-18: Cbatnuan, BUndliifl iHeo»i„r of 1mm ihi J.iiHah.Hve (Wndl, 
Oommtttoe. 1028-20 . Chairman, Bchoola Com- 1 r„, 4 „d|er of <„ntr«rtP. Army llcadquarUfa, 

mlttoe, Jan. to March lOiW and iMuary toj ^ ,og, |h 74 ^ l„|o. l ouvtanre 4 

Deoember 1020 . Cltalrmau of law, Prooedonr mr j«hn (Jiaham. Dt Bt Fdwr : CliaitOf- 

and Kleotlona OommiUce. 1 OmlTOO. | Trinity C iillcuc. ('ambrld«e At/drew 

Advliory OornmlU^. J- »od o^r HMpltala . i uillauder 11 onae. f uleut U. 
llepiv«>ntaUv« of Bombay Municlpnl Corpora- > 

Uon on Uie Board of th«< Vlcbirla Jubilee j hraYNK. Feavk LitaAED, MC, C l.K 
Tcobnical InatRute and on the Board o({ (1937). ('A>n(iml)wloiM'r, Bural Roeon- 

Port Trust and on the Board of Leper Asylum • atnictmn, Punlalj. b. Jan. 0, 1882. m. Irla 

Home, ITaiWent of CVwpnratlon. and Flmti Goodavu Ooble, 1020 il^e ; Monkton^ 


Mayor of Bom hay. 


Hoourary ComlM Bohool and Pembroke Coll , Cam- 


ITmkleiiey Simile sttUmi Maalstrate, DireeUir| tiridi^. Joined I.C H , lOOD ; Military Bervliw. 
of several Joint Block Companlea. Addroa ' i France, Paleatloe, etc., 101&-10 M C. 1018. 


Hea \ lew. Warden Road, Bombay 


i*ubli»ttUmM. VUlaiie UpHIttn India (1028) ; 


BOSK. Buiihas CHAXpaA. b 1807, Sdue. In, 

CakutU ami Cambrkfiie. Entered l.f'.H.i ^ Piem) . ^ 

but resliPMsl In 1021 to Join mw-oo-operatkm iiM* VrSiv S^i 

movent, waa Manager of the jwwmd, 

Calcutta, 1022 21 . aerved as (3»le< Baocutlve ! A i 

(MBcer of the (^cuUa Corporatioa, 1024. 


IteoonstriKtion ; (Uttar (liaml Kapur, Jailtore, 
1031), Socrates fierststs In India ami The 


~~ tit ni laia i *031), socraw-s persuus in inuia am ««c 

STS^bSuL I.SJrutc *«>*»»« «**«llab villaue (Ualonli 

I) nlvewlty Press) 1032 Tim Vlllaue Myoamo 
(R B. M Oulab Blngh A Bona. LaJmre) 1084, 
*“*»» tUwnatructlan-A Note, Oovrmi^l 

to (Lahore, 1034), Socrates at Brlw^i 

(Oaford Pw*a) 1035. '• i>Mrture Motes 1038 ", 
?;SSit^ytorikmi Vttlaoe-’* (Oiford Piem)^ 

PwJSSl IiSSST mSaoS EfcnoA RiUttoo. 1088 Address 

cSSJJSTFeb ^ Ro-^SS irllSSS! . and Ibe Gkbe. Ashlll. Mortott. 

Indian National C^jooreaa. Feb 1030; resinned unv vn oyy gm Jonv Knwaai) EnMOWM, 
AprU 103% Address CaJoutta. K.r.li. (1038), K.B K (1036), C.H, (1«%, 

IKADFIBLO. EtaWT WttUA* CHARtU* C.M O. (1018), D.B O p9U}, 

ILB . M.8 , F.K.C.8., 0-B K. (lOlH); €.1 E Southern Command. ^^2 

<19a8)» Dlreetor-Ckmefal of Indlaa Medlea) m. ' »*ut*a*’ wm<2l 

Bervim b. U»y 28. 1880 m MaiRaret Mdw * isSSft 

Alude Barnard. JMue. King Bdwaro a wkh * 

BdMol. BManiiolkaiai ; Bt Mary’k HoajAbd Adlutaol. ly ta -rn isl^ 

and Bt. BartSloomw’a HoepMal, lamd^ 

SXSJISS: (“isSTsTS 
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(1). 1»16: BHindbir'Ctoiieral O 8. 1817. 
Coioiiel on ftUff. O«oer*l HUff, OUQ. 
IrelMul, 1018<102a, llepiiiy l>lr(«tor at War 
OAm. i02a-26 . Coittdt K A., AldrnAiot , 
CkMumaad. 1826-27 , Urtoadk^r. (ien«)raJ HtaA. | 
Aldenhoi Command, 1827-30 , A I> C. to (be i 
Kins, 1828 SO . M. O H A . JndU, 1830-31. 
DC G. B . Army H rad quarter*. India, 1981 i 
88 ; Commander. 4th Divlukin, 1883-36 . (3otu 
mauder-lu-Chlel, lutornatlonal Force In the 
Baar, 18S4-3&. Ueutenant of Tower of 
London, 183&-3e . Adjutant General In India, 
188(1-37. Addreit ' (^mmand ilouae, Po4tna 


BEOOMyiKLD, EOBVaT Htombboosk. Mil 
JoBTMnt. B A. (Cantab), Uar-ai-Law , Judiie, 
High Court. Bombay b 1 Dec 1^2 m 
Mabel Louiita nre Linton Jidue City of 
London Hchooland ChriHt'nCoUcgc.OamtiridKc 
Appointed to Indian (Mvii Hervlcc, 1905 , 
Judge, High Court, NovemtH'r 1 929 Addre»t 
Murrayfldd, Malnluir Hill, Bouti»ay 


BUCK.BllRDWaiin JoUN.O B R (1018).C.B E 
(1818). Kt. (June 1929). late Heuter** Agent 
wlU» Government of India ii*>w Advim'r to 
AHKKdated i*roM of India, CSiatrman, Awiorlated 
Hotel* of India, and Kalka Blnila Klertric Coy 
b. 1602 . m Annie Margaret, d of late 
General BIr B M. JennlngH, KC 11 Kdue 
Bt. John'* Colletre. HurMtpierptdnt Aeniiitant 
and Joint Secretary, ConnU'x* of Duiferin'e 
Fund for 28 yearn. Hon See . Kseciitlve 
Committee *' Our Gay*' in India 1017-28 
IhiMieaHan * *' Simla, FaM and Prenent" 
(two Bdiiinn*) AJdirr* Hlinbi nml IVihi 


RUNDI, H H MAiiAiUi) Kaja or Sff /Vtaeec' 
MTftoa 


IICIIDON, Sir Kbnrst, B A.. Oxon . 

KCI.K (1884). Cl E (1821). CM I (1826). 
Kni8}iLhoi>d (1881). K G. O St H 19.H0 . 
Audltur-Gencral of India b 27 Jan 1881 
m. Mary (died 1984) d. of Uev. W Falr- 
weatlu'r, ]> G Gnnniklor, Manae, Klrkcakl>. 
Fife Fd«e. Udlnhurgh Acadeiu} , (Jni- 
vwalty tVillege Oxford (St'holar). Kntered 
Indian C8vil Service, 180& . Financial Under- 
Beoretary to Punjab Government, 1811, 
and to Government of India, 1814 . 

Financial Ad vlaer, Mwopotamlan Expeditio- 
nary Furoe, 1818-10, Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. Govt. of India. 
Member of Indian Munition* Hoard, and of 
Imperial Legl*. Council. India, 1818, Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Anny Gepart- 
ment and Member of lamiHatlve Aseerobly. 
1882-26, Seoretary to Governmeat of India. 
Flnanoe Denartmeitt. and Member of Council 
of SUta, 1827-28. Addm», Simla and Hew 
Dellil. 


fiUEOWAN, Sim Buar Chard Mahtab 
MAHAmAJADHllAJA BAHADDM Or Q C.I.E . 
er. 1BS4.K.CB I..«r. 1811, K.O.I.B.. tr 1908, 
LO.Mh or. 1B08 . r.E.OB.. F.a.8.A.. r.R.C.1.. 

MJlJt.8.; Hon. LL.G Camb. 
and Bdin. 1086 6 . 18 Get. 1881; a 

of Srd dam In Civil DlvWoo of 


Indtnn Onler of Merit tor eonapknona (xwiata 
ditniayed b> him In the Ovartoun Hall, 

7 Mov. 1808 . adopted by late Mahara- 
Jadhtraia and aucoeeded, 1887, aa»umbis ohanTi* 
of nemindarl, 1803 , two *. two d B^wan 


(Mie amlor Hindu Houae In BenfpU) ranka 
6rat In waalth and Importaaoe among the 
great Bengal oMnlndaria. Has travefied 
mnefa In India ; made a tour through Oaatcal 
Europe, and vkdied fiiitlab laiea la 1806 
when he waa reoahred by Etng Edward; a 
Member of Imperial LaglalaUve CooncU, 1809- 
12, Beeipd Legialatlva Connell, 1907-18 . temp. 
Member ol the BenipU Bxemtlva Counal, 
1918 . Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil. 1919-24: VIcc-Prealdent. Bengal Kxaeu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member vi the Indian Eeform* 
Enquiry Committee, 1824 . Mmnber of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1824- 
25 . a Dominated member of the Counctl of 
State, 1926, Gelegaie from India to the 
Impm-ial Conference, London. 1826, when bo 
waanceived by King George V, Hecelved 
the Freedom of the (Itlea of Manehcatar. 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent. 1926 Tnutee 
of ttie Indian Mnaeuro, 1908. Preatdent. AgrU 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1811 
and 1812, President nftite Biitlsti Indian 
ABaoelatlon, Celentta, 1811-18 . again from 
1825 to 1827; then again from 19S5 
Truetee of the Victoria Memorial, Chlrutu. 
since 1914 , IThalrman. Calcutta Imperial 
^Kltig-Kmpemr G«»rge V and Qnecu Empress 
Marv) Kece)>tlon Ftirtd Omimittee, 1811-12 
President of the IW-ngal Vuluntei-r Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Itcglinent Commit- 
tees during the Wer Pubtu-idioms Vijaya 
OlUka, ami various other Bengali poetical 
works Slid dramas, Stiidtes ImpresNlon* (the 
ISary ol a Kunqs-sn Tour), M(‘dttatioiu ; 
The Indian Horlxon , etc Heir Maharaja- 
dhlraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab, 
B A , M L A . Gewani Kaj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1 927 . Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Ward* Estate 1930 so and again licwanl Hay 
from Gee 1936, Private Secretary to HM 
Maharajadhlraja Baliadnr at the ImwarlHl 
Onnferenoe, IxHidon, 1926 b 14 JttfyitMNL 
AddrtM* The Palace, Burdwan. B|jay 
Ifanxil, Alipore, (kUoutta; The Retreat, 
Kurveung, wmgal , Kosebank, Gaijeellng, 
Mosapher Manxll, Agra. U. P., etc 
llCRLKY, I)R Oboroi WILUAM. DSC 
( london), M I Mech E., M I K , M.A 8. 
Mech K , H R. 8 T.. PHncIpal and Beere- 
tarv. Victoria Jubilee Tecliniral In*tltate, 
Matunga, Bombay b 1886 m KUa Rtteabeth. 
« d , Harry l^rtnn Kdue Slieneld Unl- 
venity Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electrie 
Power Co . EnglrKwrlng Besoareh Student. 
SheflkM University; Lecturer In Rnglnerring, 
ShefBeM University. Technical Manager, 
Guy Motors, Wolverhampton, and Lec- 
turer in Rlectrlo Kngineerfng, Wtdverhamp- 
ton Teehntonl College Pmbhtmhom * (Beak*) 
Lnthea their Oottstmotiou 4k O^rmtioo: 
The Testing of Ma4shlne Toot* : Machhie ami 
ntUng Shop PracUee; Prtoelplea amt Piae- 
lk»o< Toothed Gearwheel CutUngi (FMjwvsp 
on OntUttg Toole hefora the InSttutkm of 
Meehanleal Rngiaeers; and <m Antomntlo 
Machine Tmds and Maas I^uetioa before 
the iRetUalhMi of Engineers (Indki), Tirtufwil 
Affsehs .* Upwards of 200 cm vaiioos Kngf- 
neetteg suhiecta In the Tedmleal Piem ol 
Rogland, Amerlea and India. Address: 
V. J. T. Institaie, Matunga, Bomtiuy. 
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BU&N. TNI UoN Me. lir«ncE suDitir, u a.. 
I.es., PrOtm JwlM, High Omrt, Ma4nA. 
iliiO0 1934. b 19th JitM INNI ; IN. ClEra 
Btaache I. of Dr. D. M WIilMiM. Iota of 
liTorpoo), JfdMc Qoven KUubeth'* dchoolt 
WikMMd a«d the Queen'* College. Oxford. 
AMt. SeRklent. Tnvenoore end Uwhln, 
1907-9; Bab-COlJecior. 1911 . Superintendent, 
Pndnkkottel Stele. 1913 22 , IH end SeHtois 
Judge. BeOerv. 1024, Medure, 19S&. Cotaibe- 
tore, lots Salem, 1931 . UOg Judge, High 
Ooart, 1932 rcraunent, 1934 iddr«M 
Bipley, Adyer. Madie* 

BURNS, WILLIAM, 1) Sr (Kdtn ), U I K (1039) 
l.A S AgriniliureJ ('umiiiiiwt4.iier elth Die 
Govemmenl «»( Indie 6 July Wli, ISM4, 
m Marniertt fVimwt Aitrhleon, 1012 Ader 
Kdinbunzb University Vlae Aaeletent l.ee 
Uirer in IMeti), Jieedtfut ('iillcite, 1007 (IS 
Kntereil ImlUti Agrieulturid Hervkie a* K^fi- 
miaik IkiUnlsi t4> Ikmibey (kivrrnmcnt, 
lUOH lVinrl{NiJ. fVione (XiUetfe of Agriculture. 
In addition, 1922-1923 Joint IHreetur of 
Agriculiitre, Honitiey, 1029-27 IHrertor t>( 
Agriculture. BomUa). 1932 1939. Pmbttra 
fioNA * bfitaiiiraJ, Agrindtiirel, Horticultural, 
and Nature Stud) |ia|ieni Ad4r«»» Imnerlat 
Ckmiieil of Agricuitural Reeearcti, New Deliit, 
Hitiiia. 

BTRAMJEK JEEJKKBllOV, SlE, Kt 
(102S), eldest acm of Ruaioin)ee Byramiec 
Jnelecbboy. lAndkxrd and Merrhant. large 
landed proprleUir owning 9jOOU acres 
In Sahcttc. b tSUi Fel*. 1831. m. 
Jerlial Jaimet|ee C^uraetjee. grand deugldcr 
of Sir Jamaetlee Je)eebtioy,3iid Baronet. JUJuc . 
hi. Xevirr'a Hctmul and Oollege, Bomlmy, 
iJ*. (lOOS), Hon, Prm. Magte., 1908-1913. 
Dalegetc Penl Chief Matrimonial Court 
ll90IMfrS3), Chairman. Standing UammlUee 
of Bombay Municipal OorporaUoti (1924). 
Member, Bumbey Mnnldpel Corpontloo 
from 1914 . Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censor* from 1924 . Member, Govt, of India 
Committee fuilxjmdltlonal Keleaeeof Frlsouerr 
1924, Cbalrman, B)ram>ee Jeejeebboy l*ar»l 
Charitalile Inatltutkin , lYeaklent, t2nd Bom- 
bay Feral lioneera Bay Seoul* end Vloe-Frcet- 
dent, Bumbey Freeldeney Keleeeed Frlaoocrs 
Aid Society Doneted e« urn of Ke. 2,00,000 for 
the fonodetioo of an Hospltel for dUldten 
It being the indof It* kind In Indie Chetrmen 
of Um Gormnor'* HoapHel Fluid, Bumbey, 
Sberlff of Bumbey for 1927 PreaMent, 
LemHords' A * * od letl o n, Bombey end Yke- 
Frmldmt, Satiny for the Protection of 
CbUdren In Wc^ra IndK Preekleiii,| 
Bombey Boy ScontA Lorel Aneodetloo, 
Piwvfaidel Commlsakeier, Boy Scoot* Awocie* 
Hon. Bombey Prestdency Addne* . The CUff, 
MeUber HiU, Bombey. 

CAIRNS. JAmi, C.Ll-.OB.«..M-A^M.B,CM. 
fi (aiei.)4» P-H (Cemb ). p.T^AH. HtogJ, 
Chief Medtcel end Heettli OAoer, North- 
Wcetem Bellwey. *. l2Ui Joty 1S» JWee. . 
Unleentty of Gfarngov- Hoorn Snrgeon, 
Hooee Fbyclden, Otesgow. Boyel laJbrmery 
end Vk4ofie Inlnnery, tHeagow; Amt. to 
Ptofewor of Anetomy. i 

Reeideot PbJ^WM. 

Hfloidtels. cBesflow; Senttery Ofll^r, 84th 


Dy. Ambunt Mreetot. Medleol Berelam 
(SeaJUry), Sth Imelcoow DIvtaloo: Settlor 
AMMUnt KeiUth Odker^BomlNiy Jil«ildl|^y; 
Prindpol Medleel end Heiath OAeer. G.1,P. 
Relterey, tr -Col., Anxtll*^ Force MadOoid 
(>ifp* and rommaader, Venerebb Order of 
St John Jddrem ' C/ol'be Geaeret Ken^, 
North- Weetem Railway Hcedqoeitert Om, 
KmprcM Roed, lAhore. 

CALCUTTA, DiMoror, Most Rntr. Fo« Wivr* 
rorr, b 83 October IMS. a. of the 

Rt Rev. B. F. Wmteotl (late illehop of 
Dorham) ItAue. .* f^bdteahnm and Pbtid- 
ho(^, Cembrld^. Jotaed the 8.^0. 
Mlmlion. Oaempofe, ISS9 fUahop of OhCfte 
Nagpore, IMS Blehop of (laleoUe end Metro- 
politan of Imlta. Ilurme and iVyhm, 1919. 
Addrmu ' Binhop'* Hottst, Calrutte. 

CAMBATA, HHIAVaX CawaWM. J.P , F C C R, 
JnaDreof iVaee and Hfuiurary PreaMcncy 
Magbtrate (or the City of Bombev. Honomy 
Magistrate. Andherl thelrnuMi of the Vimmve 
Busch Heniury LVunmlttee. Chairmen, CHU- 
iircn'A AM S««eiety. Bombey 
Suburben libirVt l^al 
d«nt, HialHy of lIoiHirery j 
MegMreUw of t be Bontiwy 
SuIntHwn Dtutrli t, Delegete { 
to the FernI Metrinioeiel i 
t>mrt, Bombay, Memlter of ; 

Die Bomtjey Munlctpel Oh*- 
poretion and several t>ib«r 
fuiidic iMNllea aiM rummer- 
elel awwiattoor, Menegitm 
Dfrertor of SlilavAX C. 
f^rabala A Co I3d . Bom- 
l«y, IHreclor of Dm Hirdagarh (>>ttlertDe. 14d., 
Director of severeJ other well known commer- 
cial Arm*, etc Mcrclumt. Oovetnmeiil end 
Railway Contractor A pioneer In the CanlMl 
Prorinrr* (Joal ImJuatrv. Member of the 
Stalling t\)Uiniittee uf the Bombay Mnnldpel 
(’orporation Fellow of the (Xwporetlon of 
('erilfttNj Se^retaDea JProprfdor : Mnut 
Theatre ami Reetaurant. A4mr*$» Cembete 
BulVliog. 42. Qutwn * Hoed. Bombey. 

CAROE, CnoiL NIIWI. BJl. (Oton.), SoUdtof. 9 
23 Ang. 1S7S, Ndwe.- Privele end Unlv. 
College. Oxford Addresr C/o Craigte, Brant 
end CartJC, IJomliy Rued, Bombey. 

CARUE, CLey KlEKPATEIOE. U I K 1933 LU 
HecrcUry In the Extemel Alfelr* Depeipnent 
of the Ooverumtmt of Indie. *, a d lete 
WUIIeni Dongles Ceroc, m I9SO, Tnmm 

i Merlon, d of Ute Bt Rev A. « 

Bfadiop of Whelley ; two A iWee Wluchemjr; 
Megdelen (^oUcge, Oxford Cepfei^ 4lh Bn, 
The Queen’s Regt (T F ), 1914 1919 ; 

Indteu Civil Service. I9t9 . JhiiMeb 

tin 1923, wben poMtetl to N W Frotttter 
Province as OMivsr of PolJtIcel Depertinent; 
staved ae Deputy Cummbielooet, vnrkwm 
Frontier Districts, Indodliig Pmhewef, to 
1932 , (liM SocreUry to the Govcrnmnit cd 
the N W F P., 1933-34 , Dopnty Semciiry. 
Foreign end FoOtiml l>«I>«toieto, Chfrcngttwd 
of Indie J934 ; oOeleled ae PoIMkttl ReehM 
In the hnha OvU end as Agent to M 
Oovemor-Generel in Bidnctiletan, 1987-8S, 
Addre** . OMIii/SImle. 
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CAilHON, »I» (ifAnLKS WlLUAM CUARrKKIS, 
C.IE, 1927; 0,B£ 1910, l•t« Flnaiire 

BepRitraent. of IndU ,b. 21 July 

M74; m, 1906, Emily Olive (rf 1935), d of 
lft(« Jit. -Col ChArles MuuntJiiaiirt Krekine, 
one $ otie d Joined Hcrvk'e 1H93 , Dctniiy 
Controller of t.urreiiry, Jiofnbay, ItflU. 
Af<wantAni'(tt'tierii], United Provlnrcn, 1922, 
AceouuUtii tlPlMTuI, J’unJak. 1923 Officiating 
Controller of (;i\U Arcoutite, 1927, retired, 

1 929 . re-etnnloyed in Uie uoriricc of tlie 
Owallor MUle. 1980 . Finance Mlnleter. 
Owallor OovcrniDeiit, 1935 Addr(*$ Morar, 
(Antral India 

CAHBELd, UnRERAL B» llOBlBT Amoil' 
BALP. O C H. (1988). C B.I., 1> H O., C/oni- 
hianaer-in> Chief of the Army in India alnre 
Kov 1985 b 15 March 1H70. m MIm F K 
Jarkwin (1904) , Berved In the Kitroman war. 
Including Figypt and M<*»opounil» Com- 
manded Feiitiawar IHatrlct, 1923-1927 , 
AdJuUnt-Oeoml in India, 102H'29 , A 1> (' 
General to the King, 1929-88 : G, O C -iti-t' . 
MortliernCominand, lfHlia,193U 34 Addrttt 
Bimla and New l>tdhl 

CHAMAK LALL. DlWAR, M E A. (Punjab) b 
1B9Z Edwr at (kmveni, Murree , Gordon 
Mtwion Ctdlcge, lUwalidndl , Joined the 
Middle T«m|ilc in 1910, OitUhed hla Bar 
Final* In 1914 , took JBotmur* Oegroe hi 
JurlAprndenoe from Jcftus Colleue, Oxford, 
1917, General Editor, “Cotorle, London. 

191 9. quarterly demoted to Art and Lib’ratiife.. 
AmU, Kdlbir, Homhuff ('kromrlr, 1920, 
founded the All-India Tnele tUiion rongrea* in , 

1920. AdvU< r, liAliour DeleguG', Internationa) 
XiUboor Conference, Geneva, 1025, Laliour 
llelegale, InteriiHtiunal Iiabour Conference, 
Geneva, 1928, Parliamentary Oelegate, Indian 
lldegation to Canada. Itnus. Member, 
Koyal ('omoilHiiion on lalniur In India, 1929- 
1931 , rrsiuned from the Legl* Aasembly, 
1931, on Taritr iitaue , l^rcHident, varton* 
Union* of railwayroen, iKwtraen and tde- 
nntdiraen . Latioiir )>elegate, Internationa] 
labour Conference Bureau. 1982. Member. 
IHinJab LegMailv-v Ataombly (1937). 

rofiMi : •• Coolie ’* or tlie Story of the Capital 
and labour in India, Adirw laliora 
(PonJab). 


CUAMDAVAUKAH, VlTUAL NaKATAR. BA, 
(Cantab); Matha. Trip in I (iVRKi). 
Nit »c. Trip in, I (1911) , lUat Trip PC II. 
(1912). Barr later at- Jaw of lAncolu’a Inn. 
lOlS , cldeet #. of the late Sir Karavan Ganeoh 
Clwndavarkar . Mg Director. N Hirur A Co., 
Ltd . tWOn MUI Agent* b 24 Nov 1 K 8 T. a. 
YutaaUibal, 3rd if of Kao Saheb M V Kalkini 
of Kaiwor (N, Kanara ) Edttt Aryan K H 
High Hciioot anti Elptilnatone High Hebool 
Bluhinidoue IVdlefre, Bombay . and King'* 
College. Cambrklge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20, Acting inofeflaor of 
History, Klphinatone Colh^e, Bonilay, 
July to Ot-tidHST 1915, Joined the Him of 
N Rlrur A Co. 1930, Kiected ConnclUor. 
Bombay Munklytal C^urixarathM). 1924. re- 
•olocted, 1929 and 1982, nominated 19J5, 
Chaimuin. Law Committee, 192H-29. Cliair- 
man. Standing (Finance) Committee. 1929-30 , 
Oialrman. Revenue t\mtmlU«», lOatkSl , 
Mayor of Bombay. 1932-33. Elected Deputy 
Ctudrman, MOtownen’ Aasoclation, fiomt^. 


Marcli 1935. Clrafarmaa In 1986 VIce-CInm- 
ceUor, Bombay UnlveraRj, 1933-89 Addrm 
41, Pedder Hoad, Malabar HiU, Bombay. 

CHANDRA, Harkrvra BARADirR, M.L A 5 
at Patna 17tb January 1399 , m 6 U) 

I Febmary 1934. Sudha Rani (ehlW widow), 
ha* one daughter and one eon Ednc. Matrlc, 

I stood first in Ttrhut Division 
and secured Scholarship of 
lU 15 Intermediate, from 
Patna College securing Sir 
Andrew Fraier Sehola^ip 
of lU 50 for study at 
Sydenham College o f 
Commerce and Economics. 

Bombay . non-co-opcrate<l in 
1021 , but later graduated 
standing first As student, 
he was associated with 
welfare work of Servants 
of India Society at Jamobedpur under 
Baha A V Tlmkkar , was founder, and for 
six year* General Manager of Gr(»t Asoka 
Asmirmnce Co , Ltd . was for several years 
Honorary Seeretary of Bihnr Chainher of 
('ommerce and has been Its Committee Member 
almost since Inceptinn Tendered evidence 
itefote the Financial ReUttons C ommitiee of 
Hir Gttn Nicniever the Indian DellmMatlnn 
< omtulUee of Sir Ijawrle llamond, the Banking 
Enquiry Coniiulttee and the Experts Commit- 
tee on Indian Income Tax He I* a follower 
of the GandhUn movement Is a member of 
the Bihar labour Enquiry Committee, 1938 39, 
and of the Co-o)>eratUf Credit RchaliHItation 
Committee. 1939 Addreu Patna 

CHARANJIT SINGH. Thi Hor'rlr Raja 
( 1982). fTdef of Pnnlab and Member, Kapnr- 
ihala Rilling l*anilly ; Member tkHineli of 
State Dnri«r, 1903, Coronation, 1911. 
imrbar, 1911. b If 83 s of KmmAr Horhel 
Singh Eduf : JuUunder, CMMM Collide, 
lAhore, Govt. College, Lahoru. Addnm 
siimintT Hill, Simla, 

CHAAKHAIU, H. H MahARAJA-PRIRAJ 
SirAHPAR-PL-Mnuc Maharaja Ariharpar 
SIrohJpDro IUhappr.4. Jan 1903, s. 1920. 
Kdme * Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invtsted wHb 
IrU Rnllng Powera 00 Deeember 4tb. 1924 
Addrn* ; CMarklMiri State. BumMkbaDd. 



OHATTERJEB, Sir Atui. CHAJrPRA. O.C.I.E 
(1938), K.C S.l (1980), K C.I K <1925). 
Member of the Imlia round), 1931-1934 b 24 
Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina MookerJfe (deceased) 
(8) Gladys M. Bniuthtoo, O aE., M.A.. D. 
Sc., Bar-at-Law Edw.; Bare Sebool and 
PiesldMiey Ool).. Caleucta. and K)»g*R OoU.. 
Oembrklge ; First In list CRlcutU B.A. 

with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon. LL.U. 
(SdiDborrt); Fltalln list 1 C.9 Open Com 
pettUoo. Kniered I C H., 189? , Bevunna Sec.. 
V. P. Govt., 1917-18; Govt, ef India 
Detrgale to latemaUmial Labour Gonfee.. 
WashtugtoA. 1819 and Oeneva, 18E1, 
1924-1933 . (Pfceldeiit. IntemaUonal Labour 
OoBfereone, 1927) Preddeut, Governing Body, 
Inteniatkmal Ijdiour Office, 1938^ Hss 
servod on several League ot NelhMm 
Oommltleoe. Mtuaber. imperial Ecsmomlc 
1825-1931 : todte GovmWRMl 
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to Tondoii Xovol OooImM*, tMO ; 


Iftnilftiir. 

IKO ; SeonUnr to Om Qtmnmm of lattto' 
DeinrtaMartof lutioH^^ 19 tl* Itattborottb* 
VloiBn>y*i &Be«BttvoOcmiidl to 
trtM wA JUbonr; HliAi OamndMiicmer 
ftir loAlo la Loodoa. ttSft-Sl. L«Ml«r of 
ladlMi PBltfitkm to ImpcrUl OoBforoaco. 
Ottawa, last; IHractor, oeatial Bxdianae 
Baak of Ii^, l^oa. KiWica(Mi»« ' Note 
oa th« laAattrice of Oi« Uaited Proviaeee 

E ), Jolat •othor of “ Short Htotory of 
.** AAirvM ' The Atbenaeoai, Waterloo 
.Loadoa.SW l 

CHATTEBJEB, Sifta CaaifasA, M. D, (Rdin ). 
M.&C.P. (RdIn), P.P.H. (UnlT. ltdta ). 
Chief Mfldkial Oflieer. B, T. Kail 
way. b. 4 Dee. ISSA m. Naaoe MaoDooald 
Kdmr : CalcoUa aad Kdiabamh. Temp 
OoauDleaion In the 1. M. S durtaa Great War , 
IMetrlet Sarmon. G 1. P. Railway, 

]>y. Chief Medical aad Health OAcer. K. W. 

. 192»<81 . Principal Medieal aad Health 
Ofton. O. I P. Hallway, mi. l»aS-34: 
Chief Medical Offleer. B B.Kallwa) IMt-as, 
Adirt*$ ’ 2. Belvedere Park, Caicntta. 

OHATTOPADHYATA, HAamnaavATif ft. 2nd 
AjprH ISW m to Abbla Soane Ndoc at 
Hyderabad, Dn , Poet and Playwright. Radio 
Artiet Did dramatlr work for aeveral year*, 
took to yoge and went thro«M(h a eounw for 
two year* at the Aurohlndo Aahram In Pondl- 
eherry At present ensrayed hi workinff out 
the Little Theatre Mmrment in India 
Travelled a ffreat deal, leeturlnit in KokUimI 
America, and other eonnirtee. alao slvirui 
Mitry reeiuJt Bnarted Ula p4ay ** Tukaram' 
in Lo^on at the |,Ktie Theatre Aeelpht Ter 
race In IS»SS Studied idaireeraft and theatre 
work in RoMria. Rnsland. flermany and Ita1> 
Pvfiry The Peaet of Yonth. The Ma({ie Tree. 
Pwftime <rf Karth, Wlaard’a Maak. Ont of the 
Deep T>ark Mould. Ancient Wlnga, Grey Clooda 
and MiTiltc Sbowera, Htranoe Journey, tinder 
jnMicathn forty vc^uiihw of new veroe, the 
llrat of which will lie “ The Dark WeU and 
flw 

Hetumed ftrom Abroad. Tim CoAn. Five 
Verao Pbiya, KIve Prone Plajra. P oa m a and 
Playa. Adimt “ Tba Poei'a Comer," Khar, 
Bombay 

JHAHDHAHI, JooM CHAniNU. BJi* (Osoa.), 
ILA. (Cal.)» Bm-ai-Uv. S. SB Jaae 
iasS,M Saraaibala Devi.SnId.of SlrSaioad 
naaUillaaorkm. B*ie»* K rtaha a ^tr C oB a jist e 
SelMol. P w aide ntt y Ooitofa, C al— ti n, 0t. 
Xavtoc** GoBega. Oalewtta aad New Ooftom, 
Oxted. fhr aOBM tf am lAetawr of Pkyiiiea 
a»d CbmaMtry at Vidyaaaiar Co Uaga. CU> 
oaAa ;BdJCor, OalraMa WMktjr Botes slaer 
ISQd; OrgMWng leery., Indiaa ladoMrlal 
BxiMiaM la OrievMa la IMl-tSOt aad 
1M1*7: MaialMr. BmaM Oeaaeit, 1904-7; 
Hwa h m, TaglMat*"? daifMy, ladia,l9tl. 
tits; Ftilovof MmOMoatta Hatmlty, 19t7- 


Iftl 


Preatdaai. iwemo daannlatlnn Calealta. 

* CbtailftA WMitl V IftfiftM 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND. BOR. OkMaiR. 
Bao BaNAOUlL 11.A .. LU».. O.l.B. , h, IM. 
m. Shrimatt l^la Davt, hMoM^to a 
Mkh Jat PamUy of raroaepttiMMMLJMw. : 
St. Buphla'a Oofi^, Daiiil, jTolaed Bevlaaa 
Dana^e^ 1804 ; took tM, d4fin% tOlt 

lfeKL.-iH)SSr^^ 

aleefcad PnaJah Ooaaotl. 1M0; meSiatadi 
CbunoUnf Stata, 1922: Praakliet AU-ladte 
Jat Maha Habha. I9U (alaotad): Maaaget 
of Hladi Schoolfor Som of SotdUiaTkoa, 
reerulUiii oAonr durins War. maym, 
Punjab Oovamnuat, 19S4 ; Co-Foitadev of 
the Unloniat Party la Panjah: Betwoe 
Member, Bharaipar Stata, 19S4 md 
Pnaidenl, Stale Cotmefl, 1980*1027 ; ptadls^ 
aa aa Advocate of the Lahore Hlch Omit at 
Bohlak Pioaldeat AU-Indla .fellliatai^ 
1929. Oiaaleda Ji^hy auvacwmfmliot two 
feeneraOoM. and U aqnaraa of iaad la FWuah 
Coloakw. Bleetcd Noa*Ottclat Chalrmaa aTt^ 
IBairlci Board of Bohtak In 19M. Appohdud 
member Public Service Commhatnn, T^njab 
and N.W F.P in 19J7. One eon, P. oTs., 
the other I. P. Addrt$§ ’ LAbore. 

CHETTINAD. KumararaJah of (M. A. Muthlah 
i'heuiar, B.A ), non of the Hon'ble Dr. 

Sir Anoamalal Chefilar of fTmitinad, Xt., 
U,.D. , ftom lOOft : Ifdoe ; 

Graduated from the Preei* 
deocy f’olHm, Martnui, 1924; 
a Triwtee of the Pachat* 
yappa'a fliarRiea, Madrae 
(from 1929) . Member, 
l^vindal Banking Knqulry 
f;onitnit4e«, Madrae (19^1. 

Memb(»r. Madrae I.«i|talative 
CkmnHl. electod ttaanlnMiualy 
bv the Hcmthem India 
(liamber of Commerce 
('.onatltueney (lOSO-ST) : 

Member, Koonomto Deprawdoii Bnqulry 
(kamntttae (lOSl). Prwment, Cornoratjkm 
of Madrae, elected unanlmoualy In Nov. IMS , 
drat Mayor of Madrae, Feb. 1998; agalo 
Mayor of Madraa. riected anantmoaaly In 
Nov. 1934 lor 1984-35, waa rkw-Pnefcliimt 
of the SoQtliem India Chamber of Commerce 
la 1934 and 35 ; wae a IHiector of the Indiaa 
Bank Ltd., the Madraa Telephone Co, Ltd., 
the Deccan Sit«ar A Abkhan Co. Ltd,, ana 
the Imperial Bank of India, Madraa ; takaa 
keen Intcreet In the development Dt 
AanamataJ Uaivcmfty tonaded by hM f 

waaMiahiterforBdacatlonaBd PehUcF 

aad Pro>Cha8«cBor of the Madina Hatewf^, 
la lUSS-ST ; elected aa Mamher of the Maima 
Legtatatfve Aaaembty 1937; waa ***-‘*-^“ 
for l>ical-Self*GovernnMHd In the i 



I ; Leader of the OfmcaMloo In ttm 

LegMetlve Aases^ from lSt7, 

<»* Coamopotltaa; - 

■a, Adyar, Madias, 
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CHKTTY, SIR SBAftwSJiAM, X.OXE. 
(IMd), B»A.. BX^ Uwjrw Rnd DevRS* 
CoMn 8t*te. b. 17 O0i. ISM. Bdtic: 
ThR IfiMlrRt OhrlstlMi CMlege. Bleetcd m 
a rnamber of ttie 1I«4 ihr 
I^R ls. OoRtten In 1920: 
was nppotnt^d CoanHi 
SeOTPtary to the Develop- 
n»ent inninter in I9S2. 
In Oct J922 ira« deputed 
hy tlte MadntR Oovt toj 
report about meaRurea of i 
Temneranw Keforra Ini 
Tlomtaiy. B(‘n(?Al and tlx'l 
Unlb'd ProviiiwR Klert*l 
ed In 1023 aa memla.r,| 
Le^lutivc A H R e in b 1 y . 
trailed Kfiffland In Kav ]n24 arodi* of ttiei 
membere of Uie Deputation ae nt by the NHtlonal 
Convention of Indio, vMted AtMtralla ah Indian 
repreaentatlve on the Delegation of Die Kmpire 
Farllaroentarv AoROi'Utlon In September 1026 . 
vrao re-elected uncontcRted to 1 /»kIr AHRcmbly 
Inihe Qeneral Kleotion of 1920 , Clilef Whip of 
the OongreRR Party In IjcgUdattve ARMemblv , 
wa* nominated by tiie (lowrnna'nt of Intlla 
at AdvlRer to tlie Indinu Bmployera' Delcfate 
at (he Kleventh HcMkm of the International 
labour Conference liebi at Oeni'va in June 
1928. Attain in 1920 waa nominated a Reoond 
time to repre«(>nt the Indian Kinployera in 
the 12th lutemailoual Latmtir Conrorence at 
Geneva ; wa* appituted a* inemlan- of Die 
Ontrat Banking Enquiry rumniltiee ; Ae 
elected to the AMcmbh' in 1030 without 
eonteet : wa* elected Dy PrcRident, l,teglidaDve 
A*aeinh]y in January 1031 AtUoided Interna- 
tional Ijabour Confereno' at Geneva in April 
1932 a* Chief IX'k'gatc of Indian eiaptoyer*, 
waa aominated by Government of India ar 
onaof ltarepre*entativc*at Iniprial Economic 
Oonfennoe held at Ottawa In July-Au^t 
1932. Bleeted unanimoualy a« Ihvskkoi of 
the LefflRlative Aaaerobly in March 1933, 
One of the Oo\ (Tnment of India delegate* at 
the Aaaembly of the lisaRue of Naikni* 
at Geneva in Sept loss A4dr$n 
** Hawarden ** Race Courae, Coimbatore , 
Braakolam, OodUn State. 

CHBATART, CarrAm Nawar sir Moraiimap 
ABIIAI) BAIP KBAK. K.C.S I. (1983). K.C I K 
(1928). M.BK. (1018); 3. 12th Deeember 
18S8. w. to d of hia uncle Kawab 
BaliadBr Abdna Bainad Khan of Talibnanr 
(AUgarb). D.P. Mae ; M.A.O. College. 
AllgaHi. Preaktent, AU-ladia Mnalim Rajput 
OottfeRenee. 1983; Member. U.P LegiataDve 
Ckmnell, 19t(K23: firat meeted non-oSkdal 
OudimaBi DiaCiiet Board, Bnlandabahr, 
1922-23 (Mliitoteraf ladoatilm, D.P ,1923-23. 
Home Member. t;.P.,l923>l 938; Ag Uovenior. 
V.P., Jnae 1928-AQgiut 1928. Meoher. lat 
«b 4 2Kd Lowloii JtoniM) Table OoBfmrnKim, 
1980 RMd 1931 ; ^tpolntod Ag. Oovenor of 
OiMoi ftovtnoe*. Oth A|riT 1933; Ptrat 
SK-faUM XlBiater, United Provlnoea 
Attfarti. 

CHHOTU RAM. Rao Bahadv Star OhMMlhari. 
Kt., cr. 1937 ; Member. Panlah Li^Mve 
AaMmbiy; IDnlater lor De fv okm u wt to 
OovemeBt of Punlab. AMnm: Uhan, 
PttBlah. 


CHIKOT. SIR Rabuivoou. KinnuLi.T. Kt. 
er. 1983: Member, OoaiieU of State ; FreMdent. 
Fedetatkm of Indlaa cammber* Of Commem 
and Induatry for 1937/1938. (^batrntan of 
F. M. Chinoy A Co . Ltd., 
liorobay, b Bombay. 11th 
February 1882; Ed^te, * 
liiiariU Sew High School. 

IhmdMii S<«rved on several 
Important Committees 
formed by fJovtrnment 
War Purposes Ruord during 
i^nropcan War, 1914-18 . 

Mpmlier, Mtiniripnl fVirpo- 
ration . 1 0 1 r>- 1 929 , ( 'haimian 
•»f it* Standing Finance 
Committee, 1923-24 and ‘ ’ ““ “ 

,Ma>or, 1926-27 , KIcrted Member I^cglalaDve 
I ts»ctnbl\ . 1931. .Noii-OfHrlal visitor to Prtooo* 
»lnc« 1922 : Member, Advisory Board, Indian 
Jails (VimmUtee, since 1924, President, 
Indian Mercliants'C1iaiubeT,19S6, Lt/eMember 
Indian Red Cro»* Society, 1921, Member 
of Committee, Bombay Branch, since 1921 
iind its Pn sident in 1991 , Non-Olllclal Adviser 
to ilte Government of India in connection 
with the Indo- Japanese Trade Regotiatkma , 
Memlier, Block ExcJiaitge Enquiry Committee 
1936-1937 : Director, Imperial Bank of India, 
Drieutal Government Security Life Asanrance 
Co , Ltd , Indian Aatilo A tkible Communka- 
tiuiis Co , Ltd . Asaoclatcd Cement Compaaie* 
lAd., Andra Yailey Power Supply Go . Ltd., 
The Rasa Sugar Co.. lAd , Aloock Aahdown A 
t'o , Ltd , and The Western India Match Co., 
Ltd , U connected with several benevolent and 
pUllant hro pic lostit ut ions in tlie Cit > . Clubs 
Royal Western India Turf Orient , Willlngdon 
Spoita.isliuu Club, Is lam Gymkhana, Donmay, 
Royal Cak uiia Turf, Calcutta , Cbehntfvd, 
Imperial Gymkhana, Roabanara, and Cricket 
Club <4 India Ltd , Rew Delhi. AdUban 
Mcher Building*, ChaWMt>, Bombay 7, Tul 
Friendship. Bomba> T (Resklence) 41740 


Friendship. Bomba> T (Resklence) 41740 
(Omce) 27224 

CHINOY, Sir Sultak URniERAj,i.T, Kt. (1939) 
Juatioeofthe Peace for the Town and the lah^ 
of Bombay ; was Chairman. Standing Cam- 
mlttee, Mnnidpal Corporation, Bombay ; 

Managbg Dbrector, W\M. 
Gbinoy A Co.. Ltd.; b. leih 
February 1886; a*. Bhar- 
banoo: on« *.. Um d. 
Xdme.: Bharda Kew High 
School and Blphtnalone 
Crdlege ; among tba ntaneera 
in India la the Moheir Oar 
andpeinileiim tnnle; mainly 
raaponaible tor the tatrodnr- 
tion of WlralMa Telegrapliy 
la India on a eominmuiai 
scale and founded the 
Indian Radio Md Cable romwntnhntion* 
Co.. Ltd. ; UMTOt el Bombay, 38-39. Member of 
the Bombay HoapRal Maintenanee FnnA Oom- 
mtttee , Oona^Sm Member of the fadlinn*s 
Aid Aodety. BodMy tor Um PtotoeUmi nf 
CbOdien in Weetora Indlai Mamlwr. City 
Chnmitttee Bombay BraaMEi^Iadinn 
Boelety aid aevaral otter hwmwto n t tanU* 
tnUona In the CMy; mlmd targe fnaide 
tor the Bomimjr Hoipttals aa a mumher 
of Eoapital hUotenaima CommKt ea ate 




}Sf* KAartJi. hUhop of. iillM?o IttSIJ; JU. 

the lloetin^ 11*37 H^f D , Lit * erf anouiTled Xduc, Bedford Hchool , St, 

uSw^ly.^iufiJr ts. ttlto. ^ <■•?*'««"■ »!J^P‘ ‘-’■i*'*!- 

AUatabod. 


Cbeahnat. let (;i CUuw. TtImm pi 
101S. pt U. leu ; let t'l TbeoC TrlpfW 
If. 101&. BA 1018; LIghtlooi 


IIAVKAKDAN. A P. &AO BAHAHC*, BAOj 
Sahib 1«*», Rao BAKiotrE 1034 . Kliig, 

KmMnir** Ooroii*Uon Medal 1087 . KngiiM^ [ Jf 

Coowuitor, Ctdicwl. ton of Mr. teakuanlraUy ‘ iIS^ , ***"4 * . 

f.iuirf A ifArrtt iMTs it^cnmum Idle roavematkm MddrwM; 


Calteut ft March U73. Aimm; 

Hindu. ■» 1000, one ton and | *****»®P • I^wld'. JUnchl, B R R. 

oxtt danflhter B4ue : local < 

higb achoot TJle merobor ! tHOWDHURV, UaiUhrL Hco, B.Sc., B.L., 
of » P C A , Calicut, Land { Mvwte, OUevtU _ Bi^ i <m* ; Mjmtjr 


ft *i>0 * 

’ I«''eoipaied^i "^-i Pwaleknt, Bengal Uf&atlv?'^CoiUMli!'"?. 
tract and banking bvalnesa. ' April I0Ot . m. Mn. Baltma Bann ; Mdue : 
Hon. Magliitrate tinea iOSl Prarid^y IoIImm, Dacca Collegiate Sohoed 
»aa contributed MbaUntlal ^ ScottWi Oiartdi Col^glate Bchool, 
anma iowardt temi^ea, Oalcntta Addrm : 84, Baniapukec, 

widowa* home, heapHalt aa Cekwtto. 
wen aa edooatlonal fnatltii- 

Oona. Lately preaented a CI.AJUL1, WaidmDonaiAalfOHtqOHaHy. J.P. 
moea buikUng with oot-bouaca for Calicut H. JL O w n nrt nrt nqe f, Boathay. ft, 8rd 

Bao Bahadur" waa conlemd on hbn in High Sehoo^dw and Trinity College. 


moea buihllng with oot-bouaca 


Bao Bahadur" waa conlcnred on bun tn 
»*agftkin« of cKoeildtt worka aa P.W.U 
natnetor. 

ITILK. ATMAIAH Ahaxt. LL B., (Dfwmtt 
ahadurlAdvoeate (0.«.) ; J .P., Bethed Chtel 

b 4^ K^en^ J*f?^ 9SST’ 

oiiitey. ft. n May 1871. 

aBaae and Ooet. law School. Boaabay. 

effpti aa an Advocate on the OrWnal 


Ide of the Hlsh Ootttt troai 1007 te I0IO ; 
■MySlSTnlie, 1010 * 17 ; e»ASni^J» 


id on hba in - High School, Kelaoand Trinity Craege, 

I aa P.W.U Ohy a lw oo d . In b nrt^ te I te r aaa and 
Utete. itlMStl; tehwd Indten Axmy 
Baaann of Oteem^ 1910; aamd mth 

■isJFSss 

andOei^y Gooteofler (Ridea). Indian Rs^ 
wSSi Bombay, lOlS-tO; Bmi.Saemtacy, 

'iiow£7 eCochte ommhm of Ommrn and Menh^ 

S3£l??rw2JJ7TLSr^/~ 

jsTfri: 


ateatj7*nnti Oouri of ladkatmw at Senrtea Coatmfaaton, I, tO Bea* 1S77. 

^^«SS,^:oSSS^^in'SJSS!. 
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lloda. iKt CUm Lit. Bum Omne to IndU, 
10(11. M^rvod IkMuiiay Fre»ideocy ; emplo>ed iii 
MlJitiiry lotelllKcure Br«ucb of War Oditv. 
1014>10. Municipal CommiMloncr, Bombay. 
lOlS-U and 1010-1028. Chairman, HaJ Koqulr) 
Commlttea. 1020-30 Member, Coondl of 
BUt«. 1020-80. Addreti. PW.B, Set re 
i«rUt, Bombay. 

(’LOW. Km Andklw (Joi ri«\v, M A . J V , 
F 8 H . Kt (1030). (’ 8 I (1935), (’ 1 h. (1928) , 
Indian Civil Herviee, (’jjmmunleatlnnH Mem 
ber. Ooverument of India, 19’U> h 29tli 
April 1890, tn Ariadne Mavia Dunderdale, 
1025 Educ MerchlHton , 8t Jobn'a 
Oo!le((e, Cainbridtfe Kerved In U P aa Awitt 
Collector, AiwlMtant Hettlcment Officer and 
Hetilenient Officer, 1914-20, ('ontroller, 
l^ibour Htireau. Oovenuneiit of India, 102ft- 
28, Advlaer and dcle((ate, Intmutlonal lAtxmr 
Conferencoa, Oeneva, 1021, 1023, 1920, llUl 
and 10.S4 , I)> Hecrctarv to (lu\ crniin nt 

of India, Ih'partnM'nt of InduKtrlea an<l 
LaiKtur, 1024 27 , Joint Hiw-retary (ditto) 
1081-85 . Seendary (dltbi) , lO.Hft-.HM . Meintwr 
],e 2 l^(ive AwM-iiinh, 102J, 1025-27, 1082‘.H.» , 
Memiunr ( oun< li of htate, 1028-20, 10H2-.i:( 
and J0.Hfl-3H Menilicr, Ro)aI ('oiiuiiImiIou on 
]4^b«mr In India, 1020 ,ll J'uUiratumA lln 
Indian Worktnen a (’ompcnaatlon Ad (1024) 
Indian Fact<try Letrlnlatlon, a nitd<oriinl 
Hurvey (1027), The HUte ainl InduxlrN, (1028) 
etc AtUlrfa* Invcrarin, Simla 1 


COCUaANl-:, n K TIic llon lilesir Archiliabr 
UuUKlait, 0 C M G . K ( H 1 , 1) S O (1015). 
Governor of Burma b 8 Janiwry 1H8S , 2ndx , 
oflat Huron Cochrane of ( alts m 1020 Juba 
llorotby, c d of Baron Cornwallit . one *. one { 
d. Lntcrixl ll N lOOl , *«'r\od Kuropcan War, ' 
1914-18 , (dca|iatch»i Utrice, I» 8 O and bar) . i 
retired lint, 1022, M P. C Ka«t I^'llc, 1024-20 , 
l)uini>artoniihlrc,1032 80 Addr«s4 GowrnorV 
('amp, Burma . 

COLUN8. OonrRar FRRniitARiK) HriUTroBn. ' 
MA. O.WK (1010): OIK (1981). ICH.I 
Kevonn* Cummlnlooer (or Sind 6. Srd ! 
November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of O j 
TurvlUe Brown. Kao Kd*n' ('harierhonat 
and Chrlat (3mroh, Oxford A*»(t Cnlteotor, 
1912 ; on MlliUry Duty. 1910-18 . 1)\ IHieetor I 
of Civil 8upidle>, 1910, Foreat 8etUament| 
Officer, 1020-22 , lleveuue Settlement Officer, 
1024*20, Deputy Secretary, Finance Ilepart-j 
m«nt, 1920-1020; Reglatmr Co-operative, 
Sooietioa. 1020-27; Collector and DUtrict | 
MagiMmte, 1928-1920, 1928-1929 and 1032., 
34, Hoomi Secretary. 1929-31. Private j 
Secretary to the Oovemor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Officiating Oummiaslonor In Sind, 1935; 
CommlMioDer. Nortbeni Dlvialon, 1980-37 
Addimt . Knmcbl. 


(XiLSON. iJOKKi, Hewitt. CLUB. (1984), £ 102 *# 1 
Police M«Hinl (1910) , Conunimloner or FiAlce, 
Onlcnita b May 24, 1887. m laabet A. Denham 
d of T, Deubam, Eaa., Indian Educatkmnl 
aervioe (retired). Bduc. \tctorla College, 
Jeney. AddrMt: Calcutta. 


CONBAK-SMim, KUC CONIUK, C l.B. (1024) . , 
I,C8 ; Jt. Seorecar)*, Govexuor-Geaeral’af 
Secretariat (PubUc). b S Dec. 1890, 

« of late Herbert BloalliOd Smith, M.LC E ; 
IN. 1922, GUdj'v, d. of H K. Dunktl 


one $ one d Educ Dulwich College , Cornu 
Christi Coil , Oxford. Entered I (T S 1915 . 
nerved with T F Bait IVvonahire Kegt 
in India and I*al(5Rtliie , rctomnd to India. 
1919 , Private Secretary to Governor of 
Madrae, 1921 , (/ommi>«!l<mer, O»rporatk>o of 
Madran, 1928, .Secretary to (hoemmeot 
UjnaJ .Self-Government Department, Madras 
1931 . Additional Joint S<HTctar), m^fomu* 
Government of India, 1934 Jt 
S<>Tretary, Home Dtpt , Government of India 
1938 AddrftM New Delhi and Simla 
Club New l>ulvcrKit) 

( GNl’BACTOU, MjR8 NavajhaI Dokaiut, B a , 
J P , Hon Prealdenev Maelatraie , recipient 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1937 , I^idy Sup 
rrlntendent, Cluinda llanijl Utrlft’ HiR)i 
School, Bombay Educ B’ibton ( oilegt 
Bomlkivv yirat Indian ].adv Fellow In 
I \rla to til*! Bomlwy Lnkvrriiity (1922) , an 
! « xleuMve Davt'Ut r tlirouuUout India Burma 

I and itvion , Hud In ( biua, Jaftau, Auntrull.t 
I and 1 nitoi SLat^a of Arnericii , and Edii 
<atlomil toura in 1921, 19)3 and 1937 

throiiRlinul )trlucl|kal ( ttleaof England, Frano' 
ttcrman}, Itulv, Auntria and Norway 

Coulribiitiomt on topical 
edmatlonai and Kinlal Kubjetta in EnRllab and 
Gujarati in l>eil(Mll( all* and n< ati)>n|>er» pubB»ii 
ed ill iU.milwv> Addrr^* IJaidinge Houm 
( lowallu lank, Bombuy 

(<K)PEll. SIR 1>BA^J1^HAH BoUiNJI, KT , 
Bach (1937) b Janiiarv 2, 1878 Member, 
1 •'gi-latlvc Coiiiull rcpniM'ijtlng satara Dbt 
Bomlaay i’rntidcm v since the Montague 
( beJrnsioril Ueformu 1919- 
1917 Held tbo officee 
of the MiubtU'r for laaeai 
Self Government, B«m 
l*av, Novemlier 1933 
June 1934 Meiutn'r, Kxc- 
tutlvc ( 4)iineil of the Gt>- 
verm»r of iVtmliay, June 
1934 March 1937 Re el- 
evGM Member of Uie Ee- 
glalatlvc Asacmbly under 
ibe Oovrrument of India 
Act 1935 and held office aiv 
Uie flrut Prime Mlnlnter, 

Bombay Preakleney from 
July , 1937 on which date tbo Oongrew Party 
accepted Office He wa« proakleat of the 
Satara Dtatriet Board and Muniripalltv 

for a numi>er of vcain and worked for the 
welfare the rural maaaea He took a pr<»- 
mlnent part In the Scout Movement and to 
DtoUlct Scout CommlSHioiier, Satara Dliirlct 
Wax Chairman of the King Georg* V SHver 
Jubilee Fund Addn $9 ' Unntworth. Satara. 
COSaiMBAZAE, TuB Hok'BLX MauABAJA 
SmscnAXPEANAifbT. M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal) 
Zemindar Mlntoter, Ooverament of B«mnil 
(Commuoleathm. lirkFatioa and Worka), £x- 
> Prealdent of the Britlui Indlao Amoeiatlon and 
the Beugal Mahajan Sabba , Vke-Prfaidettt of 
the Briuoh Indian Amodatloo and Preaideoi 
of the Board of Maoai^maiit of the 
Krtohaath Colkge, Berhampore; a mwaaber 
of the Boyai AMatio Sooi^. BeopJ, the 
Ben^ Htotorkal Society, aad the Bnca) 
Nawmal Chamlmr of Commerce. Ho ll abo 
the Ptcakient of the MunhkUhaiil A ewiat t ni 
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and Life-iu«mber of Vlnra-Bharatl, Member | 
of tbe Bengal LefteUtive Connell (now AMem- ( 
bly) tlnce 1924 b 1897 Ed¥c • Calcutta' 
TJmTWilty, M.A 1920 m tectnid Rajkumari 
of Blghapatia (itengall iu 1917 JdkfrrM 
CaMln]l>azar Uouws, 302, I pper Circular 
Boad, Calcatta. 

COUSINS. Hj Miv. Ireland 

July 22, 187J Ikxtur Of Llu-ratum of 
Keiogljuku l/ul\mit> ( 1922} . Kuta ' 

uati (!>ouUi Iitdlan 'Ii'aihm* ' 

(1935). m Margaret 1, ('outtina. H Mu'^ 
(1903) hriui' various wliiK'lit in Ireland 
and parth In Trlult> toUegc, Itubiln (Kdn 
cation) 1‘rhateSee ]>ord Ma> or of iielfa*t 
Aaatt niaater Hlgb School, Duhttri , Rotonln 
to Rojal AfAtleiuy of Me<liclne In lr«laU4) 
Demouatrator In Ocography arul (Icolo8\ 
Ituval loll of Science, Itublln , Llterar^ 
IbUitor, New India Madras i*riDciiMil 
Theosophkal 1 tdiese, Mndanapailc, 1916*21 
auil 19<{137, Principal Brahman Idya Ash ' 
rania, \d^ar Madras, 1922 28 PuatgraduaP 
and Kxtenriion lecturer in various Indian' 
llniversltic‘« , Travtlliug lecturer, Aweilca ' 
1928 31 Pr<»fciuH>r of hiudish Poetry. Keiogl 
Juku uikhcT»Uv. lokyo I'clU 2d, and iollet.'c 
of tlic Clt\ cd New \ cirk lUJl 12 KtU'iudon ; 
lecturer In Kiiglish Poelry. Sen York I rd 
verwily, 1911-32, tUgatdier of MuliarajaV 
Indian Art (tallery (t hitraiiaUi) \l\»ore 1924 
and of tin* Sii ciittralay icn ( Indian uit gallery ) I 
Trivaitilruiri, ated llau>:i4 VihuKiin Palact 
Mtueum. 'iri^auduiti, iJia, Adxhier In 
reatoratlon of Padinaualjiiapuraiu l^aiatc ; 
Travancore Uffic'c r In < harge of Urn HU»l« 
Muaeom and 'ol t hUraJayam, 'Iiivaudruui 
Head at the DejarUnent of line \rta 1 id 
veralty of lra%anf«ri . l^nturct on Indian 
art and culture In India, Jayiaii, 1 urope and 
America, a L<> fcjundc^r of the Irish Llt«far> 
and Drainatk Ke\i\ai, llSAh et< I'uldtra 
tu>M Tweni) two IkmjIs of iKHrUy and 
drama, collected In an Anicricaii two- volume 
edltiou A Wanderltig Harp ' 1932 “A; 

Bardie Pllgrlnvage ” 19.14 twi nty two b<xr*ka' 
of proae on art, education, pliiUmophy, etc 
aummarlaed In "A Mudy in Synthrais ‘ 
1934 Addreat " Ann Arlior, ’ Nanthco I 

code, Trivandrum, Mouth India j 

COYAJKK Sir Jkhasoir ( ootkiuri, Kt , . 
Profwaorof Political Kconomy andl’hllotfophy, ! 
Andhra I nl veralty, fr. It Septr. 1H75 , 
a of late Cwverjre tVeyajee, IlaJ\ot \ 

Bdme Elphlnatone CuUege, Bombay, I 


CBAIK, SIR URMRr DcrrtRt.P, 3rd Bt., or. 
192«. K.CSl., cr 1933; C « I. 1934 ; 
I O S , fSovcruOT of Urn I'uitiab atuM 1938 ; 
6(vni 1878, a of lAte Rt 
Hon Sir llenry t'raik, Isl ’’ 1 

lit . K C ll , M P , M. 
brother 192t». m I9t)l, 

Emily Henrietta IPO (<f 
19311,./ of Rev U Haker- 
Parr twodaughtera Kdur 
Ptem Pembroke t'c4lfge 
Oxford Joint'd Indian Civil 
He rv Ice. nerved in the Ptinlab 
aa kctUemenit Officer, IrtUW , 

Kecuilona Judge and Set'retary 
to Oovernnient . In Home 
Ivepartment, vloverimienl of India, 1919-XS. 
t hief Sreretajy, Punjab. 1922 97, ( ommhi* 
aioner, 1927 , Memiver, Puniah Kveeutive 
t'ottbcii, 1931) 34 , Home Mcndcer of iluvoruof 
Oenrral • Kxetutive ( oniw 11, 1934 38 Hair 
hone AdJrraa Punjjab (lovernor‘» f^amp, 
India Ctuba i:nft India, United Service, 
Cavalry 

• UNNINUJIAM, II ]. Sir OkURUII. B.A., 
(Oxon). KCHI (1937), R C I K (1986), 

O B K , I C.H, Oovarnor, 

N W r P b. 28 Mareh 
1H88 m K. M Adair 
Hdue Feitea Ooti., Kdln- 
hurtili. Magdalen (TaUmm, 
Oxford I (Is., 1911 ; P^b 
tlcal Department, alnoe 
1914. Served on Iff. W. 
Frontlor, 1914 25, Ooun* 
•ellor, Brithffi Dtmtlon. 
Kabul, 1925.2e. Private 
8*^ ret ary to H, K the 
Vlcerov. 192(J.'U Hon'ble 
Metnljer, N W F P, IU32 36, Oovemof, 
N’ W F P February 2 m, 1937. Addraaa 
tiuvernnient Htiujie. peahawur. 


( URKlMbUOY, Sir FAZUl.DUOY, Mr 
(1918), U.U.ii (1920). Merchant and 
MlUuwner. b 4 Oct. 1872 M. Bal Haklnabat, 
Jfdue privately, Mtinlolpal Corporator for 
over 21 yeart; Chairman, Standing OoU' 
mltt««< 1910-11), Prealdent, 19l4-)5 ; Mam- 
Ijor, Imperial Legislative (Council, 1913-10: 
repreaeided fkiuihay (2orpn.oa Hoard of tba 
Prlnrxc of Vtelen Museum of W. India ; Hon 
Secretary, Bombay Prcsklency War B*tl«f 
FuncS Appointed by Oovemmeat Mambar 
of various (Vrinrnitteea and CammhMlona, 



and Calus College, Cambridge Lately j 
Member, Royal Comraiaakms on tba Indian’ 
Tariff and Indian Currency , Mmaber of 
Council of State, 1930 . Delcfata to tba As - 
aamhly of League of Nations. Oeneva, 1930- , 
1932 ; Principal, Praskleocy College, 1980-81 , , 
Oorrespondent. Royal Eccnomlc Bodaty j 
PaWiesfiiNw : The Indian FUcal ProMani , J 
ladlaa Cmrency and Exchange . The Indian ! 
CdrrtDcy SysUm. ** India and tba Laagne of j 
MatinMi.”; “Tba Bcotto«Bic Deptoadoo/'! 
"Studies in tba Bbaltnaiiiefa “ JMrau j 
Eldipi load, Bombay C. I 


cl»W being the Wetghte ami Measures Com- 
mittee. Ounmlttee on the Kducatlon of Pse- 
tory Empicryees, and the OvmmiSBion for Ufa 
Saving Ap^lances; Delegate, Intarttattooal 
FlnancUl Confereiwe at Brussels, oomranad 
by the CouncH of tlie of Natlona» 1910. 

Connected wfth many of the pfindpal mdas- 
tiial eoDoema in Bombay, C3Minakn. IndMn 
Merchants' Cbsrober sod Bareso, 1914-16 
An active Memlicr of tlia Committee of 
the Bombay MlDowners' Assodatlom balng 
Cliairman. 1907-8. Trustee, Allfnrh CoHiga. 
Member of tba (Tommlttce of tba Moalaiu 
University romdatkm AaKm<ati4M. Elmrlff 
of Bambthj, 1984. AddrsM.* IMdat W cm4, 
Cnmballa If III. Bombay. 
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DAOABilUV. 3U MASItCKJI J<YRAIIJ£S,| 
CXK (IWl). Kt. KClKl 

(L02f») , E C S. I. (1030), Pp-ftUient, > 
ConnrI) of BUtti »lnc« 1983, /; llorubay,! 
30Ut July l8Cr> 2nd i»un of Klmn Bahadur 
Byratnjl Dadahhoy, J.l* , m iBb 4. Bail 
Jvrbanoo, O B B.» liati tao daughters,' 
_____ Joined Middle Tomj»le, 1«84 . ^ 
called to Bar. 1887.1 
Advocate of Ikjmbay Hlehj 
7w ()ourt, 1887, Mcmlajr, Born- ' 
nMI*' Uuidcli>al Corporation < 

1H89'B0 , OovcrnDiint Ad\o- i 
Central rrovlnc<*fl. 
ISIU , President, Atl-ludia, 
Industrial Cuttferrnce, Cal 
(Utia, lull. Member of | 
Vioeroy's L e g 1 s 1 a 1 1 v e j 
Council, 1908-12 and 1914 
17 , a fJovornor of the liniwrial Bank of India 
(1920-82) Klofied to the Council of State, 
1921; Nominated to the ('ouuUI of State, 
1026, 1081 and 1087 Meral»er, Fiscal Com- 
riilsslun, appointed by Oovernment of India, ' 
Sept 1021 , Member of the Royal Coumisslou i 
on Indian Cnrrenty and Finance, 102&-26, 
Member. Round Table Conference and Federal! 
Htructuro Committee, 1981 , Member. Muni | 
olpal Board, Nagpur, for 39 >oars Pubhca' l 
tiont . Commentary on the Land Laws of thi { 
Central I*roviuc4M, and Commentary on the 
Cautral Provinces J'onaitcy Act ( lutu 
Uoyal Soolotlog Club, I ondou . Rova] 
Automobile Club, London , ( uh-utta Club, 
Calcutta ; Wllllngdon Club. Bombay , Aslan 
Club, Bomliay , Chelmsford Club, Delhi, 
imiwrlal Delhi (Ivmkhuna Club, Delhi; 
Central provinces (Mub, Nagpur Addrt$$ . 
Nagpur, C.P 

[>AUA, R<U4 8ik JilHKbMiliAS. Kt (1921) • I 
KCIK (1984), lUl lUKimR (UHU), 
Senior Proprietor of the (Inn of Rai lialtadur | 
BansUal Alieercltaud , lUuker. covermm t\t | 
Tn^surer, I,andiord. Murcluud MUIi»aiier' 
and Mhieouucr , l>ln>tU)r of Minlel Mills, I 
Nagpur, and of Berar Maimfucturhu; ( oin | 
pany, Baducra Clurlnnau, Nagpur Kkvtrlc 1 
Idglit and Poaer Comitanv Life MeiulMi-T of 
the Countess of Dutferin Vund and Member' 
of the Legislative Asatunblv of tlte Itlkaner , 
State (1877) m KrLluta Hal AWuc i 
privately First i'lasa Tasiin, Bikaner Mate [ 
t Khuahalchand Dagu, t> (1921) /'ut>f»ro ! 
tioas Sir Kasiurciiuixl Memorial Dutferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frt'queid loiilrlbulione 
on publle charity Addirts Nagpur (I P), 
and JBlkauer, (Bajpulana) 

DALAL, 8lK ARbKSiiiK Ri SToiiJi, Kt , I o s , ' 
(Betd), Director and Partner, Messrs. laU| 
Sons, Limited . Director, Messrs. The Tsta 
litm and Steel Co , Ltd The Associated 
tVsuent t\)a„ Ltd., The Andra-'V allev Power, 
Supply Company, Ltd., etc b 24tl) April. i 
1H84 M to Mairackbai Jaiushetit Arde^tr 
Wadia Kduc. Llplt histone College, Bom- 1 
hav, St. John’s C^ege, Cambridge Assistant ' 
OnUector, Diiarwar, tolaha, Bl}apur. Suvwrln- >, 
tondeui. Land Reoords. Belgaum , Collector. 
Ratnsgirl and Paudi Mahals , Deputy 
Saentary, lioveriuiMUit of Bombay, Reveuae , 
Departimmt ; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of Bmn- , 
hay, Ftnaikoe Department ; Aotlng SeoeUry, . 


Goverumeut of India, Education, Uralth and 
I^nd Deiairtmcnta and Municipal C onimtw . 
bioner, Ikmibay Addrin* C o Tata Iron 
and Steel Co, ltd, Bombay Huumc. Bruce 
Street, Boml»ay 

DALAL. SiB Dadiba Mkkwavjkk, Kt (1924). 
i I E (1921) 6 12 Dci 1870 m 1890. one# 

thrt'C d Kduc In Bomla\ Gave evidence 
iM'fore the ChatnlK'rlaln ('urrenev Com- 
III ballon (1913) , Memlicr of the Committee on 
Imliau Exiliange and Cmremy (1919) and 
wrote miuorltv rejKirt , ( halnnan, Govern- 
im nt Hwurlties KehabilltatioTi toiumitUv 
Jiomtiav (1931), Member of ( ouncll of the 
Serreturv of State lor India, 19 Nov 1921 
to 25th Jan 1923 , Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Eronomic Confee . (yena-i, and re- 
prcwntatlvc for India at tlie Hague (1922) 
Member of tli** lD(}iui)»e ( ominittee, 1922 -23 
iHilegate for India at the ImiH rial L« onomh 
Conference (1923) High lommhwioner for 
India in ttie U K , 1922 ‘24 Addtftn 1, New 
Marine I lnfn, J-ort, I9>iiil>ay 

DALAL The HoNuiiiAidi JiIanockji 
N 401H8HAU, M Inat C 1, ,1 f A A , F 1 A S 
(London) Mcnilier, t om« j of State, Member 

< cntral Advinory (ouncil 
Indlin ILillwiV 8. Minder. " 

I laal Atlvisory < ommittw 
B B A C I Rjy t Imrtcrixl | 

< ivil Engineer, Arcldt« ct A ; 

Mirvejor h 7tli .Liimary ' 

19ii5 wi Perliibal, daughter 
of Khan Baliadur Honnu^JI 
lUiiwandlwalla, hdu< 

Institute of < i\ II Lngimtn, 

London ifonourablv men- 
tloued for the Charles 
Hawkslcy l»rlie 1931 
(London). Memin’r, Institute of Civil I’.npi- 
iUM‘rs(lHmJou) Fellow Iucor|H)rate<l AsacH’ia 
tlou of .Anliitects (Ixrudou) tellow 
Im oriKirateil AiwociatioD of Surveyors 
(Lomiun) *lcWr<j.^ 41, Cuffe Parade, t olaba 
Reclamation, Bombay 

DALMIV, JilMtvL, b 1995, m. Slirccmat 
Krlidiua hduc prlvatelv In Rajputaua 
1 all iiiUk and Bombay . deeply read in llter- 
atun, pbiloHophv and Hludu scriptures 
Spent many years of nls life 
« lu social uplift and other 
r|' ''K philanthropic work , keenly 

interested In mas* literacy 


j and maternity welfare 
TraycUoJ extensively lu 
India and Europe , visited 
work'-hopsof all ImivorUnt 
machioery manufactorers 
in Great Britain and the 
Contineut Made elaborate 
study of different proeeaae)i 
of nrnuufacturr of f^fier and 
cement in Norway, Demark and Germany 
Managing Direttor of the I'ompanks of 
Daluila (troup Suparlaeit and controls the 
Technical wxikm of Sugar, Paper, Oment 
vA Chemical factories of the Group A 
keen student of mechanical and dei^icaJ 
engineering Has two sous, Vishnu Hart and 
Nmr Hari and a daughter, Hma. Hohhtea, 


H'Ao 5 ffVio t>i India. 
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IndtiAtriHl (liemWrj and Nuinrndogv . i 
Tcnni» niotopraphj Ad4rf$$ Mmnt iuaKar, ' 
Karacht | 

DAHLINC. MALTOtii Ltaiu M \ (ram 
bridRf), K (’ 1 K (Ian ll»30K t r H I ImjxiaJ 
i ommijhinn* r, V»in)al> (sUim* h I'v 

l>rr m the Ittr J(‘^'‘l^a Ivow. rf of 

Ixird l<ow i:itK K»nn and kints'ii < ‘ 

CambridKr Jolurd Indian ri\ll 8< r\lr«% IIHM ' 
roinmiasioiior of Jnoomp tax, rnnjab. ••!<* 
lOJI 27 , Rt^i'lrar, tV) op<»nitl\c Heniotks., ^ 
Punjab, lyjT. Pronidf'nt. Indian Loonomh 
AMiK>olation, l»2b ; I’halTiuan. Punjab bank j 
Ins Enquiry Coromltt<H', mso ('omtnliwiionfr, ' 
JJawalpiiitli, 111. 11 , on p* » lal dntj. limm-*' 
l)ri>arlinrnt, (lovt of India. Ib34 . \ k<' 

( Iwo cello r, I nlverflU\ of Uie I*iinjab, 
Ib-lT-IS . rinlrman. Punjab I^nd K<'\riiu« 
A8«cA.im*'Ut Coinmlttn\ Ibid, ('ll Jiim 
in,l4 A»IH*rt8 of I o 

o|>rratlon In <i«'rm.»nv .and Italy, lb2'j: , The 
Punjab PcAMiit In rr<»f‘fK>flt v aixl J)cW,' 
ini'*. Kuoflni* loqiMlnr or tli« Ol<l 1 l/bt ■ 
and the ^'rw in tm J’tinjab VillaCi, 10 Wl ' 
\Mvlom and \'a te in tin Punjab Mila,’*. 
10 {l Adtiuix Hn*n<l*l rotnmla«loi)rr f 
Jxibort 

I'AH, MAJOR'fJlOfrRAT, Kil BAHADm Dkwab 
BfSHAN. r I i:., r H I h Jan 18A:. Ktkit at 
Punjab Oov) rriforni P'Ottokc, ijihorr; PrtvaU 
Secrotarv to Rajii HIr TlamatOKti, K.C.B , ItUt®- ‘ 
1898 ; Mlly. H«<t} . b. tbr roin.'lR'Clilef, Jamina 
and Kaahmlr, 1808 lt00,Mlly Seery toR.H ' 
Um Maharaja. 1000-14; Homo MlnlaUiri 
to H H. the Maharaja, 1014-18. Rev ( 
MInbter, 101 S- 1021 and Chief Mlabter, March ‘ 
1921 -April 1022 lb-tired from Service, appoint , 
cd •' Taxiiui Siir«tar " by Hla lihdJiH'M the 
Maharaja of Jammn and Kashmir, 9ili 
October 1036 Ad4r«u : Jamma and Kaahmlr 

HAS, TnB Ho’J Babi Mikcxka Prasai* 
Miiklitcar, Sjxakcr, OrUaa Lee, Aaaemldy, ' 
b 1883 , m Hrmnati Jlianahi I>ebi , Edue 
Balaaorr AddrcMt , Ori-wa AMemldy, 

1 uttack ' 

)A8, PAJrpnr Mlakawtha, SI a , writer of' 
booka for children on new Hrif* b Auptat.i 


edited PAe.Seka Ut 1921 , became Btat. Ooomai 
Secretary. Pari, ami Pmx, Congreat Prealdeiit, 
Pikal. 192? ImprlroniHl for four montha kad 
fined Ra SiM) in 192‘t . ele«'t4Hl to the Aaeambly 
from Orbaa in 1924. and apatn In 1927 ; SMda 
Scrrri^r\, I tk\l Provincial Oitnftreai and 
rre**ld«vt, 1 tkal AH'l*artv CWnfetettna; 
I’rtvhltnt Oojialtandbu Helwk HanuiJ 
Ih'ite^l (livlrman. Kctv(»tlon (‘ommitlee, 
f \ t'onsT«-<a. Purl ScMdon /'wAficofieiM 
P**ejn4 (Ions and ritort) in (Iflya and ATfbn 
Civllbaittii manv other Naika for chiMten 
ithlrrss P '» SVkhlSOr**l> ^ri 

*or»- 

ixsri'K. '-iR HoRMAtPrAn PmaoKR, Kt, 
(1931) . BA, l.l, B . Bor at-laiw, Chief 
PrerWenrv 'fasbl rat* , Bomiiay (H*td> b, 
20th St.irdi )h7<* tn Bachnbal KdaIJi 
l>aatur Kdvc St Xavier ■ t’olleir' Arte*! aa 
'laxins Moeter, i1erk of tbn Cn»wn. Hlffh 
r<mrt idArmt rhe , I 'l, New Marine 

I.tneji. Botnbftv 

I* W I P \r . H I K .>« . I n I- 8 . bom 19th 
Ai’*u4t l-*!W>l»i It«)kot bi Kntlilnwar Marrie*t 
to ^brlii'atl l*rnl>tuikut)\i r dnnirhter nf VttliMjji 
N »t »njt » fvJiinoa |li»nker of V'fdela, JoIiumI 

< li ( TV it « irf I,jkkblor St4)t< 

KiiMo U»t«lv nfttr tniuidet- 
iii.*) d(i> limn lion jolneil 
•)o'h*tMi< o( f.iimno' Prime 
i;»n)lr XttoanaBar Slab 
lb' I' h' orsanleed n m w 
iriinriftt' d‘|virtrnint wbhb 

I* (illll a Ikmui to the HUt** 
oph iind "•rviiiil * After 
the d< ifh of PrliiM Uanjl 
teiired from tb< Hi ib and 
w • nt l<» 1 ,ni,l » ml i ml o|>i'ned 
hi*' i>u-*ln In l/ominn He 
i« a mij( h iravelli ij nnin Hi ho)* li/i veiled 
tnofellw»n a doten tlmcH to I'.iirop** and Kaat 
.irid K*Mi(h Afrlia and Atiiorica for hl» hnalncaa 
piirjMiei f He Ima covered more Mmn HKl.OOO 
tnlh H b> air tourney, Honorary Hi iretary of 
the 0\« rxiad l/‘nsu< . llajkot Branrh and a 
Killow of th«‘ Ilojal Empfre Hiwletv. la 
a phdoxopher and wriUr too 1» very fond 
of roJloetUiif okl Ifooka and dor umenta and 
luiw a bis cuUertlon of ItaliAn, Hwedlah and 
KnsUab booka and documents of the I2ihand 
13i|i centurfea Rerently in 1936 went f-o 
lAxixor and vbtted the rxcavatlona there 
PreaenUHl ae^cral ohl mannacrijita and 
eoina found there to the Wwtxon Mnaenro at 
Rajkot. (Jltibt . Rertary flnii, OveraeAM l,ieaBiie. 
Itoyal Empire Hoilety, A A. London and 
W I A.A , Bombay. Aa4f**» Jfaravan Xlwaa, 
Rajkot 18, Xorthumber land Avenua, 
lioodon, St .C 2 



1884. m Srimati Radhamanl DebI (1905) 
Edue’ Haven* haw CoUese, CaUadr and' 
ScoUUb Chnrchei (JoUese , Calcntla Found ' 
dd with Ft. Gopabandhn Da» and otbrra the > 
reaklentlal open air private school at Satyabad. I 
on a new line . wax Resident Bead Maater , 
there for 8 jrenri . worked In oonnecikro with 
Puri Famine In 1919 . appointed by Calcutta 
UaJvendty for Port Graduate Profeeaonhip 
la 1920 Started Ongreat organlMtkm a ' 
Xattonal High School af Sambalpor and 


HAVISOX, HKXTRE llAkkiaov, I)o«Ttorof Den- 
tal Surgery Felirm of the 1 nb-mat looal 
College of Dentlet# . Fellow of the American 
Geoirraphical H/irlfiy b 29 Sept, JS89 in 
Marcaret He ( lair Edue f'hkaffo Collage. 
Addrtet I»niidowi)c Hoit-'e, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 

DE OLaXVILLE, Sir OacAu JAurua LAEniiM, 
Kt. ( 19311 , Cl E. ( 1925 >; BarrMer at-Uw; 
Ex Govt-mlmc IHractor, lUuHfoen DaUw Stmt. 
Member, Burma LeiflelaUva Ootmelt. 
Ex-Pr^eni, Banna l^eghOativa Coimetl. 
Ai4rt*$: rbayre Street, Rangoon. 
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DE. OOIBTO BIHABI, BAI BAHADVB, JndlcUl 
Mamber. Ckmndl of Adoatnistratlon, and Chief 
JToftloe, High Court, Dhar State, Central India, 
Advocate of the Nagpur 

■ HlflSh Court Betlred 
Dlftrlct and SeMlon* 
Judge, Central Pro\ Inoea 
b MarfJi 1881, graduated 
In Alta from the Patna 
College, lOOl, and In Law 
from U>e Morrla College, 
Nagpur, 1903 m Sarala, 
daughf.cr of Mr A C 
Ohoali. Advocate, hon one 
aou lUnay Ktiinar, and 
two danghterK, Court and 
Juya .Tolned the c p Bar, 1904, ent^rwi 
Covemment aerviee, 1905 Waa examined 
a« a witneM by the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee Deputed to the Law Depart 
ment. Government of India. 1928 Mas 
Eeglsirar of the C P High Court 1929-31 , 
appointed District, and Sessions Judge. 1931 
Nominated to the V P IieglsJatlve Coim«n, 
1986. Has written a Commentary on the 
C. P. Lond Alienation Act Betlred In 1930. 
Made B«l Baliadur, 1934 Awarded Silver 
Jubilee Modal, 19 Jo 

OEHLAVI, Sir Ali Mahomrd Kius, J P , Ki I 
(IMl), BaT-at-lAw(l89fl) b IH7^ NJmc 
B ombay and louden rractlheil in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Bind (1900-1908) fcklltor, 

** Al Hof ’* for three years OrsanUer, ftrat 
Muslim Educational Conference in Hydera- 
bad, Sind, In 1902, and IocaI Secretary, 
AU-lndia Muslim Educational Conference 
Diwan of Mangrol State in Kathiawar 
(1908-1912) , Judge. Small Causes Court, 
Bombay (1913) and Wazir of Palanpur 
State in Gusarat (1914-21) HlalHter for 
Agriculture, Bombay (1024-27) President, 
Bombay LeglslatKe Council, 1927 36, 
Minister of Ixycal Self Government, Bombay. 
1986. PaWtco/ions. Hl«lorv and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India 
(Brochure) AddrrM Surat 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Akohbwhop or. Most 
R iv SrtVEBTRR Patrick Mpluoan, Arch 
Mshop of Delhi and SimU since 1987. b 
1876 lltfHC.; At the Capnchin OoUege. 
Boebeatown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Gapothin Order in 1892 Ordained priest In 
Duolln in 1901. he studied in L^valn Gnl- 
varstty from 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
defrne of Doctor of Divinity He taught 
theokify In the Irish Province of hts Order 
up to 1918 when he beeaine President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the JMMtr Mtttkmp B*emd He sras elected 
PrpviBcial of the Irish Oapuehin Provinoe In 
1926 and at the General Chapter held In 
B>ome In 1928 he became AasisUat General of 
the Order ; he wae re-eleoted at the Oiapter 
«t 1982 and held the position until May im7. 
when he wns nppolntM to the Archdiocese j 
of Delhi and Simla . he succeeded the Most j 
&»v Anselm Kenealy who recently retired j 
At the app(datsnent of the preeent Arebblahop, { 
llw houadarlM of the ArthdioceM were • 
dMvaged no an to embraee both OnOtl and I 
Simla, the two neats of the tiovernoMBt of 1 
India. Addfun: The Oathedral, New Delhi. | 


I DEBBYSHIBE, SIR HAROLD, M.O., S,C.. Ohki 
Justice, BUgh Court, Calcutta, linoe 188i 
b. 1886. m. 1916 Dorothea Alioe» d. of John 
Taylor, Orosshfll, Blackburn. g^ue 
Blackburn Grammar School, ffidneyr: Sussex 
OoUege, Cambridge , Ist Class Natural Mam 
Tripos, JLA , LL B.. Barrister, Gray’s Inn- 
1911 (Cert of Honomr) , E C 1928; Jndgf 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1938*34 ; served Bmo 
pean War, 1914-1919 (M. C.) , Ck>mmanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery In Francp , 
Liaison OlPcer between R.A and R A.F , Hon 
Major B.A , Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931 , 
Chief JuBtlee, Calcutta High Court, 1934 
Addresi High Court, Calcutta 
DB8AI. Bhulabhai Jitarjt, M A.. LL.B . 
M.LA, Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court President, Congress Parlla 
mentary Board, Congress party leader and 
leader of the Opposition in the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly b 13 October 1877 m 
IchhalM'u gdur Elphinstonc College and 
Oovt Law College, Bombay Some time 
Professfjr of Hlstorv and Economies, Gujarat 
« oilegc, Ahmedabad , afterwards enisled 
as an Advocate (OS) of the Bombay High 
Court, Ag AdvfKate-Gcneral of Bombav . 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
Broomdeld Committee appointed by the Govt 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again In 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started bv the Indian National Congress in 
1932, was arrested under the Bmergenev 
Powers Ordlnani'e and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Ra 10,000 flue , after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Interna- 
tional Cxvnferenee on India at Ceneva in 1933 
Addrest BU.'VSnrden Road, Bombay 

DK8AI, THi Hon Mr Morarji Ravchuodji, 
B A , Minister for Revenue, Rural Develop- 
ment, Co-o pern t Ion, Forwt and Agriculture, 
since 1937, Government of Bombay h 20th 
February 1896 , m Gajraben, d of JogiMiai 
Bhtmbbai Deul Kduc Bai Avabai High 
School at Bulsar and Wilson Collage, 
Bombay After graduation in 1917 was 
appolniotl Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy'# 
iVvmmisslon in the Indian Defence Force 
in 1017-18, was appointed as a direct 
recruit in the Provincial ClvU Service, 
Bombav , resigned in 1930 daring the O D 
Movement, worked as Secretary, Proviiieial 
Congrtias Committee, Ouiarat, from 1081 to 
1937 , a member of the Ail-India Congress 
Comniittee since 1981 , was elected to the 
Bombay Leg Assmnbiy in 1987. Address 
Congrees House, Bbadra, Ahmedabad. 
Secretariat, Bombay/Poona. 

DESAI, Nicshabsai Kalllarjz, Rao 
Sabkb (1984); B.A., LL3.. Dewaa, 

Sant Bute. 6. 19 July 1876. m. 

A. S. lohhabai. Eime : Aado-Varaaealar 
School, Bubar, The New H4di School, 
Bombay. Elnlunstone College, and Govt, 
tnw OoBeg^ Bomb^. Mathematloe teacher. 
Cathedral wys* Hlj^ BehooL BomlMur; 
High Oonii neader, Bombaj; Nayadhmk. 
Sant State. 1994 to 1912 ; Dewaa. Saat 
State, Msoe 1912. Has ncoiTedi cectfleate 
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of nuorit for MsUtiotf In W«r Loab of 
ltl7. JPudHtaHomt : Anmlaigtrotton roporto 
of Sant Steto. Becdved Silver JubUte 
Model, 1086. Bcc«i>ed Covooetloa HediU. 
1937. Addrtu : Buleer end SeaUeuipur. 
QttMet 


DESAI, &AXSAO riUUI. J.P , Hou l^ocklrnry 
Megletnte. b. IS Mercb 1876. m. to Lenibel, 
eldeet d. of the leto N L. Menkar, l.lilef 
Trenaletor, Bombay Iligti Court Bduc. ‘ 
Elphliuione High School and WiUon College. : 
Jomed the Municipal Commiaalonor’a Office 
In 1800. aubiequenUy taken up aa an AmU in 
the Municipal Corporation Office where he 
roae to be Municipal Secretary to which poet 
he was appointed in January 1026. Ketued 
from let April 1031 Addrtu * "The Ilawn." 
South Plot No. 107, Hindu Colony, lladar, 
Bombay. 


>ESHMU£H, Goml VlitATAK. L M AS. 
(Bom.), F.H0 8 (Kug ), M.I) <i>Jod),M.LA 
Consulting Surgeon and Phystdau b 4lh 
Jan. 1884 m Aunapumahal. d of Deahmukh 
of WuD Kduc . Morris CV>U, Nagpur, Grant 
Medical C^iUcge. Bombay , Klng^s College 
and the London Huaplt^ Medical College, 
London. House Surgwn to Jordan Lio^, 
Profeuor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hueiiital . Uoo. Major at Lady Uar 
dingo Hoenltal during war and Surgeon at J 
J. Hoepltal and Profeeaor of Gperattve Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920), Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdbandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Bdward Hoepltal , Member, Bombay Munld* 
pal C<»poraUoo from 1922 and Preeklent, 
Mmbay Municipal Corporation, 1928, 
Klected Member of the ]>«slatl%e Aseembly 
from Bombay Cit>. PuhtMdums . Some 
pajwrs on Abdominal Surgery . publloailoas 
on Social Beforra, Improving tlie Position and 
Status of Hlndt. Women Addrttu . Pedder 
Boad, Bombay 


JSSJffMUKH, Tbb HOKOOIUBI4I Mk BAuaao 
MADBaVBAO, BJt ((kuiUb), LLB, Bar at- 
Law. jBdtte . Cambridge Called to the Uar In 
1916. Elected to the C P CouitcU In 1920 
and again in 1923 as a Bwandist Party 
member. President. Maharaetra Couferenoc 
at Batara In 1926 where hie remarks regarding 
Mi. Gaaddii and hM politics raised a storm cner 
India IBected to the Delhi AseemU/, 1926 
Minister. C P Government, 192ib-SH, 1929-80, 
and 1937 Gave e^tdeoce before the Franchise 
Commlttre and the Joint ParUameutar) 
Committees lint working Cltalrman of 
Democratic Swarajist Party. Adviacr to the 
Baja Sabeb of Ssodur, 1986 36 b. November 
26, 1892. AddTt9$ Morfi Boad. AmraoU 
(Berar). 


IBSHMCKH, Da. P H . M Jt (Edin ) 

PhlL (Gaott). BairkUr-at-Law, b December 
1898. JSdmc Fenfuason CoUrgc, Poona 
M-A- (Hons.) Edtnbnrgh. Vans Dunlop 
Beaeanm Hchoiar. 1928-26 Called to Bar,; 
im. Author, "Orlglii and Devriopmcnt of 
in Vedic literatitfv.*' FBfaUabed. I 
OKCotd Haivemlty Fwm. Osalmiaa ^DIM^ 
<Vw»»Hgi. AmraoU. In 1928 ; Increased taxation 
by 60 per cent, for conmnMory sdnoatlM and 
threw opm pnbtk weUa to u m t o ii ffa a b i e s,, 


Elected to C P. touncU in 1930: MbiMilt 
(Eduoatlon and l^kmltme), 1900^ Re<^ 
doced School fkea Tor agrleuBiirMi ; IntiOo 
duced Hindu BeUgkMia Kudowmenti Bttt, 
('attle Dlscswe Prvventkm BUI, ate. Chateim, 
Co-operative Central Batik. AmraoU, IIMM 
1084 Member. Nagpur Cnlvervlty GoWl, 
193i;» 37 /HiMsniftoN . " Orlflo ami DeteliMp 
ment of UoligluA in \<dlo Lcteraittta.^* 
Addrt$» Amrauti, Berar 


DESHPASDK. Bao B^hadi'H SlA 1 Ia 1>S6«AO 
UASitsH, K B K tf. 119871 , OJB.B. a9ii): 
Chainuan aitd Managing lUrsetor fit OMdtal 
Provinces and Berar l*ro\liM>lal CtHqgWillve 
Bank, Ltd Adt/n>ta ‘ V P. and Berar Fro- 
Ntnclal Co-oimtbT t\ e Bank. Ltd, Nagiuir, 
C P 

DE81EACUA1UA B, DiWAN it A M A t> 0 B 
SIK T . U.A..B.1>.. Kt. (1922), K. 1. U. (Gold) 
1920. Advtfcate, Trkh>. 6. Sept. 1666. 
JSdme. : Pachalyappa’i and mUdeoey 
(kdleges, Madras ss. Patiainmal, d,iif Dewan 
Bahadur T. M. Banncharl Oialriaan. Trl* 
chinopoly Municipal CouitcU lor ope term and 
nominated Presldeat of the District Board for 
three terma , Kx-President of the Dhskrlol 
Urban Bank, the NaUotial (kdlege Oounall, 
Dt. Health Assn., Dischiitged Pnsuners' Aid 
Society, and Di Scout's Couitdl.Trlahlnopoly. 
Nominated Member In the Madras Lagls* 
lativs CouncU for two Urma. PreUdesit, 
Trlchlnopoly Hindu Dsvasthanan CommtUes 
and Uiairman of the Trlchlnopoly Sriiangam 
Klectrio Corporation. Adth’sis; 'VMkaU 
Park,* Beynold's Boad, CantonsueBt, 
Trlchlnopoly , 

DEVADOB8. TliX Uos. Hm DiVli) MutKiAV, 
B A., B L (Madras), Bor-at'ljiw, Inner 
Temple, Kt (1932). Betd Judge. Madras 
High Court 0 18 Dec. 1868. m. Udy 
MoseUamouey ClicUaromal Oevadoas. 
Mdue . C H. 8. High School, Pabunoottab. 
Hindu C'oUege, TinnoveUy, and PnaUancy 
CollegB. Madras. Practised as High Court 
VaJeU In TtnnevolBr District from 1892 to 
1906 ; caUed to the Uar In 1909 and settled 
la Madras and practised before High CkNirt 
tUI ai^inUid ae one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Address; Syliraa Lcjdge, Myiapore. Madras. 


DBVABAO SWTAAAU, HeJUng Agent of tbs 
Mysore Spg. A Mfg Co.UUl, fiangalcro. 
Mmerva Mllfai, Ltd , Ban^dore, Sres 


Erishnarajendra MIUs, Ld , 
Mysore, b. 10-7-1890 JSdut. 
hoadou Mlwsloii Ul^ 
School, Bangaiore Chair* 
man, Board of Directors, 
Mysm Stoneware Pipes 
and Potteries, Ltd,, Dlrveticir, 
Mym Spun SSk Mifls. 
Ltd , Pnsldant, Mysore 
Chamber of Cosameroa 
In 1926 and re-«lacted 
la 1988; President. 
Bsmslrrlstina Stndcata' 
Home; Prmidsaa, Deenn 
Addmw. "Pan'ibhr/* 4, 
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DBAMFAT EAl. Dkviak, JAumDik, Cliki of 
Emtiubiid, District OuJrsDwsls, t> 1885. 
Bdw * at the (lovenrnjent Ccdle^, Lahore 
Descendant ol Dewan Baliadnr Dewan Jowala 
Hahal, C 8 I , Prime Minister 
of Jammu A Kashmir State 
whose services to the State 
and to the British Oovern- 
nicut roustltutcd a proud 
record in the history of the 
family Dewau Dlianpat 
lial was deputetl by the 
Kashmir State lor traloiuft 
under the Punlab tJoveni' 
ment, 1008-1911 Ho was 
appointed an Honorary 
Extra AMistaut Comnili^ 
sloner at Firosepur in 1909-1010, was appoint- 
ed Waxlr Wazarat In the Kashmir State, 
1908-108(1: Governor of Jammu Province, 
19S0-81. llendered notable services during the j 
Great War, 1914-19 by suliscribiug lil^erally to 
War Funds and iiie )ted Cross Society, and fur- 
ther supplying recruits to tite Army A leading | 
Jo^dar of the State, His Ulghhcss the Malta- 
ra^ Bahadur of Jammu <t Kashmir conferred 
the title of " Taslmi Sardar ’* on him lu 1988 1 
Bis HlghiMM waa pleased tocuiiier " llertdi j 
tary Taslm '* He lias six sous named li|ha] 
Nath. SuraJ Parkash, l*Tithvl Eai, Jaswant I 
Hal. wwant Eat , and Ixxat Hal The eldest a I 
graduate is roceiviug higher edaeatiun in 
England, tiie second is rerclviug aducatiuii, 
Uie tlilrd now at the liidlau Military AiHMlemy. 
Detira Dun, stood first in the All ludto Oom 
ueUUve Army Entrance Examination In 1887, 
the fourth passed witli dlstluctlou the (%lefs 
College Dipluina Examination and is under- 
Rotug tlie H 8c lounie iu the Government 
College, Lahore The ftfUi 1« at the Prince ot 
Wales KIM College and the youngest Is 
at the Duoii 8chool, iMu'u Dun. Addrt*» 
Jammu. Srinagar (Kashmir) 

DHAEAM NAEAIN KAK, Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit, C I K , Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Huulana, Mewar Holds in Jaglr 

e villages, Jasnagar, 

Sardargarh and Goto 
with 1st class Judicial 
powers lu Marwar, and 
Hoolaua, Umaiul a u d 
EoUan lu Mewar Eao 
Bahob (lost)). IV' wan 
Bahadur (1981), CIB 
(1988) horn in 1887 
Etfucofad In Jodhpur and 
the Downing (Vdicge. 

Cambridge. B a r-at- Law, 

Middle Temple, Loudon. 

JUfemed 1988. has 8 sons, fi daughters Supdt., 
Court o! Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-18, Judge. 
Foadart Oouri, Jodhpur. 1914-SS; Member, 
MahaadraJ Sabha, Udaipur (^war). 19«S. 
Senior Member. Mehkxnakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
81; Senior Minister, 19S1-3&; Musahlb Ala. 
Mewar State. 1985 *. Delegate to the Assembly 
^ League ot Nauons, Geneva, 1987. Heir 
Maikwar Krishna Prasad. Address: Sukh 
AMttam, Jodhpur, and also Udaipur. Mewar 

DRAW AN. Bai EAHAnra Poiaaorraii Lal. 
B A. 1901. M A. 1908, Madagaa Gdhl Medal 
(hr sUndkttf fint in Seknoe in MjL (Punlab 



Unlv ) Eal Bahadur 1929. C LK Jan. 1989 
Meml)fT, Paelfle LocomotlveB SaQulry Com- 
mittee b. 1st October 1888. Kdne ; at 
Oovemment College, Lahore and Thomason 
Engineering College, Aoorkee m. to Hhrlmstl 
Dayavatl, d of late Dewan Bahadur K B 
Tbapoor, O B E , of ].AU>ore. S D O , Cona- 
tructiou. E B Ky. Ganhatl, 190«-1909, O. 
AE Ky IWyMUlfl; V'- W. Ey 1918-1918, 
Extension N W Ky iw5-?9lf2 , C. B. Prof. 
Eoorkee 1922-2‘) . Ktteusk a N W' By. 
1928-24 , Dy C E X . N W By 1924-1931 . 
Divtelonnl Supdt N Ej 1931-1934. 

8enlor Govt InHpf*ct(»r. BorolNS), 1934, Chief 
Engineer, N W Kv 19T:» , Member, Federal 
Public Services Commission 19.15-40 , Meu«lx*r, 
Pacific J.ocomotlve Committee 1938 39 
Address No I, Golf Eoad, Lahore 


DUUHANDHAU, Eao Babados Mauausv 
VlSUWAAATU, A .M 6 4th March 1871 m 
GanguljaJ, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T Kao Edue Kajaram High School, 
Kolltapur, and at the Sir J J. School 
of Art, Bombay. AppoinUd as a painting 
niasUr on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master In 1909 to 1918 AcU'd a» 
Iiispertor of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
))a> Presidency lu 1918 and 1919 and again 
lu 1920 and iu 1923. Eciired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Prlncijui], Sir J J School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was m- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Pointing, 
Acted as Otliclatiug Director ol the Sir J J 
Hchuol of Art In 1930 He-appoiuted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bond)a> Presidency, and retirevl In December 
1931, was selected to decorate the Hun Law 
Member’s room. Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi FuldtcatioMs C A Kincaid’s (1) 
“Deccan Nursery Tales,” (£) •'Stories of 
King ViLroro ' S. M. Lilwaxdes' (] C.8.) 
"Bj-wajs of Bombay” Otto Kotbfeld’s. 
(1 C.S.) “Women of India” and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathl, Hindi and Mytho 
logical iKioks fur Messrs Mat'niUlan A Co . 
Oxford University Preis, Lol^rmans Green & 
Co., and several other Indian publishing firms 
Address “Shree Amba Sadao,” IVabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No 81. 


DIE8HIT, SrPHAKAR, If A . Ihjbliclty Officer 
DahuU Cement Ltd. b 1909 Educ Meerui 
College. Meerut, Uwk M A. In EntgUidi litera- 
ture from Agra University In 1931. Pasaed art 
eJcaBtinaVkma from Sir J J. School of Arte, 
fimnbay Joined Indian Territorial Force 
Journalist, artlat, Utemteur, was appointed 
OB editorial staff of Uie“ Leader,” Allahabad 
1984, later |otned “ Indian Nation ”, Patna 
aa Newt Editor. Made mark aa potttkal 
inricatariat , Art Critic, and a veraattie 
writer eontributlng (lequently to daillaa and 
parftodkala In Bu^ah and HlndL AMms ' 
Datmlanagar, BUmr. 
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DINA KATH, Arr«Al).1?i>.DAUu, Rai Basa-I DIVAT1A. UAWliWBliAl YUfTIUIAt. tBl 
i»ORj OoAOHKL, Dswax. Prime Mtoieter A| ifow Ha Jrarina HA 1 1 11 i*h1«m 

VlnAnrA HtnUiArtnnunkri.njua "" J r»TIP», M.A., t«l< B., rttinm 


FtamiM« lUaiAter to His Hlglioesa Umi MshiursjA I 
Holkax, Indore b. istb Miurefa, 1884. Bduc ; 

Go vemmeat Co11«fe, labors 

and Kxeter OoUetee, Oxford. 
Barat^ I/aw of Lincoln's 
Inn Arst Prirstc Secretary 
and lluiur Secretary to his 
Highness ti>r HsbArm)A 
Hoikor (19]4>S0>. Jadge, 
Ulch Court. I'kiiala State, 
(HhJl) ») . Foreign 
Minister, I^ 1 tUU Qo\t ,1 


(1023 24). Superintendent. j 

MAndt State, (1024 2ft' ; A^fdrf^ti . •* Sans •‘Sawt," lUdge Rosd, Malahai 
Chief Secretary end Chi. ti uiii Moinlwv 
Minister. Mandi SUIo. (l02ft-30), 1111*, »*'»»»« v 

Highnw H^ksCs First ^present ||m>1iA\I. SUAXTlPIlirAJI ATMtItAMJI PAWWiy, 


Judge. High Court of Judicature. Bombay, 
m, Jf'Uy Ben, 4 of Prlntdpal A. B. Dhtuva 
l^VL'e^Cihancellor, Beasrsia DnlvaniHy. 
Kdve (Injarsi Cnllefte, Ahmsdabod, Profes* 
Aor of I'hih'eophy. BowiUy Ootlrge, lOHKlB; 
Prncti«ed on the Appellate Side of the HlRb 
Court, 1012-1033. lYrdessor, OovtmnMiii 
Uw Ctdiege, 1028-1031; Htm. Seeretary, 
liar C^mnrtl. Bombay, 103S-Sa. 

“ l>yrhol«>gv *' (In Gujaniti loutgiuige) 
Addrf *$ . •• s«H$ Smei'' llidge Rood, MaUbor 
Hill Bomlwv 


ttilve St the Court of His Kxeelicney the 
Viceroy, (1030-83), Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed hy His Kxrclkmcy the j 
Viceroy, ss a HeproacnlAtivn of Holkarj 
Government, April n033> , Allnlslcr of imbllc 
Health and Bduostlon, PaUsLs Qovamment, 


Vl<*e-Pre«ldeni. Anraknmar MshssAbhs and 
Arva Ksnva MahavidyaUji’m, Baroda ; Doan. 
Arvan l'iijverAlt> Baroda; rrtaldetii, Arya- 
Mktnaj. lUnMln , fieeretary, 
hhrl Hay^jl lUrla 
Managing Committee. 


Health and iMuoatW PAUala Government Managing (^ommlttee. 
^pt (1088.88). Fdtow of the i^njAbi iwimla ft Isi Septeml'cr 
Bn.vcr^ity, (1034-^ Bc'Uwd from Pat Ul. j jHgg. g/o lujinltrs lU)rslna 
1st Jonj^ty 1037 Mlubter-ln-u^iting., Atmaramil Amrltearl and 
Holkar Stat^Febri^ 1037, Finance Minister shrimatl Yashodadevi)!, 
and then Prime MliilsUr, 10.10 A44nu marrtod to ShrimaU Baina- 
Indore C I KumaridevIJi. daughter of 

DINAJPUH, ThI Hox*Bi.n CAPTAIK BalMiKoghulardayaUl.B A 

Maharaja Jauapirr Nath IU\,F.KSA llb. Hetired Snper- 
ft 1804 $ of late Moharajm Sir (llrH)l Intendenl. Khetri, has 

Nath Bay Bahadur, K.O I R ns 1010 Edue. throe sons and three dsugh- 

Pretidenry (\}Dege. Cslrntts Prosident, tern , Itos five brothers 

Dinajpnr lamdhoMers' Association , late AVue ; OurukuU Guin 

Chairman. District Board and MunlcljMllty, in the cause of eleratln 

Dinajpor . Siember, Council of State. British claasos, suthnr of Indian Ks 

Indian Association, Bengal. louMboider^* vigynn, Koshkikatha, Ai 

Assodatioo, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Kast Hauskrtll, AUmglr ke 1 

India Assorlatkm, IxiDdoa, Calcutta Literary Jaldevn Bros , Internatlc 


Society , North Beiwal 7junin<Iars‘ AssocUUon, 
Bonglya Sobitya Porishat. Hood and Trans 
iiori Devriopmeot Association. Beeeived 
Viceroy's Commission In Jan. 1024. Addntt 
Dinajpnr Bajbstl, Dinajpur . Oft, Ktuos Roofl. 


i Aimaramji Amritsar! and 
Shrimati Yashododevijl, 
marrlod to Hbrimail Bains- 
KumaridevIJi. daughter of 
Balm KoghnliardayaUL B A 
I.L B . Hetlretl Super- 

intendent, Khetri, has 
tliree sons and three daugh- 
ters . luM five brothers snd one sister 
A’l/uc .* OurukuU OuirsnursU, working 

in the cause of eleYstlng the depraioed 
cUases, suthnr of IndUn Karthworm, Srlshti- 
vigvan, Koshkikatha, Arogyata, (Tbeenki 

Hanskritl, AUmglr ke Patra, Proprietor, 
JaldavM Bros , iDternalloDal Adverilsave, 

INtblishrfs, btatlooers, Booksellers, Oeneral 
Mn’cliauf'* and J*ubll»li«*rs of the leading 
MouUdy Piibllcliy Juuruat, "The Advertiser. ' 
Bsroda Addruun Atmaram Uood, fioroila 

I DOBNAKAL,BlfBoy or, slnee lOlt; By. Bsr. 


DXK8HAW. am HoRHirsJXX Cowamxr, Kt | 
cr, 1022 , OBK 1918. M VO 1012, senior, 
ttortner in Owotjee Dtnshaw A Bros . Mer- { 
ehnnu, Nsvsi AgenU, Bhjmdng Afinit% ood 
fUn Usrners , Consul for Portugal and Consul ! 
for Austrian BepubUc ; ft 4 April 1857 , s.s < 
of late Oownsjee Dinshaw, C.I.K . m 1875, Bol ! 
Msaeckbai, 4 of Nttnerwaojee Cooverjee 
Ersktoe * three s one 4, Edme Elphinstone 
Wi^ School and Elphlnstone Ordlcffe ; evening 
dosses. King's CoUege, London. Served 
apprenticeahtp with Jsmm Barber nod Son A 
Co., London, snd Leopold Bing FUs and Oons 
Ports : joined bis fsther's firm. 1870 ; oeted os 
Trustee of the Port of Aden sbee 1891 ; bead } 
of the Parsee 0>mmaitlty of Aden slnoe 1900 , 
aeted os s member to the Aden Port Cons- 
mUsioD. 1901 ; presented so address Cram the 
different oommtmlties of Aden to Kimt 
George sod Qneen Msry on thdr wsy to lodU. 
repniMnted Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Fifth Internsttonol Cong^. Bo^ 
1912- Cfaolrtnan, Union * 

'fnaAtA, The Psiwe Jhmehayit, Bombay. 
Ad*«w * atenaa Tblat, Aden. 


Vrdaxataka]i BAinnn, Asauam, lit Indian 
biibop, Don. LL.D.<CaiiUb.):ft. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Sdm.: C. M. 8. High 8ebool,MsainaDap«nni: 
0. M- S. College, TtamavuUy ; Madras ObrlMfan 
CoUsge. One of (<mad«n of Indian MUMoa- 
ary SoeMy of Tbwevelty, 1901 ; Boa. iMf«< 
toiy, 1908*9; Hon. Qen. Seontitfy of Hotlonal 
MHHoiisry Sodety of India, 1908-9; vWfted 
Jaism as Delegate of World Student OumAM 
ir«Ieraticm,1907, and tie Vles-Pnakle»t»190»-1 1; 
visited Bi^daod as Delegate to World's 
MUsiooary Conference, 1910; BEsod of 
Domaksl MMoo, 1909-12 PnbHeodoni , 
Holy Baptism, COnSrmstkm, First Carinthfans, 
IndU snd the CtirUtUn Movement. Tfan JEOU 
of the Apostles, The Life of CSulst aeenrdtng 
to St Mark, Christ la ibe Indian TBIngMl, 
General Kditored “ The Pastor and iha Bllilo* 
rote " AddrsM * Darnnknl Mngarenl Oi>nisrlm« 
Doceon 
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t>088AI^, krtAir BilUotm (GnLAKHOOSKif 
JLtsiiAifk Dohsami). b. In Bomb«y 1808. 
C«um» to CWcutta 1918. Mamed In Bombuy 
1920, Hm two ions nxid 
two dAOghtiW.^ 8«gloi: 
PAltner, DorsAiU Film Got' \ 

J oration, OolcUtta. Agent, 

: H The NiUuQ of 

[ydiarabiid and Beror, 8 «bo 
alace, ColcillU Illrt^lot. 
Adamii Tnto MUIb Ud , 
Calcutta Exocuilve Com- 
tnitUw member, Afualim| 
Chamber of f>>mmerce. | 
Mohotnedan Bborting Chib i 
Member, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce Calcutta Club Calcutta Eotory 
dub Calcutta l^kr Club Koyal Calcutta 
Turf Club. Koyal Woetern India Turf Club. 
Crickei Club of Indio. Adireet ; 7, OoiootoU 
Stmt, Calcutta 

DOW, Hitoh, C.S.1 (1937). C.l.tS. (1082), 

b, 1888, m. Ann, d. of JomM BhelBeld 1913 
Bdm: Aika’a Hotcham Bctwol and Vnlv 
CoU., London. Entered I C.S., 1 900 and eerved 
oi Aoet. Coll In Sind. Municipal Commr 
for Surat. 1915-18 Aoet Commr. in 81nd: 
for Civil Buppllee and Koomlting, 1918-20 , 
and Deputy Controller of Prlnoet. Deputy 
Secretary, Flnonoe Deportment, Bombay. 
1021; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1028, Flnanoial Adviewr to P.W D., 1026, 
1027*88 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Bind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1082, Cholrmnn, Bind Administrative 
Committee, 1033-34 , Joint Secretary, Com* 
meroe Dept,, Govt, of India, 1034*30. 
Seoretary, Commerce Department, 1986 
Addreei : Delhi and Simla. 

DEAKE-BBOCKMAN. Sir Dioby Liviro- 
STOKK. KT er 1087, OKI (1983), CIE 
(1027) ; late 10 8; Chairman. U p Publto 
Servloee Oommiaaion, aince 1087 ; 8th « of 
late W. Dimke-Brockman, Sapdt, Sngr 
P. W. D (U P.) , m Gladys Kate, d. of late 
Malor>Q«neral S M Reony, 0.8 1, CIE, 
RJL. : one a one d JBduc . Dolwkh College , 
dirlit Ohnroh, Oxfbrd (Senior Scholar) , 
Utt. Hum. let t!)a«, 1000. ICB 1900, 
arrived Indio, 1001; Amtetont Magktimte 
and CoUeotor, Muttra, Gorakhpur, KUwoh, 


A^; Amlctant Settlement „ 

1006*08 , Seoretorlat, 1006*00 . Joint Magla- 
trote and CoUeotor, ^anel, 1010*12 , Settle- 
meat Offioer, Allahabad, 1012*16 , Joint 
Bmffiriarar Oo*myerative Society, 1016-17 , 
SMtlement Offioer, Saharanpnr, 1017*^, 
Eevurae Member, Beftenoy Connoll, Jodhpur 
Stole. 1020-23, State Ootmett. 1023*^, 
Commr., Fyiobad Divn., 1020*82; Borellty, 
1082-88 ; Member, Board of ]9tev«aiue. UaP., 
1088*86; retired. 1086 PtMiemHom Dle- 
trlet Qamteera ^Mut^ Ktowah. Asamgorh, 
IPamiNir, JhaaaL Banda. Ehutniipiir, Jaloim; 
Final Settlement Beporte, Aiuthabad ami 
Sohaianpar. Aeeraaimiu : tennle, golf, rldk^ 
ole. ISbear: eto Ihoo. OoSd Son, XAdl 
JNdnlej Stmel, W.1 ; Allahahad, D.P. 


DUDHOEIA, NABlkPEiE tttM. 


Aqmoarj. 
aiater of 




(V Eai 



Zemindar and Banka* b. lOM a. 
Fateh Chond, 
preeent Jogat Sett of Mur- 
ahlAlbiUf. Adoc. tirivately 
Honorary MdgtttWte, 

Hpecial Director, Aryoaiakti 
Inaorance Co Calcutta, 

Member, IvCgialativc 4a* i 

a^bly—Ctnttal— 10ac^5% ^ I 

Member, Bfltfah Tnoian 
Aaaociation , B f fi g a f ' 

National Chamt>er of 
C*bmroert.c , Bengal Ijand- 
holdera Aaaocjatlon, Marwari Aaeoclatl^ Bfo- 
gal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Indian Clminbrf 
<tf Cknnmerce , Acodmily <rf Arte ; Royal 
talatlc Society of Bengal; All Be^l Mosk 
t’onference, CAlcutta Club, Royel Ceictitta 
I'urf Club, Bengal Fiving Club, Muhaitifl»da« 
Hportlog Club, Kalfgbat Sport* Aaaoclattofi 
and Rinatf Club, Calcutta, Patron — Bengal 
Muaio A'VJcUtlnn ! Life Member, Automo- 
»»lle Aasoriatlon of Bengal and Mohan Bogau 
Club, Calcutta, President, FHeiida’ Union 
Club, Berljampore, Bengal , Vlce-PfeaMent 
and Life Member, ('alcutta North ChJh , 
Member, Chelmaford Club, Delhi and Simla 
Addresitn 74 1, Hive Street CalcUtU and 
AtimganJ, L I K , Bengal 
DUGGAN. BtR jAMBSBnri NrS0RBWAN4I, Et • 
C I K , O B E , D 0. (Oaon), F.C P.8 . Lt.-Col . 
A.J.R.0 , L H AS., J.P., ^hthahnle Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C J Ophthalmic Hoopitol and 
Profesaor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
C'ollege, Bombay b 8 April 1884 m. Mlae 
Porakh Bduc Bombay, (JXford. Yleima and 
I/ondou Wo* Tutor In Ophtbatmotogy, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Opftthoimie Bur- 
geoD to War Hoepttals and OptitliallBlc Sur- 
geon, Paral General Hospital, Bombay : h Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic PractlUouer. Hon. Mnrikr. 
Ofhthaunologioal Society of Egypt. FeUov of 
the Bombay Unlvereity and Honorary Pres!' 
dency Magistrate. Bombay, was aword^ Silver 
Jubilee A Coronation Medals Publieadoiu 
A number of papers embodying research and of 
great seienUfle value, oonMbutloos to vorknn 
periodicals Addreu ' The Lawnelde. Hark* 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

DUGGAN, (Lapt) JnsA Javshxdji, 
Zoroastrlan. b December 1807 Kx-Vk»* 
Preeident of the District Branch of the lodloif 
Red CTroee Society , Served 
on the CommtUaea of 
The Bombay Preeldeocy 
WcMnen's Chuncli , Tli« 
Bombay Presidencr 
Women's W'ork Guild, Sir 
Leelie Wilson's Hoepttal 
Belief Fund , The Girl G ui^ 
Provincial Association , The 
District Branch of the Bed 
Ooee Socimy , The Bombay 
Ladies' Branch of Mm 
NaUmMl Indian A is o e lg W piv 
The HonOtol Maintenance Committee ; Jaotlee- 
of ^ Peace from 1080. Awarded; Kolmt^ 
l-Hlnd Gold Medal in 1084; SUmm J^ir “ 
M^ la 1086, Oonmatlon Medal* li ' 
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DUNI CBAND. LA£A,BJl.,Uoakyat« In lav 
Hottoun In Fenian and Lttaratore (1M4). 
Member, T^h rfa tl ve Aieembly. t, 1873. 
m. Shrlmatt Bhagdevi. Sdue : Forman Chrfat. 
tian College and Oriental Coll., Lahore. Prac 
tised at the bar until 1931 Entered public 
life and took part la various activlii«« at 
the Arya SamaJ since 1899 . Member, Manag- 
ing Committee, DAY College, resumed 
practice In 1923. imprisoned in 1932 and 
1930 Swarajist Member of the Second 
liegislatiTe Assembly Suspemled practice 
In 1930 , Nominated Meml>er, Working 
Committee of AlModia (Vmgress ComniJHee . 
was Invited bv Government io serve 00 
the Punjab Jail Knqniry Committee In , 
1989. President Itistriet lUr Aiieoriation ' 
Ambala, 1933 and 1934. Local Director. 
Punjab National Rank, Ambala C'itv and 
Cantt. Address Kripa Mvas, Ambala 
DUNNICLIFF, Hoiurir Barratt. C 1 K . M A 
(CanUb ), M A , Sc D (DuWin) , F.I C , I K.H 
CttCS., ClUef ( heniist, Oniral Ilcsmne* 
Chemksil Service , Principal, (lovcrnmriit | 
College, Lahore, since 1036, Pnd lnr>rgaiik ' 
Chemistry, Punjab University since 1921,! 
(also Dean of the Science kaculf; and Syndic) ; 
A 23 Sept IMS’! m Fre<la GMvs Burgorne. | 
elder d of W F BnrgoMie-BallAce (1926) 
A’dwe Wilson's Grammar S< luiol and Downing 
Collcgt, CainbrMcc, M A <» Colk^c, Ailgarb, 
UP, 1908-1914, Kliaba Colletfc, Amritsar. 
1914-17. Government College, laliorc. 1917* 
1939, Indian Munitions Board. 1917, Cordlle 
Faclor\, VnivanluMiu. 1918 1921 . Vloe- 
Presldent Indian (^<«lcal Socletv. l*resldi-ut, 
drefrilstrv Section, Indian Sdenre C'OtiRresis, 
1934 PaMtcaiums paiiers in Cliemical 
journals. Addrr»tt Control Ial>orator)> 
Central Board of Revenue, .New I>cini 


DUTT, AMAR Nath. B A , B.L , M L. A , s. of 
late Mr Durga Dsuw DuU and Hriroati Jugal 
Moldni Dutt. Ad\’ocate. Catcutta High Court, 
k. 19 May 1875. m Srimatl Tlncarl Ghosh, 
1$^, daughter, Sandhyatara, bom 1902. 
aon, Asok Nath, 5. 190S Bdtte * Sallda A S 
School, Howrah Rlpon Collegiate School and 
ManJdpal Sebooi, Caleatta MetmpolRsui 
Isattiutlon and Presldeiicy CoO , was Chair- 
man, Local Board ; Member, IHstriet Board 
SeertAary, People’s Asaodatloa, DIstrlot 
Asaodatlon, Central Uo-operattvs Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan, eleetsd Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 192A-1934 and 
Elected Member. Indian LeglalatJve Asasmbly 
IfOiD 1988-1984. waa PraMdent. Boo^ Postal 
Oonferenoe 192« and AB-ladU TMegniph 
Unloii 198S-S4 and of the ShaddhJ Oonfersoea 
1988 and Prssldeiit, Burdwan Jm Ban} 
19SS>89aad was sdBor of moatiiiy magaatea, | 


Ittl! Address r “ Eoitl Aktj," Embabpn', 
P. O and “PurbaelMl” Budwaa. 




DUTT. MR. SAJUJh Kctmar, M.B.B., B.80s 
Bfgflnserliig (Vlolorla UaivsnMy), Mm- 
efasater). MLS.S. (Loud). U, B. 9mL (Loud.)« 
k oth OoA 1880 1^.; at the f tmUmir 
College, Cateutta, CtvU 
Engineering College, Seeb- 

F tr, Bengal and Vkttocia 
Diversity of Manchester 
(England) District Kngl- , 
neer of Ncakhall (East i 
Beitgat). 1910-1913, District I 
Engineer of CnttackfOrtssal. 

1914-1915 , Dhirtet Kngb 
ntirr 18 Eauupur (North 
Bengal). 1915 1925 , Miinl* 
t ipal Engineer 0 / Darjeeilns 
(NoftI). Bengal) 1936 -Club 
Darjeeltng Gymkhana Club 
btruan Ixslgc, Ibirjeellng. (>jj 4 . j^'y 
Calcutta 

IG i I. .Ni«A)HKA(Maii A (' Drrr). Uotmrary 
Udv Presidency Magtatrate, nilldrens 
Court. ( alcutU , ('half wan. t omwltttee. 

Bed Oo** Noriliem t'hlld 
Welfare (tutire k. July 
&th, 1865, Bengali Cbrbittatt, 
M» Mr Anil chundec 
DuU, lUnil»agait. (Calcutta 
Hwvlmaoth December 19«2 
of Iktliar Judical who 
dlivl in August loth, 
1917, luM two daughters, 
amt three sous. Ncfttc. 
Christ Church Girls’ High 
Bchmd, i alctitta, 1H9|-19^ 
A pioneer amongst Indian 
ladies to take np work outside t)>e home 
• Irvle Apj[K>lrite«i Honurarj Hecretary and 
treasurer of several Women's Organisations In 
eontiectkm with MlssUm, ami Eod-Crosa 
Hitrlety Honorary Treasurer, All India 
WooMJti's C-onferruKWi, Calcutta Cimsiliueney 
for 3 y^rs, and workerl at the Harijan dchool 
which wits started by tills Association. 
Honorary AHslsUnt HecirGrry, Ail Bengal 
Woiueti s Cmou for 3 years Vice-President, 
Calcutta Voung Women's Christian 

Aaaoclatioii for eight years President, (ksnuo- 
ii<HtUn (liib Y W’ C A for several yeara. 
kdltor, Veniacular Mothers* Unhui, loaOrt 
from 193lh80 Addms. 19, ManlcktoHa 
btrect, Calcutta. 

DWfVKDI, Eamaovar, M A. (Ronrs,). 
lYtiielpal, Maharaja's Odlege, Dhar, k. 21 
Nov 1903. «. Mias Harala Devi Miara,|fdite.; 
Govt. High School, Basil, Benares Hindu 
IJnirtnttr, and Allahabad Vulrentty V. P. 
Govt Bctolar < 1 917-20) ; 1st Cloaa Uunonra In 
BngBib litanture, OoM Medalist and Heholnr 
of the Univcnlty, 1918-24. Prof, of 
EngHsb DA.-V Collett, CawapM*, 
1984*87, Hoad of BofOsh DepMmnt, 
N, B. B. c. CaUegB, Khurja, Vlot-Prtee^^ 
JL K. Cbneie. Lucknow and Prlael^ 
Hindi Yldyaptth CoJfoge, Allatoted; 
Prmideni, BoaM of Bdoeatlon, Dhnr Itate. 
Member, Board of BdueaMoo lor Osoirnl 
India, iUlptMaaa and Ownttor nk AIM, 
tta examlaar nad Umbnr ou thf om- 
mEtaa of Ooumain HngBah ; awMdad IRa 
Utle of BoMfsmonf by Hiii HoUm tlm 
Baalmiaebuyn ; r^tannHed DterSUkang 9 
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d«]«gftte in the AUoJUU Educational Gonfe- 
reaee, 19H0, a# al«o stthe AIMndJa Kdnaation, 
Conference at Cwalior (1086) ; Publieatioru * 
l^m Dawn to Dusk : Songa from Surdas , 
Songafrom lOrabat; Historv of Hindi Lite* 
ratiue, etc Addram Mafiaraja'a <’o11ok<>, 
Dhar and Villa Soma C'apfainRanJ , ItiiHti 
(D.P.) 

EASTLET^ OBaRi.fw Mortimis, J F., SoUoltor 
and JTotary Public, b. 2 iV‘ptember 1800. m 
Bame Barjrl Clieater Wlntle, M B.K SolieUor 
of theSttpieme Court of Judicature JBngland, 
June 1914. Served in the Creat War from 
1914*1919 ai Lieut. £FA. (T.F.) aa an 
Obeerrer and niut In RFC and Pilot In 
theR.A.F Addritt: C/o Little A Oo., Bodi- 
dtoni and Motarlea Public. Ontml Bank 
Building. Bombay. 

EBRAHllf, SIR CURRtVRHOr Orel) Baronri 
J.P. ; 6. IStii April 1008, siU'cetHlud 

hie father Sir Mahomed bi)o> Ciirrlmbhoy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baromt, 11128, m 1026 
Amlnaklianam. Honorary Preitideticy Magi^ 
irate ; l*roiildfut of the Jkwrd of Truetceh of 
the Currimbhoy Klirahliu Khoja UrptiaiukRt*, 
Matunga, Bomba v. MemLK>r Kxe(*uti\e Com* 
mittoo oHhc Indlati Merchant^* (JbambcT. 
1082; PrflHidentof the Miixllm Committf^c, 
Bombay ; Kloctod Prattidnnt of the MiiBllm 
Peace and ReiJaf Committee during thei 
Hindu Muallin dlHturbaneed in Bombay in 
1086 ; preeidod o>*er the Gujoret and Kathi- 
awar Muallm Provincial £<1uoatluna1 Confr* 
rrnce held at AhnuKiabnd in 1084 , wbb 
(A irman of the Reception (V)Uimlttoe of the 
All-India Mnellm League SeenloiiB held In 
Bombay in March 1086 ; a Member of ttie 
Bombay Municipal (^oriioratlou 1028-20 and 
again from 1035 , Member, Bomluty Legisla- 
tive Council 1987 AddrraK “ Ik'hedere,*’ 
Warden Rond, Bom Ini \ 

EDWARDS, TUB REV JaUKH FaIRBROTRER, 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Weatem India and EugUah Editor of tlie 
DnyafKKioya (or Rite of KnmtMlge) for elx 
MtMicm*. h March £&th 1675. m HIm 


ELLIOTT, Jack. (Tommiailoiier of Pchce, 
Madraa b. Jan. 6, 1801; £du<: City ef 
J.Knidon School. Entered service Koveoabrr 
1010 Served In various districts in ICadnu 
lYeay. Special duty, Kalsbar RebeUiou, 
1921-22 , Asett. Inspector-General of Police 
1038-35; Offg Dy. Inspector-Oenerai of 
Polk e, 1936-:17 , Awarded King’s Police Medal 
1010 ami a bar to it Ifl 1923 Indian Polkv 
M<xlal, 10‘W 

ERSKINE, IX)RD, Joint FRAMOIS AtHLKT 
(JCIE (1034), Governor of Madraa I5th 
November 1034 . Lieut U of O Scott Onardt 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, M. P. (U ) 
Wftstonsuper-Mare Division 
Somerset of 1922*23, and 
tinoe 1024 b 20th April, 

1 805 , e $ of 1 2th Karl of 
Mar and Kellie m 1910, 

Lody Marjorie Hervey, e d 
of 4tb Marqueoa of Bristol, 
g r , four • Educ Eton, 

Chrlat Church, Oxford , Asst 
Private Seiretary, (unpaid) 
to lit Hon Halter Long, 

(1st Lord of Admiralty), 

1920-21, Pari i ament ary 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaater 
General, (Sir W Joynson Hicks), 1923, 
Principal Ihivate Secretary (unpaid) to Home 
Secretary, 1024 , Aaslttant (loverament Whip 
in National (iovemment, 1932, Heir. i. 
Master of Rrskine. gv Addrt*t 6. St 
James Square, H W 1 . Government Hoate, 

I Madraa. 

FARIDEOT, H.H. FARZARD-l-SAAbAT NisraR 
HAanAT*KArsAR-i- Hird, Brar Ban8. Raja 
Hak IrparSinqh Bahapvrop. b 1015, A. in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh Stetee of the 
Punjab. Addrrsa Farldkot. Punjab. 

FARKAN, Arthcb Courtrey, DA. (1911), 
F. It. lllst. Societ) , Principal, Ka^tak 
College, Dharwar. b June 15, iSOO. 
Edu€ Trinity Coll, Dnbllo Addrou, 



Mary Loulee Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten j 
TnUalng School Bdac. (Wealeyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Haadsworth, Btrmtngham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches In England ; arrived in India, Sepd. 
1008; until 1U14 (Wesleyan) Alctbodlst 
Saperintendcjit in Bombay ; since 1014 loanett 
by (WeaJcyan) MethcRlist Church to American 
M^thl ADssion for literary and thcologicsl 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
eharge of United Theologteal College 
MKwtioiw; Th» Lifo 9md TeadkCfig oj 
THlNmnn, arthde on Tnkuwm in VoL Kn of I 
Haathigi’ BnivelopceiNa of ROttiom and BlAiff . 
several other Engllah and Maiatlit books. 
Editor of the ** Poet Saints of Maharashtra 
Series. Address .* Halted Thacdogloal OoDsge, 

T, Sholapiir Road, JPooaa. 


[ Diwrwar 

FAWCUS. Gkorqb Erbxst. MJl. (Oxon ) 
C.I.B. (1027), OB.B. (1928), V. D. (1928). 
b, 12 March 1885. m (1011) Mary 
dirisUne, d. of the late WaRer Dawes, JJP 
of Bye, Sussex. Bdmc, : Wtneheeter Ocdlege and 
New OoUefe, Oxford Jobwd the 1.EB. 1909 ; 
Dlieetnr ol Public Inetmetloa, Bihar and 
Ortesa, 1917-86, Omlrman, Public Servlee 
Comnlssioii for BUmr, OrUea and Central 
FrovlaoesandBerarKlOST). Address . Banohl, 
B H.R. 


FAZLUL HUQ, The Hon’Ue Mr A. 

(wHii hoooiini In Matheamtics, 

Ommlstry (1894) . MJL (Mathen 
ChM Mtnlater. GovL of BengaL 6. 

1873. ». to d. of lata Hawah Syead Mohamad, 
grand A of lata Hawah Bahadw Abdaol Laliff. 
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CJ.B. Sdue. at BarUal Zilla School andj 
Prety CoOege, CalcntU. BaroUed m Vakil. 
C^cotto High Court Nor. 1000; to 

Bengal Prov Civil Service June 1000; retigiiKl. I 
1012 and reverted to Hlrfi Court Bar. Mem- [ 
her, Bengal Leg CounclT, 1013-10S4 ; Central 
Leg AMembly. l0S4-8«. PreaMent, Delhi 
Seealon of All India Moallm League, 1013, j 
KUatat Pre»idcnt, 1010-20 , Vrcddent, Bengal 
Conierenoe, 1020, lilniater, Uovt of Bengal, 
1024. Iicleute to both Bound Table Con- 
ferences In Jxmdoi), 1030 A 1031 ; Mayor of! 
Calcutta. 1035 Addiw dS 2, JUavKAa ' 
Hoad, CalcutU t 

FIELD, Llirt. OJLOSEI. Sir Donald Motlk.! 
Kt C l.E. (lOJo), Chief Minhtter. Juilhimr { 
State, Kajputaiui, mince 1035 6 10 November 
ISSI m 1st 1010 Muriel Hay. <f. of tlie late | 
Surgeon- (irneral G. W Hay 2ndlylOJg; 
Muriel WUhelmlna (Carmen) de Parodi.if a': 
Lady Forster and the late Horace d« l^rodt j 
Edttc Tonbridge Sdiool, BMC, Saudburmt. ' 
Indian Ann>, 1000-~-1007, IMiUcal Ih'part-j 
meat, Goveniinent of India, 1007—1085 i 
Addntg Jodhpur, lUjputanu 

PIKLAYSOK, MAJua-GKNBEAL Bobbrt 
G onwjsr, CJJ (1031), C.M.U. (lOIS), D,8,0 
(101&); R.A., Cumnianding lUwalpludl | 
District since 1031 b l&th April 1881 m | 
1012, Mary Leslie, d of late James Blclunond, 
Klncalmey, PerthalUro. Juatered Army, 
1000; Captain, 1008; Major, 1014; Major- 
General. 1030, served European War, 1014-18 ] 
(despatches d times, Bt. Lieut . Ootooal. IB. 
CoL. D.B.O, CM.G.). Nortti Bussia 1010,' 
A.D.C. to the King. 1020-30, G.8 0 1 War} 
Office, 1021-25 . O 8 O. 1 Staff (;oUeg«, I 
1025-27, C.B.A. 3rd DhLlon, 1027 30. | 
Addre$» * Bawaiplodl. 

/ 

FITZK, K S , (' I E 1 032 , I C 8 , an officer of 
the Political DeparUneut of the Government 
of India . serving as Beaideot for Central 
India ,6 6 Jan m7 , 2nd « of late Samuel 
Fitce, Eastbourne, m 1020. Helena, t d 
of V J fiairsto , one r. one d. Kdue . Marl ' 
horongfa College, torpus CltrisU, Oxford | 
Entered Indian ClvU Service, 1011 , einnioyed | 
in the Government of India Political Depart { 
ment aince 1015. hecmdwn$ Shooting | 
tennis Addr*$$ C/O The Foreign and 
PolUical Department, Govemincst trf India, 
Hew DeDd-Simla, 1 

FITZHEBBEBT. Ekae-Admieal ll£&BjraT,| 
C.B. (1987), CM.O. (lOlO), Koyal Haw 
b 10 August 1885, son of late Samuel i 
Wyndbam FlUberbert of Kingswear, Devon 
m. Bacbel. 2iid daughter of Col. L. H . 
Haobnry. Joined H. M. S. Britannia. 1000 . 

1007 : Commander. 1017 , Captain 
1024 ; Bear-Admiral. 1088 : served Bat& of 
Jutland (detpateiMB) ; Flag-XJenteaani to 
OoBiuander-ki’Cltkf, Grand Ftaet, lftl4>l« , 
iwntift^eii SfgBal wdkool, FartsoMitttii, 1992- } 


I 84; H. M. S. Devonriiire, 1084-88; 
Offite Connandlng Jtoyal IndJwi HmVf 
10877 (lievaller of (he Jngion of Honour; 
Russian Order of St Anne. Addmt: Ad* 
ntlral'i House, Bombay. 

FITZJIA TRICE, DUSMOSO FimoUX. U.«Ool., 
Rotal KNOISEKltS (reUrt-d, 1030): B.A., 
(Hons ), Cantab. J P. MatU>r. Security Print- 
ing, India, and Controller of Stamps, b 17 
August 1803 M. 1028, Nancy, d. of Rev. Joliu 
Sherkadi and Mrs Leake, of Gray«wood> 
Surrey, 1 s. 8 d. Sdme. : BradflekI College and 
Ko)alMmUry Academy, Woolwich. 101M4 
t'ambridge U^versity, 102f)-22 ; Served with 
Royal Kagtn^rs in Franoe, Belgium and 
Itat) during Groat War, 1014-1018 ; Wounded, 
1015 , mentioned in Despatches, 1018 ; In- 
atriKtor, 11. M A , Woolwich, 1018-1020; 
Jnatriictur, Seb ot Military I^iglneerlag* 
f'twtljam. 1023-1025 ; Engineer, Callender's 
Cable and (onatnictinn Co, Lhl., 
1027 20. Deputy Mint Master, Thimhuy 
and Cak'uUa. 1020-1031 , Dy. Master, 
Seiarity J*riaUug, ludla, Naelk, 1082-38. 
Master. Security Printing, India, and 
ContruUer of Stamps, since 1034 PitbUtndptmt: 
i’apers uu Hydro- Electric Developmeots 
in Frants , Wtwk of Military Engineers in the 
iudlan Mints. AddrttM , IMxhm House 
Naslk Rratd. G I. P. Railway. 

IGBliES, Vaavuv SiauriuiD, M \ (Cantab), 
FKUS, Vice- Prind pal, Itojknuiar tioilege, 
Baipor, C P. b. tfth December 1005. M. 
MIse Kleanor Lois Aruoid (Deo. 1087). Mdtte . 
CapeUiwn, 8 Africa . (Christ's Cul^ie, 0am- 
bridge , Commonwealth Fund Fellowship at 
Old versify of (.hlifornia Address .'Baipur, O. P. 

FORSTER. Sir MAartt U8»U>W. XI., 1088, 
PhD (VVunrburg>, D.Sc. (L^miloa), F.l.C., 
FR.8. (1005); b. 1872, Bduc.’ Private 
schools, Klnsbory Teelmieal OoUege, Wtm- 
burg Univ. , Ootral Technical UoUeg^ Sottih 
Kensington Asett. Prof, of Cheralstry, Royal 
College of Science, lOCtt-lS , Dtreetor, SalU»’ 
institute ot Industrial Chemistry, 1018-22 
Director, lodiu Xiutitttte of Setenoe, Banga- 
lore. 1022-38 ; Hon. Seeretary, Chemleal 
Hockty, 1004- 10:Treasarer. 1915-22:10148^10 
MedaUat, 1015; Prwkient of Chemistiy See- 
tion, British AsMolatlon, 1021; PmaUSBl, 
iDdlan ScdenceOongrcis.lOiO. PoMfegi f enr 
Contributions to Transactions of the ChemlesJ 
Sodely. 

FOWLER. GlUlimT Jogg, D Se.iF.l.C., F. A, 
San L. t N.I.5. HMi, m. Assy BIndsunli, d, 
of GeoogsXand SlaanorSeott. XAte: tmoB 
School, ScmietMt ; Owvim. OMleti, VkAcnia 
Dnlvanlty. Mamabaater; SeidMberf Uiim- 
»Ry. For 20 yasm m scrvtw m Xlvart 
(WBlttee df M a ncIm i Mif (kHpoistloo, 
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BaijKMMlbte lor tMOtiaoBt of IIm iew»05 aad i 
toklo^ntottto of HMiflbMtar. Pioneer of 


** AetiixUed BUtdf * " nooeee of wwege 
KKirilioetkni. Conaalted bjr cHIm of New 
York, Oeiro, Bhenghal «|id Hukow. Flnt 
VieHed Indie In IMM on epeclel doty for 
Oovemment of Uongsl, mpurlHcetion |at< 
miliefBueoUi. Vroin J916 to 1024. Profoeeor of 
Applied Ghomis^end Inter of Blo-dwoiirtry 
et ilie Indian Inetitute of Hcienoe. Bangalore 
Ihuing tlie war was Consulting Advisor to the 
Oovemment of India on Uie prodnotlon of 
aoetone, used in the manufaeture of oordlte 
Principal. Haroourt Butler Tecdmoloff Ics I 
Institute, Cawttpore. 1027-20 , Has been 
President of the Indian Chemical Society, Is 
Honorary Oorrespondlng Secretary for India 
of the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Ooirespondlns 
Member of the Kancbeeter Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
■elentlAc papers and discourses. Acfdrscs . 
MaoKay’s Gardens Annexe, Graemes Bond. 
Cathedral P.O.. Madras. 

FTZEB &AHAM1N. S.. Artist 6 10 Doc. 1880 
ai. Atlya IWuni 11 Fysee, sister of Her High- 
ness NasU Baflya Be^m of Janjira. JSdue 
Bdwol of the Buyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Barjmnt, ILA., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, B.A., London. Bxhlbt- 
tor atthe Boyal Academy Annual RxhlUtkms ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris. 
GouplU'^ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Barnngton Qallorles in London. Knoedlers', 
Andersons* New York and at the Palace of 
Pine Arts In San-Franolscu. In 1020 the 
National Gallery of BHUah Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent ooilecUon, now 
bung in the Tate GaUery, Milbank. In 1080 
the autborltieeof ttie Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one nalnUng for their perma- 
nent ooU^on, as also the City Art OaUerv 
of Manchester Painted Ut dome In the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi in 1026-27 
and In 1028-20 the 2nd dome of the Oommlttee 
Boom ‘ B '. For several years Art Adviser 
toH H.Uie Gackwarof Baroda Exhibited his 
entire, works by invitation, at the Manchester 
City Art Galler) , 1030 , Painted ntany por- 
traits of the Irlnct's and Nobles of India 
Leader of the Indian School of painting 
and opposi>a to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the iV^ngai Schools. PuMicn- 
tioiM ' History of the Benc-lrtra«>11tes of India 
Address " Aiwan-e-Kirat.” Ridge Bead. 
Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

GAJKNDEAGADKAR, ASBTStTHSllA Bals- 
iWAAra. M.A., MJL.AH.. ProteMor of 
Sanakiil, M ph l n at n ne OoUege, Bombay 6 
1 ISOS. sa. Miss Kamalabal SbaU^m 
of ftatara. Me; Bstaim High Sehool. 
Saiaim and the Deccan OoBefe, Poona. Ap- 
pointed AsslsUnt to Protawor ol Banslolt 
at XlfAdnitone CoO., 8e^. 1916 ; Inetarer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of fianikilt, l^nMe 
0ompt,tel980. Holds the ra^ o« GapUln 
aad eommands “0** Omnpaay of the let 
(Bombay) Bn. D.T.C. (I.T.fX^ Is one of the 
lonnden of the Bwaatlk League (1929) aad the 
G.O.O. of Its Volunteer Oorps. FioAmimu 
Cklthnl edittans of many SaafMorlt for 


■Doess of eewage 


the use of Univmtty s t ud ent e whidi mdade 
Kalldaaa's Bltosamhara ; KaOdasa's Sbakan- 
tala; Bana's Harsacbarlta ; Dandtai’s 
Dasbakumara CItailta; Bbatta Narayaaa’s 
Venlsamhan, Annambhatta*sTarka8angraha, 
etc Address . ElpblnetOBC College, Bombay. 

GANDHI. Tux Hoh Mr BiiAUJtr Bax. B A . 
LL , Flnsnee Minister, K W F Provfajce. 
b October 1888 , m, <»/iilhuitl Baldovl d of 
L. Sukbu Bam Jawa oi 7k fa Ismatt Khan , 
Edue Vr M High 8chool, Dera Ismail Khan. 
D. A V CWlcge, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Laliore and Law College, Lahore Edited 
for some time "Frontier Adxocate ", Dera 
Ismail Khan, " Punjab Advocate," Mlanwail, 
and " BtiaratMata ", Lahore. Startnl praetke 
as a lawyer in 1917, non-co-operated in 1922 
Address. Finance lilinlster. Peshawsr. 

GANDHI. DIWAN Bauapur, C M., President, 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd , 
Chairman, Iterwajanik Bducatiou Society, 
Surat, Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd. A 
District CkHoperative Insti- 
tute, Surat; Vlce-Chsirmau, I 
liomba V Co-o perati ve I nstl- js 
tuie b 1871 Kduc at | 

Klphlnstone and the Govern- 
ment Law GoUeges, Bombay 
Enrolled High Cwt Pleader, 

Bombay, 1896, worked as 
Hecretaiy. Indian National , 

Congress, Surat, 1907. I 
Public Ihrosecutor, 1918- 
1920 He has two sons, the 
elder Lalitmohan is District 
Government Pleader and Public Proeeoutor 
now. His second son Satyavadan is Chief 
Agent to the Bombay (Co operative Insurance 
S^lety Ltd , at Surat. Member ol Tribunal. 
Kalra Dtoturbanoe Casm, 1929 Member. 
LegialaUve Council. 1921-24 and 1927. Oialr- 
man, Betreoebmeut aad Excise (Committees, 
Bombay Government, enrolled Advocate, O S , 
1926. Hon. Principal. Sarwajanlk Law 
eXtUege, Surat Membce, Executive Committee, 
AU-Indla Liberal Federatloo Director, Surat 
Electricity Company Ltd Pubiteatumt: Mount 
Stuart Elpblnatoiie (Eulers ol India 8«ks). 
" Co-operative Law aad "Boral Econ o mka.* 
Addrws: Surat, (B. B A C I. Baihray.) 


m 


GANDHI, Marmobar POXtrSBOTTAM, H A . 
F B Econ. 8,. F 8 8.. Chtel (Commercial 
Manager, Dalmta Cement Ltd , and Bohtas 
Industriea Ltd ; Director, Indian Sogar 
Syndicate, b 6th November, 1901. Bdm, : 
Junagadh, Ahmedabad and the Benares 
Hindu Cnlvenity. ai 192(A Bambhaganri, 
G A. Joined Government of Bombay, Labour 
Oaee as Btatistinii Amistant 1926, Secre- 
tary. Indian Chamber of Co m merc e , (klentte. 
1926-86: Secretary, Indian Sufar MlDs 
Aisociaaon, CntcuUa , Secretary. Indian 
COlUery Owners’ Aaaodatlao, CalettUa, 
1982-86; Secretary, Indian Natioul (Xxn- 
mtttee 4 Federatkm of Indiaa dwmban of 
Oommarce 4 Induatry 1929*80. Head, Oradtt 
Deparlmaat, Natkauu Cl^ Bank of Hear Tark, 
0n£^ 198S47. Appohatod Mamber, 

DJP. and B0»ar Power AtaM Oammittaa. 
1986 and Bihar Oovernnent Labonr Bnaniry 
Commillm. 1989. P MMimW ei w ; vnitoaiMper 
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to Eoraaomio CociiereiioeA An AaniMJ mdx 
ymx In Augukt on tin! Indkn SkufpMr Indiutry,. 
nad Uie Indian Cotton Ttxtik Indwtr^ 
AdOrm . SO. I'uUdopvkvr Bond. Oalcotta 
OAKDHl. MOHAHnaa KARAMOHAait. Bar*ai- 
laiw (Inner Temple) A ind October IHdO 
JSdme. at Kajkot. BluivirafCAr, and l/^oti 
Praotbed law In Bombay. Kathiawar, and 
Booth Afrifla Waa in Wtarge of an Indian 
Ambulanoe Oorp* diirlnff the Boer War ami 
the Zulu revolt in Natal Duiins the great 
war railed an ambulanoe eorpi and vnnduated 
a reoruitlna oatnpaign In Kaira dbtrict 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918'19)and tbe non-onoperation campaign. 
(1920) in addition to aiwraolaUng himaelr wit). 
Ute KhUafat aglUtlon (1919-21) Hai rham 

{ )ioiied tbe oame of Indiana abroad, nutaMy 
hoee In Bouth and Knit Africa. Bontennvl 
to lix year*' ilmpie ImpriioDment in March, i 
1922; releaied, Feb 4Ui. 1924 Prealdenl ofj 
the Indian National Oongrew, 1924 
iMngurated campaign of Civil Dliobediencr. 
aqiKdally of the breach of Uie Bait i^wa. 
A|c 8, 1930 Interned. 6th Ma'’, 1930 and 
flMliMd 2dUi Januarv 1931 lielegate U> Uic 
BWind Table (.kmferrnoe. 1031 higncd the 
Tniee with Lord Jrwiu aa npreientaUve uf 
Brittah Government, 6th Marih 1931. lui- 

R boned . January 1932 , releaaed on May Mtb , 
83. Undertook a “ I>aat unto d««U>'* 
at Bajkot In 1939 totnduoe the Thakore Baheb 
to implement hb primibo <rf reform* but 
broken on the Viceroy '1 UiterTenti<>B, agreetog 
to adjudication by the Chief JukUo* of the 
Federal Court , wIiom judgniml went in hb 
favour. i*ubltfaiumi , ** Indian Home Huk. 

** Vntveraal-bawn," **\uung Itidb/* Na%a 
Jtvaa " (Hindi and OuiaratJ) “ Autobio- 
■tnnby “ 2 Self •Indulgence re Itelf* 

eoauol Guide to Health Addfwe 
Wardha.C P. 

GANDHI. NlOAkDAl PCBCSHOTTAM, M.A , 
B.ac , A B. 8 M . D I C , F. O. 8 , M. Init 
lLM^MIn»t.M..M.I 8 I., l/nIvenUty Profeaaor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met- 
ailargy. Benares Hindu Univendtv, Benarci. e 
of latsPuruihottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar), b. 22nd December 1866. m. 1906, 
ahlvkumvar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalehand 
Banpur. Edut. Bahaoddiu College. Jana ' 
gad. Wibon OoU^, Bombay, Imperb) 
C^ege of Sdence and Technology. London. 
Joined Mfwre Tata Iron and Bt«^ Co . 
1916, General Manager. Meiiri TaU Hon* 
Ltd In Thvoy (Lowtar Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on dnrlng tbe 
Great War, (191 6-1919) ; University Profemor 
and Head of tbe Deponent of Mlnli^ and 
Metenunry. Beoaree Hindu University 
tlnce 1919 ; President, Geology BecUon of the 
Science CTongrees. 1933 Prwldent, 
Oeologicnl, Mlnlnf end Metnilargteal Boefety 
of Indin. 1936-36. Addrmi : Hindu Unb 
versityrHenann. 

OAHGABAMA Kavla, BJl., CJ^B. (June 
19M) ; LA. dt A.8.. Betlred. 6. 9 May 1877. •». 
to &kgyabiiaree Wanefeoo of Lahore and 
iwwi sdme : OoveninMMt OaOefi, Lalwn. 
iSteatAttulaeg of PubHe Worica 
Anaomta. 1896; rone to Aeooantnnt-Geaeral, 
Oeotml Bevennea. 1926>19S8 : Director, JtoB- 


agy Audit. 1928*30; CootroHw. OtvU 
iWttttta, 198041; appointed to uftetete 
as AudBor-Geoend, Septemlinr lUO 
til January 1981 , Mnmber. Poets Md 
Telegiaphii Aoeountn Knoolry Oommiltos^ 
1931 ; Mmuber, Bombay ReorgasdshHott 
t'ommlthv, 1032 , Member, Hind Admtnbtym* 
tive CoramiUee, 193344 ; Acting Uonomry 
Treasurer. Indian Bed Vtm$ Botdety 
ami 8t John Ambubnoe AjMOoiatkut. 

< Indian (kiumtll) ( 1930. 1933. 1936 and IftM) ; 
If on Trosanrer. Indian Pnldic Sohoolt 
Koelety upto 1936 . Hon. Treasurer. All* 
India Woman’t Kitiimtian Fund AMoolatlon, 
Hon Trraisnri't, Their Majostki* Silver 
Jubilee Fund (Indb), 19S44&; Chief MMs- 
ter, Jlnd State (Pimjab); fellow, i*uit|bb 
UnUrsltv AHdrtf New Delhi. »ii^. 
Hangrur (Jlod Htate). 

UANUULKK, Naoknivka Natii. HHc.. MBO, 
PluD , ('IK (1929), Author and lectuier. 
6 Novemlier 2, 1889: hi to yd. tif 
lUblndranAtJ) Tagore , Edur at Uolvarslty 
of iblcutta. of llltnub (U8A), and of 
London Professor erf Aurirultore and Hurst 
liAoiKiniti's in Uio I'nivertity of Cal- 

• utu. (19211931), uiriulier, Jtoyal (kint- 
iiiiMiou on Agrltullura in India (1926-1928) ; 
Member, lm{ierUl Advisory ( ouncll of Agrt 
(ultursl Research (1929 1931), Mamuer, 
Governing Body uf the International Inirfitute 
of Kduiatlonal ('liM«matoia'a{ihy. lAsague uf 
Nations (1934 1939) PutAifiiiuiM : Pro- 
blems of liwllau Agriculture (vernaeular) 
1917 , ^^sr and Agriculture (1910) , llesearclMM 
oil Leguminous plauU (1926) Problems uf Rural 
life (1926) . Nums on t'onstltutlanal Befewm 
(1030). ImlU What Now Y (1933), Christ 
Trlumphaut (1934), The Indian Peasant and hb 
oovlrunmeot (1936), The ntaklng uf Federal 
India (1936) , Health ami Nutrition in Imlla 
(1939) . What to eat and Why (1939). Beveral 
vemacuiar books lor Juvenile readers Add : 
The Boyal Empire Society. Northumberland 
Avenue. London, W € 2. 

GANGtLI. GoeAbOHAgfuiA. M A , Bai Bahadur, 
Zi^indar b Decemlwr 1670 at Bantlpur, 
yuniiger son uf Hnnwamcliandra, Zemtomur, 
llnny Magic. MunbipaJ Conunbaloner, the 
eider Govlndachandrs. Hon- 
orary Magbtmut and Monkd. 
pa) Cofnmbakmer. m. Baraia 
i>ebi 1h66 , lia« Ove sons, all 
Btterateuis. Charnchandra. 

Blmalcliandra. Amalchan* 
dra. AnUt itantlra and 
NikhUclmndra. all highly 
educated ami tiotd pro- 
minent positions, two grsmi, 
sons, Badltanyaknmar. 

Asokektimar GrsduaUid 
trwrn Preeldeficy College, 

I'aleutta. Entered Edmationsl Bervkb «a 
Lecturer, Krishnagar (oUegn, 1892. Was on 
the staff (rf KrMmagag, BaHimhl and 
Dacca CollegM . restoned 1901 ; ra-nppotetod 
prof. Bavensbaw (kdkge 1904; after ropantod 
extenakma of service, vrttli 8v« renro' oatvloo 
eountlng tovrards pemlau addod by IIm> 
Secretary of Stede lor epoMate rnAmmlom 
aervtees, raCfrad turn Bov. CoH. oo niaiatna 
in 1926. again la 1927 nadflMdIy 181^084 
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WM r«-G«U6d. Wm a fellow, 

Unhrenlty After retirement, wm gnardUn- 
tutor of the Maharalab of Patna Jddreu 
4712 Uarlahat Hoad, Ballygan], Calcutta. 

QANOULl, SonAKlSU, Ariiit, M E A.8 , 
F»EJ}.A. (Load.), Curator, Sluaeum 
and Art aallery, Baroda. b. 8tli May 
1860. m. Brimatl Tanujabala Devi 
Educ * Doveton College, Calcutta, aub- 
•equentty viaited Europe chiefly fori 
the atudy of Floe Aria and Archeology | 
He held a temporary potit In the Imperial! 
Archwological Hurvey under late Dr U 
B. Hpooner, Dy. Dlrector'Genoral of 
Archaeology to India Here he apeot 
about 6 yoara doing the work of photo- 
graphing and IlMtlng or the A nclent Moniimeute 
in the Provliioea of Kengal, Jleliar and Orisaa, 
Aiaam and Chota Nagpur and of atudying 
andout Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum , Calcutta, and branches Puhlica- 
Hona ' Inscriptive (Julde to the Baroda 
Muacuai and Art Gallery Under preparu 
tlon. 1. A monograph on Riig* and 
llaghiia Willi 36 colour reproductioni* 
of old paintings. 2 A monogrupli on 
Hajput and Kangru Paintings with 12 Illus- 
trations. 3. A sliort history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat 4 Moghul tea - 
tllea. 5 La<M]uer uork In ludia. Addrett 
Puahpabag, Baroda. 

(lAllBKTT, Colin ( VHlMiUt. Bt l.I. U . 
F.H G S . C N J (lO.lu) . (’ M G (U»J2) , (’ I K 

r l7) . omcer. St John of Jerusaltiii (11U8) 
22 May 1681 m Marjorie Jumnddne 
Bduc • King WiUiainM College, Isle of 
Man. Cricket and Football Colours (CaptMlii) 
Victor Ludorum, Jesus t'oUegc, (Ambridge 
Senior Scholar Football, Athletic and Bow- 
ing Colours Victor Luduruui, BA (1st Class 
lious ) : Classics. 10U3 , LL B (2nd CUss), 
im , I.C 8 , 1004 , Asst Censor, 1915 . 
Hevenue Commissioner, Mesoiiotamta, and also 
Administrator, AgrU ultural Devclopmcut 
Scheme (Military), 1917 (despatclies twice). 
Asst Secy , Imiia Ofllce, Moiul>er, Fortdgn 
Uflloe llelegatiou, I'urklsli Peace Treaty, 
1U19-1020 Secrctarv, Hlgli ('ommissloner. 
Iraq, 1920*22, Senior Secretari, ItcTenue 
Uoaa 1922-25 , Deputv tJonimisMlouer, Attock, 
1925-29 . Kawalpindl, 1929 , Chief Secretary 
to Ckivermneat, ihmjab, I93l , Commis 
•toner, Multau, 1935 Chairman, Punjab 
Govt , Forest Commission, 1937 , Fhiaucial 
Commissioner, Punjab, 1037 AtUirt*$ Pun 
jab Civil SeorotarUt, Udiorv, Simla 
QASKELXh HKRBaBT StTAET. C B . (1937), 
D.S.O., 1916 , Bar to D S O Aug 1921 
Engineer in Chief A H Q India 6 24Ui 
AprU 1662. m SyhU, daughter of t apt 
C. E Momldge Hudson of Mitk, l^endiore- 
borscestenihlre Educ at Mestmiustcr and 
E1C.A. Woolwich, Ist Commission, lOlini, 
Captain. 1910, Major. 1916, Brevet 
Llout-Col, 1919; Colonel, 1925, Major- 
General. 1935 ; Engineer In Chief in IndU, 
1930. Addrm, Army Headquarters, India 
UAHBA, JKhamp Latit, fannerly 
KaxBAyA Lal, B.A.. LL.B. (OuUb.). 
1920, Member, Punjab Leg. Aaeembly. Barrts- 
ter-at-Law. 5. 26th Augtut 1699. m. Huaaara 


in India. 


Axis Ahmed. Converted to Islam In 1933. 
Edue Privately and at Downing Ckill . 
(Am bridge Member, Committee, Oamhridiie 
Union Society, (1920). Associated with 
many Joint Stock enterprises as 
Director (1923-36). Preaideut, Punjab Flying 
tiuh, 1932-33; Bx-Prcsldent, Pun^b Jour- 
nalists' Asaoclatlou, (1922) . Member. N. 
W U and Eaiiway Bates Advisory Com- 
mittees, 1930-33 , ami J&*nii»er, Managing 
Committee of the Iralu Fund, (1931) 

Meuiber of tiie CxmnciW of the All-lndla Mus- 
lim I.eague and All-India Muslim Conference, 
tlM} Kx Committee of the Ahrar Party 1934. 
Member Indian Legislative Assiimbiy, 1934-37 . 
Member and Secretary uf ludiau Delegatiou 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference. 
1935 , Secretary, Muslim Croup of the Central 
liOgislat lire, 1935, Puidteatttmt Leone, (1921) 
Uiwle Sliaiu, 29th Ld (1929), H H or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4tb Ed. (1930), 
'Fhe Prophet of the Desert, (1934) Thta 
England (1937) , llcbel Minister, (1936) 
Addrut Aikman lUiad. Lahore. 

UEDD16, ANOftLW. J P , Jambs Finlat A Co., 
Limited 5. 11th July 1666 m. Jean Balkie 
Gunn, d of Dr Ounn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh Educ George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh Joined James Finlay A Co., Ltd , 
Bombay, 1907 , Cliairman. The Finlay Mills. 
Ltd , The Surya MlU.Swao MilU, Ltd., Gold 
Muhur Mills, Ltd . Director, Bank of India, 
Cliairman, Bombay MiUowners' Association, 
1920 , MiUowners' Association's re]»e8cntative 
on Port Trust O I. P Hallway Advisory 
Committee . also Director, East India Cotton 
Association Addm* Darbhaoga Mi^iuu, 
Carmichael Hoad, CumbaUa liUl, Bombay. 

GENTLE, Tub Ho.n Mb Juutiob Fbkdbjuok, 
W'lLLUJf, M A (Cantab ), Judge, High 0>urt 
Madras b 12th July 1692, m Jreua Ursula 
VTIIlroer. daughter ot late C Perclval White 
M V O Educ Brighton, Queen’s College. Cam- 
bridge During Great War served in France 
and Flanders , Captsdn First Life Guards , 
Retired 1919, called to Engliah Bar 1919. 
member of General CouncU of the Bar 1921 to 
1926 and 1935 to 1936 ; Recorder ot Mar- 
gate, England 1935 to 1936 Addrtst 
WoodwcU, Sterling Road. Madras. 

GEKBAHD. Charles Robert. A R C A , R BJt . 
R O I , F K S.A . painter , Director, Sir J. J 
.School of Art, Bombay , Member of Board of 
Trustees, Prince of Wales Museum. Bombay , 
a of John Thomas Gerrard, Lancaster, m 
Doris Warue. Educ Antwerp Earlv 
training Lancaster School cd Art, Royal 
I'oUege of Art, London, 1915-20, A.R.CA 

I studied art bi Franoe, Belgium and Italy , 

I Exhibitor R A., one-man exhUdikm, London, 
1927, J929 and 1931 , work exhibited in New 
York, Montnal. Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, poinUug purchased for the Bbmln- 
gham City Art (iaUery , two works purchased 
for the private ooUecUon <d Lord Ivor Spencer 
Cburohul; enm man show, Frtoieh Galiery, 
London. 1938 , Portrait of Mra, HoUisoo 
(Amy Johusem) psmduuMd by Lord Wake- 
ftMd and pmented to BuB Art Gnlleo’ . 
p o in tin g purchased by the CorOeeapo rar y 

I Art Society. Pubtiadtom: palntlugs re* 
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produced in colour for the Studio nod Colour 
MAgnstae. Reenatum travel AdinM . 
School of Art Bungalow. Bombay, India 
GHOSE, Srt Aurohindo. b. Bengal. 15 Aug 
1872 Bduc Cambridge TWirohou# 

Emya on the Oita, 2ndi edition , Ideal of 
Unman Unity’ Bpeiyihes, National Educa> 
tion , War and Self l>et«nnliuition, 2nd i 
edition, Ideal and Proc’fM. 2nd edition j 
Superman, 2nd edition ; Evolution , Thoughta . 
and Ollmpsea KaUiopanlahad, text and) 

tramdatlon , Ifthnpnniahad, text traualattou. 
and commentary, 2nd edition , Bcnairaanec in j 
India, The Ideal of the Karma) ogln, Yoga, 
and lU Object* , Uttarpara Hiwech . Brain , 
of India , Togic Sadltan, &th edition , The Age . 
of Kalidata , The Mother , The Kiddle (4 thl* 
World ; Light* on Yoga , Baae* of 1 o«a . , 
Ahana (Poem*), 2n(l edition , Bajl l*r»bhu 
(I'oem), liOv« and Ibath (pfK'm) , Song* !*•) 
M>rtlUa (Poems). 2nd edition , The (>nt«r> 1 
of Idfe (a tree tniustttioii in ^erw of l.luir i 
trlharr* Nlti Hatakn) , sit Poems , traltltHlei ' 
J^atm, f>tli e<HUon . lihanu* O JatUaU J 
fud edition tiitar bhnmtka , Karn Knhiiil, 
POtidlclierlr Patni iddrrjts Ptndblurn j 
GHONK, Tmk HoN'jJtK Mk Jrt«Tiv;j( 't iuat , 
KrMXR, 1 < S . M A (< anUb ) . l*uU(ne Jodg< , ’ 
lllgli Court of Jiidkature, ('alcutta. b Itrd i 
JuT\ 1879 « Belle, d of Mr l>e, M A 

l,C 8 FAm * I»re*ldcncv College, ('alcutta , 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Inner Temple. i 
London Miigistnte, Bengal; JMstrkt and | 
ScMlon Judge, Acting PuUoe Judge, High , 
Court, Calcutta, 1928, tonflrmed iy29 i 
Addrfif 22«'2, iKiuer ( ircular Jbiad, 
ClalcutlJi t 

OHl'ZNAtl, Mr Alwlul HaIIui Abnl lioMdu 
Kuhn kt rr 1US.'>, Member of the JiHlbto 
l>iKgi)^tl\e Aiuwintdy . Iniidtord and norrluinl ‘ 
b 11 Nnv lf<70, s of late Alxlol liukiiu ' 
kltaii (fhuxn>iVi, m l^iH), Miriam kiiatooo' 
(de^xl 1 , no c hdi« HI Xaikr s ' 

Cak utla Pre* of Muslim Cotifcrence ut , 
t uwnpor*-. 1929, iJteJegafe to all the thn* , 
Bound Taltk* t oufereiuwa to London and 
served ax iiicudwr ot bUioa lug *ub '-omroltte* s | 
Burma Separatlou, loao, Prauchiae, lUJO. ' 
MinorlUea 1930 19dl and 1932. KtHBrnl' 
Finance, 1932 , Merolier of the Cousultativr , 
('ommittee (In India), 1933, Member of 
Railway Standing Finance CkimndttfM;, 1927,1 
1928 1929, 1930, 19S2 . Member of Adi Ison 
Committee of HaUways 1927, l««dH, 1929. 
1980, and 1932 , Member of Publk AcroonU 
Committee, 1938, delegate to the Joint 
ParliamenUry (committee, 1933 . llcwTve 
Bank ('ommlttee, 1933, Member of tlie Ad- 
vieory Board to the Indian Ddegatton to the 
\Yocid Kctmomic Conference, 1933. Member, 
Oonit, Lnivendty of Ifacca, and Aligarh 
MnsUtn Unlvetalty , Hherlfr o< Calcutta, 1934- 
1985 Hod Secrctar), (alcutta Jubilee 
Oelehratlon Commtttae ; Yke^mident. 
sal ProvlDcial CommlUce, Their Majeatiea* 
Sl^cr Jubilee Fund, Uwlla. Addrett IS, 
Canal Stiuet, Eataily. Calcutta 
OHUeiTAYl at DiLbcaB, auaiu Mawab 
BABAD trm 8I» ABDWdUttW A»U A«««D 
KaAB. Kt. (1928). MJaC.. Xamtodar 
mSi Laod-owimr; 9. 25 Ami^ 1872. 
5r jrawab Bafoui Lady 


MUM , n mi aim omi isoiomunAiioo 
edltton. Ideal and Proc’fM. 2nd tx] 
Superman, 2nd edition ; Evolution , Th 
and Ollmpsee , KaUiopanliihad, text 


Khasnm. 1«94. Mitu.: m. Putar’i SidMittl. 
Axmonth, Uavooihlie. Ueaar*. Wren and 
Ournay** invtlttiUoQ. London. UiMveinHIiHi nl 
Oxford and Jena (Gennany). Kefite i n n lad 
the whole ol B B. A Amam in botti Modim 
and Hindu Intonate in the old Imiwirte) 
I/sgWative (Touncll (1009-12). and in Vl(Mroy*t 
(V»uncil (1918-15) Waa tent on a 
inieulon to the Ounrt of ex-King Hueaetn of 
Hedjax a* welt a* to IMleeUne and Sytta to 
enquire Into the queetlon of l*Ugriat 
(1913) KuUiml itenga) LeftalaUve a>iaell. 
1923 and 1925. Appointed Hlniater, Qovnm* 
ment of Bengal, In 1994 and agittn In 1927. 
Exempted fnim the Indian Arm* Ad In 
1025 (’halrinau. Bengal iVovloeial Stmon 
Committee in 1928 and Geiieral (aulnnan of 
all Provln* lal Sliiion (Vunmlttoe* in ktaroh 
1929 A|HN}in(cil Member, KxeeuUvn OoumE, 
Itrogal Guxtvniment, April 1020. Author of 


" Pilgrim Tratn« to Ibnihiit and l*alMtto»,'* 
“ Motk’tn L ducal km in Ifrnimt ’* and otho? 
works Ati4rr>t lx>haol Manor LohAOI- 


Hagkrdi,rbi, M) meosingh, Bengal. 

(iIDNKY, Hix Mainr AbusiT Jong, Kt. (1981); 
Lt.-Col .1 M.8 (reared) ; P.MM., r.R.0.8.R., 
1» (I (Oxon.) , F.H n A. (London) ; DJP.Jf 
(<anlab) M.LA , J V Ophthalmie tutMOB. 
b 9JunelH7J Kdw . ItiMwIn** High Bohool, 
Bangalore, St Petrtr'a, Bombay, and al 
ciitta, Ldin burgh U Ooll^, Unlvwalty 
College Uo*piUl. London, Oambrldjm and 
Oxford )Vst Graduate Jaoturer in Opliihab 
roology, Oxford University (1911). Mtorod 
I MJ3.. IHfls. Served In OMna ■xpe- 
dition 1900-hl. N. B FrOatier^ l9l8» s. W 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wonodad), ^aad Chwat 
Mar, 1914-19IH; Pt^«ent-in-Chlo(, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, AU India and Burma. Leader 
of Angk»- Indian I>e}iutatloo to England, 1925 
Accredited leader of the Dmoletled Com- 
munlty In India and Burma; Member ol 
l4u(l*l*ttve Assembly, Aaelauot Comml*- 
aioner, Ibiyai (jommlsnkm on Isabourto India; 
Augio-lodlan Delegate to the three Indtan 
Round TaMe Conferenoea. l<ondon ; Member. 
Indian Sandhurst C4>mmlttee ; AsseMorio aO 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub* 
(Vmimltiees (1981), Member. Joint Parila- 
rocDtary Committee. 1988. Cnalrmao, Legis- 
lative Assembly, tUl the election of the 
Prestoeni (1030) Member, Central Advisory 
Board ol Health (1937) Adiram ’ 87’A» 
park Street, Oalcntta. 

iILDER, The Uog'8Lx Da MagoEEtitiA 
DKAXglHHAf DtraAWIj B A , L U AS. 
(Bombay), M.D (I/«ndoo), F.B.CS (Riw.)., 
Minister of Health, (lovt. of Bombay. 
b November, 1S82. m. to Him RJrabal 
Afdmiilr (;onli»etor. LJf A S, Btoe,.* at 
St Xavier'a Coilrare, Bombay, OiMii 
Medical College, BomW. UnJvaraftf Cote, 
London Forro^ Hon Pbyaldaa, Oomildite 
Telpal Hoapttal , Riyikian In Oute, FiMl 
Fever Honttal . Ifony Phyakte Xing 
FAward Vir Memorial Hospital, Bombay, Md 
JjKtaxv In Medtetne. SeOi G. 8. I te rtl onl 
l^ega. PubUemHom • The Human Ma cto n* 
oardiofcram (witli (Mr Tbomaa Lauta). Thn 
Pulse in AoatioDaaanaa. Addraai ; SamntotiBt, 
Bombay 
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GIirWALA, SIB PADAMJI PBBIOlfJI, KT. (1927). 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cunbiidge), Barrister* 
at*law; Adviser to Swedish Matdi Oo. 
iA Stockholm and Western India Match 
Oo., Bmnbay. b. Nov, 1875, m. Prenny 
Besonji. ISdw Govt High School and] 
CHl}amt College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge : Called to the Bar, 1899 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 * Asstt 
Govt Advocate, 191 5 ; Secretary, Leglalatlve 
Council, Burma, 1910; resigned, 1920. 
President, Bangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922*28 ; Member, LegiHlative Assembly, 
1921*28: Member. Indian Tariff Board, 
1928; :^ldent, 1926-1930 Resigned July 
1980; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 , 
Member, Bound Table Conference, 1031 . 
Ottawa Conferance, 1982 : World Economic 
Conference 1988 Addresi 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, K W 7 

OIB.DHABDA8, HoN'ntu Mn Nauayanhas, 
Senior Meml)er of senior line of tlie Illustrious 
Khoosaldas family , embarked on commercial 
ogreer early in life, and Is a counplaious figure 
in tlic realm of Banking 
and Insurance, was a 
member of the Ontrul 
l»oKlsIatl\o Ahsemldj re 

J iresenting Commerce, 
leml>ci of Income Tax 
Ln(|uir\ Commlitee , is 
non mtrulsT, (Vuiiuil 
of State , President, The 
Andhra (liaml)cr of Cora* 
nierco Ltd . Dlrectoi . The 
Indian Bank Ltd , 
('orroaiwndent of Hindu 
Theological Hlgli Sihcx>l. 
Bowoarpet, Madras , l»lre<'tur. The Mettur 
Chemicals ami Industrials ('or;)oration Ltd , 
Hansi^og Director, The ludo-C'arnatic Bank 
Ltd. ; wwrnlng Director of the Man- 
aging Affonts of The India Gold Prospecting 
atKlHining Syndicate Ltd , and Interested in 
(iwlogy and Mining of precious metals , 
likea frequent travelling 0 10th August 1894 
Address Khoosaldas (,ardens, Kiipauk, 
Madras. 



GLANCY, Sir Bkrtranu Jakbs, K CJ B 
(1986), C S.I (1938), C I K (1924), Secretary 
to His Bxoelkmoy the Crown Bepmaontatlve 
k.SUt December 1832. m. 1914, Grace Steele 
liAte. ! Oilfton . Monmouth ; Bxeter College, 
Indian Civil Service. Addrtn New 
aad Simla. 

ULANOY. Sir Bjkunalo Ibiimirx Bobbrt. 
K.C.8i. (1986), B:.CJ.K. (1928), AdvUer to 
Storetary of state, b. 1874 ; m. Helen 
AdelAliie. d. of Bdward Mills, Bowen House 
CUftoa College ; Cairist Church 
Oxford, Batered I.C.8., 1899; Settlement 
Ottosr, Banau, 1909: Flaance Member 
tf^QumoU, H. B. H. the Nisam’s 

sent, 1911-1921; Beaident in 

ll»8; Prseldant of the Oabtnet, 
•.■.«r,1928: Agent to the Govemor*Omxeral, 
Oeatra) India, 1924*29. CSialniM, H. B. H, 
the NUam's State BaUway Board, 1930; 
Member of the India OouneU, 1921-87. 
India OiBoe, London. 


GLANVILLE, SlE OSCAR JAMES LARDITBR, Di 

S 96 under De Qlanville.) 


at the 


GODBOLE, Esshav Viratak, Bao Barer 
( 1934), B.A,. LL.B., Dewan, Phaltan State. 
h. 2lBt September (1889). m 18th March 
(1910) to Ml^^Thakutai, d. of the late Bao 
JBahadur G Joglekar Educ 
New English L..noof and - 
Fergusson College, Poona. 

Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 

Hurnr Chitnis, Begistrar 
Co-operative Societies and 
High Court Judge Was 
ttppointtHl Dewan of the 
State oil 0th Fel) 

(1929) , Attended the 2nd 
and 3nl Round Table Conferences and 
reprc><cnted the States of Akalkot, Aundli, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Mlraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Ramdurg, before a committee presided over bv 
Mr B A Butler, the then Under-Secretary of 
.Mate for India, and nlno gave evidence on 
their indialf l*eforo the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 . was awarded King George 
V A Queen Murv Silver Jubilee Medal and 
King Gcolge^ I Coronation Modal PuMxcation 
Maliaraalilrn Shakuutal Is regarded as pos- 
sessing vcr.v Inlimate knowledge of matters 
loncenilng smaller States esiiecially in the 
Dtc<an Addrrtt Phaltan (Dlst Satam) 



(iOKVK\, lUi Bahadur Sir Bapridas, Kt , 
i’l BA , Merchant, Bunker, Mill-owner 
and Z<'miiidar Hindu Marwari son of Bani- 
i hander Gociika deceased 
b (1S83). graduated from 
the Pa'sldcncy College, Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1905 ond 
joined busine»« immediate Iv 
after m second daughter 
of Bai Bahadur Durg.i 
Prai^ad of Farrukhabad 
Partner, Bamdutt Bamki<^- 
sendass.Bamchander. Goen- 
ka A Son«, Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messrs Ball! 
Brothers, Ltd. and Kettle- 
w*'U Buflen A Co , Ltd One Of the proprietors : 
Khaira Raj Estate Director Be'erve Bank 
of India (Central Board), Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Ltd ; Triton Insurance 
Co . Ltd , The Alkali A Chemical Corporation 
of India Ltd , Titaghiir Paper MlUs Co , Ltd ; 
Dunlop Rubber Co (India), Ltd ; Braithwaite 
A Co (India), Ltd ; Hercules Insurance Co , 
Ltd ; New India Investment Oorpn. Ltd , 
Karoala MlUsLtd. Presiflent, Board of Direc- 
tors, Imperial Bank of Bidia, Calontta fBrcle 
(1983), Vice-President, Imperial Bank, 1982, 
1984, Fellow, Calcutta University. Trastee.Cnl* 
cuUa Improvement Trust since 1928. Pre- 
sidency mgistrate, Calcutta. Preaktent, 
Marwari AssoeUtton, 1928-80; Member, 
Legislative OouneU, 1928-86 ; Sheriff 
of (Mloatta, 1982-88; Munlaipal OonncUlor, 
1928-20. Member, Bennl Banking En- 
quiry i^aunittee ; President, MarwaiT Bow- 
^ dub* ;:^stee, Calotte Plnjrapole 
8<^ty, Bhree Visudhanand Hospita A 
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Bhree Visadli&iiaiid Sohool. Itusteo a] 
Oovnrnor* Manmri Hindu Hoai 

Made Bai Bahadur, ld25. C I.K., 102^ aSt 
Knight Bachelor, 1 984. Club : Calcutta Ch% 
Addnss : " Goenka Houms,” 145, Kuktarai 
Babu Street, C.Jcutta. 

lOLE, P. B, BA, LLB,, PIcadtr 
b 1887 Alter graduating served an 
teacher in the Aryan Education Society , 
took Law Degree in 1910, began practice at 
Berar , was elected Secretary, Central Bank, 
Akola, in 192’> , was returned on Congress 
ticket to the Leg Councii in 1926 and was 
member of that body from 1027 30 , was 
President of Akola Municipal Committee 
(1928-31) , President. Bar Association, Akola, 
1931-32 , resigned seat in the Tieglslature , 
was for a long time President of the Akola 
District Congress Committee , acted as 
Secretary, Provbjclai Congress Committee . 
was Chairman of the Reception (’omtnlttee ot 
the Berar Provincial Conference , was elected 
Chairman. Central Bank, Akola (1936) , wa" 
returned to the C P and Berar liCg Assembly 
in 1987 Ex-MInlfetor, C P. Oovt Address 
Akola 

QORDON, KYR*. B a (Oxon), C S I (1035). 
CIE (1931) Chairman, Pedtral Puldlc S-r 
vices Commlbslon b 28 Fch 1884, m Lilias 
Edith Kapler (1912); d 1933 Educ . Rossall 
and Queen’s College, oxford. JoimsI ICft 
1908, Member of the Lxccutlvc CoimcU of 
the Governor of the C P , 1 983-36 Address 
Government of India, Delhi aud Simla 

QOSWAMI, Kumar Trial CnAnniu, M.A 
(OxoD), Zemindar Indian Member. Legis 
latlve, Assembly, 1923-30. Son of llajo 
Klsorllai Qoswami of Serampore, member of 
first Bengal Executive Coancll, b. 1898 
Educ. . Presidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Hectlon. Member, 
Bengal Legislative AJ'sirobly since 1937 
and Depat^lAmdcr of the Congress Party 
Address . Eal Baree, Serampore , 

Ealney Park, Baliygunge, Calcutta , 
Kamaebbs. Benares , Puri 

QOUE, SIRHAW 8ISOH, KT.(1925), M.A., D 
Litt.. D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 Barrlster-at-lAw, 
b 26 Nov 1872 Kdue Oovt High School, 
Bangor Hislqp Coll , Nagpur , Downing Coil , 
Cambridge Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22, First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D Litt., Delhi Unlrerslty , re-appointed 
Ist May 1924-1926; Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur 
University (1936-8): Preaident of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central Comoolttee, Leader of the National 
ftuty In the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition, 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Oommktee of Parliament, 1938 ; Hon. Member 

< of the Anthanmum Club, National liberal 
Caub and British Empire Society. PnMieo- 
' * Law of transfer In BrttlMi I^ia, 3 vols 

tfckm): Penal Law of British India, 
(5th Xdttiao): Hindu Code (4tb 



Edition}. The Spirit of Buddhlsai 
reprint). His only Love; Lost Souls 
of the Indian Eevolutlon ; Bandotn I 
and other poems. Address Nagpur, i 

^0\^NDOS8 OnATHOOKBHOOJAPOSa, DIWAH 
BAHAPtm, Ex-M.L.C 6. 20th February 1878 ; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker In 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs, Chatboor- 
bhoojadosB Khooaaldoss 
at^ Sons ; Sheriff of 
Ma<lras for the year 1914 , 
l*tti«entcd the oltv of 
Madras with a statue of 
His late Majesty King 
George V , one of the 
founders of the Bouthern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Vice-President of 
the H P C A . one 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director 
of the Indian Hank Ltd. , Director, Madras 
Telephone Cnm|)any, was a Trustee Of 
the Msdraa Port for 15 years; was BtirtO* 
tor of the Central Bnnk of Tudia, MadlUSi 
and the Bank of llindusthan Ltd .Madess; 
Director and Vice President, Madras CttP 
Co-operative Bai\k , I’resident, Hindu Central 
Ooroinltiee, Madras, and Vice-President, 
Hervants of Dharma Society, Madras , Mem- 
ber, Local Board of the Bieserve Bank of 
India, Madras Address 459. Mint Street, 
Park Toan, Madras. Telephone No. 2151; 
Telefraphie Address * C/o Diamond. 

GKAHAM, H E SirLakoULOT, M.A. (Oxon }, 
K C.8 1 (1930), K.C LB. (1980), Bar-at-Uw, 
0 f.B (1924), I C.g., First 
(iovornor of Sind, b 18 
April 1880 m. Olive 
JforUia Maurice Edw. : St. 
Paul's School. London 

and fialliol CoU., Oxford. 
Entered Indian 
Service, 1904 ; Asstt. Col* 
lector, 1904 ; Asetl. 

Judge, 1908. Asstt. Legal 
Eemembranoer, Bombay, 
1911; Judicial Asstt., 
Kathiawar. 1913; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
meat of India, 1921-1986. AAdrtssi 
Karachi 

GB AHAM, VXRY EXV. JoHjr AKOXRSOK, O.Ll., 
1911 , v,i>., Y R (i 8 , F R B.A. , Kalscr-I-Htnd 



of Scotland, 1931-32 . Missionary of ttie Choreb 
of Scotland, at Katimpong, Bengal, sines 
1889 , Hon. Saperlutende/it of the 1^ 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes for Poorm: Anglo* 
Indian Children; b. 8th Bept 1861: t. iA 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B. . m. 1^, 
Kate irConachle (A 1919), Edinburgh, 
( Kaiser- I-Hind Gold Medallist, 1916) ; two^ 
lour d Bdue.: Cardross Parish Bd 
Glasgow Hh^ School . Kdinburgb Utttvsi 
Was In the Home Civil Servtoe m Bdhit 
1877-82, graduated, 1885; ordained, 

PubUeatlane: On the Threshold cd ' 

Cloeed lands ; MiisloDary Egiiansloii ti the 
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Eefonned Obtirdicfl ; The Edacatlon cA the 
AnglO'lndlan Child, Stray Thoafftate on a 
UtHTersal J^Uglon. Adarw : KAUmxmng, 
Bengal. 

OEAYELY, Frkdxrio Hrnbt.D.Sc.. F A S.B , 
F.N'.I., Superintendent, OovommentMaecam,| 
Madras, h 7th Doc 1885 m Laura Balling | 
Edtte ■ Ackworth and Bootiiam Schools and | 
Victoria Univ of Manchester. Demonstrator j 
In Zooloj^, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Asstt. SunerlnLcndent, Znolouical 
Bnryey of India. Superintendent, <io\ em- 
inent Museom, Madras PubUcalwn* 
Varions papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Addrut: Museum Bouse, Egmore, Madras 

OBAY, Alxxxkdrr Oeorqk, .7 P. (1918) . 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice- President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers b 1884, m J>ul< o 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922 Kdur 
Maoelesfleld Grammar School. I'arrs Bank. 
Ltd , Manchester and Dlstriot . arrlAPd India, 
1906, entered service of the Ihink of lndi». 
Ltd., 1908, Sheriff of Bombay, 1937 
Addrtmt : 88, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

GITLAB SINGH, RBis. Saroar, Ex M.L.A., 
Manaidag Dlreetor, Punjab Zamindars' Bank, 
r4:d.,Ly^lpar, and landlord, b March 1806, 
m. a. oi Dr. Sardar Jawahlr Singh Reis of 
L^lpur. Edue. : Govemment Coll , lotiiore 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandoman High Scliool, 
Quetta, for 10 years, Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta MunieipalliiGs aud Dlst. Board, Lyall* 
pur, and Pres of several oo-onerative credit 
Booletles and associations and euu;ted as mem- 
ber of Legislative Asseinbly, 1920, and re- 
elected In 1023 and re-elected In 1026 nn- 
opposed Member, Finance OomroiUee, Gov- 
ernment of India Hon. Magte., Lyallpur 
for 0 years. Addreii Oulab Singh Street, 
Lyallpur, Punjab 

GULAMJILAKI. BiJURBAii, Sardar, Navtar 
OV Wai. Flmt Class Sardar of the Deccan and n 
Trea^ Chief. 6. 28 July 1688. m sister of B H 
Ihe Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Joora.son and 
heir, Nawabrada Saududdhi Haidar End sister 
married to Prince Abdul Hamid Khan, 
Manavadar State and the younger to H.H 
Ihe Nawabsaheb of Kumrat State Sdue. 
BaJIromar OoUmc, Bajkot. Served in the 
Tmperlal Cadet Corps for two yeart, 1006-08 ; 
waaAddltlonal Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1081-1028 , was elected Vice-President. 
Bombay PrealdencT Mnsllm League and is 
peemenent Proddent of Satara District 
Aojuman Islam; appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 

B. the Governor of Bombay In 1020. President 
of the State Council, Jama State, Jnly 1030, 
for three months after which Tf«lgned, 
AiUr$u : The Palace, Wai, Dlstriot Satara. 

GULLILAND, Couk Oampbkll. Secretary and 
C3erk of the Course, Boyal Western Indis 
t^rf Club, Ltd b. 2nd December 1802. m. 
Margaret Patrida Gnllfland (nee Denehy). 
JMue; Onndle School. Joined F. W. Hdlgers 
dfc Oo., London, 1018 ; Oslogrtta, 1014-16 ; twved 


in India. 

with Indian Cavalry, 1915-1010; saw activf 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1016 and 
1918-10; with Croft and Forbes, 1010-29 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of ^mmittce, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
joined W I T. C S'* Asst. Secretary, Nov 
1929 Addrm * 6, Burnett Road, Poona. 

GUPTA, Ti'u Hoy Mr, Ghaxbrtamsino, 
B So , LL B , Speaker, the Central Provinces 
Leg Assembly b 1886 , m Mrs Jal De\l 
Gupta Educ. Raipur, Jubbulpore, AlUba- 
bad President, M C Drug, Cliairman, 
Dt Cl Drug , Chairman, Co-operative Bank 
Drug , member, C P Legislative Council 
(1923-29) , Leader of the Ciongress Party and 
of Opposition in C P. Legialative Council 
(1920-29); Member, A ICC (1921-86), 
ML A (Ontral) 1934-37. President of the 
Arya Samajaa of C P. and Berar 1920-37 , 
President, International Aryan Ijoague, 1937 , 
Publteatxon Bharat Shiksha Adarsh (Ideal- 
of-national edneation) Address Drug, C.P. 

GWALIOR, His HlQHJtEaa tbe Maharaja Of. 
See InduM Princes' Sect ton 

GWYER, The Hon Sir Mafriob LnifOR]), 
M A , B C L (Oxon ), K C B (1027), 
KCSI (1935), Chief Justice of India and 
President of Federal Court, since Oct 1, 1937 
b 25th April 1878 . m Alslna Helen Marion 
Burdott, elder daugliter of Sir Henry Burdett. 
K (3 B , K C V O Educ : Westminster , 
Christ Clnirch, Oxford (hon Student, 1937) , 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916 Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 1002 
(hon Benrher, 1037), E. C, 1980, Legal 
Adviser, Ministry of Shipping, 1016-19 , 
Legal Adviser, Ministry of Health, 1910-26 , 
H M Procurator-General and Solicitor to 
Treasurv, 1926-83 First Parliamentary 
Counsel to Treasury, 1934-37 Addresis 
Chief Justice's Lodgings, New Delhi 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Sir MuHAiofAD, Kt. (1022), 
K.C8.I. (1027). K.CJ.B. (1924), LL. D 
b. Sept. 22. 1869. m. Sadathun Nisa 

Begum. Bdue.: Zllla High School, Salda- 
pet Joined the Bar in 1883; In 1897 
wa« presented CeftUkmto of Honour on the 
oooasion of Golden JobOee of the late 
Tmperlal Majesty Queen Victoria ; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local sell- 
government and held the position of 
CbaifBtiO of Municipal Cbuodl, Pres , 
Taluk Board and Free., IMig. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1005 ; Mmnber, LqgWattye Cbuaea, 
1000-12, apfwlntod Tempotaqr MraMier. 
Madras Bxeoutlye Oowiea, inO; waa Ooa- 
■MoMr of Madras OorpoemtieB, 1080. Ctavt 
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evldeace before Aojrel Commn. ou Deceu* | 
breUeatlon mod alto before Fnbllo Servtcee 
Oommn., served me e coopied member on 
Befomu Committee, Member, Royal Coro- 
mleMononthe Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov 1023. March 1024, Member of Council 
of tbo Uo\eruor of Madras, 102U-102t 
Member of the Vhcroy’s Council, 1925 1030, 
l,cadcr of the Indian Delegation to SouU> 
.Mridv, 192G 27 ll^•adcr of Uie Indian I)<‘l«v 
natioii t(t the League of Nallons (1029) 
A<idre«s Malabar ifiil, Bombay 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI.SYEb K SahUUU 
Kx Metiiber, Ctutral Legw Assewblv and Re 
Dred Autt Manager, Court of W ards, Ualrivin 
pur Raj 6. 8 Nov 1870 Married. Edue 
Colloguitc School, Ralrarupur, MAO Coll 
Aligarh, Agra ( oUege utui Nistri's A(tountanc> 
Institution, Bontbav . MeintHT, Gonda Dist 
Board, for eix years , Member, Municljial 
Board, Balram pur, for 20 years , Uuo Magte 
Balrampur, fur 20 years , Vl«e-Chairman, 
Baharopur Central Co-operative Bank , M eiii , 
her. Stalling Committee, AJl-lndia Shb Cun 
farence , Trustee, Shla Coll , Lucknow , Prenj 
dent and Trustee of the Jiahuinpur GiiU 
Kchmd AdUreu Balrumi>ur, Dist Goud.i 
( U P. ) 

H 410, H L SIR Hauky Guaham, KC'SI 
(19831, C I I. (1923), Governor of the 
United Provinces b I3th April 1881 m toi 
Violet May Deas, d of J Deas 1 C h (retired) 1 
Kdue . Winchester and New , 
Colloge, Oxford Entered 
ICS, 1905 ; Under-Secre- 
tary to Govt ,U P.. 1910-12,1 
Indian Annv Reserve ol 1 
Officers, 191 5-1 91 9 , l>«put> I 
Secretary to (Jovt of India, | 
Finance Dept , 1920 , Secy , 
Fiscal CommUsion, 1921-22 , 
attached to Lee Commission, 
1923-24 Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1025 , Secretary 
to Government of India, 
Home Dept , 1920-30 ; Home Member. Oovt ' 



MueUrn Aasodatioii , Pmident, MertiantUa 
Auodatlon and U. P. Punjabi Sowdasar 
Conference, 1930. Chairman. All India 
Muslim Couferouoe, 1938. Addrett . Eaah- 
mlrl date, Delhi 

HAKKKM, AiihUL, M.A , - B 8c., LL.B., 
Adxcicato, Allahabad High Court, Deputy 
Speaker, United Pro\ luces Leg. Asaembly. 
b 1H91 , m, Ayesha Begam Bduc: Muir 
t'entrol College, Allahaluul. Entered legal 
IirofessJon (1914) and has been praotlslng at 
BasU (UP), was a lucinbt'r of the Leg. 
Count 11 (1923-20) , Chatriiuu of the Education 
Committee, Dt Board, Baste, since 1932. 
AdJrus Advoiutte, Basil (UP) 

UAKSAR, Cot. Sir Kailab NaraIR, Ct., 

1923 , C 1 E , LL D . Miuhir-i-khas Baliodur, 

Prime Minister , Bikaner State b 20tli 
February, 1978, t, of Ps liar Naralu 
JIaksar , 0 1 of lUl Bahadur Dbaram 

.Naralu Huksar, C I K , one t. three 
d Kduc McUirla Cullego, Gwalior, 
Allaliahod University, B A., Hon. Profeesur 
of Hlhtury and Philosophy, 1899*1903; 
Private Secretary to the Molmraja Hcindla, 
1903-12, Undersecretary, Political De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905*1907, 
Capt , 4th Gwalior Imi>erial Service infantry, 
1903 Major, 1904, Lt -(k)l , 1 907 ; Col, 

1924 , Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 
1909-14, Delegate to both Round Table 
Conferences and served on the 
Federal Structure Committee and Its 
Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee, Secrotary-Generai of the Indian 
States Delegation to tbo Round Table 
Conference , Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-1937, Chief Minister, Bikaner 
State, 1938 PaWieoHtms (with H. M. 
Bull) Madho Rao Scindla, 1925 . (with K. M. 
PanlJckar) Federal India, 1980. Addmi: 
Bikaner, Rajputaua 


of India, 1932-34 Governor of U P. suite llALLETT, H E 8m Madriob GARRIltk 


December 6, 1834. Addre$$ Governor st K C 8 I , U A. (Oxon.) ; C I E (1980) ; C.S.I- 
Camp, U.P. I (1934), I C 8., Governor of Bihur 6. 88 Oct 


( 

HAJl WAJIUUDDIN, KoAR Babapcr (1926), 
MBE (1936), BJanaging Dlrector^^of Piomeii 
Arms Co , Delhi and Meerut. Treasurer. 
Meemt Division, Red Crescent Fund, 1910-12 
During Great War (1918) worked as Hon 
Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War Loan 
Committee. Member of many sdacaUona) 
Institatlons. Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly In 1920, 1923 and 1930, Appointed ’ 
in 1922 to bench at Hon. Magistrates , | 
Hon. Seeretary to the Central HaJ Committee I 
of India, 1922; Elected Pretident Central j 


1883 m. G. C M Veasey. 
£due Winchester Ck>Uege 
and New College, Oxford. 
Appointed to ICS, 1 907 ; 
Undor-Secrctary, Bihar and 
Orissa, 191 3-1 5 , Magistrate 
and Collector 1915-20; 
Secretary, Local Self- 
Govemment Dept . Bihar 
and Orissa, 1919^24 ; Mauls' 
tratc-CoUex^r, 1925-Z9; 
Cornmiasiouer, 1 929-30 ; Ch. 
Secretary to Govt, of Bihar 



and Orissa, 1930-82, Home Soeretnrf , Ctort. 
of India, 1082. Address.* OovnuiMBl 


House, Patna, 
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HAMIED, A KhwAJA, 1>b , B Sc., M A , Ph D 
(Berlin), A.I.0 , F C.S. (London), H L.C , 
Bombay. Graduated in 8<icnce from the 
Allahabad Luivcriilty in 1920 and was on the 
staff of the National Mns- 
iiin University, Aligaih, ns 
ItcAder in Chemistry upto 
1923 In 1924 he left for 
Knrope and joined the Bri - 
lin University where he 
woiked under Professois 
Eosenlielm, Nornst, Haber, 
Sprauger and Freundiloli 
He obtained Doctorate 
from Berlin UnlNcrsity in 
1927 and stayed several 
years in Europe for tlie 
study of citemieal and 
pharmaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay in January 1931 and soon established 
a very prosperous business in thcmlcal and 
nharmaeeutlcal products and several other 
lines. He was a member of the bynduate 
of the Aligarh Muslim Unlvcralty till 
October 1936, and is at present a member 
of the Court His latest Industilal niter- 
prise is the Chemical, industiial and I’h.u- 
maoeutlcal Laboratories Ltd , which he has 
formed as a public limited cutnpuuy to promote 
the ohemical and pharmaceutical Imlustiy ou 
similar lines as In Europe b October 31, 
1896. Addrets 12, Itampart How, Fort, 
Bombay. 

HAMILL, Hakry, B A , Secretory, Federal 
labile Service Commission , formerly 
I'rlnclpai, Elphlnstone College, Bombay A 3 
Aug 1891 m Hilda Annie bhlpp Educ 
Boyal Academical Institution, Belfast and 
(^een'B University, Belfast After gradua- 
tion served in British aud Indiau Army 
Appointed to the 1 E S. in 1019 Address 
Ddbi, Simla 



HAMILTON, Archibalp Henry de Burqu, 
B.A,, Judge, Chief Court of Oudh, since Oct 
19S7 ; b, 4lh July 1886 : m Suzanne Mlgnean , 
Edue : King's School, Canterbury, Corpus 
Ohilstl College, Cambridge. Indian Civil 
Service ; District and Sessions Judge (1925) , 
Offg Legal HememUxancer (1923) , Judicial 
Secretary to Government (1928) , Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, NWFP (1936), 
Acting Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court 
(1087). Address Lucknow 


HAMMOND, William Hbnrt, MJk., JP. 
F.R.O.S.. M31.8T.. V.D , Hon. Presi- 

dency Magistrate ; Principal, Anglo-SootUsh 
%luoatlon Society. Hon, Sec , Association 
of Beads of European Schools in India, Lt -Col 
Commandant, Bombay ConUngent, 1937 b 
Ajpril 20, 18^ m. Dorothy Dymoke, d, of late 
ST. Dymoke of Soriveloby Hall, Linoolnshire 
Ethut: Warwick School, Worcester OoU., 
Oxford; Trinity Coll, Dublin. Address: 
Oathedral and John Oonnon High School, 
Fort^ Bombay. 

HAMPTON, HiMXT Vxrmxr, B.A. (Dnb.) 
(Ftrst eSasB Hons, and Gold Hedaust in 
Wosophy) ; Dip. Ed., MJt., J.F^ Fellow 
of the Bombay Uniyeral^; Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombi^. b. 1 May 
m. Sti^ only d. of the late 


Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K C M G 
Edue. Trinity (College, Dnblln. Appointed 
to IE.8, 1018, Prof, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Elphiustone College, Bombay, 
1914-20; Vice- Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, lPllO-2.>; Principal, Karnatak 
CJollege, Dharwar, 1923-30, Principal, Second- 
ary Training College since 1980 PubltcaUont 
Editor, “ Indian Education," 1919-23 Contri- 
butor to the " Year Book of Edueatlon," 
1935 and 1988 Addresk Secondary Training 
College, Cruickshank Hoad, Bombay. 


HARBANS Singh Bear, Sirdar , Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, Malerkotla 
State , large landowner in Ferozepore amt 
Hissar Districts (Punjab) , b. September 
1906, e F C College, Lahore, 

Edinburgh University and 
Middle Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 

M R A 8 (1926) F R G 8 

(1926) and Governor, Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Railway Traffic on 
L M S (England) , m 
Jaswant Kaur, M R A S , 

F R G S . daughter of Ral 
Bahadur S Blshan Singh, 

I S E. of New Delhi , lias travelled extensivdy 
in almost all parts of India and has visited 
Europe twice . President, Khalsa Jatha 
(Association) British Isles (1920-27), Joint 
Secretary, Indian Majlis, London (1925-26), 
Vice-President, Bhupindra High School, Moga . 
Member, Central Gurdwara Board, Punjab 
(1980-86), Member, Sirhind Canal Advisory 
Committee (1982-37) Member, District Board 
Ferozepore since 1980 and Senior Vice- 
Chairman (1933-34), held charge of the 
Departments of P. W. D., Public Healtti, 
Medical, Fairs and Ferries, Chaiman of the 
following Committees of Board — Rural 
Reconstiuction, Development, Mass Female 
Education (1934-37) , elected Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly 1930-34, Member 
Standing Finance Committee, Government of 
India (1931-34), Member, Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways (1982-34), Member, 
Central Advisory Council for Railways and 
Assembly House Committee (1932-34), Member 
of tlie Court of Delhi University (1934), prac- 
tised as an Advocate in Ferozepore (1927-32) , 
appointed Judge, High C/Ourt, Patiala State, 
In April 1932 , Chief Justice and Judicial 
Minister, Malerkotla State since 1936 (In- 
charge of the Departments of Judicial, Jail, 
Education and Medical) ; recreations, riding, 
gardening, aud Tennis Address * Malerkotla. 



HAR BILAS SARDA, Diwah BAHADUR, 1032, 
F.R.8.L., M E.A.8 , F,S.S.; b. 8 June 18«7. 
Edve. . Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College ; was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer , was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1802 ; apptd. Qnardlim to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jalsalmer In 1804 ; reverted 
to British aervice in Ajmer-Merwaia 
•n 1002; was Subordinate Judge. First Class, 
at^mer till 1019 and was Sub* Judge and 
Jud^ Small Causes Court, Beawar. till 
JWl; Ju^ Small Causes Court, Ij^* 
1021*28; officiated as Addl. Dkt. and Seaslou 
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Jadgo and retired In Dec 1023. and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg ABsetnbly, from AJraer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected In 1027, 
and again in September 1980, was Dv. Leader, 
Nationalist Party In L«;dslatlve Assembly 
Was one of the Chairman of the I^g Asaembh 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at I^ihore, 1929 and All-India Vaisha 
Conference at Bareillv in 1025 , was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Eetrenchmont Committee , Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee , has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Oovemmont of India. 
\wardcd Silver Jubilee Medal, 1985 Member, 
B B A" C I B-y. LoeJvI Advisory Com- 
mittee , Vioe-I»rcsident, Ajmer Merwara Child 
Welfare and Maternity League, Member on | 
Board for the Victoria Hospital Leper Asylum 
Ajmer Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act' ' 
also Ajraer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Art, 
both passed by tbo Legislative Assomblv 
Publieotions * Hindu Superiority , Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive , Maharana Sanga 
Maharana Kumbha , Maharaja Hammlr of 
Ranthambhor, Speeches and Writings and 
jWthvlraJ Vilaya , Is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary of 
the Paropakarinl Sabha of India was 
presented by the Hon Sir George Ogilvie 
K C S 1 , Resident, Rajputana, and Chief 
Commissioner, Ajraer-Merwara, on behalf of 
the public, including some ruling Princes, a 
Commemoration Volume In Oct 1937 
Address Harniwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Rajputana 

HABISINGH, Major-General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakub, or SatTASAR, C I E , O B.B , Army 
Minister, State Council and G 0 C , Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Edue ' Mayo College 
Address . Battasar House, Bikaner. 


HATHWA, Mahabaja Bahadue Oueu Maha* 
DEV Abram Prasad Sahi of. d. 10 July 1803 ; 
5. Oct 1896 to the Oad% after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Bohl, 
K.C LE. , of Hathwa Son and heir — Maharaj 
Kumar Gopeshwar Pd Sahi, born 7th March 
1932, Second Son— Kumar Brijeshwnr Pd. 
Sahi, born 30th March 1935 Address 
Hathuwa P. O. District Saran, Behar and 
Orissa 


HAY, Major William Rupert, CIE 1934 
Indian Army , Indian Political Service . 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 
in the External Affairs Department, since 
1986. h. 16 Dec. 1893 s of William Alfred 
Inward Hay and Iionlsa Tucker m 1925 
Sybil Ethel, d. of late Sir Stewart and of Lady 
Abram Reading , three s. two d. Edue 
BradQeld ; University College, Oxford 
Served European War In Mesopotamia , 
entered Political Dept , Government of India, 
1920; Political Agent, South Wasiristan, 
1924-28: Assistant Commissioner or Joint 
Deputy Commissioner, jMardan, 1928-81 , 
PMttical Agent, Kalakand, 1931-33 ; Counsellor 
British Legation, Kabul, 1983 PiMieotUms : 
Two Years In Kurdistan, 1921 ; few articles 
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in the Royal Oeograj^lcal and Royal C«Btnd 
Aslan Society Journals. BscreeHems ‘ tDunitB 
and shooting Address : Political D«p«rt> 
mont. Government of India, Oelht-Sinda. 
HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL B., ItB.B. 

r l9), M L A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 

Oct. 1898 Edue,: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commlssluner same year , elected 
Jr Vice President, 1911 wldch olflce he held 
till 1921 when ho was elected senior Vice- 
President W as tlrat non-offlolal President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Couned to which oAoe 
ho was elected In 1022. Member, l^eglsli^We 
Assembly, 1923-30, Director, The MtttUm 
India Insurance Co , Ltd and the Northern 
India Electrlt Supply Co , Ltd . M.lJi. 
(Punjab) and lion Minister for Education. 
Address Ihuijab Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 
HAYLES, ALFRED Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail, b, 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928 Edue London and Paris. Froe- 
lanoo Journalism, lymdon, till 1912; Joined 
staff of The Afodras Times, 1912; Asst. 
Editor, The Madrai Maxi, \ becoming 
Editor, 1928 Publications . " 10,000 Miles in 
Africa" Address. Hunnystde, White’s 
Road, Madras 


HENNESSY, Josblrvn, BA Hons (Oxon), 
(1924) Diploma with Distinction in Poli^oal 
Science and Economics (1925) (Oxon.) 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour (1987). 
Director of Public Information, Government 
of India since Sep 1987 b 17th November 
1902 , m Lora Frances, 2nd daugliter of the 
late Frederick Noel-Paton, 1 C S , Edsie 
Charterhouse, New College, Oxford Joined 
Reuters News Agency, London, 1931 ; Assis- 
tant Correspondent, Reuters Paris office 
(1982-85) , Chief Paris Correspondent, News 
Chronicle (London) 1985-87 , sent as Special 
Correspondent, Catalonian Revolution (II »W); 
Harr Plebiscite, 1036 . Spanish Civil War, 
1036, PuJbhcaJtions Articles in Sphece, 
Fortnightb/ Eetiew, The Times, News C'Are- 
nide Address Delhi— Simla 


ERAS, Henry, 8.J., M.A., Professor of 
IndiaD History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, Ht. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Hlstoncal 
Records Commission , Member of the Tntor- 
national Committee of Htstoricel Sdenon. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological In^tutfl, London, and of Acadeinta 
Espanola de la Hlstorla, Madrid correapottO- 
ing member, Institute Italian Per »1 medio 
Ed. Esfremo (Jrlonte, Rome b September 
11 1888 Edue Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland 
Ohio (USA) Professor of History, SaCTed 
Heart CoUegc (Barcelona) , Principal, Out 
S aviour's OoW. Saragossa (Spain). PubHtut- 
turns • History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vote The Conquest Of ttie 
Fort of Aslrgarh by Emperor Akbnr (aoa^- 
Ing to an eye-witness) (In Ind. Ant.) The 
City of JInjI at the end of the 16tii Century 
Ibid) Urn Portuguese Fort <A Baniakn 
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(tbid) The Earopean Prison of BadaeiTai 
Raya (IMd). Venkatapatirava 1 and iht 
PoTtUffUfBO (Journal of the Mythic Society), 
etc,, cic Address * St Xavlei'e College, 
Bombay. j 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon dle Sir OnriAM 
HUMKailc, K C S.I , Mlnt8t< r, CJo\t of Sind 
b January 187y Bdu'- Hhikarpur High 
School, J) J Sind College and (Jo>emment 
IjOw School, Ik)mbay Oradunfeln Arts and 
l^owof the Br)inbuy UnlvorBlty, and In legal 
practice for a c^mKldenible period In public 
life Hlnco 11)04 up to the present time, without 
any break Vlce-Pr(Jbldent of the Hydcraliad, 
Sind, Munhlpallty, and flrwt non-ofUciul 
President of tlie llyderalMid, hind. District 
J<ocal Boanl Entered the Bomlwy l/jgin- 
latlve ('ouncll In 1912, and waB a non- 
official member of that body till 1020 ! 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1021 to June 1928, throe times In 
suooeBBlon, was a Moniber of the Executive 
Council of n E the Governor of Bomliay 
1928tol9.')4 Was niBo Leader of the Bom- 
Iwiy Ijogifilatlve C-ouncll, and Vice-President 
of the Executive Connell of H E the Gover- 
nor of Bombay Deputed to the R/>uud 
Table ('onforonoo by the Government of India 
on two oocoNlons Member of the Council of 
State for six months hutisequently elected 
aa a Moinbor of Indian l/^glslative AsHciubly 
i*rwildont, Sind Advlsorv Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1938 Member. 
Sind IjCglHlativc Asscmldv and Ex-Chlef 
MlnWtcr Government of Sind Address Sea 
held Kotul, Karachi 

IIOGO, Sir Gilubrt Pttcairx. Kt , K C 8 I . 
M A. (Glasgow), I C.8 , Clilef Socretarv tr» 
the Government of Bengal and Secy , Home 
Dept, ft 2nd February 1884 m. Isobcl Bain , 
Bduc Glasgow High School and Glasgow ' 
University Appointed to tlic Indian Civil ' 
Service after examination of 1907, arrived 
28th November 1908 and served in East 
Bengal and Assam as Awdstanl Magistrate and 
OoUecior , Jt Mgte and Dy (X>llr Novr 
1914 , Vice-Chairman, Clilttagong Port Com- 
mrs , July 191ft , on Milltarv duty, Octr , 1917 
toJany 1918; Otfg Add] Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918* on Military duty, 
Aug. 1918 toJany 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte and Collr . April 1921 . Commr 
ofKxdse and Salt, Bengal, ^ptr 1023 , Offg 
Secy., Govt of Bengal, A I Dept and 
Director of Industries , April 1 928 , Seev 
€k)Vt of Bengal, Agril and Ind. and P. 
Depts., Novr 1028; AddI Secy to Govt of 
Bengal, Poll. Dept.. Octr 1932 ; Chief Secy to 
the Govt, of Bengal 1933 Temporary Mem - 1 
her, Executive OonnoU, Bengal, hi 1938 and 
again in 1937. Addre$$ * Writers’ Buildings, | 
Oaloutta. j 

lOLLlNS, SufirgL Thomas, C.LK (1931),, 
Inspeotor-Geneml of Police, U.P ft. October; 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d, of T. 
Shellleld, Esq., Montenocte, Ocwk, Irish Free 
Btatethreed.Sdue. : Queen’s University, Oork. 
Joined Indian Polloe, 1902 as Asst. Supdt. 
of Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Bupdt. of Polloe ; Asst, to D.I.G., 
C.I.D. and msonal Assistant to I.O ; Second- 


ed to Tonk Bute, Bajpntana, as I Q Police, 
1916-18, Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1926, DIO. I. Range U.P, 1928-1930, 
DIG, C I D , UP., 1930-31 ; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1931, 
appointor! Director General of Police and Jallw 
H E H Tlie Nimm’sDoralnlone.HvdcralMvd, 
July 1936 Degree of Honour, Urdu, High 
I’rofldency Hindi, Police Medal, 1918 
PtiUiratums • Tonk State Police Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme , Tonk State Polh-c Manual, 
Tonk Shxtc Criminal and Civil (k)urt Manual, 
the Criminal Tribes of the U.P. Address, 
H\d«rJil»ad Dcciun 

nUBlHCK, If K., Slu John Apsten 
M A (Cantab ) , C S I (19.13) . K C S. I 
(1938) , First Governor of Urissa. ft 
J7 )Vb 187.8 m Bridget Allngton 
Il/)vds Educ Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge Asst Magte 
and Collector and Scttle- 
iiicnl Olllccr in Bengal , 

Scltlcmcnt omi*rr. 1909 
loliit Magistrate and 
Deputy Collr , 1910 , trans- 
fcrrcHl to Bllmr ami Orissa, 

1912, bccrciary to Bonnl of 
Revenue. 1 9! 3 tt m|v>rnrilv 
cmplovid by Bcvcnuc and 
Matlsthw Dept , India 
Oflice 1915, MugHtrnte and 
Collector, lUlo served 
under Govt of India, Army Department. 

1918. OfTg Secretary to Govt of lUhar and 
OrifMa. Revenue Departmt nt, 1919. confirmed, 

1919, Director of land Records. 192.1, Offg 
Commissioner, 1025, conHrmid 1928 Offg 
MemlH'r, Board of Revenue, 19 52 , Tempomrv 
MeinlH'r, Governor’s l-vcentiv e Council, Hlhar 
andOrDna, 1033 and again 1934 Confirmed, 
1931, v’arat4Ml February 1938 . Governor of 

‘ Orlsna, April 1936 Address Governor's 

' Cnmp, OrlBsa 

HUDSON, SIR LrsLiE Sewkli, Kt , Member, 
Ix*glBlallvc Assemblv from Sept 1932 ft 25 
Nov 1872. Edue Christ’s Hospital Joined 
P A O 9 N Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their BomW Office. 1894 , 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Anstralia, returning to Bombay, 19l6 Joined 
Messrs Macklnnon Mackcnxle A Co , October 
1916 Deputy Clialrmau, Bombay Cliamber 

of Comroeree, 1923-24, President. 1924-25, 

1927-28 Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-28, 1027-28 . Member. Legislative 
Aasemblv, 1932-38 Member, Centnu Legis- 
lative Assemblv, 1932-38 , was one of 
India’s Representatives at the Coronation 
of Their Maiesties King George VI and 
Queen Ellxabcth Address : P. O. Box 122, 
Bombay. 

HUSAIN, DR. iQBAt, MLA . B L.. Ph D, 
Assistant Professor of Persian, Patna CoUege 
ft 22 November 1901 ; m. Fakhnmnku, d. of 
Mr Reyasut Husain, Barrister-at-Lsw, Educ * 
Patna and Law Colleges, Patna, University 
Prixeman. (Jold medalist and Reaearcfa sehc^r 
first Ph 1> of Patna Univerrity Entered 
Bihar and Orisa Educational Bervioe, 1936, 
Lecturer to Persian, Ravanalnw College. 
Cuttack. 103'»-38. PuNie s dim s s : •* The Early 
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Persian PoetH of India ” and the “Tuhla-i-i 
Sami** Addrtu Patua College. BanklporeJ 
Patna. I 

UUSAIK, Syed Abbas, Principal Librarian of I 
the Sute Library, HTdcrabad b 1884, Eiiue I 
Nlxam’s College, Hvderabad Deccan, IMlegate } 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, \ 
Delegate to the All Indian IdbrarlcH-Con- 
ference at Madras, 1928 Pvbluxaton* A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books In the 
State Library Addrm. The State LIUrar\.l 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 1 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahheo, Kawar amir JuNoj 
Bahadur, M A , (1890) , B L , (1889), LL D , - 
(1924),C8I,(1911). Nuwal), (1917), K C I K,! 
(1922) , PpshI Minist«T, ( « . Minister to H K J£ > 
the Nlxamfroni 1915 to 1995 b 11 Aug 186,1 ' 
m Fatima Lady Arnln Jung. 1907 Has flji .*)</ j 
Edw Christian College and Presidency Od 
lege, Madras, Covernor’s Scholar . High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr 
and Magistrate, 18(K)-n2 , 8«'cretarv tO| 

the Nizam, 1893 Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895, Chief Secretarv to Niram’s flovt , 1905 
Pvhlxeationt ** Notes on Islam articles 
In Periodicals One of IDd^ruliad deb gates 
to the First Hound Table Conference la.SO-Tl 
Member of the Hoo'bic Saefl Khan C-onunlttee 
since 1904 Addretn Amin Mtinzll, Said bad 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

HYDARI, Sir Akbak. Nawab Hyder Naua/; 
Jusa Bahadur, Kr.cr 192«, PC (luio) i 
President H B. H the Nlram's Lxecutlve I 
Council (1987) Honorary LbD (Ostnaniu 
and MAdras), PreAldeot. U E H. the 
NlMm’s Couudl. b 8 Novr ]869.m A menu I 
NaJmoddtQ T^abjl , four « two d Kduc at t 
Bt Xavisv** College, Bomliav , joined Indian 
Finance Department, 1888 , Assistant Accoun- 
tant General, U P , 1890 , Deputy A< countant 
General, Bombay, 1897, Madras, 1900, Exa- 
miner, Government Pi css Accounts, 1901, 
Comptroller, India Trwisurles, 1903 , lent as 
Accountant General, Hjderab^ State, 1905, 
I'Tnancial Secretary, 1907 , Secretary U) 
Government, Home Deportment (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc), 1911, in 
addition Acting D}r«*ctor- General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919, Accountant-General, 
Bomba> , 1920 , Finance and Hallway Member, 
Hyderabatl State Executive Coiindl, 1921 , 
Director of Several Joint Stock Comnanles , 
Fellow of Bombay, Dacca, Allgarb Muslim 
and Osmanla uuivcrslties , Chalruian, In- 
formal Committee of Indian State Ministers , 
Leader of Hyderabad Delegation to the throe 
Round Table Conferences In Ixmdon 
PublicatioM Hyderabad State Budgets 
and Educational Addresses Addrett 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

HYDARI, Muhammad Saleh Akbar, (Son of 
Rt. Hon'ble Nawab Slr^ikbar Uydari), ICS. 
C I E , 1935, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of labour b 12tb 
October 1894 vt to Slgrld, daughter of 
Westllng, Pltea, Sweden. Edue. at 
Bmnbay UnJvenlty ; Balliol College, Oxford 
Officer, Ira^as Pretldency, 1020-23 , 
Under Secretary, Development Departinent, 
Government erf Madras, 1923 , Under-Sccre- 
taiy to the Qovemmeut of India, Department 


of jhklucation, IlealUt and ].auds, 1924; 
Agent of the Government of India In Ceylon, 
1927-29 , Secreta^ to the Imperial Counell 
of Agricultural Resi'nrch, 1920-31 ; Joint 
Secretary to tlie Indian States Delegation to 
the Indian Round '{'able ('ouferenoe, London, 
Set Olid Session 1931, Advisor to Delation 
from llyderaluid ( 1 ) 0011111 ) to the Indian 
Bound Table Conlereiiee, London, and Joint 
P irliaiuentary CummltU'e on Indian Con* 
Ktitiitioual Reforms, Third SuMlon, 1982-84; 
Joint Soin'tary to Uie Government of India, 
Deiuirtment of Education, Health and Iginda, 
19J4 38 , SiHreUirv to the Government of 
ludhi, Depurtment of labour, 1938 AiidrsM ; 
8. King Giorge’s Avenue, New Delhi; Green- 
wood Court, Kimta 

It H VLKABANJI SilRJMANT NaRAYAN RaO 
H\i«asa)irii, GuoRi'ADM of lohalkaraujl, b. 
in 1870 AiiopU^d to the Qadl in 1870 and 
iu vested with (towers In 
1892 Edur Rajaram 
College, KolhapiU' and 
I IphliiHtoue and law 
( ollege, HoniLiy \h a 
i'irst ( lass Munlar la the 
Denau represi'iiU'd tlio 
Sardars In the Bomimy 
LegtsUtive ( oiincil for 12 
years wltli t onspleuoiis 
ability During the 40 
>e.irs of ids Illustrious 
rule, varlouM refonna have 
been Introdined in the State chief among them 
indng free Primary ICducutlon, Co-operative 
Societies, rural uplift, cuvouragement to 
power looms and other Industries and promo- 
tion of higher cKlucatiun by several endow- 
iiK nts and free gifts Hu has travelled far and 
widi' and vlsItM England and the Couttneut 
tUrlu* Addreta ‘ icliulkuranjl (Deccan) 

ICHALKARANJt HhuIMANT H H OAWOABAI 
MAiSAtiMR Rasihahku of Is the talented 
ronsort of the ( hiefsuhel) to whom she has 
been a co-partner in life in the fullest sense, 
of the term. She is an 
(Hliicated lady with a 
religious turn of nilud 
and Is cndoweil with sueli 
quailties of bruid and heart 
that go to make home life 
liappy In her the Chlef- 
saiieb has a staunch and 
Blnwre adviser In all 
matters that ooncem the 
social and edoeational 
welfare of his subjects. 
The Ranisaheb takes a 
very keen interest in the uplift of her sex, and 
her strong sdvocacy for female education 
In the Jagir knows no bonods in his first 
tour iu Europe, she had aeTomitfiuled tlie 
Chlefsaheb and while there luul made a large 
number of friends. The (Chlefsaheb has con- 
structed and donated a Library at Ajra and « 
ladies' Clnb at Iclialkaranji both of which are 
named after her She luis spent a oonskl«r* 
able amount from her private purse to extend 
the Ghat on the river Panchaganga at Ichal* 
karaojl. She has been ably managing the 
Klrnsgi Department of the Jagir for over 
25 yean. 
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IKAif, Sted KAQtn, B.A (Hem* ) (Cantab ), ) UnKersIty, and of the Benares Hindu tTnlver- 
Barrieater, Bep^y President, BUiar Leg - 1 slty ; President, Kayaatha-Pathshala. AUaba* 
Ckmncil 6. SOln Angnst 1902 , IBduc * Oxford i bad, 1926-29 , was Joint Secretary of Orosth- 


Preparatory School, Leighton Park Publh 
School, Beading Manchester University and 
Cambridge University Member, Silver and 
Gold Medalist of Boyal Life Saving Society . 
member of Bihar I^eg ('ouncil and Depot \ 
President , Secretary. A I L T A (BUiar ami 
Orissa) , (me of the leading er lawyers in 


waite Girls' College, Allahabad ; Hon 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, 
AUahahad, wasHon Secretary, U P Industrial 
Conferenoe, Poliijtal and Social Conferences, 
some time Mcmi'er, AU-India Congress Com- 
mittee • was Prefei(lent, U. P Political and 
Social Conf('reo(Mtt , Hon Secretary. Reoeptiem 


Patna High Court; travelled nearly all ov(r Committee, Indian Katkmal Congress, 1910, 


Near East and Egypt , i^rfonnod 
[ In 1935 AddrcM Patna. (Bihar) | 


INDOllE The Maharaja Holkar of Uls High- ^peec 
ness Maharsjadhlrai KaJ Bajeshwar Sawal ^]^b 
Shreo leshwaut llao Holkar Bahadur, A<fdr 
OCIE 1935 * 6.1908 Aciesslon 1026 In u p 
vested with Powers 1930 tn 1924 with San 


I^resident of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad Harijau Sevak San(di . 
went to Europe lour tinieH and delivered 


speeches and wrote in the press on India 
Club hationsi Liberal Club, Ix>udon 
Addretts 6, Ediuondstone Boad, Allahabad. 


yogltabul (who d nth July 1937) daughter , j^DITAV, Bhaskareao VITHOJIRAO, MJt., 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) , lL B. 6 Jlay 1867 w. Bbaglrathlbal 


Educated in England 1020-23 and again at I 
Christ Church, Oxford. 1926-29 Daugltier 
Artnoem Ushodevi Holkar, horn 1933 j 
Address * Indore, Central India 
XSHWAEDA8 LruHuiDAS, Sm, Kt., J P 
Merchant and lAindlord, Hon Presidency 
Mi^trate, ex-SherllT of Bombay (1924-26), 
aod President of his own (omumnity. Kat*oli 

Baula t asU 6 In 1872. 

E</u<' St .\a\ici 's High 
Sihool. Itombav a 

Momla r of the Itombav 
Mnnioli<.il Coi jwatlou slu< t 
manv .veais HU com | 
meidal u(tlvltle<! may bi | 
estimated by his presence on ' 
the lUicctoiuto of several, 
well-known Coiuiianios - ‘ 
The 1‘urt ( aiming and Land 
Improvenient Co. Ltd. 

The Sassoon and AUlum e 
811k Mill Co , I td , The b S A W. Co , Ltd . 
The New Union Mills Ltd , Tlio Khandala 
l^nav ala Electric Supplying (’’o , ThePauvtl 
Toluka Electric Supply and Development Co 
The hlnsik-Deulali Electric Supply t'o , Ltd, 
Tlw Neptune Assurance Co, Ltd H< 
is Presklont of the ilauagimr Council of 
Hlr Harktsomias Narotamdas Hospital, is a I 
Trustee of peachy Phlivgou Sanitarium for 
women and diildren at Nasik Trustee and 
a Member of the Mauaglug Committee of the 
Lady Nortlicote Hindu Orphanage and the 
Board of David Sassoon l^ustrial School. 
Member of the Board of G, T Hospital Nursing 
Association He served on the Conuutttec 
of Uie Hon. Presklenoy MagWtratee for a 
number of years and was its Inesident (1927- 
S8); as a Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, he represented the Chamber on the 
Bombay Corporation and Port Trust for 
several years Kniglited 23rd June 1986 
Address. Garden View, 19, Hughes Boad. 
Bombay. 

ISWAR SARAN, MrKSHi, B.A. (AUahabad), 
Advocate, AUaliabad HUm Court. 6. 20 Aug 
1874. m. Srlmati Mukhranl Devi. Edw Church 
Mlaskm High School and Jubilee Hi^ School, 
Gorakhpur, U. P and Muir CentrS^CoU^, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third Legidatxve 
Aaaembly, and also from January 1935 SoMarch 
1985, a member of the Court of Allahabad 


LLB. 6 May 1867 w. Bbagirathlbal 
Edue WUaon Colluge, Elphinstone College, 
and Government Law SchooL Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue 
Member Started the Maratha Educaikmal 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movemcDt In 1911, and has b^n 
In the Non- Brahmin movement In the Pre- 
fiidcncy from Its inception Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities Ivefore the Joint Parliamentary 
Committro In England in 1919, was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923, Minister of EducaGon 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
193U Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency , President of the 
Satyashodbak Samaj, 1920-80 Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly. 1030-34 , 
Delegate to Round Table Conf . 1980-81 , 
Director, of several Llmitc<i Concerns, 
.Tudge of the Supreme Court, Kolhapur 
AddrrJts Sliahnpuri, Kolhapur and" Aram,” 
Dongrl, Bomljay 9 

JAFRI, Dr S N a , B a , Khan Bahadpb 
(1935), Bar-AT-Law, MRAS (London). 
Gold Medalist and Life Member of Inter- 
national Historical Society of France ; 6 

1867 Graduated with distinctiou from 
Allahabad University in 1906 Called to 
the Bar from the Uon’ble Socletv of Gray’s 
Inn, i^ondon, in 1929 Some time Rceearch 
Scholar in EconomiGs at the Dmdon School 
of Econoralca, LL D of Kansas, USA. 
Member of U P. Civil Service Worked as 
Census Officer, Special lAind Actiulsition 
Officer. Naxul Officer, Nazul Survey Officer, 
Election Officer, and Income-Tax Offic<ff in 
U P Was on special duty as Recruiting 
Officer diuing the War ; Wended as Provincial 
Publicity Officer to U P Government , Was 
on special duty as Provincial Publicity Officer 
in the Behar Province in connectioD witii 
Earthquake Relief Measures, icur spenaUv 
dsputed to QusUa to oroonue BaHhguakt 
publicity; teas Oepu^ Direeior of PuU*^ 
Ir^/ormatum. OoremmetU of Indta for nearly 
6 gears during wAuA poriod ojkiofad fAree 
(iow as Dureetor for a total pertod of about 14 
uumtbs «n 1984, 1935 oful 1937, and mu 
Additional Director of PnhUc Information, 
Juiy-October. 1987; TUlss A JOseoratkm: 
Ekan Bahadur amt EW Sihat JubOss amd 
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Coronatum tnedaU Publication* , 1 
and Statu* of Landlords and Tcxurnts In the 
U F . S An Introduction to the Aasewiment 
of Income-Tax, 3 Flashllghta on Islam 
(iftiff/wA), 4 t’onstltutional Series (a) Ftderal 
India, (6) Evwpfan ('onHttuhong, (e) Avt^ricttn 
CoHttxtHtiont 5 ('onitnuiilHin, etc iVrtiu) 
Address Home l>ept , (]o\ornineiit or India, 
Simla & ?{ew Delhi 

JAIKT, SllANTiriUKAP, I» So , i 1912 ^ailbal>B<i 
In the r 1* studied Jain wTiptiires and 
theology under the guidance of competent 
tutors Lduc Deiuires Hindu I'nl^irslt} 
and Agra Dnlversitv m 
April 1931 Shriinati hams, 
the only eidld of Seth 
Kanikrishna Dalnila Join- 
ed JlohtSH Industries Ltd , 
as Managing DlrecUn* and 
lias been mainly resnonalbh 
for adding three units, trij , 
H 500 ton cement factory, u 
20 ton i>it|>cr mill and u 
chemical jdant W ns olwl 
etl Xdre< U>r, l^ell^t^^^e Bank 
of India, In the year tin 
Ile«.*r>e linnk wan Inaugurated Ho Is also 
one of tho Mamiuhig Idrootors of all the 
compaukw of tho Dalmla group A keen 
student of so<*l(»logy, e(Ouomies und t\itant« 
Has twowms Asliok ami Alt»k ILdddes 
Biding, '1 eimls ami collediou of Matisths 
Addresit Daimlutuignr 

JAlPUR—LtPTMV HJS HUillMtMS SAIUM\l)-l 
HaJAUAi Himxstan Baj Butsout sioii 
MAHARAJtimiluiA SIUHANVAI MAN MNUH. 
BaHADUK Hi I • Maharaja of Jnlnur 
(BaJpuLma) Thirty-ninth ruler of tho liidiun 
State of Jaipur (Area IS dS2 So nilhs* , 
Population 2fl.il, TT.’i, Kevenu* Ks 1,3'> (Xi.OOO) 
and head of the Kaehhwuha dan oi Ilajputs, 
which is Uesceud<‘<l fntui Kush, sou of Itaiiui, 
King of A>odhyA (the moiicrii Oudh) and tlx 
great epie hero tif the Bania\an h 2lHt 
August, 1011 Adopted sou of His late 
Hl^mesH, Jdeut -General Malmraja Sir Sawal 
Madlio Singh Bahadur, (iCSl. U 0 1 K . 
G 0 V 0 , G B L , whom he su< ecedetl on tl»e 
7th Septuiiticr. 1922 Assumed full Jlullrig 
Powers 14th March 19.H Kdur Ma>o 
College, Ajmer, and tim Koyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich Appoint*^ Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army, T>th April 
1981 Promoted to the rank of Honorary 
Captain, 1st Jannanr 19J4 (Jreated G C 1 L . 
8ra June 1035 KotlUed to a permanent 
Salute of 17 guns and to a local Salute of 19 
Is Chief Commandant of Urn Jaipur Army and 
Colonel Commandant of the Sawal Man 
Gniu^, Jaipur Member of the Chamber of 
Prinees in his own right ; heredltaiy member 
of the Court of the Benares Hindu University 
and Vice-President of the Woriclng Committee 
of the Mayo College Ajmer. Patron. Indian 
Gymkhana dub, Loudon, National Hone 
Breeding and Show Society, Delhi, Rajjratana 
(ticket dub, Ajmer, Aero dnb of India and 
Burmab, and Jaipur Flying dnb m. first 
the sister of Ueui -Colonel His Higtmeas Sir 
Umed Stn^ Bahadur. OC8L, O.CXB, 
K.C y O., Ifsharaja of Jodbpnr, on 30th 
January, 1924, mid secondly, d of BLis late 
late Hif^caB Sir Bumm Singh, Maharaja of 



j Jodhpur, on 24th April 1982 Imteit • One 
daughter and three sons. JiixcmaHonn : Polo, 
and big aud small game nhootiug His 
' irigluicss la a fhmous polo jdayer. In 1983 
His llighuess took his Polo !Dum to England, 
where It achieved oxocptiunul snocoss setting 
up a record by einidug all own toumamonts. 
Adfirrgti Tl»e Palace, Jaipur, Kojputana, 
India Clufie Uurlingham, Boshampton. 
Marlborough , Jaipur (Jaipur) ; Ootacaraund 
(Nllglrls) and Jcxliipur Fljdng, Jodhpur 
JAl.lMSINGH MANOHAKSINUH THAXOBk, 
landlord of Balrampur U. P , and Bombay 
Bom 3(rthScptnml>erlK79at Slrur. Educated 
‘ in Itegimcntal Scliuol. Served in Poona 
Horse from Jnl> 1900 to 
September 1909 Got dli- 
» lunged at pt'rsonal request 
and startiHl imicpenricnt 
buHiiuAH and Army Con- 
tra<t work Owns lot of 
prfiperiv and imildhtgs. 

Knilt and endowed a costly 
Dluiramsnla for the poor 
at Kitedgaum, Poona 
Dirttrhf iTesidont (»f the 
me* Hug of the Marstluis 
held on the octasion of 
the AnnlMTHar> of the liit»' Bhahu Chttatra- 
pati MaluiriiJ (»f KiilJuipnr (1923-25}. 
Kleeted I'n sldent of (he lUiput Kshairi Sabha, 
his own <^»mmunity, J92fl-28 llcndered 
xalnaido Ivlp to iiH wltlumt distinction of 
cjiKie iluring the serious rommuxiu) riots of 
1929 and 19 12 Accorded a noeption to 
aM B O B , } OB and the Poona Horse on 
Itf nturn to Poona, Its original Home In 
No\ 30 afUr 30 years. While going and 
coming right royally treated tho Offleors 
and ullu'r ranks oftlu) Indian and Burtneae 
Coronation ('onllngctits to a toa-paiiy 
at Alcxaixlra Docks on 12-4-1937. Pays 
Its l.'.,000 annually as proja-rty tax to the 
Mtud(ipallt> and Guvernment. EecreaKong . 
Tennis, ilidlug, Bwlmmlng and bbootlug. 
Addre»$ ' (Thunam Lane, B^bay 
JAMES. FukdkRIOK BRNBST, M.A , 0 B.B. 
(191$), Chevalier de Tordro de Loopold (1920) , 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Tliaokrab 
(1919). Kduc: Leeds and I*ondun University 
War cervlcc, 1914-2(1 General Secretary, 
Y M C.A Calcutta, 1920 , Member, Bengal 
Legislative (JouncU, and Whip of KurooMU 
tJfoup, 1924-29, vlslDii Persia rt Welfars 
British Employees, A P.O C , 1924 , President, 
Calcutta Jtotary Chib, 1925-28 , visited 
Java rs. Estahlisbmcnt of BtudentH Hostel, 
1927 , Political Secretary, U.P.A.B.L, 1929 ; 
Member, Madras I,egisiative OouncU, Madras 
Corporation , Senate Madras University ; 
Madras Retrenchment Committee, 1981 ; 
Madras Frunchise Committee, and P.W.D. 
Reorganisation Committee, 1982; Member, 
I,eghuatlve Assembly from 1932. Wldp of 
European Group, 1932-37. Chief «ttiie«l 
for European Association before Joint 
Porllamenuu'y Select Committee, 1933 ; 
Member, Standing Emigration and BaUway 
Finance Committee, lA^latlve AssemUy: 
Founder of Indian Institute of International 
Affairs, and first Govetnm’ of Rotary Clubs In 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Ad^ett ’ IHmHm 
anb, Madras. 
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JAHBS.Majob-Qbnskal S1j;( Willlui )£krx abd, 
KT., 1926; O.B. (1018) ; O.I.B. (1912) , M.V.O. 
(1011) e.«. of the Late William Jameo. 42Qd 
Boyai Hlftli^nderii, The Black Watch, and 
of OUerbuTD Tower Northumberland 
h. 8 Feb. 1866. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d 
of late William Ulnto of Tlngrl Estate, Assam 
two i. Edue : U. 8. (College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission In 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1886, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff appointments in India, A. Q. 
H. Q., Coronation Durbar, 1011 : D. A & Q 
M. 0. Corps, France, 1014-15 ; Brig -General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel Temp Q M O , India 

1016-17 ; Hajor-Qcueral, Administration 
Southern Command, 1917-10, Commanding, 
Bombay District. 1019-22 ; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1022-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
8how Society of India, 1023 and Fxlttor, 
"Horse Breeding," 1025-1935 Addreu 
C/o Messrs Orindiuy Co , Ltd , Bombay. 

JAMIAT EAT, DtWAX RAI Bahadcr. C T E , 
DtWAX Bahadur, Kaisar-i-tl Ind Gold 
Medal, 1930. Barto Gold Modal, 1035 
b. 1801, m 1891 Edtie. . Bhown Koliat, 
and Gujarat Ent Govt Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Olfioo with Ivuram 
F. F., 1880 : accompanied Afghan Boundar> 
Commission, 1885-1886 ; special Hut) 
boundary settlement of Lagharl Ibirkhan, 
1807 : Asst to the Sui)erlutendcnt of 
Gasettoers of Baluchistan, 1002-19^, 
services aoknowiedged by Got of India ^n 
special duty in connection wltiv revision of 
Sitablishments. 1910; Asst to Suj^t. of 
Oenius Operations, BaloohJstan, 1010-11, 
Ex. Asst. Ciomrasr., 1002 , Settlement Officer, 
Balnohittan, 1012, Provincial Superln- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1020-22, 
Patron. Hindu Panchayat , and S. D. Sabba. 
One of the founders and patrons of Browne 
Oimikhana and of Sandeman Library and 
ex, V.O., Quetta Municipality Member of 
the S.P C A., and Member, Reserve Trust 
Board, l^thquake Relief, Quetta. PtMtea- 
Uont: Quetta Municipal Manual; History 
of Freemasonry in Quern , Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Bakkhan; Notes 
on various subjects. Manual of Customary 
l^aw for Baluchistan. AddfM ' Ouetta 


tary of the Girl Guides Movement and has 
been chosen as Vice-President and Patron of 
the Poona Sevosadan Society and Patron of 
Shikahan Prasarak Mandall of Poona She D 
a great lover of fine arts and was awarded Gold 
Medal in Mysore Dosara Exhibition in 1935 
for picture Einbr6id(^ Addrw. Vljaya 
Mansion, Shahuptirl, Kolhapur 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR, Major-Gbnfral 
H H S H R E B Maharaja Harisinqhji 
Bahadur, Ixdar Mauindar, Sipar-i-Saltauat- 
i-Iijgllahia, Maharaja of GOST (1933), 
GCIE. (1920), KCI.E (1913), KCVO 
(1022) , Hou LL D Punjab , Salute 21 
Guns . Son of late General Raja Amarslugbji 
b 1805 . s in 1925 his uncle, Lt -OenI H H 
Sliree Maliaraja Pratapslnghjt Bahadur , 
Educ ‘ at Mayo College, AJmero, and the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Don. Heir 
Apparent, Shree YnvaraJ Karansinghji, b at 
Cannes S France, 0 Mar. 1081 Addrea 
Jammu Tawi and Srinagar, (Kashmir). 

JAM8HED NU88ERWANJI. Merchant, b 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914-1084 , Prudent of 
Municipality, 1022-38 ; Mayor, Karacol, 
1933-34 ; Provincial Commissioner of 
Scouts In Sind, Chairman, Buyer's and Shlp- 
pei's Clmnibor, President, Karachi Health 
Association . President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry . 
Meml>«r, Sind L^dslative Assembly 
l'HHvcxU\ont Karachi Municipality as at 
present and its future and reconstruction of 
Civic Life Addreic Bonus Road, Kara<^l 


i AMKHANDl I/ADV Rauauaisaheh Patwar- 
DUAX Dowaqkr Ranisahkh uf Jamruandi 
6, 1806, was married to Capt Sir Pnrasliaraiu 
Bhausaheb Patwardbau, 

K C.I.E.. : 

saheb of Jamkhandi, in 
1908. EductUum ]ni-j 
vately. In the absence oil 
her huaband on active | 
service in tJie Great War| 
slio managed State affairs J 
A cry ably. After that 
death of her husband in' 
1024, she carried on the 
administration of tlte 
State in the minority 
period as Rani Regent. She takes partienlar 
interest In sooial, mmral and educatk^ uplift 
of womeu lu India. She is the District Score- 1 



J\NJIR\. IJ H. Rauia Sultana Jehan 
Broum Saiikba of Jaujiru She Is the 
daughter of H H. The Nawab Saheb, Jaora 
m to H U the Nawab Saheb, Janjlra 
In November 1033 Has two daughters 
Educ I'rivately Knows English, Persian 
and I'rdu and is well versed in music and 
other fine arts Address, Janjira — Murud 
JANJIRA H H. Lady Kulsum Bkoum 
Dowager Begum Sahbba of Janjira b. 6th 
January 1807 m in 1013 Has only one 
Hon, H H the present Nawab Saheb of Janjira 
Knows Urdu, Kn gHnii and Marathi, which is 
the court language of the State, is a keen 
sportswoman andi is well versed in many 
other aooomplisiunents suited to her exalted 
position in life During the R^ency period 
of about 10 to 11 years after the sad demise 
of H H Uie late Nawab Saheb, she carried on 
the administration of the State most ably and 
creditably Address Jacdiia — Murud 

the late J^a-jJARMANI DAS, Dewam, OB.E., Military 
Secretary to H. H. of Patiala; b. 4 Septem- 
ber 1803. Sultanpur, ^puzthala State 
Edue at the Punjab Oxford, and Sorbon- 
ne (France) Universities ; m to d. of Mr. Shl\ 
of Lahore. Attended the League of 
NaUons at Geneva, 1026, 1927 and 1020 
as a Member of Indisn Delegation , adviser 
to the Princes’ Delegation at the first 
Round Table Conference in 1090 and a Del- 
egate to the second Boniid Table Conference, 
1931. Rettied from Eapnrthala State service 
^1983 ; Holds First daas Order of Nishan- 
I-lfitkhar of Kaporthala State. Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneor (Fnmee), Star of Military 
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Merit of Spain, Hla Mnicaty’t Silver JoWlee 
Medal, etc., Awirded title of Dewan and 
honorary mUltarv rank of Captain from 
H. H the Maharaja DhlraJ of Patiala In 1937. 
Addtett Patiala 

JAVTiE, Morrshwar Chintama-^, T»r.. J p. 
and Hon PresWenev Miplstrate alnce 1912 1 
h 12 Oct 1880 m Mias Monre Educ 
Elphlnstone and Ar\'an Kdiicatlon Societ\'al 
Hl^h Schools , studied la Aryan Medical 1 
School of Bombav and was a casual student | 
of Grant Medical CoHece, Bomba> Private t 
medical practitioner for over .10 years. I 
Elected (Vmuclllor, Bombay Municii)al Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 rc-ciecte«l at 
subsequent general elections , Chairman, ; 
Standing Oommltt/ce of the Corporation,! 
1922-23, Chairman, Schools Coiumitte<‘. I 
1922. ntalrman, Mcdital Ucllef and Ihibllrl 
Health Onnmlttcc. 1929-30 . Cliairinnn <d the' 
Improvements Committee. 192t»-30, Mayor' 
of Ilombay April 1931-1934 Addrrn Mayor' 
Building, Opposite B B A C I. Ballwa'v 1 
Station, Dodar, Bombay 14 

JAYAKAR, Thk Rt Uos’Hit M r K r M) 
RAMRAO, M a , Lh B Bjir iit-lAW, P C , 
Member, Judicial t’omuilttce of the Privy 
Council, London Ednc at Bombay Bnlver- 
«lty , practised as a banister In Boml>ay 
High Court , took to public life In lOld , 
clwtcd to Bombay Legls Council In 192.1 
and was leader of the Swaraj Party in Bombay 
Council until his resignation after the meeting 
of the Congress In 1926 Entered Ix-glslatlvc 
Assembly as a rcprescntatlvo of Bombay (Mty 
in 1926, contlniKHl a member thereof till 1910 
Beputv leader of the Nationalist I’artv theri 
from 1927 to 1930 March Leader of the 

Opposition In 1910 Simla session, was n 
delegate to the Indian Round Table < <mfprenr e 
in I/Ondon and member of Pedcral Stnietnre 
(’ommlttee, Meralter, Indian Belcgatloii 
Co-operating with the Joint Parliamentarv 
< ommltU'f on the W'hite I’aper Api>olnte<l 
Judge of the Federal Court. India from 
October 1937 Appointed Meml^er of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
January 1939 publtrattotui Kdlhsl a 
iKwkon Ve<ianta Plillosopbv In 1924 Addren* 
Winter Road, Malalair 111)1, Bombay 
JAYANTI JUmatta Partulu, B A , B.L 
6. Aug. 1861. Edue at RaJahmaudry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Beptt In Madras 
Presidency and retd as let Grade Bepy 
Collr., 1917 , acted as Presidency Magistrate i 
for three years. Eg-Member, Legisla’ 
tlve Assembly. PuUieaitons ’ A defence of ; 
literary Teluga and several articles on i 
Hterature, history and archaeology Also \ 
translations of the Sanskrit drama | 
Uttaramma-ClutrUam, Aroamka BLavyam and 
Champu Ramayasam. Editor of the Suryaraya 
Tehign Lexicon being pnblislied by the 
Telegu Academy and also Volume IX of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government of India) , Chairman of the 
Senate of the Telegu Academy (Andhra SohHya 
Farlshat) Addretx Muktlsvaram , Bast 
Godavri Dlst j 

XEELAHI, Xhak Sabsb Dr. Haji Stsp Abx>vi. j 
Kbadsr Sahib, Ex-Hember, Legislative I 
Anembly and retired Medical OlBoer and 
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Snperlntiendent o! Diatsiot Jail. 6, July IWt ; 
HI. d. of Bubadar Halor Yaeoob IKhan Buhftb 
Sirdar Bahadur Edue: at Saint thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Member, CantoninenI 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, dlsMlet 
V)oard for 12 years of which for 8 years was 
Vice-President and Hon Magte. Addrm : 
Saint Thomas Mount, Madras 

rEEJLKBHOY, Sir Jnmsetjee, eU» Bart,, J P„ 
iOth May 1909. « ot Sir Jamsetjoo Jojee- 
bhoy, 6th Bart , K C S.I ; Succeeded hli 
i'nther In 1931. Edtte . Catliodral and John 
t'onnon Hlith School, Bombay, and at OonvlUe 
A C«lu'< ( ollege. Cambridge Member of the 
ItomiHiv MiiniQl}>a] Corporation In 1934; Rn- 
< l< vied, 1U3:> , J. P . 1934 ; Hon Presldenoy 
Mugixtmtc, 1935,l>lsirlrt Scout Oomralssioner 
liomlxiv City, 19.14 and l*rovlnnla) Scout 
i oiumi Hit loner, Bombay Presldenoy, 1937. 
organUed Indian Progr<‘sslve Group, 1086, 
and Its priiHont Chairman; Ohalrman 
of the Board of Trustees of Sir J. J. 
Parsee Benevolent Institution, Sir J. J. 

I liarltv Funds, N M Wadla Charities, The 
Bomhuy Plnjrapole (an asvlnm for old and 
disabled animals) etc Trustee Sir J. J. 
School of Art, David Sassoon Industrial 
School, etc , and lUreotOT of several .Tolnt 
stock tkjmpanles Clubs. — Wllllngdon, Rotary, 
Rl|)on, Cri< ket Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Club, etc. Adtirt$$ Masngon Caistle, 
Bombav, Fountain Hall, Poona. 

Jr.HANOIR, OowAWi. SIR (Bart.). MA (f^am- 
bridge). K C I K (1927), C I K (1920), O.B.E., 
M L A . i) February 1879 ; m HIrabal, 
Kabbr l-Hlnd (Gold Medal), M B E , Edw : 
St Xavier's College, Bombay, and at St 
.luhn’s Colle({e, Cambridge Member of the 
Boml^av Corporation from 1904-1021 ; Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee, 1014-1916 , 
ITesIdent, Bombav Munlcl[>al Corporation, 
1919-1920, jIon(»rary Secretary, War Loan 
i:oramltlce, 1917-1918, Member of the 
I^egislatlve Council, Acting Member of the 
Executive Council Government of Bombay, 
1921-1922 , and 1923-192H. Elected Member, 
j/cglslatlvc Assembly for the City of Bombay, 
1930, Delegate to the Round Table Con- 
ference, 19!10, 1931, 1982, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1938 , 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Cotiferonce. 
Ix>n(r(m, 1985, representing the Central 
Ixigislature , President, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1036 , one of India's 
representative at the Coronation, I/ondon, 
1987 , Partner In the Arm of Messrs Ckmrssji 
Jehanglr A Co , Ltd. Succeeded his fattier 
In Baronetcy on July 26, 1934 Addf*$»: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar HUl, Bombay. 
JENKINS, Evaji MkRRPITH, GIB. (1936), 
I C B , Chief Commissioner, Delhi b. 2nd 
Feb, 1896. Edue. Rugby and Ballkd Crdlege, 
Oxford Served Great War 1st Bn. M.A C. 
(1914-16), 2nd Bn DC LI (1916-17); 
01st Punjabis (1017-19) , apiKrfnted to I.0.». 
(1020) ; held various app^ntments in tbs 
Punjab, nod Department of Industries and 
Labour, Government of India. Addrm : 
Delhi 

JENKINS, WILLUM JOHR, C LE, (1089), 1C.A., 
B.8c (A«ic. Bdlu.), Director of Agricultare, 
Bombay Ftcsidency. b. I2tb October 1892, m. 
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S Q Xathloen Hargant Wilson; BOm. JHAVERI, Kbohitaial UOiuxUh, Diwair 
at Watson*! CoU«e, Edlnbnrgh. Bdin* BAHanim (1029), MJL, JJP. 8om« 

b Uslvarsltf. Appointod Deputy time Offlolatlng Jn<^, High Crart, Bombay; 
Dtreotor of Agrtcultnre, IndUn Agricultural (Betirad) Cbief Jndi^, Presidency Court of 


WMta university. Appointed Deputy time omoiating Jut^, ujgi 
Dtreotor of Agrtcultnre, IndUn Agricultural O^ired) Cbief Jndi^, Pre 
lerrioe on 1st Dec. 1920 ; Deputy Secretary. Small Causes, Bombay 

Indian Omtral Cotton Committee, 27th Hay (1028 Dee.); Judicid 

1926; olBotatcd as Secretary, Indian Central Adviser, Falanpur State 

Coi^D Ciomroittec, in 1020, and as Director, (1929). b. December 

Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 1027, 1S68 m. 18S6 Edue. ’ 

Appointed Chief Agrieuttural OfRecr in Sind, Surat, Broach, Bhavnagar. 

11^ ; Oflg. Director of Agriculture. Bombay Bombay. BA. (First 

Presldeney, 1936 PtMicalUm * Numerous aasa Honours English aud 

arttotee on agriculture and allied subjects Persian) (1S8S). Gavri 

Addf*u ; OAoe of Director of Agriculture. Shankar Medalist, 

B. P., Poona. Perry Priseman of Jaris> 


JETHANAND HmAKAsn, Kao Sahbb, b 


Perry Priseman of Jaris> 
prudence, Dakshina 

Fellow, F.lphln8tono 


February 1886. Bduc at Karachi Banker. College, Bombay Lectured on Persian 

Zemindar, Landlord and l»roprlctor of the Practised as Advocate on Appellate Side, 

firm of Hlranand Vorsimal Bombay High Court (1898-1905) Appointed, 

Prince Morehant of Pearls, Judge, Presidency Court of Small Ouses, 

having Branches In Sind and Bombay (1905) Retired after twenty-6ve 
Persian Gulf Belongs years' oontinnous service Fellow, Syndic and 

the well-known l^rani Member of Academic (k)uncll ; D^n, Faculty 

family of Bhatlas in Tatia, of Law. Chalrman,Board of Studies in Gujarati 

once the famous capital of and Library Committee, University of Bom- 

Sind Director of Hindus- hay Represents Bombay University on 

than Safe Deposit Co , LM , Board of Trustees of the Prince of Wales 


Sind Observer Press Ltd 


Interested in Gujarati and 


and Sind Daily Mail Ltd Persian literatures , Has published books 

V K, ^ Vloe-l>r<Mident of Bayers’ bearing on the two Literatures Knows 

and Shippers' Cluimber and Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, 

a Member of Managing Committee of The English and Persian Languages. Ex-president. 

Indian Merchants' Association and 8 P C A 12tjn Gujarati Literary Conference Has 

KaisMshl Honorary Secretary of Karachi travelled extensively in Europe, India, 

Panjrapore Association President, Sanatan Kashmir. Ceylon, and Burma Member, Bombay 

Yuvak Sabha and Sanatan Free High 8cl>ool KloU Inquiry Committee (1929). Chairman, 

Trustee of Krishna Panjrapore, Tatta , and of Social Ser\ ice I.,eagtiP, Bombay Vice Presl- 

Shrl Madan Mohuojl Temple. Tatta Religious dent, Bombay Branch of the Royal AslaUo 

and charitable minded and lus been decottng Society Connected with about thijrtF*ivt 

much of his time and energy to many philan- Public, Social and Educational lostltutloiuiaad 

throplc Institutions Addmtt 0pp. Khorr) Charitable Trusts in Bombay as l^esident, 

Qwrden, Karachi Vioo-President or member Addrut 

Madhav Bhuvan, Eandcwadl, Glrgaum Post, 

JOTPORE, Rajah or, 8u Sbi Sri Virrama Bombay, (4) 

Dio Variia, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sr! Tkrrn^wn wimit m 

Kri.tm«h.„dr, D«. «d I.U, Sri Sri Sri 


Rakhadevi Maliadevl 5. 28 June 1669. 


Fatoa State. Educ • Privately, Suooeoded 

to the gadt on 21 Feb 1931 ; flrat landed if Addrtn . Bangmr, Jlad State, 

aamlndar in the OriMui owning about PonJab 

14,000 square miles JPuNieoHonr Author JINNAH, MahomrD AU, Bar.-at-Law. h. 25th 
01 several works la Sanskrit, Orij*a and Dec. 1876. w. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit (d). 
^mugn. AdUrm Fort, Jeypore, Vliagapatam Sdm Karachi and tn England. Enrolled as 
wl*ttiot. Advocate, Bombay High Court. 1906 ; Pte 


hppadthyaya 
, &irimati 


. (1910). 6. Sept. 25. 1871 


1920; Attended Round Table Contefence, 
1930; Presideot, MuHlm League. Membtf, 
Central Legislative Amemlgy. Addnst. 


I)«rb^ .nd gSSr nWloiL'Eiy 

Ubrarlao. Raj Darbhanga. 1894-1902 , Bombay. 

Frofcaaor of Sanskrit, Muir College, Allahabad, JOOENDRA SuraH, Tbb fiOK. SauoAR SIR, 


1902-18; Principal, ^skrltOoU^Denartis, Kt, (1929), Taluqdar, Alra Eatate, l^r, 
1918-23 : Vice-Cfcancellor, Allahabad Unlver- District. Minister ol Agriooltm 1986 to April 
stty (thrice elected), 1923-32 Publieatiotu ; 1937. b. 85 May 1B77. m. Winlbod May ot 
PliBaaopliical Dlsoljiiltiie (Kamala Leotures) , Doooghue. Contributee to aareial papm In 
Work oTsiuHdcaracharya f<» the UpUn of India and England. Haa been 


eervea oo jlihuui oiunK' x wwmui>sw w, 
TaxatiOQ Bnqdtry Cmwkdkm and Skeen 
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Commlttoc, Member uf Cmmcllol Stare, Editor I 
ol BcMt and West Publications ‘‘Kamla’*, 
Nm)ahati; Eoftrln, life of B. M Midabarl 
and Kanu “Thus taftnke Uuru Nanak " 
Address * Alra Holme. Simla (l<:ast) 

JONK8, SiH Tr\(’^ FiirNOii (Javik, Kt . if 
1936 , M LC . Tpfier Houm* Uiilfed Pruviiueo 
Ije^lalature wince UKJ" , Mannuin^ hlreitor 
(’awnporo (hemkal Worke, Hlrertor, Muir 
MJIIfl I’o , Ltd , ft India, 1872 . .v ot tiavin 
H Joueit and MariiSiirtt Krench, Kent . 1 / om 
Hduc (’llfton Tralneil n« Meilmiilial .iiui 
Mining Kiitflneer kitvciI an Minitut Kncint'er 
In RhodcHla, 189.'» '>6 . foundinl K tn p I r e 
Knciueerlntr Co. ( awn|K>re, 18P8 . llrltisii 
India ( orjmratlon, U»IU 24 founded 
< awnpore ('heinUal NNorkw, 1926, Ht'r\<d 
Matahcie War, ItlioileHiH Horwe. IHirtt , United 
ProvliKCH Horse, Ollkor, Commanding, 1912 
18. President, Ipj^r India Chamber of 
Commene, 1921-2 l, 1931 and 1915 , Member, 
United Pnn Im es C ouni II 1922-25 , Member 
L«‘gl»ltttlvp Aseeinblv, 1926-29 , Hound 'labli 
C’onfereme, l^ondon, UM() and 19 >1 , l>e]iul\ 
Prewldnit Akhck Uteil C'hambers 1929 JO , 
V lie- President, Kurofiean Aswa Intloji 19 lo- 
31 and 19J2 , President I Jtltid provIniiA 
Hrnmb, European Vssoilatlon, 1930 li 1932, 
1933 and 1934 iddretis 19, Cnntonmrntw, 
t'awiipore. India i UUitt C onwtitutloiud, 
Bengal, Caltufla, ( .iwm|K»re, < awnpore 

JOSHI, Hill SIOROPAinr VliHTAHATO, KT., 

K.of.E., B.A., LUB, 6. 1861. Kduc. . Dot- 
can Coll., Poona, and KlphloHtono Coll . 
Pomhav Practised ns Advocate In Judlrlal 
Comnir’s Conrt In Berar /nun lH84*IOi;o 

Home Member, C P (lo\t . 1920-25, Presi- 
dent, All-India LBjerat Fwleration, 1926, | 

Chairntan, Age of Conaent Coairnitttc, 1928-29 . 
Advocate, Mugpur High Court Address 
Nagjnir, (’ P 

JOSHl, ^ARA1AN (il'lit IIAO, BA, LL n 

Pleader. Deputy hiu'uker of thi’ Bombay ’ 

L^blative Anseiubly ft 7th Sept em la r 1881 I 
Pdue Nnrdar’s lllubj 

Si'hoo!. Pelgaum, flo\irn-l 
iiient High ,S< bool, Dharaar | 
lirgtiseoJJ College, Pmiiia, ■ 
and Vt llwoii College, 

Bombay PhiuJor Hiiue 
1906, Dlrottor, Diatrht 
Central Ihiiik, Iklgaum, for 
some time , President, 
Dlwtxk t CungrcKs Com- 
mittee, Belgaiim, for' 

several years , Vk e-I*rewl- 
dtni, Kariutiak ProAliMbtl 
Congress Committee for several years, Member, I 
Legislative Assembly, Bombay. Member, AIJ- 
loula Congr«-s Commlttrs? for some years 
Took active part In 1930-34 C D Movement 
and suffered im{Trisonment throe times on 
that accoimt. Address Ifo. 78, Tbalakwadi, 
Belgaum. 

fOSBI, Narataii Malhar. B.A..M.Lji., J.p. 
b. inne 1879. Edue.t Poona Bew EagUsh 
Behonl and Deccan ColL Tavgfat In private 
•dmola and Oovt. HI|dt Bcboola (or 8 yean 
Joiaed Bervanta of India Soc., 1909. Bee., 
Bombay Social Service League, aiuce 10J|» 
and Sec., Bombay Presy. Social Beforui 

33 
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A»oc. 1917-1929 ; iWs., W. India Nat 
Liberal Amoc., 1919-1929, Uenl. Secretary, 
AlHudla Trade Union Congretn, 102&-29. 
Deputy Member of the Governing body of 
tbe I L. O , 1922 1933 ; Kalsar-l-Hlnd Silver 
Medal 11919) Mnmbor, Bombay Municipal 
Ourpu., 1919 1923. Nominated Member of 
the Legislative A'im'IuMv In 19*1 and again 
111 1924, 1927 and 1031 and 1934 to ropfv- 
miii lal'fMir lnti*JT»t« McmN'r, Koyal 
Commiawkm on Indian Lvbour as T^clmur fo- 
pit <eni4»( Iv f Ath-ndtgl Hound Table Ooufee. , 
I 130 , 1981 and 1932, Attended the 

mi-eilngH of Hie Joint i*nr!lam« niarv Com- 
mitfee (IS Indian iklrgnte, Kleeted Member 
of the fiovernlug Body of the I L.O., Geneva. 
In 1024 and again in 1037 Adtirens ‘ 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst Hoad, 
Bombay 4. 

1\ \.II, DiVVVN llUIMXIt Miualai LAl.LridlAI, 
M \ 1 . So , AcIvkhIi (AS).! U 8 . E M,8 , 

1* U H \ , j p . n. 8 . Kiitwar I 11 hid MediiHs, 
U f lahw , Prim Diijerat College, 

Vhenukiluid , forint rly ProleWMir of <h»o- 
gtiiphy and StatDtjcH. Svdenhiim College 
of Comment uml Leonomliw, Itomluiy. 0 . 
10 April 1886 m Miss Vafiintgavrl II. 
Bbitliof Hnrut I'ellovv, Humbav Unlversliy; 
Syiidle, luilkui Women's University A to* 
o|H‘r.itlve lender and writer of All-lndla 
reputation All-lndla Co oi)eratlve Imttltutes' 
AiHoekitlon Hon Si'cretary (1929-33) and 
Vki-Pnwkk nt, 1934-37 Founder llomlHiy 
Co-operative JftKiirance Society and its l*re- 
fklint (iy30-35>: Bomliay OeogTHpbkytl 
80 * lety i»ml Its President (1929-32) Preskltd 
over Provlmkil Co-opratlve conferi'iiecs 
of Mysore (1934) and Hajpiitann, Central 
India and Ovvallor (1937) . BoniUty Oeorgra* 

i dikal Confercnie (1935). Pmlycolxons : 
dxirclseh In (koimtry (1911); Outline 
Atlas of Indian Empire (1928), Prlmir on 
Co-opi nillon (1928) , Co opcnitlon In Bombay 
(19.30), Co-OTs-ratloii In India (1932), Life and 
Hpuriies ot olr VlOuikfas Thnc kersey (1934) , 
PrliielpkM of General Gtograpliy (1938).' 
Great Mvetery of life beyond lMath(1938)* 
LvndH beyond the Border (1939) Jte/k’ 
denre. Manik House, Ciinilnilla Hill, Bombay' 

KALL, Vamah Govurn. lutlred Professor 
Ferimsson College 6 1H76 Educ. . New 
English School and Fergiisson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Dccran Education 8orv. of 
Poona, as a life nu‘mb<*r In 1907 Peliow of 
Bombay Univ for Ove years since 1910. Prof, 
of BUtory and Kooiiomica, Fergnasoo 
(kill,, Member Council of Btate, 1921*28, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923*25 ; 
Hecrctary.D E Hodety, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Cluiirman, Bank of Maharashtra 
Poona, tti LllJcral In PoHtlcs, has 
addressed numerous nubile nieotings; baa 
puhilslied many articles on economics and 
p^ltlcal and social rtdorro, and the fcdlowtog 
works: "Indian Industrial and Kconomlo 
ProlHeros," "Indian Administration," Indian 
Ecr)noniir.s," " Dawn of Modem Finance In 
India," "Goklialc and Economic Kisforms.'* 

" India's War Fluaui**/' “ Ctirrcocy Relonn in 
Imlla," "Constitution Befonns in India/' 
“ Bctmomirs of Protection In India," " Bonno- 
mics in India," '* Problems of World Urmuo" 
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my,*' '‘Indln’» Floancc ilnoe 1921," etc. 
Editor, Merathl Weekly " Artha." AddrMC 
" OtiripadhlTaaa/' Poona Eo, 4. 

KAMAT, i5AMiBiSHifi BITABAM, B.A., Met- 
cbant. b. 21 March, 1871. JSdoe.' Deccan 
Coil. m. Miaa Yamunabai K. U. Oawaakar «il 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Lc){i8 (kmnoll, 
1013'16, 1916-20; Member, LoRlaiatlve Aiieem- 
biy, 1921-23 (Liberal); MemiK'r, Kenya Depu- 
tation to Kn^laiid, 1923 , Moiiiber of Tario'iH 
educational bodlea , haa taken part In 
work (or social and agriciiiturai reform 
lately Member, Boyai CommiMion on 
Indian Agrioultiue , Memlier, Provlnclai Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee. Member, BomlMv 
Leg Council. 1930-.36 , Ciiairfnan, De<*can 
Kduuxtlon Boelctv, l*ooua , Clialrraan, DtK'ran 
Agric A»iHo»5latlon , Clialrniun, I'oona IjhmI 
Mortgai^e Bank Addregg * Ganeshkhiud 
Road, I'oona 6. 

KAMHLT, BIPDAPPA TotAPPA, BA, LL B , 
DiWAN BAHAinrR, sru (Kt 1937) b Septem- 
ber 1882 Kdw at Deecan College l^rac- 
tlsed as Pleader from laiW Ui 1930 In Dharwar 
Courts Non-ofllclal President ol Hubll 
Munieipal Borough from 1922 to 1930 
President, Dharwar Diet. I/xal B(*ard in 

1929 and 1980 Member of Bombay t.’ouncil 
since 1921 , Deputy lYesldent, Bomliay 
Council, 1927-30 , organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubll In 1920 , was member. 
Railway Advisory Committee, M 8 M 
Hailwaj, for nltoiit two years* l»rp«ldod over 
lat Karnatak Unlrtcatlon Coriierence held at 
Bclgaum and Co-operativo Conferenee held at 
Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 , was I'rcskletit, Dharwar 
non-Brahmiri Ix'aguo , member, Lingavat 
Education Association. Dharwar and Indian 
Women's Aid Society, Hubll, appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government In November 

1930 and also in the Interim Ministry of 
1987 Addrggg 18, Queen’s Garden, 
Poona. 


KAEDaTUIL, Most Kbv. Mab. AtraorriRB, 
D.D , A rdi bishop. Metropolitan of Bmakttiam 
Was 'Pitular Bishop of Arad and i:k)-ad)utor 
with rlgbl of Buceesaloo to the first Vicar 
Apostolie of Krnakulam, since 1011; b. 
(Itemp. V.itkam, Travanoore, 23 Aug 1874, 
Rdue : Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon, 
Priest, 1901. Pariah Priest lor some time 
Rector of Prep Sem., Kmokulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first V loAr-AtH)i.toll<i of Ema- 
kuiam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911. s Rt. Rev Dr. A. Pore- 
patambilaa Second Vioar-Apostolio, 9 Deer 
IMO; Installed <m 18 Deer 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, klst Dec 
1928 ; (Suffragan seea being Ohanganacherry. 
Tridiur and Kottayam); InstaUatlua 10 
Kov. 1924 Assistant at the Pontifloai 
Throne, 3 Dec 1930 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Addngg : Archbishop’t House, 
Emakulam. Codiln State. 


KANQA, SiB Jambbxpji Btbakji, ET a9S8), 
M.A , LL B., b, arth Peb. 1873, #. ol Byrainji 
BhlkaJl Kauga, Share and Stock Brolmr 
BAite, Eiphlnstone High School, Wilson 
Co&go, and Government Law School, 


Bombay. Advocate of the High Coui 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge < 
Bombay High Court, 1921 , Advocats-Gctien 
1922-1983. Addregg. 120, Malabar Hll 
Bombay. 


KANHAIYA LAL, HAI BAHAPrB, M A , LL P 
ex-Judgi*. Hlpdi Court, AllahalMid b 17 Jul 
1866 m Shrlnmtl Devi, d. ot Vvi 
(jokuldaHfl of Agra /idue , The Mu 
I entral College, AUahat»ad , joined U 
U p t;ivil Service ou 22 April 1891 i 
Hnnslfl , acted os Subordinate Judge in 1907 
appoint^ Asst. Sessloas Judge l906 , acts 
os District and Sesslcms Judge; appotnU 
Additional JudiclBl Commisakmer, Oudl 
July 1912, acted os Judge of Allababs 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent yesi 
lor dltlerent periods. Promoted Judlcli 
Oommlssloocr of Oadh In 1922. Appolnt€ 
Judge of Ailaliabad High Court again in 192 
Retired July 1020 ; Vice-President, Ace ( 
Consent Committee, 1928-29, Member, Hind 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1028-8C 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U I 
1926-28 , Honorary TrciUHirer, AUahaba 
University since 1927 pHbtieationi El 
meatary History of India , Dharma Shlksl 
or a treatise on Moral culture In the verm 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganiaatlonj 
the Judicial 8taH. Addrggg . No. 9, Elgl 
Road, Allahabad 

KANJA. HARIIAI. JRKISORDAS, BA. LLl 
(The Hon Mr Justice), Judge, High Coui 
Bomliay b 3rd Nov 1890 f*i eldest d of 8 
Chuiillal V. MehU, K C8 I , About elgbtec 
yeors’ practice at the Bombay Bar as a 
Advocate on the Original Side of the Hlg 
Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bon 
bay. 1930, 1031 and 1082 Address fi0,lUdi 
Rood, Malabar UlU, Bombay. 


KANIKA. Raja Dahapub Sib RAjKwjpi 
Nauavan Buakja Dbo, Kt (1933), OBl 
(1918) ; Raja or b 24 March 1881 m i 
of late Raja Lodukishore Mandhata, Built 
Chief of Naysgarh State, OtBsa, in ISOS 
Kdue' Raveusliaw Collegiate School an 
Bavenahaw College, Cuttack. Assume 
management of Kanlka Bai from Court < 
Wards. 1902 ; Nominated Member^ Btmgi 
Advisory k'ishery Board, 1908, Riecte 
]^pf^cntatlve of the Landholders of Otisi 
and Chota Nagpur to the Bengal Leglslativ 
Council, 1909, Conferred with the peiaom 
Utls of Bala, 1910; Elected RepresentaUv 
of Orissa LMdholders to Bihar and OriM 
Legislative Council, 1912 , and again from tli 
same oonstRuency in 1916 , Elected Add 
tional Member to Viceroy and Govenwa 
General of India’s Legisiative OonnoU froi 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders’ Constitaenc] 
1910 ; Co-opted Member as representative e 
Bihar and OriMa Provtaice to the Parliamta 
Ury Committee (Southborouf^) sat on th 
division of funeUons between the Central aw 
Provincial Governments and betwero w 
Executive Council and Minlstera in Provin« 
Governments. 1918 , Fellow of PBtoa ^ 
vertity, 1917 to 1919 . Title of Raja m ^ 
dltary distinctloB oonferred In 1919 ; Blew 
MemW of the Patna University Senate troii 
1919 to 1922 , Elected Member from Ortia 
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LMKihoklen* OonStitnency to BUur and 
OrteM Legistative GooncU, 1921; Blocted 
Ifember from Bthar. Orlaaa and Chota Xagpur 
LandhoUan* Oonstltaenry to tha Indian 
Legtalatlve Awcmbly, 1922 , Kloctad Member 
from Oriaaa Landbotdors* CoMtituoncy to 
Bihar and OrlMa Lcglslativo Connoil, 1923 and 
amiin from the game conatitueacy, 1920 , 
Nominated Member of tlie Patna iJnlveralty 
Senate from 1927 to 1929 Member of the 
(Committee elected by Bihar and Oriaaa ijegia 
Utlvo Cooncil to co<opt with the Simon 
Commiuion, 1928 Appointed Member of the 
Sxecnthe Council of the Ooveruor of Bihar 
and OriAaa, January 1929 and Vlco-Prcaident 
of the said Executive lk)uncll. Becvnibor 1931 
to Jan 1934 Ex-Officlu Member of Patna 
Unlveralty Senate. 1929 to 1932. and nomi- 
nated Member aince 1932 Conferred witli the 
title of Raja Baitadur aa peraunnal diatiuetlun 
1934 Member of Uie Adviaory Council of tbe K 
Government of Orimta 1936 kleeh^ Member 
from Kaat Orlsna Landhotdera’ Conatitueney 
to tbe Oriaaa Legialatlve Aaaembly, l9.l<, 
but realgued later in tbe year Addreaa . 
Kajkanika. Cuttack, OrUtut 

RANITKAR. Kkhuat naircuANiiRA, M.A., 
B.8C , 6. 22 Aug. 1676 Kduc New KuglUli 
School at Wal and Puoua and }<ur 9 uaaun 
College. Poona Worked aa Life Member 
and Profeaaor of Hivaka In the 1) E S<aii< tva' 
InatitiitionA. 1903-32 , wua In charge of tbe 
Boarding Bouae, New KualUh Scho*ii in 190&, 
in ctiarge of Ferguaaon ('mi Hoatela, 1 906-14 . 

In charge of Nav In Marathi Shala, 1 91 4*21 , 
haa been on the Bombay Univeralty Senate 
for the last 17 yeara, waa on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the S^lKKd l/9A%ing Examina- 
tion Board for 6 veatti and Chairman, Poona 
District School Boarti, for six jear* represen- 
ted woBtem part of potma on the P«h ma Oltj 
Munieipaiity for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the yiaweshwaraya Tethnlcal Ediioatloii 
Committee, 1920 .S<‘<aretar>, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government. 
1926. Principal, Fergiwson College, pfwna, 
1921-1929. with a short break In 1924. 
waa given King’s Commission In 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Unlver- 
alty Training Corps. Working as a life] 
Mmnber of the Modem Education Society 
Prof of Pbysim In the NowrosJI Wadla (V)Uege, 
Poona Elected Dean of tbe Faculty of 
Belenop, Unlv of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Elected Dean of the facnlty of Technology 
Uni of Bombay for 1936-39 A<f<freM 
12, Oaneab Wadi, Fergutson College Hoad. 
Poona 4. 

KANUNGO, Thk Hok Mb. NiTrAWAXp. B A , 

B L., Minister of Eevenue and Public Works, 
Government of Orissa h 4tb Feb 19U0 
Etfuc. Bavenshaw College. C'nttack and 
tlalTersity College, Calcutta. Merchant, 
eoannercial travt'^Uer. lawyor at Cattaek Bar , 
anapended mOLkse and went in for agrtailtnre 
AMnu * &Ucrat«d. Cuttack. 

KAPUE, Kaupab, M A„ L.T , Head Master, 
KaU Cbann High School, Lucknow. 6. II 
Ang. 1692. Edue. Govenunent Jubilee High 
School, and Canning Coltege, Idicknow B A 
fl91&l L T <19161 and M A. fl9211. Head 
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Master since 1921. Repreaentatlve of U.P. 
Head Masters ou itie Board of High School 
and Interine<liate Kdtimtloit (1926 to 1W7) , 
Preabtent, U P Sei'ondarv Ktimiallon As»o- 
etatlon (1925-26), Honorarv Secretary, 
Montewtorl aiul Kludergarb'U Send km of the 
All AaU Crmfert'ut'e (19'Mi> ('onvener of the 
Hindi CumniUtee of titn Boarti of High Hehool 
anti I nternuttliaie Kalination (lO'il to 1937) • 
Chairman, UP SKA i’o (»|>erallve Benefit 
Stadetv. Lttl . sliire is»33 . General Secretary, 
U P Hwnularv KtBn*itlon \it«u>idatkni ( 1934- 
35) \hlt4Hl Jtifwn on Kdue.dlonnt MisaUm 
(1936) Hou Kdltor. “ Utlueatloii 
Uont Iiilrodnetort HGtory of India In Hindi 
and l(rdu . Hindi .H«r .daugrah In 4 voliiunts, 
Sttbitya SuiiiikHlia , Toward* a Better Order, 
hliiksna Hatuiksiia AiMrr>i$ Kail t'haran 
Hlgii Sobtmi, Ltii'know 

AK4NJU, Bmiiium NAUitoMjl, J P , K(' 1 6 , 
M LC, Matror of Bombay, ft 1876 Started 
budiiea*, niainiv In Silk, in IMiCi, with (,'hlna, 
Ja|ian and Kuro)*- Pr«'*ident, silk Merchants' 
AsstHlation fi>r .i numtar t)f jear* and was 
liistrmnental In t x)Hi<tlug ilte \arlouM mal* 
nraiticea of smm'gitrs Hon Secretarv. 
\lnr l.oun ComnittGa* and tlie Kooti Control 
Ctiiiimlttoe. 1914 1919 Hon Seiretar> ttf the 
” Our Day Kiind,” ami ' Peoples' Fair " and 
Chairman, Varsova Beach HanUarv Cumiuiitee 
for ulmut Id years Hon Secretary to the 
<i<>%ernor'H Hind llelief Ktuid, PteHldenl of tbe 
Imliaii Mert bunts' ('bamle'r. I'lesldent of tbe 
Society of the Hon Presidency Magistrates, 
President of the Passengers' and Traffie Hcdlef 
Assoc iatlon, and Joint lion Secretary of 
King tceorge V Memorial Committee 
Gave e\ldcmce bc-foro the CotGcn Textile 
Tariff ikwrd and thcc Itanking Committers 
imth Ontmi and i*ro\ tiielHi, also before .silk 
Inquiry and gold thread Imiuiry Committee. 
DIrec’tor of steverai lltnltod concerns 
Fedlow, Iiu4)rporat«d Secretaries’ Assocdutlon 
fl/mdon) Iteelpleut of Kaisar Mllrid Medal, 
Certificate of MiTitfrom tbe Governor-General, 
King's Jubilee Coronatlnu Medals J P and 
lion Presidency Magistrate Aildreu . 13, 
Hughes Road, Malabar lllti, Bombay 

KARAUij. H H Maharaja Dhikaj Sir Bhoic 
pAi,l)Kd Bahaudk YAiirKui. C handra Bhal, 
K.OH I , ft 18 Juno 1666 » 21 AugU*?t 1927 

Addreu* Karaida, Kajputana 

KAKVE, DaTtatkata Gopal, M A, (Bom- 
bay) , Prindpal and Predrssor of History and 
Eeonomtcji. WiUlngdon College, P.O Dist. 
Hatara, University Teacher and Fellow fkimbay 
University; ft, 24 I)e<’. 1698 , m 1924 Buraatl- 
loil, d of Mr. Khare Educ New English 
Hdiool and Fergusson Ckillege, Poona Cobden 
Medalist 1921 , Wedderbum 6ch«j|ar 1928 ; 
ITofcMsor of History attd Economics, 
Fergusson Colkq;e, l^9ona, 1923-1986 . lAeute- 
nant ami for some time Acting Adjuiant 
University Trslnlng fk»rps 1924-26, Gave 
evidence More JndUn Sandhurst Committee 
1920 and Bombay Physical Training (Commit* 
tee 1926 , Local Secretary. Indian Statlstloat 
Inotttate, Member, Indian Ecmurmle 
Association , has frequently contributed to 
tbe press on political, economic and oonstltii* 
ttooal matters Publteatiotu Two Marathi 
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bookfl on Prindple« of Ecouomicfi and i 

Indian Economic Problms (1927, 1929). 
Federations, a study In Comparative PoUtic»! 
(198‘i), Poverty and Population in India,, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929)*. Oeneva > 
and Indian l^alioiir (J931), Economic ik>ndi j 
tions in the Dcc(jin at the advent of British I 
rule, Parllainontary Government (1934). I 
Ikoiiomlc Pianniniz in India 1935 Un ; 
employment Asaurunue in India, 1938 
Addfent . Willinsdon Colle«e, P (» JM'it | 

Satara. j 

KAHHVTIR, Mahauaja OF, see Jammu and ( 
KuRhinlr, Maharaja of ] 

KASTURTIIIAI EaLTUIAI, Millowner 
6 22, Dec 1894 wi Hrlnxatl Hnrdabcn j 

d of Mr Cliim.iulal ^ 'idilal Z,aver of i 
Ahinedahiul AWmc at Gujerat Coileec. 
Ahincduboii, Ifon Heev , Ahiiu‘<lahtid Fniuirn , 
llellef (Committee, 1918 19, ele<t<<|, 

Vice-President, AhnnNlnhnd Mlllowners’ 
Association, 1923 20 , cietteii nieniher ' 
Ij«*Rlslallvo \Hseniblv as a represi n1ati\c of 
the MHIowners’ AssiKlutlun (1923-20), 
Nominated as a delegate Di the IJtli 
International Eahotir Omferenee ut 
Genova, 1929, Noininitcd delcyat*' to th« | 
18th international EilMuir (’onferomH* ; 
1934, Kiel ted President Federotlon ‘ 
of Indian (^lamlKTS of ("ommeree and 

Industrj, 19:U-3.^i , Elected President, 
Ai«in48lah.<ul Miliowners' Associntlon, 193.'> 
and 1930. Consultative Mendier. llrltinh 
Indian Trade Dclenution to Eimland, 19,(7 , 
Addretm Pankore’s Nuka. AlinnHlal»ad j 

KATJU, Tiik llov Dn Kailas Nath, M4,i 
E li U». M L A , Minister for Justice. Industries 
and Jievelajiiucnt, Govt of the l/idted • 
Provinr««, h 17th June 1887 , m Kiip 

Kishori, rf of Pandit Nirunjan Nath Kaiil of 
Joilhpnr . Kdur lUvrr lUith Hchool, Jaora 
(O.I.), Poremnn Christian Collese. Lahore, Muir , 
Central Collejzc, Allahalmd Commencetl { 
iractlee in tlic District ('ourt at Cavvn|K»re j 
1008-14) and Jnine<i tlie Ifivth Court Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914, olitained tiie dexrec of 
Doctor of Laws from the Allahabad Cniversitv 
(1919) , onrulied as AdvtKnte of the Atlaliatiad i 
High C^nirt (1921) . memlKJr, Council of U p 
lYovlneJal Congress CummltL'C for seve-ral | 
years , cleetevl Chairman, Allaliatunl Munici)Mil [ 
Itoard (1936-37), Chani'cllor, l*rayng MaliUa ! 
Vidvaplth , President, Allahabad Dlat Agrl 
Assooiation ; Editor, AUahattad Law Journali 
(1018-37) i'li/dicrilKMu A thcais on the i 
JLaw relating to Crimhial and Actioualde I 
Oonspiracies, and a eonimentarv (wlUt Mr 8 C < 
Das) OQ tLe Codes of Civ il and Criminal ; 
Procure Addrt$9 ■ 19, Kilmoustonc Itoad, 
AUatiabad. 

KAUL, RAi IlAnAnrR Baja Pahdit Hari, 
KiSHAN, M.A., C 8.I.. C I E . 6, 1809 , . 

Bevonue Minister, Patiala Bdue * Oovt 
OoU., lAhore ; Asstt. Commsr . 1890 , Jiin 
Secy, to Financial Ooinnwr . 1893-07, District 
Judge. liahore, 1897-98 , Deputy Commr . 
Jhang, 1898; Settkment OlDcer, Muxaffar- 
garh, 1898-1003; S, O., Mlanwall, 1003-8, 

Dy Oommsr.. 1006. Dy. Oommr., Mnaalfar- 
garti, 1908-00; Dy. Oommsr and Supdt. 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1010-12; Dy. 
Oominr . Montgomery, 1013 ; Deputy [ 
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Commissioner for Criminai Tribes, 1 
10 ; Dy Cominlasioncr, Jhelaro. U 
Commissioner, Eawal{>lndl Division. 1010- 
Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, > 
ember 1920 to November 1023 , Meml 
Royal Commission on Services, 1923-10 
Commisstoner, llawalpindl Division, 10 
retired, Nov 1924 , Member, Econo 
lnqiiijr>' Conimittoe, 1925 , Member, Inc 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry 
quiry), 1020-27 , Dewan, Bharatpur St 
April to October 1027 Prime Minis 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1 031-32 Addr 
Patiala 

AY, Srii JoKKPH A»ri*e’\, Kt (1027). . 
Managing Director, W H I’radv \ Co, L 
Aleniijcr, Counrll of Irnpi rial Agrh ulti 
Resennh h 2hth Jnnuarv 1 ,hn 4 t>i D 
Mildml se* ond rf of lute J 8 and It 
BurnctI of Hovvalev in-rlivshire {d lx 
17th Oitoi.rr 1934) tUhir at Bolt 
IjirunHlilo Came to Imlli to present hi 
1997, Maitiging Director and th.tirnian 
Board of Hcveral tornpanh^s under tl 
(oiitro) Chilrinan, Bonihuv Miliowm 
A»»o< latlon, 1921, 1922, J9ir> and I'lnpiovi 
Deleuati to International Ijilioiir Conferen 
1923 Oiheer in Bonibnv Light Horse , Vi 
ITisidciil, c|inml*er of Coinrnerw, Hi; 
PrcKhhnt 1920 , ^’l< e-1 'resident, liid 

(entml ( otton ( onunittiH*. 192V20-3I-i 
Chainnan, Bai U Bn\ i.nqnirv ( uiiuriitt 
1929, Ctminnan, I'rolilhition (Fiiian 
Committee (BohiIkiv), 1928 Adiirct 

M llderiitT«H (.(Utage, NcjH'an Sen Ito 
Bomba) . 

\7.l 8\F1*, III* \7,VT All. KHAV BAHABI 
BA J.LB b 1892 m 1918 Kdttf 
Jub)m!)iore, Aligarh and Allaha)«id Elect 
I'rf'xldent Munlelpal Committee, Khandv 
19.'(l to J921 and 1933 to 1939, Meinb 
C<ntral Pnninoes and Bemr Lcgblati 
A>*seiul>lv, 1939 to 1<»39 , Memlter, Cent] 
I’roviiieo'^ Legislative Council, l‘)23-l9f 
Minister for Loral Seif-tJovemment. Ihib 
Boik . I'ulille Jlrailh, etc , Central Provioci 
Adder* ? Advocate, Khaudwa 
KELKAH, Naumniia ClilhTAMAN, B.A., LL. 
(1894). ex-M LA , Edltitr, Arvan. Poona 
24 Aug 1872. m Durg.ibai, d ol Murojiai 
Peitdbc Kdtte MIraj, P*»«jna Bombav I)h 
Court Pleader till 189*» . editor. Mahrati 
Poona from 1897 to 1910; nlitor, Kcm 
trom 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 1 
1031 Mantclpal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 
Cresklont. Ptmon Cif' .Munn i|iahtv In IWl 
and again from 1922 to 1924 , Presiden 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 192i»; D«k 
gate and member of Congn^ss. Home Jtoi 
l,eague deputation to England in 1916 
e|e«'ted mein)>er of the IwCgisIalive AssemhI 
in loss and 19S3I PubheaHomM' Books in Man 
thi , 6 dramas, 1 lUstorlcal treatise, I teeatls 
on Wit an<t Humour, Biographies of Ba 
Gangadhar Tilak and tfarrbvkD. Hliaorr o 
DoUmkI, a treatise op Sdepee of BoUtlcfl 
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In EnglUh; Cam for IndUn Home Ruto. 
iMiBArks of LolnoMiyn's life ; " A PmhIiis 
P oUfJcs.” Measiu^ end PrlvUeim 
of the Pen ’* ttt'tircd from public life (ies7) 
TlUk Eoed, SedesblT Peth, Poon a 

CJlty. 

KEONJHAR Stato. RaJ KdmaR UXIIl 
Narayan lUiAKJi pKOof. b 2f»th Jiily 1912. 
Hduc Rjj Kunmr adicge, Ralpui (C.F.) 
where he was a tlrst clasa _____________ 

Scout Graduated with dU> njniiiHiiiiiiiiiiii 

tinction from the Hr^ittiah 

Oliunh (College, ('alriitta 

I’niveivity in niir> Tnured 

ail over t»outh India and 

(^eyloii and the 

Mysore. Tra\anc>ire and 

Cochin H t a t« s He 


p'ocfoded to KuKiand (or I 
higher studio‘« and Joineti i 
the Middle Temple (or a [ 

••r^urfe ill l^w an<i the 
l^jndon school of Kcoiioniics for truinina 
In public Administration Alter returning 
from Kngiand iio is now undergoing Admiui 
strative training at llangalore, Mysore StnG> 
Tin* humar in an all round Sisirtsman and 
lias been utilising all his spare time In the 
progress of alhietics in his .State Hr Is 
tho President of the T^ocal Itoy HeoUts 
Association Ho is a keen student of K(o 
nuniics and Politics which Itavn lH*en his 
apei'ial ''Ubjests of Interest from his College 
»l.iys Addret* Keoiijhargarh, Keonjhar 
dGite. K S A , India 

ICHA1TA^, I) P , M li A . llcngal ft Aug. 14, 
1S8S General Matuigi r ot lilrlu Itndhers, 
Ltd . Memix'r, liengni 1.4>glHlnti\e Anm‘ImIi|>, 
Counrillor of ( al< iitta ( oriKiratioit. j'resi- 
dent of Bengal Plying ( iiih, CUainiuui 
of Sugar Kn(|ulry Com- 
mittee, Meiiilter of Sugar 
Controi IkMtrd M< uiImt 

of tiie f'oininitU'es of the 
Italian Jute Mills Assocl- 
at ion, Iisilau Sugar 
Mille AHsociatlon, Indian 
Sugar Symihute, liwliaii 
Chanilicr of Cummene, 
etc President of 
P'wleratlon of 1 ml Ian 

(’hainlK*rH of Coinmercaj, 
'11)6 Indian National 
(Committee of the International CluimlM>r of 
Commerce, Tlie Bengal MiikiwiierH’ Associa- 
tion la a director of W’xeral cotton 
Mills and sugar Mills, etc He was a 
CoramlHsloner of the Calcutta Corporation 
from 1921-24 and MLC., Bengal, 1922-28, 
President. Indian ('hamber of Commerce, 1928 
and 1930 Member, Indian Delegation to the 
International Labour (kniferenee in Geneva 
in 1928. Member, Central Banking ComnilHslou 
in India, 1929-32 , Member, The Jnte Kiujuiry 
Committee, 1933 , Bengal lioard of P^onomio 
Enquiry, 1934 and Commissioner of the Cal- 
cutta Pmt Trust, 1934-36. Represented 
Indian Industries at the Indo-Jaitanese Trade 
Agreement and tlie Indo-Lancashlre Agree- 
ment Member of the Board of Industries. 
Bengal, since 1922. Addrtt$. 8. Royal 
Exf^nge Place, Calcntta. 


KHAN, thr Hon. Mr. Khar Horamkai 
Abraa, Minister of Industries, N.W.F.P. 
Government (1987) ft. 4th July 1888 ; m, 
Eldest daughter of K. B Mohd Hussain Ithaft. 
Chief of Bwathls. of Garhl Hablbnh In all thi 
Hosara Diet., N W F.P. . A'dne . Mission Htffa 
School, Rawalpindi Commissioner OfAoet 
In tho Frontier Constabnlary, N W F.P. 
(1913-16), Mon Asst Recruiting omcer, 
Hasara Dist (1921-24); eiet'ted M L 0. ol 
the XWF.P Council (1932-87); elected 
to the N W F P Asscmltly (1937.) Address : 
N W F. Province Government, pMhawar, 
KHAN, Dr 8ir dUArAAT Aiirap, Kt. (1916), 
B A . First Class Honours, and Gold Medalist 
and Priseman in Historv, 1914 , Lift. D.. 1918 
ITofcssor of Modern Indian lilstorv. Allaba 
bail IJnlvcrslfv, since 19i*l. ft, February 
1X93, m Faitmiila. Kduc : Governmoat 
High Bohooi, Moradabad . Untvendtles of 
('aml>rtdge and Dublin Monil)er, United 
PmvhiCM Legislative Council from Morada- 
bail, U P., 1924-30. (iavo evidence 

liefore the Uefornis Enquiry Committee, 

1924, the Eeonomlo Enquiry Committee In 

1925, and otlmr (Vmmitteos in United Pro- 
vinces. Musbin delt'gutc to Hound Table 
Conferences, 1930-32; Delegate to Joint 
Sidect Commitire on (Constitutional liofonns, 
1933, J'residi'itt, Ali-Indta Muslim Con- 
fereii<*e, 1933 , llonnrarv Secretary to Musllin 
Delegation to Hound Table Conference ; 
McmlH-r of Fislnrai Struct iiro Sub- 
committee, and mimerous other Hub- 
CommlttiH's of tin* tluce Round Tattle Con- 
ferem es and Joint Hidect CominlttHC , Mentber, 
Mceroy's C^utHiiltalivu ('oiiunlttee, R T. 0, 
1932 l*ublu(iltuHs Pound! r and FAiltor 
till 192.’i of the JiturnnI of Indian UlHtory. 
Pnblisiied Anglo- Portuguese Negotiations 
relating to Bomlwiv. 1607-1703, etc 
Addrritn 2'*. Htanley Road. Aiiahaliad. 

KHANNA.RaiBahapurMvhbChano, M L A . 
Rai Sahilt (1927), Ilai Baliudiir (1936) ft 
1897 , Kdur Kdwardes Citilegc, Peshawar 
One of tlie founders of tlie Hindu Sahha In the 
North-West Frontier Province and its Presi- 
dent for several years, took af-ilve part 
during the past 15 years towards safeguarding 
the rights and lnG*re»tij of the Frontier minori- 
ties , In 1929 submitted a detailed memoran- 
dum to tile Royal Htatiitory Commission, and 
also gave eviilenco , In 193U submitted an 
eximiistive roenniranduro to tlie first Roiinil 
Table Conference , was appointed a member 
of the Frontier Regulation* Enquiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931) , was elected to the Frontier Leg 
Council (1932). gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliameniary Committee on behalf of 
tlie P’ronUer iniuorltles (1933) , was responsi- 
Me for the convening of the Frcntler Punjab. 
Sind Hlndu-81kh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934). and was elected Clialrman of the 
Reception Committee, was memNr of the 
Frontier Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
of the Provincial Franchise Committee : was 
a co-opted memlier of the liOthlao and Ham- 
mond Committees . was Finance Minister, 
K W P Province (1937) ; has been connected 
with the Peshawar Municipal Committee and 
the Cantonment Board (or nearly 16 yma. 
Address. 28, Saddar Road. Peshawar. 
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HABK, Ds. NAKATAlf BRA^iUJt. B.A . M.B.. Hard) 1890 . «i Rose Marcar, grandchild 

Kagpiir b. 1884 C. P. Medical eervice 1907- of the late Stephen P. Ajnutoor, BnoBh Agent 

1918 Uealgnod from Ooverument Hervioe In at Ispahan ana niece of tlie late lir M. C P 

1010 Member of the legislative Connell Aganour, O B.K . British t\>nsul at Isttahan. 

cC C P. and Berar from JW23 bi 1929, elected iSdtte Hi Xavier’s Ooliege, Calcntu, and 

an t}«« Swaraj J‘arty ticket ImprlHUiied in Peterhouse, Cambridge Lwtnrer 1».CC 

IWO Civil Disobedience Movement Meml>er, Senior Commctlctd InstlWte, 1918-19. 

Cmtrni lAjgislatlvo ARsemblv from 103f> Lecturer in MercntitUe Jaw, C:aicutta Univet- 

to 1937 where he placed on the Htjitnte a biy sity, 1921-24 , Prosidency Magistrate, 1920, 

called tho “ Ariva Marriage Validation Bill" Judge Small Causes Court. 1923. Deputy 

First, I'rime Minister of the C.entral I'rovinces LegM Remembranrer, Bengal, 1924 . Fellow, 

and Berar (1937-iW) AtlfirrM Indira Calontta University, 1937 , /V4w«tio»« 

Malta], Dhautoll, Nagpur, c P MisceilaDeons articles Addrest. Calcutta 

.HRK, TWK IfoN’ni.R Mb lUi. tUnouniAB, Club, Calcutta 

BA. LLB Prime Mliilater, Ooveinmeiit ol kibe, Maohavkao Vinatak Siirdar (hero- 
Bombay b dltary), Rao Baltacliir (191 J), Dhait-I Khaa 

MnrolbHl as Vakil 912. HoUeU^, 191H, Bahiulur (1920). M A (1901), Altmod-ud- 

Took at-tl\e imrt in Cong^ro'^s a<n Wo» Dowla (1930) Vazlr-ud-dowla. 1938 Retired 

Dmmty Prime Miidster. Holkar SUte. 
in 193 < Addrcm Serretarlat, Jtombay Indore b. 1877 «» Kamalatiai Kibe A*diie ' 

.MIM.II. Bhawasui Abjan. If L a . Bombaj ^ 

He h tlic President of the Bombay Cotton Allahabad Hon. Attorhe JJ*® 

India (Jottim AsKoilidlow well-known magAzIms in Hindi, Marathi and 
I.td Cm on U.e Knglivh on l->onomi<». History and Antl- 

itinaglng Committee St ho f^*niswHtlulketan Camp, 

Indian Morclunts' Clinnt- Indore, Central India 

lH>r, Boiuliay, since 1933. JvIMATRAI Ahoomai, lUo BahaoiR. b Octo- 
and lor sonu time repre- 1^84 A’dw. N .1 High Si bool. Karachi 

benUmtne Chamber on iJeionuH to a prominent and well respected 

the Boatd of [f Uuuih A premier resident of Karachi 

the 1 ort of ltombft>. He i<.,»,|ing member of 

repmsonts the .sindl.l PunJ d.l ( ommnnl- 

'r^ I ^^*^|***^*''®^'**®'”^5‘***J IJ*® t> 1 l< «‘ted b> joint elec to- 

AdNiHwy Cofiimittoeof thi rale from x.irKmH \S ards to 

M«»U«ral.d TroM„"r oiSkJI.Sv "mta“ ™ 

tt ,0 Bombay Legialature Paitv Mtd c.atden Committee ami otln r 

ex-ortUdo ilemlMir ou its ruunnltUn^^ llon^ Mage<- 

OomuiltW - J«1V «'»»- tiate in 1913 . .Spnial First 

Aifdrws t u-tad Cham her. 41, Sir i-he- Magistrate 1921 38. 

roa< lu Mehta lUmd.l'ort. Bombay. , , 1 ,. Mei»lH>r of Ida Kleii 

KHOSLA. Kansiii R\m, JournaJlst, Proprietor P««r VVelfare A^iullon 

TIb' Imperial Publishing Co . Laitore 6. ?”<* Memlw on Matt^lug Commitl^ . LUe 

April 1882 A’duf at F. C College. **' 

lAmro. Joined Goinmerclal Bank of ' i‘'o-Pn^sldent ^ Hlitdu t’remation (lr«^d 

Indbi. IA<I, 1002, Manager, Pimples Bnpnnement PruKt, , Clmlrraaii <d Sind 

Bank. 1904; Punjab Co-oiH^ratlvo Bank, Hindu fa'aguo Houv. 8ecn>t4iry ainlTtimaw 

190'», SUrted own ttrm of K. R KUosla " Karachi Bniueh of Uvemeas Leame , 

& CO, 1901* tim Imperial Publishing Cora- Treasurer ,t Trustee of H M King 

pany, lOll and Industrial and Exchange Jj^peror s Anti-Tul)eriulosi« Fund JSlod 

BanV at Bombay 1920 Avhii^t went Into branch) Recipient of Coro^Uon M^l. 

liqnldaHon In 1924. MemlHT. KxecuUve Afrinanm 

body of the Indian tiiamber of Commerce, reiidered during Cl\ II Disobedience Movemwt 

Rx Member, K. \V, R. Advisory 0^. Hritto Road Jaroshed Quarter, 

rviinmtttee. Todinre. PublniaiioHJt ** KIiuhIa Karachi 


and for soiiu time repre* 
bentodthc “ Chamber " on 
the Boatd of Trustees for 
the Port of Bombay. He 
repmsonts the lk)lnba^ 
a lA*glslatlveA«sfinblyuu Ihe 
fe;..., ..jJ AdvlHory Corumittee of tin 
U 1 P Hallway He h a 
Member and Treasun'r of the Boralmv Pro^ln- 
clal < ’ongr«*ss Comuiltti“i* He la Tnasurer of 
tlie Bombay Legislature Ci»Hgr*n« Paitv and 
‘ex-orticlo’ Mcmlwr on Its Kvcoutln 

OoimnitbH' JHurn , July 20. I9(i2 

Adiirej$ Uu'-tad Charaltcr, 41, Sir i3»e- 
roE< ha Mehta lUmd, f ort. Bombay. 

KH08LA, Kansih R\m, Journalist, Proprietor 
TIb' Imperial Publishing Co , Laitore 6. 
April 1882 A’duf * at F. C College. 
Iruioro. Joined Goinmerrlal Bank of 
Indbi, IA<1 , 1002, Slauagcr, PiHtples 

Bank, 1904; Punjab Co-ointrativo Bank, 
19U'>, Started own firm of K. It KUosia 
& Co , 1901* tlie Imperial Publishing Cora- 
iwny, 1011 and Industrial and Exchange 
l^ttk at Bombay 1920 nrhii^t went into 
liquidation In 1924. Memin'r. KxecuUve 
body of the Indian (iiamber of Commerce, 
Rx Member, K. W, R. Advisory 
Committee, Lahore. PtibhaOHon* **KIiusla 
Directory '% 1908-18 ami 1925-28, "Im- 
perial Cktronation Durbar," "India and Ute 
war," " Who’s who in Indian Ixsgislatore amt 
R. T. 0." ; " H.I.M. King George V and 
the Prinoea of India and the Indian Empire", 
"States" Ratatee and Who’s Who In India A 
Burma. Rdltar* ” Da«y HoraW " 1932-34 
AiMtvM : 99, Raihray Road, Post Box 250 
lAhoce. Tti. "Kltosla” 

KHUHDSJUU Tax Hok. Mk. Jownox KPiui. 
AXXBM. B,A. (Cal.), B.A.. LL B. (Osatab.). 
QaUed to the Bar ftmn linooln'i Inn, January 
1918, Judge, High Court, Calentta. 8. 17th 


i C.S., M A. (Bom ). B A. (Dvoit.), Bar- at* 
Law (Lincoln’s Inn) Cliairman, Bombay 
Pott Trust, b. 28 Jan 1888. m. to 
GuU H. Gidvaol. Bduc..* K. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Mnd 
CoUefe, Karadii and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
AssU. CbBr. and Magic., Ahmedabad. Broach 
and Surat. 1912*1918 ; Municipal Oommar., 
Surat, 1918 to 1020. Taluqdaii Settlemeni 
Officer, Gnjerat. 1921. Dy. Mutkipid 
Cktmminloner. Bmnbay, llkn ; Gofir, and 
Dlst Mafte.. Kaha, 19^*24; Dy. 8ea«ta«y 
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to Government^ Rev. Deptt, 192A<26; 
An. MnnMfinl CommiMrionef' for tha 
City of Bombay, 1020; Ootteotor of Kotoba. 
19S»; Deputy ScerrUry, Indtan (Vntral 
Committee, 1020 ; Oolleotor of Panch MajuUa 
and Foiitlcat Agent, Uewa Kantha, 1030*31 , 
Municipal OmiiniMloncr, City of Bomliay, 
1031*34 , Member, LetfUlative AMembly. 
1033 , Secretary to iho Government of 
Bombay, General Dcjiartnicnt, April 1033. 
Chief Secretary to the Govorntneut of Sind 
1030<S8 Addmsa . *Nortii Bnd' Cariuiolutcl 
Road, Bomliay 

KIBHBNGAKH, H H. UifDAl RAlIta Balani) 
Makan Mahauaja Dhieaj Maharaja 
Yaqyararajv SiNOH Bahadvr. b Jau 1800., 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood-i 
angarh. HJue * Mayo CoUege, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Kxaminatloo- Jdtlrast' 
KIshengarh, Bajputaua. 

RISHUN Brusuad, Raj A‘I* Raj at an Maiia’ 
BAJA BaUAIiUU, Y AMIN ua SAtTA NATH HtR 

a. C.I.E. (1010), cr. lOOS 

b. 28 Jan. 18C4 EJue . Klxam's College, 
BaishLar and Military Minister, 1803>100l. 
Prime Minister 1001-1012 BreMdsot of 
Executive CouucU since Mov. 102(1 tlii 
March 1037 PMA/ientions ' Cotdous 
In Urdu and Berslan proae and poetry 
Descended from the great Hyderabafl States- 
man Maharaja Cliandoo Lai is Heir : Raja 
Rhaja Bcisiiad. Addreta . City Balaoe, 
Hyderabad. 


ROLQABUR, He* UlOlINKHS. TUN MAHARAJA 
Of. See InditM I^rtncea’ uetion 
KOLLENOODB, Raja Sir V. VAsnnRVA RaJa 
VauaRamBIIiI or, Kt.(l925). O.t.K (1016), 
F.M.U. (1021 ) : Undbolder. b. Oet. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amroa, d, of Mr. K Rama Menoo. 
Clilef Justice of Travsnoore. Kdur, . Rajah’s 
High School, KoUengodf, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Vengaoad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member ot 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Leglslstive Connell, repre- 
senting laodhoiders ; Member, Council of 
State (1022). Temp. Member, Madraa Bxr* 
entive Coonel), from Kov. 1023 to April 
1024. Bected Member of the Legialailve 
Aseembiy representing Landholden oi the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and Presldmit, Landholdera' Group 
In Legislative Assembly ; idso elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Bed 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Annamaiai University stnee 1929. Addreaa : 
XoUengode, Malabar Dlst. 


ROTAH, H. H. LiRUT -(ToIpONXL, Mahi Mahin- 
bRA JllAJBARAO SlR UMKD SlNOHJl BAUADtrU, 
MahARAO or, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., G B.B., b. 
1878. a. 1889. Addreaa : Kotab, Bajpstana. 


KOTHAYALA, PEBROni DHAHJIBBAH. BJi.. 
LL.B., Dewan, RaJidpla State, b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d, of late Mr. K. R. Xsuna 
of .Ootaeamund. Edue,: Riripipta JEUgfa 
Bciiool; Rlpfainatone College. Bombay, and 
GoTCnuneiit Law Cc^lege, Bombay. Piac- 
tSaed on the AppeHate Side, Bomtmy Hl^ 
OMrtbom 1912 to 1916. Appoiiited Private 


Seovotary to H. H. the MaharaM of Bn}- 
plpla, 1916 : Kalb Dewan. RaJ^^ 1927 } 
Dewan, Kov. 1930. Aadrau; Bajl^pla 


(Gujarat States Ai^oy). 


ROTHAWALA, CAPTAIN JAMSRRb DoRASSKA, 
R I.A 8 0 , A.I.R.O,, J.l*., DlTMlor ^ Con% 
troljer. Poison Limited, b, 4th Sep^ber 1S93, 
m. 1928 Jer Potion. Member re p rn un ttoir 
Trade Intereats, nomina- 
ted by Um> Governor- 
General in Cuondl, on the 
Indian Cktllee Cesa Oom- 
mlttee from 1935. DIv. 

Suptirintondent, 8t. John 
Ambuianoe Br^ade Over- 
seas Honorary l*rrsidsooy 
Magistrato from 1984, 

Delogain from the Rotary 
Club of Bombay, to 28th 
Rotary Internatlonai Con- 
vention. Nice, Pratu'e, 1937. 

Represented Bomivay Dlstriot at the Golden 
Jubilee of the 8t. John Anibulanee Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majeaty'i 
Levee 28th May 1937. Mrs. Rothavrala 
presented at Couri. 5th May 1987. Wnt 
Service Badge and Certliloate . Army Head 

Q uarters, 1920 , War Hervlco mdge from St. 
oho Ambutnneo Brigade, I,ondon. 1921 ; 
Honorary Life Member (1922). Vote or 
thanks ( I92&),st. John Ambulance Association; 
Gold Medal (iniuribiid ” Vur (;ourage, Re- 
aource dt Humanity”) presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 riots at Ahmtdabad, 1922 . 
8t John Lomi Service Medal, 1928 ; Long 
Service Medal Bar, 1932, Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1936, “Serving Brother" of 
the Venerable Order of St John, 1937 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Jjoog Service Medal 
Heoond Bar, 1938. Addraaa i Caffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 

KOTLA. Raja bahapur rpsual Pax* 
SINOH Of. M A. (Cal ), LL.B. (All.), M.L.A. 
(central), lime July 1937. b. 16 Doc. 1872 
Succeeded to Kotla estate, 1905; Member, 
U. P. I/ogis. CouncU from 1909 to 1937 ; 
Member, Imperial Lejds. Cknmdl, 1018-16; 
Member, liogts- Aseembiy, 1921-28; Special 
Magte. Chairman, Am Diet. Board Educa- 
tion (kimmittee ; 'Trustee and Mem. of 
Managing Committee of Am Coll.; Bdneation 
Minister from 1928 to 1981 ; Member of the 
Senate of Agra Unlrerrity. Addraaa : Rolta 
District, Agra. 



KOTTAM, 8ri Rajah Vatouavata Venkata 
SUKTANABAVAXA JAOAFATI RAJIT BAHAtrOK 
Gaku, Rajah of Rottaro (XUKl) beionga to a 


line of 



ktriya Rajahi of the famous S(daf 
race. b. in 1896 , adue,: in 
Sanskrit, Teiiigu and 
English. The Late Baal 
Saheba adopted him in 
1020. The Bstote has 
an area of 160 square miles 
with an annual revnime ol 
U lakhs paying peishcttidi 
or about iu. iw,000. The 
present Estate is rim 
reninaxit ot the Old 
Peddapunun y^Mari «| 
histario fame. The HaBtli 
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Bubeb l» a skllfttl Mhikarl, good rider and 
tympathetlo admlnlatrator, lenient to ryots 
and charitable to all He is maintaining a 
High ftohooi, a Vedio and Hanskrlt Rchotrf, 
a free boarding house separately for poor 
Kshatriyas and a general choultry for other 
castes, In both of which hundreds are fed free 
every day, He has established a fine hospital 
for women and children 

KaiSHKAMAf^AEIAR, Kaja Hahadui O. 
BJL., B.L,, Dewan Bahadur (lOlS), Baja 
Bahadur (102&) ; BeUrod President to H K 
H, the Blxam's JndlHid Committee, larnd* 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, L^slative 
Assembly. Edue Trlclilnopoly and Madras 
EnroUod as Vakil, Madras High Court, Marrli 
1800; practised os Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1018; appointed 
Advonato>OeDem], ihen Secretary to Govern- 
ment, liOglslathe Dept, Legal Adviser tj 
II. 15. H. the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judioiat Oomroltteo in 1018. wnsthe 
joint author aioug with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ail Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderalutd under which the Oovenimeni 
is at present working retired in 19114 
Hntored the L(^gislatl^o Assembly during 
the elections of 1080 and took a prominent 
part in the support of orthodox \lows and 
resisting all auti-religlous and antisocial 
Bills Ho is now the acknowledged leader of 
the entire orthodox <'oramunlty in India, 
AddrfM ; Hyderabad Hoiete, Srirangam 
Osmonla Royni Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan 

KKISHNAMAt’HAUVA, Rao Bahapvk Sir 
VaNUAI, TinKrVl,NK.ATA. KCIE, (1936), 
Kt , (1038), B A , B L , 1 IE, (1086), llewan 
of Baroda b. 1881 m Sri llangHmmal. Erfwe 
Presidency (’oil , Madras niid l,»w Coll , 
Madras Entered Madras Civil Ser\ice by 
cioui|>etiil\o examination Ccdleetor of Ham- 
nad ; April 1024 to Eebniary 1027 Secretary to 
the Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and otiior Departments Joineil os Dewan of 
Baroda, February, 1927, services being lent 
to the Baroda Government Acted as a 
delegate to the three Kouiui Table Conferenecs 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee and 
Member of the Federal Structorc and Federal 
Finance Bub-Committees and Beserve Bank 
Committee from 1980 to 1984 ]>elcgate on 
behalf of India to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations for the Session bdd in September 
1934 and 1936 , attended Coronation, { 

1937; Adviser to the Indian Delegation to! 
the Imperial Conference, 1937. Addrru ! 
Dilaram, Baroda. 

KBISHNASWAllf. Du. KOUK Rama- 
umuNiUR, D.So (Lond.), F.I.C., leolnrer 
In Chemistry, Indian Instttvte of Seience, 
Bangalore. 6, 14 August 1S9S. m. Venkata- 
lakanmiwnma. Hdife, : OeiiAnd Ot^Osge. 
Bingiiots, mad Hahrwitty College, Londou. 


Asstt. Chemist and then Lecturer, Indian 
Inatttutu of Sdenoe, Consulting Chemist 
FuUteatwiu . Papers in the Journal of tlio 
Indian Instltnte of Scienoo and the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, London. Addnm 
The Indian Institute of Sdenoe. Bangalore. 

KBL8HNA3WAMI AITAUGAU, SAEKOrrAT, 
M A , (Madras. 1899) , M B A.8 (1903) F R. 
Hist. S ( 1904-8 ); Hon Ph.D .CalcutU Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Rao Bahadur (1928) , F.A 8 B 
(1931); Title “ Rajasevasakta ” conferred 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
(1032) . Dewan Bahadur, June 1986 ; Editor, 
Journal of India History. 6. 13 April 1871. 
m 1893 and again In 1913. Educ bt 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore PrMident, South Indian 
Association, Madras. 1008 Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras UnlversitA 1012 Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1019 Professor, 
f'entral Colk'gc, Bangalore , Profeasor of 
Indian Hlstorv and Archseolog), University 
of Madras, since Novcmlxr 1914-29 Founder 
and Hony Vlc©-I»resldont, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore ; Branch Secretary , Joint Secre- 
tary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908-1916, 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Modru-s, 1917-18 , HecreUry of 
the Madras Boonomte Association, 101.A-I0 , 
Joint- Editor, Indian Aotkiaaiy , 1923-88, Presi- 
dent, FUcttlty of Arte, Madras University, 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidlan Jjinguages, ktadras Uolvcislty, 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20 ; Examiner for M A , 
Ph.D., and Premchand Royeband Studentahlp, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Caioutta Univer- 
sity, 1919 Examiner tor Allahabad, AUgarh. 
Benares, Mysore, Annamalal, Bombay and 
Andhra Universities, and for tnc Oovemmont 
of India Public Services Commission. Elect- 
ed Hony Correspondent of the Arclueolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 , Geneni SMUelary, 
Indian Oriental Conference |9gt^|t. MWibw, 
Indian Historical Record Ocwailislon 1980, 
President, Bombay HUtorlonlQMngrcss, 1981. 
President, Indian OrfeatolOutaferenoe, Mysore, 
1933. Addrn$ ” SripadflMt,*' 143, Brodies 
Road. Mylapore, Madias. (Qf, 

ERISHNASWAMI AITAE, StR ALEADI, Kt 
(1932); Advoeate-Oeneral, Madras, b May 
1883 m, Venkolakshamma Edue. Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras. 
Apprentioo-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R. Sundoram Iyer, standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas Mid Zamlndars of the 
Madras Presideney ; appointed Advocate- 
General In 1929; Member of the Legislative 
CouneU : awarded Kater-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in reoo^tlon of his phUanthrojpIo 
srork, 1920; ^wan Bahadur In 1980 : 
Knighted 1982 ; was member of Mie Syndicate 
of tm Madras University for soverai yen» : 
Mnnbejr of the Senate of the Madras Unlvs^ 
tity ; takes Interest In all pubic, social and 
reUglons movements, has subscrlbod iMge 
amounts to durttable InsUtutloni^ tos 
endowed large sums of mmiey In the Mmim, 
Andhra and Aanamalof universities ; h^ 
nd aevoiat poor atudeats; member ol ttie 
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OosmopoUUn Ctab, Madni* ; dellvenil the | 
Conmcfttlon MldrcM o( the Audht* UnlTenlty ' 
in 1030; member of the Expert Oommltieet : 
appointed the Government of India to! 
amend the Law relatinff to INkrtnemhln and 
the law relating to the sale of goods. Addntt 
Kkamra Nlvan, Las Chnrelt Hoad, Mylaporo, 
Madras. 

KITMABAPPA, Jaoapnan Mohanpas. M A 
(Harvard), 8TV (Bosbm), MA. Ph 1> 
(Columbia) , l*rofPsiMir <»f Httcla) Keonomj 
in the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Economy A April 10, ISHO m 
Katnam Appasarov, P A (MadraH), M A 
(Punjab) rUue imvchtn t'ollcgc (Madras). 
Harvard, Poston and (‘(diimbia llnlvcrsMicH 
Specialised In Plilliwoph) , Soctology and 
Education Appoint'd l*r»»fcsHf»r of PhthJ 
M>phy, Lucknow ClirHtian College, 19i&. 
itmder ill I'hiUisophy Lutknow Cniversity, 
1921 Delegate to the General Conference 
of the M K Chun h, SiiringOeid. Maas , D S A , 
lt»24 , Delegate to the 19th lAorld Conference 
Of the \ M C A , HeUtngfors. Kinlaiid. 1920 
Memt>er of the Institute of JnteniHtlonal 
Polltlm, I.eague of Natkins, Geneya, 1920 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America 
studying progrcjwlve (Hlucation , invited Gi 
lecture at ( uruell, S)nicuMe, Culumbln and 
other Aiuerkan I'nlverstilcs AppoinGal 
fessor of PhikxKvpIiv and Six-hilogv, M>sore 
University, 1931 >Vas Invited to the t*l»alr 
of Social Kconoinv in the Tata Graduate 
Setiool of S(Vial Unrk, 1930 Has eoiitrilmted 
uumeroiuc articles t4i Journals on PhlloMmhy, 
bidueatlon and ScM ial Wevk Address Tata 
Gnuluate Sdiool of Hcx'ial Work, liyculia, 
Bombay 

KUBWAl. Hl«l HlOHNKgd NAWAB SAUWAil 
Ali Khan 0 1st Dei*ember 1901; Sue 
2Dd Oct 1900 Kdne. • at Daly t'oHege, 
Mayo Colkgc and KMC, Sandhurst m. 
to r d of the Nawab of Bhopal Addrett^ \ 
Kurwai, C 1 

CUTCH. n. u. mahakaja dbiiaj Miezab 
MABABAO 8HR1 Khbroarji Sawai Bahapdb 
Mahakao or. O.CJ9.I., G.C.I.E. A. 23rd 
August 1800. ffi. 1884. Bapresented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; reoeived Freedom 
City of London. 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Kegi- 
ment during European War, 1916 ; represent* I 
ed India, League of Hattooe, 1921 ; leeeived ! 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Sahite 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Addreu:\ 
The Palace. BhuJ. Kuteb. 

LAHOBE, IIB.HKOTOB CATtr. O. C., (MttKrtic 
HMmp of Lahore, since Mardi 1928. b. 1680. 
BeJgiam. BAue.: Seraphic School, Bniaee. 
Joined the (Mpm^ Order at Enghieo, 1907 ; 
ordained prleat, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1. Lawrence iUiad. Lahore. 

UlilTMWAITB. Johb OiiBBST, C.S.I. (1038). 
0.I.M. (1036). Private Secretary to HJB. 
Ttke TIocroy and Seoetnry to the 
Movetrnor-Qenend. b. 6 July 16SH. Eine.,* 


in India,' 


Clongowes, Trinity OoUege, Oxfoid. Served 
in Grwt War (wounded) : appotntod 
to India Office 1910 ; Private Saore- 
tary to Earl Wtnterton. M.P., 1033-23. 
Party nndor-Secretary of State (or India 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Soorolailee 
of State for India, 1923*24. Spcnlally attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Bamsay MacDonnhi) 
for Second Bound Table Couferenec. 1031 ; 
SecreUrj, Indian Frandilse (lAithlan) Coen* 
inltteo 1932 , Sei^tary, Indian li^imltattou 
Oonimlltce, August 1936 to January 1080. 
Addrtu : Viceroy's Camp, India. 

LAEHMIDAS ItoWJl TAHWgl, B.A., 
landlord and Merchant, m Ladkabal L. B. 
Tainiee Eder st Xavier's Cottage, Bombay . 
Presktent, 1'. J. Hindu Gymkhana and Presi* 
dent, llhatia Mitra Mamlal, Publi«atiom! 
" Frenslcil Finance." Stanches and Wriilnge 
of It G Hornimaii " Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues " Addr^$a 29-3I-S.1, Bora Bawr 
Street, Fort, and 269, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Biunbay , and Paiichvatl, Natlk 
City. 

LAKHTAB, CHIB r OB. Tbaxohb sahkb Bai.- 
VHUUMIUI KARAiifUNaHJI, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Addr$*» : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKBHM1 Naratar Lal. Bai Samio, 
Pleader and Zemindar. 6. 1870 m, to 
Srimatl NavaranI Kunwer. Edue.; at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna: a 
nominated member of the first Lefta* 
lative AHSembly, and non-official Clialrman, 
IxKtal Board, and Central Co-operative Bunk, 
AurunMbad,and Chairman of its Advisory 
Committee. PtUduMtiom : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog. Saroudrajatra, Twidve 
Main Points of Co-ojperatiun, Updesh Manjail 
and Charkha Mabatmya Hmdn*Musalmaii 
EkU, Sri Gttavatnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Artl. Addre$$ : Aurangabad, 
Dlst. Gaya, (Bihar). 

LALKAKA. JVHAIIOIB AlDRSHlR, 6. 8 March 
1884. OraadiOB of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Peetoo)!, Vakil, O.I.B. 
m. Mias Tehml Jamsetit Kliaras 
of Bandra. Edme: Abroedabad High School; 
Elphlnstooe Coll., Brabay ; Sir jTJ. Sdiool 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’e Wood and 
Weatmineier Bohools of Art. Ixindon. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pheroseehab 
M, Mcbto for Monldpal Vor^„ Bombay, 
l»r. Dadabhoy Nowrojf's portrait and Prind- 

S I A. L. CoTenitoo*s portiait for Ktpblnstoae 
U. and H.H. the Eawab of Kmnpur’s life 
sixe portrait for Durbar Hall, Bampur. H. X. 
Sir Leslie Wilson's nortralt ns District Gtnnd 
Mnster for the Masonie Hntl. Bouhny: 
portrait of H.E. Sir James Sfaigon forCousoil 
Hal], Patna ; portrait of Lord Bnbourae lor 
Bombay Beeretedat. Member of the GoVn^ 
ment of Bombay Boaid of Examineri lor Art 
Rxaminstiom, 1917-1988. Choacn by the 
Govt, of India to eopy royal portrntta la 
Knglaiid, 1980, for the Vieevoy'a Bouse, Kew 
DMhL Dy. Direotor, Sir JJ. School of Art. 
Bombay, 1931-86, and Aasociate Director la 
1934. Awarded the Kl^’Emperor George V. 
BilvfY Jubilee Medal 1936. Addrerr; 
imimM Bank, Bombay. 
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hAUOJW, Bm WILLIAM, Kt. (19S6), Managtnal 
Bttiitor, Jmp^aJ Bank of India, b. 21 July 
1987. Pt. Stbe! Speedily. JPdw Harris! 
AMdetny, Dundee. Four years with Boyal 
Bank or Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 
In December 1907. Addreu 3, Theatre 
Jtoad, Oalotttt^i. 

LA TXHEB, Sir Courtbnat, B.A. (Oxon) 
K.O.r B. (1935), C.I.K (1020), 0 81.(1931), 
Secretary to B.K the Crown Keprcseutatlve 
eiuce 1938. b. September 22. 1880, 

tn. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir IloL>ert 
Aikman. Bduc ’ St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church. Oxford. Kntered T.C8 1904, Joined 
PoUtlcMl JJept., 1908, Revenue Cktmmiasiouer, 
N.W.F.P., 1929 . Kesideut in Kashmir, 1931 
A.O.G in the States of Western India, 1932. 
Additional Seeielarj, Pol Dept India, 19.)7 
J^ubUcationa . Census of India 1911 Vo| 
Kill, Nortli-West Frontier Province 
Addrttttt : Simla /Delhi 


Daegation. Chairman, CentnU Co-operaUve 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publtcaiumt 
** Introduction to Jainism " (Englisb) * 
Growth of British Empire in India ’’ 
(Marathi). " Memoirs of Sbahu Chhatrapati ”, 
“Shrl Sliahii CliHactrapatiche Cliaritra” 
In Marathi (1925); Problems of Indian 
States f English) 1930; "The Federal 
ConstitutiunB of the World " (Maratiil) 
1031 Address- Secretariat, Bombay, 
Belgaum. 

LEACH, THE Hon Jcstioe Sir (Alrred 
Hknrv) Lionel, Knighted (1938), Chief 
Jiistire, High f^nrt, Madras b 3 Feb 
1883, tn Sophia HeicIwJg Kiel, d ot Prof 
Dr Heiiirtc^i August Kiel, Bonn , 
Called to the Bar 1007 Apjwinted Judge of 
the liangoon Digh Court, 1033, appointed 
Chief .liiMiice, iligli Court, Madras, 1937 
Address Brwlie Castle, Adyar, Madras, 


LATIFl. alma, C.I.B., 1982, O.BE 1919;M A . 
LL.M Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr . I O.B 
(retd Jan 1938): mentioned in Oan of India 
lor valuable war Servioes, 1910 , Kaisar-t Bind 
Medttl, 1937 b. 12 Nov. 1879, Kdite- St. 
Xavier's School and C<oU , Bombay also Lon* 
don, Pmrlt, Heidelberg, f^iro; Joined 1898, 
Ht. John’s Cull.. Cambridge (stiutlar and 
Maomahon Law student); 1st Class Honours 
for Oriental l^ngs Trlj^s Aud in both parts 
of lAW Tripos , 2nd cl Honours in modern 
lAngs. Tripos, Asstt Coramr Punjab Jon 
1903; DLst Judgo, Amritsar 1908, duty 
with Press Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 
1911 (medof); Dlst. Judge, Delia. 1911*12. 
Director of Pubiio InatruoUon, Hyderabad 
State 1918*16 . JteorulUug iHuigeand meution 
In Gas of India for valuable war services. 
1919, Oommr and Pol. Agent. Ambala , also 
member, Council of State Nov. 1927 ; Dele* 
sate, International Iaw Oouf., The Hague, 
March 1030, Delegate. Inter* Parliamentary 
Conf., liondon, July 1930; duty with let 
Indian Round Tablu Conforeooe, London, Sep. 
1980 ; Commr. Multan, Mardi 1931 ; duty 
with and Indian Round Table Oonfereitoe, 
London, Aug 1931 ; Commr Lahore, Jan 
1983, FlnauoUl (V)mmtBsloner (itevenuo). 
Punjab, AprlhJuly 1983, and Feb. 1984 toi 
Sept. 1937. PuUieation* . Effects of War on 
Property, being studies In Intvernatlonat Law 
Ptmoy, 1908 ; Industrial Punjab. 1911 , 
various addresses, artioles, reports. Address 
Orient Club, Bombay ; Athenaeum, PaU Mall, 
London. 


LATTHB, The JHon'ble Mr. Anna Babaji. 
M.A„ LL.B (Bombay) Finance Minister, 
Qavemm<mt of Bombay, elnoe 1937. b, 1878. 
tu. to JyotNnahai Kadre of Kolbapor. Bdme. * 
Deoonn OoUese, Poona; Prof, of English, 
AUjsuram cnu^, itotbapnr, 1907-luil 
Xdno^ional Inepeetor. KoUiapnr, till 1014 
Present, Sontbera Mahiatta Jam Aeeoela- 
Hon and Knmatak Non*Brahmaii T^gne 
Bdttnd "Demms Rpet (lOlS-fO)**; Member 
of the Indian Lej^Uve Aesanbty, 
1081-88 ; Membtt at the Onlvemlty Beform 
Committee, 1984. Dlwnn of KoBmpnr 
1088^ Diwen Babadonlilp Okmferred tn 
im. Attended Indian Bomd Table Oon- 
leranee in Loaden aa Adviser to the Btatea’ 


LEWIS, Clinton Grfsham, Brigadier, O B H. 
(1928) , Fournier's Medal Ilos^al Geographical 
Sofletv 1937 Siu’\ejor General of Indio 
b 2.'>th No\ ember 1885 (Califurniu) m. 
Lilian Evre l.i-ais Kduc Switzerland 
(prlvatelj) UMA Woolwich llKi3-U4 
Commissioned Bojal Engineirs, 1904 Joined 
Siirviv of India on 7th No\ember 1907 
Mlrl Mission Su^vt^ Detachment 1911-12 
Great War l'»u-18 Afghan War 1919 
Afghan Bonndary ('omnussion 1919 Tureo- 
Jrac) Boundary ( ommlHslon 1927 Surveyor 
General of India 1937 Address No 13, 
Wood Street, Caleutta (Home midress — 
Llovds Bank, R S(‘Ction, 0, Pall Mall, London, 
8 W 1 ) 

LEWIS. SIR WiMUH Hawthorne, KCIE 
(1938), CSl (1934), CIK (1981), ICS, 
Reforms Commissioner, Government of India 
h 29th June 1888 m Aliee Margaret Rose 
Hewitt, widow of Lieut Ronald Ersklne 
Hewitt, R N and daughter of the late George 
Edward Woodhouae Hdvr Oundle Behool 
and Cains College, Cambridge Admirers 2, 
RolKTts Rond, New Delhi 

UAQAT Havat Khan. NAWAB, Sir, Kt , 
K B E , Aitmadiidaula Vlciamlmulk, Toxlnl 
Sardar Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
6 1st Februarv 1887 m d ot Main Nizam- 
mnddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State 

^ Kduc. Privately. Address. Patiala. 


L I L A V A T I , bai SAHRB PATWARDHAN, 
SHRIMANT BAUBHAGYAVATI THE BANIOAHEB 
of Jomkhandi is the noble consort of Shriniaut 
Raja Shankarroo Pmusburamroo attar 
Appasoheb Patwardhan. the Bojasaheb of 
Jomkhandi, in the Deccan , 

She Is the only daughter i 
of Sbrimont Modhavroo ^ 

Moreehwar Pandit, Pant ! 

Amatyo, the late (Thlef- 
sabeb of Bavdo. 5 In 
1910, tis. the Hgjosaheb 
in 1924 and has a son and a 
daughter. Kdae .'Privately < 
the Banlsoheb is endowed 
wlUi all the quolitlee of , 
head and heart that con- 
tribute to make domeetie 
me hHipy. On more than one oeeasloa ebe 
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hM proved to be a beflttlug paHuer in life of I UMUTHGOW, HxK ExOHSUmoV til • MM* 


a BiUer beariug the bniat of admioJatnUon 
of a prograssive State She has been managtne 
the Xliasgl Department with ram akill ana 
Buccess. thuH helping to lighten the burden of 
the Bajasaheb in the management of the 
affaire of the State During the Bajaeabeb'e 
absence in England and the Continent she 
wae in sole charge of tiie administration of the 
State as the Bcgent and made the fullest use 
of this opportunity to demonstrate her 
capacity for administration and her solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of the State* 
She has a religious turn of mind and with this 
her simplicity of habits and unassuming 
generosity of heart form a rare combination 
that makes her an object of reverence and 
affection both in and outside ttie palace. 

LlNDSAY^m DARCY, KT. ( 1 92.’*), C B.E., IDIB, 
Kalsar-t-Uiud Cold M(>dal (1911), M,L.A . 
1921-30 and 1933 36 b No\. 1865, Late 
Secretary, Calcutta Branch, llo>al Insurance 
Ck). Addreu , 26, Daihoiisie Square, Calcutta 


ofliOHRSB of, Is a dauMter of the hitoJMr 
V^nrkk Itfiiuer, Bar«^t» and iWrrM MMl 
Excellency the Marquess of linUthgow ui 1911* 
Her Excelleney inherited — —— 

her Interest In all forms of 
charitable work for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent 
many years of his life in 
hcJplnff those in distress, 
ana who wns alleotlonately 
known ns the ** Soldiers’ 

Friend ** owing to his eflmts 
on behalf of disabled ex* 

Service men after the Great 
War 1914-1018. Her Bx- 
rellencv Is particularly Interested la 
Tubcreulosis and Iws been — and stUlts 
neoted with the wonderful work done at the 
PanuorUt VIllagH Settlement for the 
TuWroular la England (founded by h«r 
father, Sir Frodorlok MlinerV Her r.xoeUeaoy 
Is a well-known and iMpuJar hoatesstn lamdon 
during the season, but she prefers a eoontry 
life and U ne\rr happier than when stayinil 
at her beautiful houtf), in Scotland, Hopetonn 
House, on the banks of the Eivt r Fcu’th* 


LINLITHGOW, 2nd Marquess of (cr 1902), ii(e and U ne\rr' happier wn when staying 

at her beautiful honm, in Bootland.Hopefonn 
a » n I? T**!.*. i House, on the banks of the Elver Fm’th. 

G.M B.L, Q.M I.E : 1) L. ; T D . Earl Her Excellency has many inter* nts and 

excels at most games. She Is alio a kora 
Althrie, ^ron Hope 1703 1 gardener and has a oonstdcrabln knowledge 
S \ o* «** ot pUnt life, Kaisnr-I-H lod Gold 
1809 ; Boron Nlddry (U.JT ) Medal, 1039 
1814, Viceroy and Governor- 

General of India from April LIVINGSTONE, Archipaid MaoDok.ud,M.O., 
1936, Lord licutenaat of HA, B.Sc. (Edin.), AgrlcuHurat MarkeUni 

West liothlan . Chairman of Adviser to the Government of India, b, SI 

Market Supply Committee January 1890 m, Gladys kCary Btnt, lOIH 

1983-36 , late Chairman, B<ltteat4d Fidlnbureh University. 4|f ywri 

ICesat Advisory Committee, EFA. (Bet. rank of M^or). Appomtod 

Board of Trade; Cliolrman 1924, Senior Marketing Oflfeer, Minfstry ol 

of Medical Besoarch Council Aploultiire, Ixmdon. On loan to the Go 

1934-36 ; Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial vernment of Indio from April 1984. A<Ulr§§i . 

College of Science and Technology 1934*36 , Office of the Agricultural Marketing AdvBei 

late Director of the Bank of Scotland, to the Government of India, Old St crstwrkil 

Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assnr- Buildings, Delhi. 


Adviser to the Government of India, b, 8S 
January 1890 m. Oladvs Mary B<nt, lOIH. 
Bdueottd Fidlnbureh University. 41 years 


Bdueatid Fidlnbureh University. 4jf years 
BFA. (Bet. rank of M^or). Appototod 
1924, Senior Marketing Officer, Minfstry of 
Apiculture, liondon. On loan to tbs Go* 
vernment of India from April 1934. Adcfrssf : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing AdvBer 
to the Government of India, Old St erswriat 
BiiUdings, Delhi. 


I'I'OYD, AlaN Hobirt, sir, B.A. (Cantab.), 
A^iSS €8.1.,0.I.E.,I.C.8.,Jfember,0sJitnilBoaido< 
Bevsnue. b. August 80, IS83 m. Violet Mary, 

i^burgh LW. b.JA ^p. 1M7 , William's College, Isle of Blan, OonvUlo A Oatos 

M n? ith^iort ventor : . 

SUF.Mtop 7 thBt^win s. tltfeed. Wwwoe Member, Govenior*Oenewrs Hx#* 

ssjss-Tirt sSm 

Bolder Armoured Car Company 1920-26, I>«W*ttd Simla. 

Civil Lord of the Admlratty 1922-24: Dy. LOHABU, LnonHAliT Kawab MlXCA AXnnm* 
of Unionist Far^ OrganisaGon pix Axmbd Ksav Bahadur, BULXR Of 


1924-26 ; President ol Naw League 1924-81 , 
Caiairman, Deputmental Committee on INs- 
trBwtkm and Prices of JMP’ionltural Prodnee, 
1923: Chairman of EdinbnrM and Bast cd 
Beotland Ctdlege of Agrleoltiure, 1924-33; 
OlHdniiaB, Boyai Commission on Indian 
Acrionltiire 1926-28: Chairman. Jt. Select 
on Indian Oonstitutlonal Beform 


mafmry, Unltthgoinditre. T. ; flooUi 
msfetry 217. dabs : Carlton, Loodoa 
Bdlnbi^ 


LOHARD Statr (Punjab States Kcsldanoy), 
6. 28rd March 1911 ; Bikte. ’ Attsbisoa 
(%lefB* College, Lahore. Invested wltt Iw 
roiing powers on 21st November 1981, afleg 
a course of HlUtary, Judldai and B«vw«t 
Training in British ladia. Military Bask of 
lAeutenant conferred Inr His Maiesty 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934; Ib a 
M ogbal by race and enjoys a per in s m B i 
hereditary salute of 9 gans. while the LolMni 
State Is a Membsr of &e Cfaiiinbsr of rri pos B 
in its own rights; Is R FRIaor of tho 
Flrinf dub, a keen Rvtetor and boUili* 
p&ii'B**A"liosaM. Jddrmt taiiRft, 
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L0N1XH£Y, Damodab Gabesh, ii.a (Bom.), 
(Leipzig), Prlnolpal of the Wasadeo 
Arte College, Wardha, CP. FfaUosoidier, 
eduoationlet and l^eychologiet. b, 1807 
(Poona). £duc. . Forguseon C^lcge, Mnnlob, 
Jena and Leipzig Unlvereltiea. Sometime 
ProfcRf’or, Bajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior Bceoaroh Fellow at the Indian Instl* 
tute of philosophy, Amalner. “ Doctor of 
Philosophy” of Leipzig Univereity, 1983 
Author of ” The Absolute . An OutUne of A 
Meta physio of Self *’ (in German); An Article 
on Psychology and Samkbya In Marathi 
Bnoydfopaediia ; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
^Uoeophical Journals." 8|)ecial Interests , 
Ocoiiltism, Yoga, Beliglon and Indian Culture 
Addrt»$ : Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha 

LOBT-WILLIAMS, Kt. er. 1080. Sir John 
(Bolleston), K.C (1022), Judge. High Court. 
Calcutta, slnoe 1927. b 14 beptember 1881 
m. 1028, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. e of late 
Edward Uussol, The Uormitage, Hampstead. 
tUlue . Merchant Taylors ; Ixmdou University. 
Tanered student, 1002, Barrister, Lincoln s 
Inn, 1U04, Meml)er, Inner and Middle Temple , 
Aecordor of West Dromwiah, 1028 ana of 
Walsidl, 1924-28. Prmkient, Hardwicks So- 
ciety, 1011 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1008 and 1008 , Stookport, December 1010: 
(Co. U.) M. P. Hotherhithe 1018-1022 ; (V) 
1028, Member of the Oxford droutt. Served 
six years in Middlesex imperial Yeomanry 
Member of the L. C. C. (Llraehouae), 1007-10; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee 
Addnu : High Court, C^cutta. 

LOTHIAK, Tub Hok'blh Mr Arthur 
CuifKlBQHAN, 0,8.1. C.l E. Resident for 
Balputana and Chief Ciiommisslmicr, Ajmer 
Merwara 6. 27tli June 1887. m. Mary 
Helen Maegrogor. Edue. University of 
Aberdeen ; Christ Church, Oxford. M A. (Ist 
Hons. Mathematics), B.8o. (spedal dlstmo- 
Uon). Entered I.O.8., 1010. Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1011-15, Joined Indian 
Poutloal Department in 1015 and served 
subsequently In Central India, Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Bajputana, Baroda, 
and with the Goverment of India , 
Resident at Jaipur, 1020-1031 . Resident In 
Mewar and Political Agmit, Southern 
BaJpttUna States, 1090-81 : Resident at 
Baroda, 1092-98; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpor, 
and PoUtloal Agent, Eastern Bajputana 
Statee, 1038, Ri^ent in Jaipur and the 
Western SUtea of Rajputana, 1083-84 , Offg. 
^snt to Qovemor-Qeoeral In Rajputana and 
Ghtef Oommlaakmcr. AjroerdEerwaia, 1084. 
^wolal Representative ^ H. B. the Viceroy 
for Federation discussions with Indian States, 
1988-97 ; Addi Secretary (Fcderatkm), 
1935-87. Address .* Mount Abu, BaJputsAa. 
LOW.FEsmjn, J.P., Editor, Th» Tiaws e/Jadiu 
8. 10 Kovemoer 1808. m, Maigaiet Hvlcn 
Adams. Edmi Botrert Qordmfs Oottsge, 
Aberdeen. JoAued staff, Ab$rit$m Frm Press, 
lOlL Ssrved in War with MesopoUaslaB 
ExpedittOBsry Fores. Ipaolal Serrles Oflker, 
InteUkgsiioe. O. H. Q. 1919. Gaasttsi ml 
wtih nuifc^ Oaptaia* 1920. OhM Beporkr, 
AOsrdssa ihmfpm, 1920. Bah-Bdilor, 9h» 


Timet of India, 1922: Asst Editor, 1027- 
1982. Addrm; MalsMur Court, Eldge Road, 
Malabar Htti. Bombay. 

LUCKNOW, thx Bight Bbv. Charles John 
GOPniKT 8AUHDBS8, M.A.. Blshop of Luck- 
now. 5. 16th Feb. 1688. m Mildred Robin- 
son Hebblethwaite ; one • and two dsn^ters 
Bdue, Merchant Tsylors' School, London . 
Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford, Cnddeeon 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910, Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow , S P.O. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1011-16 , Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1017, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1018 . CbakraU, 1021 . SUlf Cboplain. 
Army Hes^uaiters, India 1021-24 ; Metro- 

E illtan'a Chaplain, Calcutta, 1925-1028 , 
iahop of Lucknow 1028. Addreu Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

LUMliEY, His Reoellrhot Sir Lawrirob 
Roger, G C I K., Governor of Bombay b. 
27th July 1808 , 2nd and only surviving son 
of late Brigadier-General Hon Csbert Lumiey, 
0 M G and late Constanco 
Eleanor, C B E , e. d of 
Captain Eustace John I 
Wilson-Patten, let Life I 
Guards, and Emily Cons- 
tantia, daughter of Rev. | 

Lord John Thynne. Nephew 
and heir of lOtii Earl of 
Scarborough. ff r,m. 1022, j 
Katharine Isobel, daughter 
of late R F. Mc^en i 
of Marchmont, Berwick- | 
shire, and Bardrochat, 

Ayrshire , one son (born 5th December 1082) 
four daughters Educ Eton . R M.C , San- 
dhurst Magdalen College, Oxford : B.A. 
Oxford, 1021. M P. (C ) K^gston-upon-Hull, 
East, 1022-20 ; York, 1031-37 Served witii 
11th Hussars, France, 1016-18. Wounded 
1018. Assumed charge os Governor of Bombay, 
September 1937. Publteatunu , History of the 
Eleventli Hussars, 1036 Clubs Cavalry, Carl- 
ton Addrtn : Government House, Bombay. 
LUNAWADA, Liiur. Hu HighhhbsMahabara 
SHB l VlRHHADBA-SUfHAI, BiJAAl SAHBB OF 
LuHAwaoA State, b 8th June 1010 m. 
Maharani Shrl Manharkunverba Saheb, 
daughter of Capt His Highness Maharana 
Bal Saheb, Shrl Sir Amarslnhji, KOS.L, 
]^I.£., of Wankaner Stete, Kathiawar. 
Bdue : Mayo OoUege. Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gadi. October, lOM. Appointed lieutenant 
in the British Axnif li|r H. M the King- 
Emperor, June, nlf. ihmasUo Satnte ; 
0 guns Address ; TlIMM {Via Oodhra), 
LYLE, Tbokas HoELbWMIvIpL, A.B.C.80. L. 
C. 1. K. (1028), %iir E.. Chief 
Engineer, Bsstern U. F 9. 94 

May 1686. m. Marr 'UpVNttt Forsyth, 
1022. Edus. : St. Aadr«^ ObUege, DubUn, 
Royal OoilegB of MenM, litiaad, 
Oueea'fe College, BelfMt and Boyal Coir 
vsntty of Irshukd (Oradnatsd 1906, Flnt 
Place wBli First Chun Honours). Asrittent ou 
Main Dralnaga OmistruetfcMi under lamAom 
County OouneU, 1908-00; amtd. Aset. Bui* 
nesr In P.WJ>. (Irrigitlo^ U.P.. Indl^^ 
1009 ; employed ourartm kifa oonstfUsMau 
wads, Indudiug Chuipao jDan om X** 
iu CJU; la SjmurSmtKwmrn of Obag^ 
Gaual Beasrvnit and Kaiumuaei ffbadsr su» 
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and headworks : ExecitU-ro Etisiti««r in 
charge of Design and ConstnicUon of Harda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
liidadlng the Jagbura Sjrplion and other crofts 
drainage works, 1021-29. War service in Wasl- 
rlstan, In South Persia and In the 8rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatcliee by O.U.C., 
Bushlre Field Force In lOlS-10 (South 
Persia). Addrut. Irrigation, Sucrotarlnt, 
Lucknow, U.P. 

MACDOUOALL, Sm ALKWMtKU Mm'Mvn. 
Kt , cr 1925 , partner Simpson A (’<» . sheriff 
of Madras, 1922 Addrtgut 201, Mount Iluail, 
Madras 

MACKLIN, Thk IfoR Mb Justich Alkkkt 
SOKTA ix Konkr, 11 A , Judge, Bombay High 
Court. 5 4 March, ISOO w. April 14. 19io. 
A’dar ^Vestmitultcr and Christ Cuurcli, 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913 , served in 
Bombay as Asst Collector and Magistrate , 
Asst Judge and Asst Sessions Judge. 
1922, Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 192.3, Offg. Judge 
and Sessions Jutlge, 1024, lii'glstrar. High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1920, Judge and 
He<»sionB Judge, 1029, Judicial Acst and 
Additional Sesniotis Judge, Aden, 1929, Offg 
Secretary to Uovt , Jycgal l>(t|>artniont. 1931 . 
Jndlrlal (^mmlsslnner In the States of Western 
India, 1932 . Offg Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934* Judge, Higli Court, 1985 A<i4rt»$ 
High Court, l^iubay. 

MoKhN/IK, I'Hfc llKt John, M.A. (Aherdeim), 
1904, DD (Aberdeen), 1934, Senior Cunning- 
ham Fellow, Hnv Orllegc, Kdlnburgh, 
1908 ; Prittoipal Wilson College Modi ratur, 
15 nltetl Church of Northern India, 1938 6 13th 
June 1883 m Agnes Ferguson Dinnc's 
Edue : Aberdeen Univerilty, Now College, 
Edinburgh * Tubingen University Ordained 
1908, Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908, I’rincipal, 1921, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, President. Bombay 
Chriatian Council, 1924-26 , President, Bom- 
bay AnUiropologlcai Society. 1027-29. 
Vioe-ChaDCellor, Bombay UnlverAliy, 
1031-33 PubluMtumt Hindu Ethics j 
(Oxford Uoiv. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by 31. 8 Simpson, I). D. (James 
Clarke) , Edited The Obriatlan Task In India 
(Macmillan). Adirtu : Wilson College House. 
Bombay. 

MoNAIB, OBOROB l>ouai,A8, THE UON Mk 
J tTSTiCB, BA. (Oxon), M B E* (MIL). Judge, 
Calcutta High Court b 30 April 1887. m 
Primrose, vounger d. of the late Douglas 
Oiurth and Mrs Oarth. Filvc * Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar, 
1911 ; practised in Calcutta from 1012 ; Jolnea 
I.A.BO ; served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19, 
practised at Privy Coimdl Bar, 1020-1933. 
AtUfrnt . High Court, (^alentta. 

MADAM, jA.\AXDAir AnfABAM, B.A., C8,L, 
OLLE., l.C 8 , Commissioner, Soutbem Divi- 
sion, Bombay ihresideney, sinee May 1936 
12 February 1886. m, Champuted, i. 
of late H. P. Pttola, J J». Hduc .* Bombay, 
Oxford aal Gamhrhfge. Aaslstairt Ooflaeter, 
1009, and Asst. Bettlenunt Officer ; GoUoctor 
and IbMlstrar, Co-operative Sodatka, Bombay, 
IMO; Jolat Seomfeary, Hoyml O omnH se to n 
«i AcrtonHnie^ 1920*28; Cbatanan, Bankinfi 


1 luqulrv Cummlttee, Bombay. 1029; Dhreetor 
of Ijsbour Intelllgenee wul Contmlsskmer, 
Workmen's Compensation, Bombay, lOW, 
Sfcritnry to Oovernment, Revenue Dept., 
1934, Aadrtn Uulme Park, Bvigaum. 

MADOAVKAR, 8tn OotinD DibanatiI, Kt, 
B.A..I.C8 6.21 May 1871. Bdee; Bt. Xa- 
vier’s High School. Bt. Xavier’s OoU«m. 
Klphlnstoiie Coilege, and Bailiol. Passed the 
I 1.0.8. in 1892 ; served in Burma for 8 years ; 

, became DIst and BeasioDS Judge in 1909. 

I Additlooal Judicial Oommisf toner (Karachi) , 
; 102U; Judge, High Court, 1926-31 ; Adviser, 

I HolKar 8tHb', I'lestdent, Hnsur NyayaBabha, 

I Biioda, in:<3-35. AddrMt ; 118, Korogaon 
llark, Poona. 

MAIHIAB, BlSBor OF, since 1923, lit. Rev, 
Edward Harry ManlsBokl Waller, M.A. 
fCautai) ) D.D. honoru catua , Trinity College, 
Toronto , D.D. \Vostf*rn Unlverulty of (]laiwda. 
6 8 l>r« 1871 Edue • Highgatc Holioot, Corpus 
Chrirtti College. i5um Ordained d 1894 ; 
p. 1896 Lon , Principal, Bt l*anl’s Divinity 
rt(h . Allahatiad, 1903. Principal, Jay Nara* 
vans High dchool, R naros, 1907 , Ag Beoy. 
CMS, U P., 1908-09 , HtscreUry. 1009-1918 : 
Sec C M, 8 , Indian Croup, 1918 ; (^non of 
Liioknow, lUlO-15; Bishop of TlnneveJty, 
1915-22. Bishop of Madras. 1 Jan. 19JW 
Putd\eatu}n$ lb vidation '' In Bishop's 
('omnicntariufl for India and The Divinity 
of Jt>aus C’ltriat. AtUtreim ' The Diocesan 
Office, (tathHlral, P O Madras. 

MAHABOOit, AI.I IClIVN, MaUUMKP AKHAU- 
KHAN, MLU. First Class Sardar (1921) 
(’otU)ti Comnilsslon Agent, Hubll b 1878 
Jidio at liubll i'rcHident, Iluldl Anjuman 
l-Uiam, workhnt inr the educational, wxdal 
and material upiltt of Mahurnedans Vice- 
I'rvsldcnt, Hulwl Municipality, for several 
yiavrs, Ih’csidcnt 193 1 '85 Clialrman, District 
School Bfiard, Dharwar, 1936 Kcclplent 
ot 11 M the King’s Silver Jubilee M^rdal. 

Kanarosc translation of Keat- 
Inge's •* Rural Ecemomy in the Bombay 
Deccan" , and " Britain in India, Have We 
]ien«flte4i Addrfjm Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubll, Dlst Diiorwar. 

MAllAJANI, GAEMH BakIIABAM, M.L.C., H.A 
(Cantab.), Ph D. (Cantab.), B.A (Bom ) 
Bmlih’e Prleeman U926); Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson College, 
Poona , U.L C., Bombay, 6. 27 Nov. 1898. 
fls. Indumatl Patanlpye, d of Mr. H. P. 
Paranjpye and niece of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 
Edue : High Bchool, Batara, Fergussoo 
College, Poona, Bt. John's College, Cambridge. 
First in Intermediate (Bcoond SanskrU 
Scholar) and the B. A. Examination, Duke 
of Edinburgh Fellow. Went to England as 
Governmentof India Scholar; retorned to 
IndU In 1927; appointed Principal. Ferom 
CoUege, 1929; obtained KinTe Coni- 
rnlsskm, U.T.C ; promoted " Captain", 1917; 
elected Dean of the FacnJty of Sofonea, 
Bombay University, 1986. PubHeaHtm: 

“ LemmM In EleiDentary Analysis " 
for Honours Courses ol Indian Unlvsf- 
Mties, "The AppUeatfon Of Movlns Am 
Methods to the Oeoraetey of Corves and 
Sorfaces,' ' and tKHim ins * hr i imt k»l|HllElmtt^ 
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etpcdalfy ' ooatributioii to Ttieory of Oeiteral SecreUry, All*liidbi CongroM Con 
Ferromognettc CVy»t«U' (publicbed in the mltiee tn 1028 and fTon 1080 to 1081 
Traneaotlons of the Eoyal hoclcty, 1/mdoo) Kducidlon and I»evelopment Minister 1 
Addr9$i : FerguMon Cull^e, Poona, 4. Bihar since July 1087. Addrw . Fatsu 

kfAHALAKOBIB,8C.,B8o (Edln.),F.It8 £ MAHMUI)\BAD (Ouim), Premier MusUc 
1. (retiml) Prcrf.of Pbystolo^» Ownni* Kstaie In iiritl»h Indta Mvhmuad Ami 


MAHALAKOBIB.8C..B8C (Bdin.), F.It 8 E ] 
1. R.8.: (retired) Prcrf.of Physiology* Oanni* 
ehael Medical OoUega, Calcatia, PraidettoT 
OoJ)., ('aicuttn, 10<XH27. J<elkiw, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Btmlics in i’hyslology 
Member, Oovemlng Body, Sdenee College, 
Calcuttu University, b. Calcutta, 1887; m. 1002 
fourth d. of Koshub (htiuder Sen and sister 
of U H. tire Maharanl of (kroch-Behar 
Kdm : Kdinbiirgh Unlv. Putd\cal\ofu 
Muscle Fat In Soluion , Life lltstory of 
Salmon , New form of Myograph , Teachers’ 
Manual, Text liook of Bclencu. Addre$t 
45, New Park Street. Oalootta. 

MAHBl BU8A1M, Rham WABt)l>>l7]>*DArLA 
Aiod-ul-Mulk , Mawab Mima Ebak 
Babadue, C.l.K; b. 1834. Bdue.: India, 
Arabia. Travoiied extensively in AraUa 
Persia, Afghanistan, Balnolilatan. and 
Kutopc ; visited Mecca, Ifodina, Kaymiani. 
Address ; Tlrminlgas. Ludmow. 

MAHMOOl) SOUABHAD, BAHEB BABADBE, 
KH4B BahadOB (1930), H.L C., Landlioider. 
MenMMr, Legislative Oounoll, Madras (eleoted) 
and Sleeted Member, 8. Ranara Blstiiot Board. 
Eleoted Member, 8 R Diet. Sduoational 
OotmeU. d. 7 March 1870 tn 1898 to 
Mrs. Maryam Sahamnnd. Bdtte : Bt 
Aloysius* CuUege and Govt. Crdlege, Mangalore 
and Christian OoUefM, Madras Served on 
the Bouth Kanara Dist. Board for about 
20 years, Hon. Magtsirmte for 10 yean 
■lace 1018: Pioneer of Moplah education In 
8. Canara. Started the Axilla Muallm 
Educational Aaaodation to South Ranon in 
1007 and Madras Moplah Amellocatlon 
Committee la 1022. Elected Member of the 
First and Beeond LeglaUttve Assembly and 
3rd and 4th Legislative Oounoll. ICadxma, and 
member, first reformed Legislative Aasombly, 
Madras Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certittoate In recognition of Ids 
•ervleea on Local Boards and his special 
Intereat In Moplah education ; Presided at the 
Srd Annual Oonfoe. cd all Rerala Muallm 
Alkya SanghMO In 1925. Leader of the (lovt 
Deputation to the Andamans to Investigate 
Into the Moplah Colonisation Scheme In 1^ . 
Presided at the flnt distilet Hualto Edu* 
oational Confee., B. Ranara la lOM. Member, 
Maboniedan Hdlglotts Sndewmeni Ootamlttee. 
Eaaaragod. Yloe>Pieaidail, Madras Pretldeney 
MoMem Leagua; Member. Staff Seleeiioe 
Board. Madras. 102S-SO; Hemb^ Senate 
Madras Cnlveralty. 1930; member. Hetrencb' 
ment Committee, IfadTaa, 1981-82 . was active 
member of the Gonseas. Ptealdeiit, Taluk 

Board. Kaaaragod. naaldent, DIat. Sduca- 

- «. 


tlcoal Council. 8 Kanara, 1927. AuUbr 
The MopUh WtUah Act. 1928 (Madras) 
Addraw ; Sea View, Kaaarflad, 8. Kaaora. I 
MAHMUD, Thb Hob. Db. Sybb. 11i.D 
(Oenaany), Mialiter of Bdooattea and 
DevdoittMat. Bihar, b. 1689; as. niece 
of the late Mr. Maxfaand Ha^ne la 1915. 
JMae: AHgaih. Cuxhridfe and QeMtaay. 


Kstaie in British Indhi MvhmuaI) Ant 
AHMKJ) Khan, K B llaja of 6 5ih Rovem 
l>er 1914 m In 1927 to the Bant Sabeb 
of Bilchra Huci^lon 23rd May 193] 
JCtJuc In l4s Marilnler College, Lucknow 
and under distinguished European and Indiai 
tutors He has extensively travelled ii 
Europe and the Near East and Is a fin 
siholar in English, Persian and Urdu Deepl 
InteresU'd in Natural IllKtorv, History. BocU 
llcfonm and Polities He is one of the chk 
workers of the Muslim League and a recognise* 
leader of Muslims in India AdtireM Butle 
Palaeo and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow , Galiowa^ 
Huiise, Naini Tal , The Qila, Mahmudaba< 
(Oudh) 

MAHOMED, GULAHALl Sher b 01 
IKth Dec, 1H88 in Bombay Educ : a 
Ht Aavlrr’s College, Bombay m. on lltl 

July, 1914, Kulsumltal, 

two sons and tlireo 
daughters He was a 
Member of CommiUeo, 

Foreign Board of Trade, 

Kobe, JajMii, 1018-10 , 

President, Indian Trade 
Association, Kobe, Japan. 

1019 , Commercial Agent 
to Cxechoslovakla Kepunllc, 

1922-25 , Consular Agent 
to the Bepubllc of 
Csccboslovakla In Bombay 
since 1925 , Member of tbc Consular Commlitet 
00 Metals during Uie War In Kobe, Japan , 
awarded Modal and Diploma of BmI ^osi 
S ociety of Japan ; Fellowablp Diploma 
of Institute of Commerce, Birmingham, 
England, 1924 , awarded Diploma of Honour 
by Chamber of Commerce. Prague, 
Csedioslovakla, 1085; (k>nfetT«d with the 
order of WHITE LION forCli^ merits, by the 
President of the BepubUc of (^ho^vakla, 
and a Boyal Warrant signed by His Majesty 
King Edward Vllf sanctloaing to accept and 
wear the same, has been granted to bbn 
Addrttf Mahomed House, Samuel SUeet, 
West Bombay; and Meher Villa, 14. Club 
Koad, Bombay. 

If ABO AEDAU, KlAR HfilUra, HaWAB 8TB1>, 
IB.O.: Eot. Ctovt.«HKr|i79; lttsp.-OeD. 
of Bi^tratloo, Beawi$tmlfed, 1918 ; a dto* 
ttngidahed Urdu aohotar and diamatlst; wnite 
The Hawahl-Daihar, and Adventures of Ifoto- 
riona Dvteetlve In Itegllsh. Addtm: 4, 
Ballygunge, CalcutU. 

MAHOMOOD, Mtt MaQBOOI, BjI., LL.B., 
B. IJtt. (OxoB.), Bar-at-lAw,M.]UA., Punjab. 
He reineaented Oxford at laitervanrity Inter* 
national debates In U. S. A. In 1922 ; travelled 
extemdvely la Europe and America and 
embodied hbrcsearchea In a thesle on **Bnral 
Co-operation la India and abroad** for 
wbkh be reoelvod the BJUtt. dapee (d 


wbkh be reoelvod the BJUtt. dam (d 
Oxford UalvetsilriBtitfi: ambmTFw^ 
Legblative OmA IdSMitfi. tetradnoadtho 
Funlah Mfl^ Lwadwi Btt fMNd 
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M ** PiinjAb Kegiilatfoa of Aecoants Act '* 
H« held respotuible oflicee to IndUo 
States from 19S6 to 1930: He was also 
Secretary to Mie Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes and was associated with the Indian 
States Dtdeftatlons to the Round Table 
Conferences as Hecretarv to the CSiamber of 
Prlnoes* delegation and one of its ttiree 
witnesses at the Joint Parliamentary ('om- 
mtttee He was the Indian States* delegate 
at BrlHsh (Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference in Canada in 1932. He is a member 
of the Standing Committee oi the Ministers 
of Indian States ami was the drafting and 
mopaganda Secretary of the Punjab Cnlonist 
Party A leading member of tlie Amritsar 
Dtetrict Board and Chairman of one (if its 
Sab-Committees, he holds progressive viesrs 
and is a brilliant sncaWer. He received the 
Punjab Government's Sanad (or distinguished 
War Service*, is a staunch supporter of the 
campaign for the tmtbeilc and cultural 
revival of ludla Is Pariiaiuentary Sec^‘tary 
Ueneral to the Premb'r, Punjab Borti Janu- 
ary 1, 1MQ7 The Taj. CivU Lines, i 

Amritsar. Punjab. 


MAHON, CotONBL ALtRKt) Kknkmt, D.S O 
(1918). Indlau Army (retired), on staff of 
Unuvati Himalayan Research JnstItuU* since 
1930. ft 1878 , f . of R. H. Downes Mahon of 
Cavetowu. ikf Roscommon in Franc(*s 
Amelia, a. of Rev. Robert Uarloe Fleming 
Edue. privately. Llettt , 5tli Bu . (Connaught 
Rangers, 1899 , IJcut , 87th Royal Irish Fusi 
Iters, 19(K) . Lieut . 4ih Pnnjab Infantry, 1903 , 
tnmsferred to fiSth (Oike's) Rifles, 1904 ; 
Seeond-lu-command, 59th Royal 8cind Rifles, 
1922, Commandant, 1st Bn the Frontier Force 
Regiment (P W O. Hikhs), 1923-27 . served 
South Afri^ War. Operatknis in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria. Operations In the 
Orange River Colony. (Queen's Medal with 
four clasps), European War, Operations in 
France and Belgium, 1914-16; Batties of 
Olvenchy, Neuve (ThapeUe and St Julien 
(1914-15 Star, Qcnoral Service MedaL Victory 
Medal and Palm), wounded at 2nd Battle 
Ypres (despatt'hcs), Mohmand Blockade 
and Waziristan Expedition, 1917. Attack 
on Nanu, action near Sbrmwani Pass. Oennan 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despaUbes, D.S.O.) 
Waxirtstan Field Force, 1919-20. Opera- 
tions near Mandana HiU, Action near 
Motfcal, Capture of Ahnai Tangl, Operations 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari Tangn. 
(Gommanded 109th Infantry, despatches, 
India Qenend Service Medal with three clasps, 
Brevet of Lt.*Colonel); Bawnak Fidd Force, 
192S; Colonel, 1924 ; reUred 1928; SUver 
JTnbliee MedaL 1985. PubUeafiant : numerous 
articles and short stories in TsrkMU papers 
and msgaxines In England sad India, indnoing 
Tk§ FUU, MorMntPUt, Truth, and Tachu- 
man, under nom de plume “ Mea. '* Addrnu ; 
Manatl, Kuta. Punjab. 

HAJlTHIA.Tn H0«. SAKDAE BABABVK BIE 
SuffDAE ^lEOfl, Kt. (IMO), OJ.S. (19S0): 
MiatsA** Of Bevenne, Coveramimt cS Punjab i 
t. inh Feb. 1872 ; m, gmnd<4atiglitor of 
fiaidar Sir Attar Staili. S:,0X]L, ObM of, 
BalM«r(fEtMa8tat^AlMe.r Punjab Chkfi 


Worited at Hon. Seeretary of tbe ICbatHt OolU 
Amritsar, for U yean and Hon. Se«t«tarr. 
Cbhd Khaim Dlwaa, a re pr eae a Utlve body mf 
tbs Sikhs from Its inoepUM in 1902 to tiM 
dose of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Admut 
Ijdtiwe. 


MAJUMDAR: »WMA Da«, M.8o., Assistant 
OontroUer oi Statkmery, Qoveminent of India, 
Offg. Deputy CkmtrollM of StaUonery ana 
Stamps, in (ictober 1927, and O0g. Manager, 
Central l^lbUoaUon Branch, Maroli 1930. b. 
2Dd Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of lata 
Promatna Nath Ohosli, Zemindar of Bhagal* 
pur. Edue. Krlslmagac Collegiate School, 
Krtshnagar College, and Presidency Collegs, 
C^aicutta. Entered Bengat Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 , Beiigaf Survey Office 
as Aestl to the Oflicer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917, Asstt, Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and StamtM, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben* 
gal Junior (UvU Service from 1921 to 1920. 
Addrrti' 2012 II, Ray Street. Elgin Road, 
C.ilrutf I 


MAJUMDAR. A 0., B Com. (Bora.), Cert. 
A.1 B (London). KCCS (Loml ) Manateer. 
HliidUKtluin Co opi>ratlvc Ineurance Society 
Ltd , at Bombay. Born 
3rcl Feb ltto2. Ut** 

Agi^itof the Ontral Bank 
of India, Ltd , LIndmy 
Stri'ct Branch, Calcutta , 
was a promliu'Ut mcmlsT of 
tlie Committee of the Ben- 
gal National Cliamber of 
(>ommer(«, Calcutta, for 
over tw o years ; ot present a 
nroinlm'iit roemtjer of the 
(loinmlttees of the Indian 
Merchiints' (!)iamlier. 

Bombay ; Bombay Bharcholdert' Association 
and a member of ooramlttecM of several other 
Associations. A very able writer on Hanking, 
Finance aiwl Insurance in Important JoiirnaTs 
and Newspopers ; a very popular flgiire In 
Ommcrclal and Industrial Circles of 
Bombay, was Joint Secretary, ExbibtUmt 
Committee, Indian National Congress, held at 
Bombay 1984 Director-in-Ciiarge, Unlte<l 
Press of India Ltd. (Nows Agency) 
Address: Hindnsthan Co-operative Jnsineanoe 
Soisiety Ltd,, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 



MALAVIYA. Kwshha Kaet Pakdit. Member. 
Indian Legislative Assembly. He gradnated 
in 1908 and became the Editor of the ” Abhyii- 
daya,’* a Hindi weekJy founded by Ft Madan 
Mohan Malavlya Bs 
fminded ami edited the 
Hindi monthly "Maryuda'* 
in 1010, He is the author 
of many Hindi books su^ 
as Buhagrat.MsnoramA Ke 
Pstrs, MaMtva, Sansar* 
sankat and a political bia* 
tory of Sudan, Morocco' 
and Egypt. He tbrioe 
went to jaU la conneotfiMi 
wttb the Congress non-co- 
operation movement. He 
waa first elected «o 
the Cenbal LegMeture in 1928 and wee 
re>eieoted in 1980 end 1999. He wee the 
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Oeneral SecretAry of the Independent Congress 
Party In 1»26 and was General Secretary of 
the AH-India Hindi Sahitya Bammelan from 
1928 to 1981. He has been of and on a member 
of the All'Indla and Provincial Congretw 
Committees and President and VUv-lh-esWent 
of the District and Town Congress 

Committees Ho has nroslded over 

many Congress, Hindu and Hindi Conferences 
in different parts of the country. At pr«i«ent 
he is Interested in populurlslng dlding 
amongst the youths In India. He Is the 
founder, organiser and General fk rretnrv of i 
the All India Gliding Institute His ambition 

is to train 26,01)0 youths in gilding before the 
end of 1940 Horn 1881 Addre»$ 
Abhyudaya I^css, Allahabad, U P. 

MADAVIYA, Pakdit MADAK MOHAlt, b. Alla- 
habad, 26 Dec. 1801. m 1884 ; (our sons and 
three daughters. Edue : Hanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadoih Pathshala, Govt 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allalmbad ; 

B A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1K85-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union. 1885-1887 , tiio 
Hindustan, 1887-1889; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B, Allahabad University. 
1802 ; Vakil, High Court, Allaluibad, 
1802; Hember, Prov. Leg, Council, 1902-12; 
I'rf'sklont of ludlim National t’<mgr<*iw, 190W 
and 1918; Member Ttnii Log. Couneti, ]91o, 
1919; Member. Indian tn<lusfrial ('outmlMslnn, 
1010-18; President Sewa Samitl, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout. Sewa umlti Scouts' Association; 
Vloe>C2)anoolior, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; PreHidcnt, Hindu AiahasnldiA, 1923- 
24: President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Heslgnod 1930. Addra»$ : Benares Hindu 
University. 

MALIK, Haupit SlNon, O B K , ICS, India 
Government Trade Commissioner, Now York 
6 23rd November 1894. Educ Kostbourne 
College, Kaatl>oume, and Balllol College, 
Oxford m. 18th April 
1919, Ihrakash, daughter of 
Bhngat ishu-ar Das, Lahore , 
one son, Harmola Singh 
Malik, two daughters. 
Assistant Commissioner, 1 
Punjali, 1022-23 , Deputy 
jw. >. Commlssionor, Punjab, 1928- 
80 , Deputy Trade Com- 
missioner and Indian Trade 
Commissioner. Lmidon and 
Haml>urg, 1931-84. Deputy 
Secretary, Government of 
India, Commerce Deiiartment, 1034-87 , Joint 
Secretary, Government of India, Commerce 
Department, 1937. Beoreations: Golf, Crickei 
and Tennis, Addnm, lUwat]dndi, Punjab, 
India. 

MAIXIK, l>iTin>EA Kaxs, BJL (Oaiitab.X 
8oJ>. (pub.). F.&.S.B., LBi). (Held.); 
Pfliidlpal, Carmichael CoUma, Baagpmr. 

since 102«. 6. Bengal 1886. 
Mne.: Bt. Xavier's OciL, GakaMa; Univer- 
1 ^ OolL, London; Fetorhouse, OamhrMge- 
PiMiesffoiM: Nnmeronsiratlcioii Mathema- 
ties and nryslcs. Addrset : Bangpnr, Bmrg^ 

HANDLfiC, Snt Karatah Visbvahatb, B A.* 
LL.B. Routed sem of the late Hon. Bao 
baheh V. M. Ifandlik C.8.1.) Knighted, 


1937. Ccronatlon Medal, 1911 ; Siive 
Jubilee Medal, 1935 and Coronation Meda 
1937 Advocate, High Court b. dtl 
September 1870 , m. late Jndirabai danghtei 
of Mr. A Mrs. G, Y. Jog, Dt Satara 
Kdur. KIphinstone High School and Elidiln 
stone CoUege, Bombay. Member, Bombaj 

I Municipal Corporation, 1004-1926. Chairman 

Standing Committee, 1015 and Schooii 

I Oomrnitlee, 1020 , Chairman, David Bassoon 

Industrial Home, 1918-21, and Member foi 
several years of the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors and other public l>odic8. Was spcdallji 
thanked by Government for vaiualiie serviced 
rendero<l as a J P Volunteer in the early 
days of the Plague, 1898-99. Has presented 
avahialtio library (in the name oi his late 
father) to Tlie Ferguson College, Poona, 
Freemason Address. “ Hermitage,” Peddci 
Hoad, Bombay. 

MANIPUR, H. H. IIAIUEAJA Sib Choba 
OHAITD SlxaB, K.C8.1.. C.B.R.; b, 1885; 
m. March 17, 1906. Edue . Mayo College. 
Ajmer, t. 1891. State has area of 8,466 sq. 
miles, and a popniatlon of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Addreet: Impbal, Manipur State, 



MANOHAll Lai., Thk Hon'blr Mr , M A 
(Punjab), B A (Douide First tilass Honmirs) 
('ambriuge. Philosophy and Economics, Bur- 
at-loiw Finance Minister, Ihinjab fron) 1937 
b 31 Dec 1879 Edue Punjab University 
and St Jolin’s ('oUege, ('ambridge Founda- 
tion Hcljolar and McMohan Law student, St 
J(9m’s ('ambridge, Brother-ton Bandit 
Hcimlar Cambridge, Cobden IVlxe, Cambridge, 
Wlipwell scholar in International Iaw, 1904- 
1905 , Prlucii)al Haudhir College, Kapurthala, 
1906-1909, Mliito lYofessor of Economics. 
Calcutta Iniverslty, 1909-1912, Advocate, 
Uigli Court, Lahore , Fellow and Syndic, 
Ihinjah University since 1916, Minister of 
Edmatlon, Ihinjab Govt., 1927-30 , i^resldent, 
AU-lndia Economic Conference (Daeva) 1935 
PubltctUum* Articles on econvnnio subjects. 
Addrett 45, Lawrence Hoad, Laliore. 

UANSHABDT, CunOBD, Ph B , A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D.B, 1922, PhD (Chicago) 
1924, D.D, (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932. Blatdiford Fellow, CMmoo Theologloal 
Seminary, 1922-24 Director, The Kagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Director, The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust ; Diiactur, The Sir Dorabjl 
Tata Graduate SebovA of Social Work, b 6 
March 1897 ; m. 16 May 1925, Agnes Helene 
Lloyd Served with American Expeditionary 
Forces during the the World War; 1924-25 
Editor, Heligioiis Edncatlon, U SJi , 1925 
Designated to Nagpada Nei^iboorhood House, 
Bombay , Hon Secretary, District Benevolent 
Society of Bombay ; 1938, Chairman, Brnnhay 
Government Committee on Adult BducaMcm. 
1932 Visiting Professor In the Unlvostty 
of Chicago; 1932 Alden-TuthU Foundatloa 
Lecturer In the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Fubheatione : The SoeU S^emeot u an 
Educational Factor In India, Christianity 
In a Changing India. The Hinda-MuAim 
l*rob1«n in India. Editor, Jkmtmf Tn-daj 
and To-morrow, Boasbay Lootes Abend; 
HM) Bombay Munic^^lty nt Woclc; Souwi 
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Social Services of the Gov eminent of Borabav , 
llie Child in India, and nuincrouH articice 
in ]>rofeflelonal Journals Nn^pada 

Nelglibourhood Huuao, Bjculta. 

MAK SINGH, IlAi KI7MVR, Bar-at>lAW, l« the 
second son of Haja DhlriJ Major Annvr SinKhjI 
of Banera (Mewar) b 16th Noveint>cr l!)OH 
K(i»r at Mayo Colh'Rc, 
Ajmer, Mt John's Colh'Ro. 
Agra, and the Gov er nmeiit 
Collejic, AJuier ; was railed 
to the Bar In H»:i| from 
Lincoln 'k Inn I<ondon , 
receive*! ndinlnistr'dhe 
training In Mysore State, 
H»'l5 , aptioiitted ami 
Sessions Judi;**, Gihiiitiir 
19.16, now Puisne J mice 
of the Mewar ('hlef Court , 
author of two ]) 0 |niUr 
Hlmli books Hal liajnUi and Umdon 
we Oharntt Vtdbyartt m the youmfest 
diiiRlitor of the Ute Ran Bahmiur llao Man 
SInKhji of Narwar (Gwalior State), has two 
sous Addrf«« Man Bhawan, Ihlalpnr 
(ilajpntana) 

UANBINOH, SAKDAK, B.A., LL.B . President. 
Sikh Qurdwnras Jndielal C'ommiKHlon and 
Member. Sikh Gurdwurus Trllninat, Ijihore , 
Advocate, High (^urt, Lahore Vice* President, 
The Chief Khalaa Olwaii (1923*1926) ; b IHH7 
Kdue . KJialsa College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry. Is a lawyer 
of 25 years* standing, worked as the 
Senior Counsel and In charge of the Law 
Department of Shlromanl Uurdwara Pra* 
bandhak Committee, lavhore (1020*1029) , 
edited Khalsa Yonng Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1009. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1 021*23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Kducatfonal Conicrenoe, li^ore. 
Iield in 1920, Offg. Judge, High Court, 
Patiala, 101U)-May 1932. PublUnUwn$ Tran- 
slated Kalidasa's vlkramorvasi from Sans- 
krit Into Punjabi poetry and prose, lus 
written religious tracts. Addrm. 14, Jail 
Road« Lahore. 



MAQSUD M AU Khah, Khas DAHAorB, Chief 
Secretary, Benares State, and Retired 
Magi^te and Ckrflector, C P . cornea of a 
momineut Pathan family of Ram pur State 
b. 187S Kdue In Hampur 
High School, M.AiO. CoUiige 
at Aligarh, and took his 
B A degree in 1S9U, stand- 
ing first In the Allahabad 
University. Joined the 
United Provinces Civil 
Service In 1901. promoted 
as officiating MagUttrate 
and CoUeator in 1924 and 
ooaflnned in 1928 , awarded 
the title of Khan Bahadur la 
1925. Retired from Govt. _ 

service in 1938 and soon after 

State service as Chief Secretary During bit 
tenure of that office, for over 5 years, State 
.admintetration has progressed and State 
tnanoee have improved considmably. Waa 
awarded King George V Silver Jnbtled Medal, 
1935, and K^ Gemge VI Coronation Medal, 
1987. Address . Baropnr (State), U. P. 



MASAMl, RUITOM PkMOlUt. ll.A^ 

Ltd. 6. fis Sept. 1876. Vlee-CbaiMMHnr, 
Bombay Ualvenlty, Fullow, Klrtdustoim 
CuUege, 1897 and 1898. Jt. Propri^ and 
Editor of any A;mp(IR 98) ; Editor of EnflMi 
columns of KoIsst-i-Htfid (1891-19(19); 
Efiltor. indtan Npedoluf (1901-02) ; Fellow, 
Syndic, and Chairman of the Commeree 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University 
and Fellow of tbs Institute of Bankers; 
Trustee, IVlncc of Wales Museum, N. M. 
Wadla CharlUos ; President, Anthro- 
^logical Bocloty. Bombay, 1933*36: Vlee- 
President. Bombay VIglUnoc AssoeiatUm; 
PrcMjilcnt, Bombay Presy. Adult Education 
AfsiMlation ; Jt. lion. Si'cry. and Trustee, 
HvK'toty for the Ih-oU'ctlori of (^illdrcn In W. 
India , also of the K. R. Kama Oriental 
Instltiitu and the l*arsl Girls’ Schools Assoola* 
tlon. Secretary, Bombay Food Prices C^- 
mlUec (1914*17) Municipal Secretary, 1907- 
1919. I>y. Muiilci(ial Commissioner X1619* 
26). Mu niel pa I Commissioner for the <^tyof 
Boralmy, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India Lt<l , 1926 1928 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Banking Enquiry l^mtttee : 


Pruvinolai 
Joint Secretary. 


. Central 

luiiking Bnquirv Committee, 1930*31; Vice* 
l*reMldcnt, IiO<al Board of the Reserve 
Bank of India, Director, Oriental Oovem* 


inent Security idfe Assurance Co., 
Meiiil>er of the (kimroittec of the Indian Mer* 
riianb*' (liambcr and Its represenUtIve on ihs 
Loual AdvHory Committee, Ii.B d C.I. Balt* 
way HubtieaUmi : English, Clilld ProteoOon, 
Folklore of Wells : The Iaw and Procedure 
of Uie Municipal Corporation, Bomlmy; 
The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi, 
Allegory ; Evolution of Ia>oal Seif-Govt. In 
Bombay , Tim Religion of the Good JUfo : 
goratutnanurm , Court Poets of Iran and 
India. Gujarati. Dolanto Vpttyog (Use of 
WoalUi) ; ahami UUha niMkalki Ktlavni (Home 
and Stih^l education), Tafmnkk mala (Healtti 
series), and novels named Abtfntniano 
IJubuki ; Jkidhlu : Chandra Chat. Addrati ; 
Versova (via Andherl Station). 


MASON, Laurrnor B A , (oxon ), Diploma of 
Foreni, Oxford, CIB (1931), O.B.E. 
(MUitor}’) (IDlb. Mc (1916), Crols de 
Guerre (Beyes) 1916, Insia^dor General of 
Forests oiwl President Forest Research 
Institute, inhm Dun, U. P b. 27*8*86; 
m Marjory Menella ToHye Kdue : Ctiaiier* 
house, (Jhrist C'hurrh, Oxford. Joined the 
IiMlian Forest Service, 1910 On Military 
servU^e. 1914 to 1910 with U K F Iti France. 
Major, K A , Deputy f’onservator of Vonuda, 
1915 Conservator of Forest, 1934 Inimector 
General, 1987. A <Wrcf* ' New Forest*, Diliin 
Dun, U. P. 


MATHER, BJOBAU. BJfet., Teebnleia 
tor, Tate Don and Steel Go. b. lOfeb 
Sept. 1886. JSduc. : Royal GraMAg 
Sc^l, Sbcffleld; 0olv. of Wi sge M , 
Mappln Medallist, 1906 ; MstaDiirfibit, Omefar 

omea.'WoidwMt, mi-1919aod IfiSOtellMt 
I ae«l 


of Govt. Caanntiste to In^ 
and Ltucemborf Steel 
Hetalliirtficnl li^peetor to 


m 

ooet.'^ um 
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Teebnloftl Adviser. Indira Tnriir] 
1028^ rad lD2<t Member of Iron 
rad Steel Institute. Inst, of MoUls, Faraday 
Sm^y. Teohnical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
timUon : Papers for tecboioal societies. 
AddrwM .* Bmubay. 

MATTHAl. QEOEOB, MA (Cantab), ScP 
(Cantab ), F K 8 E., F K 8 , F L 8 . Indian 
Questional Service , Professor of Zoology 
In tbe Government College, Lahore, and in 
the University of the I'unjab , b IS Nov 
1887 ; B of late Thomas Mattlial , m 1924, 
Mary(d 193I),2nd(f ofK Chandv, Bangalore, 
Ediuc : Madras University (M A ), sometime 
Exarch Student of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; Madclnnon Besearch Student of 
the Boym Society, 1914-17 Addresa Lahore 
Club Boyal Societies 

MAXTBAI, JOHK, B A.. B.L. (Madras): B Lltt 
(Ojkw.) . D.So. (London) ; C.I.E ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, b. 10 Jan 1880. m, Acliamma 
John, 1921. Edue. : Madras Clurlstlau College, 
London School of Economics , Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty. Co-operative Depart- 
ment. Madras, 1918-20 , l^fessor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College. Madras, 1920-2&; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras. 1922-25 , Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Counoll, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board. 1925-31; President, Tariff 
Board, 1981. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1985. Publt- 
cationa * Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Co-operation In India, Excise 1 
and Liquor Control Addreaa. 1, Council | 
House Street. Calcutta. I 


MAVLA Bxkhsh, N&wab Maitla Bakhsh 
Kbah Bahauue, C.I.E., of Batala, Punjab, 
b. 7 May 1862, m. 2nd daughter of Haji 
Mirxa Abbas Khan. C.M.G.. U.1.E 
Two s. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and volunteered for service as Field 
Postmaiter at Kandahar Frontier 1880, Mana- 
ger, Dead Letter Offioe, and Postal Stock 
De^, Karachi, 1881 ; Joined Imperial Circle, 
Pumlc Works Dept., Simla, 1882. Foreign 
aad PoBtloal Dept., 1887; AtUebe, Hashtadan 
Perse-Afghra Boundary Commission, 1888- 
89: Attamie to Agent to Governor-General 
ain H. B. M.*s Consol General, Meshed, 
IMO. Asst. Agent, Govr. Oenl., Khurasan 
aad SMstan, 1894 ; speeial duty in 
IntelUgeaoe Braneh, Quarter-Master- 
QraraaPs Dept., Simla, 1898-1899 ; Asst. 
Dlst. Supdt. of Police In oharge. Knshkl, 
DJatnot, Baluehlstra, 1900. Extra Asstt. 
GoaunisMoner and Magistrate, Punjab. 
1900-1 : Attache, Selstra Boundary 

fjnmmi—ln ii, 1002-4, Oriental Secretary, Kabul 
Political Mkadon, 1004-05; AtUote, 
rad Pdltteal Dept., Qovemmeni of India. 
lW-10. Political Officer, North Weat Afghan 
frontier Field force, 1919 ; SeoetaiyTla^, 
Afghan Peace Oonlefence, Bawalplndt, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu rad Kaabmlr 
8 ti^ 1919-22 ; Member. Jammu and Kashmir 
State Coondl. 192S-2S : Chief Minister. 
Bahawalpor Wte. 1925-28. Jddrt9$: 
Iimm, 8 rhB 0 gar, Kashmir; IllMabad, LyaBpor 
Dlst.Puj^. 


MAVALANKAR, Thb Hor MR. GARVII 
VABUDSO, BA., LLB, Advocate, A. 8. 
Speaker, Bombay Leg Assembly b 26th 
November 1888. Educ : Rajapur a^ 
Government High Schools, Rajapur and 
Abmedabad respectively , Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Government Law School, 
Bombay Started practice in 1913 , Secre- 
tary. Gujarat Bablia, 1916 , took part in 
Kalra No-reut Campaign, 1917 ; Influenxa 
Relief. 1018, Famine Relief. 1910; Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 ; Suspended 
practice in 1921-22, Secretary, Gnjarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921 to 1923 : 
General Secretary, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921 , Secretary, 
Flood Relief Operations, Ahmedabad District, 
1927 , VlsitMl England and Europe, 1928 ; 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1980 
to 1983 and 1985-36 , President, Ranpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 , Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1983 . Interned at Ratnagirl, 1983-84, 
Trustee, Gujarat Law Society; Member 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad Education 
Societv Addreaa Bhadra, Abmedabad. 
Council Hall, Bombay. 

MAXWELL, BfXUNALD MAITLAND, THB 
Hon’HLR sir. K (’ S 1 (1939), C 8 I (1933), 
MA (Oxon), CIE (1923), ICS Home 
Member Government of India, 5. 24 Aug 
1882. m Mary Lyle, d of the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D D Educ Marlborough and Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. Entered the ICS, 
1096- Collector of .Salt Revenue, 1916. Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 : 
acted as l*rlvate Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Colle^r and Direct 
Maglatrate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer. Bardoll Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department 1981-1935 
Gomnussloner of Excise, Bombay, 1935. 
Secretary to the Oo\ ernment of India, Home 
Department, 1036, Mem tier of the Governor 
Gcoeral’s Exeouti\e Council, 1938. Addrm: 
New Delhi/Simla 


MEEK, SIR David Burnktt, Kt (1987), C.I.B., 
O.B E., D.So , Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, b 10 March 1886. m. Gemmell 
Retta Young. Edue: Glasgow University. 
Indian Educational service 0911), Director 
of Industries, Bengal, 1020; IMrector-Ocneral, 
Commercial InteHlgence aifiift Statistics, 1926. 
Representative of the Government of India 
to Commonwealth Statistical Conference, 
Ottawa, 1985. Addreaa : India House, 
Aldwyoh, London, W.O. 2. 

MSHRBAN. Nowshkrwar AsrARDUR, BJU 
Fellow of the Boyal StaUstt^ Boctoiy; 
AsslMrat Oommitslonei of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, b. 2nd JTune 
1890. ni. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. HormneJee 
D. PMikaka. Edue. : Boys* Hl^ SohMU. 
Allahabad, St. Xavier's HiA Sciho^Borabaj 
and SlphhistQae OaUege, Ombay, GaDcwar 
Scholar, Blphtaiiteiie OQuege. Beoretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata. 1012 ; Senetary. JL O. Baldoek 
LhL. 1017 ; Seoy.. Indira Ttedeo Pty, 
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ltd., lyiQ; 6eoy.. Keaus. AiutmtUa & 
Butern Co., Pty., ltd.. 1921; appoiuted 
InvTStlgatfH*, Labour Office, Qovcmment of 
Bombay, 1923, and Ant. Beglstrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Prealdency, 1027 ; Offidated 
as Registrar of Trade unions, Bombay 
Presidency In Aprli-Nay 1080 Sooretary, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Cmnmittce) from October 1028 to April 1029. 


^ l^bay Steam Kaylgatloii Oo., 

Hie Kow India AMuranoe Oo., lM,t TIW 
Bombay Suburban XteoArio Supply, MAAn 
The Bund! Portlaod Oeuent Co., 

Member of the Bxeotttive Counell m tha 
Bombay Government, lOtSoSS. Frealieiit, 
Indian Merehanta' Gbamber (KMIl). Atbkm i 
12. Ridge Road, Malabar BUI, Bombay. 


Cmnmittce} from October 1928 to April lou». 

Technical Adviser to Government Delogatos 

and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 16th Kalswl-Hlnd Me^ 

Session, International Labour Conference. jJJJO J 
O^cy.. l»3l, ,Ond.p»UUont. th. »ltl.b »}’ i 


Ministry of Laboiu and the International 
Lalxiur Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1981 AdArwt : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill. Bandra. 

MEHTA, CHUnitAL B. Merchant; b 1888; 
tn to Tapibai , Two daughters and one 
son Justice of the Peace for the City of 
Bombay, Sberifl! of Bombay for the year 
1935-36 , President, 
Bombay Shroffs (Indi- 
genous Bankers) Asso- 
ciation Indian Stock Ex- 
change Ltd Member 
Governing body, Imperial 
Council of Agrlciilture 
Research (1035-88) , Indian 
Central Cotton Oomudttee 
(1931-37), Executive Coin- 
mitUo, Federation of' 
Indian Chamlicrs of Coro- 
merer & industry . Manag 
Ing Committee, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, Manaring Committee, Ramwadi 
Free Eye Hospltid , General Committee, Red 
Cfross Society (Bombay Presidency Branch) , 
Editor “The Klnanclal News", Bombay, 


(1020): Donat of St. John Sttvur Modal 
(1917); Ra] Ratna SUver Medal, Baroda 
(1916). Associate Serving Brothar’i Bddsa 
St the hands of His Majesty durti^; to«< 
Centenary Celebrations of St. John Ambutaim 
Association, 1931. Assoi'late Officer ol 1m 
Ven Order of St John 1034. Anoolate 
Commander of St. John 1037 and MalMU^ 
Oaokwad’s Diamond Jublleo Medal, SMd. 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Bar^. 
b. 4 February 1864. m. to a ocmeln. 
Bdue : Sir Oowasjt Johanglr NaoMurli 
Zarthostl Hadressa and the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. Joined Baroda Mod. 
Service 1887 ; did Inoculation work 
Prof. Haffklne : gave evidence on tM valuo* 
of inooulatlon before let Plague Commlmloii; 
did Cholera Inooulatlone wltih Major Lamb. 
Hae popularleed 8t. John Ambulaneo work 
and Red Oroee work. aU over Oularat, Stedi 
Kathlawad, Central India, Centnu Provineoe,. 
Punjab, N. W. F. Province, RaJputanSj. 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana Dtetrlet and W 
States Edits a quarterly named Arogya 
since 1027. Baroda Red Croes Branch 
delegate to the 15th International Bed Croeo 
Conference held at Tokyo in Ootobmr 1088. 
Addreet Lnnslkool, Navsari. 


Editor “The Klnanclal News", Bombay, 

" Indian Cotton Review ” and “ Annual ‘ 
Cotton Chart” (Annual PuWlcatlona) 
Managing Director' Chunilal Mehta A Co. Ltd 
Director Alcook, Ashdown & Co. Ltd 
Bombay BtiUion Exchange Ltd , Bombay 
Talkies Ltd., Scindia Steam Navigation Co 
Ltd., Bombay Potteries <t Tiles Ltd , 
Indian Overseas Bank Ltd , United India 
Fire A General Insurance Co Ltd , 
MaUoable Iron A Steel Casting Co 
Ltd Has travelled round the world In 1027 
and again visited Europe and America in 1980. 
Addrtu . Residence 62, Ridge Road, Mala- 
bar HUI, Bombay ; Office • 61 Marwarl Bazar, 
Bambay, 2; Branch Office: 48, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 


Bombay , I 

’’Annual MEHTA, THB Hon 


fBHTA, THB Hon Mb. DtTBQAflBaixBB 
Kbipabhankbb, BA., LLB., Minister for 
Finance, Government of the Central ProvtoMB 
and Berar. b. 7th AinU 1887 ; m. Shrtmatl 
Narmadabai. Edue: Jubbulpore Govern- 
ment CoUege and later at the University 
School of Iaw, Allahabad. Took to legal 
profession in 1009, Advocate, 0. F. 

Court ; was for a number of ywiri the ChaJr- 
man of the District Oounoil of and 

ftsaklent of the Municipal Committee. Wae 
also Chafannan of the Cratral BUmk, Seonl; 
was for a number of yeare member of A.I.C.O. ; 
Congress Party member of C. P. Lm. Ckmnoli 
Iron 1927 to 1080. PuUieatimt : SMucutlve 
tracts lor the Provincial Congrew orgnulni- 
(km. Addrese: 67, Civil Station, aagana. 


MEHTA. SIR CHtTNILAI- ViJBHDOANDAF, Kt. 

K.C.8.I. (1928), MJt., LL.B. Agent, Century MEHTA, FaTBH Lai., e. of late Bai MMli* 
Spinning and Mimalacturing Co., Ltd., PannaUal, C.I E , Dewan of Udaipur. 6. 

Itombay, and Provlndal Scout Com- 28th February 1868. Eduo ; OovernaMMt 

rakwloner. 6. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to College, Ajmer m. in 1881 daumiter of 

Tarabal rhitniinUl Raakodlwala. Edue. : late Sahjl Gordhan MuUJl Eaindar ShalmmB 


Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Oom- 
rakwloner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m, to 
Tarabal Chaadnlal Kaakodlwala. Edue. : 
St. Znvier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1007; Chairman, Standing 
Ooiiunlttee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion. 1010. Bleeted to the Bombay LegiilaHTe 
Council by the Corporation In 1010; elected 
to Mm <^y Improvement Trust, 1918: 
Gbatrman of the Indian Meiehanta’ Chamber, 
1918. Eteoted to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Mmowner and Chairman, Bombay 
frovhKtal Oo-operatiTe Bank» Ltd., Director, 


(died in lOll) 2 sons, (elder died In 
Member, MdtedraJ Sabha, and EatfcWi^ 
Committee ; Reclpl^ oI many honqirs fnlu 
H. H the Maharana SMiib of UttaImM; 
Jageerdar of four vlSagea. Redi^Biffi or a 
J^elled Seal bearli^. R. H. the Me 
of (Connaught’s Initials and the signed pnogn* 
graphs from H R. H. Mie Duke and DtMdMNM 
of Connaught in recognition of aerrkm aid 
pecsooal merite. Deputed by H. K. thn kiln 
Maharana to attend the iafonnal imntlWiM 
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of Princes and Mlnlsteis at. in con- 

nection with the special orsanlsatlun of the 
Chamber of Princes. Acted as Confidential 
Becretary to H H the late Maharana and 
served tne state in many capaclticH Possesses 
a best private Library of English, Ksnskrit 
and Persian tiooks Address Jiai Ponnalai 
Mansion, Udalpor, Bajputana 

MBHTA, QiapnABliAL D., Eai Bahkb, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Eailway. b. fith 
(toptember 1870. e. at Vlsnagar and Ahmeda- 
had. Joined the Postal 
Dept, in 1800 and served 
six years Joined the B B. 
* C. ]. Eallway In lOdSns 
a Junior Clerk in the Dlst.{ 
Traffic Superintendent’s 
Office and was soon niarkod 
out. as a man of genius and 
ability, ciilef Dintrlbuting 
Officer of Grain Shops 1021, 
and specially montionod in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Bailway Bead 
Offiioe in Bombay in 192H whore he served till 
1084; Hai Saneb 1031, a great social 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel 
fare of the Staff, wua actively connooted with 
the Bombay Presidency Baby A Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dlst and Dlv. Co- 
operative Institutes and mentioned in Govern 
ment IteportH : promoted several works 
of publlo utility in Baroda binte , 
also connected with mvny oilier Institatlons 
in Bomlwy, originator of the idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials. Ecccived Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from the 
Bailway Board ; waa appointed to Ida present 
post in lOH.') by U H. the Jura Saheb which 
he has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Alsu suketea by H H. fha Jam 
Saheb for the post of President, Board of 
Trade, Nauansgar State in 1936, and has since 
then continued to hold that post. Address * 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

MKHTA, SiH Homi Hankokji. Kt.. (1933), 
Well-known Cltisen of Bombay, Banker, 
MUlowtter,Indastrlallat,eto. Director, Reserve 
Bank. 6. Ist Aiwll 1871, w. to Qoolbal, d 
of late Mr. H ll. Dmrigar. 

Bdm, : at Bombay Started 
Uie as assistaDt In Bombay 
Mint In 1888 ; subsequently 
Joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896; 
bought Victoria MiUs in 
1904; Jubilee Mills in 
1014 ; Baja Qoonldas 
Milis in 1916; Qaekwar 
Mills in 1029. Bstablished 
Zenith Life Assuranoe Co., 

Ltd,, in 1916 and Bitish India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 1910. Bstablished { 
Poona Bleotrio Supply Co., Ltd., in 1916; 
Navmri B. 8. Co., Lw., in 192S, and Naalk- 
DeolaU B. 8. Co., Ltd., in 1080, Nadiad K. 8. 
€o.. Ltd., in 1081. Member of Vlo«oy*s 
Oonnell of State 1980 to 1084, served on Mm 
O umnJttee of Bihar and Orlsaa Separatton in 




1081, Kepresentod India on the League of 
Nations, 1988 and 1084 . resigned from Council 
of State on appointment to the Central 
Board of Beserve Bank in 1984 ; appointed 
Employers' Bepresentativo on International 
J^abour Conference in 1080. Established 
Dry Ice Corporation of India Ltd , in Septem- 
ber 1980 1 Navsari Cotton A Silk Mills Co. 
I.td in 1036. Address Chothia House”. 
Warden Boad, Bombay. 

MEHTA. Jamrad AS, 31.,M.A .LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
b. 8 August 1884. m. Manlbai, d. of Ratanji 
Ladhuji. Edue . : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1980 President, Accounts Staff Union, 
G I P. Rly., I'residcnt, All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom Tramwaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay Port Trust Employees' Union, 
Indian Trade Unlou Unity Conference, 
President, B B A C I. Railway Employees’ 
Union , President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23 , President, Bombay 
Pnivinrlal Congress Committee, 1^9-1030; 
Prcfeldent, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittc‘ 0 , 1021-1032 , and Member, Ail-lndla 
Congress Committee, 1921-1981. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1 920 • Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party , President, National 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Dclegalo to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934, Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body I L C January 1935; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co , Ltd ; Mayor of Bombay 
1936-37 Revenue and Finaoie MinlKter, 
Govenunent of Bombay in tlio Interim 
Ministry, 1937 Address Ridge Road, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay 

MEHTA, JaYSDKBLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bom- 
bay. 5. 1884. m. to Mrs Kumudogaurl. Bduc : 
Wodiiwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstono Colleges. Appoint^ Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907 ; Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from Scomber 1017 to November 1918, 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the Inteniati<mal Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1021 and 1030, Secretary of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
from 1027-20 Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee from 
1921-25 and President of the Bombay Subur- 
ban District Congress Conilitittee from 1925-29, 
Chairman of the Santa Crus Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1932 ; Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-^ Addttu 
” Krishna Kutlr ”, Santa Crux, B. B A 0. 1 
and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Dk Jivraj Naratan, L.NLA8. 
(Bom.), M.D. (Land.), M.B.O.P. (Lond.). 
F.C.P.3. (Bom.), Dm^ Gordhandaa Snnderdas 
Medical OoU. and King Edward Memorial 
Hoaptta), Bombay. 8. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
HauM Manuhbal Mehta. Ednej' School 
oduoatlon at AmxeU. Baroda State, Gnat 
Medical CoIL, Boanbay.aad Londi 
Fonneriy Ag. Aaat. JHfootor, * 
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L»boraU»y> Londcai Hospital* London, 
and CHilef ICedioal OiBoer. Uaroda State. 
Addrut: £ 1 . £. M. Hotjdtal, Psrel, Bombay. 


Tax Simplified/* ** Book-Keeping Self- 
Tanght,” etc. Addrm ' incpme^Tax 
ComtnlMloner's Bungalow, Patna 


MEHTA, Dr Sir MANOALnAS Vijuhikandab, 
Kt , cr 1936 , O B K , L M AS , M 11 C P 
F C P 8 Addrm St Vincents, Bldge Hoad, 
Malabar HUI, Bombay 6 

MEHTA, SlK MANUBlIAl NaNSHAKKAU, Kl 
(1922) ; r 8 I. (1919) , M A , LL.B ; 6. 22 
July 1808, hdne . Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay, w first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dbanvanta, 4 t. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99 Wv. 
8ec to H H. Maharaja Oaokwar, 1899-1906 , 
Rev Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Dlwan of Baroda. 1010-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1027-1034, 
Continues to bo Counsellor, Bikaner State. 
Homo Minister Owalior from April 1937; 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1030, 1931 and 
1932, Meml>er, Consultative Cominlttco, 1932; 
Indian States* Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary C>ommittee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene t^nferenoo, 1933 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India , Principles of Law 
of Kvidcnce (In Gujarati, 3 Volumes) 
Address 4U, Ridge Road, Malabar HUI. 
Bombay. 

MEHTA, Vaiklstu LALVBHAt, BA, Manag- 
ing Dircct*)r, Bombay I’rovliiclul t’o-oi>€ra- 
tive Bank, Ltd b 23 Oct 1891 in Mangal 
d of Pratapnii Vajcshaiikcr of Bhaviiagur 
Jidue New lligli School, Bombay, Elphlnstone 
College, Boniba.v Winner of Ellis Scholarship | 
B A Examlnailun Manager, Bombay Central 1 
(Provhiclal) Co-operative Bank, Ltd , 1912, and 
Managing Director since 1922 Member, 
Editorial Board, Social Service Quaterly , 
Bombay (’o-operative Quarterly , Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay, Membw, 
Executive Committee, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 , Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay 1937-39 , | 
Bombay I’mvlncial Board, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh , Board of Management, and Trustee 
All-India Village Industries Association 
Publicatums The Co-operative Movement, 
1915 The Co-operative Movement in India, 
1918 Studies in Co-operative Finance 1927 
Address . Murzbauabaa, Andhorl (B B <k C I 
RaUway). 

MERCHANT, FRAmROZ RnBTOMJl, F 8 A.A., 
J.P , Bihar and Orissa, 1939. b 12 Nov 1888 
Educ . Bombay and London Formerly, 
Professional Accountant and Auditor , 
Lecturer in Accounting, Sydenham CoUege of 
Commerce and Economics , Ufig Secretory 
and Chief Accountant, City of Bombay 
Improvement Trust , Examiner in Accounting 
to the Univ. of Bombay, officiated as 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Bombay 
Presidency, Sind and Aden In 1932, 1033, 
1034 and 1936. First Asett. Commissioner of 
Income-Tax, Bombay, 1928-29. Publieatums 
'vBlemento of Book-keeping*’, “Company 
Secretary and Accountant*’ “Income-Tax 
in relation to Aooousto/* “ Indian Income- 


METCALFE, SIR HlliRBKRT AbItRBT FlAfiOtfi. 

B. a. (Oxon.); K.Cl.K. (1036), C.8.I.(l9Mi>: 

C. l.K. (1929) ; M.V.O. (1922) ; Indian dvU 
Service (PoUtloal DepaHment). b. 27th ^pt. 
1883. tM. Elinor Joyce Potter. Edue , ; Charter- 
house and (Thrist Church, Oxford. Served In ' 
Punjab, 1908-1913 ; Entered Political Depart- 
mem, 1913, Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917; served In N.W.F P. 1917-1925, 
Counsellor to legation, Kabul, 192&-1026, 
served in N W F.P., 1026-1930; Deputy 
Secretary to Ooveniment of India, 1 930-1932 { 
Foreign Secretary to Qovrrnnient of India, 
May 1932. Resident and (/’hief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan, 1930 


MIAN, .AnouL Rvsuid, TukHos. Mr. Jobtioi, 
B.A (Punjab), M.A. (Cantab.), Ju^e. 
High (3ourt, Lahore, b. 391 h Juno 1889; 
m.d.o( Nuvvab Maula Bnkhsh, O.I E. Edue, 
Central Model Sohool and Forman Christian 
(>)Uego, Lahoro, and at Christ’s College. 
Cambridge. Practised at I,ahore, 1913-1933) 
a^^intotl Asst. Lfigal Remembrancer, 1926 ; 
officlatod as Govt, Advooato. Punjab in 1927, 
1920 and 1030. Address : 16. Masson Road, 
Lahore, 


MIRZA M ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MuLK, SIR, 
K<M E. (1930), KT (1930), Cl E. (1024) 
O B E (1923), Dowan of Mysore, b, 

1883. m. Zebinda Begum of Shirasee 
family. Educ: The Royal 8rbool at 

Mysore, (Neutral College, Bangalore, tor 
B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1906, 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Hiucur Serretaiy to H.H. the Maharain, 1914; 
Private Secrctury to H.H the Maharaja, 
1922, Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table (jonferenoe In 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1031 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Delegate to tite Thiid 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
.Tolnt Select Ckmimittec, 1933. Loader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, held at Bandoeng (Java), 1937. 
Address ' Carlton House, Bangalore. 


MIRZA, Hdwayun, Dewan of Baoganapalle 
since 18tb Nov 37, (exercised all the Rnler’s 
powers during latter's absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places In Iran, Iraq and Arabia) 
is India's youngest Dowan 
ever appointed, 5 (^mbay) 

14tb January 1907 ; eldest 
of 3 children and only son of 
Ainln-ttl-Mulk Sir Mlrza 
H. lamail. K.C.I.E . 

O.B B., C.8t.J., (Dewan of 
Mysore since 1st ^y 1920) 
and Lady Mirza Ismail who 
is the pioneer of the 
Women’s Movement In the 
Mysore State Educ . St. 

Joseph’s College, Banim- 
lore, The Qneen'e College, OtUffA*, anA 
the Middle Temple, London; anppinMn 
Personal Asefeitant to the Dewan of jMjjWMte 
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by H. H. the M&haraja on lit Nov. I033»i 
•nd oontlmied In that capacity till lit Jane 
1984 when he went on a transfer to Kolar as 
Asst. Commlsetoner until 1st January 1935, 
Asst. Comm. In Uangalore 2nd January to 
SOthJnne; Asst. Oomin InTumkor Ist July 
1935 to 18th March 1936 ; Asstt. Comm In 
special charge of Anekal Taluk 23rd March to 
11th July ; 8ub-Dlvlslonal Officer and Civil 
Officer, JMngaloro 12th July 1986 to 11th 
Kov. 1987 , services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Ilarbar 
for a period of 8 years. Addrett : Bangana- 
palle Btate, South India. 

MURA, Paudit BaakarahNath, B A., IX.1). 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at>Law (Inner 
Temple). 6. 16th Jnlv 1890. m. Shrimatl 
Bhagwon Devi of Oawnpore Dlst. Edue, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 
and Cains Collegf, Cambridge, (1911-1025), 
Joined Non-OoHomratlon Movement In 1020 . 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee , 
Senior Vlce-Chalnnan of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow : Joint Secretary, Oudh Mr Associa- 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. FMteatumt: Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. AddfMB * 6. NelU Road. Lucknow. 

MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr Shyam 
BBHARl, M A., D Lltt , Retired Magistrate and 
Collector. U P , ex-member, Council of State . 
Advlser-ln-Chlcf, Orchha State, Tlkamgarh, 
C I. , Member of the Allahabad University 
Court and other Academic Bodies, and of 
Lucknow and Benares Hindu University 
Courts , Member and Vice-President, Hin- 
dustani Aca«iemy, U P., ex-President, All- 
India Kanyakubja, All India Hindi Sabltya 
Sanunelan, and Kashi Nagrl Prachami 
Sabha; President, Kanyakubja Inter-College 
Compilttee, Lucknow, and of U P Managers’ 
Association of Aided High Schools and Inter- 
Ofdleges b 12th Au^ist 1878 m Miss 
B. D. Bajpal , has two s , five d Edue \ 
Jubilee High Sdiool and Canning College, 
Lucknow. XUitered Executive Branch, U P 
Civil Servioe In 1897 as Deputy Collector , was 
on various special duties, etc on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societiee (1922- 
24), and Registrar August 1924 to December 
1926; Dewan Orchha State from January 
1929 to April 1932, when he became Chief 
Adviser to H. H PMicationa: Several 
standard wotIu in Hindi. Address . QolaganJ, | 
Lncknow. 

MITHA, Tag Hoh’blb Sirdab Sir Sulsman 
OAastrv Haji, Kt., C.I.E , J.P., Landlord and 
Banlmt. m. to Mlriambai Edue, at 
Bombay. Director, New India Assorance 
Qo,, Ltd., Governing Direotm*, Suleman A Co , 
Ltd. ; Owner of Ginning and PresslM Factories 
at Jamner and Bhendumi (East Khandesh) ; 1 
Sh^S of Bombay (1934) ; Member, CmmcU 
of State and Central Ha] Committee , 
Pteetdent of Muslim Committee for six years. 
Addmt . 27, Kholsa Mohalla, Bombay. 

JOTRAv Taa Hoa. Mr. BAtvaaDRA CHAamu, 
MJL, B.L., PrsaMent, Bengal Leg. CoonoU ; 
itdvooat^ Hl^ Oour^ Calcutta, b. 21st 


December 188S. w. Mrs. Uma Ultra. Edue 
Calcutta University, member of ihe Beng 
Leg. Council from 1924 to 1926 ; member < 
the Indian Leg Assembly (1926-84) , membi 
of the Age of Consent Committee (1929-80) 
was a Director of the Reserve Bank < 
India, Eastern Circle (1935-86) , was tti 
President of the AU-lndia Poetal and R M. 1 
Association, held at Ahmedabad in 1933 
was Secretary of the Bengal Provlncit 
Congress Committee (1922-23), and Vkf 
President (1927-28), was elected to th 
Bengal Leg Council in 1937 Address 
20. South End Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MITTER, SIR Brojrkdra Lal, Kt. (1928; 
K.C 8.1 (1082), M A., B L , BarrI«!ter-at-La« 
Advooate-Gcncrai of India Formerly Advocat 
General of Bengal and Member, Bengal Exocu 
tivc Council, 1934-87, Law Member, Govt 0 
India, 1028-34 Led Indian Delegation to thi 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931 ant 
1083. b May 1876. m. a daughter o 
Mr P N Bose, late of the Geological Survey 
Edue Presidency Ck)l , Calcutta and Lin 
coin’s Inn Addrett : Simla and Nev 
Delhi 

MITTER, DwarcanatH, M A , D L , Ordinarj 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta , Dear 
of the Faculty of Law (1930-84) Member 
Council of State (1924); formerly Advocate 
High Court, Calcutta b 29th Fob 1876 
m d of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta Edw 
Presidency College, Calcutta Joined High 
Court Bar in 1897. In 1916 elected an ordinary' 
Fellow of Olcutta University for five years 
and appointed Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court In November 1926 Retired from the 
Bench (1937) Publicatxont , A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu Law, published 
by Calcutta University. Addrett : Patna, 
£ I. Railway 

MITTER, Bai Bahadur KBAaRHDRANATn, 
M.A. (Gold Medalist). b 1880. m. 
Sneharama. Edue. * Presidency College, 
Calcutta Nominated Member, L^slatlve 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Connell 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
CalcuUa University (1922 to 192ffi; late 
editor of Bangiya Sahitva Parlsat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Fhllosopfay, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Preeldenoy Division. Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer- 
sity , Ramtann Lahirl Professor of Bengali 
Literature and Head of the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars, Calcutta University 
Represented the CRlcutta University at the 
Conference of the Universities of the Brlthb 
Empire held at (Cambridge, 1936. PudHea- 
tiont : Author of several works in Bengali on 
history, literature and Bctlon. Addrett . 

I Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 

I MOBERLT, SIR BRRTBAIID IIEUobaxd, MAJDR- 
Gifrrai., K C.I.E. (1988); C.B. (1929); D.S.O. 
(1915) , Huartermaster-Geueral in India ; b 
15th Oct. 1877 m. Hylda, d. of late A. C 
WlUls, Esq , of the Uniem Bank ct Australia. 
Ltd Edue. Windiestm- College, Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst Staff College, 
Camberiey First Oonmtefon Dnattoehed IM 
for Indian Army, 1897; MtloHStomd, Indian 
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Amy, 1980 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry 
and 2nd Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier 
Force) now 2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Force 
Eiflee , commanded 2nd Battalion, both KlHea. 

i Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion ; 18th 
•'rontier Force Eiflea; Campaigns — N.W. 
Frontier of India, Wailrtetan 1901-02, 
Soma^nd Field Force, 1903-04; Jibdalli. 
Great War, 1914-18; ER)i>t. Gallipoli. 
Salonika Addrttt^ Army lleadquartere, 
Simla/ New Deliil 


MOCKETT, THE HON MR JusnoE VERE, M A., 

M B E, (1919), Judge of the High Court. 

Madrhit*lnce 1934 ft. 28th July 1888 m ^ 

Gaddum Tomkinson Edw: Binkl, 

l^orough, Worcester College, Oxford. Jah*nKlrabad Palace. Lucknow. 

Om to the Bar, Inner Timiple, 1908 , MOHAMMAD ZafritiI.4 Khah. (Sm undM 


table oontrlbationa, the following ate the 
ehlef Ea. 1,26,000 to the Prince of Wataa* 
Memorial, Luoknow, Ea. 60.000 to filr 
Haroourt Butler Tedhnologloal InatUttle, 
Cawnpore, and Ba. 1 .00,000 to the Luokaow 
University. Life liioe-Pa^n of the Bed Gtoaa 
Society Contributed Ba. 10,000 to Lady 
Ecadlng Chlkl Welfare Fund and Be. 6.^ 
to Aligarh University for Maria Scholaiahlp ; 
Vice-President of the Brit-lali Indian Aaio« 
elation and Member of the United Sendee 
Club ; Member of the Court and ISxeoattve 
Gonnoil of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munstf. Jddrm: 
Jehangirabad KaJ, Dlst Bara Bankl; 
Jahangirabad Palace. Lneknow, 


England, 1908*14. ,1919-21 z^frulln Khan Chaudharl Muhammad.) 

(It. £. Circuit) , served la the War. 1914-19 , 

practised in Madras Bar, 1921-32, officiated as MOHOMED Abbah Khan, Khar BahaduI, 


judge of tlie High Court, 1932 , Privy Council 
Bar and Lertuicr on liaw. King's College, 
London, 1933-34 Addrtftt . 2, Anderson 

Boad. Cathedral P O , Madraa. 


Merchant. Edur: in Mysore. Was a member 
of the repreeentatlvB aseembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; and Is member of Mysore 
Legislative Ciouncil for over 1 6 years ; was 


MODY Mr nHOOW'41. Jacjivar, Personal ^ ; has Un Oenefal 

^IsUnt to His Highness the »^l»eraja gecretary. Central Mahomedan Assodatton, 

Saheb of Dharampur ft on the 28th of |q|. gj years Presided over non-Brahmln 

Feb^ry IBM. • Youtlj League. Madras. 1928; Elected Pre- 

at the Alfred Higii School, gident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 

Rajkot. Joined the jggo. Address ; Muslim Hall Hoad .Bangalors 

Ouvemraent service In puy 

the Western India States 

J" MOOKBRJKB, 811 NilATAl, Zamlndai of 
1910. I^ssed the lilfffier uttarpara. AprU 1869. Member, Bengal 
Standard Bxamlnutlon i^i.i’Stive Connell, since 1918; m. 1878; one #. 

Joined Dharampur Btote Ednc. ; Uttarpara School: Preaideiioy Oollnge, 
servlM In the year 1928. Ofticntta; Chairman of the Uttarpara IfnnI* 
Appointed PersoMi Assis- olpalEy since 1887; Chairman of the Benab of 
i His Highness the uon. MagEtratee, 1889; Managing CommEtoe 

Matoraja Saheb In 1928 pf the Brittob Indian AaaoolaUon, 1889 S a 
Received His late Majesty s SUver Jubliw Member of the Asiatic Booiety; a life Member 

Medal in the year 1936. Awarded the ^f St. John Ambnlanoe Asaooiatlon ; Member 

• Coronation Medal In 1987. Address; Baldev q| tbe Provincial Advisory CommEtee lor 
Nivas, Dharampur (Snrat Dist ). Indian Stadenta, 1918; a Member of the Na< 


I^ElativeCouncU.ilnoe 1918; m, lB78;ene t. 
Educ . ; Uttarpara School: Preaideiioy College, 
Calcutta ; Obairman of the Utturpara M«nl« 
oipalEy since 1887; Chairman of tbe Beneb of 
Uon. MagEtratee, 1889; Managing CommEtee 
of tbe BrItEb Indian AaeooEtlon, 1889 S a 
Member of the AsEtio Booiety; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Asaooiatlon ; Mem^ 
of tbe FrovInoEl Advisory CommEtee for 
Indian Sindente, 1918; a Member of the Na< 


MODY, Sir Horhawi PgiOflBAW, ILA. (1004). 

LL.B. (1906), K.BR (1986), Advocate. High 
Court, Bombay (1910). ft. 2Srd Sept. 1881 m. 

Jerbal.d of Kavasjl Oadabhoy Dnbash. Edue.: 

S! Xav^sW. Bombay. Uem. of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation since 1913 and mOORB. W. Arthur, Editor of The Bfotownao, 
President, 1923-24; CJhslrman, Bombay ^ ^ Maud Eileen, only surviving child 

BQllownere’ Association. 1927 and 1929-84 ; ^ George Malllet. Educ. : Campbell Coll., 

President, IndEn Merchants’ Chamber, 1928 ; Belfast and St. John’s Ck)llege, Oxford. Pre- 

President, Employers Federation of IndE; gWent Oxford Union Society 1904; BpecEl 

since 1988 ; Member, IndEn (or Central) Correspondent of The Timet for Young 

LegtslaUve Assembly since 1929 ; Member, Revolution. 1908, and in AlbanE ; ParslaO 

Round Table Conference and Reserve Bank Correspondent, 1910-12 ; BussEn Corres- 

Committee; Director, Tata Sons, Ltd.; 1913 Spain, 1914; Albaidaii 

DeEgate IntemaEonal Labour Conference, 1914 . Retreat from Mors and 

Geneva, 1987. ChaiTmaii, Associated Orment RatUe of Moroe, 1914 , obtained comniErion 

Companies ; Chairman, Central Bank of IndE ; i. Rige Brigade ; served Dardanelles, 1916 ; 

PreeUent. Cricket Club of IndE ; PtMieo- Bai ^t n i k*, 1916-i7, (General Staff OMeer, 

iiottt: The PoHtloal Future erf IndE (msi; fty<n g , i9i8, with military mission (Omirm 

I^e of Sir Fheroxeshah Mehta (1021). gL q Bridges) E Constantinople and tiih 

Addrest: ComhalE Hill, Bombay. Balkans: Souadron Leader, E.A.y. 

MOHAMMAD Kja* BlSllL Kbah. BAJA moblUsei RuS- 

Sm. G0S2). C.SX (1924), M.B.E. (mlUta^) , SerbEn WWto 

Talnkdmra School, Imdcnow. FEat pSSf 

iion-oAf2al C^ateman of the DEtrlcfc Board, Egypt, Pa^toe,^ 

Ban BahU. Bestdea numenroa other charif CEucasna,IndE, Ald‘MiEtan,M.L.AMlB«»ft% 


ttonal Liberal L^oe, and VEe-PresIdent of 
Bengal Humanitarian AssooEtlnn ; eleeM to 
Executive (Jommlitee of All-ludE Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Addfeu : UtUr- 
para, near Calcntta. 
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11»2e-83. PublieatvoM. The Miracle (By 
‘ Antarim Oriel/ Constable, (1908) , The 
Orient Express (Constable 1914), Address 
** The Statesman/’ Calcutta 


MOOS, Djt. F. E. A., B.8. (Lond.), 

D.P.H. (BnB.), D.T.M. A Hy. (Eng.). 
M.B.B.S. (^mbay). F.B.I.P.H. (London). 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent 
and ^ef Medical Officer, Ooculdas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22nd Aug. 1803 m. Shehra 
F. Marsban. Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London . I 
War Pensions Committee ; J^ecturor on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay , Hon. Physlol- 


Indlan Delation to British Commonwealtb 
BMatlons Conference, Tcnrouto , Member, 
Special Textile Tariff Board , Member, India 
Ck)uncll , Hon Editor, Juaftee, 1927-36 ; 
Member, Economic Committee, League of 
Nations, Member, Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee Addrw . Delhi and Simla 


an, O T. Hospital, Bombay , Fellow of the 

Royal iclety of Public Health ; Fellow, merarVTp''"'”* 

University of Bombay. Fellow! College ‘ 

of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay PuO- MUHAMMAD, Ahmap Said Khan, Cam 


ty of Public Health ; Fellow, 
of Bombay. Fellow, College 


(Eng.). mlttee Addre$$ . Delhi and Simla 

MUHAMMAD ABDuD Quadie, Khan 
BahaDUB MAULVI, BA., LLB., M.LA., 
Pleader, b 26th Dec 1867. Bdue • 
nnenra Government College, Jubbtdpore, C. P. and 
— M.A O. Collego, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohlndra High School, Tlkam- 
Orchha. Bundelkhand. Practised in 
1898at AJnraotl(Berar) , Ex-Official Receiver, 
(1917), Hon Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Addnui Amraoti 
Camp (Berar). CP. 


lieatioru * Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of TuberouIosU and Pandemic of 


Nawab. Sir. (See under Chhatari, Nawabof.) 


Influenu, 191B, etc., etc. Addreu : Alice MUHAMMAD Mcxarrau Ali Khan, Mdmtaz- 


BnildlngB, Hornby Rood, Fort, Bombay. 

MOSES, Samuri T..M.A. (Madras), Dip Ref. 
D Sc , A.M 1 E T , F.Z S. (Lond ). F R A I 
(Lond ). Assistant Director of Flalirrles (Pearl 
A Chank), Madras, on deputation (loan) as 
Director of Fisheries, Barocla b 30th October 
1889. Edue ‘ Wesley College, Madras, SPG 

College, Trlchinopoly and 

Christian Collego, Madras 
m Deborah Kanl nee 
Stefffieo, has two sons and 
one daughter Follow of 


dd-Dowlau Nawab, Chief of Mumtaz 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jaglrdar (Jaipur 
State) b. 2ud Sept. 1896. m. d of late Koer 
Latafat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
maniago, d of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist , Sharanpore. Bdur. Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. CoU., Aligarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; visited Europe in 1924. 
PiddtcatUme : 8ada-l-Watan Tauqeed Nadir . 
Swarajya Home Rule. Addreet : Pahasn House, 


(^logical iiuitltute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
London. Memlier 

Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
Indian Science Congress 
AssociatioD, Calcutta, 


m Deborah Kanl nee S^raJya Home Rule. Addrw Psffiaau House. 
Stephen, has two sons and Allg:^ , Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) 
one daughter Fellow of and Pahasn Camp, New Delhi. 

y^mp^nceAsst^to, Assembly where lie was j 

s.rz'ssidSr'Srti 

MUIR, WINOATR WmiTSS, LIBDT.-COR., C.B.B. 
« o»» A (1926), M.V.O. 4923), O.B.B. (1918), Officer 

^ Crown of J^umania 1920 ; Commander 
^ Crown of Belgium 1926 ; 6. 12th June 


Indian Zodogic’tl Society, lahore. Secretary 
C.E.M.8 Sociid Chib, Tutloorin. 1915-19, 
Vlee-I^esldent, City Temperance Assoclatimi, 
Madras, 1930, Director. Y M C A.. Calicut, 
1024-27: President, Vlxagapatam Christian 
Union. 1932 37, Lay Reader St. Patrick's 
^UKffi, Tuticorln, 1919 , St. Mary's Churdi, 
Callout, 1929; Lay Trustee, St. Jiffin's 
Chui^, YUagapatam, 1933-37. Has contri- 
buted to the press and partlo^ted In the 
Indian Science Congress since 1923. Address ; 
Baroda. 


MUDALIAR, The Hon > 8nt A. Hamaswaxi, of tbe Crown of JRoiinuuilft 1920 • CoininADd6r 

DfWAN Bahadur Kt. (1987). C I K (1986) of the SSwS 6. mhJMe 

Mem^ tim Viceroy s Exeratlve CouncU . Hai^bury CoUege and the 

K? Sandhurst. WwJlnthe ^oidshtn 

1928-80, Member. Council of State, 1930; MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
Member, ItuUan Legislative Aseerobly. 1931- ex-M.L.C ex-Dy. President, U.P. Council, 


84: Member, Round Table Cemfereuoe and 
Fedttal Straotare Committee ; Member, 
Indtan Franehise tonmtttee ; Member, 
fndtan Reaerve Bank Oommittee; Leader, 


Puisne Judge. Tehri (Oaifawal) State High 
Court, 6 14th October 1890 m. ne« Miss BaB 
(1916). Ed$ie. at Scboola, Paiiri and Ahuota. 
At CoUegee, A llahabad, BttiareB, OstoutU and 
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ChrM Church, Oxford Hla( Hoiu 1017 
CftUed to Bar, Grays Inn, 1918 , returned 1010, 
enrolled Advocate, Allahal>ad H C , 1910 , 
M L G for Qarhwal 1023-30 , Dy Pi^ldeni, 
U P Council, 1027-30 , appointed l*nl8ne Judge 
Tehri (Garhaol) State. High Court, Aug 1038. 
Writes to Hindi and English periodicals , and 
Ib an exponent and critic of Indian Art 
Permanent addiess — " Vljaybbawan" Lana- 
downe, Garhwal, U P , India 

MUKEBJEA, Satya Vrata, EaJ EATNA{1031) 

B A (Oxon ) , I'ellow of the Eqyal BtaiiHtlcal 
Society, London , Fellow of tlie Eoyal Society, 
Of Arts, London , Sar Suba (Eevcnue Coin- 

mlsaioner): also Inspector 

General of Prisons, Excise 
Commissioner and head of 
the Panch^at department. 
b 6th February 1887. 
m Sm Aruna Devi, HA. 

Bezbaroa, niece of 
Rabindranath Tagore the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 
Sdue . St Xavier's and 
Presidency CoUegcB, Cal- 1 
cutta, and Exeter College, | 
Oxford Entered Baroda j 
Service (1011), conducted the Census of Baroda 
State (1021) , Suba In three districts (1022- 
1928) and (1082-34) ; Chief Secretary to the 
Government (1929) , acting Revenue Conunis- 
sioner (1029-80), Census Commissioner (or the 
second time (1030-32) ; Development Commis- 
sioner (1936) , reorganised the Central Secre- 
tariat after the model of BrItl8hIndia(iei0-20); 
was largely Instriimontal for the reorganisation 
of the local Boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly tespon- 


Bihie for drafUng its report (1926-27). De- 
corated " Raj Eaton ” Mandal OoM M^i 


for exemplary services (1934); also King 
George V Silver Jubilee Medal (1986), the 
Gaol^ar's Diamond Jubilee Gold Meda- 
(1036) and the King's Coronation Medal 
(1087) PubUffOitoM Constitutional Re- 
forms In Baroda, Census Reports of 1021 
and 1931 ; and other official publications. 
dMrets . Race Course Road, Baroda. 

UUKERJEE, Db BISWANATH, L M B., M.L A 
b. 6th August 1893. Educ Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
pur. Ho was specially 
allowed to practise even 
vidien be was in Jail in ; 
connection with the - 
Meerut Conspiracy case 
He is also a journalist, 
and he was closelv 
connected with The 
Amnta Bazar Patrika 
(com 1916 to 1919 He f 
came into conflict with i 
the powers-that-be while 


yet a boy in school In 1909 
for an article entitled 
** Slave Trade In Nepal. * 


He loinod the 


" clave TToae m nepui. av wuhu 
I ndian National Congress in 1920 and was 
imprisoned in December 1921 niider the 
Indian Penal Code Founded the B. A N. W. 
Bnilwavmen's Association and Masdoor A 
^bba, Oorakhimr, in 1920 and 1926. 
He defended himself In the Meerut Ckmsfdracy 


case and after a protracted trial from 1919 
to 1936 was acquitted. Vlce-Preskleat« Att* 
India Trade Union Congress and AH-lndla 
Raliwayinen's Federation from 1926 U> 1929. 
Member, AII-ltHlia (XmgreM Committae, from 
1923 to 1929. Elected Commissknier (1986) 
and Kdnoatlon Committee Chairman tl087> 
of the Gorakhpur Muntelpaltty. Rleotad 
member of the United ProvlncM Legtadatlve 
Assembly from Gorakhpur Dlstrlet West 
Rural Constituency in 1987. Elected 
Oiialrnukn, Public Health Coramittee, M. B. 
Gorakhpur in April. 1938 and Preeldeiit» 
lutomulonal Habnemonnlan booloty of India 
In Ma \ . 1938 at Calcutta Addrete : Gorakh- 
pur, U P. 

MUKBRJl, Lal GOPAt, S», B.A.« LL.B., 6. 
29th July 1874. «. Srimati Naltnl Devi. 
Educ. Qhaxipiir Victoria High School and 
Muir Central CoU , Allahabad. PraotiMd «t 
Ohazipur. 1896-1002 ; Joined Judicial .Servloe 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munslfl from 
1002 to 1914 ; Subordinate end Dlstrlet and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1928; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1921-22 ; was anpolntud to officiate as Judge 
of High Court December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of tbo High Court, 1024-1 020.* 
was made permanent Judge in March 1026 ; 
knighted in June 1932 ; was appointed to 
officiate as CThlef Justice in July 1032, again 
in October 1082, retired 1934. Judloiai 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State (1986). 
Publieatione . Law of Transfer Of Property 
1st Edition, 1026» (2nd Edition, 1931). 
A^rese : Jammu and Srinagar. 

MUKERJl, Marmatba Nath, Tm Hok. Jvt- 
noi Sin, Kt.. M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1924 to Oot. 1986; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874. m 3m. Sureswarl Debl, 
eldest 4. of Sir Oooroo Dass BanorJoe. Eduo. : 
Albert Collegiate School and College, Pre- 
sidency College. Calcutta, and Rlpou OoUego 
Law classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Ckmrt, 
from Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief 
Justice July-August 1984, Nov.-Dee. 1986 
and Aug. 1986. Knighted, 1st Jan. 1936, 
Acting Law Member Uovt. of India. June 
to October 193S. Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta ; President, Bengal Sanskrit Associa- 
tion. Addrtct. 8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta 

HUKEBJT , Rai Bahadur Parish Nath, 
CB.B., M.A. (1002), Rai Bahadur «986), 
C.B.E. (1933); Postraastor-fleneral, Bengal 
and Atmam. b. 22nd December, 1882. m, 
Samir Bala neO Oiatterjcc. Edm .* I^ealdonmr 
College, Calcutta. Joined the Postal Depa^ 
ment as Superintendent of Post Oflioes n 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee, 1920, 
Member, Office Reorganisation Commit^, 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to 
International P^l Congress at 
1924, Assistant Dfroctor-General, 1927. 
Member of the Indian Delegrtlon to ^ 
International Postal Congress at London, I W 
Deputy Director-General, Postal Servjcea, lim. 
Deputed to Kabul to settle postal relation^ 
with Afghanistan 1932, 

Madras, 1933. Behar ^taaa, 

Leader of the Indian Delegation to tbe^ 
tcniational Postal Congrew at Oalio, 
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£toitmMteH9eiMnI, Benmd Mid Amm, 1934-1 


38. flMucr Deputy Jnmstov-Oeiier^ Post and 
l^legraidis, 1988 -89 PtMicationt : Several 
Depaitmental Publloati<MU, Addrut 
Baoavlew, Hastings, Calcotta. 

MULLAIT Jll. PimtouRAH, M.A., F.Z.8., 
V.B.K.8. : Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zootofdoid Laboraton, Bt. Xavier's College. 6. 
seth Mardi. 1884. llduc : 8t. Xavier's CoUoge, 
Bombay ; Professor, Bxamlner, University of 
Bombay. PubUcatiom : ^'Animal Types for 
Ooll^ Btadents". Addru$ : “ Vakil Terrace". 
Lamlngton Boad, Grant Boad, Bomtmy. 

HULLICX, PROMATHA Nath, Bai Babadcb, 
Bbarata-Bani-Bhoshan, M.ll A 8 , F.B.H.A. b 
1676. JBdue : Hindu School, Bt. Xavier's College 
and privately. A nominated Member of 
the Exemption Committee of the Improve- 
mentof Calcutta in 1911. Nominated Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Corporation in 
1928 ; Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1023 ; Hony. Secretary, 
Calcutta Houseovrners' AsHOciation, Director, 
Mercantile Bank of India (Agency), Ltd , India 
Jute Co., Ltd., India Bubbor Manufacturers 
Ltd., Ac.; Member of the Local Board, Beserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta, 1935*86. PubliceUtont 

* The Mahabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be' — A Critical Study, ‘ The History 
of theVaiayas of Bengal,' ' Origin of Castes, 
India's B^overv,' etc , also in Bengali 
several books including a History of Calcutta 
AddretM : 120, Cornwallle Street, Calcutta. 

KUMTAZUDOOLAH, Nawab Md. MoKARiUf a 
Ali Xhak, Chief of the Fuhasu Estate* 

dddruff .* Nawab's House, Jaipur 

MUNSHI, Thb Hon. Mr. Kanialal Maneklal, 
B.A., LL.B , Home Minister, Govt of Bombay 
6. 29th Dec 1887. m. LUavati Shoth, an 
authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 1026 
Sdwi, ' Dalai High School, Broach, ami 
Baroda College , Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, lOlS ; Joint-Editor, 
" Young India," 1916 , Secretary, Bombay 
Home Bole League, 1019-20 , Editor, 

* Gujarat,' 1922-31 ; Fellow of the Bombay 

University, since 1925 ; Member of the 
Byndtcate df the Bombay University 1026-36 , 
senmd OB the Baroda University Commiukm, 
September 1026 : Member, the Bombay 
Legislative OottneU for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1927-30; Chairman of the (Dommlttec 
nf the Government of Bombay to Introduce 
oonmttlaory phyaloal training in ocbools, 
1927 : Hemoar, of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1029 , arrested, 2lBt April 1930 
fox Salt Satyagraha, sentenoed to six months' 
ImiuriBonmeat ; substitute Member of the 
Woriclng Committee, I. N. Congress, 1030 , 
Member of the All-India Congteas Committee, 
1030-86 : arrested In Jan. 1082, eentomed to 
2 years' B. I. tor Otvil Dlsobedtonoe ; Secretary, 
Congress Parilamentary Board. 1984 
PuMfodteiM : Prithlvi-Vallabh. ^Uannl- 

Frabhuta, Guiaratno Nath, BaJadblraJ, 
Bhagavan KantOya, Van! Vasulat, Kono 
Vans, Bwapnadcsimta : Sodi-Sambhiam, 
Purandar PanMaya, Avlbhidcta Atma, Taarpan, 
Ptttra Samovadl, IBiruvaawamlui Devi ; 


Kakanl Shash, Vava SbeUinu SwaUntrya, 
Be Kharab Jan, Agnankit, Brahmaohar- 
yaaluram, etc., SItiidiu one Sakhi , Darshano, 
Adi Vachaiio, Lopa Mndra Parts I-IV. 
Addnst 26, Bidge Boad, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Mbs. Lilavati KANiAtAt.. b. 
1899. m. K M Munshi, Advocate, Secretary. 
Sahlta Sanaad, Bombay: Secretary, Strl Sewa 
Bangh, Bombay ; Joined Satyagraha, 1930 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Connell, 1930 : arrested, 4th July 1980; 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay: 
released at the end of October 1030 , organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1030; elected 
member, AU-IndU Congress Committee, 
1031; arrested In Jan. 1932; released. 26th 
Jan. 1933 , appointed Vloe-PreoldeDt. 
Narnuul Centenary Committee; Member of 
the CJommittee of Indian Merehimta' Chamber ; 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee, 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 
1935 Member of the School’s Committee, 
Medical Belief Committee, Works Committee , 
Member, Legislative Assembly , Member, 
Bombay University Senate Director, The 
Bombay Life Insurance Co , Ltd , The Aundli 
Sugar Mills, Ltd Lalloobhai Samaldas Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd , Memlier on many 
public bodies Publu-atumit Sliort Stories, 
Essays, Jlvarmanthi Oaddeli , " Kumardevi," 
" Bekhachitro anc blja lakho," a collection 
of short stories and pl^s, etc. Addreu 
26, Bidge Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MUKSHIDABAD. Nawab Bahappe or 
K.C.3.I., X.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtbham-ol- 
Hulk, Bais-ud-Dowla. AmIr-ul-Omran, Nawab 
Asef Xttdr Syud Sir Wasef All Meena, Khan 
Bahadur, Blohabut Jung; premier noMe of 
Bengal, ltdiar and Orissa; 88tb In descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1875 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Sahoba. Heir apparent: Murshld- 
aada AsU Jah Syed Wares All Meerza Edue. 
In India, nnder jprivate tutors and In England, 

I at Sherborne, Bugby, and Oxford ; haa six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council 
Addr$99 : The Palace, Mutsbldabad. 

MUBTRIB, David Jakbb, O.B.B., I.8.O.. 
Dy. Dlr.*Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tlM). b, 18 1^. 1864. Bdue.. Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Bnt. Govt. Service In Post 
Office, 1684: Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918*16. Awrest; '* Lowland," 8, Cunning- 
ham Boad, Bangalore. 

MU8PBATT, SiE Sydnev Fredbbicx, 
OBmUAl, K.C.B <1987). CB (1930), O.S.1 
(1922), C.I.B.jfmi), D.S.O. (1916) 6.11th 
Sep. 1878. fN Bosamonde Barry, youngest d. 
of Sir B Barry. (But ). Edue.: UnltedMrvlce 
College and Sandhurst Commissioned 1898; 
Joined 12tb Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 
Frontier J.908: (Ireat War In Franoe (1914-18), 
Dmut^ Dtio^r, Military Intelligence. A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Operatioiis. 
A.H.O., India, 1927-29, D^p^ Chief of 
General Stall, India, 1929*31; Beoretaiy, 
Military Department, India Office, 1981-83; 
Commander, Peshawar District, 1933-86 , 
Secretary, MiUtaiy Lbpt.^ India Office, 1937 
onwards. Address; €/o United Service Club, 
London. 
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iUTALIK. N. Amkasajikb, Bji.. Flnl ClaM 1 >«wmi fi»todiir» 1081. PMleat, Oowiotl «C 

&urdar of the Deccan, b, b Sept. 1879. m A4inittlatiatk»i, January 1982, AMbfim: 

S. Bamabaleaheb, d. of lir. K. BhtranbJ D«wmn*a House, Dhar, C,t. 

«» Jane IMl. w. SreematrKuSginU, 
**• C. Dfib ot Sylliet. W.. 
tialoutta PrcsWency Cotlege. Itoteisor. 


dars* Ceutral Aasoclatton, 1014 to the present 

day. Was appointed Don<offldal meihbcr of iudiSu^o^ 

Army Aooonote Committee. 1025*26, to repre- ServSa <l8M?19l9l’ 

Member, te*. Assembly. PdiiVcnfions: « Baok 

Executive Committee of the Provlnuial NAOOD, BAJA Sahib Mahknpba SlIiaB JlS 
OoBference, Sardars and Inamdars, 1027 and Dbo, Ruler of Nugod State; 8. 5th Fib. 


in 10.11 A leader of the Deputation to H £. 
Lord Chelmsford and Ur. Montague, Secretary 
of State, 1017 , represented Sardars and 
Inamdars’ interests before tbe Franchise and 
Functions Committees of 1010. Leader of 
the Deputation before the Simon-Commlsslon, 
1028, and lieader of two deputations 1027 
andl920toH.£ tbe Governor Raised to be 
Fiifl C9asB Sardar of the Deccan in Sept- 
Mlhar 1930 Nominated Member of the 
l^ovtacial Franchise ('xjmmittee, 1032 Publt- 
MfAMM (Hirrenov S> stem of India In Maratid 
AMhmh Satora City. 

MUEAFFAR Khan, Khan Bahamtr, Nawab. 
O l.B , Reforms (;ommi8^1oner, Pimjaii b 2nd 
January 18«0 f'due . ftlission High ScIkkiI, 
Julluoder, mid Government (Joliege, Latiore 
Joined Government Serviee as Bfnnsiff , 
promoted as Extra Assistant (’omraander, 
served os Mirmtmshi to Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
during Great War , Orient Seeretary, Indo* 
Afghan Peace delegation 1010; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1023 , Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1021 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys , Joined PoUtleal Depart- 
ment, 1024, Director, Information Bureau, 
1925 ; Reforms C/ommissioner since October 
1081 . Retired 2nd January 1036; Revenue, 
Member, Punjab Govt , Feb. 1936 ; member 
of the I>*glslative Assembly, 1037. President 
Aniuman-I-Himavnt Islam, Lahore Khan 
Baluulnr, 1017 ; Nawab 1021, and C I E. 1031 


1016; m. Princess of H. H. IfahatBia 
of Dbarampur State; Privately educated 
under various guardians and iutwe ; Inveitad 
with full ruling powers on 0th Feb. lOM; 
received administrative trainlM under the 
Mysore Oovemment and at the Btindelkhahd 
Agency, Nowgong. His dynasty has ntfed 
at Nagod for over six oeuturles ; bis State 
has ttea of 501 square miles, and populatloo 
of 74.580; his salute being nine gum. 
Addr*B$ Nagod, Bundelkband. 

NAGORY, Da non All I>Ae. Bom 1010 Is a 
progressive businessman of Gwalior. Hon* 
Secretary of ttie Gwalior (Chamber of Commerce 
(since J038). Member, 

Economic Develop in « n t 
Board,! I walior Government, 

(1033-36) Chairman, 
of Nagory Brothers, Ltd., 

Offices at Agra, Calcutta 
Gwalior and Bhopal. 

M Director of I’he Gwalior 
Wvg Estt , Ltd Artificial 
Silk Manufacturers Part- 
ner of R. J. d Hons leading 
piece Koo<ls Importers, of 
Messrs .D. D. Magory A 
Brothers, representatives of several big Electric 


Brothers, representatives of several big Electric 
concerns, K^io & Wireless speoialisis, and Ot 
Messrs. H B Nagory d; Co Delhi, (Mamupng 
Agents Mahatma Hewing Maohinet Co., Ltd., 


Hewing Machines Haimfacturere). Addn$9' 
Nagory Bhawan, Lashkar (Gwalior). 


SSSwteLtlon’^ NAIDU, K. VKHKATASWAMI, B.A., B.L., 

WirFHWIcatlon. Addrfit. Lahore. Advocate, Deputy President, Madras Leg. 


mriuiblication. Addre$i . Lahore. 

MT^SOBE, Hrs HroKNEtui The Maharaja of 
Indian Pnnce$’ Sectum 

mUDRE, HiS Hiohnkss Yctaraja or, Sim 

Bhi KANTUIRAVA NARAHTIIHARAJA Wi^ITAR 

Bahadur, O.C.I.E. b 5 June 1888 ]y. «. of 
late Maharaja Brl Cbamarajendrs Wodiyar 
Bahadur m 17tb June 1010. One s. Prhiec 
Jaya Cfiiamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest In welfare of people and In 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Addreit Chamundl Vlhar, Mysore. 


Council. 5. July 1895; m. £. Varalakshmi 
Amma. Bdue: Pacbalyappa’s College and 
Law Ckrilege. Enrolled as Advocate in 1024 ; 
Councillor, Corporation of Madras since 1028 ; 
Trustee, Paehalyappa's Trust Board ^member. 
Senate of the Maoras University : PresldeBt, 
Chlngleput Dist. Education Coui^ ; member, 
CRilngleput Diet. Board , Vioe*Presldeiit, 
Cbennapori Anna Dana Samojam ; member. 
Advisory Committee, Government Ophthatmlo 
HoeiAtal and Government Mentfd HoenttaL, 
Addreu: Appat Gardens, Taylor's Road, 
Kilpauk, MiuhrM. 


jiaoretM c namunui \ mar, arysure. KUpauk, Madm. 

NADKAR, Drwah Bahadur Khardirao NAIDU, Sabojihi, Mrs., FeBow of Roy. Boo. ot 
Gakoadbar Kao. b 1875 «. of Gangadhar lit. In 1014 ; 5. Hyderabad, Deoaaa, 


Bao Nadkar Edue at Anand CoUege, Dhar, 
Mid Muir Central College, Allahabad, Khasgl 
l^wan and Member In diargs of Finance 
and Education of Dbar State Ooomdl. 
appointed Dewim and Vloe-President of 
SUte Cofuneil, 1920. Boo Bahadur, 1924, 


lit. In 1014; 5. Hyderabad, OeMaa, 

18 Feb. 1879. Mu 0 . 7 Hyderabad: KH^T* 
OoU., London ; Ghtoii OoA.. OanHnrldie. 
pubUehed three VDlHmea of po^ 
Id EngUsb, which have bees tnaa- 
lated into all Indian vemamllata, and tome 
Into other Snropean'laafoagre: also ImaH 
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•et to mui^ ; iectttre* and addietses on qnet- 
tIoDi of soolal* reUgknu, and educational and 
oationai nofcrMa; apcdally connected with 
Women '• Ifovement In India and welfare of 
Indian studenta. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Addret$ : Congress House, 
Bombay 4 

NAZE, Sardab Eao Bauadcr Bhiuiuiai Ban- 
OHHODJI, b 28th April 1879. Went to 
Salisbury, 8. Bliodesia, in 1896 for business 
and Is Proprietor of the well- 
known firm of Bhlmjee B 
Nalk there. Beturned to 
India, 1912 and has since 
then de\otod himself solely 
to public life He was first 
elected President, District 
Ix)cal Board. Surat, from 
1925 to 193S, was also Chair- 
man, District School Board, 
Surat, from 1929 to 1929 Was elected 
member, old Bombay Legislatl\o Council, 
from 1927-1937 Is a Director, Bast India 
Cotton Association, Bombay, a meinbei , Indian 
Central Cotton Committee since 1923, 
Agricultural llesearch Committee, Bombay, 
and the Advisory Board of the lin])erial 
Council of Agricultural R<‘scaroh, New Delhi 
Was twice Non-OllUial Ad\lHor to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trrnle agreement 
with Japan Is a Trustee, Hlr Sassoon 
David Trust Fund, Bombay Was a member 
of the Delimitation Committee of the Bombay 
Government, and the Board of Communi- 
cations, Bombay Oa^e evidence before the 
Boyal Commission of Agriculture in India, the 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee and the 
Betrenohment Conmjittee, Bombay C.o\ern- 
raent He Is also associated with sc\ eral otiior 
public and prlvut4> institutions Bao Bahadur 
1923, euroilexl as .Sorond Class 8urdar of 
Oujarot, 1932 Be is an Inamdar in the Biirat 
District Addrest , 8a grampura, Surat. 

NAIB, OURTTCTR HADHAVAN, THG BUN. MB 
JUBTIOR, B A , Bar-at-Law. Judge. High 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1870. m. Sree- 
mathl Palat Parukutty Ammali, eldest d 
of Six C. Sankaran Nalr. Sduc.: Victoria Col 
Paiglxat, Pachaiyappas and Clxrlstlan Col 
togas, Madras, Law Coll , Madras. Uuiv. Coi 
London, and also the Middle Temple, l/xndon, 
enrolled in the Madras Hlgli Court, 1004, 
offlelated as Vice>Prlndpal, Iaiw CoU., Madras, 
1009; Law Reporter, 1015>16; apptd- 
Prof., 1018-20; Govt. Pleader, 1010-23, 
Advocate-General, Madraa, 1023-24 , Judge 
of High Court. 1024, confirmed. 1027. 
Ad^mi : Lynwood,'* Radambakam 

Oatbedial, P. O., Madras. I 




NANAVATI, MB BOMBSR CRANDRA MOTILAI., 
F C I , F F.C 8 , F Com Sc. A., P R Econ. 8 ! 
F S 8 (London), Corporate Secretary. Itevel 
Solicitor to the American 
Express Co Inc b 
on the 25th ot January, 

1908. Married Vasiimatl 
Katilai Parrkh Kdut. 
at the Esplanade High 
School, Bombay, and the 
Theosophical College, 

Madras Obtained Fellow- 
ships of the Commercial 
ln8titut.e, lA?lce8tcr8hlre, 
the I’aculty of Secre- 
taries Ltd , Guildford, 
and the Association of Commercial Science 
Hull {England) Elected Fellow of the Royal 
Economic amt the Royal Statistical Hotdeiies 
of Loiulon in 1935 Appointed Assistant 
Registrar for India of the Faculty of 
Secretaries Ltd , in 1936 Received 
by Their Majesties King Carol of Rumania, 
Boris III of Bulgaria (1930) and the 
Governor-General of Axistralia (1934) 
Ser\(Ml Dharampur State as His High- 
ness the Maharana’s Secretary from 
1928 to 1938 Director, Photo Cine Sound 
Agencies ].td , Boiutmv Assoidate K<iltor, 
The Indian Market, Bombay Recipient of 
the Intcntatioual honour of the Order of 
Officer of L’ordre Universal du Merlte Humain 
of Switzerland (1938) At)i>oluted Travel 
Solicitor to The American Express Co Inc 
(1938) Travelled sevenxl times to Europe- - 
cruising as far as Spltzl>crgen, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, St Settlements, ('hiua 
and J.apan Addreti . " The Clilf", RaghaojI 
Iloa<l, Bombay 7. 

NANDY, {See under Kasimbazar ) 


NARANO, Dr Sir GoKrp Chanu. 
M A , Ph D , Bar-at-Law , Ex-Minister Punjab 
Government, Ijiliore b 15 Nov J878 
Bdue Punjab University, Calcutta Ui^er- 
slty, Oxford University, and Bern Univer- 
sity. Was Professor and Barrister fitbli' 
cation*: The Message of the Vedas and 
Transformation of Sikhism Addret* ’ 5. 

Montgomery Bosd, Lahore 


NARASIMHA RAO, RAO BAHADUR, 8 V , B A . 
Rao Bahadur June 1912 h 21st Oct 1873 
Ednc Madras Christian College , enrolled 
as Pleader lu 1899 , Municipal CTxalrman, 
1906-19 , Vice-President, District Board, 
1919-29 , President, District Educational 
Council, 1922-30, Member, Andhra Univer- 
sity Senate, 1026-29 , Attended All-India 
National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 1917 , 
Menib^ of the AU-India Congress Committee 
for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 , Joined 
Indian National Liberal Federation in 1919 , 
President, Kumoffi Co-operative Supervising 
Union, 1919-23 ; President, District Co- 
operative Central Bank, 1921-31 , President, 
Anantapur District Co-operative Conference 
(1923) and BeJlary District Co-operative 
Conference (1930). President, Kumool 
United anb 1924-32, Bar Association, 1931- 
36, and First Kistna District Andhra Maha- 
sabha Conference 1935 ; gave evidence before 
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the Lothian Committee on Fnmchiae in 1982 
and the Andhm Unlverait) Committee in 
1927 ; New exteniioae in Kuruool Town are 
named NarasUuluiniopcta Ad dr tun 

Kornool. 

NARAYANA8WAMI Chetti, Thk lio\ 
Dewan Bahadur Member, Couiuil of 
State b 28 September, 1881 Merchant 
and Landlord , President, Madras Coporatloni 
for 1927 and 1928, Memt>er, South India 
i’liaraber of Commerce , Visitor of the Crlmliml 
Settlement ot Madras and Palla\nram , Kx- 
Member, Madras Le«ialatlv c Council , Meml>er 
of the (Jovendnn Body of the I M M T Ship 
" Dulferln ” AddwH “ Oopathl Villa,*' 
San Thome, Madras 

NARIMAN, KnuRsHEi) FramJI, BA., LLB, 
M L A , Bombay A leading Cvmgrcsstnan of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the political 
and civic life of Bombay lie has l)i*en 
the President of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee for a numl»er of years, 
uNo Member of Working Commit ttc and 
A. t. C C for •'Oine \cais ami Clmiiman of 
Boeeptlon Committee, Bombay Congress, 
198*. For some years he was a member 
of the old Tveglslatlve Council and wag the 
loader of the old Swaraj J’arty lii the Bom 
bay Ciiuncll. For over 15ycarwhc has been a 
member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and was its Mayor In 193r»-30 As the Mayor 
of Bombay he started the slum cleamnce 
servleo and drUe against Illiteracy He 
fought the case against the Development 
Department in what is known ns the Harvey* 
Nariman caoes He Is the President of the 
Students’ Brotherhood and Youth League 
Ho was convicted four times In (’nil 
Disobedience movement In 1980 and 1982 
Bom 1888 Addrct$ : Readymonej Tcrraec, 
Worn, Bombay. 

NABIMAN.SlBTKMtTbJl BBIOAJI, KT., Af.R.C 
P (F/Iln burgh), Hon. Cauaa, 1922. Sheriff of 
Boinbav, 1922-23. (Silef Physician, Pand 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
b. Navsari.Srd Sept. 1848, 
Kdue,' Grant M.C. .Elpliin- 
stoiie Ckdl. , Fellow of 
Pmrabay Univ., 1883 ; 
J.P.,a Syndic in Medicine, | 
1891 ; a Dean in Faculty of i 
Medicine, 1901-02; Mom., 
Bombay Leg. Council. 
1909 ; Mem. of Provincial 
Advisory Committee, 1910 ; 
Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation for 16 years 
He was the first Indian Grand Master of all 
Scottish Freemasonry in India, Burma, 
Ceylon and Persia ; nominated by H. E the 
Chancellor, an honorary fellow for life of tlie 
Bombay University, 1938. Addftu: Fort, 
Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, HiS Hioh»1SS8 8ri Huzur 
Raja Vikkam Sivgh Sahib BAHADirR b. 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar or 
Pmtwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs tn d.ot 
the heir-apparent of Cntch State, June 1929, 


«. 1924. Mm ' Daly Ck>Uoge, Indore and 
Mayo CoUegfl, Ajmere State la 73* sq. mile* 
In extent and has population 1,13.873 ; aahtte 
of 11 guns. Addrw . Naraingarli, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop or (Rt. Rst. Phoup Shiihy 
Loyd, M.A.). b July 8, 188*. ISduoated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class CUastoal Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon In tlie Dioceae ol London, 
became Curate of St Mary of Eton, Baokney 
Wick Vioe-Frinoipal of GoddQSdon C^h^ 
from 1012 to 1016, when he oame to India as 
an S.P G. Mtsslooor. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri, 101&-1917. Chaplain to Bishop Paunec 
of Bombay 1917-1910, 8. P. G. Misskwer at 
Aimiednagar, 1017-1926. (Jonseorated Asst. 
Blidion of Bombay with siiooial charge of 
Ahmeunagaraud Auransabad 1026. App^tod 
first Bishop of the now Diocese of Naslk, 1M9. 
Addrest : Nosik. 

NATARAJAN, Eamacshi, B.A. fUadras Unl- 

vcrslli*), 1889, liklltor, The Indwn Social 
Reformer, Bomliay. A. 24th Bv^pt. 11^. 
Bduc. Govt OoU., Knmlmkonaiu ; Editor, 
Indian Dailtf Mail, Bombay , Madras; 
Prov. Soe. Coulee., Kiirnool, 191 1; and 
Bomiiav I’rov. Soc ronfia>., BIjapiir. 1918. 
I’rosldent, Mysore Civic ami Social IVogrers 
Conforente, 1021, and Prescient, National 
Soda) I’ouforeiiee AhiruHlnlmd, 1921; Preei- 
dent, iOih Indian National Social Oouferonoo 
Madras, 1927 Haskell Li'oturer, Chicago 
T^nlverslty, 1933 Coiivncatlon Address, 
Aniuimalai Uiiivorsity, 1937 PuhlicHUont . 
Prosldentlnl addresses at above Conferences; 
A reply to Hiss Katherine Mayo’s ” Mother 
India ** (O A. Nateson A Co., Madras); 
" nur Trip to Amerlisa ” 19:i.) Address ; The 
Indian Social Reformer Office, ” Kamakshl 
House,” Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, MB. G. A., head of 0. A. 
NatcKan Ac Co„ and luJItor, The Indian 
Remev b. 2Mh August 1873. Bduc.! High 
School, Knmbakonam; St. Joseph’s School, 
Trichinopoly ; H. H. School, Trlpllcano ; Pre- 
sidency College, Madras Uolvenity, B.A. 
(1997). Fellow of tbs Uiilv and Commissioner, 
kladros Corpn. Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work. Joined Moderate Oonferenoe. 
1910. Joint Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1922; Memlier, 
Chnncll ol Stale, 1023 to 1983. Visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary De- 
legation In 1928 , attended Universities Coo» 
ferenco, 1929, Chairmui, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a piiMic addn'ss in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty- ftrst birthday! 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Boefd, 
September 1938, Sheriff of Madras, 198S. 
publiealume Chiefly patriotic literature and 
spceclies, etc , ot public men, “ What India 
Wanta." " Autonomy M’ltbln the Emplie". 
Address ’ ” Mangala Vilas,” Lux, Mylaport, 
Madras. 
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SAOUAS, UxsuAXUkD, B.A.. H.L A. (Oentna), 
vstkramiito PAtoa and Ohoto-NaKpar'Ciim. 
OnMa-Muluunmadan coDstltuancjr, la the 
yoan^eat member of the 
Aaeembly and is a pro- 
minent member of the 
Hualim Leagne Party 
b 20th February 1904 
Bduc 8t. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. He belongs to an 
aristocratic family of 
Patna, Bihar He Joined 
the Arm of his father 
*‘M. Jamil Ahmad & 
Bona”, Calcutta and has 
toured extensively in 
Europe in connection with his business 
He has taken a loading part In organising 
the Muslim merchants of Calcutta and 
also headed a deputation to H E the 
Viceroy in 1983 Vice-President, Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. Calcutta, 1931- 
89. President. Skin and Hide Merchants* 
Association of Calcutta, 1938. Has been 
President of All-India Eailway Muslim 
Employees' Welfare League and Behar Muslim 
Association, Calcutta, since the inception of 
these organisations Has been member of 
Committees in Qovemment of India, the 
Standing Committee for Finance, Committee 
for Education, Health and Lands, Committee 
for Commerce for Industries and Labour, for 
Immigration, for Railway Finance and Central 
Advisory Counsel for Railway Board Thrice 
ejected to the Executive Committee ot the 
Empire Parliamentary Association He 
was awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal in 
1986 and Their Majesties Coronation Medal in 
1987. AddfMg . Naiirnan Chambers, Moeaieh- 
p«re, Patna 

HAWAZ, BBoau Shah, Parliamentary 
SecreUry, (Education and Public HealUi), 
Puidab b 1896 d of late Sir Muhammad 
SUfi, KC.8T , m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawa*. 
Barrister, Lahore Educ Queen Mary's 
CoU^e, Lahore. Entered public service at a 
very early am when still in purdoli , gave up 
purdah in 19^ and since then actively engaged 
in educational and social reform matters. 
Member of several important hospital and 
maternity and welfMre committees, Orst 
Muslim woman to represent her sex in All- 
India Muslim League ; first woman to be 
elaoted Vioe<Pi«eldent of the 42nd Social 
Reform Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as 
her father’s secretary when he attended the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1930 , Woman 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Oonlerenoe, ( 1930-32) ; Delegate to the Third 
Round Table Conferimce, 1983 and Member, 
Indian IMegatiou Joint Select Committee, 
1934, Invited by the League of Hations as 
oottabmutor, 1932. J^bhcatioiu Husan 
fiara Begum in Urdu; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters; rwaUr 
ocmtrlbutor to vartous Women’s Jounu^ in 
India. Addrtts • 63, Lawrenoe Rood, Lahore. 

HATUDH, Rai Bahadur Koha Shrikiwas 
Rao. B.A , LL.B (Allahabad) , b. 22nd May 
1B77. m. to Enkuhal Nayudn. Educ. . 
Ctfilegiate High Scho^, Jubbulpore, UJJain 
and Agra Coleges. Joined Wardha Bar in 


1899 , enroUed High Court Pleader in 1904 , 
Public Prosecutor, Wardha Sesskm Division. 
1917-84 , elected to C P. Legislative (3oancU, 

I 1928 and 1930, Deputy President, 1924-26 . 

I Chairman of the Reraptlon Committee c< the 

i Hon-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 , 
President, Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin 
Conference, 1928 , led the C P. and Berar 
Non-Bralnnin Party Deputation before Simon 
Commission at N^pur, 1928, Chairman. 
District Council, Wardha, 1933 , Minister ci 

i Industries to the C P Government 1084 
Address Civil Lines, Seoni, C P. 

NAZIMUDDIN, HON’BLE Xhwaja Sir K O.l.E. 
(1934), C 1 E (1026). b 19th July 1894 ; ». 
of late Khwaja Nlzamuddin of Ahsan MunslI. 
Dacca, m August 1924, Shah Bauoo d, 
of K M. Astiruf, Zemindar Edue. . M A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Dunstable Grammar School, 
England and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Member, Executive f’cmncll, Dacca Unlver- 
sltv, 1928-29 , dialrroau, Dacca Miml- 
ci|iallty, 1922-29, Minister of Education. 
1929-34 (successfully piloted Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill in Bengal (jouncil. 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill and 
Bengal Rural Development BUI, 1936-36; 
Ap])olnted a Member of Bengal Executive 
Council, May 1934, Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937. Address ‘ 
9, Uarialuit Road. Calcutta ; Calcutta Club and 
Darjeeling Gymkltnna Club 

NAZIR Ahmad, Dr., O.B E , M Sc., Ph D 
(Cantab.), F In.nt P,. Director, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Tectootogical 
Laboratory, b 1 May 1898 m 1936, one 
daughter. Bduc * M. A O. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Jjvbcwe : Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamiu ColleKe, I,ahore, 1925-1930, Asst. 
Director. Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931 Puhlusatunu . Various scientific and 
teclmical papers. Address * Cotton Techno- 
logical laboratory, Mstunga, Bombay. 

NEBALCHaND, Montaxim-Khab Bahadur, 
il.A. (Allahabad); LL B , Abkarl Member, 
fndore Cabinet. Bduc Muir Central CViUege. 
AUahabad Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Bajputuna l^lnce, l*rivate Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indme State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner. Sabah and Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector General of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State. Address . 
5, Public Park, Bikaner. 

NEHRU, Pahdit Jawabarlal, M.A., Bar^ 
at-Law. 6. 1889 Edue.’ Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, ^r-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, AUahabad 
High Court tn 1916. Secretary, Home lUile 
League, Allahabad, 1916 ; Member, AU-Indla 
Congress Committee since 1918 ; Imprisoiied, 
1921 , released and again Jailed 1922 ; Oenem 
Secretary, AU-Indla Congrem Coimntttee, 1929; 
Preaident. Indian National Congrau, 1929-80 ; 
ui^mrent Imprisonment for Sait Satyagndm, 
April 1930 and released tn Jaauray IWl; agidtt 
imprisoned in 1982 in oouneotkm with CIvfl 
Disobedimice Movement ; released and again 
imprisoned in 1934 ; released in 1936, ifteel- 
dent, Indian Katk^ Oongrens, 1936 and alw 
1937. Putdieotums : Antemtography. GUmpeni 
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of World History, SoA’let Ruwift, Oollecttoos 
of Essays. AcUrsu : ^'Anandi Ittiavan,*’ 
Allahabad. 

NEHBU, Pandit Srri Shriohaha, B.So , 
M.A., Ph.D.. LL.D., L B J>., I.C.8. b 17 
November 1888. m. BaJ Dolari Klohlu. 
Edtto. * Agra College (Allahabad Colversity) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge Unlvetslty ; 
Heldelborg Univorelty , Lcmdon University , 
Qnllde Intemationsl and Borbonne, Paris. 
Bervioe In the I C.8. , Professor of Phystes 
and Director of the Physics lAiboratory, M. C. 
College. Allahabad, In War time; Besearch 
Into aeronlane problems and visit to France 
and England In War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secr^ry to U. P. 
Government : Dlreotor of Publicity and 
Beforma Ufflcer, U. P. Government and 
DIstrkdi wm-k : Member, Imnorlal ('oiincll 
of Agricultural Beseardi and Aavlaory Board ; 
lAte Prcsklont for Agrloulturo, Indian Sclonoe 
Congress, Borabay (1084). Comito Directorial 
del* Archive Internatloualo de Badioblologlc 
Conoral and Fellow of the Boyal Society 
of Arts, London. Pubiteattont . (Science) 
•* Uober die Bewegung von Gasen,*' ** First 
Eteps In Kadiology " A " Ecranage '* (Agri* 
eultuiHl Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
oom. Experiments in Electrofarming, farther 
Experiments in Elootrofamiing, New Experi- 
ments in Blectrofarmlng, Alcunl Aspetti deh' 
Elottroooltiira. Growing fruit snth elec- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
Fruitfarming, Exrwrlments In Blectrogsrden- 
Ing: Editor of a ^rles of “Ftilgura Flecto" 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electrocultnre and author 
of “The Methods of Eleotroculture No. 20," 
“ Agaskarlse, The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No. 15 “ ; 
“The Electrocttlture of Jamun No. 10“, 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculturo No. 20 " , “ Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No 21 “ , “ Electrified 
Irrigation In Villages Without Electricity 
No 23 ” : “ Citrus No, 24 “ , " Beginner’s 
Mistakes In Eleotroculture No 25 “ : “ Elec- 
trified Manure No 25 “ *, “ Shedding of 

Blossom Ixifore Fruit Formation and Its Pre* 
Ventlon No 27 “ ; “ Culture of British Mnsb* 
loom in India No. 29 “ ; R(HM Culture 
No. 80 ” ; “ Meeting The Insect Menace with 
Bioctrooulturo No. 31 “ ; “ Eleotrocuhure 

jrelps Animal Husbandry No. 60 
“ Eiectrooulture Produces Bigger, Better and 
Sweeter Sharlfas (Custard-apples) No. 56 
“Stocktaking No. 109"; "Rural Uplift 
Through Eleclaroculturo No. 118 " ; “ Oata- 
iogne Ralsonnd No 116 “ ; “ Electroculturlng 
A Model Rubber Estate In Ceylon No 126 “ ; 
" Problems and Prospects of Tropical Horti- 
oultare In an Electrooultuial V IsR to Singapore 
Botanical Gardens No. 127 “ ; " Mass 

Eleotrocuiture of Ciereals ; The Peasant 
Satisfies Himself No. 188 “ ; “ Eleotooeulture 
Realms Polluted Water Supply No. 141 " 
and “ Scottish Postures, General Argumont 
and Spe^l Appeal wHb Bcderence to The 
Biddesm of Grass sickness In Horses No. 149"; 
F.F. No 156 “ EUllng Aphis or Mabu in Big 
with liaecttocultttre ; 7.F. No. 161 
Queattons In Electroculturo put to the 
Sdenoe Congress; 7.V. No. 163 The Vital 
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valuca of Mectfooultoxo _ . 

Human Puhtto Address In the 

Hyderabad Deooan ; F.F. No. 164 UsH 
GOLD ; ¥JF, No. 165 Bleetroenltiire Impeovw 
Sugarcane and Our ; F.F. No. 166 idm at 
Dsoocatlve PtanU In Drawing lUNHiai f.7. 
No. 167 Better Poultry Farad^ Turoim 
Klectroculture; P.F. ifb. ISO^^taSSr of 
Eleotroculture.** (Sociology) Caste bud 
Credit in the Rural Area. (Law) 
Judgmeuts A How to Write llieitt. 
(Lltoraturc) Le Bouquet d'Opfeelle and 
Dante's Divine Comedy. (SplrRwl U]^) 
“ Doctor and Saint, A iVuMlon of West and 
East." (Rural Uplift) Logbwk it a Rj^l 
Uplift Van. Better Life In the Village, Ontrent 
Ptobleins In the Rural Area and sometime 
editor of a Rural Uplift Weekly called ** Re* 
view of the Week " ; Money and Men In Mus- 
covy ; True (True Rural Uplift Educator); 
Indian Eleotroculture ; Pro^ss, Proapeou 
and Services in India and Abroad, Fututtlss 
and Utilities; World Aspect of Social Ptocprsss } 
of Money, Men and Waroen In Japan ; Fodkot 
Notes for Organlsors ; United Village Workatf 
Training and Organisers Refreshmr Classes 
Manual (U.V.W, Manual). The Malopuri Way, 
Haccha Oram Sudliar (Hindi). Adams : 15, 
Georgetown, Allahabad. 


NEOOY, KSHiTiSH CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan 
of MayurUiunJ State b. 1888. Edwo. : Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. m. Sreematy LOa 
Devi, Advocate, CaJontta High Court and 
Joiiruailst. Home time a member of the AJl- 
i India GouncU of the Nat. Lib. Fedn. ; Elected 
Member of the Dacca Unlv. Court, 1921*24 ; 
I one of the Chairman of the L^. Assembly slnoe 
1924. Appointed Dewan of MayurbhunJ State 
in Eastern States Agency, 1035. Aidmsi 
Barlpada, MayurbhunJ Stats, 


NEVILLE, BMRTU ATDMIB CRAMPfOg. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Caloutta. b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Soesles. Eduo.* Oor^ 
SobooJ, Kingstown, Irelsnd snd Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal In 1906. Adidru$ : 4, Eonaldibay 
Road, AJlpore, Oalentta and Cudlow House, 
Rustington, Sussex. 


NIHALBINOH, RlV. OahOH Soumov, BJl.. 
BvangeUstlc Missionary. Ohawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagtrdar by birth. 5. 15 Feo. 1652, 
•I. 1870 d. of Biibahdar Bondar Slmidb a 
Ghandl Bals of Bafswara, three s. three d. 
Kduc.: Govt. H. B., Lakhlmpor; GsmUng 
Coll., Limkiiow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Osnon 
In All Saints* Cathedral, AUahabad, 1806. 
PaMieoNofu : An EngUtii Orannnar for the 
nse of the middle classes In Oudh ; Trsnsln* 
tion into English of the Urdu Entmiwe OoSSe 
Majmua Sakfann, 1678*76 ; Khniasnt-nl* 
Isaiah (In two parts); Bissla-e-Saf Got Of 
Plain Speaking; Verses <hi Tempenaie In 
Urdu ; Munajat Asl ; Verses on the CoramdMa 
of King Edward VII and George V tewlSa. 
Addms: I, Badsbahinundi, ABshahad. 


NIHAL SINGH, ST. Author and JowmaHst. 
b. May 80, 1884, Edwe. ; Punjab University : 
m. to Cathleyne Kin^ Brook, 1907 ; 9km 
contrilmtlon to nn English newspofst Jb 
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1809. 81nco 1902 ha» reguUrly wriiten for 
revlewB, qnartetlieR, roagazlnot, weekly end 
daily nowqmpcrs ell over the world Hoe 
been ttiree tlmee round the world end while 
•ojonmlitg In varlouo countries ha* been 
commhutioned by the Oovemraent* of some 
«rf these cohntrles, notably Canada, licl'4um, 
(Ceylon end India, to write book* and 
booklets, some of which have run thrmich 
many large editions Among Ik-hI - known 
works are lndw‘tt Vightrrit , Indm’tt Fight * ho 
T roopt ; Tfw K%ng’» Indmn AUten , The 
Jlajnjt and Their India , Progrrsnre British 
India ; Japan’s Moilernuation , The A imm 
and tfu) British Umpire , Bhagrat Stnhjee 
The Maker of Modem tiondol , Messagee of 
Vnlift for India , Vrgr iHnne . Making Bad 
i'hildren Good; Dry Amerxrtt . Ae .td- 
dresn ” Suryusthan," 16, Neinl Koad, 
llehra Ihin, V 1’ 

NIYOOI, MAOHIIUJA IlHOWKISHASRAIl M.A., 
LL.M . C.I K.. Judge. High Court, Nagpur 
6. 8OU1 August 1880 m. l>r. Indireltel 
Nlyogl, M 11 B.B (lituii ), Kduc. at Nagpur 
Preutlee at the Ihtr slnoe 1910 , l*reslden(, 
Municipal Cuinmlttco, Nagpur. 192.'»-19::8 . 
Member, University Cotirt, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
Vice-Chenocllor, Nagpur Unhcriiity, 1922-20 , 
I*resldent, Unlv, Union, 1928-29 , Chairman, 
Local B(M)rd of lllreetors, Bhar.tt Insurance 
Co , 1028-1938 , Social nnd rollthwl 11* form* 
artlvitles Address High Court, Nagpur, 

NOAD. CuAKLies HoMruitET CAnnEg, 1) A i 

i Oaon.), lierrlstor. High Court, ('aknitta ; 

26 Jen. 1880. m Muriel Dorothy Urr 
Ewing, 1917, Educ Cheltenham, C. C C | 
Oxon, Sdiolar 1st Class Lit Hum, 1st Clast j 
History, Called to Bar, 1904, nractlw*! 
Cliantx^ry Bar, 1004-1914; served In army 
mainly In India, Doc. I9l4-8ept 1919, 
Adiutnnt, Blmla Kilies, A.K I , ]017-]9iV) , { 
Advocate, High Court, Latmrc, 1919-10.1.3, i 
AdininUtralor-Oencral ami Ulllclal Truste*. ' 
Ihinjab, 1923-1033; Govt. Advocate, Funiab. 
1920-1933; Ad WK-ate, Original Hide. High 
Court, Bombev, 19.13 , High t Catcuttu 
1888. Address Ikuigul Club, tah-utta 

NOOK, MaMK 8IR FlItUZKUAN, KCJR. 
(1987). Hon LL.D Ton nb*. 1938, Kt , 
rr. 1033; High Comml*»lonef for Indln 
in United Klmplom. I*. 7 May 1893; « 
of Hon. Naweb Malik 8lr Mahcnned Uayat 
Khan Noon, a8,L. M.L.A, m 1014, three 
eons, two daughters. Ednc Clilef's (Vdkuo 
Lahore : Wadhain College, Oxford Advocate, i 
Lahore High Court, 1918-26 , Member of the | 
Funiab LegMaUve CounoU. 1921-38 . Minister 
fiw Luoal 8^-Oov«mn)eni, Mrdkal and Fubllo 
HealHi, 1927-31; Minister for Education, 1931- j 
38. Addreu : India House, Aldwych, London. « 
W,C4J. I 

NOEMAND, CHARUB WlLLUM BLTTH, M.A.. ! 
D.Sc., F.N.I., C.I.K. (1988) ; Director- 
General of Obscrx'atorks. 6. 10th September 
1889. m. Alison McLennan, ^me. : Bo\al 
High School and Ediub*irgh Universitv 
Carnegie Scholar and Fdioa. 1911-1913. 
Melewoloiilat. Simla, from 1913-1916 and 
1919-1927, I.A.K.O., with Meoonoiamian 

SicpedlthMiary Force, 1918-19; menuoned in 


despaichce, 1917 , Director-General of Ohi 
vatories. 1927. PuUitalums ' Solent 
articles, mainly on roetoordogtcal snhje* 
Address Meteorological Office, Poona. 

NOIIRIS. llor.AWl* Vii-TOK D’^r (Umdr 
M Sc. (Manchester), F.LC., Director, 1 
Itesearch Institute of Ceylon, b 24 Octo 
18H7. Kdve * Kipon Grammar School t 
Unlv. of Manchester. Sdiuuck Beeeai 
Asiibtarii, buit ut Man< heater, 19(;9 , IUm^i 
S cbolsr, I Istrr Institute of I'revriJt 
Medicine, 1910-11 . Belt Memorial FelU 
1911-1.1 Physiological Chemist, Im^r 
Boctcrlologlcal Lalmratorv, Miiktesor U 
1914; war service. Captain, T A II O. atta(9i 
I0.*)rd Mahrutta Llgtit infantry. 191.'t-l 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agrieuitu 
tliemist if* (,ovt of Madras, 1918-24 , Pn 
of tUfi«-|tem)«trv, Indian Institute of Srlmn 
July 1024-1029 Publieations ’ Numerc 
H-lentlflc papers In varions teehnlral )<mrria 
Address Tea Besearrh Institute of Coyle 
St Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon 

NClllK, Thk Hon Mr Mohamed Yassei 
B A . l.L B Barrister Bt-I.aw Minist 
of Public Works, Government of Bombay 
12th November 1896, m Nafis Aveahn Ba 
of Lucknow Edar MAO CoUej 
Aligarh, i»aHScd LL B in 1920, stariod praeti 
at Ajmer and Bcawar as a \ akil of AlJshabi 
High (\mrt, was called to Bar in 1927— Gras 
Inn Joinid tlio Khlinfat Movement aft 
Icav Ing (.'ollcgo at Bombay , started practl 
in 1921 , was meml»or of the Municipal Cor 
niittee. Beawar. (or 0 vears , left for Rngiai 
In 1920 . was Moe-Chalrman of the M Cor 
mittee for 3 jcars ; returned from Kugbnd , 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and g( 
enrolled a* Adv orate of Bombay High Court 
UKtk {Hvrt In }K>llticai and social activities I 
Aliitiedab.*ii| , )V(%lded at the first Ali-lud 
Muslim loutiis Conlcrenre at Bombav I 
19J2. W.HS t'halrman of the Itcception Con 
mitUT of Gujarat Political Conference in 193 
member of the Working Coromitteo of Ai 
India Khllafat Committee Address Seen 
torlat, Bomlm> or Poona. 

Ut*ll.\li:, ClIAKLEa MacIvor Guant, CBI 
(June 1928), B A , Oxon , 1913. M.A., Oxmi 
1931, B A , ( nutab, 19J3 Defence Secrctarj 
Govoniment of India, b 6th May 1891 m 
Glsdvs Kvelyn Mary Thomson Edae at Bed 
ford St bool. Extra College, Oxford and Corpu 
('hrlsti College Cambridge, ICS, 1911 
De(>uty Commi-aioner, Uurdaspur, 1919-20 
Deputy Commit>»limer, Stiatipur, 1922-23 
Administrator, Naldta State, 1923-24, Deput 
I'ominlsHioncr, Ijahore, 1925-28, Home Secit 
tary. Ihiujab Government, 1929-31, FInanr 
Secretary, Punjab Government,, 1033-38 
ImiKTial Defence Cfdkge, 1938 , Secretory 
l»el«ure Department, Govenuneot at Indi 
from April 1037 Address . 8, Hastings Bond 
New Delhi 

PADSHAH, Tbb Hos Baiyap Mahmui 
SAH in Bahappr, Advocate. Member 
( ouneli of Htote . 6 . 1887 m. d. of the lab 
Sowrar 8yed Mir HaMsain Sahib Bahadur 
a Malmmedan mlUkHudre oi lliittoor. fidar 
Prevideury OoUege and Law OMlege, Madras 
Joined the Bar tu 1918 ; beoaaw Meatixar m 
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the Belormod Madnut LefcbtkitJve CovncU, * 
1021 ; Affttftled In the CkiuneU fw ttie Mipaim' 
lion of the Judicial and Executive funotWa, 
the Temperance Movement. enooura«ement of 
ooUaRe Induatries. etc First Joined the 
Council of State In 1024 and was re>elocted to 
It in 1025. 1930 and 1936 , became a Fellow 
of the Andhra Univmalty and President of 
Madras Presidency Muslim League in 1026 
Presided o^er AlMndla Press Employees 
Conference hold in Calcutta In 1027 l^roMkled 
over several l^vlncial Muslim I'onferences 
Nominated delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1031, to represent Muslims 
of Madras Presidency Nominated as a 
delegate to the Railway Board and Reserve 
Bank Conferences, Lemdon, in 1033 . leader 
of tlie independent juirty In the Council of 
8Ute. 1032 36. AddffM ' Madras. 


PAI, K. Rama, M a. (Hons), OontruBsr of! 
Patents and Designs. 6. Jan. 15, 1803 m. I 
1013 81U BaL bJw.: T. D. Hiah School.! 
Cochin : Maharaja’s Colt, Kmakulam : and 
Presidency CoU , Madras. Professor of Che> 
ndstry, 8 P. Q Ccdlege, Trlchlnopoly, 1016> 
18; r^f. of Chemistry, Matoraja's Coll.,j 
TlxUnagram, 1018*10; Asst. MsUUurglea] ! 
Inspeetor, Jamshedpur, 1010-80; Examiner | 
of ntenta, CalcnUa, 1021-24, on deputation i 
to H. M.’s Patent OfRoe, London, 1023.1 
Controller of Patents aad Designs, 1024 
Addrew 1. Council House Street, Cmeutta 



PAIKPAKA hr MAR Jauaiurh Cmaxdra 
Himua, b . 3rd tier , 1020 Hon of iate Kaia 
Blrendra ( hsiHlra Hinlia of Kaiwii au<l I'alk 
para , took cliargc of ills Estate on 12th Dec 
1938 , a dcm'ciHlaiit of the 
celebrated Itewnn lisnga- 
govliida Hiiiha and tamcHis 
saint *• i^alalialm’*, resW- 
Ing at the btst/ork “ Belga* 
rhla Villa "CaUulta, fomier 
Iv known as *' AuckUnd 
\ ilia *' a favourite resort of 
l>ord Aurkbiiid, I/ord Ktlen- 
boroogh, Ixird Dalbousteand 
Lwd Caimlng -where an 
august rereptlon of His 
liOte Majesty King* Emperor 
Edward VII (when as Prince of Wales llto 
Late Majesty visited India in 1875) was hold 
Edwe ' A student of the President Ctdlege. ; 
Besmai , connected with various edneationai ; 
tnemutiofis, one of the proprietors of the 
Kandi Kal HE 8chool, MurshkUbad ; a 
patrmi of the Ail Bengal Music f'onfereiice, 
Calcutta , his main recreations are moUning, 
tminls and ptiotofpwnhy. Address * Faikpara 
Baj, Bdgachte Vl^ CalcutU. 

PAR KNH AM- WALSH, Rt. Rit. HKlftBl, 
OJ>. (Dub.), b. Dublin, 22 Mardi 1871: srd 
•on of Isle Rt. Rev. WilEaa PakeubnaHWalili, 
BWiop of OMocy, and dam Jane BMlny, 
», 1818, Claim RkUey, f. d. of Rev. Osnon 
P. C.Bayet. Qranmnr 8eltool; 


Miteali^ Sdiool; TrtaRy Oolkge, 

Peaeon, 18M ; worked as a mmAer of the 
Dublin UidveiW INo t h erliood, Clibota Nag* 
son, India. ISM^l Wt: Pileek, 1802; PUs^, 
ITV. 6. Oatti«e,TrklitoafMdy . 18Mdr7; HW 
of 8bn t. P. O. 
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1807-14 : Bishop of AMan« 1815-28. Pthtclpal, 
collie, (kdemia. PvMmtttm i 
81. mnoM of Assist and other pnems; 
Nlsbet, Altar and tnhle <8 .p!oJc 3. 
EvotutioB and Ctirlsthiulty (O.L.8.): Con- 
mentary on 8t. John's Ep. (8.P,0.K.) : 
Dally 8ervlc«s for Brhools and CoHnes 
(Longman’s) and Divine HeaUnc f8.P.C^.) 
Antipbonal Psalter. Lights Shaidn of 
Christendom (Oxford Cniv. Press,) Address * 
Christa Stsbya Ashram, Tadagatn Pw O., 
Coimbatore. 


PAKVAHA. Tun Hox Ml. MAKOAbhAR 
Marouaxam. B A.. LL.B.. Preektent, Bombay 
I.eg ConneU b 7th May 1882; Eihtr 
Klidiinstone High 8chon| and Ktnhinstona 
College, Bombay Holtcitor for thlrl^ yeara. 
AMrtM: Hlrlt Mansion. Dubaih l^te, 

Nepean 8oa Road. Bombay. 


PALITANA, TRAKOXn HAKKB Of. Sifll BAHA- 
l>«UlRliA4MAX8U(HAI(UoholiUjimt),K.C I E. 
with a permanent dynasUe salute o( 9 guns. 
b 3 April 1900. Invested with fail {Kiwers 
27th Nov. 1919. A nternber of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Counoll. Address ; 
PaUUoa. 


PANAND1KAR. SattaSHRATA OorAl.. M.A. 
(I'ornUy). 1016, Ph.D (Boon., London), 1921, 
)>.8c. (Boon., lA>ndoii), 1926. Professor of 
idstory and Political Economy, (litjarat 
College, A hmctlabad b 18 July 1894. m. to 
Indira, d. of 8. A. Sabnis, 
Hollcltor. High Court, Bombay Mdue. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and 
Hchooi of Economics, Cniv. of London, 
HottM time Professor of PoUlieal Economy 
university of Dacca (1921-23). VubliMtionM 
Economic Ckmsequencet of the War for Indls, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Ikmttl Delia. 
Banking In India and Industrial lAibour in 
India Address * Oujarat College, Ahmedabad. 


PANf^KRllHiE. 8IR Hron RAnxHR. XT . B A . 
Barrister, Judge. Higli Court, Calcutta (April 
1936). b Oct. 2. 1885. Ndue ; Winchester 
CoUege ami Orll. College Oxford Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1009 , Adrocate, 
Cahmita High Conrt, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengsl, 1926: Oflloiatlng Judge, 1929 ; 
Ad^kmal Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of OfBeers, 1914 : Cant., 1918 , 
menilnned In dcapatohes by Piebl'Marsha 
Lord AUonby ; served In Fraooe and Palestine, 
Address : Bengal Club. Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Dub, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, Rao Baoadoi K. ERiniiAir,B.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. fIxMul.), 1914 5. 
April 1874 ia J Narayani Amma. Nduc’. 
Maveltkara. Trivandrum aad Madras Prac- 
tised law In the State of Travancore front 1898 
to 1911. Proceeded to Bc^nd aad waa catted 
to the Bar In 1912 JMge, H^ Conrt, 
Travaneore, 1913-14 ; awarded LL.D. by 
lioodon UnlversHy for theata on Malabar Law, 
Practised at Madras, 1014-19; appointed 
Judge, Smatt (Jhnse Court, 1919 ; C'hief 


<;o«ft, 1928-B 
Series of Sclencs Primen fai Mslnyaiam , 
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aatter of PifoMr on Cbonlrtry, Mttbor of j 
** SnooMikNi Mid Pnrtittai in Ifolntiwr Low *' 
AddrtM$ : Lnuak HnU, Bandnll'i SoMi, Vep«ty, 
Madrat. 

JPANDl, MAiOX, BaKOAB, MAtB11lX<ICHAB PAKI>1T 
BntpKOWAitl FxAIAr, B.X., LL.B., FJtKS 
b. at Bardllir iSOd, had a fartUlaDtan roaod 
mreer at the MtiJr Central OoUaKe. Allahabad. 

from where be graduated 
Alter Joining ttie BareUlj 
Bar went to EngUnd In 
1927 with the Ut^ Moti 
Lai Kebm, in oonnectioo 
with the famooN Lakhna- 
HaJ oa»e where be worked . 
aa Junior to 8lr John 
Btffion. Boon after hif 
retnrn became an Advocate 
and waaappoittted Govern* 
ment Pleader for the 
liareltljr llietrlct. wae 
elected aa Chatman of Bareilly Municipal 
Board which office be held for two terme 
la BttoooBiilon Joined Orchha State aervice 
la September 1080 aa Chief Secretary and 
waa appointed Dewan in 1082. waa deputed 
to attend the 8rd Round Table Conference 
In 19U aa a member of the Indian State* 
Delegation and haa been reaponalMe for 
inaugurating a number of reforma in the 
State durlM hi* tenure of office, including 
the oonveralon of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage which ralaetl the revenue 
of the State by over three lakba per year 
Baling realgoea the Dlwanahlp of Orobha for 
reaaona of health, he haa accepted the Chief i 
Iflnlatemhlp of Sachin State In the Bombay 
PiUBldeDey. Addtru * Oumaa. 

PANNA LALL. C I K.. BA, BSC, l.L B . 
Bar-at-Law, It'S. Cominlaaloner .Allalialtad 
Divlaloti. IJ.P b 28rd Nov 1883 m Lakaliml 
B*l One «. three d JSduc Aura t'ldlegc. 
Allahabad and Calcutta Unlveraltlca. Govt of 
India Hchidar for higher atudles In the United 
Kingdom. 1004 , 8t. John’a College, Cam- 
bridge (Foundation Scholar A Prtaeman) 
B,A.. IQM ; LI4.B . 1007 (Doulde FInt Claw 
IlMKmni; Natural Science Trluoa and |jaw 
Trlpoe) Uma Priieman. 1007 ; M A., 1037 , 
Barrieter-at-Law, 1007 (Grmy'e Inn). VakU. 
AUa^bad High Court, 1003 . Knter^ Govern- 
ment aervice. Judicial Deptt, 1003 , l.t' K , 
1007 : Aeett. Magletmte and Collector, 1007 
Under-Seoretary to Government 1017 , Foreet 
Settienieni Officer, Maslatrale and C\>liertor. 
1020 Appointed to Inveetlgate cuntomary 


PANT, Tbs Hob. Pajmir Gomn babiulbs 
P remier of the U. P. Oovemmeot. 0. Sept 
1888; Atam, ABahahad. BeeM 

to tha U P. Lug. OouneS In 1028 and wai 
Leader ci the Swarajya Party ; pitnided over 
the U. P. Pottttcal Oonlerwe hi 1027 at 
Alhtarh ; member, Warking Committee of the 
In^ National cfJjL eleeted to the 


Central AaeemMy (K 
Aaaembly ; Qenerf 


hLender In the 
IJ^AIUMlIa 


^llmratary »’ir ^ 

Party hi U.P.AaMii^,.„,j^^ 

paranjpb. ooBA&f. ” ‘1. 

AJJ.Bc., F.l * A 11.0. Bttac^ ^ 

feeaor of Phyelea, , 

Bombay, b. 80Ui 
MalinI Kranjpe. wj"., 
and Berlin. Bombii""*”'® Srlcnt^, 
Scholar at Bangaloi^', , Numerojw 
for eome time 4 ^1 technical i<Mirnai» 
ChemlAtry DepartUMSb^t^V*^*' 
ofSdenoe, Bangalom^^'’^'"* 
of Phyilostn thelntHiMEu YAsetEB, 
at the Royal InsUtnt-l.aw Minhter 
Fellow of the IndMeot of Bombav 6 
Bangalore Fellow cNofli A yeehn Bano j 
of Bdenocs, Calcutta ji o Ccdlcge. / 
papers In the Joumeijo, •tnrtcii nracUce ^ ule 
of Sdenee, Banffa!or% akll of Aliahabwbnmal 
of Phyeice, Oalcutta^jir in lOJi—GroJcleatlfie 
JoumalA Joint Rditot Mq\ epouUlar SdentlBc 
monthly In Maratt SrUhtl Dnyan *' 
Addrtu Royal Inultute of Science, mayo 
Road, Bombay, 

r iRAN JPTX, BAOatTlIATB PmUTBSOrTAX. Db 
M.A. (CanUb.), B.Bc. (Boflehay). D.Sc 
(Calcutta). 6. Hardl, leth Feb. 1878. Bdme. 
Maratha H. 8.. Bombay t Feicuaeon Ooll. 
Poona; St. John's CoU., Cambi^ (Fell.). 
Parle, and OoUlngen ; Oovt. of India 
echdar ; bracketed Senkw Wmag* 
Icr at Cambridge, 1899; Principal and 
Prof, of Matb , Ferguieon OoU , Poon A, 1902- 
24 . Hon Aaeociate of the RationalM PteM 
Amodation : hae taken promlnoDt part In aU 
eodal, noOtloaJand eduoatloiial mowoBieBta 
In Bombay Prea, Vlct-€lM)|f (.Bor of Isdloo 


Bombay, b. Both 
MaUni Kranjpe. wj"*. 


Inquiry Committee, 

Territorial Forcea CommR .ifRl924 : Indian 

TavAklAft Innnlrw 


1920 Appointed to InveeUgate cnutomary 
lAw in Knmaon, 1919 Seowtary, U p 
Kxolee C^bmmlttee. 1921 ; Deputy Secretary 
to Government u P., 1927 ; Secretary to 
Goeemmeat Rdnoatloo, laduatrlee and 
Agrioatture DepUa,, 1927 ; Member, U P 
LeaMaUve fiouncll, 1927-28 ; Pulitleal Agent 
to If. H. tlw Maharaja of Benarea, lftSl-37 ; 
Chief Secretary to Govenunent, U.P.. 1938 
Bxaminer, Allahabad and Bennrea Univer- 
altiee; Member, Indian HMcrknl Reractls 
(^ommlMhNi, 1928. P^bhetAmm Joint 
tmwialor of Bhaaa'a *' Svnpnnvnmvdatia ” 
(Indian Preea) ; " The date* of Skaadagupta 
mA hie auooemon,** etc. 191S ; Addraee : 19, 

nmnOilB Bond, AUahahwI. 


TaBation laqnlry Com. i[ t, 1924«28. 
Member, lada Oounefl. ^^-82: Vk»- 
ChanoeUor, Lucknow U14 1982-88. 

FubliemtUm : OokbMU brm» cf tAe 

ffuNan ProAlem, Bctwmlvm in Pmettee. 
Addnu : Poona I ^ 

PAREEH, Ditaii BABAnm M<mut lAu,w> 
BMAI, M A , LL.B., Divan, Barla SteS^ A. 
I8U1 March 1882. Bdne.: Mph lg n t on e 
College and Govemmei^ OoUege, Bombny. 
Mmrritd Vaeantigaari (deceaaed). Owe 'ton. 
PuMMWfiene ’ l^ed VaBabha Chill «.** 
Adinee ' Drvgad Bnrla. ^ j 
PARKER, Tmb Hob'buc Hn. ^,^^aju» Hbbb, 
J.P . Member, ConacB of & (declid^ 
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one CamjMny, Limited; Pieeldrtii, Indian PATSL, VAhUWnmu JSAVIABBAI. 
ndsandTniMpatt Developnient AMorInUon Law IkMra of PMIdnr Inmitr iA EilgWlilMl 
1 ; a Vtee-Freaident, Kmidni Parties near Nadiad ; lialrlonlaled teom 

ntary A MocUikm (Indian HranHi) ; Felloer, Hixti SebooL lauMed XUidrlot P l eade r *# Kxawl» 

yal Kjuiiire Hockty and Ho>al Horiely nation and beican fwaoUco on Uw Citmlnil 
ArU . Member. Ittdian Inetltnte oi Inter- ekle at Ctodtirm ; went to Knalao d and WiM 


donal Atfairs. lutmwtlotMl fhatuber ot i 
umerce, Briifaih National Committee , 
eraeae Lemnie, Safety Flnit ('ouncU. 
lie. ft 1887 Ndne ifroeer'N t'muiiany'* | 
KMd , a* to liorlji Marjorie, d of (leorffe i 
*\or Scully, a ward of the ('rown, hla tatiter 
OK one of the " nine gallant Kmillahmen " 
o died in hiowlog up Ibe Delhi Magaxlue 
ing tl>e Indian Mutin> Secretary, 
ta IndUHtrlAl Bank Ltd lUlUDK!:!. 
neral Manager aitd Secretary. Barker A 
Ofjer (Coach btilldera India) Ltd DCift 

retary, Boinluiy Tdejuione Company. 
tiHcd, l(h!5 lUHft, (ieucral Manager, IttilS' 
id Roprcaented Ute Bombay ChemlKT 
Comniw'c on the ikunlwy Improvemenla 
nrolUee, licjtt 1U83 , Metnlwr. Conimlttoe. 


oallod to tlM) Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from Knstand atarted praeMuj hi 
Abmedahad. Bntereit publle life In lllli at 
an acaodate of Mr. M. K Uamlhl who had 
eaiabtlalied hie Satyagmha Aaltram at Abma< 
dahad. Came into promlaenoa aa a datya* 

f raha l^oadcr flmt at Kaira and then in me 
lagpur National FMg agitation and alMWtiere. 
and in the Banloll No-tax (lamtiaign. Wee 
eiecd^'d ineeident of the Ahmedabau Mtmloi' 
fiallty in 1924 and continwd npto IKiSS when 
he left Altmedalad for Bardoll. Waa eJaoted 
Prealdeut of the 46th Indian National Ckmgreaa 
held at Karachi in li)8t. Negotiated with 
the Thakore Hnlieh of Rajkot on the quMtlon 
of refcwma in tlte (loveriiment of the State 
1038-30 /idWrrM WardliaganJ. 


ropean AfUMMintion (Boniimy Branch) 
2-10,t0 Ciufui Dr%oiuthirc. Ixuidon 

*ulia, Boml»a\ AtMrta* Tolcplionc 

Idlng, lioiae Street, Boniliay. 

IONS, S» (AtraiD) A LAX (LKtBXUOOXl 
. (1032). li.A. (Oxon.). CJ.K. tlOSfi). 
ian Civil Service , Member, India (^unell. 
SSod October 1882. m. Katltarlao 

aone. Mdue Brad field Colietn and linlv 
ege, Oxford. Indian Civil Servioe. 
ijab, 1007, Undcr<Secretary to Punjab 
remment. 1012. and to Oovemment 
India, (loanee IXtparimeoi, 1016 . 
litl^l Financial Advlmr, MWtary 
loce, 1020. Deputy Controller of Uk' 
reney, Bcmbay, 10X2; Secretary to 
'omment of Indm, Indnatiiea llepart- 
it. 1026 . Financial CoromiMloner of 
Iwayt, 1026-10S1 : Secretary, Finance 
lartment of the Oovemment of India 
12). Temporary Mmnber, Oovemor- 
letmra Executive CTouncU, 10X2 Jddrrtt 
la Office. White HaO, London. 

ONS. Lt -Col. six AXTurk RnwAxn 
IAPBK.VT. K.C I K cr 1038 ; C B K 1027 . 

0. . Indian Polltlrml i>enartment , Agent 
fovemor-Oeneral, Baturidatau , ft 1884 . 
f Frederick Pareone, Frame, Somereet 
uUTled Ndac . Bradflekl College. 
Ur College. Oxford, find Li. The Stwr- 
d Fomters. 19(N) . 62iid Sikh* F F. 

1 , eerved European War. 1014-10 
patdice) . Politkal Dent., lOIi^ A/f^n 
TlOlO (deapatehea. O.B K.) . WaxtrUitan 
ratioiia. 1021-22 (dmpaiobea. DSO). 

) ' United Servioe Addnem . Balu- 
Oin. 

ABQAJtfi, B. B. Ibharawal 8hr Bah 
IH BAHAPOm, 1L,C.SJ. ft. 1008. t. 
I. m. eldaat d. of Ban Baja Sir Madbo 
hli. K.O.I.E., of SOrnr la Jaipur, 10S4 
I); aaeood d. of Maharala Saheb of 
UBOH In Bebar in ItSX ; third d. of 
ataja Sabeh of Dhian^hdbia (Katbiawai) 
0S6. JUm^- Mayo CollagnL Aiamr, mmi 
Bi hM IHplomn Bxamtnntkm fram that 
mt In IKt. StainliM aaMoa of S80«|. 
imid of 70>SS; Mteto of 


PATlL,TKSUon.MR LAXMAXXAO MAMIAnuO . 
11 A.. LL.B . Minister ter IxMsal SoU-Oovem* 
ment. Doveriunent of Domhay, ft, 16tb 
July 1007. m MIm Urmilaliai. d. of Major 
E. S (Xtavaii, Baroda ; Educ ' SanFunner 
Ifigh School. Deccan College, Poona, Kolha- 

C ir Law C^dlcgo. PartioljxUiKl In the 0. D. 

ovemeut tn 1082 uraotleed at Ahmedjiagar , 
preaided over a numW cd ndltlcal noufettooee 
hMdatVIUKW KhamleahL Karad, JalfMO : 
organieed Bahuri Taluka Coofomnoe wed 
praaided ov«r Slictkarl Samtfiahin of thn 
soutltarn naii of Ahmadnagar DIetrlot ; 
President of the Dlstriot CJongreM ComnUttm. 
Ahmediwgar , edited local Cotigreea paper 
** Sangha ShakU " for one year hmore accept- 
ing office under the new Constitution. 
JMreas Bomltny/Poona. 


PATKAR, SiTARAM SUMUKXRAO. B A., LL.B,, 
ft 16 May 1873 m Mm HhanUhat Patkar. 
Nduc Klphlnsione High Schoed and 
Klphlnstone (‘ollege Pleader, High Court, 
Appellate Side, 1807 , (loveniment Pleader, 
1013-26, Memiier. India Bar Commiitao, 
1023, Judge, Bombay High Court, 1026. 
Officiating Chief Justice in June 1031 ; retired 
In 1033 , Viee-fhancellor of the Indian 
Wmnen’s Unlve^ty. 1031 ; Chancellor of the 
Indian Women's University, July 1032 ; 
appointed by the Bombay Oovemment 
November 10^ to enquire Into the eomplatnt 
of the Bomtssy Port Trust against the Bombay 
Municipality ; Umpire in the Wage (‘at 
l>liqMite between the Ahmedabad Miflowners’ 
Aaaoelation and the Abmedahad Textile 
Isibour Aaaociatioa 103ft ; Preaklent, 
Comroisalon to Inquire into the eieetkiu 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Di vision Mahomedan Bnrai Constituetkcy, 
1035 , (Xtairman of the Court at ArUtratfew 
to decide dkipote regarding InrlsdletloD over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin State 
and the Oovemment of Madras, 103&. 
Addmss , Hughes Road, Chowpatty, Bombay. 


PATBO, Bao bshappb Sts AMWwm pAKAsar, 
HAM. Kt. (1084) ; E.O.I.B. (lOSft) ; 
Bkh Court, Yafcil, 0aa|6ai; landholder- 
Member of tbs Madne LegMative Oownell 
IMD to 10X7 : aaWMaSsd wBh the woHk- 
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ing of 1/^ 8«|f>tioTeniiMnt IntUtaUoii* la 
rural areas for over a quarter of a eeatoir. 
MiuUter of Kducation, PuMie Woiin and 
Eadffl, lMSl-27. Preaidettt, AU- Parties Cf»< 
ferenee, l>elbl, 1030 ; President, South India 
Ubcral Contwence, 1027; President and 
Loader of All'lndlan Committee of Justice 
Party fNcn-Brahmln) Delegate to Hound 
Table Conference. 1080 and lOSl and 1082 ; 
also Delegate to Kngland to eo<»porate 
with the Joint Parliam^’ntary Committee on 
Indian Iteforms, 1088 Delegate to the 
I<eagtie of Nations. Geneva, 1031. Ucmlierot 
Cfnincll of Htate (Central) from 10i7 PuUwa 
(iont • Kural Kconomics , A Study of Rural 
Couditioas in the Madras 1*residency , Studies 
in Local Self- Government Addr^tn 

Kfwiva Dagh, llovaiteimii, Madras 
PArnCRSON, Thk Hos Mr. Jumtick Di\ii. 
('LARKK. It A (Cantab ) , Jmlge, High Court, 
('alctiMa b May G, 1S70 tn MargiuTltt 

MatluT AtUIUMon Kdue Oundte ami Cam- 
iirldgi* JoiixHl Indian dvll Si-rvlcc 
Held \arlon* Ex»TUtlve and Jiidiiht) 
in Iteiigal A p>Kiiitt ed J udge of the High t^iurt 
1031. AdiltfiM. High Court. Calcutta. 
PAVitV Miss lUPsv. MA, Litterateur 
Kdue <4u<H‘n Mary High School and St 
Xavier's Collcgi Bombay . M A . Columbia 
University. Visited Kng 
land every year, alnee 
1024 Presented at Tlirir 

Ma|eslies' Court, 102s . 
received by President 
Coolidge (1024), by Pofie 

I PiUH XI (1020), by Signor 
! Mussolini, by the Sliah of 
Pends , and by we King of 
AKtivanlsian (1034), by Pre 
aident Kenmi Ataturk, King 
Boris and Queen Ioanna. 
King Carol and Queen 
Marie, Piince Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of Ytigoisluvls and the Crown Prince 
and Crown I'rlnrejin of Italy (March- 
April I0:i7), by Herr Hitler, King l/Muadd 
and Queen KlUabeth of Belgium, King 
George of Greece and King Faruuk of 
Egypt (Aug -8epi 1037), by President 
Lebrun (1038) cueslof King Gazl In Iraq 
and of Knilr Alulullah in Transjordan (lOttT) 
Attomled the historic Reception given In 
Paris by Uie President of Pranee in honour 
of King Qeorge and Quetm KUubeth (lOSS) 
Member of IVunmittee of various (3uirit) 
Bails, held In London in 1023-34, In the 

f iresenee of members of the Royal Family, 
n aid of the League of Mercy, St 
O^rge's Hoamtai, Mount Vernon Cancer 
Roaidtal. I/trd Mayor and Tloeroy’s Indian 
RarUiqttake Fund, Royal Northern Hos|4tai. 
Dockland Settlement. University College 
Hospital, Viktoria HnsfMal for Children,! 
Prinoess Beatrice HoapiUU, Disabled Officers* 
Garden Homes, Pialstow Maternity Hospital, | 
National Society of IMy Nnrsefica, andi 
Institute of Medical PsydKdogy. Delegate! 
to Geneva Conference for Peace through | 
Eelioiou. 1023. Member of Primioae League 
of Great Britain and Brittah League ofj 
Mertor. PtMtoAkotu: The Herotnea oti 
Aaoleiil Penia (Cambridge), 1080. Adrirast; 
HaMtbar QIU* Hmnbqy. I 



PAVRY, DAifTITIUn SaMSS CUBSKTil EUAOUil, 
First High Priest of the Pasaii Paiels, elected 
1020 , Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 

1020 . Honorary Member of the Hungarian 
Griental Society Congratulatory Addresses 
from six of uie vrorM’s foremost learned 
Aorkiint, 1031-83 , presented on 0 April 1084 
with a Coiuiuemoration Votume, by seventy 

! eminent scholars Dorn seventeen coantrles, 
end puMbdied in England by Oxford Univer- 
sity }*reHs , b 0 April 1850 , m»m. three , 
daugMers, three Owns large estates In 
Baroda State Kdunahnn Ordained 1871 . 
High Priest of the Parsis at l/mavla, elected, 
1012 . TrusU>c of tl»e MuUan Foundation for 
Betterment of Zoroastrian I'ommuntty 
ITesented with a CompHmentary Address by 
the I'arsees of Navsari, 1020 PuMimhon 
Kahe Zarthosliti Bombay, liMB, Tarfkate 
Zartlujsbti Bontl>a>, 1002 Resealhe Khar- 
shed (KasMa>s and Addresses on Zoroastrlan 
Huhjei'ts) Parts 1 to 0, Bomitay, 1904, 1017, 

1021, 1022, 1028, 1937 Iranian Htudles, 
Bomlui}, 1927 Addrrsi MalaUr Hill, 
Bombay 

P A VRY, Jai. Dasttir C . M a ., Pli D . Orienialiit 
M<e-Pr*'sidpnt, H<*clc<) fitr Htudy of JG-lhilotut, 
Ixuidmi , Honorary Meiiilier, iniditute Lltte- 
ralre et Artidhiuc de France, Paris Fellow 
of UolumitiM Uiilversltv Prew-uted to His 
Majesty at the I>-vee. (1928) RetTived b> 
Pope Plus XI (1026). 1>> Signor Mussolini, 
the Shah of fH>n*ia and the King of Afgluvnistan 
(iy.H4), bv President Kental Ataturk. King 
ibiris ana Queen Joanna. King Carol and 
Queen Marie, l*rlnce Regent Paul and Queen 
Marie of \ uguslavia, aad the ('rown Prince 
and Crown ITincHW of Italy (March- April 1087) 
bv Herr Hitler, King ].«opoUl and QuesQ 
Kllxalietit of Relghtin, King Otierge of Greeiui, 
and King Faronk •)! Kgvpt (Aug -Apt 1987), 
l>y Pnehlent l.ebnin (1088) Guest of Kmg 
Gaxi In Irak and of Kmir Atslullali in Trans- 
jordan (1937) Member of Council. VTorld 
Alliance for Intematlonal Peace through 
Religion (Geneva) Putt%rotwn Zoroastriaa 
Doctrine of a Future Life (New York, 1026) , 
Adihw Malabar HllJ, Bomba> 

PAYRY, MsRWANJt Erachji, J P (Bombay), 
LRCP (Loudon), LM AH (Bombay, 
L M (Dubllu) , Osi^ (I M A.) of the ParsI 
PioMer BattaBon.^on Prealdency Magic , 
Medical PracUttoner. Bombay. 4 14 Oct 
18«0 m 1876 Edne,: Air C Jehametr 
Navsari Zarthoati MadrUMa High School , 
Grant Medical College of Bosabay ; Rotunda 
Hoqdtal of Dublin, and London Hoopltal. 
Piayed for Middlesex County A1 in 1806, 
Divlsiillgl Surgeon Si. John’s Ambulanoe 
Brlgnll OuertMtas. PresMent, Baronet 
t>iclCfl*1M4M0i Jaiin Bright Cricket Clnb of 
Bombay itoas 18S8 and 18S4, Cfaainsan, 
Execattve Committee and Viee-Preridmit, , 
Zoroastrlan Physical Culture and Uealtb 
Ixsague and the Sir Dtmliaw Jf. Petit 
G 3 rmnastttm ; Hon. Trcaaurer, Advisory 
ikmunittee. Parti Pkmeer Battalion ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Scout AssoehMion . Joint 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Otympk Asso- 
clationa. Anperinteodent, Flagoe Camp at 
Santa Cnu. 1807 ; A Tnmkee of the Mt 
Gy wn uu dwn t , Preiideiit, “ Boroastrian 
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OrdMflIrm '* ; Viot-PreMftAt, B P A. Bo^tliur ! P»nil Ohkil lUivlnumy OcMirt^ 


Bonilwy (ifMK^SO); Prcaldfnt of Um Iwllaii 


Federation; CluUrmau, Penii Ojnnkluna Bonil^y {1{MKI<20) ; Prcalde nt of the Iwllnii 
Tennlti Touniey end Athlrttc Hporta libcM*uUvt' llert’lMnta' Clttunber (IttllhSOi, of the Bombey 
f'ommltteee , l*reiiklent, Bomlvay Pawl MDiownere' AMoeletlon — twloe~-(lWft»l6 
dymkhsivL, 1038 /'ubtuMionM P»r>i end 10i8>a0) and tum Mrv«d on eevemi othm’ 
Cticket . Phyidral (’nltiire . The Tram Spirli Publle Itodke Addmm . Petit BttUdlllg. 
In < Ticket , etc , etc Chitt iWaJ ' Ifornhf Roed, Fort. IkmilMjr. 
tlymkhanii, ^(lllnudon Sport* VUihn, end’, „ _ « » j v 

RIpon I'lub Addrem Colaba ('eiitle, ('olalin . I If.LAI, NAkATANk RagIUVAM. B A. 
ikmha). HUS. B.A , LLB.. (t'nnub) 10^ Joint 


MerclMots' CltAnber (I0l»-20|, of the Bombay 
Mllkiwnere* AaaoeUtlon— twloe~-(101ft»l6 

and 1028>a0) and haa aerved on aevemi othm’ 
Publle Bodke Addmm . Petit BttUdlllg. 
Ifornby Road. Fort. Bombay. 


H«<Tt*tary. ('oinmeree Deportment, tlrmsrn- 
PEBIER, Moat Brt FKBmaAeD. S.J , Catho ! nient of India, b 24th July ISttS m. to 
Ue Archbiahop of CaU'Utta, aluee 1U24. 6 I hdlth Minnie Arthuia Rduf : Ohrlallan 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1S75. Joined So<ietj ('olleffe, MAdraa and T'inltv Hall, ('nmbridge. 
of Jcaua, 1HU7, norolnated Superior of JoauH Kntcred 1 CK in fV22 and nerved till 1M7 
Mbwlon in Uenyai, lUia (kinacrrait'd lo-i In the ('entral ITovincra. Annintant (.'olkwtor 
adjiitor lUdiop, iK'c 1921 (Irand of f'uidoin, 1027, Deputy Director of Com* 

Order of the ('rnwn Orand Cronn Order of | inorclHi Inteliltfence, 1929; Deputy Secretary 
liOopold AddrrtJi 32, 1'ark Street, Oaicutta ' to the Oovemment of India, Commeroa 
, , Department. 19.11 , fcdlwdor of t?uatoma, 1986 ; 

I Joint Secretary to the Ooverament of India, 
aHKDji. CfK .6 24 Nov l-^i. "*•. '* , HKW AtUIrtu t'ornmerce Itepartnient, 

d of Mr JchaniflnilMiw Anlrahlr '^le of IndU, New Delhi and Simla 

yarkhan Fdnr j^umt and flomt>a) 

Started career aa Hub-lnniK'ctiir <»l j I’fbl.A Y, T SiVAltAMAfltTU, M A., B.L., 

Police In ]t«Hnl*ay (Mty C.I D and gradually j FIrrt Secretary, (’entral Board of Uevenva. 
went throui'h ail grade* of the (Mty O I i> b 24th April 1H1>9, Fduc Ma<lraa Addma : 
Wtu prunuded Ut Indian Police Horvlre in (‘entral IkNiid rrf Revenue. Now Delhi 


192S,and Iwa ftince l>ceii Deputy (Ninmibwkmcr 

of Police in charge 8(Nelai Branch of (hr M The Hon Mr. Wlore lyaawamy 

Bomba) C I D B»<icl%cd medal of the Royal ' Munltaamy. Ulnlater of Agriculture, Onvoru- 

Victorian Ortler fpom H. I. M tlie King- went of Sfaiira*. k 28 Feb IHHO m. Mlaa N. 

Emperor. 1912, created Khan Sabob, 1912 Parimolakanth Animal. EdMc; Qove^mant 

Khan Baliadur, 191ft, Kalaar l-HInd Medal, i <;«llcge,(k>lml»atore (imce Head under 
Flrat Claea. 1923. appointed Juitlce of the! Barber and Paaeoe, Wanting Agenta ; mUdtng 
Peace, 1924. appointed Companion of tlie '• 

Inraerial Service Order. 1926 . appointed J^}*- on all kwal 

OUfoer of the Moat ExcoUent (Wer of thef ^lea In Nllglrla. AJdf 0 $t: SuUlvana flar- 
ilrlUah Empire 1081 . v;i.K., 1988 RotlriMi dena. Mybpore, Madras, Bath Vllaa, 

l^embcr 1930. Now RaUto Manager* Ootacainund 

nma Higlmra* the A,r, Kton Aj> I PODAR, Asarwlal. j f., a towerlim paraonal- 

Kbim. Addrett Dliun \iUa, -I lali IIUI, ity in the cottou market, the Senior Partner 

Mdra of Meaara Anamlllal Podar A Co. Mcmljer 


'BTIT. Bn Divhhaw Masookjks, 3rd Baronet i 
41% li^; b 24 Jnne 1901 , « of Sir DItialuiw j 


of tlie Liverpool and New 
\ork Cotton Exchangra 


4y.lBB0; b .i4 jnne ivwi , • of sir unwiiaw \miwu r.xi-iiKiwra 

Inaockjee Petit, 2od Baronet, and Dinbai, n>any otlicr local and 
dfflfBlrJ Jeejecbho>,8nl Baronet .S’ father foreign Exclianuea Clialr- 
198*7 m I92«. sylla. of late K D Tata. "wn. Po<lar Kona 

one* one J Ednc St Xavier*. Bombay . (Agent* Jb,. p^r 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (‘ailed to Bar. 

Inner Temple, linifi Hrtr t Nantierwaniec , Sbaktl Mill* Ltd ; The 
Dinahaw PetR, b IS Aug 1934 Addretn ‘ Podar Trading Co Ltd 
Prtlt Hail, Malatiar Hill, Itomliay j at Naualgarh (Jaipur 


HMD, MeiiMra Podar Kona 
lAd (Agent* The Podar 
Mill* Ltd . The Bhrec 
Hhaktl Mill* Ltd ; The 
Podar Trading Co Ltd { 
bom at Naualgarh (Jaipur 
SUte) 1H74. Natiimtty I 
cndfHired with a keen bual- ] 
nnta acumen and fore* 
thought, noon roM to the front rank In the 
courm trade and cwUMliihed In a amrnrWiiily 


ETIT, JxnASOn, Merchant, and until noently ‘ cndrHired with a keen hual* ] 

Mill-owner and agent lor the Petit group i nraa acumen and fore- 
of ml&. b. 21at Attguat 1879 Edue * 8t { thought, noon roM to the front rank In the 
XavleFa Oollep ; Hon Pie Maglairate i courm trade and cwtaMliihed In a anrprWiiily 

(1(M>4-15), Member, Bombay Laglalative . atiort period uuaBaaUaMe credit In the market 

C^nneil (1921-84), Bombay Mualcifial; Wa* one^ ttie very few Indian DIreelon 

Corporation (1901-80), Bombay Iroprovemeni j In tlie Bomljay Cotton Trade AaaodatkM. 
Boartl (1920-80), Bombay Development i Director of the Bombay VnUtm Exctiaaii, 

Board (1920-34), Board of the V. J Tedmioalj took a leading part In olitainhig a propmr 
Inaiitote (1913-88), the Indlgenona lodinirfea ahare for India in tt»e cotton trade; tha 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Prraldetteyf formation of the Eart India (A/tUm Aaaortn- 
IndaatrialCunuutUoe (1918-25), the Induatriai tlon owea much to hla effort#, the Marwadl 


IMapnlea' Committee (1921), the £xdae( 
Conunittee (1921-24), the Unlveratiy Reform* i 
Committee (1924-25), the Bombay Wovfocla) 
Franehiae Committee (1931), and the Com* 
mitteea of Management of an the Petit 
(nmrttlea and Inatitotlom. Fellow of the 
Bnndmy Vnlventty (192ft-34); Trnatne, 
mraet PnaebayM of Bombay (191«-I4);} 


Chamtier (ff (kmnneree, the Cotton Broken* 
Aaaoelailon and the Uratn and Seada Broken* 
Aceodathm came Into ezJatenoa fauwety 
through hi* tnliiatlve. DIrertor, CoitiiNi 
Contoaeta Board. 1919-1922; Dliector. laat 
India Cotton AoMictaUon. 1021-1082, Vtoa* 
Freddant, Marwadl Chamber of CommmB 
1925-192(1 . Ficaldeiit, Cotton Brolura, Ataedn* 
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tton, lOSS'llMM); PrMidcnt, Ili6 Gratn and 
Broken' AMoolatkm, 1920-1921 
Is • gmt soctol worker wUh advaneed Tiewt 
8elf<iiuule, generoun-mhuled and phUanUirople. 
tokn great tutM^ai In the spread of education 
and medical relief Has spent over 1 ,&00,MKJ 
for various charities Pounder and Trustee 
The Auandital Kducatlon Hoclcty. Trustee. 
The Santa Cra* Kducatlon Society, The 
Lasminarayan Temjde. Santa C'nix and ntaiiv 
others Jddress “ Podar (’tianil>crs , 
ParsI Baaar Street, Fort, Iktrnlay 

PKADHAN, Sir Govimd Balwant. Kt , 
icr. 1031) B A., Li. B , Advocate (OS) b 
May, 1874. m lUiiiabai. d of Mr P H 
Pradhau, retired Awiittiaul Kiiglneer Kduc 
B. J. High School, Thatui, Klphlustone ('oUege, 
and Oovt. law School. Bomliay Practised at 
Xhana; Ihihllc Prosecutor of Kolatw, 19(17-20, 
for 20 years s niembor ci Thana Munlciiwllty , 
for several years Its Vlce-Pr«Akteut and for 
7 years Its elected President , President, 
Thana District Boy Scouts Ma>oinent . 
elected to the BonilMy Oounoll In 1924 . 
re-eleoted In 1026, Minister of Forest and 
Bxcise, 1927-28 , Finance MenilWT of Bomitay 
Qovonunent. 1928-32 , Chaltinan, Be<-«piloii 
Committee, Ail Faiths* Conference, 1932 , and 
Maha Habha Confcrenoc, Bomtjay, 19S3, 
Conferred title of “The Iwuotcr of Faith “ 
by Sbrl Jaggadguru Btiankaracharya in 1934 , 
and Chairman of the Itecoption CoiniiiitG'c of 
All-India Anil-Commuual Award Conference, 
Boinhay In 1034. Chairman of Utc 
Board of Directors of the Provincial Land 
Mortgage Bank, Bombay , substitute 
Delegate for India (w tlie tssemhiy of the 
l4Mtgue of Nations, 1037 Addret$ 
Baivaut Baug, Thaua. Bombay 


PRAMATHANATB. BsKiuuii, Professor. Dr. 
M,A. (Cal ), D So. Kaon. (Lood.). Barrister- ( 
at- Law; Member. Legislative Assembly, < 
Mluto Professor of Koonomios, Cakutta ' 
University, 102O-3& . President, Council 
Of Fost-Chisdiiate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
UalvnsHjr, 19S1-33, b November 1879 
Mms..* at Preaidenoy College, Calcutta, 
and London Mtool cd Keonomlos. Kngland | 
ft o ft nn or In the Bishop's, city. Kipuo and 1 
fleottlsh Cbnnh Ootkees, Calcutta, 190M01S. i 
Dntognte to the Congress of Unlversltlei. 
Okford. 1911 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Ooun- 
on, 192^; FeUow. OakmtU University;! 
Mcanber of the Syndloatu, Cakulta Uulverslly * 
etnoe Ittta ; Dean PeeuJty of Arts, (kkutU 
Untvereity, 1029-80; President. Bimgal £eo- 
nomle Soelety, elnoe 1927; Membtjr Bcngsl 
Unempioyinent Knqnlry Committee. 1028. 
President, Bengal Co-operative Ornaniaatlon 
Boelety, 1980-87; PresMeat, In^ Boo- 
nomk Ouiferaiee, 1980. Vloc- President , 
Ooaitress Nationalist Party, Benosl ; Member, 
Bengal Board of Koonomie Baqmry. PoMies- 
Mssu .* A study of Indian Keonooiics. 
PnbUe Admlnlttraikm in Ancient India, etc 
Ad dr es s .* 4A, Vklymaagar Street, Caimitta. 

paASAD, HoR‘Rui CninrAm Sn JAomsa, 
K.0.SJ. <1987), Mt. <1988). CBJ. (1981). 
C.I.B. (192S).O.B.R. (1910); UJi. (Oxaa.). 
Mttnher of the VIooroy's RgoouMve UwimH, 


b. Jut. 17. 1890. Me. ; ABahabad Ualm- 
stty. IJneoln CoBcge, Oxford. A ssi s t a nt and 
Joint Magistrata ; Mi^ttiatc and OMleetor 
1908-21 , Provlimlal Bs-forms Officer, 1920 ; 
Seeretary to Government, U P., 1921-27 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government, D. P , 
1927-1031 Hesigned Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933 Home Member to UP. 
Government, 1938; Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, 1st AftrU 193&. Address 
DeDd and Simla. 

PRASAD, BaJB!(I>Ra, M a . M.L. 6 3 Dec 
1884 Hdue Presidency College, Calcutta 
Vakil, High Court, till IQl.’O Professor, 
IJniv Law College Calcutta, 1914-16, Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion. resigned In pursuance of non-co-operation 
resolution , Secretary and I*re8ldcnt, Bihar 
ITovincial Congress Committee for several 
>oars . President, Bllmr Provincial Conference, 
1920andl929, Vice-(3ianocllor, **BlliarVkl* 
japlth,*’ founded latna Law \Vc«‘kly , 
Geneml Sccretarv , Reception Committee. Gaya 
Congress, 1922, President, 4Hth Hession, Indian 
National Congress, iH'hl In Bombay, October 
1934 , Prcaidont, Bihar Central Relief 
Committee, IVesident, Quetta Orotral Rdiet 
Committee. Karachi, 1938 . Secretary, All- 

a idla Parliamentary Committee, 1(^6 , 

ember. Working Committee of the AU-Iudla 
Congrewi Committee The honorary Degree 
of LL D was conferred on him by the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad In 1987. Admvss . Fataa 

PIKMCHAND, Sm Kikahiui, Kt (1981), 
Financier . b April 1, 1883 m Lily 

Hduf at Bombay Memlier, liegidativc 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1980 . Sfemlicr of the Indian Ontrsl 
Committee ahich cn-opcrate<l with the Indian 
Statutory Committee Sheri d of Ruubsy for 
1932 Addreu ITemodyau, Byculla . or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombav 


PRITAM KtrgWAR Babi comes of the BedI 
Family of tlie Pnnl^ and Is the grand daughter 
of Sir Baba Knem Singh BcdL b. 1916. 
A'dae : Queen Mary Ocdlege, 

Lahore in In 1929 ue 
late ]la)a Jagat Kumar of 
c4 Sahaapnr Bilarl Estate 
in Uie Moradabad Dist. 
who died of a motor car 
aooldcnt In 1933 leaving 
beldnd a daughter, BaJ 
Kumarl India Moldnl. The 
Rani Sahiba Is very mudi j 
interested In the present day 
proMems Mtd oontrlbutm to 
the eoluaiinf the “Lmder," 

“ LandhSki* Jouraal ' and 
and Kaiirthdari India.*’ Her 
have generally been very 
and iBsplrinir. There are 
of the landhohlers In the Provhsew 
where she is not Invited and where nMunheis 
of her olass do not look up to her for galdasMoe 
and help in organWiig poblle optnkm. The 
Court of Wards U. P. tove reoastly appohttad 
her an Honorary Asshtant Manager of her 
own estate. Her msuners are charaslng 
and her heart stausere Tba Jtaal tiahtha 
takes great ihiaiMt in the Qlil OaMe mvre- 
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meiik utd Is a li«ulraaiik of the MalnItiU 
ImuMli. A4dnu. SakaqMir IldMe, 
Moradabad. 

PUPUKKOTTAl. HI8 HlOllims BKt BAOIAIi 
AMBA 1>AS Baja Bajaoopaua Tokdaimah 
Bahadoe. Haja or. k. IMS. Inatallod 10U« 
November 1ES8. Miaor Tbo State has aa 
areaof l.l70«q intlee and population of 400.&94 
and hai been ruled hy ibe Tondalman djmaetjr 
for ceninrlee Salute 11 guna. Aidr9$t . 
New Palace. Podokkottal. 

PUDUMJBR. Noweojeb .HI Okue Baidar of 
Bcecan, Bombav. CXB. ^ ISAl, Mae.' 
Poona Coil andcr Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg OonncU ; Promoter 
and Cbatnran of eeveral IndayUtal and 
BanklnR Oompankt. AdAnm: Padnm)ee 
fiooee, Poona. 


Inal Co^operalloa. A. Slh Sepi. ISSS. Mim: 
at tlm Madrat Chrtellaii OcdleBo ; Fw lOtnoAtnia 
PrafeMor at PMIoeophy, PrMtdenop Oalllga. 
Madraa. Kyaort Ualveraif/, Vplon laMtertrln 
OomparaUve ]laU|loa. l^elMirtir OoUafa, 
i Oxford. HtbberiL^rar, IftSO-lMO. M- 
I iMwdeiM ‘ Phltoaophy of 

Tagore : Hie Belgn of BalfikNi In Oo nl a m 
poiWy Pblloaofdky ; Indian PBUoaaiiliy In the 
I Library of Fhlloeotdiy ; PlittoaonKr of IM 
I tlpanii^da ; Tlw Hindu View of Lite ; nif 
Rrlljrion we need ; Kalkl, or Iho F^nre of 
Civinaation ; Beal and Weal In Eefi^on 
“An Ideallal View of Ufa “ : artWe ** ; 
Indian Phlloaophy la Kneyelopaidia ftttan- 
nlea, and eeveral othera on Fhlloaoplip 
and Bellgloa la Mind, InlemaUonat Jotttnal 
of BOiloa. BIbbert Jramal, ale, 4l4ir«M.* 
Uvdtecalty, WaBalr. 


PUBKHOTAMDAS Til A K VEDAS. SlE, K| 
C.I.B. (1919). M.B.K. Cotton Marchanl. ! 
A 80lh May 1S70. Mae. : Riph. Gall 
Bombay Member. Indian Rotoenchmenl Com- ; 
mittee, DlrMJfor, Itatikof India , Mem- 

ber, llojalOoniniliMiunon Indian ('urrenev and i 
Plnanoe (19318) Ib'b'gatc to Bound t^blel 
Conferenw* (191i<>-S3) l*ro»ldent, Ea»t India 
Cotton AMociation. Addrttt ** Sunecta '* 
Bidge Hoad. MAUbar Hill. 

qADlK. khak lUiiADVE suErKH, SlE Anurt, ; 
Kt , <T 1927 , Bor-at Iaiw , Ad> 0 ('ate. 
High Court, Lahore , formerly Additional 
Judge. High Court of Jndicaturc. lAihore , 
Menil>cr, Punjab LegUlatlve Counell, lAliorr. 
1923 (Henufy l*Twddpnt, 1924), a Pfllow, 
Punjab riiiicrHlly, Ijihore A 1874 , i <if 
late Sheikh Fatphuddlu of Kaaur, Punjab. 
India m (f of late Kltelkh Hidtauuid 

Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lahore , iie\cn $ one d 
Mdw Fornuita Ctu-lallan College. Lahore. 
Linroln’a Inn Joumallet, aa editor The 
Ohiienrr and the Af olAma Ijihore, 1H95 
19(14 . aiudy for Cite Bar in Bngland, 
1904-1997, praetleed aa Advocate, 1907-' 
19320, during which period he worked aa* 
PuWlc Proncrutor at Lyallimr for eight year* . 
the Unit elected Prealdrnt of tlw Ibinjab 
lieglaiaiive Council, Jan -Kept 1925. when he 
roaigned the Chair on hia appointment aa 
Acting Mlnlater for Education, Punjab, on 
tmmiuatkin of that duty, aat on the Committee 
of Inquiry app<dnted to examine the Jatlaj 
Adminlotraikm In the Punjab . deputed aa a 
full ddegAte to reproaent India at the 7tli, 
Aaaembiy of the Le^oe of Natkma at Ueoeva, 
1920. acted aa Kevetrae Member of the 
ExectttUeCoonrli, Pnnjah Oovenunent, 1927 . 
aa Member of PnMIc Service (kmmlaakm 
1920 . Member, CouncU of the Secretary of 
State for India. 1934-1997 , Adriaer, 1937-89 , 
FahUftthem* . The New School at Urdu 
Literature (In Eofdlah); Maqumd-KhUafat 
(hi Urdu) Ad4re$$ * High Coort, Lahore 

BADHAK&ISHNAN. Bn 8.. Et. (1911), X.A. 
D. Lm. (Hon.); Profeiaor of Comporatlre 
EeUgion, Oxford Untveralty 1930, Vice- 1 
ChaaeeBw. Andhra Unlvaraliy, WaUaJr. $ 
SJng Oeonw V. Prafeator of PhUoeophyl 
nad Pnaideni. Po«i OtaduaU OowMlt in ^ 
Arts, OMcntta Uaivenitir. Mcaabar of 
ttw BrtonattoMl Cm— iklee cm SEtaOso'! 


RAFIUBDIN Ahmad Mavlu Bnt. Kt. ri98i)i 
Bar-at-Law, J P. Mae: Deecaa Oollifi, 
Poona and Vnivaralty OoBege. LaEdOfi. 
Waa called to the Bar at Dm Ultldie Totn^ln 
1802 ; Practlaed (or aome yaata at the Mvy 
Council. Aa a Joumaliat waa a rogiilar 
contributor to the MnMmIA 
TA« Timaa, and TAa PnU MM 0M9$tta: 
bidder of (Jneen Victoria Bkinond IvMlea 
Medal. Firat ehwied to Bomtjay Oounoil 
1009 ; appointed Miniater, Bombay Qovam* 
ment In June 1928 ami rn-appoliited 
Miniater, Bombay Uovrrninont In Mov. 1980, 
reaigned in 1982. Addf$$»: Poona. 

BAOnAVKNDBA IlAO, R.. Barr taCer-at> Law. 

; Bitaapur and England PractAied aa 
lawyer in BUuapur Kx-l^rcaldent, Provlitelal 
Congreaa Committee Ex-Ijeader, Hwarajya 
Party; twice Miniater, CP. (loveniaient . 
appointed Home Memlier In 1980, Artiiig 
(.avemor 1938 , Elected Mom her. C, P. 
I.«gialatlvc Anaombly, 1937 , Chief Mlnhiter, 
C P (lovt, A|>rH to July, 1937 Advia^ to 
Secretary of State for India (1939). AdcfrVM : 
Bihuipur, C P. 

BAnilUN ANDAN I^ASAU BiXOtl, THH Hoh'MB 
Raja, Sia, Kt , M C H , of Monghyr (Bihar). 
5 Novetolier 1882, la an iUoitriotta Balhaya 
Kahtrtya family of Zemin- 
dara, honoured witli Uie MjiiiiaiiHiiiiiM 
high dlatlttctlon of " llaja " 
four timoa In three genera- 
tIoiM. Baja Kaghunandan 
Praaad Singh liaa enriched 
ita noble tradltlom by hi* 
manifold peraonal virtuea 
and hla remarkable publk 
aervicea The temple of 
1,ove at Mongl^r and Sri 
Badbaniohan Temple at 
Brlndahan (Muttra) httUt — 
and endowed at a total coat of B*. A4ML0(K) 
are onmlotakaMe mouumenta of BaH 
Baghunandan's devoikm to religion. HM 
fnexliauatible patkmce, IndefotlipAbhi hi* 
dmitry and rare admlnkitrathre EtdHty' 
enatde him to manage hk oxleaofvo 
»HaiiMlary and other boafneoa ahwH 
handed. He wa* the aole eleeted fe p iuga nl ia* 
tiveof B AO landholder* in tlwLifMatho 
AaaemMy for two nteoeaafve terma eeid mw 
one of tha two eteetod jinua ua Mt a ttf ei flf 
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B A O. Kon<MtthHiiiiiuulAii Conatltaeacy 
In Um OottncU of 8Ute A Knighthood wm 
oonfemd on him by Hta Hnjeatv th« King 
Emperor In June 1080. HU MMlc chnrltlee 
hare mn into «even Ofnires The flteptmnaon 
Male Ward and the X-Bay Inatallatlon In the 
Monghyr Badr Hoepltal, the Leper Aaylam 
at Hha^pur. hU large recurring coutrlbatlona 
to the Delhi Baby «how, hU handfiome 
donation to tite Imperial Leproay Relief 
Fund are but a few of a formidable lUi of 

K ldle benefactione standing to hU credit 
s gifts In the cause of education in hU 
native town and outside have been equally 
numerous and princely. He is the chief 

E tron of the AlMndia HailM>a Kshtriya 
ihasabha Kumar Bachlnandaii Prasad 
Singh a bright and promUing boy of 17 jears 
U his son and heir Address ; Monghyr 

RAHIM, Tna Hov. Bin abdub, M a . LL D , 
(1010). KC.8I (1024) President. LegUUtIve 
Assembly. 6. September, 1807. m Nisar 
Fatima Pegum. JSdue: Qovemment High 
School, Midnarore, PresMeney College. Cal- 
cutta, Called to the Bar (Middle Temple) 
1800 ; praetUed as Advocate, Calcutta ; 
l^ldeocy Magistrate, Calcutta, 1000-03; 
Apwdnted Judge, Madras Utah Court.) 
Fellow. Madras University since long 
Membw of the R. OommlMlon on Publio; 
Services, 1018-16; ontdated as Chief Jostioe, j 
Madras, July to October lOlO and July toj 
Ootober 1010. PuUte^tion. “i^lnciplost 
nf Mahomiedan Jurisprudence" Member,) 
Bxeeutive Council, Oovemraeot of Bengal, ! 
1020-26 , Member, Bcnaal l<egU Oounoll.! 
1086-20; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Memlier, I^cglKlathr Assembly 1031, 1 
Leader of the Indejiendcnt l*krty In the) 
AMemblyfroni 1031, lmd<'roftlK<‘*Uppositton"i 
in the Asscmbl), 1031-34; Member of the! 
Joint Parliamentary t'ommlttee in Kngland 
President of the InnUn liCgislati^e Vsserably , 
since January 1036; Leader of the Indian 
Deh'gatlon to the Empire Parliamentary j 
Conference, 1036 Address. 217, Lower 
Circular Rond. Calcutta. i 


BAHIMTOOLA, Fakal IfiRAHlif. BA. JP,I 
O.C.I K., Presidenl, ludUn Tariff Board.! 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, i 
lOlO-lOM; TYustee, Bom)^ Poii Trust,! 
108M0SO; Memiter of the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants* Oiamber, 1081-1030 ; 
Member, Standing Finanoa Committee for 
Rathmya, Railway Board . Member, Ha) 
Inquiry Committee, J020 ; Chalnnau, 
BeeepOoe Committee of the Bombay 
Ptealmmey MusUm Kduoational Conference, 
etc., Secretary, AH-lndia Minorttiea 
Conference; Member, Central BroadcaeUnst 
Advisory Council; Director, Tata Iron A 
Steel Co , IA<L, Bombay Eleetrlo Supply and 
Tramways Co., Ltd , AutamobUe Acoei^noe 
Oorporslion ; MemW, Indian Legi^tl^ 
Asaembly, 1020-1030, appednted Member of 
the Indian Tariff Board. 1030. Appointed 
AcUiig President of the intUan Tariff Board, 
November 1038. Preahtmit, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1036 ; Member of the Bombay Legis- 
laMee Asaembly, 1037 ; l ec lid e nt of 
Ooronation and Silver Jubilee Medals; 
oondnoled aeveral tnqulrie a* Meaabo’ and 


I'rcaideni of the Indhm Tariff Board from 
1030-1036. Address * " Ismail Buildtng," 

Hornby Road, Bombay 


RAHIMTOOLA, 8oi iMUffUl, O B R..K.CRJ., 
C.I.E., O.B B (1036). 6 . May 1868 . Jotaed his 
elder brother Mr. Mahomedbhoy Bahtmtoola 
in 1680, entered Bombay Mnaielpal Corpora- 
tion in 1802 ; President of Oorporatloa 1800 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from, '*806 , Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1800*1010; 
Member, In^rial Legislative Counedi, 1018 ; 
President, Fiscal Commissloo, 1081 . Member 
of Bombay Executive Connell in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Oovemment, 1018- 
1083; President, Leglsletlve Council, 1083- 
1980 ; Member of tbe Royal Cotnmisaion on 
lAibour ; President. Legislative Assembly 
(1031) : resigned in 1033. Address.* Pedder 
Road. Cnmballa HiU, Bombay. 


RATKUT, Tub Hob Mb Fbasabra Dbv, 
M L A , Minister for Excise and Forest. 
Dovt of Bengal , Sole proprietor of tlie 
Balkunihapur BaJ Estate in the district of 
Jalpalguri b 18P3 , m la the Lakhipur 
family In Assam . Kduc * Rajkumar College. 
Raipur (C r ) Devoted l>est part of his life 
in promoting Industries and lianking In tbe 
Province , a mcml)er of the Bengal Leg 
(/'oimcli for the last 15 years. Addn$a 
21, Molleu Btreet, Calcutta 
RA1HMAN. The Hon 61r AnBAtJAU Jbbkky 
( 81. (1936). CIK, (1934), Kt (lOlO), 
Finance meml>er, Uovenimeiii of ItHliab 
IMh March IH|>J m to Ranee Mary Kelly 
Kfiiic ut /.imhIs I nlversity ami Pembroke 
College, Oxf«>rd (John Locke Scholar. 1915), 
Joined 1(6, 1910, Served in Bihar and 
Orissa till 1922, ('ustoms De|nrtment, 
ltom)«y and Calcnt^, 1922-28 , Com- 
iniMioiier of Inronie Tax, Fun)ah 1928-31, 
Joint Seey , Commerce Dept , 1031-34, 

Member, i'enlral Board of Revenue 1034-30 , 
Additioual Secy Finance l>ept 1030-38 
Director, Reserve Bank of India, 1087 
A4drtM. The Secretariat, New Delhi and 
Simla 


RAJ Kakwvb, Lala, M.A., P.C.8. (retired). 
Chief MlntobT. Patna State, since Oct 1030 6 
March 31, 1888. Edwe. Forman Chrlstlai) aivd 
Inw Cnileges, Lahore , Amoid Ootd MedalUit 
and Oulab Slogh-Denxll Ibbetson Diamond 
Jubilee Pursemaa (Puniab Uatvrvsiiy. 1008) ; 
was f(w short pwlods on the professorial staff 
of the Central Training OoU^ and Farman 
thrlBiian CoOege, Lahore. 1003 Held 
appointments in the Judicial and Revenue 
Iiepartmeati and aa Mnasifl hi the Puniab, 
1003-18, JOeputed to GvraUor State as 
PersQ^ Assistant to SettleasMsii 
Commissioner. 1013, Under B ecesSa r y, 
PoUticai Department, 1916 ; OAciatiaff 
lleputy Secretary, PoBIksd Department. 
1910; Ofllclattng Member, Bench Appeal 
Mai (Reronne), 1017 ; DepuW Casnmisatanef. 
Customs and Rxeine. 1018 ; OfBcer ou Special 
imty. Political Departmeni. 1918. Promoled 
to Punjab avil Service, 1019. PoltUeal 
Secretary, Ovmllor State 1080, Mimugnr. 
Ovrallor Stale Trm^ 1983; Private Secretary 
to H.H. the Mabi^ of BUmyisr, 1086; 

ind PoUtic^ Mtahtar. 1986; 
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to Pimjftb avil Servlee, 1027: 
OOocqr on SpeeUI duty la Uio PuatM Civil 
SeoroUriat, Ift27-S8 , Und«r8«cr«tory to 
Oovommcni Punjab In lb« Local 8elf*Qov«irn> 
nusnt and Kevoaue DepartoMaita, 102U-S1 ; 
Soeratary, Punjab tkmroet of Heveoue 
Committoa. IttSl , 8ub*L>ivialoaal OAoar. 
Additional DIttriot Maiclittrata. etc., lbS2-M. 
Fttbl%eatton$ , (1) MJaceUany — A OweoUon ol 
Political €>dd« and Kndt ctilelly relailntf to 
Cwallor and (S) Koto on Gwalior Treatlca 
and (3) Model Bye-Law* Under the Canton 
inenta Art A(Ur(*$ . Balantflr, !*atiia State, 
Orlaia 



ftAlTA, TaiBHOTAVpaa JaaiivairDAa, M.A , . 
LL.B , Kx-l>«wan, Par bandar Stata, b Atti ; 
November 1HU8 m Miaa Taralaxml R , 
Khandedia Edut Baliadurktiaiijl High ! 

School, Junaitad, lUhaud- ! 
din Coiletfe, Jiina(ta4.i 
tt Uaon Colkwe. BuaiLw^ 1 
and Government Law 
School, Bombay Leetnrei j 
in HtoUiry In WIbon | 
i'-olUite (llijt-IO); Natb, 
Dewan and Sarnyayadhiati, i 
VI ankaiter Slate (11117 20) . * 
llcjmly Revenue Com 1 
mbitliouer, Juruitta<l State 
(1020-21), Huaiir Peraonal 
Aaftbtant and lle^enue' 
Minister, Uintall SUte (1021 1030) ; apixdnU.l j 
I>ewau, Lunawaila State (1930), amMiluUd 
Forei^sn and Pollilral and Finance Minbter. | 
Bikaner. January (1933), reverted Un 
Lunawarla, July (1UJ3) aiiiadnted I»ewan, ' 
Porliandar State, Aujr»»t (1934), creaGsl a 
Tatiiil Sirdar ( l>owdl) id the Porbaudar HUte. 
July 1930 Eetind with yrant oC a »ntttla) 
V*i»hasan(ttiiimU> for llfe>-“No\i mU r 193h 
Add^>a^ -~Sl, 81nva)l lark, Cadill Ibl , 
Bumto), 14 

AJAH, M C Bao BAHAOira, M L A Madras 
Alter a luilllant wluittGoual lareer In Mu 
Madraii (TirbtUn CtJlege he started Me as a 
school master in 190& In 1917, he led a 
deputathrn on Ijehall of the U«j»rc«eed Classr-ti 
b^e tlie late Rt. lion K S Muntanuc 
He gave evidence before Gie inibllc S«r>lciM 
Commission and the litdlan Frnnchli< 
Conimltiee; was nominated to the Madras' 
Coundl In 1919 and continued as a 1 
member Gil 1920 In 1927 lie was nomi- 
nated to the Central LeglslaGve AsscraMy 
and was a member of that body till 1937 | 
He was a member of the Indian (Central j 
Ckymmlttee of the Simon Ccnamlieiott [ 
and visited Kngland In eonneetkm wlth| 
the new reforms Jle has been the 
elected President of the AlMndIa Ilefireased j 
tlosm Association since 1920, presided! 
over the AU-Indla J[>epre«aed Caasses’ 
Oonfetenees In Ragpur. l^lhi, Oarganm.j 
«|inU and Bombav and took a prominent 

r t in the Poona Pact Toe a short pmiod | 
1937 he was Minister for development,* 
A lone 17, 1S8S. Addrwt;i 

pro/* 8t Tbonua Mt.. Madras. j 

IJAOOPALACHARIAR, Tug Hog. ME. C.,; 
B A.. B.L.. Premier, dovenunent ol Madras j 
M ctorfs oC Home and Ftnanes portfollai;‘ 


I b. 1ST9 In a vUlafn near Bosnr. Salam DMitet ; 

Bdm : Central Cidlege. Bangatara, 

CoUem and Law (Mege, HMma; 

Bar In 1900; had a luoraMv* ^ 

5 Salem. Joined Rowlatt A«l _ 
campaign, 1919 and the Hm^orhoimeMm 
movement In 1990. Kdtted Mr. 0«Milkl*t 
pa))er Fcmnf India during the lattOrt 
imprisonment. General Seoratary sd ila 
IndUn NaUonal Congrem, 1981 to 1988 and 
> Member. Working Cmnmlttee of tha Oemgraak 
throughout the Kon-eo-operattott eanpalgni 
j Memlier of theCounoU sf the AlMndk Sptanars 
Assoriatlon from the beginning up to IMit 
! Seerctary, Prohlbltloo Leanua of Indln! 
Member tn-eharge, Antl-drlnk eajnpniga « 
the Indian National Congrem For many 
yrarf DbecUr of the Balahtn Bharat MIttdl 
Pratlkar Bahha; condoeta a vUlaft Aihram 
for revlvhif band-aulimlug and aWlllon of 
untomdvablUty, Took ehargt of tha Fraai- 
dentahip of tha Indian Ratlcmal OOograaa altar 
tha conviction of Dr. Kttehlew hut handad 
over the P>mkientshto to Babu Bajendra 
Praaad In vlaw of devefopmenta arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi's fast on tintonMiabltliy-rtniovaJ 
Istue. Membar, Alt-lndla Working Oommtttaa 
of the Indian National Congreea, and fteat- 
dent, Tamil Nadu ProvIndiJ Cmgresa Com* 
mlUee tUl 1986 KleciMl to the Madras 
Leg AsaemNy from the University oonatt- 
iueiiey. Unaolmoualy elected Leader of the 
CungrcM Party in the Madraa Legkdatnre 
i^utdieatUmt . Some Tamil short storlea and 
bfwks oil Hocratea, Marcus Aursllos, Bhaga* 
vad-Olta and Upanlshails and ' Chats BiAmd 
Bara * , also written a * Prohibition Manual * 
containing all about the drink and drug 

f roMem In India AMreee : BaaluUah Road, 
hyagarayanagar, Madraa. 

rAJAN. Sik P, T . Kt.. B A. (OxoD ), Bar at- 
iaw, M L.C. 6 IH92 Kdiif Ley s School, 
Caniliridge, Jeaus College Oxford, called 
to the Bar In 1917 (Inner Temple). Went to 
Kiigland in 19(19 and returned to Jiidia In 1919 
anti romiuenced [uiut.le« In Madura Kleeted 
to the flrsi, secouii and tlilrd Madras 
l^iBslatlve Couticila by Madura (General* 
Rural) constituency when tm all the three 
oct«Kloiis he topped the polls, fourth time 
be waa dected to the (ouncU unopposed: 
Member of H l.L F. ; a commisskmeu oftoer 
of the Indian Tcarltoiial Force. AtUhm: 
Pabyam House/’ Tallakulam, Madura. 

AN. Tni Hog. Da. T. 8. SotranABA, 

. U.CS, L.B.C.P. (Loudon), 1911. Minliter, 
Fubllo Health and BeUglotts Kndowiiumta, 
Governmtmt of Madras. 6. August 1880. 
Ndue. St. Joseph's College, Tnehlaopoly, 
Medical OoUem and Hedled ^ool. Madras, 
Mlddlcsez Hoepltal, London. Oovernmaai 
larvke In Burma for tfarea numtha In 1905 ; 
PneUtJoMr la Bangoon till 19H; PneM. 
tloBmatSrlraiigam.TrkhfaM^y (1914-1999); 
suspended praetiee lor 8 years doteg Oongrsss 
workTbuilt Baiaa Clliile~-a prt^ Oeaaral 
Hospw wRh X*Bay and msdieai and suralua) 
BfiiU PtddUmtiomr : A aumher of aMdfcal 
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jamiiadai il. f,e. bmo. s. (lomi.).] 

■ 1 F., Oovarnnieiit Contnc 

tor, XAiidlonl« a keen 
worker, a meniter | 
of vartoua leading Sport* j 
and eocUil Chibe. born la | 
Kovember 1904 ; gdtieaU)d\ 
at Bombay. Addrt$t • 
pnndiottam Nivae, New 
Q(ie«n*« Bead. Bombay 
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Ek^ADK XAJoa^BiinAi. Hakdai Baja 
aAKfAV TUO BAflflPMATU, C.B.B . Sbaitkat 
Jang. MMhlfd-lUiae Bahadur, Army VlnUter. 
ChnuNT Ooverament. 9. 
jfanvary 1699. *. at VIrtorla 
'' “ », Laabkar. Oonunta- 
^ Captain by HU 
^ „ » Maharaja Bctndla 

la loot In the third Owalior 
UBperlal Servloe Infantry, 
appolntad honorary A.D.O, 

U Hli HUhiMM. 1900 and 
Adjntaat-Oeneial, Qwallor 
Amy. 1909; Ookmel In 
1919: Oommanded eompoeltc 
Chrattor Imperial Bervlee 
Infantry Kogtinent at 
Durltar In 1911, reooivlng the Coronation 
Medal. In 1012 waa honoured with the 
privilege of drirlnf under the Pelaee portico, 
and awarded the QwaUw Medal, ai well ae 
the privilege of a seat on Um Obaihla In 
Durbar. On 28rd May 1918 ho wae appointed 
InepeetoT'Oemnal, Owallor Army, and a 

member of Hl» Hlghneee* Oounril. In re* 

oognltlon of War Servloea, the title of Steufcat 
Jung wae oonferred on him. and on 18tb 
January 19l7he waaappolnted honorary A.D.O. 
to Bla Kxcellenoy the VIeeroy. Bo was 
twlee menthmed In despatehee dnr^ the War 
and In 1916 Hli Majeety the late King Xmperor 
WM gmolouely pleaeed to confer on him the 
tank of OMitaln In the Britlah Army, C.B.B 
(Mntkary IBvliiion) 1819. Sneoeeded to the 
•ftatoand hereditary ttUee of bte tether, Nov. 
IMO. He le a ftratHclase Sardar of the Deeoaa 
a«4 holda Second Seat In the D. P. Durbar. 
lAilor'Oeaual, Owallor Army, 1921. In 1989, 
1A,-Oolml la 19Ui K. O. O Lanoers Indian 
Amy. Member, Indian Mltttary College 
O wnw i t M ee . permanent meiaher, Btanding 
Amy Bxperu Committee appointed by the 
ChanedUor of the Chamber of Prlneea. A 
Donaluf the order of St. Joha of Jeraaalem 
Pmaaotod Aaaoolate Ooaunaader the aame 

oidw by Hla Ma)etty the on_19th 

Novmhm 1987. Awarded Jhulee 
tn 1989 Md Oonmaiioa Modal, 1987. 


EAM, Twi Hon. Sm sm, M.A.,L^. 

.P. 1^ 
Siimall 

1 Jm Nath iUMarwal, j 

M.A., LUB,, Advooate. ; 

Meantt.Ailahahad, - 


AAM, Tan Hov. Bin bita, m.A.,iiAt.x>.« -u.a 

ConaelL V ISth Jan. 1889; m. Srti 
BnaiSiivt, atom of lad Jaim N 




(1910^1, ClMOrman, Bdnoatlon 
Yloe^Aialnaaa; 


Hoh. Seeiolary, 

Mneiwt OoO^ n9tS-94) and Tmaloa for IHe 


. 4*0.. I^ IJhiniy* 


Town HaU, Mcontt, atawo 1911; eleoted 
member U. P Leg. Conndl U921-S8) ; Prod- 
dent. U. P. Leg. ^ncU <1929-86) ; member, 
Bxeoutive CottocU, Alla h a b ad Untvmlty, for 
eeveral yean; member, Bxeeuttve i^oneil, 
Hlndn Unlvenlty; founder of llepreeeed 
dam eohools and Sevak Mandat at Meerut, 
member. Indian Naikmal Congxeu (1909-19). 
Adduu : Meerut. Lucknow. 

BAMDAB PaotuW, V., B.A., B.L., 

Advocete, Madrae. 6. Oct. 1878. Bdue; 
Madra* ChrUtlan College. Member, Conn- 
dl of State elnce 1925, L^er of the Swarajbd 
Party in the Ouundi of State elnce 1926, ^eel- 
dent, Hadrae lYovlnclal Co-operative Bank 
Ltd , Preeident. Uadraa Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Unkm and Presldmt South lndla(XM>pera- 
tlve Ineurance Society l^td .Member of Senate, 
Madrae Cnlveralty . FreeHlent, Indian Pro- 
vincial Cooperative Baake Aeeoclatkm and 
All-India CcM>perative InstitateR* Aeeocla- 
tlon . Member, Central Committee, Inter- 
national Co-o|)erAUve AlUanoe, Lmidon ; 
Delegate to the 14th Intemat4<mal Co-opma- 
live Congreee held In September 1984 In Lon- 
don ; Member, Central Banking Inquiry 
Conunittee ; Member of the Qovem- 
tng body of the Irntwrlal Council of Aiprl- 
culiural Eeeearch, Member, All-ladla Con- 
frees Committee and Prealdent, Madtaa 
Andhra v^Hstrlct Congrem Committee 
PuMieottoiM . Commentaries on the Madraa 
Katate Laud Act (IjmmI Tenures). Addrrca • 
Parliatbogh, Myla|iore, Madraa. 

BAMAIYA, A . M A . Fellow of the Boyal Eco 
nomio Society (London), Advocate, Mmiura . 
Adviser, Madura- lUmnad (Aiarober of 
Commerce. Director, Ikireau of Econotnlr 
Eeaearch. b. 1894 m Kamlahal d. S 
Krishna l>er of Tiruvarur. Bdue Madrae 
OirieUan College, aitd Madraa Law 
College Oa\e evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-29) and 
the Ciinency Commiulon (1929-26), Secretary, 
Madura Dhtrict Peo|iie’s Aasoetetion, 1929 
to 1027. Frequently rontribotes to the 
British IVesa articlee on Indian subjeois 
especial!} oconomio and ananclal. Pvbliea 
fioiu. *’A NaUonal System of Taxatkm,*^ 
Monetary Eeform in India*' ; " Iaw 

of Sale of Coods to India.** ** Commentary 
on the Reenve Bank of India AcA.** ''Eeaerve 
Bank and AgrtouHora) Gredtta.** AMrou : 
Lakabmi YBasom, Sandalpet Street, Madura, 

a. India. 

JtAMAKBISHNA EipDi, ‘THAIIBAULAFAIiIJE 
xaUAFa Einpi, BJl., BX, M.Ljt., VakU. 

b. Aug. 1699. ai. Syaaakunua. JUmt. 

ChrMian Madraa, and Law OoBege, 

Madias. Vteo-Prealdeiit, DbtriOt Board, 
Chlttoar; Member, DMxIct Board, Mnnk^ 
Board, Chlttoer: Hon. AaetA BegMiar of 
CO-opeiatlve SocMko, OOttooc; Beontary, 
DIM, Do-operatlva IMotafifi, 
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froMent, Teni]^ CtmuntttM, CMUoar ; t 

PrvBidkmty Talului Boftrd, 

Hetnber, LegkUUve AnwHubly, 1930-1034,; 
8«cret«ry, Democratlo Party, LmlaUitlvt' | 
AsMinbiy ; Prestdent, Hoard, Ohittoor • 

Electad to the Madras LeuMathe AMMrmbly, 
1037. JddreM Chittoor, Madras Province, 

KAIIAN, Six CHairpKASKftaAmA Vxrkata, Kt , 
M.A . Hon Ph.D (Frteburg), Hon. LI-D , 
(Qla^ow, Hon. U bo. (Paris) F.R S. Nobel 
l*rUe for Physios (1030) 6. 7ih November 

1880 ifi Lokasundaramma) Mue A V N, 
College, YisagapaUun and PresMeney College. 
Madras Offloer, Indian Pinanre Dept.. 1007*17. 
British Assodatlrm Lcctnm', (Toronto), 1024 . 
Research Aseodate, California lastitote oi 
Tedmology, 1024 ; Mateneol Medallist,* Rome i 
1029 , Hughes MedaUbi of the Royal (toclety j 
(lOM)), Bon. Fellow, Zurich Phys. tioe Royal 
Huugarbn Acad, and Royal Irish Acad and 
Royal PhIL hoc., Oias^w PuMbattoiw 
Mobeular Diffraction of Light; Music 
Instruments and numerous scientlllo papers 
in Indian Brltlsti and American Journals I 
President, Indian Academy of Sdenees, j 
1034. Ad4n*M ' Indbo Instltttie of ftoicooc. 
Baugaloro 

RAM 8ARAK Das, Lala, lloiiot'luiii .1 RAi 
Bahadur, r i E , Kaber-Mltnd Oold Medal i 
(1914) , Chalrnum, ('ounclt of Hiate ; Leader 
of OpiMMdtion In the Council 6 Lahore, j 
No\eml>cr, 1870, aon of' 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mela 
Karo, M L.C , Pnnlab(iei2- 
102f)) , Dovernraent Dele, 
gate to Reaerve Bank Coro- 
nUttee to London ; b Dlrer- 
tcMT, Imperial Bank of Indb , 
Chairman, Advbory t'oro- 
miUee of the (.’CnUal Bank 
of India, Ltd. (Ihinjab 
Brancltes) ; Chairman, 
Indian Inetltuie of Bankers 
(Punjab Branch), Director, 
Brttbh India ConmndkNi, Ltd., Cawnpore, 
Director, Indian Traua-tWlnental Airways, 
Ltd ; ex (halnuan. Northern India Chamber | 
of Chinroerce ; Northern India Chamber t 
of Comroeroe Delegate to the FeOcfated 
CtMinbers of Britbh Rmptre Seeshio, 1033, bt 
London, Member, AU-lndia Landholdcn 
AsscNdattoD, Vtoe'Chairman, Uwatlor btote 
Ecooomie Board of l>evelo|Maeat : Dlreetor, 
Concord of India Imntranee Co., Ltd , 
Proprietor, MMa Bam Cotton Splimtng A 
Weaving MUta, Lahore; Member, Punjab 
Ho%wiiineiit Devetop m ept Board; Dfareotor, 
BsdleJ Cotton MBb Co., Ltd.; Chainna!i, 
tenHgbt Of India Insonume Co , Ud. ; fteslr < 
dent. Punjab Hanatana Dtwrroa PkaMnldbl! 
SuMw . PreeldeBt, Banatane Dharma OaOege ' 
WiMUftng oomnslttoa, Lahore; MeuberJ 
Oesnmftto^ Fanjah Chamber olt 
Ctanmeree, Ddld and Nortissin India <Mamb^ 
u< Comasstusb Lahom. AMim: Lnhsiea. I 


RAKASWAMI AtTAh, The Hon, 8ir C, Fw 
K c,l.R.. er. lOtft: C.I.M. 10»: Hum ^ 
Travaneore oinee iOM; mton pg 
University ; 0. 13 Nov. Ig70» a, t. dl Uda 
c R Pattahhl Haniayyar. 

\akll. Mtih (^ourt and 
afterwarda a J udM,Madtas 


City Croirt , m tutammal, 
g.«f. QfC V R.8astrl,the 
first Indian Judge In 
Madras, three s. Rdne. 

W esby an U Igh Hchool. ^ 

Preeldeitoy CoUege, mm 
law CoUege, Madias, 

Joined the Madnui Bar. 

10(13, ami led the original 
shls soon afterwords, 
enrolled iit*eclaHy aa 
an jtdvuoate, 1033 , Ftdkm of University, tOIt 1 
M«tnber of Madras (^iiuratlon, lOU, sarvM 
on many committees; Member at Uie IndlMi 
National Conarvss and was iU ARlneUa 
Sswretary, 1017-18 , Madras DeJegate to DeSS 
War Cottfermee ; Truelee PaohayaiKNi’a 
CoUege Trusts, 1014-10 , gave evideMa bs&a 
the Uouthborough Conimtssioii on Indian Mm 
foriDs and the Mestou Cummlttee on Flaanoa 
also before Mr Montague sml Lord Chelins* 
ford; gsve e%idenoe In London befora |ba 
Joint PariUtneuiary ('unmitttee im IndlsA 
Reforms. 1910 , University Ifnnber of LmIs- 
lative Counoil, Madras, 1010; Member of 
('ofnnilttec to frsAue Rukw under Rsforma 
Act 1010. Member of U^lslative f^wdl 
under Reformed CotMtltutlon for Madras, 
1030; Advooate-Uroerai for the Prest^Mry, 
1020 ; eiiMg^ from 1010 In ahnoM all heavy 
trlab In Madras * one of the Indian rejisMefi- 
tatlves St tbe Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Uenevs, 1036 and 1037 ; Rappor- 
teur to the League of Nations Comn^tee 
on Pnblb Hesith. 1037; Law Member of 
Madras Oovernment, 1033-28 ; Viee-Prosldeot, 
Kxocutive Council, 1034 , resigned member- 
ship of Msdras Oovernment, March IgSB and 
rejoined the Bar, Afsril 1038 . deHvered the 
8ri ICrbhiia Rajendra I^nlvendty I,ecture at 
Mysore, 1028 . represented the mate of Coehln 
before the Butler Kminlry Committee, 1038 ; 
metnl^er of the Sub-Cotumlitee to draft eonsti- 
tttUoD for uniting Britbh India and the Indbn 
BUtes in a Pederation, 103(1 ; Ilelegste to the 
Indian Round Table (^onlerenee and nimnber 
of tbe Peileral (Hroetore Committee pi tbe 
R T. C , 1081, Aetlttg law Member, Oovmt- 
ment of India, 1031 ; Lc^al and CcmstlbMiaiiai 
Adviser to the (fovernment of Travaueere; 
Membm of tite Consultative Coimuitlee of 
the R.T.C. : delivered the Convoeatton Addfese 
of the D^l Universtty, l«i3; Tagoro Lev 
Leeturcr, CeJentte University, 1983; Aettog 
Connnerca Member of the Oovetnmenfe M 
India, 1082; diainnan of the Committee 
appohd«d ^ Clminber of Moose to eewldeg 
the White JW. lOif: Member of tbe Jotet 
Baleot VammUtea of Pertteimiiit on InHeU 
Reforms, 1983 : Detegate to WorU Reenmiilo 
Conferenee, 1088 ; drolled a new oimettnifeiB ' 
lor lUshaMre, 1084 ; Member of tbeuCevSn- 
tneni of IsMLs Committee on Uoeritirtnt 
Proeednre. 1988, Dewaa of TmimiMOMt 

im ; Conferred tim «Me of ** thuOdvotSiBS^ 
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pki Entry Prodamaikm of Uis HlghnrM, 
IfM; Cliief Commliwloiier, Tmvniioore Boy 
BeOtttii AMOcintkm, 1987 ; ViooCtiaiioellor, 
TmvMioore UnlventHy, 1987. W«« «tect«a 

» Eellow of Uw Royal Boetoty of Arts, 
liOOdm, 1987 PuMieafkftu • Coutrllmtknu 
to vorkNM periodicalii on pdlUcal, financial 
mmI lltwary toptoa, Interokcd In Ercneh 
tttcratujre. /Zrcreofiamr * lawn t«'nnis, riding 
and walking. Addr(i$i Trivandrum, 
Travanome, India; Thu drove, Mylapore, 
Madras : Delisle, Uotaeamund, India 

dtUts : National lJil>uraI, Royal Automobile, 
Madras CosmoiKilitan 

MAMANATHAN, Tun Uoa. MR 8 , M A . B L , 
Minister of Public Information, (tovernraont 
of Madras, A. 80th Decora tier 1H0& . Edue. 
Pachalyappa’s College, ClirlsUan College, Law 
College, Madras. Addrtit : Tyagara>auagar, 
Madras. 


EAME8AM, SIR Vira. B.A., B.L., retired 
8ttdge. High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Edu' 
Hindu Coll., Vlsagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Cmirt Vakil at Vltaga|iotam from 
18941 to 1900 ; at Madraa, 1000'1980 ; Oovt. 
Pleader, 1916-20, appointed Judge, 1920. 
Addfmt: Qopal Vlhar, Mjlapure, Madras 

RAMJl PHAMAD, lUi UaHAOt R. Zemindar 
and iH>nsioiicr. b, 81 March 1866. Edue 
Sltamarhi, MusaiTarpur ami Patna 
Kilt dovcriuiieiit Service 
as Mobsrrir, 1883, Appt 
8iib-Registrar. 1886 , Retd 
as P A. to 1 d of Registra- 
tion (B d O ). IU21 , Taice 
noted as Insucotor Uoucrai 
of Registraliou between 
1918 and 1920. During 
active service aHSociated 
with various puldio works In 
additiou to Ills own dul> 
«.(} , luMiuilcipalitica, Igical 
Boanls, District Board and 
as Uoiiy. Magistrate Held first 
ctaim M^isierial powers, 1926—1939 . 
Vlaltor, Bltamarhl Jail sliu>« 1928 , ilonorary 
Treasurer, Sltamarhl Centrui Co-operative 
Bank, 1984-19M , Ihesldeiit, Sltamarlil 
Municipality. 1930-1933 . President AU-liidia 
Biahut Mahasabha <MuaalIarpur), 1932 , i 
President, 8ul»-DlvlsloiuU Agricultural Advi 
•ory Committee, 1938-1939 , Made Ral 8;iliib, 
1916 and Ral llaltadur, 1921 , Rrriiiicut 
of the Hllver Jubilee and C'orouation Medals. 
Hasauonlyson—Mr Jagaanath Praaad, B L.. 
Pleader. Add: Bitnms^iK Bihar). 



AAMPCR, cm. HiR Hioaiiws ALuan 
E A E I A It ]>-1-D1]JNSI1-PDACI>A1SM|I0UBH1A. 
MORaUS-01>-DA1TlAB, KA8tR-0 I.- M V LK. 
ARiR-rL-UNRA Kawab. Sir SArm Moran- 
NAD RAU AU ERAX BABAOPR, K.C.8.1 . 
D. Litt., LL.D , MustaID Jpro. 6. t7th 
Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20Ui dune 1930 ! 


State lias area of 892,64 s(|ttare mites and 
populaUon 464,919 mmanent Salute 16 
Oum. Addrm : jRampur State, V.P. 
lUMCNNl MmoK, Sim Eorkoth, KL or. 
1986 ; Oiwaa Jlahador 19S7 ; M. A. (Cantab); 
lAJB. (Bo«y. Mndras). k. tMohur, U liupt.j 


1872 ; m. V. E Kallianl Amina, of Trkbur , 
two s. and one d. Edwe . : Mkhaiaja’s CoUege, 
Bmakolam ; Presldeiiey Oidlege, Madras : 
Christ’s CoUege (scholar), Cambridge, ibstered 
the Madras Rduo. Department, 1898; Prof 
of Zoology, 1910; retbod 1927. Connected 
with the Madras CnlvcrsHv since 1912 ; 
Vice-Chancellor, 1928-84; life Member oi 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two oocaskms; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Con^eM of the Universities of the Kmidre 
at Kdinborgli, 1931 .(Chairman, Intcr-Univcr- 
hlty Board, 1932-33, Memlfcr , Connell of 
State, 1934-36 Addrtat Vojicry, Madras , 
Konkoth House, Trkbur. Cochin State, 
South India. 


RAKA« TRIUHCVARRAI D., RAO BAHADPR, 
B.A., LL B , Senior Advocate, Federal Court. 
OR. Dewau Junagadh and Radhanpur. b, 1870 
Edue . : Bahdurkbanji High 
School, Junagadh, Wiism 
College and Oovt. Law 
School. Bombay 
Ap|H>iiited Asst. Durluir 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Office, Jnnagadh, 

1897 ; Durbar Agent, 1899 , 
granted by Junafpulh State 
lierudltary annuity of 
Ra 360 in 1899' Legal 
Reiuembraneer. Jtinagsidh 
8Ute, 1900-1919, PoUticaJ 
Secretary, 1920 , Dewan, 1921-23 ; Shifted 
to Rajkot for practice as {deader, 1924 ; 
Nominated Meniber. Civil Station Coni- 
mittee, Rajkot, 1927, Member of Water- 
works Committee , Vice-Chairman, Bench 
<d Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1936, Chairman, 
1936 l>owan, Radhaniwr State, 1936-1937; 
Prcskleut, Kathiawar Orphanage, 1937, 
l*re» blent, Pauchnath Temple Inatttute . 
Honorary Secrcta^ and trustee, Sheth 
Govlwlji TnlsidaH* I^ruvt Institutes, Rajkot ; 
Honorary Secretary. ReJC^ioas Centre, Bojkot. 
Created Rao Saheb. 1981 ; Ban Bahadur, 
1936. Address: Rajkot, C.8. 



UANCHHODLAL, StR CaurtTBRAl MAMWV- 
lAL, Second Baronek «r. 1916. 6. 18 
April 1906. s of Idt Banmet and 
Sulochana, d. of ChunBal Khushidrai. t. 
fatho^ 1916. M. 80th NoTomlMV 1924 
with Tanumatl, d, of J'haverilal BoJakhlram 
Mehta of Abmedabad. (Father was first 
moniber of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Ileus Sons, (1) Udayaa, 6. 
26 July 1929 (2) Kirtidev, b 13 March 1932. 

A dan 6. 1926 , d. 1927, Address: ‘ “ 
kuDj,*’ Bhahibag, A hmedatmd. 


RANOA^iARIAR. Dkwax Bahadcr 
T iRrvgfitATA. BA., B.L., CI.E. (1926). 
Vakil. High Court, Madraa. 6, 1866. ai. 
Poo n ain m al, d. of S Rajagonala Atyeagar of 
Srlrangam. Edac. &P. G. College. 
Trkhln<H>Qiy ; Law CoOege, Madras. Sebotd- 
waster. Rir 3 years ; enrolled aa Vakfl, High 
court. Ifathns, 1891 ; P ro f essor , Law CoOege, 
1898-1900 ; Member, Madns Canrantthm, 
shiee 1906 ; Member, Madraa Legis. ComwO, 
1916-1919; Biecied Mamber, lag, Asamubly 
m 1986; Mamlnr, Tadian terCawNtttoe; 
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Committee. Sleeted Dy. Prceldent, Lc« 
Amembly ; Memtier, Indlui Coloalcii 
Cmnmlttee oq deputation et Lioodon with Ute 
Ooloitlal Office . President. Tel«|^ph 
Committee, 1921 ; Meni^r, Frontier 
Committee , lluitrimin. ItodrsN Publirtty 
Bonrd. Bepreaented IndIn at the openlup 
by H. B H. the Ouhe ot Vewk of the 
PMiWunent at Canlterra, Australia, 1927 . 
Chairman, Indian Cinemaioiiraph Committee. 
1028. Vloe-Chairman, Madras Bar Counell, 
Chairman, Army Hetrenchment t'ommittee. 
1931. PnbticiiMms , A book on VUIsKe 
Panchayata. AcUrtsi Ulthcrton House, 
Vepery, Madras. 

lAIfOANATHAM, AtCOT, B A., B L . 8 20th 
June 1879 Kiluc Christian and Law 
CoUcKes, Madras KntemI Government 
Service In 1901 . resigned lleputy CoUeetor 
•hip In 1915 , entered Leglnlstive Oounrtl 
In 1920 for Bellsrs iJUtrirt. re-elected In |923, 
1928 and 1930 ^ ent to England as a mem 

her of the National Convention lloiKitatlon la 
1924. Minister for Ilevelrjpraent, Madras, 
Dec^ber 1926 to March 1028. Hon Sec- 
retary, Yonng Men*s Indian Amoclatkin, 
fiCadras. from 1916, Hon. Ornnising Socretary 
and Treasurer, KeconstrueiloD longue, 1928 
Member, General Council, Theosophicat 
Society, 1934 IHrecior, India St^purs and 
Beflaeries Ltd , Hosej^ CommlMioner for 
Ttrnpatl Ttrumalaf iWrasthanams. PtUdi- 
catuma Editor. (1926-82) Prajahandha.** 
a Telugii Magatlne devoted to the education 
of the Electorate Author of *’ Indian Village 
— 4ks it Is” "The World In Distress," 
*' India, from a llieoiopfalsta Point ot 
View '* Address ' Nandakutt, Adyar, Madras, 
8 ; Tirupati, 8. 


[UNGNEKAB, Sajiu 8harkA 8. BA. LL 11 , 
BarrMer-at-Law Betlred Puisne Judge, 
Bombay High Court. 6 2(ith December 1878 , 
€%lef Preskkney Magistrate, 1924 , Acting 
Judge, Hl|^ Court, Bombay, 1926-1927 and 
again In 1928, oonUnned, April 1929. 
AMnu : 15, Canulcbael Bond, Boailiay 

RAirSFO&D, Lt -C'ol. AUbtkr Joan, C,I K . 

196^ mentioned despatchea, 1918 
ait.*Col, Bdgni Ettginem): Mint Master, 
B. M.'a MIbE Bmnbay. b Januaiy 501, 1895 
m. to Lucy Torfrlda (N4e WaBord) 1927 
Sim 1936 daughter 1988 Kdmc. at Fettes 
CoUege, Edinburgh, Boyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich Commissioned. K K. 17-7-14, 
Snropesu) War, 1915-18 In Fnneeand Belgiom 
(dosiMitches. 1914-15, star, two medals). 
Entered Finance Department, Government of 
India. 1924 as Dep. Mint Master, Bombay , 
pranotod Major, 9-5-29 , App^ted Mint 
Master, Bombay, 1931 ; Promoted Ueut-Col., 
16-5-87 Address ' Mint Uonas. Ballard Bond, 
Bombay. 

BAO, Tni Hog. Dr. C lUlU, Presldeitt. Madras 
Leg. CowadL 5. 17Ui HeMeo^ 1874 . 
xSae: Madras CbrisUaa CoO^aod Madras 
llcdlod CoBm. Madkai PracdltlM, 
Madraa . Cowneikr, CarporaMon oi Madraa , 
jMOiber. Madras Le^ Coanett ; membei, 
CimaBil of ttata; rmtood aaem bershi p of 
Smdl of Stela in Was mMsber. 

HadrM Medleal Ootudl and Ha %'iee-PNsL 
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dent; wm Boonirary PrMldettCT Mngliitntei 
arii n member of the Senate of tee BMifet 
GnlversBy; was PiwMint of tee iMlao 
Medleal Aswiclation , Editor of " The Alt«|Mp< 
tie" and " Beallh". DIsIrlet Bupefteten* 
dent. 8t. John*! Ambttbaee Aseoelatioti. 
Madras. Organbir. MadrM Affibtlleiket 
Oorpa. Din^etor, Dnlted India Life Atenr* 
ance ('o , Ltd ; organhed Congreia Hnejpllal 
In Madras during the C.D. Movement In 1980* 
fHtHiMUm ; First AW In AceWente ”, 
"Ftrst AM In <l»rkl Birth” and '‘Health 
TrmtU** (la KngHah, Tamil. Telt^ and 
Canarese) Address t " Hawaraea ”, Lauder's 
Gate Bead. Vepery, Madras. 

BAO. Vi8A\nK GAMrAT, U A, (Bom), 1908, 
BA, Ll.Jt. (Cantab.), 1918, called to the 
Bar. 1914, ProfewMW of irettch at the 
Eipii'gstQiie Colheie. Bombay. 5. 24 Kept., 
1888. M Miss B B. Eotlwre. Muc 
Klpliinstone Middle Kclto^ , HI(diliistoiKs High 
8k bool. KIpbIttstone College. HI. John's 
CoUvge, (Ambrldge . Greiiobie University 
(France), Hon. Professor of French at tim 
Klphlnstonc r'ofjegn, 1914-1917. Hon. 
l*roteiiiirw of French at Ore Wilson College, 
1914-1917, 1931-1928. Officer d'.tcademle. 
Prof of Law at the Government law College, 
Bombay. 1928-1924 (June); Asstt. lAW 
Heporters Imlia Law Buports, Bombay Serirs 
fur some time , Prof, of French at the Klphln- 
sione College front Juno 1924, Jwlw of 
Peace, 1927, Nqnduated ttiembw of tee 
Bombay (ktrporatlott ; Ea-Cbahmau oB the 
Hchoola Committee, Bombay Manldnllty . 
Dfadr let (knumlsiioneT, MitafeinBJBoy noputa* 
AsMxIation; Ohalnnan, Iwuor HM^Dfoes 
boelety ; Dean of (lie JnUbtmv tH 
Bombay Univeralty : Lteatenaaft Ift the 
University Training (Wps. Address ’ 847, 
Kalbadevl Boad, Bomlwy (2). 


BABUL, Bsoaic Ai 8A8, Depnty PrrtsJdenf, 
U P. Leg. Council, m. Byed Aiins Baaid. 
Tahi<)dsr, Jalalpnr, Oudh, and memfaMr U. P. 
Le]L Assembly. Edac.' Queen Mary’s 
College, Lsbewe Bole elected woman ntember 
of the U. P. Jsjglslailve Council; Unanl* 
mooaly elected Dy. President of the Conneii; 
member of tee BandJla Muiileliwl Board ; 
Vlco-PreaWoni of the All-liKlIa Women’s 
Confersoee: Uon- Bocretary, Oudh Ladlrs* 
dob ; mmiiber of the Lady Maif Keedleirork 
Guild and U. P Glri Guides' Aasuoiatlon 
AMrw . Bandlla, Bardol Diet., Oudh. 


BAU. 8ia (BKgiOAj.) NAaitMU, BA , (Madras). 
B.A. Cantab. Cl.E, (1984), Kt (1938), LC.M, 
Jud^ UIgb Court, Calcutta. V 26th Feb. 
1887. tUm- . The Presidency Coflege, 
Madras and Trinity Cottoge, 

Entered the Indian (IvU Bcrvloe, 1914): 
Distrirt and Hcestona Judge, MunmUUOmt. 
191»>20 . Dkgrlct wid Hesskms Judge, Bytbct 
and Caehar 1929-25 ; Becretery to the Gdvt. 
of Assasa LegMaUve Dent- and to the Agutm 
LflgMattve CbuncU. 19^38 ; Jobtl Bedrstery 
telhe Govt, of Imtta Leghdatlve D^ 1984- 
85 ; OBg. Judge, Ulgli Court, Calmitte 1985 ; 
on ipi^ duty wttb the Govt, of fndte fte m 
levMon of the Indlso Btatote Book.TfBMg; 
QflidatiBg Befbmw Cnmmisaldifr, 198B; 

CourL CahMtto Jwt, IM9. 4m 
CakmtuMf, 861, Lover Cbeolar Mobd, 
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lull, Stt EMSAVSimiA, lf.A. (Miidm Oirfv.). 
CnM KsO^bi BMbdor In Veb. 19t7. A 
t4 Uaf, l$8», m. BAtynMiniDa Bra Edme.: 
Kradiww Hbrb flebooL Xaiiniaore Oovt. 
OoOm ud MiidrM ChrlitiMi Ooilqie. Ent«r< 
«d kM Indira Audit and Aeoovnta Barvfcrt 
in IMS aa the nwult of a conpoUtWe examtnn' 
tkm. After aarriiv to vartooK aeoonota 
oAoaa, entered the Oorenunent of India 
tecreUrlak Vlnanoa Draaitment in 19S1. 
After A yean daring vhich he aroa Under 
Seeretary and Deintty Secretary in that 
Deputmeni and waa atUclwd to the l>ec 
OommlaalDn aa an Aaatitant Secretary on the 
ftnraolal aldp, Joined the Balhray Department 
In 192A. Became Director of Finance in 
loss, rad ofBclated aa Financial OommlaBloner 
of Bailwaya for the ftrat time in 1020 and «at 
appointed antietanilTely to that poat in 1032 
On oompIcUon of the preacribed tenure of A 
^ra In that poet appointed Accountant 
uenerai, Dotnliav, In 1087. A<Ur«$$ 

Accountant General. Bombay. 

BAVf Fhataf Vavlayav Sntoa Bajkomaa. 

la the yoangeat aon of Baja Bahadur Kaia Brej 
Barayan Singh of I^adrauna Rai. A Kehniary 
1020. Bdue . Allahabad Bnh'eraHy. He, 

along with hl« brother 
lUJkttinar KriahnA i*ratap 
Barayan Singh, b Uio 
Managing Director of the 
VMinu l*ratap Sugar Worka, 
Khada He la a Director 
of the Fadrannaral Krlahna 
Sugar Worka, Fadrauna He 
In iietrotheil to the youngotM 
daughter of Graeral Ananda 
Bhamabere Jfung Bahadur 
Rana eon of laite H. H 
Maharaja Sir Beer Shaui 
•here Jong Bahadur Rana of Be|ial. He i» 
tnieneled In Tennis, riding and Sltsr. Under 
the ahkB gnidanoe of Shree RaJa Bahadur the 
ymmg Eajkntnar promlHcs to be a good 
nominlstrator. Awvu. Fadiauna Bej* 

O. Fadrauna. Diet. Gorakhpur. 

RAKA AU, Sygb Sig, BOK (Kt 1035), 
mhh.A , hh B (AlUhalwd Unbcrslty). i 
SO ArMrR, 1SS2 Kdttt. Ooernment High 
Rehoal. Moradatiad and Mahotnedau t^ege. 
AHgarh. Started practice In Moradabad. 
tons ; elected as Member, V P LegisUtIve 
Donacil, 1012. 1010 and lOSQ ; elected Trustee 
of AHgarh Ootlege ; look active part In iiegoit- 
iHJog the Omgrees League CXmipact In 1010 . 
•amo year eetlled at AlfaOiahad ; ideutlOed 
hioMW with SwaiM and Khfiafat moveiaenta 
hut eimmidy differing from non^tvoperatlon 
programme ' became Indfpondciit In poUtlcs 
lOSOi memW of CooneU of SUle 102M020 , 
elected member of OeUil UnlvetoHy tHnurt, 
wae member of north Went Inquiry Committee 
and algned uakurlty report: beaded two 
depttbitJona otllQiim m e mb ota of ItuHan 
LegkMatnie to Vteoira in lOSS and IBSa in 
oonaectlon with TurhWi queetion ; FreriMleol, 
Att'lndk Moalem Leagne, Bombay Semlou. 
Dmamfaer, 1024; Member, Govl of India's 
DtmitAOqn to South AfHea, (ltt85>l«Mi 
BubeMkote Delegate Government of India’s 
DeHgietlon to Assembly of Leesneof Halloos. 
Qcn«va» ma, Affent of OrnGovun^t of 



Ind^ lOSA-SS 
Moeion QneeUons (1912) *, 
of Soviet BoseU*’ (1930). 
Moradabed. 


Remye on 
My Impiuaeloiai 
Addm» 


RAT,SntPaopiruAORASMA,KT..OJJU DJte. 
(Idln.), Fb. D. (GW.). Paltit Praf.of Ghiralstnr. 
UniT.CoU. of Se.. Catontta. A. Bctifsl. ISOl. 
JfdMc. .* Cateutta : RdlnburM^ Univ. Graduated 
at Edlnbargh. DBe.. 1SB7; Hon.Fh.D.,OWautU 
Un)v„ 190S : Hon. DAe.. Durham UnBr,. tOlt 
PreMdent, KaUona) OouneO of Bdueatton. 
Indlea Cbemloal Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Ohemloal and Jniarmaocitl* 
eat Works, Ltd. Addrsis: College of Selrace. 
Oatentta. 


RRADTMONRT. Sit JBUIOft OOVABll 
JKiAgoa; iw JUAKon. 

RRDDl, Bia Vbkkata Kurma. (Sec under 
VlKRATA KURIU RKPDI.) 

UKDDY, C Rauaunoa , Vice-Chancellor, 
Andhra University, 1028-30 and since 1930. 
i Member, Leghdatlvr Coancil of Madras since 
1035 . nominated to Up)ier CltamlMsr of New 
I l*rovincial l.«glNlatore, 1037 . s of C Hama- 
swaml Reddy of Kattainurhl In Cblttoor 
District A. 1880, unmarried. Jidoe 
' St John’s College, Cambridge. 1602-1900, 
Government of ItKlla Hcholarslilp to Kogtand , 
let dasH In History Tripos , Vk^-PrasMeui of 
Cambridge I nlou Society, 1900, being the 
only IndUn to be elects to that office , 
Secretary of Cambridge Uuivemity Liberal 
Club, toured In America, 1900 , eeeomltottr 
to England and America, and tour in Bnrope, 
Canada, Japan. l^iUlpInes, and Uong-Kong, 
1013-14, Princiml, Maharajahs (kSlege, 
Miaore, 1010-18 , Inspector-General of Bdoca- 
tlon in Mysore, loiS-21 , resigned ofSce, 
1021 , Member of the Atl-lndla Advisory 
Board of Kducatlou, 1021 , Deputy Leader 
and Organiser of the United NatkwMUiit Party, 
1024 . Hon. D Utt., 1930 iSOditoHmtt 
Spoet'hcs on University Reform; FtiUtIcal 
Kronomy in Tcingu, fur which the Madras 
I’nlverslty Prise for a work of modem Interest 
In Telugu was awarded , Knqttiry into the 
Prlnclpim of Poetry (Telugu) Ibrmdioo 
Tennis Addrau : Andhra University, 
Waltair, S India , Padma Prabhasa ChRtoor, 
N.A , S. India , Redford, Bangalore, S. India. 


RUD, Bn aragun. Kf„ RJLR,, hUD, 
(Glasgow). M.P. Ayleabury DhrWMi 
1998. HdRer. 9As TUmo sf Imdio, 
Bmubay. 1907-1929. A. Brirtoi. 1872. m, 
1901, liHaa* d. of Joha Hoanffuey of Bom- 
bay. Maed olaff, f^ass 2807; 

Bp, Oanasadk.. Mass •/ Fadlo aadl Omh 
faialDa dMMtom of India. 
IfOO: loifW Friaoe aad Prtaeem of Walro 
to Mil, tsOBOij Amir’k vMIk to todM. 
10O7.oiiiC1tosiM eWf. 1907; Jk. MOa. ira.. 
WmJbn 9nm^ Xiag Bdwmd aad Lord 
„ Mem oriol a ; Ms. U.-O0L Ikimaiio 
ihay L. H. Repmsealed Weoleva 
m Imo, Ffems Ora' 

fto Timm tfiiAiim, 1 

IMet BItoel. Iraaiaa, B. €.«. 
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O.H» XsottAnoT an SonntrJfsn, MJi. 
m). K.0iXn.0XK.. K»kmt4’mmi QoM 
idal. 1M4» Ctowrnor of Ammu. K 16 Xaty 
B3. M. Any Helen Dinkey* 1W]», Mm : 

Hnlvenk *mI BrnwaoM 

OoU^ Oxford : l.C J.. 1906; 
errived In India* 1M7* 
Aui. Mafte^ fienfal; 
Under-SeenUry* lflU-14; 
I.A.E.O.* lOlft-18; Matte, 
and Colloetor. lfttO*S7 
Secretary, AirtettUiira and 
Induatiiea Depactnant. 
19S7*28 : Ooninlaaloiier. 

lla^lii DIvlaloo. 1980; 
otkT CWal tearteary. 
1930-31 ; Meraberot Kxaeu- 
re Connell. Bengal, from Jan. 1934. 
iTernor of Aeeam, 1937-38; Ooeenkor ol 
fron 2&ih Jane 1938 to 34ttk Oetotier 
>38 Oowmw* AMtam, from 26tli October 
i3H, Aidrtu . Oovemiacni Hooae. 8hUlonit ; ( 
le Warren, TherpvooM* Saflolk, 

LLY.LiKUT.-CoboiriL SimBBair aaoRawdox , { 
.C.M.O. (1934) , O.Llfi <19M) ; O.B.B. (1918), ! 
oeemor and Co nm a nde rdn-OMef. Aden, 
noe April 1937. 6. Uth March 1881. S4m. : | 
kdtora School. Joined Indian Amy, 190t, j 
ktered Indian IViltUeal DeparUneni* 1908, 
rend in India and Aden In earlona apnotet- 
ante. OAelated at IVdltleal Baekant,| 
dm, 19S6 and 1938, and Bmhtent and 
mmander-ln-Chicf. Aden. In 1910 and 1931. 
ppointed Realdent and Oonunander-tn* 
niaf in Mareli 1931, and Clilef Com* 
ilecioiier, Aden, In April 1932. Appointed 
fia Majfmty'a CommiMloaer and Fleoi* 
»tenliary to HU Ma}eety tbe King of the 
amen in Deeemher 1933 and eoiwlfided a 
naty vith the Yemen la rebmary 1934 
.ddcMf . Ooeemment Honee, Aden. 

[LLV. Hmr D'AmoT Oonimiirt, 
hlel Jnattoe of the Hteh Court o( 
[yaore, 1934. b Ibtli Jaanaw 1878. 
u to Margaret Florence WOktaaon 
1903). Mdue : Merdkant Taylon* lebooi 
ad Oorpoa Chrlctl Collete, Oxford. Indian 
leB Service (Madraa), arrived Kovember 
899: BegMimr of the llti^ Court 
f jiHeatore at Madma, 19i0*l9l3 : DIrtrict 
nd SemtoM Judge* 1918. Ag. J^ge* Hlgb 
dart of Jodlmtikre, Madma* 1924* 1^6 
nd 1928 : Temp. Addt. Judge* 1927 : Per- 
laneot Jndm* 1928. Addrwe/ Hfflrida. 
*nteee Bond, Bangalore. 

MXD108. MovnagOB JtvM Dof. BJL, 
.P. (Oet. 1918); Dean* Vlearlate of Bombay 
ItStk Chaplain* 8t. XM^'a^fhaiNl and 
•ihmal* iCTefeca'e BIgli lelkooi alnoe 
Sr^locMan Inepeetor of Sehooh, 1920. 

. Ml Aagnat 1973. Mm . : U H. XavtaCt 
hMegi and at ilka Papal Bgnilnaiyt ^.Knn dy* 
Mm. AAfrwt: MTenan'tOmpel. OtagMUi* 
Mmy. 

dHliOllD. SIB (BOBWt) DABIBI, KA^iJunc* 


9M»*C.Li.(J 
Men* only I 
MSe..* XMl 
inMiimBtil. 
M|*199l»aei 
BrMBie$al* 




InapeetarMnanki «f Mmate to flaviiBingl 
of India* 19I9-198S; OMMervator of lMt 8* 
1923: OhM CooMrvater of Mcoate, lit?* 
Retired, 1981 ; appointed Membar, lliiim 
Servleea CommUelon : Otelrman* 19t8* 
Addmee : lUdtae Ctnb* Wdraa. 

RivHrr<0A3urA0. Jots Dy* 

Iaipr.>a«oaiBl of BoHm. aaoteKn ihBml aa4 
AaaMi* tad e.af late dmiM FoMBlvaM 
Chfuaeb BeMi avfl tm iii i * ant §b,K0i 
8h Jamea^MHMBB^ Bart*» QovbmS 
Bombay. l838At. tTtifti. m. ItsyTlAlli 
BmUy* A. of iBla B. H. Mt om O tw 
four eone and ana dangtitef, Mtevud 
indhm FWlea, I8n. iMrad 1911* airM to 
Burma eampiM llttUTfaMdikO. and In OMb 
L arimI txinifUQB. 1I89-90 (Mp). Addmee: 
ahfthmt* Imam. 

iUKVf, srBP WARn Armap, fi.A.* I*L.B., 
t'B.R, (1934): Advocate, Minleter, Interim 
Mtetatry. A Nov. 1885. Mm..* Oovl, 

(’oltege. Jubboiti^. M. C. (\ Attahabad and 
MorrU I'^ollcffe, Nagpor. A etauneh Advoealo 
of Hlikdu-Moelem unity and a ikathmallet In 
poitUre; entered liCgWatlvc CVmneS, 1927; 
eleeled Prmident, Legbi. ComacU* 1931. 
Addrve* . Itelpnr. P. 

Rizvi, SrBP anhad Hpaaih, Khab Bamappb. 
M B H.. M L C.. U.P., )• a leatllag aenHwIar. 
buetikefte magnate, and U a lionaimry epaeial 
Aret claM life MagleUate. 

He li a fomkar (^rmaa 
and TitMiee of the Imoli* 
mw Improvement Truid, 
ex-eentor YkMKhalnikaii 
of the Lucknow Municipal 
Board, and ex-member of ^ 
the Northertk India Loeal 
Board of Indian National » 

Airwave Ud.. DeSU, le the 
ProprMce of Meaen. 

Ahmad Huaaln Dildar 
Huaain* Betel-Totiaceo 
Manufacturere* Inoknow. 

He waa appedntad aa a member of the Bewum 
Municipal Inquiry Committee in 1931 ; la a 
Director of the f^piergan) Sugar Mtlki Ud.. 
the Pftvalch Sugar Mlfla. Ud., and ttie StUpm 
Electm Sttp^ Co., Ltd. M le aleo B 
member of (be Advieory Local Board of tiw 
Central Dank of India, Ud., Lueknow, the 
Committee of OrtentaJ Studiee in Lueknow 
Cnivarelty, and the Court of the ABgailt 
Mtufim Univerelty* Honorary SeeMti^, 
Mumtat Orphanage, Lucknow ; le a partner 
in many Mine, and ia a memher or patron of 
many pubHc iaatitutiona. 3, m 1883. 
Addmee. AMnl Axlx Road* Luefcawm* 
c.P. 

ROB RICH, PBoraMOB JfumoLbb K. : 
Commander, Order of Imperlat RomluM ol 
St. Stairtelane, St, Anne and SA VlaMiri 
Commander* fin* Claae of Swudttalk Order of 
the Northern Star : Freaeh tagkm of Bonosr, 
YugoMvIan SA wva f Cl. QCMid CfeWKj. 
Hon. Prealdeiit. Brnrieli Mhaeom* Beir Yoiti 
Hon. PreeldcBt. DM IntennlloM 
la Facto Roerkh* ItongoirHdS. PmumMIA^ 
permanent pence Bonner MMe, 

York; Hub. Member of YBBiMlBriiiiAriMy 
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0 t Art ftttd Betenee, Vk»>Fmf(l«Bi of 
Ardi«wlofiNic»l iMtltote of AoMrin, Mnober 
of Aoutemy of Biwims, Boctetoln of Solon 
d Auttimue, Porln b. St Petenborg, lOUt i 
Dot. 1S74 . 9 of KonstonUn RorHoh oim Morle 
V. KolMhnikoff. m 1901. Holeno Ivonovoo 
HhapofthDikov, Si Petenbure , two fons 
Bdw.. Soliool of Law, Univenlty of St 
Peterabunt, Studied drawing and polnUog 
under Mlohali O Mllteahiue, alto under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arte, St Petenburg 
and under ('ormon and Povle de Charaanea 
In Paris. AddruM' Estate hi Naggar, JLttlu, 
Punjab, l^ltlsli India 

ROVOHTON.NoaLJAKM, B.A (Oxoa.). 1008 
C.l,S.a982>, C.S.l. (IMS) ICS.,OoTt. of 
Central Provlnoea b. Dec. 1S8&. m. Muriel 
Edith Boas, Sdwi. * Winchester and New 
OoUeoo, Oxford, Joined ICS 1900 Central 
Proving Oommlwlon ; Coder Seoretary, 
1918; Dy, (Jommliwlouer, 1910, ProTinolat 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 1920, 
Director of Industrlia and Regtetrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1928, Dy. Seoretary. 
Qovermnent of India Department of Com- 
ineroo, 192& . Finance Secretary. C.P Govern- 
ment, 1928. Commissioner, 1988. Chief 
Sooretary. 1933; Temporaiy Member of 
Council, Eevenoo and Finance, 19S4. Tempo- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1986 ; Chair- 
man. Motor Vehicles Insurauoe ContmiUce. 
1930*87; Officiating Financial OoiuiidKsloncr, 
1937 Member, Tariff hoard, 1938; Kstabllsh- 
ment Offleer, Finance Dt^pt , Govt of India, 
1089. Address. New Delhi. 


EOWJIIB: MiHOMKoiuioT liinaaiMniioY, J P. 
ex-SItwm of Bomliay, Vaslr to U. U. Itie Aga 
KhaU. Morn ; 1900. Uo la a leadlag member 
of the Ismalli Khoja Commuaity and comes 
from a fahilly weltkuown for Its chariUet. He 
became a membeir of the 
Ismalli Khoja Couach In 
1921 aad was efaoeen as 
Seoreta^ of the Ismalli 
Khoja (Wncll a few years 
later, was Yloe-Preudeat 
and Preakieoi of the lamaill 
Khoja Counetl ; deeded 
laember of the Bombay 
Municipal Cocfiorattai for 
the last six years and Is at 
meeent a member of the 
standing Committee. He 
recently built a sanatorium at Matheraa for 
the use of the Ismalli Khoja Commuaity. 
AddPUiS ; 188-187. Samuel Street, Bombay. 



EOWLANOB, WIIAUM Sniw, B.A. (Oxoq ). 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum,, Principal, ikhwt- 
son Coltepe. Jubbulpore. A lUr 1. 1888. 
m Owm^s Irene Scotland. EdueatiiNi * 
Beaumaris linndov^ College a^ C.O.C. 
Oxim., Protmeor (d 


ioverr College 
tf Phttosopln’. 
, im-lSM : HeadTS 



l^agMir V: 

^ laUcl. 


Bnhrenlti’i 


, itqr. 191S-1819. 

A Onkle> Qena^ Ei«IMh 


nttaehad to let 


i(«ltli K.H. 

^ Hemun'e 

» ^nteealUr** end Welker^ 
Short StorteA^AdAwf ;Bdh«lMn 


tgauH- 

CMmbo. JttbtMdpore* 


ROY, StnumOEA NAfH. SJAVIA VACBABfATI. 
B.A, BL.. (OaleutU Dniy): Vakfl, High 
i^onrt. Cahmtta. and Landholder, b Aprtt 
1862 JBdac. St Xavier’s Cotlege, Ulodu 
School and Presidency CoUnge, Calcotta. 
Enrolled as VakU of the High Cowt, 1883 ; 
Advocate, 1924 ; CommlsumMr, Galeutia 
Corporation, from 1895-190U , eleeted member, 
Bengal Leghtotlve Council, 1918-1929 ; flrst 
De^y President of the Reformed Connell 
In Feb. 1921 , President, May 1921 to Nov 
1922 , was elected reftreecntatlve of the 
Bengal Legislative Connell to the Indian 
Institute of Science, nmninated by Baigal 
Government to Uie lllfdt Oonrt RetrenOh* 
inmit Committee preaided over by Sir Alex< 
ander Muddinun , served as De^ty iSesi 
dent. Bengal Legislative l^ncU , was Chair 
man at the All-Bengal Minlstei^l Oftoers 
Conference held at Bnrdwan PubHratUm$ 
(1) “ A History cf the Native States of Indts ' 
Local Self-Government in Bengal, etc 
AddrMt B^ials, Calcutta. 


ROY CHOVDHCRY, BlEKltDRAKISHORl. B.A., 
M.L.A , Zemindar. Gourlpur (Mymenalngh). 
Bengal b June, 1903. only son of Bahu 
Brojeiidra Klshore Roy 
(’houdliory, a patriotic 
Zemindar whose munliceiice 
In support of nstions) 
cause, educatlun, rellgkm 
and various ehariticm sre 
widely known Ndue . 

Preeldeucy (k>|lege, Calcutta. 
m Sin Indira Devi 
l%oudhuraul. a talented 
artist Particularly Interest 
ed In musk*, sports sod 
rulttiral movements Vice- 
ITesklrnt Bengal Gymkhana, Indian Art 
S^ool, Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School. 
Mymensingh Landhoktere' AsMMdatloo, Indian 
Weight lifUng FederaUoc. All-Bengal Music 
Conimence. Jt Hony Secretary SamrN 
SammBaaee; Member Indian Cmitral Jute 
Committee, Bengal Rice and Paddy Sub- 
committee. mtlsh Indian Aaeoclattott, 
Jadavpur OoOege of Engineering a»d Techno- 
logy, Dtrector-ln-charfe. UlndUrihan Co- 
operative Insuranoe Sodety, Ltd. ; Managing 
IHrector, Gourlpur Induatriea, Ltd., ete. 
Has many Interests and la an aooepted mmter 
of mmte . Is a fteqneni eontrlbutcr to noUtleal 
and musical journals aad author of aeveral 
books on the Land System of Bengsl. 
Hssidmcr: 85. Ballygunge Urenlar Road. 
Cakutta. 



RvasiLL, ooL. sn Auaumin JAstm 
nvttmtaOM. Kt. (1989), CHJA, K.H.8.JRJL. 
MJ>.. 0h.B^. O.P.H.. H.TJL, Pahlk Bmllh 
Oommlarioaer with the Oovenunent of India, 
A 30th Amd, I88i.«. Jsmia WaddoB mtr. 
Mm:MuAmdmn, Bk-Andimrls (fnlw 
abf, Oamfaridfe Univerrity. Behoid of Ihummt 
MadfalBe. UvetpooL MlBtary Smriee^ 

Prof, of Bnlme, MedieBl C 

1911*17; O&selm of PufeRs ] 

19».1A: Royal CtommWfoL „ 

‘ mor. 1939-tt; pufalk 
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tor lidlft,MkMdMlkBdttkiM 1*17 aad IMt. 
Vaiiow MbBootlou mi Ohotanu A Mt mt : 
How Dofiil ood »mU. 


LUSaSLL, Bn ovyatii. K.c.l E (lUT), Xt. 
aUB), ComoMUKtor of tiw Older of Bl 
iotai of JeroMleni (1M7K B.Be., AM 
Inet. C.K., tL lut E. (lading 
dhM Co HimUrion ef of iUUvoT*, Hon 
Col.. N. W. Bly Kegtmeni. Hember of 
tlM Council of SUto. t. of tlie fiev 
John und Mrs BnMeU, Lodiniiuioch. BeoiUad 
b. HHh Jan. 1B87. m Elorenoe Hegglo. 
4. at the InU B«t. Poier and Mn. Anton 
XUsvih. Sootland. Kdws: at Glaefow 
Aeadeaijr and (Jlaafow UalTerattjr; foliated 
B.Se . in 1007. Appointed AMti. Kn^neer, 
Orent Indian Peninaula KaUway. lOil . Awl. 
Baerokary to kha Agent 1020; Iteputy Agent 
Jnnlor 1»SS, Controller of Btoros tm. 
O^Hity Agent Smlor IPBt ; appointed oJIg. 
Agent, Great Indian Pentnanb, Hallvay. 
lOSd, eonllnnad ae Agent 1027 , appointed 
Xanbar Bnfiaaertae. ttaitway Board alnor 
1028, Chief OomnDJadoaerof Battwaya, 1020. 
Praiddeot of the InaUtntlon of Engineere 
(India) 1023*24. Addr«M ; Goearnnent of 
Wia, Simla and in^UG. 


lUTVA(i(7|(. Bamaiui Mmcmniui. JP, 
II.U.S.A. (Lond), Jonmallfit and Tochiiicnl 
Adviaer. ft. 21 January IHdft m. 7th Jan 
1882, Dhnnbhal M Itanajl. Kdmf. Fort 
High School, Bombay Founder and Editor 
of the Indian TextUa Jottmai eincc I8mi 
pMft^fMMM " Ktertrlrlly lu India ” (1012) 
"Bombay IiMlUMtrhm lire I'otUm Mllla" 
(1027) ‘Men and Women of India " (1008), 
etc. Joint Editor. Indutn Mnntn^t Jtivrml 
amd SamUarv Itivord io IWM) Menibei 
of tlie Brat Managing Committee of the 
" Bombay Hauitary Aaaociatloo '* inaugurated 
by HE the Governor In liNM. Nominated 
on the Board of Bandra Hunk'ipality by 
Government for 10i7'102U and Cltainuan of 
the War Publicity Committee for the Bandra 
Hahal in 1018 Author of leveral patented 
Inventioita and director of the Patente Depart* t 
meot of M C. Butnagnr A Co Hiitee 1801) | 
Addrm Perry Croea Boad, Bandra, Bombay 


IABX18, Bao BaSAhPm Set BftdHdVATWao 
V„ Kt. (1026). BJtn C.I.*. *• 1 AprU 1867. 
lAiej lAlwun HB.. KoBmiw ; KlpMiiatone 
ColL, BombM. Ent. Bdnc. Dpt.: bold ofBeea 
of Husur CUtnla and Ch. Bet. Ottoer, 
KoBmpur; Divan. Kothapor State, 1808, 
1026. retired (1028). Boa. Judge of the 
Bupreuae Court of Judleature, XoBiapv. 1021 . 
FeOov of Boyal Soelety of Arte, Aalatie 
Boaibay Br ; Freeldeat of the I 
pMuhayst (Olatikt Loeal Board), 

An Chaomaa of the Boaid of Otreetor. 

Of the Bask of KoUm^ XAd., Chahmaaof 
I of DIreetmre of the Xolh a pur Sugar 
t: MoOmpn , Bhuupart 


UlCHBS. Bib FEBBimto AutXAiwgB, 


“ HyfMMittgh INetikt OaieUaar." Aditmi 
c/o Orlndiajr A Co., Oaloaklu. 


SADIQ Baaau. 8.. DAm Bar^oMiSr. 
Member, ieghl. Aesembly. ladta. IMIMlIi 
1220>S4. Proeldent of lfe«ra, X* Ik 
Shaikh Oulaa Hnaran A CtK, OniMt 
HaaufAotoren. ft. 1888. Bdue. Govt.OBlIeBt^ 
Lahore and Oray'e Inn, Loadou ; PruiMlhl* 
Anjuman l«lamlJ^ Amrltear ; Prurideot, ]Jko> 
rary Club, Amrltear ; l*rmklenl, Ihnitn 
Orphanage, Amrttaar ; taker active luteraetln 
Moakim edueatkm and politieal movtUiautUi 
IWdent. Pttigrib and N. W. F. Piorlnoe Foit 
Ottee and B. IL 8. Aaeodatloo, 102446; 
Praatded over AU*liidla Moaleiu, Xaihnlrt 
Cooferanoe, 1028. For aevcral youra 
Chahnuna, HauHh aad EdueaUoa Comm itft toe 
of Auarltiar Muaidpallty. Adtfrerr ; Amrilaar* 


SAHA, MBOmiAP, D.Se., F.K.8., F.A.B.]I,, 
Haad of Phyala Dap*., Allahabad DaiV. 
6. 1803. JMue. : Dacca aad PrMldiaoy 

Cottage, Culcotta. Lecturer la Phyakaaiid 
ApplUMl Mathemailea, Calcutta Uaiv. 1016 ; 
vOTked at tba Imperial College of Scieaoa, 
London, 1921*22 and in Berlin. Bhaira Prof, 
of Phy«li‘«, Calcutta Uiiiv., 1021 28 ; Prof, 
of PhyHlca, Allahabad Ctilv., 1028*1028, 
fouud«Ml U P Aevdemy of Seleneea aiwi 
elected Flrat Prvakleui, 1031 ; Doan of 
Scieiiee Faculty, AUababad Uolv., (1021-1024) 
Ueittber of Governing Body, Indian Beeearcb 
Fund AawK-iatlou (1030*1033), Member of 
CouncU, Indian luatltute of aclenoe (1981' 
1034) Prealdeoi, Indian Scienee Ooagraaa, 
1084. Prealdent, Natlonnl InatBute ^ 
Sdenoea. India, 1037*1038. Carnedetravelliag 
Fellow. 1030 Founder of a School of BeM^ 
in Ptiyaica at AUababad ; Patlt FrokUMV of 
Phyiilca, ('alotttta Vuiverally (1028) ; Momber 
of the National Planning Coatmlttee, of the 
Indian NntioDal Coagreee. Paftfieefieur ; On 
tlM Foudamental Law of Bleetrle AeMou 
deduced from the Theory of BeHGvtty. J918 , 
On Meaeurement of the PreMure of BnohituMh 
1918; Sekcilve Bndlathm Premure, Xfili ; 
etc. and nuaneroua SclenUSe papera, Eag^, 
Continental and American. Aatliar of a 
Ueatlae on the Theory of BdailvBy , Author 
ofaTreallaeon Modem Phyatoa; a Treatjae 
on Heat: a Janior Text Book of Rent. 
Founder-editor of “ Beionoe and f^uBure*’ 
Addtan: UnlvaraHy CoUege at Seknee, Of, 
Cf^r Circular Bond, Catea^. 


SAILAH A, Hh Bmuumi Baja Baku taftigr 
dmaima hiimd Dfunv Siiwa BMUMni m 
0, It March 1S01, Saeaaadid the OndL 14 4 iIf 
1010. m. Brat to the d. of H-fL MM Mu* 
hacavat of Partabgnrh aad afUrter (Ml 
to tha d. of the Hawat of MgM Odut* 
pur. 7 lU^o College. A|m« Mabile tt 
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AA|UUTVALA, SOIAWI Doeavi, V.L.A.. BJL. | 
l>lr«ctar. T*te Soaa Ltd. b. Mareb 1S79 
______ IN. Mefaerbal, d. ot Ut** 

smgmmmmmmmmrn Dlveoha. 1.M.B • 

oiH' claiuthter Edue, . at 
Mt. Xavier*! Collece 
Clialrman, Bomltay Mill- 
owners* Association, 1024. 
Vioe-Presklent, Indian 
Central Cotton Comniit- 
tee. 1029-30 ami lU30-ai, 
Elected Member. Bom- 
bay JLeftMatlve Council, 
reiirraentlnii Millowncni* 
Association, Bombay 
(Att«. 1084), Now Uirlf. 
iatlve Assembly. PuiAicaltotu : HlMtory of 
MIHowners* Association, Bombay. /fecrrofloN 
Btamp Cotleetina (Member. KojaJ intllaUllc 
Society of Ixmdon) Vl*Af WUHnpdon. 
Roatarv. Cricket Club of India and Hipon. 
AfMrvss ‘ Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

8AKSKNA. Mohan Lal, B So , LL B., Advocate 
b. 2itb October 1890 . Kdue . Church Mlstlou 
High Bfdiool, Lucknow, Canning College. 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha- 
bad. Julited N C (). in 1920 . member, 
Municiual Board. Lucknow. 1023-2& , member, 
U. P. Legislative Council and dilef Whip, 
BwaraJ l*arty, 1924-20, General Beoreiary, 
U. P. Provincial C<»ngreas Committee, 1928 36 . 
memlier, Indian Le^oil\e Asscmlily, 1935, 
President U. IV I'rovlnclal Cougrtst Ct>m- 
miUee, 1938-39 , ia Srlmatl Hltakuntala lK*vt 
Haksena, HA (Cal). Ui-ad Mistr<<ss Arya 
Kanya Malta Yld>alny. OalculU. 12tb Kuv , 
1938. Addrff : Araiuuddaula Park. Lucknow 

flAKBENA, BAMJI RAM. B 8c . MA. LL B . 
Imperial CusUmw Service. Indian Government, 
’Trade Commissioner In Japan since Anrll 
1987. b Jnne 16, 1897, Sultanpur, U P >fd 
Allahaliad Unlversltv Career l*nife««or of 
Keonomlcs, AUahalmd Unlvenlty. 1020-21 . 
Joined liieoiuc-tax Ilepartment, 1022 . Im- 
perial (*ustonis Service, 1923 , Klmt Secretary, 
dmtral Board trf Revenue and Under Secretary 
to the iRvveamment of India, Finance Ilepart- 
ment, 1984 , Oltlcer on Speelai Duty, Finance 
iXtiMMiment. Oovemiiient cd* India. fi>r the 
revlakm of the official pnMication “ Handbook 
of Commercial InfiNrmatiun Pw India, *niin1 1 
Rdithm,** 19W , Htmmtiim . Tennis. brWge 
CM m^mbertkip . German Sports Club, K<d»e . 
India Club, Katie ; and the llrltlsh Association 
of Japan. Add. . Daaka Building. No 1, 
8oie-cW KtU-ku. Osaka, Japan 

IALAB JrNO Bahadhr. Nan ah. b 13 June 
1889. Edne at Niaaiu College . Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. .4ddivsf 
Hyderabad Decean. 

lAMBAMUB’n. TRS Hdn MR B.. aince 15th 
July 1988, was bom on ith March 1888 Wat \ 
liMbmr in Physics on the Mahmaja’s College. 
Viitaiiagaram 1909. Praetlsed pratoskml 

'Of Law fhun 1911 to 1990 and enjoyed a' 
very luoratlve practise Speaker, Madras Le- j 
ghmilve Assembly gave up iaw pracUce to 
N.C.O. Movemcttt. (1921), Genssml 
kw Committee, I N Congrsss | 



P C C 1985, *88 and *37. Worked as Secretary, 
Madras Presldrary Composite ParUamentary 
('iymmlttee. 1986 . organtsed Vedunteer train- 
ing camps as President of the HlndusCan Seva 
l>aJ , PraMent, Bengal Volunteer Conference , 
Member, Congrem Working Committee, 
(1929) . was convicted and imprisoned four 
times in the years, 1921. 1928, 1930 and 1032 
respectively in connection with his pcditical 
mtlvities Klected to the Madras J,eurtsiaUve 
Assembly, (1937) Addreu C'oeonada , Le- 
gislative Assembly Hall, Madras. 

8AMIULLAH Khan, M., DA.. LL.B. 
Advocate Vice- President, Oovernroeat 
Press Employees* Union, (1929-1980) b. 1880. 
m. Miss Irasunnlsa A Jalll Kdue • M A.O 
College, Aligarh Worked on many war com- 
mittees duriim the wsr, 8ecy., Prov. Khiiafst 
Committee, C P. 1080-24. . 8ccy., Anjuman 
High Sdmol, Nagpur (1923), and 1981*82 
a^ its General Secretary 1032-88. Vice- 
President, Nagpur Mnnidpal Committer, 
1921-28 , one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at tis start, was Member, AU- 
Indla Congress OHumlUee and the Central 
Khllaiat Committee from 1921-83; non-co* 
operated from practlee from 1921*23 . a 
memlier of Swaraj party. Member, Legiaia- 
tive Assemldy, 1924-26 Whip ot the Swaraj 
Party la the l^alatlve AMcmbly, 1925, aad 
a Member of tbe Executive OoBamittee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, IRstrlet Bar Assodatloa, 
Nagpur, 1927-82. President, Railway Mall 
Service Assocbvtlon (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
Prealdeot. Nagpur Municipal Committee, 1938 
to 1988. AddTMM . Sadar BaMr. Nagpur. C. P 

SAMPURNANAND, Thr Hon Ml B Rc . 
(ALU) ), L T. (Allp ). Ministi^ of Education 
the IJ P. Government b 1 Jan 1891 . m 
Savitri l>evi , Edve Queen's College, 
Benares . Training Coll^, Allahabad. 
After graduating worked as a teaclier in the 
ITem Malta vklvalaya, llrludaban and the 
Harishciiandra High Hchool, Bciuirce , wvked 
at tbe ]>aiy (Rajkumar) Odlege; Indore, 
1915-18; Headmaster, imngar CoUe«e, 
Bikaner, 1018-21 . Professor, Kashi Vidyaptih 
sinoe 1022 , member A I C C since 1922 
with one break ; 4 Umea 8^., U P Proviadal 
Congress (.‘ommiUee . President, second 
AU-India SoclaUit Conference. Bombay 
PuMvcatiotM Nine booka in Hbtdi on poUtkai 
and historical subjeeta. Address . Secre- 
tariat, Lnekaow, Jalipa Devi. Benares. 

saPKU.Tm Riobt Hon’blb, Sir Trj Bara* 
OCR. MJl . LL.D., K.C.S 1 (1928) P.C.(I984.) 
A. 8 Dee. 1875. Edwe.. A^ OoOmn.Apa. 
Advocate, HhA Court. AOahabadTl^nSM; 
Kember.U.P7Leg.CouneU, 1918-16 ; Member 
Imperial Leg Oauneil. 1916*20; Member, 
Loiitl Soiitbborongh’s Functions Committee. 
1918*1919 , MoRber of Modexate Ltapntetlon 
and appeared as a witness before Lord 8d- 
bome’s Comsslttee in London, 1919 ; Member, 
Afl-lndla OasuBeSB Committee (1906*1917); 
Pttadt , U.P. ToBtkal Oonfe., 1914 : Pret^ 
U.P. Sodal Oonfe. (i9t»; Ftesdt.. U.F. 
LIbemI League, 1918-20; Mow. AHalmImd 
Unlv.. 1910-19W ; Mbmber, Bswtres HlndR 
University Court and SenaW natt Blwdlmte 
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Law Member of the Oov«n)or'Qcficr»r» ' 
KzeoniJvo Conneii, retired (lf22) Member I 
of the Imperial Co^crt'na' In London (11123) . I 
nrcBkled o%er the All-lndta Liberal redem- 
tkm, Poona (1923), Member of the Keforme 
Rnqairy Committer, 1024; Member of the! 
Round Table Confereneeft (1080*1032) andj 
the Joint FarltaroenUry OoramiUee (1983)*, 
PreeWent, Pnlted Pro\lncc» I'nemplovment 
Committee (1034*36) and author of a innnn* 
mental report on the problem of «neniplo>- 
ment FrMteatititn ' t'ontrlbuied Ire 

qnently to the prow on political, •oclal 
and lefal topic** edited iba JUakoM lam 
Jaamat, 1904*1017. AtUnM . 10. Albert 

Road, AHahabad | 

8ARDAR MonoxMirPaLi 8 ram. Kbar DAHAora | 
HASMARAII 8HAH 8)Rl) b lOOH. A, 
deacendant of a noble fanitl) of Kajred*, well i 
known since the relttu of TIMl'K, when one; 
of the ancestors was ralsiHl to Uo> ernomhip ' 
Ibiiinjt the Talpur rcljtn j 
In Bind, his Ktoat-mnd ' 
father Hayed Jlandal ! 
Hhah dUtinitiilshcd him* ' 
self as the most canahie . 
Prime Minister and left 
an Ineffaceable mark 
in history for qualities 
of head awl heart In the 
administration of bis 
portfiiltos HU Ulus* > 
trious fattier Khan 
lUihadur llassanally | 
Hhah. apart from hU being an esteemed cltUen ! 
was H(tvcla| Magistrate Hanlar Mohommedal ] 
Hhah is an cdueat4xl young Zemindar o' 
art be habits lie owns an extewdve agri ' 
cultural estate, where reN enue assessment ! 
bordering upon Ka. 40 000 Is annually I 
ctorged A fresh entrant in the Held ol | 

E illtlcs, an acknowledged "Hardar" of buj 
aj, he follows In the footsteps of Ids fore > 
fatr^ In irtibllr service AtUrw : P.O ' 
Matlari, Hyderabad (Hind.) 

HARKAR. Sir JAirtriiATB. Kt., €.1 E , M A , 
jf^mchand Royehaod Hcnolar 1> Utt, . Hon 
Member of Ro>ai Astatic Soeleiy of Qreat 
Rritaln U923): Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Cumn . CVirr Uemlicr. Italian 
Institute of Mid. and Katr East (Rome), 
Corr Member, R. Hist 8 (London)' 

81r James (Amide’ll Gold Medalist; 
(Ikjro Br. RA8) Vkc-ClianeeUor. ; 
(Uletttla Unirersit), 1920*28, Indian' 

Educational Hervlre (ret) b. 10 l>ocember 
1H70. m KadamUni Chauahtiri JSdur ! 

lYesklcncy CoU., OalentU. I’rofeaaor of. 
Modem Indian History. Hindu UalversH) 
of Benares (1017*19) Sir W Meyer I 
Lectnrer, Madras rnlversRy (I92H). Reader i 
In Indian HUiory, Patna UalversHy (1020*1922 
and 1032). PubiieatvtnM India of 


SARKKR' (THI HoR^BUI ) NaUHI lUHJAk, 
ML.A., Bengal. Flnaiwe Mlnlater, Ooeor** 
ment of Bengal. General Manager («n liatral 
and DIrretor of the Htoduathan Co^Opanillve 
«t ew 


dy. CakMtIa. 

of ttie Bengal 


Inauraaer Soclrt; 
the Presidont 
Chamber of Commeree. 
Comnibisloner of Calcutta 
Port Trust. Mayor of 
tkdeutta, Councillor of 
('alcutta t'orporatkm ; 
Fellow of Calcutta Unlsw- 
slts. PresWent ol the 
Iwlbii Lite Offlrrs' anso* 
rlatlon, awl the Federation 
of Indian rbainlH*rs of 
t'ominerce and Iwluatry, 
member of ♦be Boord of 
Keoiwintc Enquiry, Bengal} 
tunulter of the ( enirni 


KhMomI 




Atuwagwb — HUtistirs, Ti 


Roads'; History of Awramnll 
■ *" “ “ugnal 




and 

. , VoU.. 

Hbhrmjl and HU Tiaaes' Mugi; 
ilott ; 8tndle* in Mughal India . Aneedotes of i 
Atuangarb, Chaltanya: BrwnomiRa of Brl*' 
Mali India. India Ttaroiiidi the Age*: Fall! 
of the Mmtbal fSdftedj 


Anfar MatkaU 


Heoords. Addrtm : narjeallttg. 


iViona Rcsldeney 


the 

Jute Committee, l.x-M.L C. of Bengal; 
formerly tlilef Whip of the Hwaraj Party, 
metulirrul the Bengal i,egislathe Assembly; 
Sceietary. AIMwUa Ctmgrciui KxblbHioii In 
Calnitta. 102H , Kx*Meiuher of the Board of 
Industries, Bengal , Ex-Member of the Central 
('ottoii Cmnmittee, metniwr of the Kxeeutive 
t'ummlttiv of the Frtleratlon of Indian 
niamlMvs of ('ommerre awl Industry , 
tnemiM'r of the KxiH'utKc Committee of tlie 
Kmj^ojers' Feileratlon «»f India. Ka-l’rcsklent 
of tlie Iwliaii Instironce Institute ; President 
of the Indian Fa'iMmiuie tnatltute, Kx 'Member 
of (he ('.eniral Banking Kiiquiry f'ontmltlee 
and Hallway Rctrrwhment Committee, 
mernlver of the Conaultati^r Coromittee of the 
Oovernment of Iwlla for tlto reAlalon of 
Company Law, 1936 , Memiwr of the Board 
of Income Tax Reforeea, Behgui and one 
of Ute nou'Oinrtal Iwlinu Ueiegates to Mie 
Iwlo-Japanese Trails Conference b. IMS ; 
Addr9u “Hanlani,'* 237, Lower Clroolar 
Road, Calcutta 

SAUMA, Hia (Ramaswami) HRINIVAHA, Kt., 
rr 1930 , c I E 1920 , Memljcr of the Legla* 
lathe Asaembly sinre 1920 , ft. IHtK) Edws. , 
Madras, Htarted life as Hub-editor of the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913 , left It to Join aa 
Calcutta ('orrespondent of Associated I^ros* 
of India, 1910, vUJtod Europe, 1910, 1020, 
1929 amt 1034 ; went liai k to India as Asso* 
ciatod PrcM awl Reuter's Correspondent 
in Calcutta, 192u . E<llUrr>lii*Cbief of Bengalee 
and New Empire, and Managing IBrector of 
Llbival Nnwspaiiers, Ltd. . started tlie 
Whip, Calcutta Weekly wdllical newsMper, 
1944 . now Managing K<ltUnr The Wlitp. 
Hmertfdifm I’ennU Addreat 2(h Britkm 
Indian Hlreet, Calcutta , Ihtrgalaya, Tlruvumr, 
8 1 ilaUway, Madras Presidency 

SA8 TRI, Tur RT. Hok. V. ft fteiRimA, 
P.C. 1921 : CM. (1930). ft. ftept. 22. Iftftg. 
Bdue : at Knmbliakonam. fttarted lifu M • 
ftdiool'fflaster ; joined the fteryanta of Jndte 
ftodety In 1907 ; srieeeeded the iRte Mr. O. M* 
Gofchale In ite Presldentehip in 1 91ft : Member, 
Madras LrgMatire Oom^, 1913*10; eteelM 
from Madras PrcaMeacy to Imperlet Ligif, 
Connett, 1910*20 Closeiy asaoelRted wMI) 
Mr. Montagu durhig hU tour la IndlR hi Ittft ; 
Member, Sonth borough Committee ; gRtm wrt* 
denee before Jotot Parlia m w rtar y CmmuHtei 
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on Indian Bcform Bill, 1910; lenred on 
Indian Railwair Oonimlttca ; repreaented 
India at Imperial Conlor., 1921, and at the 
meeting of toe Leagne of Nailona at Geneva 
and the Waahtngton Conloe. on the reduction 
of naval armament duriiw the aame year. 
Appointed Privy CoundllOT and received 
^ freedom of the City (rf London, 1921 , 
nndertook a tour in the Dominiona aa the re 
preaenlaiive of Oovemmcnt of India, 1922; 
elected Memt)er, Council of State, 1021. 
delivered the Kamala Lecturea to the Calcutta 
Cniverilty on the “ Blghta and Dutiea of 
Ii^lan OfUaenahip ** aince miblUhed in book 
form. High Comroiaalonor for India in Bonth 
Africa 1027-29 . Member, Royal Ounmiaaion 
on Labour 1029 AMrtti . Annauuiai 
Uialvendty, Annainala Inagar. 8 India 
HATIS Ohanpra BtKHA, Eai Baradcr, M L C 
A JNov IMHO , non ul Ham Charan Sinha, 
Govfimnieiit Pleader Edur * Pnnilia Zillaii 
Hebooi, lYealdency College, 
Calcutta and UI|»on ('ollcge , 
iohied Bar in 1907 . Memlier, 
Bliiar and Oriaaa J,«glalativr 
Counrll from 1929 , IHatrlrl 
Board. Manbbum from 1924 
ant] Chairman of the aame 
in 1932 VUitor to tlir 
Diatrlrt Jail from 1919 
Municipal Commlaaloner 
frmn 1910 and Cbairman tn 
1024 UewaaHony MagU 
trate, Director, I'entral 
Co-operative Bank and Secretary, Manbhum 
Poatal and K M 8 Union for aevcrai )cari> 
and deoted member by the B AO Council 
to the B If Ry Advisory Committee tn 1933, 
and b actively Intereated In all public move 
mente Made a Rai Bahadur in 1926 Among 
hU chaiitiea are the Hemsugtni hcout Uall, 
built In memory of bb mother, a bathing 

r t In memory of hb father at Purulb 
charitable dianenaary and a primary 
Bchool at hb native dace Femuded the 
Union Club and Proalueut of the Frlcnda 
Bvening aub, in Purulb In 1937 he waa 
ai>poiuted Prmident of the Council by lib 
Bxodlency the Governor trf Bihar to admhibter 
oath and hdding dertiem of Ute cdDee 
bearert. Addr«$t. Purulb, (bota Nagpur, 
Bihar and OrbM. 

SATVAMURTin. 8, BA, BL, ML A. 
Adv’ocatr, Ui^ tXMirt, Madras <t 8onlor 
AdvocaU' Federal Court, India A 19th i 
Auguet 1687 , m 8ri lialaauodar Aminal j 
Only child 8ri Lakahml Edue ' Maharajah’s 
('diege, Pndukotah ; Chrbtian Cdlege and ! 
Ijvvr College. Madras Member. Ma<iras Leg i 
Counrll ( 1928-30) ; AHlerman Corporation of 1 
Madras Deput) Leader, ('uogreaa Party,; 
Went to prbon tvrloe 1931 and 1932 in eoonec. 1 
tion wHh the Civil Dbobedlcnce movements 1 
Member, Indbn Leg. Assembly since 193l> . 
Memiier, Ail-Indb Onngress Committee 
PtMteaHtmf “ Righb of Citizens A4dru$ 

** Bundra Tyagarayanagar, Madras. 
SAUNDERS. MAAOB-OKXMAb. MACAR. C.B . 
D.B.O., Dy. Adiutant-Oeneral. Army Head- 
Quarters. A. 9 Nov. 1B84. m. Marjery. d of 
KmmIs fiaeon. Bdm.: Malveni Oullece 
RJLAh Wmiwloh. LtwtU» Boyd FtoU 


Artilbry, 1903 ; Lkmt- Indbrn Army, 1907 ; 
Cape., 1912: Major, 1918; Bt..Lbiit.4?ol., 
1919; Col. 1928, in Indb till 1911. exeepi lor 
a year In Russia , 8tafl Capt.,2nd Royal Nava, 
firi^idtf. 1914, operatloDS In fidgium and 
liege of Antwerp, Operations In QslUpott 
191S. from 1st landing to evaouatloB : QJ6.0. 
g in Egypt to March 1918 ; Bri^MaJor. Baatem 
Persbn Field Force to April 1917; opera* 
tloni In MompoUmta, igi7*16; QB.O. 
2 and lutellifejtcc OfBosr with Mdor-Geni. 
Dunstenrilie's Mbskm throi^ N. W. Perda 
to the Caucasus. 1918; Q.8.O. 1. Caueasns 
Beeiioo, O.H.Q. Brltbh Bakmlka Fores, 1919 
(wouitded, dwpstehes gve times, D.B.O 
m,-U.-Col ). P.8C. Csmberby, 1920; 

Militsry Attache, Teheran. Pends, 1921-24. 

Army Headquarters 1924*29, 
D M O , 1930 ; Comdr Wano Bdc , 1981-34, 
Comdr Delhi Independent Bdc . 1934-39, 
A D.C toHM the King. 1932-35 Addre$$ . 
Army Ucodquarters, Indb. 

SAVED MOHAMAD, SillinZADA BtR, MKIIR 
Mil Alt Nawau , Member, Council of Bute 
Elected Member of the I^njsb Legi»btive 
Council at the age of 25 , elected twice as 
member of the Council ol Bute ; A ddegate 
to the Round Table Conference Adiftu 
Jsbl, Pur Bharif, Jhdum Dbtrict. Punjab. 

btHOFIKLD. Atnup, BBC (Ecoo); Hb 
Majest}'» Trade Commiwloner, CaleutU A. 
1MM9 m Glad)s Eleanor, d at A H Hswkes 
Itlirton-oii-Tn'nt Edtte Manrbestcr Bchool 
of ComnKTce, and University of London. In 
busltrss in Mancliester, 1909 12 , Lecturer In 
Kconomk-s, London County CoudcH, 1912-14 , 
aorved with British ExpedHtonary Force, 
1915-16, Ledurcr in Economics, etc to Ban- 
kers* Institute, 1919-20, appointed to InUnd 
Revenue Deiwrtuirnt, Lo^on, 1921-28 and 
Department of Overseas Trade. 1023-1930 
Pwh/tfaium* ” lU}utlDe of Commerce ” and 
" Commerebl Practice". Addrf*t : Bengal 
Club, CakutU. 

SCOTT, JoBK OoRDOR Cakkror, M A. (Cantab ) 
Medbrval and Modem Languages Tripol 
(1911); Prloelpai. rrinet of Wales’s Royal 
IndbA llUlUry College, Dehra Dun. A 
14 Mbich 1666 m. to Andrey, yonngeet 
d otOnltlMl J- Scully. Bdme: Marlborough 
Consfi^ bid Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
AppobM to U»a Chief’s CoUbie Branch ol 
the Indbb Bduentional flenrlee In 1912, 
Asebtani Master. Daly College, Indore, 1912 . 
Principal, I^nce of Wales’s Royal Indbus MIU- 
tary College. October 1921 . Addm$ : Ptinee 
of Wales’s R.LM. College, l>etomlMM» U.P. 

BLN, JmRMunan. ILA.. 

Kmeritna Beidor Profeater ol 
CML, ataee 1908 to 1935. *. 

Edme: Htoilti Bdu; Prasidener 
Coil, and Bo. Aaaoe., CMotoU T 
Elamentary Wava Theasy of 
other onaR Addtmt 

atrCollegr,tal9to. 74/1/1* AmlMtut Bboet, 
Oaloutta. 
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IX, SmuAR 1) K., M.Ao hVl. (Uxttu)., 
LL B (I>utdia>, Itnr-afc-LAvr b Suth of July I 
1RV7 At ShiUoutt (AuAin) Son of Mr B N i 

Sen,lAt« Klnnnce lIlnlMier 

And ('hihf BviTviMry, Xa- 
bha State m Binne, dr of, 
LUe \rthtir Uidkm, 
Mr’m)>cr of tb« London , 
Stork KxrhAOgr <• At 
tho I'orman t'hrii^tion 

t ollrcr, ]^bi>rr , Uriel i 
t’ o 1 1 c S 0 , Oxford,; 
t nlvrmlty of Loiidou. 

'iiid (iray’» Inn, l^inlon , 
,t| A in KiicIIaIi. and 
F> ojiotnk I ulvr riklt J of 
the IMininb stood Hrht In tho M A ‘ 
Examination In Knttiith with FI rat j 
OlAi* Benxll IblH*t)«on Frixrman, Punjab. 

UnlTeralty, 1921 The flrat Indinn to, 
obtain Fir»t f'UaM Homiura In ],ao , 

at Oxford benior l^rofriMur of hngilah,| 
1) A V tViIleRe. l,Ahorr Spaclal 

Kdumtion OfUrcr. Xablia State, 1921 L«t:al 
Adviatr. Ilia liittlmcaa' f^o^crn^lcnt, J’NttaiaJ 
1928 Legal Ad'lmr to tho Brlegatlon of, 
the rhamlH^r of I'rlnrea In England, 1927 , 
Oil deputation to the Hnerlal Organization ; 
Chamitrr of lyinrca, Brihl, 1927-28 Legal 
Remembrani'cr and Serretary, Law Depart ! 
mcni. Patiala State, D»28 Foreign Minl«ter,i 
Patiala, 1929-92 < hb'f Mliiiater, Mnndl 

State. 1933 Spwiai Ilenreerntatl^e of the* 
Chamber of Prljtires In England, 1934.' 
Ad\iiM'rto the Chamber of I’rliueaUi tinglnnd, i 
1935 . 193(1 and 1937 A ilhor />f'*‘ fhe ludtani 
,StateA Iheir SUtua, KitAO alid Obllga- 1 
tiona*' (Sweet and llaxweU, London) I 
Addrett Maud! Stale. I 

BTALVAT). SiaCHlHASbALlllRlur.. K.C.I R 

i l(l24) LL.D. Adiocato, iflgh Cotirr, Ikinibai ' 
July 1880. m. Krialinagatrl, d.of NurUieram | 
Ritghnatbdaa, Oo\'t. Pleader, Ahmcdahad | 
gdue.: Klphlnatooe CoUcge, Ikiioba} ! 
Pkiadrr, HIkIi Court. Bombay , Admitted aa| 
Advoeate. Hlttb Court , Mamlxrr, SouthbnroiiRb j 
llcforma (kimmlttce. 1918, Ibmtar, Uonter,' 
Commlttae, 1919 , AddUkuial Judge. Bombay i 
High Court, 1929 . Member, Kxertitlve Coimrii' 
of Ooi'arrior Bombay. Jan 1921 to J one 
r,»23; and Vlce-Chanodlof, Bombay Unl-i 
vendty, 1917-1029. Addreaa; SetalTad Road. | 
Malabar tlill, Bombay. | 

‘lETJII, RjUa Bisiii»nwAk Batal Rai! 
BABAbrit, BSr, M L,C , PCS (Loodini). > 
M B A 5 ( Loud ) , Taln<idar of Muizuddinpur < 
jSehic at Canuing CoUege, Lurkuow ! 
Member of Uic Board of High Ikliool and! 
Intermediate Kdttcatlon, C P , Member of j 
the Court of Lueknow Cuiveralty , Member j 
<d t^ managing body of Colvin Taluqdara'j 
Sciiocd, Lucknow , Member of the Board of ? 
Agriculture. V P . Member of U P. CatUe- 
breeding (ommlttee. Member of C Pi 
Agricultural Reaeareh Coromltteet. Member* 
or Ibe Court of Mards Advlaary CommlUee.i 
gltaimr , Mranber of U P LeglrfatWe t-ouncU , , 
M^berofC P Finance Coauntttee, 1928-29 , ; 
Member of U. P. Stmao Committee , Beleieate , 
to Uie IndiaQ Round Talde Conference tnj 
Laodon. Preek ie nt of the AU-lmHaj 
Sahattrtya Coofetenoe at Lahore, Hony.j 
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Special Magbctrate. Have evhleore tmion 
Uie Indian Taxatkm RtHtulry tyunmlttee in 
1925 Addrtwi: Kotra, ilkawn Blatalot 
Sitapur, Oudh. 

SKTHI. Rtn Lai,. Rvt BAHADru, M »c, (Punjab) 
1917, B8c Aprleulture {Kdlnburgh) ^21. 
Selected 1 A S In Beccmlier 1921 Azalztont 
Agrieuiturat Expert, linporlal ('ouuoU of 
Agricultural lUwcareh, ImiierUI SecroUrlat. 
New JKJhl A mh Aitrlf 1894 AVuc ; at 
(Jovenmient College, loihore, and Pnlvwdlty 
of Frflinburgi) Kc^juimik Botantat to Oovem- 
ment. C P, from 1922-38. Stv^retary Advbwr 
Ui Sir Jidin Rutmeli. 1938-37 ; Amb^nt Agri- 
cultural Kxiwrt, IiuiMfial Cuumli of Agrl- 
rultural Iteeeaith, 1937 onwanla. Awarded 
title of lui ItahiMiur. J line lt>il7 i'ubtifutitma: 
alKiut a dozet nelnilinc itajM'ra (»n different 
MtiH-iie <i| rice and HUgarmne cuHlvallon In 
tlu' tip .tdufmi#. AaalatanC Agriculturaf 
Lx|M‘rt, Intitcrial Coum II of Agrknttiurat 
lU'tM'nrib. liii{icrlat Secretariat, New iKiIhl. 

Lal, lit Hon SIR, M A. (IXiiiJab), 
1893, HA llonoutH (Oxiortil, IM9N , 11. C L. 
Hon (Oxford) 1899, Hou LL D (Punjab), 
JbjHicn Snitakrit Siholai, (Oxford), iS9o, 
Arden Ijaw tbholar (Orav’a Inn) 1899; 
Honountnian of t'onnrll of i,egAt fcaliuatlon, 
1899, H|»eclal Pitsoinan In (‘ouHlItiitloua, 
Jj*w, 1899 ; Appointed Mcmt>er of Uie l*rlvy 
( ounell, 1934 . Uealgned 19.19 h May 187L 
Kduc at (lovt College, laihore, llntllol 
t ollege, Oxford Practhuvl at Um) liar 1899- 
1913 Odg Judge. Punjab ( hlef Court. 1913 
and 1914, }*eriuflnent Judge, 1917, Judge 
High Court, Lahore. 1919 , Flmt IndluD to im 
ap|Kjitite<l {leriiianent dilef Juatlec, May, 
1920 1934 Kleeted by Punjab Cnivoralty to 
the lA)g i ounell In 1910 and 1913 Felhiw 
and Syndli Punjab Cnlveralty, Bean, Iaw 
Fh< ulty. Hem her If the llon’ble Srrcl^y of 
Oray’H Jnii Ja*4turea on 

Private Internathmal Law , (;ominontarlw 
im the Punjab Aikiiatkm of Land Ant and 
puiijalr Pre-emption Act, etc Addfwt . 
Dihorc 

HllAHAli UB BIN, TitK HoN'llbK KMAM 
liAHAlX K, SIK CHAi iiHAKJ, Kt. (1930), BA., 
LL H., Advotortc, High Court, Speaker, Puutab 
lavriatative iXMiiicU . Fournier aud Proprlntor, 

‘ ludian t^aoeii.” and ‘'Criminal Law Journal" . 
Member, Ix^gliilatlve Aaoemldy, for 3 year*; 
I*r«vitdent, Municipal Couirnlttw, Ijatnire, for 
4 yeara and eiected PrMldent, l*uojab 
la^Mative Council; re-el4>eted Preaktmt, 
Punjab laiglitlative Council, In January 1927. 
Mh€ Uoverament Colirge and Jtaw Cedtoge. 
Lahore Started Crliiitnal Law JouitMl of 
India In 1904 and Indian CaMw in 1909 Waa 
Anri elected inenilM*f, lAdiore MoaVdpal 
C^unmlttae, In 1913, Prmidetit, of thu 
CorporaUon In llR^ KlectiMl member. 
IMinjab LegbOatlve Counrll , rendeeted 
Prealdent. Labore, Municipal Commtttae, 
1924 f*ubtiattwHM The <'rtmlna} Law 
Journal cd India; Indian Caae and two 
i'ttiijabi p<ema. AddrtM , " A Mnmtaa/' 

3, Durand Road, Lahore. 

SHAAPVRA, Raja Djhxaj Umaid Atmjf, 

Raja BAiuin of. A. llmeb 1878. * ‘ 

ed 

fUttl. 


to 00 di in 1932, Fbnaaaent Migib 9 
11. Jddms: 
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aflAlKH, MAnMOOj> HiSAir Kha> UjUI, Khak < Htetory of UrM Vaior (8apUtru*hl-l^ 
Uakauuk, liMidlord, Hsftlatrate, Ifairh, Dbit Author of bookMa “YittrwMSsr Ktnfldoii 

Fata*, Bihar a»d Orlwta, b 18tt5 m author of "Kiudata *’ and “ I^dmAkargal 

Mtuiafnmat Bib) Mariatu-un-Nliian, Bdtsf AMnms . Haverf. Ohanrar DIst. 
at mao. AIlKarh, I P jj q p ^ (Loud.). Metnl 

B F M r and • PATRA ' (London). Ce 


tnialnnan of thr Barb MuniclpaUty for thrfe ' 
yeara and tTialrnum of tl>p 1/xal Ikiard for J 
three yearn, He<Tet.ir} of tlie f entm) (o i 
operative Bank, Bari) , Director of the 
l^vinclal ('o*<>iM'tnti\e Bank, Blluir and i 
Oriima , Menii*er of tin' Patna J»l»tr)ct Board , | 
Member, lyeKialntlvr AMneniitly and liepntj j 
lyeadcr of Opposition Party I'amily enjoy hi 
the hereditary title of *' Khan '* from the time , 
of Hliaii Alam 11, MokIiuI Emperor, and 
had Imeu ftrante^l conHiderable UtHieti j 
rmpertiea wiUi lO.tKK) <a\alr> and infantry ! 
The late Ahmad All Kliau, lil» ureat fireal- } 
Krandfatlier, waM tite ( oniiiutnder in ( iilef to i 
the Mov:hul Kni|*eror BciddcH otlier amcHtorn ( 
were MlnlHtera in tl«e Mojiliul ('<mrt and j 
Oovernur of Bihar Unrinu Mouiiui Emperor 'hi 
time Klinn .Hahi)> ()U24), Kimn Bahadur i 
(IbSI) Addrenn Mahniooti (harden, liarh, { 
ilUtrkt Patna, Bitiar aiKl Oriiusa 

8HAKKAU Bar, Uattiamoadi. B A , C.l E , 1 
(IttSl) ; b. 2U bofytoraber 1887. w Uma Ba) | 
J^ue Uu\«rumont (XdleKo* Mamtalure and i 
PreaJdcney Collejm, Madras. Superintendent, | 
(lo^ernment of India, klnaure Department i 
1022-24 . Indiau Audit and Arcounts Service j 
1024 , AmUI. Hoexctary, Government of i 
India, Finance Dciwriinont, 1024, Under- 1 
Hceretary, 1022* , IMputj iwcrotary, 1026.1 
Budtfet ORlcnr. 1026-31 , Meiiibcir, LeydaiaUvc 
AMwnihly, 1027. 1930 ‘uid 1031 . Dy Control- 1 
ler of the Cumnrey, Bominy , 1031 , Controller 
of the Currettr\, lOS.'i , Kecretarv, Hamawai 
Oo-operatlve HouMlm; Society Ltd , Bomttay , 
lOl&'lO , President, Kanara Sarasnat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 10-)1'32 , President, Maha 
aabha of Chltrapur Haraswata, 1032 
President, Kamatak AsKKiatlon. IhmtlNiv. 
1037-38 , President. lk>uii>ay liomu*opaUiir 
Medkal Aswh iathni, 1037-38 /VMinrftona 
liHlIan Tlunitflit in biielJe\ and Tcnnywitn . 
Tales frtnn Stadety J Tire Cbltrapiu hamawnt 
lllrtHtory, 1033 Ad<lre«* 2, Laburumn 
liuad, Bombay 



8 II A K K A B 8 11 A B T R I, NAR^eiKHimAarMi 
FA5Pcr JoTiRMARTtKP, " llaivgnamak- ! 
talankar"; Pre.-«hlent, Sana tan Maha Maudai., 

(May 1934) : A»tronouier, Astrologer aiul ' 

Undlord K to Dec. 1884. la. Auimpmalni.i ^.H^^gXlU. PBAmu DCTT, Ph.D (Kid), B 8c 

Wtt Hum (Oxon), Mjt BT Hon M.O.L 


Press Technolofty (London), Supeiintendei 
Stationery and Printing Department, HoU 
Govt . Indore $ of Uto 
Pandit Hhainbbnlal Sharma, 

Prof . Daly College, Indore 
b lOtil Kdur at the Ajmer 
High Hrhool A P M V 
College. Brlndaban, m 8h 
SaraHwati l>evi, 1021 En- 
tered in life as More-keeper 
and sperlulUed in flie art of 
printing , Superintendent, 

** The Indian Dally Tele- 
graph, " 1021-1024 , Man- 
ager, " The Inde|M«ndeDre 
and the Indian Prince," 1023-24, Supe 
Intendeut, Stationery A Printing Deiuwtnieu 
Indore, since 1024 , Ex-Oflicto huperintendon 
* The Government Central Book Depot", aim 
1086; Secretary, ‘ The Ail- India Ahilyotaai 
Committee", since 1023 , Swy , The Ahllyo 
sava Statue Comniittoe, Indore , Municim 
CounrllJor. Indore City, slmo 1037 Awardc 
title of Sahil^a Maniahi by Jagat Guru, 1937 
tniairman, The Ary a HamaJ Gcdden Jublh 
Cdebrailous, Indore, 1038 , Member, Boat 
of " The Tnisteea for the ImprovemenU t 
the City of Indore." lOSO Abo aaaocUte 
with various public institutions and Sodetlw 
Address . Indore, C 1. 

nHABMA, Pandit Ptark Lai, M A , LL B 
M L A , cx-Minbter for iiducaikm, U,I 
b Feb 1873, Educ Meornt School* 
Agra Cy)Uegc and Meerut (k>llege. Tool 
M A degree as a private candidate whil 
serving as Bender to the Sesaloos diidg 
of Meerut In 1898. Joined the Mecru 
Bar in 1910 and took LL.B. degro 
soon after Non-ro-oijcratcd in 1020 , rc 
Joined the profession in 102&-26, has ben 
assoiiated with Congress actl^ltle* since 1005 
worked as Secretary, Provincial CoDgrea 
Committee, for a number of years durint 
N C U Movement ; was elected as a Membci 
of ttie Lcgblativo Assembly, U.P., 1037 
Bosigited MinbUmhip In March 1038 
Address Tilak Hood, Meerut. 


d. of Vedamurti ClK'4idnim.sdixlt of Laxmesh 
war. JEdwe. ; Hoaarittl, tximpUer of tho 
Annual Indian tbieodar known as *' Hos 
srItM Pimchang": PaUbherof the annual < 
gmeial predlcMons. FwMsrafteas ' Annual • 
Indian Caleodar: Bhamlnl-Dtpika in' 
Sanskrit <atre«tU« on Astrology); Kala 
olMndrika in Sanskrit, Banhita ^ak-Sara' 
(a treatise on Astrology) vltli Commentary ^ 
la Marathi ; Dalvanja Batnakar tn Sanskrit \ 
(a treaUee on Aatralogy) ; Qriha Ratna Mala 
in Sanskrit (a treatise oa Astronomy), snd 
Itooklets regarding the adminbtratii^ of 
H K. Lord Unllth^w, Vieeroyof India 
and Uvoiot Pant liale*Knndrl MaharaJ of 
BalgMitt. and Shreemat Faramahansa 
Vaandovanand Saraasratl (Temh« Maharai) i 
Ttie llisbuqr of CaaofMM (AgaatyJ in Bagliiik ‘ 


(Punjab). Mdyasagar (Calaitta) . Shasira 
VachasuaU (NaadU), IKS. Prinrlp^, 
BaJ^bi College, 1933-87; Son. Prof, of 
Mental and Moral Phil. In Prcaldencv Coll , 
Calcutta, since 1012 ; Frlndpal, Hooi^y 
Govt. College, 1027. b 20 June, 1«S 
Kduc. . Cttlvcrsttlm of Lahore. Oxford, Kid 
Bonn and Parb. I>cl. to and Sectional Pres 
at 4th lut. Cc^em of reUoaofdiy bdd at 
Bologna, 1011. Invited |o lectore in 
Vaiverstiice of Genev'a, Fkaeace and Rome. 
1013-14. Vkdted Ute V S.A. and Canada la 
1920-22 and invited to addr«M the Cnivetdifes 
of Harvard, Camell, Prlnoeton, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invtted as Seettonai 
Prmldent at 6th Intcnatloiwl Oongraas of 
liiBasophy, Kajdcs, 1924. 
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of tocterw balore Ihe t»tv«nti]r of €k««T»! 
Uy tpeoUl tavlUttoa la Jaaaary 10S6. 1 
Fu hitta t% oi u : Several worln aad arUdai oo ; 
phlkMophlcal, nlucsatlooal, Uimry, rt^Uitlous 
aad aoclal «ubject«. Addnn . lUiaratl* 
BbawMi, 3. Multaa Boad, Lahore 

SHEIKH, IfABAMAhBHAl, C I K (1031) ICapai 
W-Uauam Amu. b. ISth Octohor 1001 
FlratCSaas Amirof the Junacadh State, boldtaMI 
a hereditary Ja^r Edme . at the Kayo OuUe^ ' 
Ajoier ; rtilted IhigUnd in 1013-1014 with Uls , 
Huhaeae the Nawab Saheh Entered Jana- ' 
yadh State Service in 1 090 aa HlUtary Secretary 
U> Hla Hlfduieaa the Nawab Saheb aiM ! 
ittbseqiicQtly waa apttolnteU Private Secretary j 
to HI* Hlidineas. am then Hoxur Secretary , ; 
Dewan, Junaawih State, 10£$-1032 EeilMl 
from Junaftadh State Service in February 1033 > 
AddnM . Agatrai, ria Keahod, Junagadh 
State. 

SHEPPARD, Savuol Towxrkxp, lamdon* 
Coireapondent of 7'A* Ti«a*« of India b \ 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edm.: UradOeld and 
Trinity Cbll . Oxford, m. 1081, Anue. d. nf the 
lateJ. U carpenter (died 1034). Joined the' 
ttaff of Tkt Timi* (London) a< S^urivUiry to ' 
the Editor in 1002, Aaalutant Editor. Tk $ , 
Tim*$ a/iwNa,10U7'1023. K<lltor, i033-1032: , 
Temporary Cajtt In tlio Army, 1 017-1 8. em- 
ployed on the aUi! of Bombay Brittade. , 
Correawindlnx Memt)er, Indian HUiorlcaJi 
Ueoofd* CummlKudun. PuUteafloM* Conirl-' 
bated to Tko Ttm*$ Bialory of tbo War In ! 
Sontli Africa, **The Bycuiia t^lub a Ulatury**, t 
“ Bombay ’J'tace-naniiMi and Street- natu ta,* ! 
"A History of the B«tml>^ Volunteer i 
RlOea '' and " Boiul»ai *' pAffted " iknuliay 
in till* day# of Queen Aunc *' fPr the Hakluyt! 
Society AddrfM Thr Jtmf* of iwdto. | 
SalUbury Square, llwd, Stnt*t, ixmdon, I 
KC 4 ' 

SHIB SmunuanwAB Bat, KervAm, UA.j 
M.L A . b. 4tb Deoember 1887, as. to 
Annapurna Devi. d. of Eal 8 N. ICaJumdar 
Bahadur <d Bhagalpur. Edac. Oentral Hindu i 
CoUese. Benares aad graduated from tliol 
University of Allahabad. Is the eldeet *. of 
Raja Sad Sbekhareswar lUv Baiiadur of’ 
Tahlrpor, Bengal, elected member of Rajshabi < 
Diitrm Board (181&), elected membm, , 
Bengal Legl*. Oooncll (1016) by the Land- ! 
hokten of ftalahaiii Division ; re-elected to j 
OonnoU by tfae same body in 1030, 1083 and i 
loss. Elected to tbe Assembly, losg i 
Appointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
lAVlslatlve OouacU In 1024 and beoasM | 
ita first eleoted President In 102&. Hasj 
served on numerous official Committee, t 
and baa been Vloe-Prcsldettt of the British, 
Indian Asaodatlon, and President, Bengal ; 
Hindu Conference Minister. Oovemmeot of 
Bengal, 1030 JUfdrcss. P. O. Pahlrw, | 
Dtotrlri Raisbahl , 

SBHUDY. QaoMB AuaABDXB. C I.B. (lost). 
King** FbUce Medal (1022) ; Inspeelor-Qemt 
o( Piovlnee at Bombay, Fboaa. b. 7th i 

Manhlfififi. rn.to Mabel Catherine, dlof Bo bi. 
fiter^ J.P.. BamhIB, Dondee. Educ : Cam- 
beBOoll^. Bettast, Ireiaad. Joined Indian 
Phifee In lOOfi as Aset, fiaperlntcndent of 
Met, piroinoied IHdtkb fittfcrintciMievt oli 


PoBee, lOlfi, Dr^ty Inspeetor-OeMial nl 
Police In 1023, aud Iiitpoclor Oeaeral of 
i^olice. 1035. Jddtast Poona. 

SIIIRNAME, Db Tokabam Oopal B.Af. 
(lk*m). PhD. (Walm). F8.S (Lond ). eH 
Kcon S (Lond.) Marketing Officer, Covem* 
meat of India, Ddhl. 6. November 12, 1800, 
m to Shantabat, <f ofO. S Darekarnf Poona. 
Edur. at iHwna, Aberystwyth (Wales) and 
London Denmnstrabir and lAxdurer In 
Agrkttitural Kconomke, Agrkndtural CoUege. 
Poona (1025-80) ; sent on wudy leave by the 
llovt of BomlNiy to England fbr advanced 
stmihe (tOSO-32) . attached U» work with the 
Indian lYade l\mimisskuicr. Iiondun, (1032); 
}*rorr«iior of Agricitltuinl Economics. Agrtcul- 
titral Coltege, Poona, from Dct. 1032 . on 
detmtattou bk the Oovt. at India as Marketing 
Otheer fttkm Feb. 1035 ; travelled wkhdy la 
Kunnie and tdl Provinoee and States in India, 
Burtiia and BaluohlstAn studying agricultural, 
tiocial, economic, islucatlotwd ai^ marketing 
conditions (?orreepondeot for Indls, Interna* 
thmal tvmferencfi of AgrI. Kt'otukiulsta (1032* 
34) . organised tbe Indian Society of Agrlcul* 
turn) Kxconomlcs sail its Arid Secretary 
(1030), Hecrt'lary, Btimliay Fruit and Vege- 
table Markrilnu i'onintlUee (1034) , Exa* 
mliKV In Bomlksy University f»ir B Ag, 
n He (Agri ) and M.t'otii Hecreturv, Dwean 
Manttha i'Mucation AwMS'lntion, INsma (1027- 
34); t'liiUrnmn. Hlirl Hhlvall Marattui SiMklety, 
P«M>na (1034-45), Menilier of tbe Executive 
aiKl UursI Pirflft P^>mtiiilt«H>s of the l>e<caa 
Agrlcuitural ApHM>r|Atloo, Pivuta. 1034-35) 
Marketing of Mtntc of tlie agri* 
ruttural produeta ex)M>it«<l from Ikmibay 
to the ruitod Kliigiiom, Studb'S to the cost 
«»f pnKtuctkm of crops In the Ikimbay Deccan : 
several )»a|>crs on nmrkctlitg. fluamdal atia 
social analysis of farming, ccmI id prrMiurtiou 
of cnqis, etc AddreoK , Markeiiog Otticer 
DW Si'crctorlat, DHIil 

8BROP7, baosaubd CnoviLAl Mfmub, B.A. 
Late Dewan, Balkot State. Bom on 22iid 
November 1871. hu was educated at finiwt, 
Bombay, Nadlad, Abmeda* 
bad ami Bhavnagar 
passed Matrlc, 1H87 B A , 

1801. He started fife as a 
tcaclmr In Wadhwan High 
School, 1802 and served for 
15 years. He was then ap- 
pointed Educational Snp- 
erlntendeDt, Dbrangadhra 
State, 1007. Head Mkister 
of Alfred High School. Raj- 
kot and Educational 
Inspector. Rajkot State, in 
1011. Appointed Gsneral Karfahari, Raliuii 
State, In 1010 and Chief Karbharl, Rajkot 
fkate. 1021 Accompanied the lata Thakor 
fiabeb of Rajkot to England in 1024 and 
had ttie honour of bring presented to H, M* 
tbe laic King Emperor on the occasion of a 
levee at St. James' palaeo. Retired from Bal« 
kot State service, 1081. The Western Indin 
States Agency oonlerzrd upon him the amr aw 
of a Bench Jfoglstrate (1st Cfauw) in laifc^ 
GivU Stetkm. Created Bao Saheb, iHt, 
Appeinted Dewan, Vhrtabfarb State, Sg|* 
putana, on fiOtti Mfircb im. ReMfWd 
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Dswtttiihip of PftrUl)garh on 21it Aogmt 
19S7. Appointnd Dewan, KntUin Steter^D- 
iral India, on tStb BeptrmberlMT. Perma^ 
nnu Addre $* : Civil Sutkm, Bnlkot. Knthia' 
war. PrtuftU Addnut Kntlum, CnntrnI IndU 

SHUJAUDDIN, KHALAm, MA (Pun)nb). 
B.A . LLB. (Cambridn ), LL D. (Dublin). 
Bnrr»rer-ni-Lair (Lincoln'a lun) b. 2T Sept 
1887. Hon. Prof,Kng)t»h literature, lak* 
mla Coll , Lnhore, 100ft>10o8 ; Lecturer, Cnl 


irtileb elected him u Its Cliatnnan; tn 
connected with Uie Boards of 11 Companiei 
Revenue Member, Punjab Oovt , 1829, ff 
S months and permanent Ke\ei)ua Member i 
1984), Actlnn Oovemor of the Punjab. Jul 
to October, 1932 and ISth Pehniary to 9t 
June, 1934 , Deputy Oowmor, Reserve Ban 
of IndU. 1935 , Revenue Member, Punjai 
Government, 1988 Addm** Wah PG 
(District Campliellpur), 1, Zafar Ali Rood 
l.ahore 


SIKKIM, Maharaja OP, H H Maharaja 8ii 


Fellow, Punkb Univ , since 1017 , Member 
of the Syndicate of tbe UnIv. since 1921 , 
Bon. Secretary. Islamla Collette, Lahore, 
Founder and Kon. Secv Punjab Muslim 
Kdncational Conference. Lsttorc, since 1922 . 
Member of Council AlMndis Muslim League , 
Municipal ComrolMloner liahore, 1927-1980, 


Tashi NaHOYAL, K.C8I (1930), KCIK 
(1928). 6. 26 Oct 1898, s of late Halm raji 

Sir Thutob Naingyal, K C 1 £ of Sikkim m 
grand daughter of lA>nchru Sliolkliaug(Rcgeiil 
of Tibet) Kdue Mayo College, Ajmer , St 
Uml’s School, Darjeeling Address Tlu 
Palate Gangtok, Sikkim, 


Member. Bar Council, High Court. Laliore.j n. 4 nHnnta Vunifuta* 

Member of the Court of Muslim Univ . Aligarh . **?*®^l ? jifif 

Chairman, Reception Committee of ttie Jsg‘rd»r Fdiic^ovOTmont ^ lege, J^ 
Aii.rn.iu Vuaiim £<1 bnipore. Hss been Hon Magic., First 


Chairman, Reception Committee of Uti* 
Ail'India Muslim Kduratlonal Onferenee 
1981 , appeared before tbe Parliamentary 
Joint Select Coinmitict' in l/mdon on behalf 
of the AU-Indla Muslim Conference, 1088 , 
awarded Jubilee Modal, 1935 , Member. 
Council of I^aw Reporting, High Court, 
Lahore Pubt%tatiotui PubUslied a ('om- 
mentarv on tiie Punjab Relief of Ind(>btedneHs 
Act, 10^4 Address 3, Begum Road. Lahore 

SUUKLA, The Hos'ri.k Pasiht lltVisiiwktR 
B A , LL B i'rlme Minister, C P tloNtTunieiit 
b 1870 m bi Shriiiiaii Bliawaiil Bai Hdur 
at Kagpur Hlslop (Ndloge and Jubhul))ore 
Law Hcteml Head Muster, Khulnigarli High 
Srliotd lor 3 yt'ars JuIntHl Bar in 1910 
Was arresGtl as a nou-eo-oiN'rator in 1921 but 
released due to iMipular utuunt^Al Hetiteuied 
to 2 years' iiiipristuuiient in 1930, bi 2} yean< 
imprisonment and fine JU .'MK) in lo.’tJ 
I*riirtlee lleeure cnneelle«l by Go\ «>niiiieiit 
in 1932 but restored iu 193.'» Kub-n^d J,4ttls 
latite Counell, 1»23 as nuiulier, .SwuraJ l*art\ 
Chairman. Distriit Counell, Uatpiir. from 1920 
MUiUter lor hdueuthm, Jul^ 1937 and sism 
sored \ld>a Maiidir seheine Prime Mlniater 
ftfom Auguat 1938 Addrrt* Sixreiarlat, 
Hagpur. 

BSrUTTLBWOBTH, GRAnAH D t n k i s o M, 
sanior Partner. Croft A Forbos, Exchange 
Btokers. Bombay. A 17 June IS89 m Margaret 
KOen Anderson (15 Msreb 1917) Edite 
81. Lawrence OoUoge, Ramsgate, and Itojal 
Military Ooilegc, Sandhurst Commissioned 

SIKANDBR HrAT>KHAS. TiiR Hos Major. 

amnAA ail, k.b r , k b (i98a) , m b k 

prime Minlater of Ute ihtnkb, (1987) 
h <m 5th June, 1892. Bdue. ; M A U College, 
AUgarh, and Cnlverslty College, IahkIou 
D aring War was Kecntiiilng Offloer 
Oominttslon in 8-67th Poniabls (now l/2nd 
Panjablsj : served on N W F end the 8rd 
Algikn war. Appointed to Brigade Head- 


Jauirdar Educ > Oovsmment College, Job 
bmpore. Has been Bon Magic., First 
Class, sluing singly ; has been member 
of tbe (M' Oounclion behalf of Zainlndais 
for tno terms , hss been oiecte<l Member, 
l^egislsUvs Assembly, on behalf of CM* 
Zajuludars. Title Beohar recognised by 
Government — hereditary dlsUncUon Kbas 
Am Darbarl of H E. the Governor. C P , 
exempted from Anna Act. Haa been Chair- 
man of the District Coundl and Member. 
ViUage Uplift Board, CP and Berar 
Memticrof Commnnfoatton Board, CP., is 
meml>er of Debt CoitcliiatioD Board Pubtt- 
cattOHi . Hindi Shaatra Siddhanta 8ar 
Addrexi Jultbulpore 

SINGH, Duroa Nakavak, Major, Raja 
•* at Mayo College and euteriHi publU 
life in 191 5 , presidtHl o\er tbe Joint 
Coiifereme of the THiuqitars and '/emiudais 
of the \ P 1922. tlie I' P Social Conference 
in 1923, tbe U P Kshat- _ 
ttiyu Sabba, eU' . was Pre- 
skient of tbe U P Hindu 
Sablia. 1983-36 and theA I 
Siiddhi Sabba He was 
('hair man of tire District 
Board. Farr ukbsbad from 

1923- 27 Member of tbe 
U P I^egblaUve C^ncU 
from 1924-27. Member of 
the Court of Wards, U. F. 

1924- 27 sod 1984-37, and 
member of the U P. 

Delimitation Committee He is connected 
wltli tl»e r P. C8i«CS, Benares, the U P. 
Liberal League, B.M. (Mlege, Agra, Padratma 
High School. KshaMt^ School, Hardoi 
and pnaideot and PMlfKler. A.K.K High 
School, Tlrwa He Is the Oenerml Sectetory 
of the N A Party in the Agra Provinee, the 
CRoIrman ol the Indian Iiwurance Co , and 
Director of the A I United Assurance Co He 
\islUd Europe in 1928. He got a commis^ 


coomiMMl a company on active swvice . ^ in 1 ^ He 

retaraed to the Punjab LegtslaUve (kMincU by 

loadbolderB comdltumiey . non-offiriai Addrsss . Ttrwn, Di. FanroUmhad. 

Member of Potice Enquiry Committee, 1936 , SIR QH, Kuhwar Sir MabaraJ. M.A. 

A*'**^f ¥**• «««». (OxtontL Bar^-Law, CJJE., Member, 0. P. 

Prince of elect^ by the Punjab Legis. Aascmbly, 1«#7. *. 17 Mny 1B78. 

Coonell to tbe ProviRelal Simon CommittM| m. to CKnwati Mnyn Dm, dL of tbe lutt 
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Bat li«h«dar Maya Daa of iraioaapar 
{PonjAb). Sdue.: Uarrov and Ball. OoU. 

Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Mkldlt Tempi*. 

190::. Ent. U.P. I.G.S, 1004: Amt. Dm. to 
OoH. of India, DeiA. rf Bdacailnn . 1011: Hair, 
and CoUr. of Hamlrpur, U.P., 1017; Depo^ 
CammlMkmer, Hardol, 1018, 8eey to U.P 
Qovt., 1910 , Dy Secretaiy, Oort, of India. 

Bdaeatkm Dept., 1020-lS. Dy. CommiMioner. 

Bahraldi, lOU ; Commiaaicner. Aliahabad, 
1027,Commluloner, Benanw, 1028, Allahabad, 

1920, Chief Hinlat^r, Jodhpar, lOSI, Agent>^ 

General to the Government of India in Sooth 
Africa, 1032 Member, Executive Oouncll. 

U. P. Govt , 1935, Member, V P Le«Ulatlve, , „ „ , 
Aaaemblj, 1037. PaWicoGow Annoall '' A, 
Keport on Co-openitl%e Crwlit Soclctie* In; 
the U. P., 1008 1910, Keporu on IndUn , 

Kml^atlon to MauriUua and Britieh Guiana . 
and on MJesion to Ka«t Africa and varlou* 
contribuUona to the prew AdJrw ' 

Lucknow j 

SINOHANIA, LaU Padampat, M I. A (T V ) ! 
b 1006 Go\ornln« Dlirctor <»f Meear* : 

Jugslla Kninlaint firoiip of Miile, ('awn|tore, | 

A grt'af pioneer of Textile, Job', 8«Bar, , 
lltMlery and Oil Induetry j 
' and ardent believer In > 

\ <ie\elo|iltig all the Induatrtal | 

|ir(ie|H»ot» of V I* and the' 
lli e<Miniry HU Uitent aequlal- 
ilouB are 8l<*el, ( anlluiaTil ' 
aiel riiiMle Pro«lneta‘ 
induiiU'icH and l»a» otheea' 

1 in < aleulta, Homtiay, efr ( 

He U A (treat pluUntliroiiUt ' 
ai'd public w^H-ker an<l “ ' 



famous Champarui aipadan mioulry hi IKf i 
was elected Ami Secretary and ItiMi Om. 
Secretary of the Bihar Ih'ovinolal OoMMMi 
Omamittee tor several yean; alerted ^ee* 
Clralnaan, Patna (Tty Munldpall^, Ifit, 
and CTtairman, l>t Board ; elected Pr di id wtt. 
Bihar lYovinelal Conference, lOtt; Meeted 
Working General Secretary, Bilwr Central 
Relief Fund, (In connection with Blbar 
earthquake) 1034 ; elected member of the 
Council of State (102«-20); elocted member 
of the Cential Assembly (t935-87) ; elnetad 
to the Provincial Aaftembly, Bihar, iW, 
A<l4rr$» . Patna. 

BiiitpKRDtA NaiuyASA, Rm 
Bahappr (lUlR), B A (Calcutta), of Nashtpor 
and Kanilhdar ft Ifttn Nov 1888. m niat 
Itanl ITtMi) Kumar! and on demise Kani 
Siirya K uutarl Kdw Presidency Collin, 

iiiiil t nlvor.,liy law r^dleqc, ('alcutta m 
( lass Hon. Magtc , Trustee of the Indian 
Museum , Preskleiit of tite India Art HetUMd 
uml re»rlecte<l In 1920 : cIccKhI to the BeiifliU 
t iiuiicll In lUiA , elfH'teii as a co-opted tnenilier 
of the hoyal HUtutorv Commission , Member 
i»f Ute K U. Railway IjOcal Advisory 
i 0111011(14*0 aiHl Minister b* tlie Govt, erf 
Jb'iigal , Lcmtcr uf the lAiultioiders' party In 
the < ouiM II , ^ Ur- I'reshlcnt of Mre Bengal 
(Myntph* (ssiH'UtkHi, t alcutta. of Cahuitta 
l>i,d and lMuiii» Hi bool, irf Urn IIIimIu Mission, 
Beiiual mill of tbn Calctiita Or)rfMinaR« , 
I Mum Gw of several .loliit HGiek C4iHH|)anles , 
l^ntron of tin: Rratneharl mt*vero«iil A rfrffMs 
.’it. Gsrlalmt Rond, BatlytfUiiMe. P G . 
rahutia. or Nashipur lURdMil, Nasblpur 
PO . Ulst Mursbldubiid, Bengal. 


(latron of a latge nuinl>er hIKHA, K( mar OARQiRARP, MA (1021). 


of sot'lal, educational , 
iiolltical an«l llferary institutii as Hohis a' 
prominent ;K>sltio« in lielia Is U»e fouwler , 
of the Men bants’ (iinmlM. of Ctnnroeree, II I' 
hx-lTeskleiit of the AU-liidia PodcrHlion of Uir j 
Indian < haintsiTH of Comineru) . Hepreaen 
tati\e of the eomiiicrrlai community of CP J 
in the Assembly as an liidefM’tident PresMent 
of All-Indla Mafwsrl PodiTatlon, All-lwlls , 
\aish Mahaaaidin. Chatrumn of C F Imlnstrial , 
klnanclng (’oriKiration //oftftic* RldliiR, ! 
Musk*. BuUdlnR and Htudies Addrw > 
Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. I 

81NEA, 2nd Baron of Ualpur, er. 1919 ; Arwr j 
SllTHA, Barrlater-at-Law , ft. 22 Aug. 1887 , 
e f of l8t Baron , m Isl, 1916. Pryat4^a j 
id, 1020), tA. of !wl Bahadur IaOU Mohan 
(^haUerioo , two <f. , 2nd 1920. Nirpuama, yr I 
d of Bal Babadnr Lalil Mohan Chatterjee. 
two 9 . Hwr ‘ i. Hon. Sodfalndro Proaanno , 
Binluu ft. 20th Get. 1021. A4frfrsM ’ 1, < 
Queok Anne’s Manskma, a.W. 1 ; 17, Elysium . 
Row, Cakntta. 

81 XHA, Thb Hox Mr AjtPORAn Raeataii, 
M.A, “ * 


MLA (1924 1930), elucied bi the BIhai 
l,eub)atlin Counrli from Gartdianga Gcnml 
Cut>«libieii< V (loa"^). Hon llesnarch Hcholat 
of the CalrutU UnU <T*lty (1922-23), Pro> 
urMor, Hrinagar Uaj ft 24 8ep( 1808. 
A’»iMc Presklem'y tkdiege (I ’alcHtta) , Govt. 
Haiiskrit College. Cakutta. and Pest* 

Groiliialc l>e|MirtnMmt, Calcima llnlvemlty. 
JoimsI the Hwsrajva Party in the 
Awembiy ( 1025) Kh*<.b*l a Keerctarv of the 
C4iiigrciw Party in ttio AssemMy, HfJd ; Life 
Member »»( tlic Kmpiro Parliamentary 

AsMxdatkm ; Mrmlier of the Executive 
(l4MnmiU4X! irf the All-India Hindu Babba. 
) 926*35 , ITcsklcnt lA tire Bihar Frovlnclat 
llbidii Haldia for several years, vkdted 

Kunqs* 1939 31 , was in Kiiglaiid during Urn 
first Ibiumi TsWe Omfcrmcc Elected 
Deinity L^rr of the opposition in the Bihar 
lA>giaiatlvn Cotincil (1937) , Member, Bihar 
BaosxrP (Anincit and Bihar Sanskrit convoca* 
tkm , Gist. CommlMdonnr (foe Darbhanga) of 
Boy Scouts Assodation (19^. /’uWirtWone 
Author of several laipen and noolM. 
Jddn »9 : P O Srinagar, Diet. Purnea (BOiar). 

Itairiatar, First 


’b L (Honour* In EngtMi in Bji. 1012), , H I N H A, aArHcniOASADA. Itarrii^ 
falter, BOiar Govemment, to charge of | IWerts^ Gy P^kleirt, 

Mice. L.8.0 and P.W.D. ft. July 1^ ;| ?r»t I^lan JJ*] 


Finance, — - -- — . 

iSdne. : Patna CoUege and Unlverstir Law 
College (Oakutto). Profemor o# hkton. 

OoUege, Bhagalpur (1018*16)^ 

enrirfled vaUI. Palim Hhto Court ami pea^^ 
tffi 1921 , non-co-opei ated atter Hngput 
Oongteia ; worked wito Hr. Gandhi to itis 


Kxetutive Couiwil, Biliar and Grinsa Govt,, 
1921-1926; also IVcskieiit of Lcf. CottOelt, 
1921-22. Vice* Chanocllor PaUw unlverstty. 
1936 ft lu Nov. 1871. m. Mmatt 
Kadbtka (deed.), Edtie. , Patna Coliege amt 
CRy CoU^, Calctttto. CaUed to the Bar 
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(Middle Temple), 1803 ; Advocate. Calcutta 
HlRh Court. 1808; Allahabad High Court. 
1808; Patna Hlfdt Court. 1916 Founded 
aiid edited The Hiniuttnn Revim, 1890-1921 . 
Tirlee Elected Member, Imperial legfalative 
(kmncil. ISiorted I^Mative Aaaembly. 1020 
Wm fwpecially luvtted urliile in Kogtand in 
1033, to appear before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Keforms and aubmitted 
a lengthy memorandum on the White Paper 
from the Rtandpoint of constitutional 
nationalUte Convocation Lecturer at the 
Lucknow Univeraity, 1036, and the Nagpur 
University, 1037 , received from Allaha^ 
University degree of Uoctw of Letters, 
Aoftoru eawrn, in 1087 Pubhatlum* " The 
L Partition of Bengal or the Separation of 
flWtiar,*’ Speeches and writings of Hachchl- 
Htnha, (1035) Addrett Patna, 


MU. <(W ). j).0L 1 
Oofuiu ting lliyslcia,; 
jJenUaJal HIrca 
M^mata Majiimdur 
«««c. Calcutta irni 


AN, Kt, er. 1018, M A , 
VOxon), LLI) (fiklin) 
b 1 Oct, 1861 ; » of 
i and ThnkomunI ; m 

„l*llnrNw) , one » fl\o d 

J*fo(»rletor of 

Wat oiialTam,cr?V^P«“‘ and 

a...i . one of the F(mnders 

ijab the Carmichael Medical 


Exhibit Chicago World'a Fair, 1634 ; 
sldent, Singh Singh & Co. Inc of New 1 
(U.S.A ), with brancfaea in Toronto (Cata 
London (England) ; The leading importer 
India Textiles in United States and Canad 
President, Indls Arts and Crafts, Inc , I 
York New York address 680, 6th Avei 
New York, N Y , U 8 A. 

MROHI, H. H. MlHAKAJAPHimJ. Miha] 
8n Saadp Ram Sinaa Bahadui, G.o,T. 
K.O.8.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s. to the Ri 
April 20, 1020. Addrsss; Strohl, RajpuUi 

SITAMAtr, H. H. SIK &AiA RAM SUTOR, Bi 
or, K.O.I.K. b. 1880 ; descended from RoUk 
H onse of Ksohi Baroda. m. thrice. Fd« 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit po 
and keen student of science and aneieni a 
modern idiltosophy. Is entitled to a salute 
11 guns. s. by swoctloo by Govt, of Int 
in default of direct Issne, 1900. Adirsi 
Ramnlvas Palace. Bitaman, C. 1. 

MVA8WAMI AyyaR, 81E P. 8., E.0.8. 
1016, C.SJ. (1012); O.I.E. (1908 
LLI), Madras Unlxcrelty, 10.32; LLI 
Benares Hindu Unlwrsltj, 1033, Ret 
Mcml)cr, ExccutUc ronncil, Madras, 6 
Fob 1864 Rdur » P G (k>lleg«, Tanjoit 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; Pret 
dency College, Madras, High fJouri Vaki 
1885 , Asstt Professor, Ijtw Ccllege, Madra 
1803*00, Joint Editor, Madras Law Jonrns 
1803-1007 ; first Indian ReprescnUtlve of tl 
University of Madraa in the Madras Lefisli 
Uve Council, 1004*07 , Advocate-Genera 
1007 . Member of Executive Council, Madia 
1912-17 , Vice-Chancellor. Univendty « 
Madras, 1016-16 ; yios-Ohanoellor of Beoan 
Hindu Univeraity, 1018-10, Elected to tt 
Indian Legislative Aaaembly by the distrlci 
of Tanjore and Trlchinopoiy, 1020, Preaidei 
of the Second and Ninth Beesknu of tt 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1010 
and Akola, 1026 Member of Um India 
Deiegation at the Third Seialon of the Aeeeo 
bly (d the League of Nattona at Geneva, 1022 
Nominated Member of the Indian Leglalatii 
Aaaembly, 1924. PmUtetOtoat Indian Const 
tntiona! Problems (1028), Evolution of Hind 
Moral Ideals (10^). Adtfnus Sodharnu 

BennI. 1020-34; Delegaio fo Third Round ! Edward Elliot Wd, Mytapore, Madias. 
Table Oonferonoc and Joint Sclcrt CV>mniUtec i „ 

AfMraw* Government of India, Simla and'bKEMP, Fear* WnimROHAM, M.A.. M^ 
New DeUU. “ * ‘ 


niil of 

(^lege and ' 


Calcutta ; pi 

^dan, Jadav 


^fexsiisldtals and Medical Club, 
.Mtident, f'liittaranjan Seva 
onSu, “ • • • ' - 


ChlttaranJan '•ur TuliemilosU HosnlUl, 

l)«parKMnJrlT‘«'P**«> *““* Graduate 

»lty someti^ ^jySclenre of the Calcutta Unlvcr- 
Universltv Vlcc-(’lianrcUor. ("alcutta 

Bengal Member, Legislative ( ounrll. 

C/tib MeJrr , ddrttt 7, Short Street, ('alcutta 

(IOnTS year^> SIR Niupkndra Nath, Kt , E C S 1. 
rV iuiprl-^^)i M A , R L , m Nabanallni Basu, e d 
Durgodas Basu Bdue ' Prosldenoy Cnlh'gc, 

4 Calcutta, IJnootn’s Inn Practised at Bhagal 
pure in lUtiaras pk^adcr since 1807 Member 
of SabordlnaU‘ Judicial Service, 1002-06, First ! 
Honours man In Bar Final MlchacImaK Term. > 
1907; Honours In Mathematics, Physics and! 
Chemistry in BA; M A , In Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presi- 
dency College, la^w Member, Government 
of India, 1034-30 Advocate-General of 


SIRDAR JAOjrr Singh, l^rrsidcnt. India 

Clumber of Comraeroc of America, Inc , New 
York, U 8.A b In RawaiOdtidi on October 
Mb, 1897, SOT of the late Sirdar Run Singh, 

Extra Assistant commis- 
sioner, NWF.P. Single 
Member, All-lndia Con- 
gress Committee and 
Punjab Provtttcial C'on- 

RTcss Committee. 1921- , SERINE, OLAEMORT PlEOlVAI., B.A. (Otoe. 
1922, Moe President,) OB.E (1936), RcsWetit, Pm^ SImW 
Indian Mercihaiits* Aasoda- ‘ "* * ‘ ^ 



BA., HUt. Honours (1900):' Indian OV 
Servioe. Puisne Jutee. Lahore High Coon 
6. 13 Dec. 1880 m. frothy Froier. Bdm. 
University of Manchester ; Psteifaooi 
Cambrtdge. Joined l.C.8. (Pimjab Oommli 
sk>n), IMM ; OmetoUng D.a. 1910*1913 
Sesakms Jo^, 1918-1927 ; Addltfcmal Jodgi 
Lahm High Court, 1927 ; Paisae Judgst, 1909 
PuMioatuNu : Multani Stottet. Addna$ . ti 
Baoccourse Bond, Lahore. 


tion, London (Englaud), 
1926 . Memteu. Advisory 
Committee India SNsetkm, | 
Phitadel|dila Beaqulcen - ) 
t e n n 1 a 1 Sxporttion, ! 

FbUadeliihia, U.8.A., 1928; IMtoeUr, India i 


Madraa Statea. 6 1888 ; m. Doris Fortwa, fin 
d. of James WhltMow of Kuunite, Noit! 
Berwick: JMik: Wineherter. Nw OoBem 
Oxford. Botered Indian CIvU Servioe. 1912 
Amtotoat KafdMnte Asarnfmli, Onwavort 
(D^.) ms-U; AmO. FolWte 


Ckirakhpor 


ms-u; 


Agent, SiU, BalwhiMMi. I91i*li ; 
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poUUe^ Mrvloe tii (be Boutti Penka Wwri 
«re»« l»ie*18; CXmMl. Kernuui, 1918-1#,’ 
Uadw-Seoretwy, For^n end Polltkel 
DeiMurtment, 1919-20 ; J*^Ueal AK«nt, Itieffel. 
Beluchbitati. l9il-22, o«cl»U>rt « nioatbAi 
ee l^t lc el Agent and Deputy ('ummtwdnner, 
Qae^-Piehin , Conaol-Ocneral in Cliinme » 
Turkestan, Kashgar. 192i-24. Secretary to, 
(be A a O , Punjab SUte*. 1920-27 . (’onsul 
to SelxtoQ and Kaln. 1927-29 , PollUcal Agent. 1 
Kalat and Chagnl. llaludiisUa, ]9d2-3& , 
Beveotie and Judicial (Vjininkmiuner, Italu ' 
diistuii, 193&-30 HcHldcut, Madr4M MaU*« • 
1986 19.18 Awarded <1 IJ K la <Jue«a 
Earthquake Honours Llid 19V.. awnriied 
Qiil McUKirial by lloyal (Iw^aiddca) Sot'lety, 1 
1928 Pwb/tcfiitotu ' ildnese CvnUai Asia., 
1926, papers on Central Asia, Iran and I 
Jiaiuchbtaa and the QuelU l^artlKiuake, etc 
JttdtVKa Haflhnbra Sliida HUIm 

HLADK, Mbad, C I E . (19$S). ICS. Memlier, . 
Central Ibaird of Itevenuc, iJcIht Kimla, | 
b. 24th January 1804 AVwc lliidiuiter 

Seboul, Sotnorset, and I id\en«ity ((dlive, ' 
liOBdon, Military Service. 1914-192:1 j 
(('aptuin, Indian Army) . tppuliiited to 1 CS ,| 
1923, and posted to Ilurina , ( olh'ctor of J 
t'uatoiuA HU(ce«Mi\cI> at Calcutta, UaiiKoon 
aud Domlw), U».J 0 JO Joint Swretarv to* 
the Go\erniuent of India, f>e{iartiiiciit oft 
t'ominer(‘e, June 1936 Otttilatlng SctTniary t 
ditto, AprU'Oet, 1938 omclatlng Member, I 
l^tral Hoard of RcNcnue, OctolMrt 1938 
Addrett Central Koard of Koeuue. Delhi, 
SImia j 

SLOAN. TK8XAKT. M A. C 8 I f 1936), C 1 K ! 
(1930); SUtleroeiit ConiBilisl'.iu r, Ciiitedt 
Proviucee t> 9 November IHb*. m Oiadys 
Hope d oi H JlofM} EuherUon, fllaagow 
Kduc ; Olaagow Academy, (llaqiuw Uni^oraHyt 
and Clirist Churcli. Clxiord Joined Indian 
CtTl! Service, 1909 . served as AssisUnt Magta- \ 
trate and ColiecU>r, AwDtaot Settletuunt, 
OMocr Under S4>cmtary to Oovernment.l 
MagisUratc and Collector, lAoputy Secretary , 
au<f i^cretary to Oovemment In United 
Provinces and also as Uoder-SeenrUry, | 
Deputy Secretary and Joint SeoieUry Ini 
Home Department of Covenunent of India. 
Addr*$$ Lucknow, U P. j 

SMiTfi-PKABSE, TBOXAii LawhsncB UaRT, > 
M.A (Oxon ). IKS, Principal, Bajkumar j 
CoUege, lUlpur 6 July 1893 m Miss ■ 
Katlierinc Waghorn, two sons 6 June 1926 1 
and June 1932. Ndue . Marlborough Coliegt < 
and St John's College, Oxford Addresser . j 
Kajktmar College, Ralpnr, C/o Memrs 
lAoyds Bank Ltd . Cox's and King's Branch, t 
8, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. and Latin \ 
ceeton, CornwalL i 

SMITH, SbThohaI, Kt.(l#2l). V.D.(1914),< 
CtoevslMr of tbe Order of tbs Crown (Bolghiin)! 
(1919) a Dy ChalrmaB ot the MerennUk 
Bank of India, Lid , Managing Director, 1 
is«tr Mills Co. LUi..Cawnpor«, t916-lttS&,6.{ 
£8 Ang. 1876. M. Klalc Maud. SL of 8ir Henry ' 
Ledgard In 1907; 2 s. 1 d, Itober of tho' 
Banter ConuuiUee on Punjab dlsonlera,; 
1M9. Pr«dt., Upper India <d) 

Oemiaeree, 1918-1921 : tob«, ^ 

OmumH. 1918-20; Fellow of Ali a h a h ed 
Dli}v«i«By> 1819-22 ; Commaodaat, IdUt | 



Cdwapote JUlm, 1918-SO, Bepwammitf ol 
Kmployen In India at Inlematlai^ Laboof 
Conference, Oeneva, IPSfi. ddrirmt.* Weil* 
field, ikwnpofv, and Merkwood, Vlrgtatia 
Water, Surrey, 

SMITH. WaITBR RoMCAT Oioioi, a.l.K.(lfitf) 
Bar-at-Law. (V>minliMk)iier of IA>t|ee, Bomtep. 
b &Ui Nov. 1887. in. RHend.of ibelaleJolm 
t^xdurmne Kdtte Qrovo Park Sibooli 
Wrexham and Uray's Inn Joittrd ^Itei 
Service, IVc , 1968, as AssUtant Supprlnleii* 
dent ; Supt'rlntendcntof Police, March lilPl; 
Dy. Ctiiuiiilssluitcr of Police, Bombay, IfiSS; 
(mg I>oputy Inspctdior-tloneral of I^ttne, 
March 19.32, 0>oinmlMiloner of DuUee. 
Bombay 1933; awarded King's Medi^ 

1933 Address. Hoad PoUoe OAce, Bombay. 

SODiniANS, StKPAR PllKX ftlNOH, P.L.A.A.. 
(Ia>nd), RA.. {.Ahore. b lUHh July IttM. 
Kd : Kniinu ami Uinn Nsgar Served In army. 
A L A A . Lftndoii, 3(H.h Sop- 
U'miM'r lull, ami Fellow on 
I 21 I 1 tX'ccmimr 1922 Mcni 
ia'r War iAsnguo, Cujran 
wala, 1917 I91l> Founder 
and SwreUry oi tholentrai 
8lkh Ivcague, 1919 22 , Piesl- 
<icnt, irfthoro Distt tiurd- 
wara CommlUee, 1926 21. 

Mcmimr, Executive Com- 
mittee of S O. P C , 1921- 
1923, Host to Mahattna 
bandhl, Mrs. (iandltl and M Shaukat AH on 
titoir ti^it to Nanknnt Sahib after maauos* 
of 125 Hlklks, 1921. Vloe-I^ldent and 
President, lothore City CotigreiM Commlllee 
ami McmlMDr A l.C.C . 1921-;^, Founder and 
laiitwr Indian Accountant", since July 
1922 . Hony 84*rretary, Indian InsUtute of 
Profcsaioiuil AcrountanU, lAhore, since 1928. 
Api>roarh«d (lovcrtuueutor Indlaalotig with If 
Proresalimal Accountants of llomtmy, Calcutta, 
U P ami Punlah for cstaiillshment fd Indian 
AccounUm-y JUaird in January 1928 Be- 
presented Punjab Flying Club at first and 
M»and conforenees of Indian Flying Clubs at 
Inrlhi, 1939-31. Presented swotd to U.K. C^pl, 
Mr Slkandar llyat Khan, Acting Uovemor, 
along with other Kx-soldters, 19*34. Member, 
Executive Committees of Federation of Indian 
t’lmmbers of Commerce and Indnstry, 1932* 
S5 and 1937 and of Indian CluunluNr of 
Commerce, Lahore and also Ite llony. fieeri- 
tery since 1928 and of the Indian National 
Committee of liitematkitial Chamber of 
Commerce, l*arls, 1932-33, '35. '37 and 1038. 
Member, Board of Keonontic Enquiry, Panjab, 
since 1934. Member of N.W.R. Advisory 
Committee. 1933-36. Membsr of 11. N. King 
Oeurge Lahore 8Uvcr Jutdlee Central Com- 
mittee, 1936 . Member of Indian Delegatloa to 
26th Scesloa of the International lotbonr Con- 
ference, Geneva. 1936 Gneet of Uononral 
Lanebeon at Midland Hotel given In bis bOMNtr 
at Maoehceter by tbs Master t^otttNi fiptWMrt' 
Amociatlon, 1936. Tbe Firel Indian Deisfalo 
andGwwtofHooonr to the 5Ui Internalional 
( ougrees on AecoaoUag hdd at Berlla, IMfi 
and Elected on the PaM of P rml d enf i on Htd 
Septemtfcr, 1938 Seeelun. Gorset of Hmiont 8l 
Landmon Deatctier Orlml VetleihMIlli 
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Prasldani, Aoctety of KfigMored AocoantMito . sOffl, Rai RAnAnnt, Seth Rrao Oba 
la R. Indfat, 19S7>S8 ; (Javo erldonoe before « M 1. A , a leading banker and merchant pri 
tbo Ro^ OonunlMkm on Indian RefMmu, ! orilaJpatana^ooniMof anoldefamiiyretiowi 
IMS ; FranehlM Commlttoe, 1982 ; The ■ for their rhaiitkw.~onc of mffnlMTii 
Italitnitation Committee. 198S; The Income - 1 areat grand father of Uie 


tax Inquiry Committee. 1980 ; The 
Wedfewood lUllway Inquln' Committee. 
1980 ; The Indian Sugar Tarfl! Board, 1987 


The Punjab Unemployment Committee, 1988 , 
The Punjab Land Revenue Committee, 1988. 
Ptiblteationd • — “ Indian Accountant", "Eco- 
nmnle Planning trf India". " Uerman 
Problem In Europe", " India and League 
of Katione", " Induitrial IleTelofiment 
of India", " Development of Accountancy 
Profemion in Iadia'\ the National Paper 
•nbmitied to the 5th International Congreaa on 
Accounting held in Berlin. 1988, etc , etc 
Senior Partner of Memni Sodhhana A Co , 
Kegieterod Acrotinianta and Auditor! 
Addrditu : 7A, Nl«l>et Road, ijUiore 

and Commercial Boiidingt, The Mail, 
Cawnpore. 

BOJjA, The RKT. M AkOlAL, 8. J., Ph. D . M. A 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
laatltutlon from 1918-1920 Profeeaor of I 
Logic and PiUlosopby at St. Xavier'a College J 
Bombay, k. Nor. 7, 1872 in the pro\ince or 
Baroekma. North of Spain. Ordained at St 
LouU. Mo.. U. 8. A. in 1900. Jidttc. : Vlch ! 
SsainandatSt.LouUUnlverHity, Mo ,U.S A ; 
w«at to the Philippine! On the staff ofi 
the Manila Obaervatory under the Speniab' 
and the American Oovernmenta from 1897] 


an Befmrma, j of llajpntana.oonice of a nolde family renotri 
1982 ; The for their rharitiea, — one of ita mffnl>eni 
rbe Income - 1 great grand father of Mie 
180 ; The Hal Bahadur built the mag- j 
Committee, ! niSoent rod ntone Jain tenifile ! 
card, 1987 , j at Ajmer — ami 1* the pro- 
Ittee, 1988 , prletor of the Orni of Seth 
littee, 1988. JohannAl Cumlihlrroal 6 
ant”, "Eco-; litli Nov 1904 Kdiu 
"Oermani flovernment High School, 
nd League | Ajmer , Olrretor, Binod 
evelofiment j Mtlb Co , Ltd , Rntlam 
ccountanoyj Electric Co, Ltd, Ajmer 


Electric Supply Co , Ltd , 

Amalgamati^ Electric 
Supply Co , Ltd , Jalgaon Electric Supply C< 
Ltd , Mewar Textile* Ltd , Treasurer B ] 
A C I . Jaipur. Jodhpur and Udalimr Sin 
Railway!, itliaratpur and Dholpur State 
Jaipur, Owallor and lUiaratpur Reetdencf 
Honorary Magiidrate alD(e 19'giand Munici|M 
t'oiumlwtloner for several yrara till tit'P 
Moe-patron, CIrl OuldcM Assorlatlou. India 
Life MciiiImt, Re<! ('roM! Sm iety , I*reiiidcn 
All India J)igainl>er Jain Muh»ival>ha, Nov 
1935 .30 , WAH made a Kal Baliadur. 1935 
The All-lndla Dlganihar Jain Communit' 
honoured him by awarding tlie title, Iduurau 
Veer in 1930 at ita Indore ScMion, and th 
AIMndIa KhAivdolwal Malmnablta l>v tlie tiUi 
Jati Shlromani In 1937 He wa» alw) awarded 
Taaim and Hold Honour by HU liigiiivcM thi 


to 1908. A Delegate to the World'! Pair! 

held in St. l8HiU, U. S.A.. In 1904 I»rof ' dddrer. Tlkam Nlwaa, \Jmer 
PMiiSIdlll COXMEMA Kalmr i-Hlnd Gold Irt 

Irom^jsiO to 1920. <K the SUfl of St i (l»21). 

XUTlnr'e CoUege, Bombay.tlnce 1922. PuO-l Legal Adviwr to PurdahnUhini. Court of 


iiootiooi ; Author of " The Meteorological Ward*, Bengal, Beiiar and OrUaa and Aauum 

ssr.iVu's..w-! 

Ifae monthly review " Raaon y Fe" edited Somerville Coll. OxfoM, Lee and 

lU Madrid. Author of "A Compendium of PemtaTtoD*, Lincoln'* Inn Fields, London ? 
the Solenoe of Logie.*' A<Urt$t St. Xavier’s ' Baclielor ot Civil Law. Oxford, 1892; 
OolUge, CruIclMbank Road, Fort. Bombay. Uar-at-Law, Uncoln’! Inn. 1928. PraetU- 

Ing High Court, Calcutta. IhMicatUms . 
der, Deputy President. Bombay Leg. Oouoell nnoiv- •• t-i 

9. 84th November 1870. m Mr* Sltahal (1W>4) . ^ti^ the Twl- 

Soman; Rdur Satera Started iwacticc at light* " (1908) ; "Tlie PurdanUbin * (1910)} 
Sniara (1900); edited a Weekly named ** Sun-Babte* "(2nd Serie* Ulustrated). 1930; 

and 1034-80; was a follower of I,ok (1030), Susie Sorabjl Lie (193..). 
Titak; member of the Congre** hw more! ** India Calling ” (1985), " India Recalled" 
than SO years; elected in 1987 on Congre««‘ (1980), contribution* to the NituUmUk 

SOHJKK. TMI! Hoi.'.Ul H> Jr, lie. 'i , 

XlHOMKltAUr Aixadisuiot. M a . 1,1. n . I T<“ **• LoikIoii. W. 1. 

JudR.. ]lamli>y HIrIi Court , SOCTTEII. Bdwau llATHiaa!i, C T B., (IIK:»; 
h. loth Jan 1889 . m. to Jaloo, onlv of late Managing Director Ford and Macdonald Ltd ; 
Mr Nowrojl Kalkohad Pautliakey and Mr* Cawnpore, and Hon Chatnaan, Cnwnt>ore 
PanUiakey of Bandra. Edac at Eliditn-i Improvement Tnwt. * 20 Jannary 1891. m. 
atone Cowge, Bombav Called to the Itar* Dorothy Mary Andreae Ndme ,* lavemeee 

S aner Temple) Jan 1922 Vakil, Bombay, Academy, Scotland Joined Ford and 
Urti Conit, 1910-1920, Adv'ocate, Romhav I Macdonald Ltd in 1908. repreaented Upper 
Court, 1922-1937 , Prof, of Law. Govt, i Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. LrgU* 
Law Coliege. Bombay, for 3 years , Appointed , latlve Oonncil, 1920-1986 . now representative 
Judge, Bombay High Conrt, Mai^ 1939 j on the Legislative Assembly the U. P ; Hon. 


Mr Nowrojl Kalkohad Pautliakey and Mr* Cawnpore, and Hon Chatnaan, Cawnfiore 
PanUiakey of Bandra. Edsc at Eliditn-i Improvement Trust. * 20 Jannary 1891. m. 
atone CoUege, Bombav Called to the Itar* Dorothy Mary Andreae Ndme ,* lavemeee 

S aner Temple) Jan 1922 Vakil, Bombay, Academy, Scotland Joined Ford and 
Urti Conit, 1910-1920, Adv'ocate, Biimhav I Macdonald Ltd in 1908, reprnmtcd Upper 
Court, 1922-1937 , Prof, of Law. Govt, i Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. LrgU* 
Law Coliege. Bombay, for 3 years , Appointed , lative Council, 1920-1986 . now representative 
Judge, Bombay High Conrt, Mai^ 1939 j on the Legislative Assembly <d the U. P ; Hon. 
Address. " Oknrklge." Ridge Road. Malabar | Chairmaii. Cawnpore. Improvement Trust, 
BW. Bombay. < «iiloel931. Address avR Line*, Oawn|nte. 
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SPAOKMAN, l4BtrT.-Ooi^ Wftxuv OOLUi, 
IAI.8., ILK C.8.. L.R C.P., M B , B B (Low! ). 
KEC.8. (Kd.), FC.0.0. (Kn«). P.CP.8,i 
J P., Bombay l^ifeMor of Mklwlfory and 
Oynaeoology, tirant Urdiral C^dlcge, Bomtiay 
h. 23 Sept lflW9 m Audrey Hekm Smith. ^ 
R4uc Trent College, and St Barthol<»me«’‘e | 
Hospital, ]x>n4lon War S»*rvlce 11U4-IS. j 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (Prlwiniff of \Yar| 
1010-18) WoundcHl . twice mentioned in dU- , 
patches Frontier M<HlaJ 1023 Tnuwferri'd to I 
Civil Kmploy, 1924, Bombay Pre^Heney 
f*ubitcatwtia nuroerou* artU les of professional j 
subjects in \arlous Journals Address I 
Uork) HIM. Malabar Hill, Bombay, Kodak i 
House. ll<)riil»> Koad. Bitmliaj 



SRIVA8TATA» D*. 8« J.P.. Kt.. D.80. 
(Am). D. Lirr. (Lneknow). M.8o., Tiott. 
cm.). A M.S T.. A i.c . M LA., son of 
Munalil JankI Prasad Srlvaitava, Bala and 
landlord, Bansi iMstrlct, 

Basil. A liRh AufUit. 

1889. m. on 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1907, Kailash 
daughter of t)t« late 
Muitahl Maliadeo I*rasad, 
two sons am) flve daugh- 
ters Kdumtsd at Christ 
('hiirclt t^illege, (^wn- 
iMwe. Muir (Vntral Col- 
lege. AllahalMd. and Man- 
chester c'oliege of Teehito- 
logy larus butinraa In- 
leremt In Cawnpore rontmls the New Vlo- 
tori.*t Mills C'o , Ud , and the Indian Turpen* 
tine A Bosin Co , |,td. iHret-tor, AllahaMd 
Bank l.b) , W<*sterM India Match Co , Ltd.. 

I he •* Pioneer *’ Idd . and the Jtaia Textllea 
ltd liJitreMMited l'pi*er fmtia iliatnlMr of 
t'oinnn-ree In CP I-eghdativir t^mnoll, 
1920-30 Klerted unopiVMied b» the new 
I) P levlslatlve Aiuaunbly from aama 
cffustltueney. Cliairtnaii, 1 1 P. Hhnon C4»m- 
niltte<\ 1U2N Honorary (%alrtnan, t^wupom 
lni|irovpinent. Trust, I92S-S1. Minister for 
Kdiirallon. B P Government, 1931 1987. 
Minister for Hnanee and Indnstrles. IT. P. 
Go%<rnnient 1937. Knighted 1934 Awarded 
lionrirary D Ht*. (Agra Bnlverslty) and 
Imurtrary B. i.Itt. (l,aeknow ITnlveralCy) 1906. 
Address . Kallaali Kutlr, Cawnpore. 


.SPKXCK. SiH (JFOROK Htuuivu. M A , Oion , j 
Kt , lu3v). C 1 K . nni. C S 1 . 1937, s«f r«dar>. I 
Is'glHiathe Beiuifliiient. tbncmtueiit of Imila j 
b nth Nov IHMK M to ( iuistanre Isaliel j 
daughter of the Ue\ T V H Sndlli Peanu* 1 
Rdur at \l iralitontgli C'ollcge and 1'rinlt) j 
OoUege at Oxford Kntered ICS, 1912.. 

HerVed in the Punjab till 1919 , and thereafter | 
under the tiowrnment of India Addreu ! 
ft, Hastings Uoa<l, New Itelhl , Mount Pleaant 
SlmU I 

8R1K1VA8A ITMKOAB, S. * lUh Sept. 1874. 

M a dau^tsr of lata 8lr V. Bhaahyam ! H** Chasuea, B.Sr 

Iyengar Sdhu * Madura and Prealdeney Col- 
lege. Madras Vakil (1S90). AdvoeaU and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. M*'mher of 
Madras Senate 1912-16, Prsaldent. Vaktls’ 

AssociaUoa of Madras , President, 

Madras Soda) Reform Atsodallon. 1916-tO . 

Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 

All-India Congress Oommittes , Membsr, 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Advoeau f 
General, Madras, 1916-20, Pr^ent, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 PmblieMioiu > 

" Law and Law Reform " (1909) , Swaraj 
Omstitution for India, 1927. Addr$§» 

Mylapore. Madras. 


, OB.K, 

Xdrwotor, Imperial Institute of Sugar Teebnnlo* 
gy (Govt, of India), Cawnpore. 6 lOtb Sept. 
1891 m to the late Kadha PyaH SrlvasUva 
and aipkln to Nawal KIsnorl Srlvaatava, 
Jfldue * Muir Osntral College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Teobnology, Manehef* 
ter , Royal Tsohnloal College, Olaegow and 
UalversKy College. London Manager, Cawm- 

K re Sugar Works Distillery . Manager, llehar 
gar Works, Paohrukhl ; and Oepniy 
Director of IndiHliit's, If P. Address . “ Nawa) 
Nlwas," Civil Unes, Cawnpore 


SRINIVASA Mratl. CAPTAIlt O, BA. BL. 
MB. CM, Valdya KaUna 6 18H7 m 

Srlmati Srinearammal Kduc Madras 
University, awarded 2 State seholarahips, the 
Johnstone and many oilier medals and 
Served as Lecturer, surgeon, and 
nteudent In Madras Med leal Hehixils and 
t» and In many nvlllan and War boa- 
pitala ; Secretary. Usman ('oniniittee on 
Indigenous MedW’ine . Elected President, 
Ayurveda Mahamandai. Naslk Heaakm, 1929 , 
one of the founders at the Madras Medical 
Aasorlation , for many years Secretary of the 
Assudatlon and Rdltor. Madras Mrdital 
roarnsf : Principal. Goremment Indian 

Medkml School since 1924 Awarded '' Valdya 
" Itirth day Mononrs 1932 . Dircetor, 
Adyar Library and KdBor, Adyar Library 
Serial: Adviser to Govt tn Department of: 


STEPHENS, IkM MKLyiu.K.C.1 K., M.A., Asiiit- 
1 tant Editor, The HUOatman, Calcutta. 6. 
j February 1903 Kduc WlrtcheiiUT and Elng'i 
Odhtfc. Cam bridge (foundation scholar); Tti^ 

I 1st Class honours In the Natural Sdeaces 
Trfuoa and again In the Hlslorkvil Tripos; 
R. J. Smith Research Student, and Supervisor 
la History, King's (kdlege, 1923-26 , Private 
Secretary to StTkniest dark, K.C B . 1926-28; 
and then to Kir Krnest Debeuham, Bart 1928* 
so. Deputy Direetiir of Iniblte Infurmation 
with the Oovwrument of Indto, 1980-82, l*abU- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Commitlea, 
1932, Dlrecior of Public fnfomiBtloi] 1982-87, 
Awarded C,1 B and Jubiico Me^ in 1936 
and (Coronation Mfdal 1937, Joined SUfl of 
StaUnMtn 1937 AddrsM ; The 
man," Cakntta. 

STEWART, Tne Hoh Sin Thouar AuntANhll, 
K C I K. (1987). CHI (1935), f CR., OO 
Dmlmiate of Bihar h 26tl Fsb. 


Medlrloe and President, Central Board • m 1^4, EBle, d of Cnuricm OfU ; one f 
‘ Addrm.'i tF.9 . 


ot Imllaa Medicloes. Madras. 
Adyar, MaiBas. 


Sdtehon^ RdUalmrgh DatvetaRy, 
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IndUn Ctvtl Scrvioe 1912 ud i^ed M AmU. 
Iffft. A OoU., U.P. : AMtt. CoU„ Inp. CuttooM 
S^lee, 1010: (^ommliuiioiier o( Rke, Rnugoo*, i 
1920 ; (/<dl. of Ctt*ionis. lUngoon, 1923 , CktH. 
of Cii«Uiinii, Madras, 102!>, I'^oU of Customs, 
Bomtiair, 1928 , Coll, of 8a)t ltcvcuu<«. 1932 . 1 
Offg. SecTfiary to the Covt of India, 
Commeroo Dent,. 1934 ; Member of Council. 
1987; Ag Governor of BUutr, 1938 
Addrtu : Simla and Kew Delhi. 

STONE. Tmk Hon Sir Gilrkrt, Uar ! 
Rt*1jiw, Chief Justioe, Nagpur High (k»urt 
b. 1886. mue. Cnitu (kill, Cambridge.! 
onlled to the Bar from Lincoln's Inn. 1911. i 
Pnetlsed at the Common Bar . did oousi- ) 
derable anu)unt of work on the (ibanoery aide ; 
and aomo in Admiralty courts , Secretary, ; 
Coal Industry (Tommlsalon, 191&-20, Legal 
AdvUer to the Imperial Institute , contested \ 
various Parliamentary mnstltuencii's during ; 
the period of the coalition on bcliali of it and > 
afterwards on behalf of the National LilM'iala , 
member of Mr Lloyd George's Coal and Power , 
Committee , appointol Ihiisna Judge, Madras , 
nigh (V>urt, 19.10 IHtbtuntiont 16 volumes i 
on Mining Law In the British Rinplre ; Editor | 
of I\irter on Insuranoo and of t lie workmen's j 
oompottsatlon sootlon of country Courts* 
Praoileo, also on Renta Restriction Act, a Caae f 
Book on Insurance and aovemi hiatorloal • ; 
txwka. AddfMs ' High Court. Nagpur, C.P. j 


I South Com., 1832. D.Q M.0 1933, D.A O. 
1986 Pubtk^Ootu : ContrlhttttoiM to 
magaxlnes, Profcaaimial and oiberi. Addrass . 
Plagstaft Uouae. Peahawar. K W F P. 

dUBBARATAN, Tni Hox. Dr. PaAiuaaiTa, 
M.A^B.aL.(Oxoii ). LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangatam. ft 11th Sept. 1669. m 
Radhabal Kudmal, d of Ral Sahib K. 
Raagarao of Mangalore. Three a one d. Edue 
Newington Schom, Madraa, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colieges and Wadbam 
College, Oxford Was Council Secretary for a 
few months In the first reformed Legislative 
Council . has been a member of Ifadraa 
Legislative Council representing Sontli 
Centnd landholders from 1020 Wasamember 
of AU'IndiaCongresa Committee. In 1920. Was 
Chief Minister. Government of Madras. 
1920- .10. Kiect<>d to the Madras Legislative 
AiuM>mbly unoppoaed fur Tirurhengudu rural. 
Memlx r, AU*India Congrras Committee, 1937. 
Minister, Rducatlou and ]>>gAl. Madraa. Ilresb 
dent, Msflraa OI>’mp|e Assneiatkm, Imllan 
Cricket Federation, Madras, and Madras 
Hockey Aasoclaiion and Madras (Yicket 
Association. Addrss* . “ linichengudu." 

Salem District . “ Falrlawna," Egmore. 

Madraa. 

rUKUtlt, Ma.vc, 11 a (Bomlm), Daksliin 
Fellow of the Klphlustone College, It Ho 
(Kco.), Loudon, First Class honours In Public 


8TOW» VlXOIJTT AtTBtBT BTBWAAT, M.A i 
(O xon ) : C.I K, (1984); LIterme Hama* 
niorea, (1906) (July 1981): Principal. Mayo 
Golteie, Aimer. h.S7th July 1683. m. Mane 
Kttnor Moner (1912). JNue .' Wlndmater Coll 
and Exeter Coil., Oxford. Asat. Master. Marl- 
borough Coll., 1906 ; appointed to Chlefa’ Col* 
leges Cadre, IKS, 1907 ; Asat. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Hajkumar Coll . 
Raipur, 1912; I. A. R. O , Active Service, 
M. B F.. 1918 , attached to Civil Adratnlstra 
lion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal. Kajkumar Gotl . 
Raipur, 1919 : Principal, Mayo tXdlege, Ajmer, 
July 1981 Ridtre<l from I K H Cadre. 1936, 

; Bducaaonal Works. A4dm$ 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

STRBTTBLL, Major-General Cbaitnot Batbo 
DAHHWOoo, C B. (1933), ('ommauder 
Peahawar District, India, since 1986 
b. 6th Aug. 1881. m Manery GUUan de Uane. 
d. of a. H. Brown, Kaq., O B.K , M I> , 
F.R.O.6. Editr. WelllngtM College and 
R. M. 0. Sandhurst, L. liKllaa Army, Jnn. 
1900 ; 13th RaJpuU, 190l ; Waab^Uu 
Bloekade, 1901-2 (meital); 8rd Punjab 
Ckvairy P F. F.. 1902 ; A. D. C. to O O. C., 
«tti Quetta Dlv„ 1910. Burma MIL PoUce. 
1912: NMAI HKA. Exp. 1911-12, re- 
eelved expresaton of thanks of Government 
of India and Government of Burma. King's 
PoUce Medal Jan. 1, 1914. Raised Starvin' 
Bquadroa 6th InnUkiUtaig Dnupoons 
1914-13. Great War Mespot. £xp.1ntfce, 
Deapaichet 8 times. Brevet of Lt.-C(d, 
Brig. Ma. 7ih Meerut Cav. Bde. 1917. 
Djt.Q.M.G Karachi 1919 ;G.S.0. 2 Karachi; 
1919; Brig. MaJ. lOth Cav. Bdc. PakeUne; 
1920; OMiundt. PA VO Oav. FJ. i924,i 
0^. 1923, AJl.Q. Nor-Com. 1826 ; Cora* 
Heantt Oav. Bda, 1929 ; B.G3. 1 


FlitaiK'o, Banking and Curreiic), Barrlster- 
at ljsw, (Cray’s inn, 1912 kdtte New 
High Hi'hool, Bonthay, First In Matrlc from 
the Hehoot, Klphlustone t'oilesge. Boml)ay , 
Janies Ta>|or Hcholar A ihriaeman, Lemdon 
School of Economics, Ixindon Cuiversit%, 
South Ketudngton. Urav's Inn . lANdurw in 
KoottoniU's, Bomlmy University , l^rofesaor of 
Keotiomlcs, Calcutta UniverHiiy . Examiner 
for M A . Bomitay and Calcutta Partner, 
ijilji NaranJl A Co , gave evidence on behalf 
of the liidinn Commercial Community Isrfore 
the Bablngton-Smlth Oouunlttee . wrote 
separate dissenting report on Back Bay 
Keclainatloa Scheme and also on Mousing 
Scheme , Memlier, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee . Olllclal Adviser on 
matters of technical flnanre to various Indlaa 
States , Nominated Member, Municipal 
Corporation. Bombay, (19SU) , Wrote sepaLrate 
Minority Report on tlie Indian (Wtral 
Banking Enquiry Committee. 1931 , Vlce- 
l*realdent, Indian Merrhanta* Cluuntw. 1932 
and 1934 , Prealdent. Indian MOTchauta’ 
Chamber, 1933. Financial Adviser to the 
Chamlier of Prhicea. IDSA-lOSa. Member. 
Indian Leghdative Assemtay, 19.17 Addrtm ‘ 
Kodak House, Hornby Ro^, Fort, Bombay. 

SUHBAWARDY. SlR HasSAN, Kt. (1932). 
U.-CQloiiel. 1 T.F , O H.E, (1927), Kalaar-I- 
Hlnd Medal. 1st Clam (1930), LJl 8 . M D.. 
F.ILC 8 LD.P H . Hon LL D (Lond ),D 8 €. 
(CAl ). Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India. b Dacca. 17 Nov im. r of 
Mottlana Obaidullah el Obakly Suhrawmtdy 
Edae. . Daecu Madrasah. Dacca OoUcte, 
iUicHtta Med. CoUege. PoaHfnEuate— 
littblin, Edlntiurgh and Landon. Deputy 
Preaideat, Bengal Legialative Couimil. 1 W ; 
Leader. Indjan DeMgaOou. BtRIQi Baaphe 
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IJnimBlty ConsrfiM, Kdinbttfich. 19S1 . 
C'omiiuuidliift (.Mncor, i^tOruUa Unlvtnrttity 
i'oTM AMOciate (kxnmuKler of th* tlrder 
of 8t John ; Ontaaiahig Honit»rr, Indkiin 
Field Ambulance llaye Water, London, JU14 
(Foondnl b> Mahatma Oandlit) Kx Menilier, 
Beapal Public »er%ic«« t ominUuiion . \lce- 
llianceUor, Calriitta TnUTwlty, I03(^:i4 
Mwi Surjiton to H £ Uic Viceroy P»W* I 
MoUier A Infant Welfare for India < 
Calcatta and Environs , Manual of Post , 
Onnative Treatment, etc Ad^rnt India ' 
Offlce. London t 

URlLAWAftDT. Bn EaHHADom Ba«ii ^ 
ZaUD, MJt., jB.L.Kt., Bar-ai-Law, Preat-j 
dent, Railway Rates Advlaory Committee,. 
Oovemmeot of India: late Judfrt^, Caloutta ; 
High Court, b. 1870. Kdtui . Daooa and 
('alcutia. Aiidrest. 8, Welleatey 1ft l.ane, 
CaleuUa. | 

SUKTHANKATt, VURHC StTARAM, M A ' 
(Cantab), PhD (Berlin), J#aA/i8ihirrtfa . 
dipatn. Kaiaard-Hiod M<Hlaflst , Oomapond-I 
Ing Member, Oriental Inatltuie In l^oe: 
Ciechoaio%'aUa , forfflerlv Fellow of the; 
Bombay Pniversity Honorary Member, j 
American Oriental (hx-ieiv , Fellow of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Bratirh),! 
Fournier and Member. Bharati>a-\ id\a- ; 
Bhavan liectorer in the PtMt'gradnate < 
Department of the Bomiiet I nl%crsit\ ' 
Edltortin'cldcf <d the Critical Edition of Thr\ 
Mahabharaia, b. 4th May 1887. m. Kkanora ' 
Bowing (died 8th Aug , lOM) B4m, Maratha | 
High School and 8t. Xa\Vr‘s Collcjic, 
Bombay , St John’s ^k)t1e8c, Cambridge 
(England). Edinburgh t'ol/ersRy ami Berlin 
Unfverslt) Formerly Asstt. 8i»i«rlnbt»<lcnt, ’ 
Arcbwologkal Survey, Western Circie j 
Secretary, Bhandarkar Ork'ntal Research 
Institute, Poona PuU*caiwm$ Dio Oram* ; 
matik Sakata\anas Leipzig, 1081 , Vasava 
daiU, Oxford Dniv. rnm. 1028, First | 
CrtUcal Edition of the MaAuAAerefi, 1083. 
Studies in Bhau . Epic Studies. Kdltor-ln* 
(liM. Junmai of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society AtUrw Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

si’LAlMAN, Tub Hos’blk Sir hram 
H ruAitMAii. Kt (1020), MA (Cantab), 
LL 1) (imlrfin and Aligarh), 1) St' 
(Allahabad), Barrister aLLew, Judge, Federal 
t^ourt b 3 Feb 1888 m Maqbool Fatiiiiah 
Begum £d«e Muir Central College, 
Aliahaliad . (Iiriat’a < oUege, Cambridge . 
Trinity College, Dublin, Bar from Mkidie 
TeropM Chief Juatiee. High CourL AHahahad, [ 
1032-37 , Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, in 1020 and 1030 AMrtM$ ■ Kewi 
Delhi. I 


SITHDRA Baj Dbwas JURAorn Dr B , 
M.A (Madras). i*h,l) (IJverpool) , Director of 
Pbiheries, Madras b 1888 EfNie Madras 
and Uverpoot. Aasistatii to the Ptseirattural 
Expert, 1013 , Asat Director of Fiaherie*, 
(tnbind}, 102O. m. Phyllis Seymour Daritng, 
M.R S.T , PROS t^mbtieatkim : The 
ocKwreoce of the Bank Myna, (Arrido- 
tterea ghucinlatius) near Madms, Bombay 
Hatgral Jibt^ Society Jomnal. RXlll , 
Role os Tiygon kihlii. Matt and Hade. 


> Records of Die Indian Nus. Vol. X ; N0l« 
on the Itceedhig of ohUoacylllam orlitam 
I Mufl, and Benle, Records of Indian MlMtim 
I Vol Eli; Kemarln on the Madras apwdet Of 
! Haplo^iltts, rmd bafore the Indian ttelenee 
I i'omiii^, 101$; Notes on the Fresh Water 
! Fishes of Madras. Keeerda of Indian Miesitm, 

I Vol. XII , On the habtto of HUns ((2upea 
ilhiha) ami their artlflelai propagation tu the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, T^. XIII, 
1017 . Tlte value of flMt as natural enemlsi 
of mosquitoes in combating malaria, Leaflet 
isaiied by FUherlea Department. A new 
genus of Lemwid fish parasite from Madras, 
read Indore the Hrienee ('ongreas, Nagpwr. 
loao, etc AMrta» : " Tho Anchorage,*' 

Adyar, Madras. 

SCRRINDAR SlBOR Bum. CArTAIR TlKKA. 
Hony Maglidrate and Nmty Civil Judge of 
Kallar In RawalidtHlI District of the PmUab. 
Dot Hony. Klng^s mmiiniiMlon In 1028. He Is 
('aptain In A 1 K.O., 

Kcrmtting Staff H« Is 
the ehlnst son of Kaia 
Sir tlurliakhsh Singh Be<ll, 

HUE. knight, C.I.E 
Hony E A.C„ ami urami 
eon of the late llon’Ide 
Balia Sir Khem HIngh 
Bedl. k C 1 E . {) I.K., 

Rats I Aiam of Kallar. 

He is Lite dlrttof. descendant 
of lltiru Nanak, the 
foumler of Sikli religion. 
b. 22iid February, 18^. His son AwaimfAr 
Singh lUdi got his eonimtaslon from the Indian 
Military Academy, Dura Dun. In the year 1038, 
and Is attached to tlie Suffedk Befftntmt at 
Mbow, 111 Central India. He is a grm sports- 
man, ts fond of public service and an advoeate 
of tcmperaiM.'e movraurat, Addrut : Plla 
\lia, Murree Road, Eawalpiiidi. 

8URVE, Daiiaraurb AprABAHieii, Bao 
BaHavpa (1084), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. 8. 7th February 1008. 
m. Kumari Pramtlalwi (dead), d. of Hhrl K. 
T. Power, J.P., Bomtiay ; m. Kumari Sbanta* 
devi. d, of the late Akojirao NimlsvUuir. 
Insindar t# Nej EdMe . Baldwin High Bohool, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary to If. U. 102$ to 
1020. Acting Dewan, 1020-31. Appotttbed 
Dewan, 1031. Prime Mlnisti’r, Jan. 1032, 
Rao Sabeb, 1080, Attemled First In^Han 
Round Table Ckmfereneu In Isjiidon as Advisor 
to State's Delegation and third Round Tabic 
(Conference as a delegate. Address Premala 
Boose, Kolhapur (Bcsideiiey), 



SUTHERLAND, 
M.A., B O. 
i-Hfod Gold 
ertotandent, 
•It,- 


rkt. wiuiam stBouni, 


adMlqrai. 8. Indio. 8. IB July U77, In 
MMMfaDe, 8coU^. M. ns^ Rntti Htaol, 


ILA. of MefbounM, Austnllo. Kdoe, ; OttiMS' 
thlH ScliooL UoivaMtr ol Olosgow and TImoIo* 
gkol Coflefe of the Unitad Free draroh of 
ffeotload oUHaipm, MMcNMwy of llm 
of geotlendta wifdspotlNslricisInoe 100$; 
appoteted 8«pdt. of Lady W’lWai^ 
(MUemeot hi 102$. Ad4m» . Gbotdl of 
ScoUand Mission, Chteikpvt, 8. India, 
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SITED ABui. Aa 8‘ Zamimlar. b. 27ib Sepir 
1880. m. BIbl Koor-l-Ay«ilM. Govt. 

iMy Ckdxwl, Patna ; atodiod privately En^ab, 
Atablo, Persian and Urdu. Aptd Hon 
MaRte. at Patna 1900; momber of Oonncil 
of Ali>lndia HoaUm LesRue. Hon. Aastt. 
Secry., Bibar and Oriaaa Provindal XualBn 
DoafPie; uoanfmoualy elected PreaMant, 
Bifaar Provincial Ifoalim lesRue in 1030, joined 
Xuatlni Deputatioo which i^ted npon Lord 
Hardinge In 1014 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Mnalim Univeraity Aaaocn.. 1014; elected 
Vloe«Pr«aldeat of Blhari Btudonta* Aeaocla- 
tion and Anjumanl-Ialainla, Patna. 1014 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provindal Cooperative Bank, Patna. 1017-18 
Apiiointod non-official member of the Patna 
Mental Ho«*p)tAl, 1023. Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamln, 
Patna, 1035, Nominated Member of the 
Oriental Public Library. Patna, 1030 Ad- 
dreu : Abul-'Aae Lane, Biinkiptir, l^itna. 


8YKI) AMJAI) ALT, BA (Hons), OBE. 
XCL.A., l*uuiab Ed»r at Government Collegf, 
lAhurc, and the Ml<l<ile Temple, London 
Took the B A (Bona ) degree in 1027 
Went to England in 1931 ami worked as Hon 
Joint HeereUry of the 
Muslim IMegation and 
Bon Publleltv Officer of 
the Hound Table (’on 
ferenoc. Wa* elected 
Heeretary of the All- 
liHlia MuhUiu Yfiuth 
I^’ogue Went to Engbnd 
auHiu and worke*! as 
Hon S***^^^' of the 
Muslim iH'legatlon to the 
Itoumi Table Confereuce 
ami Hon Secretary of the 
British Imlia Delegation to the Joint Seb-ct 
(’ontmittev Mas Bon Private Secretarv to 
Bis BighnciiH tile Aga Kliati during hla three 
aucoeaalvc vlsitH to India in 1034. 1035 and 
1036. OBE, 1930 >Vaa Kesidrnt »ecretar> 
of tlw I’nlonist Party from its inreidlou ami 
relinquished It on lK>oomlng the Parlianientar>’ 
Private 8ecretarj’ of the Premier M>nt to 
8ydne> for the Second British Common- 
vrealth Relations Coiifcrciice 1038 as Delegate 
and Secretari' of the Indian Grovip b July 
5, 1008 Addm* "Ashiana”, l.abore. 



8YKD, Thk How. Sir Mithamnad Sa'auilla, 
Kt, (1028), M.A ((Tiemiatry) 1006 ; BL 
1007 ; Advocate, First Unde, (Alcutta High 
Court 6. May 1886. Edwc . Cotton 
Coilege, Uauhatl, Assam (F A ), Prc*ldeuc> 
C^oUege. Calcutta. (MA), Blpon CoUege, 
Calrutta, (B L ), Aaat l.ectarer In Chenilatry, 
IMtUxi College, Gauhatl, 10U8 . Practised as a 
Lawyer In Uaultotl Courts, 1000-10 , in the 
C^cutta Cmrt, 1920-24 , Member, i 

Assam Legidatlve OouncU, 1913-20; again 
since 1023 . Minister, Assam Government in j 
charge of Educatkai and Agricnltiire, 1924-20 , 1 
Member, Kaecntive Council. Assam Goveni- 
ment In charge of Law and Order and P W D„ 
1020-30; Member in riuuge of Finanee and 
I«w and Order from Nov. lOSO to A^ 1034. 
Advocate First Grade. Calmtta Hi^ Court, 
from May 1034. Addnu 216, Lower Ciroidar 
iUMMi, Calcutta. 


8YED HlAtTKAT AU, Kmaw BAHAbCR, BA 
(AUg) b 1875 Edue at Bhopal, wa 
the first to apficar at any public examins 
tion from Bhopal State 
Was the first graduate 

! from the state, 1805 
Mas first to take active 

i steps towards the sprmul 
of education In the Htate 
At the instance of the 
late Mr Beck, principal, 

MAO ('ollege, took out 
a census of lioys in Bhopal 
fit to receive edmaition 
and Mr Beck referred to 
it in his address to the 
Educational Conference, 1803 Began hi 
Xalb Trhslldar, (' P and rose to Extra 
Assistant Commlsslonershlp Deputed ai 
Superintendent, Khilchipur State, durinf 
minority administration, 1014, and after inves 
titnre, 1018, Darbar retained him as Dewan it 
which oapadty served till end of 1023 Wai 
granted title of Kluvn Hahcb Reverted tc 
Oovcriiiiient service, (* P but was soon drput 
ed to Rajgarh Htate as I>ewan 1026 Uetirevi 
from (joveTument aervite, 1030 but coutinuevi 
as Dewan of Rajgarh and rv'tlred In 1036 
Was made Khan Bahadur /ferreoftofi 

I CuRIvatiou and gardening Addreu . Dhran 
Khana Scborc, (Bhopal), C.I. 

AYED, 8iiu>AiAu Khaw, created Nawab Sirdai 
Nawai Jung Baluulur, 1021 ; Postmaster 
General of II. K H. the Nisam’s Dominions, 
1022-1020 (retired) b 26ih Msrdi 1870 KIdett 
surviving v of iste Nawab Birdar Dller Jung, 
RIrdar DUer-ud-Doala, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur. C I E , some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 1806, six « two d. Educ 
irivatelv Entered the Nizam’s service, 1011 , 
las hold several responsible positions, Inrlud- 
Ing the Commissionerahip 01 Uulburga Pro- 
vince, presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
ilistortcai Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1008. PwUieoliww ' Lord Curxon’s Admlids- 
trattoD of India, 1005 , Unrest in India, 1007 , 
Histculcal Furniture, 10(t8 . India of To-day, 
1008; Ufe of Lord Moriey, 1023; The Earl 
of Reading. 1924, British India, 1026. The 
Indian Moaleiiia. 1928, Addrau: Hydera- 
bad, Decoan. 

SYEDNA Tahrr SAIirtTPniV Sabrb, BiR 
II 0 UWB 88 8ari>ar (MnUail Saheb), High 
Priest of DawoodI Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
eonununity aird First Class Bardar of Deccan. 
Flftv-ftrst incombeot of the post of Dal-tur 
MttUaq, which has been in existeaoe of 
Dearly 9(X) years having bemi founded in 
Yemen where bis predeoetaor* were once 
Sultans. They have enjoyed many privilege* 
and reoelved high honoun from various 
Ruling Princes in India frmn time to iliae 
and alao from the British Gov er n asqit. 
Address: Surat; and Bali Xabal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SYKES. PAOt.. B Con , Cenedian Govt. Trade 
CommimkHier for India, Burma and Ce>kui 
b Dee. 22. 1807 m. to Jean Campbell. A. of 
late U -Col. H B, Duff. B.C , A Jf.C. Edme. 
ai Queen’e Univenlty, Kingston. (Out). 
Servud wMli Canadian sxindJUQnary Fone, 
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m0-lO19 , In bwlnnw 1919*21 > Dominion 
Burma of StnUctk*, Department t£ Trade 
and OoouDcroe, Canada, 1922 2« , luu aerved 
In present capacity In Kew Zealand, Hongkong, 
Mwotinria, Norui China and Oermany. 
JdirMi ; Victoria Bouse. Calcutta. 


TAOMLE. ABAiiiHDma Ham* Ol.E- 
Ihg l fa da T of flbankdpar, Beafki; A lATI ; 

S Sanskrit OolL, Onleakta, and at twins I 
td Meowriat Addnas to Lady Carton, 
pteamted to King bjr Oorp. of OOknUa 
pcinelpal work oooslsU In rsririni 
of Indian Art. AUtft : I, Dwar 
fkfora's Lane. GataiUa 
TAGOJUC, MAMsmaia Baaaovm Sin Pnomroi 
OMtlAk. Kt. k. 17 Septsmber liTt 
Mas ; Hindn dob., Catentte; afterwaidi 
Bilfntaly . dheriff of Oaloatta. 1909 ; Tkostee. 
VIetoria Mem. Hall . Trtwtse, Indlaa Moseun. 
Fefiow. Eoyal Pbotopaphlo doolaiy of (Ireai 
Brttaln. Mem. of Aa^o doo. of Bengal, 
fonnsrly Mem . Bengal OottnoU. dddrsM 
Tagore Castle. CalouUa. 


TA(iORE, HIE KAHiNiiEaNaTU, Kt , Hon D ' 
Utt (l aliuita, iJacea and Bimartw Hindu | 
University) IVet aiul Playwright Founder' 
of Hchoot at 8hautiniket«ii. liolpur, 1921. 
which has become a Centre of inter* j 
national culture b IMl Kduc , Visited 
England 1912, and translated some of his 
Bengali aorks into Kngiish , Nobel Prise for 
literature, 1913 HuShraiiom : In Bengali 
about 35 ptdithwl works, dramas, operas 
aifout 38 , Htory l>ooks, Novefa. 19 . oyer 5o 
ccdlectlonn of Kssays on Idtoratnre, Art, 
Religion and other subjeota, and oonymsml 
over 3,UU0 songs published periodical^ In 
small cvUectioos with uotatkms. In flkigUslt 
— Oltenjali, 1912, etc , etc Took to patattng 
at the me of 60 Pictures exblbltnd iu 
Moscow, Beriln, Muoieh, Paris, BlmdngbEm 
and New York Addrvst SanttnlkaUn. 
Bengal 


TA1R8BB La&Biapas Iowan (Seej 
Inkhmidas.) 


TAMBB. SHuraP Baiwan, B.A.. LL.B. 
A 9 Dec. 1875. JEdae; iabalpor (HItka- 
rtel Bcbool), Amraotl, Anglo-yemaealar and ' 
High School and Bombay IBpbtnstone I 
nnnsgs and Ooet. Law geliool. liasder ati 
Amnotl. Mambar and Vlc»Piiridant ofj 
Amiaotl Town Manielpnl fin— Ittan; Pnai* 
daoL Prorineiai Ckmi— fin— tttaa; Mam* 
bar. 0. P LegM. Oonadl. 1917-1999 nod 1994 . 
PMridaaA 0. P. LaHa. Q—U. Marcb 1991 
Home Member, OsntmiProrinosaCknwnuMnt; 
Ag GkiTemor. Central Frorinesa, 1999 
ISmber. Indian Prancblae CommittM, 1992, 
444fm: Nagpur, a P. 

TAinrAH, Mobae Laa, M. Com (BIrm), 
BaratrLaw, l.E 8 , 3 P.. Ocn mal Ibamiger, 
^ Pn|ab National Bank, Lahore; Princfyal, 
lydmiliBin College of Coounerea and 
JjfeonomW. Bombay. 1920*17 ; on dspotation 
to the OoremiMBt of India, Ciwnmwrc r 
Deparmwiit, aa Saoretary. ImUan Aoncani* 
taiwy Board and Under Secretary, 1999*86. 
A t May 1884. Pieaideot, lOtti IbdBm 
iaa— io Cool— ee, 19t7. TMPtariSnit. 
the Indhui Beonomle Society. 1911.28, 


Svndk of the Bombay University. 1928.94 to 
1927*28 , Seoretanr, Acoountaney DhiRMaa 
Board, Bombay , Dlrvotor, fhimbay Cisiiiral 
Co>operatlvs Bank. Ltd.. B<Mnbay . Membtr. 
Council indiau Institute of Bankers , Prlnobal 
and Profeesur of Banking. Uie SydsnoiMll 
t'oUegs of C^merve and Kconomica. Bombay. 

' Banking Uw and Pnwtioe In 
India,'* “ Indian t^arrency aod Annldai 
Problems," jolatiy with Prof A. T. Shah, 
and several pamphUda sitoh as the " B a n ki n g 
Needs t»f Imtla.* " ItHllati Cuirtney and the 
War, ' * Rt^uUikm of Banks hi India," ito. 
diMms# I. Uult Hoad, lAhore. 

TASKKR, 01E THEOiKtEK Jamms, Kt , rr 1937, 

I 1 K 1032 , O B.K , 1910 . 1 (' H. . servkwa 
lent U) UyderalMui (lovernincut as Member of 
IkmiM'U (Ue\eime aiul Polkw Purtfulloe) ; 4. 
2CI Jan. 1H04 . s of late Rev. John dreenwoud 
lasker. 1>, t» m 1015, Jmsk Helen Uellls* 
Hinith, (Kaiser 1 Hliul dobl Medal). thrM $. 
one ti Kdtu- king Kdward's HcllOol, 
Ulnnhutlmm , Trinity ioUege, (ambrtdge, 
(Ma|or Hiiiidar In Clasiihs, Flmt ( lass llononni 
CiasskaJ TrliHM) Kntered l.C.H. 1908 . 
Under Hocretary to Madras (luvernmeiit, 
191315 , Ulsirlrt Magistrate, ('Ivll ami 
MUlUry HUtlon, Bangalore, 1917*22; 
( ommlssloucr of C'uuru, 1923*26, aervloM 
lent to (lovrriuitcnt uf N Irani of Hyderabad, 
1027, as Director Ueueral of Revenue and 
Hev^ue Herretary , Member of GounoU, 1985. 
Jddresi Begumpet, Hyderabad biaiflau, 
India , Houlh Barn, Hwaiuigc, Jiorset, 

TAUNTON, Ivan llori, B A (('anUb.) , l.C H . 
5 19, Doc 1899 Edue ; Upplni^m aitd 
Clare fX>Ueg«, Cambridge , Aaitt OoHaoUir 
and Magistrate In Stud, 1914, on military 
■ervtoe, 1917*19, Ogr Oollaotor and Dlst 
Magistrate, 1928 , OBg Dy. Commlsalonsr, 
19247 Oflg. Collector and Diet. Magistrate, 
1925, Carman, Cattle Theft (>>mmlislon. 
1 925 , Oittt CoIkK'tor and Superintendent of 
Staarqa, 1926: OUg. Deputy Meerrtary to 
(iovemment. Home and Bcchsdaathal Depart* 
aents. 1926; Qgg Deputy Seoretanr to 
Oovemment, Klnaaoe Department, 1927 , In 
foreign servlpe as Finance and Revenue 
Member , Khalrour State Bxeoutlve Cottneii. 
1927 , OSg. Collector, Sbolapar ami Political 
Agent. Akalkui, 1982 ; Collector 1932, appotet- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay MuntripalRy, 
1934 Chief SecieUry to Oovernmetit, 
Slad, 1989 AMrm$ , Karaehi 

TAYLOJt. Htn Jauia Beaip, K C t.K (1989). 
ILA.. Barristex'at'Law (Lincoln's Inn), JU. 
(1985), C I B (1982) , Governor. Reserve 
^k of lodhL July 1987 5 21 April 1891 

«». Betty 8 ^ H. Coles. Is^t . Indian PoUoe. 
JUue. B^bnrgb Aeademy and Ualvacslky. 
Indian Civil Barvk^ 1914 , Under Secretary, 
Centml Piovhwes Cwvemmeoi, 1920 , Oom* 
meroe Department, Oovemment fd India, 
1920*82 Dmuty Controller of Cnrnoey. 
CalootU, 1924, Bombay 1925, CoatroHsr of 
Currency, Cakuua, 1929 AddlMoaal Stene* 
tary, rtaaoee Departoeat, Onvsmmsad of 
Indto ap to 1994 Ji d rmt . Bpoifaay. 
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Eetr-*pfMirMit bora 1021. Saecoeded lOlS 
E4m. ’ llAjro OaUoge, Ajmer. AMr4u : Xor* 
t&draaeger, (Tehri-Oarhwel State), 

TKMI’I-K, liiFUT (How Col. ) FRViiKMirK 
CHAR1.KK, C I K (iwai) , VI), A D< 

M I <’ K , M I M K <’hart4T(Hl dvll aimI 
Ciirienttlnir KuRiiicor (>\llIlainH Ti*nH>Ie and 
Bartholoraew) b t'i June 1879 m 
FrsnriH Mary ('opleidxin Kuif)>v 

S rhool and Ilallioi CoHene, Oaford Aiwt 
infrtn«*(’r, Dlrminizham Wotah Watt^rwarka 
MUltarv Worka »wvUv*. lodU , Punjab 
Canal* . Dldtrlct Engineer, Mutaflafimr , 
HupfrlntciidinK Entriixwr, Publk* Health, 
Bihar and Orlwia , ( hief T«»wu KuRlneer 

and Admiiilctrahrr, Janwh<>dpur , Helhd' 
Knulneer and Hupply Offjier, Uo\t of Bihar 
and OrlAwa iHiUirationJi Maiinai for 

Young Kiiglnaer* in India ” and '* Sewage 
Work* ” AMrftt 7. Old Court Hunae 
Street, Calcutta, and 28, Victoria HtreO 
WcHtndulBter. S W J 

TKMPI.K, IdKT’T -C olon kl, Sia HicnAko 
iM’KtN’ii, 3rd Bt rr 1870,1)8 0 1918 late 
CUth lliflcH , late ruiiuiianding Dth Batt 
Ipi <ircwt4TH Hejft (8 K ) h 27 Dw 1880 , 

V It of i.t -Cui Sir K ( Temple, 2nd Bt , and 
\gncN Fanny, 2nd d of late Major-Oenerai 
0 A Sejirlc, M HC , * father 1931 . wi 1912 ' 
Katlierlne Marjorie (d 1982), d of laic F d< | 
la F NS llilama, and wldua of F <S B AnderMou 
of Bolton Hoyd, Bradhird i*nc « Kduc | 
Harroa , Ko^al MilUar\ College, Sandhurtit 
KttterfKl Army KKK) , iH‘r\etl South Afrhan 
\^ar, UK)] 02 (Que^u * Mt^lal and four <la»ii«) 
hunjpeHii \^*r, 1914-18 (deapatohe* alx tlnicN 
1)80, ('roix de Ouerre with l*alui, 1914 Star 
Bt Major and Bt Lt tkil ) Addmn 
lioiiibay 'lalklea. Ltd , Malad, Btuubay 
TIIAKOKKAM Kapilkam, Diuas Bahaiu k 
n A , LL B , C 1 K , Advocate, (O 8 > Dlat 
Oovt Pltader and PuUlr I'roaecutor, Surat, 
jretlitHl, 1938) b Iflth AprU 1868 m i 
Jtatanga\Tl d ot kmha\rai Aiuritral Kdur 
at lUiaMiagar, Aifrinl High School and; 
Klplilnat^me t'ollege, BonihaN , Appointed 
teacher In Oovt Sorabjl J J High Sehued i>f ; 
8ttrat and began nraetkw at Swat in 1894 
Kntered Munh l{)altty la 1904 Cltalrmau j 
Schtiol* tumiuiltee. 1907, 1909 and 1911 ! 

t'halrman. Managing OunmlUec, 1908-09 and ( 
1917-18 Vlee-Preekicnt. 1914-17 and 1928 ' 
31 Cluilnnan, C4immtttee of Management 
)922-2A , Chairman, School Board. 1925, 1931 
and 1982, Preeldent, Balchand Deprhand 
(»lrl«* SrdKwd So< lety aUnsc 1928 , Chairman 
People’* Co-<^|ieratlve Bank, 1980-8,1 . OJetriet 
Soout CommtealontY, Surat, alnt'c HteKI , I 
Member, Pratt Committee , Wlttte«*%ifo*e 
lltnal Ueforms Conunhwlon, 1919 ’^•e- 

Prwldent. Surat Sarvajanik RdmatUm 
Society, 1927-28 Ouxerament Advocate, 
Bardoil inquiry, 1981 PreeldeiH. Home Uvr 
l>estitnte (.iilkiren «tnce 1921 , JubUee Medal* 
in 1986. surer MmUO. i^oranaltoa of King- 
Kmperor Meutw VI, Medal of Merit fbr 
Soout nork, 1986 JdrfrrM Sangbadk-aad, 
Sttiau 



THAKUB Datta Shakjia Vaidta (Pakim' 
K V.,V Bh A famous Ayurvedic fUiyatelgg 
Labore.inv eutoc of ttie world renowned pasAit 
lor everyday attmuntM. nz , AMBITBHAKA 
author o( several medical 
books, also editor of a medical 
journal for 25 year* 

Vice President of Ute All 
India Ayurvedic A Uuaui 
(onlerence , meakled over 
Uie Drat SLuti Ayurvedic 
('.oulerruce and 3rd Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference , 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene , social and reli 
giuuB worker, late Pre«ldent 
of the Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
and Secretary of the Arya Pratlnidhi Sabh 
Puntab . founded a chair for vedlc reaearv 
in the Ourukiila Kangri, Hardwar, donatir 
K« 80,000 He is of philanthropic dispoa 
tlon and has recently created a Trust (< 
raedh.al relief and Industrie* amounting 1 
Rs 2J lacs He owns a big Pharmacy knou 
as Amritdhara Pharmaev for the preparatlc 
of Amritdhara and oUtor Ayurvedic modlciue 
AddrftM . Amritdtura Laliorc 

TUAKt U, Mk Pkomatka Basjan, MA 
Barrider at-La» M L A , Third Herldltai 
KeligiouH Is^ader and (iuni ot a large section < 
puo)>ie known aa Matuas”, a great Scheduli 
taste leader ot Bengal 
2nd January 1 904, Ormkami 
1- arid pur. Bengal Orel 
grand sou of 8ree Sree Ua 
Thakur, graml son of 8n 
Sree tiuru Chuud Tbaku 
sou of late 8a*i Bhusa 
Thakur Succeeded h 
grand faUier and aw'ende 
“ Thakur Ohadi " Marc 
1987 Belongs to an ol 
noble family of Beuga 
Educ in Calcutta an 
Loiulon ( ailed to the Bar, Lincoln's Iiu 
1929 Travelled extenslv'fjy all over Korop 
Asia Minor and hgypt Joined High Cour 
Calcutta Takes ac'tiv'c |>art in iiolities, and 1 
social, moral ami educatkmal uplift of th 
Scheduled Castes Elected menilver, Bengi 
LegMaUve Assemhlv, 1937 MsiUd dlfferer 
provinces of India to study condltious c 
Scheduled caste* end measures adopted b 
the ttrovlncial Uovenuuent* for their amlUora 
tlon 1088 m Devi Blnapani Thakuranei 
1984 Address “ Thakur House, 
Orakaudl, Facldpor, Bangal 

THAKFllDAS, S» PrRSK0TAin)A«v. Kt C 1 K 
M B B (See under PurshoUmdas ) 

THOM, Lt -Col Su Joan Oinn. Kt. (1987 
D S O (1917), M C . Chief JnsUce. AUababad 
High Court 6 1891 IMwe , EdlnburgJ 
Cmvenity Oradoated M.A , LL B. ; ChUe< 
to Scottfab Bar, 1919. Adv oc«te-D«^U 
1981-S2, M P(C>. DiuuWUmsh^j l9|9-2 
and 1931-82, Puisne iudse, Attahabad HigI 
Court, 1982-87 , oammanded 8.101b and 6ti 
Batjt*. (hudoii HlgiUanden, Borafvean Wsi 
1914-18, (D.aO., M.C.. BL LI-C<^ 

~ fowr Tinaa,^ A i l i f fP W ■ SI 
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TaOMBAKE, Eao BARAbi K Y. A Bjl . Art« 
DIwm, Sanuli SUU* Ra » 8iUiib (lOSi). 

Rao IbihAdur <]U37) ^rfwr liti>in)>ay ViiBi'r 
iJty JoIqihI .HitAinAU 8Ut* «< r\ i* i ( 1901 ) nikI 
work«>d H4 JudicUt H<«<TotAr), Jail Suix^rinttn 
dent, etc , ottitlati-tl a* iHwaii, jolih'il 
Ijwloro StAt<‘ ct rv )« •* anil In Id (Mwition m»> 

NaxUn Adalat ('ourt , JudKt. Small Tau**. 
CJourt and Additioiinl au<l HMiHalotk^ 

Judge. Indore UWtiirt , iK wan MtaiuAU. 191.; 
tl , prattItM'd tti IMomltr at PofMUk, 1921 'JJ 
Adxiaer to Miherlaiii Shrlninnt 
Cgflalu Fmttralnhrao Kajr 8ali»l> of Akalkot , 
fifciftte Karbari and m>«rau of Akalkot Stal< 
J923, jolm-d HanaH vState akTVb**' lOJi'i, 
•ceoiSMnlwl Hitk liighin-^H of .Saimli ti> tin 
First Round Tabl*> Vtmltrt^ucr , JW3<», itioi 
Second K<kund I'aWe (Vjnf» n*iK'« . 1931. wh'* 
dtdegaU* to Joint Barllatni ntar\ t'ommltt** 
OR Indian t'onatitiitlonai U< tonna. 193'! 
AtUrt^ii Haiigli 

THORNl lOHX A-KUKHaoN f S I 19‘IH « | K 

lO.'ll . .sorr^tarv tfo^eriior (JfiicrBl’n S4fn> 
tarlat (IbUdk*) h Is f>el IKMH k of laiuii 
C^oaaTbome m 1914, l>on>lh\ Horton «*m 
* ttne rf K4i*r HlnndHI *, fk-lKioi Tt^rrbin 
Bnlhol Coltetcr fktford Indlaii ( ivil SmtM 
1911 Mailra# I’rmkWfrnry 1912 l<WfWA 
IVIht SlmU 

TIWAKA, Thk Hua Major H\yfkht\tu Maiik 
Khuar Hayat Khar, o B K (19311 M L A , 
Minister of PuWk Works I'tinjiih t> 7tlt 
Angnst unto, onl\ son (ti (ietieral Kawnb 
Malik Sir 1 luaz Ha\at khan Tiwaiia AWu/- 
AttclilAon Chiefs' ( oitrgii>. lahorr , Bt<»cid flrsi 
hi thf inptoma fixaro (lOlfO Whiir at 
College was deputed to I»elhl Darijar of wliltb 


TIWAHI. rASt>IT t'HANPRIKA PKASAPA. RAI 
Sahkp Kanyakubja HraUman A ll^t 
seried Indian Slate Railwajs lS77-lftl«. 
rellretl from the pcist of Assistant Ttalllr 
Saperlnteiident 191(1 » 

Klixdetl Munk Ipsl « om» 
inlsMloiier Ajmer |h (19 1912, 

Tltk of Rat Srtheb conferttHl 
l>i the (Jo\erm»r tJeneral of 
fmlla In 191(» . ( oronatUm 

Metlal for iHdlil hurlutr 
1911 Travelled through 
Kiiru|M< Hill and 1911 
Kotimled Ihoi liu in| 

( ongresa ConimlUee, AJifier 
Merwaiti 1913 (ihd earthsii 
on work as Seiretarj and 
subse<iuentl]i as President till llMMt . 

Meudwr Ul llidiA ( ongrees ( 'oinitllttee, 

1916 19**9 Viee I'hairtnun lUseptlon 
• 'onunUter liKtInn NatUnutl (‘oi^rea*. 
IMdhl. I91S . Waited upon Mr K. S 
Montague. Setrelarj of State lor India In 
Hepnlatlon of ihndn Malm Sabim at Imltil In 

1917 iTrsldrnt All ImHa Ui»ll»nv men's 
Federation uign and 1922 to 19*6 President. 
All Imiia Trade I n Iona 4 miureas lieJT , 
Memlter. Advi»or> ( onncll, t<irkHnr s Harmta 
State KallwAKs liegft ami 1986 Kdllerl 
hnnv** ktihjn .sadARrai- Motdhh .iournal, 
ItWl I9nj K»llte<l Row I of .Stmm% /Aadn 

1997, Author ol Aurlf uiitiral ( «» 
o|>eratlonin Iteutnark 1917 Author of Imltan 
Hati»H)s Adminisirative, Hlsinrlmi a»»d 
Kionomli \niHn Is ise^i (iaie K\ldenie liefore 
Several Koial rommlsalons on India, sneli as 
the PuMli Her% Iri-s Cf>n)rnliislon 1912 Indian 
fndustrini ( ninndsalon 1916 Indian Rnllwnvs 
1929 Hiale Hniiwa) Workshops 1926 
Indian latenir 19*29 Irtirfress (JaneMh garij. 


he i)oaatt»«i a medal , volunteered tor aervie* 
during the Great War whtk still a stwlent of 
the Govt ( ollrge, Ijihore . h* lj»ed In reemlt 
log work was given a nunmiiMdou to the 


AJfner 

TODRUMTXR.mx Orajhjw OROEOIL K. 0,B.I. 

(1921>. l-fllow of tho llo>al nisG»rhal 
Smditv. Otfld r of St J«»hn of J( rtualem 
h 16 Feb 1860 Fdvr Aldenhatn tk'li. and 


Army on I7U) April ItflS ami is nrrw aHwched 
to the 10th Lancer* . saw active »erv ire tn 3rd 
Afghan War and mentioned In despatdies , 
took up management of Kalra Estate^ - one 
of the biggest estates In the Piiniah A keen 
horse breeder , was amnetime Prmident ami 
hi now a leading tnewher of the Rational 
XTofse Breeding Rod W»ow Society of India. 
poMeaM* Isl ciaM magisterial fxiwera , an 
acknowledged leader of the Punjab martial 
elaMes , mw active servlre again In the 
R W F dteturhance* and secured the R W K 
1030-31 clasp A former V lee-Chairmaa «d the 


King • Coll , Caml>rklge, Members priieniaa, 
Camtiridae Hniversity, 188A; m. AHre, 
O.B.K . K 'I'H. 4 of CarUio C Isisaek. (Urd 
Btgblahders Sereetl In 1.0 0 , MadrM . Ri<m 
eoodueted wpeefal liK|«lrl«a Into CnsiotM and 
^dae matUwt In Kashmir, the C.F. and C I 
States bee , Indian Kioise Committee, 1996: 
I.O. ol Baclse and bait to the Govt, of India, 
IMXblSlO. PrasMeoi. Lift SaTlng AMlianee* 
Omamlitee. 1913 ; Seerdary io cTovi. of 
Madina, 1916 .Member of Board of Revenue. 
1916 : Member of BReewtivr OmneU, 191 (Fti , 
Preddenk Imllaa TaxatAon Enquiry Commit' 
tae. J9U-2fi , Member, Coimell of State, 1»M 
IVIvate Seeiwtary to H H. the Mahamja Of 
Mywire. AddrcM Vaaaatha Mahal, MysoN. 


fliiahpar Bkt Board , ITealdeni of the 
Rorthern India Wild Life PreaerYatioo 
Amodatlon , Chalnnaa, Coundi and C\om 
mlttae of MnaaMament, AitdUaon Cbtefa’ 
CkiBege ; waR prment to London at the JoMiee 
eeMiraifODa of Bis Late Majesty « was 
awarded the blJver JoMlae and the Corcau 
tlOh Medals, waa returned nnoiiposed to the 
Pahjah AmmHr. dddmw* KatrS, INat 
ihelHinr. 


TONK. H. B. SAlh'tTP-DAUtA, WARIR-OTr'^l.R 
Rawab HaJlx Sir Mntiammad Ssmlat Alt Khan 
Bahador Saulat Jang, G C f E b 1S79 t 
1939 State has area of 1,634,0(11 aeree and 
popalatlun of 817,860. Addm$' Tank. 
Rajputana. 

TOOGOOH, Major (Jakal Lt cot), ('TRit 
(•KORoe. ( IE i93S. 1>S0 1917, Indian 
Army. Milttory Secretary to the VIeeroy 
alnee lOSS. 6. h Aug 1094 MUftary Secy. 
tetheOovemorof Bombay, 1936 SS. ddSiiWNr 
Vikeroy'a House, Rew Delhi 
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TEAVAirCORE. Hftii UieMiiBHi MAii4iuiii| 
BwtV PAftfATl Bati. b, iroy«mber lOW.I 
Onad-nieec of i|i« Imte IfAtiArAjA jutd mother | 
of Hit HiRhnfsM 8lr BaU Bmoa Vamu Hrl 
aitim TlrunaU JlAharaJa 
of TrarMicore m. 1907 * 
Bat! Varma, Kochn Koil , 
Tamporan, B A., F.M.XJ . ' 
two lonfl and one daughter : 
Edue. ‘ PrivaUily InterMt- 1 
ed Id iD 0 V 6 iDetit« calculated ; 
to promote Fine Art* and 
Social Baform, meakled , 
over the AlMndia Women 'a | 
Conference on Bdacatlonai I 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
ctitU. 1929» and at Tri- 
vandrum. 1037 Haa travelled extenaively In 
IndUt England, Europe and the Far Eaat . > 
haa been the recipient of the honorary Pcsgree i 
of " Doctor of Literature *’ from the Andhra ' 
Vnlveralty and " Doctor of Lettera " from 
the Benarea Hindu Dniveraitv Recrea- 
tion * Mnalc AddrttM . Kaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum. 

TRIPURA OAPTAIV H H If ABAKAJA Mantxta 
S n lUB DtKRAM RlSMOlLK DRB BARMAN 
Bahadur, K.C8.1.. Maharaja of. b 19th 
Auguat 1908, auccoeded, ISth Attguat 1923. 
Inveated with pownra 19th Auguat 1927 , m 
daughter of the late Maharaja of Balrampur 
and on her demlae married the eldest daughter 
of H.H. Maharaja of Panua. A</dra«« 
Agartala, Tripura 



TTABJ1, Hubain Dadbuddin, M.A. (Bona ), 
LL.M (Bona.), CanUb. 1896 , J.P. Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Prealdenoy Court of Small 
Oa u aea. Bonbay. Aotad Ctilef Judge Retired 
b. nth Ootobtf 1873. m. Mlaa Nawr Moham- 
mad Fatehally Ed^tc.: Anjumana-Ialam, 
Bombay, St. Xavter'a tohool and Oottage , 
Downing CoBagi^ ORmbrldge. PtacUaad In 
the Bombay RIgh Court. Addr^tn 
"Chateau Hamo " 34. Marabanabad, Andherl 

TYLDEN-PATTKNSON, Arthur Eric, CSI 
(1989): Member, Ballwav Board b 15th 
Nov 1S8S, in Dorothy Margaret Mclver 
Edue **areduima. Holt, Norfolk Had 
three years' training. Great Northern Raihn^% 
EnglaiMl Joined aa probatloiter In Tratnr 
Dept, of G.I.P Railway In 1908. was In charge 
of Gwalior LUdit Railway and RibaequeQtiy 
wotieed aa DIatiiot Tratte SuperinteDdeDi, 
O. I. P. Wat fRalma Superintendent from 
191S to 1914 : ottelated aa Deputv Trafie 
Manager adad tram 1985 to 1987 we* OflMattng 
Otdef Ttaflle Mtaagwr ; In 1988 waa edeeted 
bf BMlwny Board to ofgnBlee the new dopart- 
ment of Mate Rattwaya Puhlldty mad was 
CMaf Pttfailelty Ogtosr ; in 1989 be went on 
depotellaB to Europe and AaMiica to luper- 
vtoo the ianuguration of oBten aive pafalMHa 
■ohemee on behalf of Indian RaiNmyani 
March 1990 waa apnolated Chlaf Traaepotin- 
deni and In 


. 1981 

Agent. Appdnted Member, Raihmj Board, 
in November 1984. Address : Railway 
Board. Delhi and Simla. 

TniMB,Ffoderidk; 5. Wake, 4th Ai«wk UW ; 
a. YmRnm Henry Tymme. Mm. Tenby 
and Klnr« Ootlei^ London. DMor oil 


Civil AvlatioD in India 1931; MC. 191 
CSievaller de L’ordre de la Cbnrronne , Belgl 
Croix de Guerre 1917, C.I E.. 198 

F.R.AeS , War service; South Lancaahi 
lUwiment and Royal F^ing Corps, Rrttl 
Avlaiitm Mission to USA 1918, Cl 
Aviation Ilepartment, AD Ministry from 191' 
late Air Ministry Superintendent, Cali 
Cararhl Air Route aiid Chief Technk 
AssIsUnt. Air Ministry. Pnbii£atunu . Pa 
author " (jonimerclal AD Transport *’ 198< 

*' Flying for AD Survj^ Pnotograidiy 
SclentlOc papers on AD Navigation and A 
Routes for Royal Aeronautical Soclet 
Add ret $ New Delhi -Simla 

UJJAL SnioH, Bardar, MA. (Punjab 
Landlord and MQkiwner. b. 27 Deo 189 
Edme : Govt College, Inhore Went ( 
England In 192U aa member of Sikh Deputatk 
to press Gie olahnt of the SUch communlt 
before the joint Parliamentary CommittiM 
haa been member of Shrotnanl Ourdwai 
Committee since 1921 ; member of Khala 
College (JoUDcil and Managing Committee 
Member, Indian Ct'niral Ckitton Oommittei 
1925-30 and Provincial Cotton Committe 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Legii 
Council , was member and Bon. Sem 
tary of Punjab Hidorms Committee whicl 
oo-operated with the Simon Conuuiaaiou ; aei 
ved on Punjab UnemploymeDt Commltiee 
Hydro-Siectric Enquiry Committee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee. Pnnjal 
Ckimnulsory Primary Education Committee 
Presided over non-Qovemment Sdiool' 
Conlemioe, Punjab, 1928 ; was seleetec 
delegate for Round Table Coaferenoe, 1930 
served on Federal Struotoie Committee 
on the Bustneas Committee of the Ronitr 
Tabk Oemferenoe : was invited in 1981 tc 
attend meeiiiigs of iNderal Structure Commit 
lee ead Minorities OoasBdttee of the R. T 
OoQfereooe. Presided over Pnnjeb Sikb 
Political OoDference. 19S2 , waa appointed 
Member, (Consultative Committee, 1988 , 
Presided over S(Rh Youths Conference, 1938 , 
Presided at the Khalsa CoUc^ Convocation, 
1935 , re-eketed to new ProvUmial Assembly. 
1987 , appednted Parliamentary Secretary. 
(Home) Addren Mlancbanu, Punjab. 


UMAR Hat AT Khan Tiwana. Thr Hon. 
AV Haj Major-Ouxxraa Nawab Maus.Sir, 
0.B.B„ K,C.I.R.. M.V.O., AJl.C. to HJI, 
King-nsperor. Ifembw, Ckmndl of State, 
Member of the Ooemdl of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1989-14 msd Deputy Herald 
Delhi Dnrber, Landlord, b, 1874. Ren end 
B*ir: Nawabiada, Major Malik Kbtxar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana, O.BE. Eim. Atchison 
Ohkfi* ColkM, lahore: was given Hon 
Oiwnmlirion kB I8th K.G O., aui^ed Xkig 
Rdward's Conmatian Dmrliar ak Delhi , 

served in Soaulilaadi joliiad Tibet Xxpedt- 
tkn: imperial AUadie to the kt« Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended Kha 
Oonwation Durbar at DettI; saw aeOve 
■ervloe la the world war in Ikanoi and 

(mentioned hi de Rpatebea) 

ing ; Member, ft e^itipa i 


Delhi Wnr Ooniewnm tnlUB, 
Srd Kahn] War (mentioned In 


I In the 


») 
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miule Colonel, Meinlwr. S»hrr CoinmlUor, 
1020; has been Presklent of the Xattonai 
Horse Breeding and Show SocMv of Imlla, 
A. DC (Hon for life) toll M theKlnc- 
Eniperoar (ll)3tf) , att4m)e<l Slhir JuUlee 
fanotioo in London (1934) Addrt** Kulra 
Diet 8hu)i]>ur, Punjat) 


I PLAP Kkishnarao \ ITIIAIRAO, B A . LL B , 
Raj Ratva Xakh Dkwav, Barooa statk 
t March 11th, IHTVl , Kduf l>ee<an ( olleve, 

Poona , m 1899 euteretl 

Baorda State Serx Ire 1904 
Workeil as V tUihahlar and 
MuiiKiff hi varlotiH ..tahah 
till 1911 .DnuitfHi to learn 
\«ork In the Barkhall dept 
1911, Worked as >aet' Hulia 
Barkhall Assistant hurve> 
and Hetthment ,SiipO) , Hului 
and Sar Snba ( onflrimHi 
as Sar Snlw. 1933 , Naeh 
Dewan. 1930. W'orkeo as a 
meulier on xarioiis Cora 
mlttce* the most iin|M>rtant of ahkh are ' 
Barmla ( l\ll Hor\i«e« Kxainination Committee, 
(liras ( (inimitte<> Ankailla Tenants* Uellef 
(Viminlttee , Works as Pri'sldent, Budget 
Comniitti'e { IjiNcstiiM lit < ommittei , Hnrtaji 
Commltt^f, aiKl SerNUt*s < ommlttee , Works 
as DlriH'for on the Bank of BariKla on l^half 
of the no\rrnment of Bartsla . Deinitr**! to 
AhmerJatnnl to see the AtifU'warl *»«rk. 1936 , 
Deniitetl to h'affiHir to studs the working 
of the Debt (om Illation IVotirds 19*10, (told 
Modal of Raj lUtna Order n,n(t ir«l for raerl 
torlous ser\loes 1912. King (B-orpe V 
HU%er JuhllM Mnlal 19.15. If II I In 
Maliaraja (liokwHi*- OLamond Jnidlee (ii4d 
Mnlal, 193tl , King t^eorge \1 ( eironatiou 1 
Medal, 1937 Most Ilhistrfous Ordi r of fhe' 
Arunuditta Mandal avmid.d for IomiI and i 
nu rlt-orions ser>lus, 193tt Addrf$t &«9, 
Camp, Bartsla 


I SWAN, Hik Mtlionui, K( IK (1933)1 
BA b 1SH4 m d of Shlfa-ui-Mulk 
/.vnulabudiii Aabib Bahadur, B A Kdur \ 
Madras Chriatian txiilege (’oiinclllor, Corpora 


SooUh-rti India (rout 1925 to '35 ; Khan8ahlb, 
!i)2«, Khan Balutdur, 1021 . Kaisar-t-Hlnd 
Slwoiul i lass. 1923. KulghUnl, 192W ; K C.I K . 
(1933) Aiher JuTdlei< 5ltHlal, 1935; 
( on mat ion 5IMal. 1987, OtHriaUng 
(loAeroor of Maxlras, May-August. 1934 
A*Mrfft l« 3 »Ant}Ht Cardens, Mylapore, 
.Madras, 

VACHHA, JAMRttXfUi Bkjanji, Khan Bahador, 
BA, U Sr , c I h , ('oininlssioner of laooaMi 
Tax. BoiniMV Prestdsnev b SAlh May 1870. m. 
lloshan Anlashlr Karauiawalla, It.A K4*$4t, : 
KIplilnstone College, llorobay. RntartKl 
tjovemment Herxire as Ilepuly ColleoiOf, 
19U2 (BibiattHi as Joint HtK^reiary to tbo 
Coverntnent of India, Finance Dept., and 
M«ni|Hr, (*entral Boartl of lirvimue In 19*2, 
lUlt, I9,'<4 and IftM rubttrutton* The Bombay 
ln«>i»nn I ax Manual Addrr$i Batioo 
ilaindon, < oinlNilla Bill, lUunlMtj 

\ ABADXI II AKi AH, I'liK Bos Mn JiSTh'K 
SHisnA<.\, B \ B L , lUn Bahadur (im). 
Jud^r, tivlrral Court, New IHhl h 20 Jutto 
IHSI . m Bnkmani Amtnall (IMlMi) Kdur 
Pai haixupitn N ( oilege, Madras For two 
xmrs loH-tiirer in Pin hai>nniin's College, 
enrol|e»l ns a High » oiirt Vakil. ( hXIft) . 
pnullMsI Hi the Bar *xer sIim’i* till npitoinUsI 
Judge of the High ( olirt, 19*14 1919, for 
soiiM xears Kdllor of tin Miidras Lmr JuHrna! 
\ddTf»n New Bellil 

Tm 4 Bos MR t J.MA (Madras 
t idv<r}*ltx, 1914) K s (i (1927), Mtiilstir for 
Lduiatioii Covt of Aladrns h IMth Mur*h 
1H9I Kdur Mubnraja s ( ollegr i' run 
kitlani and Kt JoM’p)) s ( oliegi 'rrii hlno)Milv 
Prob-sHor of Illet4>rv and PoBtkul ‘Mlemr in 
''t AIoxhIus (idhgr .Mangalore, (1924*17) 
was iin inbrr of the Madras I nivrrsitv 
syiidkatt, Hiiiatr and Aiadeink t ouin 11 lor 
inanv xears Islttor ol (hr ( at hoik I'sluuo 
tk»n Bivkw for Id xiars I'uhlmdum* 
Anal>tk(tl Blstorv of (Jrnsn, Uonn liulln 
Kuro)N' , t aDiolk l^tvmans IHrutorv of 
India (19.13) , '1 hi W arilha Si heme of Kdu< a> 
tlou (19J9) AddrrttM I ort St (ii’orgc, 
Ma<i rus 


Uon of Madras. 1913-1926 . Hon Pres Magte , ' 
191(1-20 Fellow of Die Ma^lraa Unlxoralty 
Hitne 1921 and ( liaw^Uor tit Ma^lras, Andltru 
and Aruiamalai Cnlv* rsltk-s, Max to August, 
1034 , Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921 -26, 
CSialrman of (kimmtttee on indlgenouf Sys- 
tems of Medicine. 1021-23 , Member, Pnblicity 
Board. 101 8 and 1021-22, Preskient.Mothlalpel , 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras , Prcaident. Hoard 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Colt.j 
and Hon Visitor. Government Sdiool of Art* < 
and CYafta, 1923-26; Member, Madras Kxdac 
Uoenslftg Board, 1922 26 , gave evidence [ 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail { 
CmnxnJttee Elected Member, Madras Legls ' 
Council, 1021-23 , Sheriff of Madras, (1024), i 
President of the Corporation of Madras.! 
1024-25 , Member. ExecuDve Coundl, 1025-34. 
Prealdent, Madras Children's AM Society. 1 
PresMent, Mailras Dis<hargf*d Prisrjners' Aid 
Society, 1025-192S Chairman, H R H. The > 
Prince of Wales* ChJldn n*s H^wpltal Fund , * 
Cbafnnan, the British Empire la-prosy B<4tcf 
Amriation. Madras, 1026 , President ‘ 
Mahomedan Educatkjnal Asaociatlon of 


VAItILU P 8 Va()»x AUATNAM AyurxMlk 
I'hyhitian b I 6 D 1 March 18(19 Kdur 
I'rlxately /inrb Proj>r|etor, Aryavaklya 
Hala (*Ihe l'lone«*T Ayiir 
\e 4 Bn Institution of 
SuiiUuTn India) and Ar>a 
\aidyaf 4 la HoS(iitaI(Fr<e), 

Ktittakkni Heeretary, 

Ary'axaidya Hainajaru of 
Malabar Honorary i'rln- 
fiiial, Aryavatdya Pata- 
sala Author, Aslitaiiga- 
sar«8'rani (a conrise and 
(ompleip work on imsiern 
Anatomy and physiology 
in Hauskril) Brilut sarve- 
ram f A oluiulnous work on the sume-subje^ 
in the |>ress) diikitaa saragraham. et< Mem- 
ber, ( < ntral Board of Imllan Me<Bcliie, Martraa. 
Addrr»» Arym \ akiya Hala, Kottakkal, 
Malatiar 

VARMA, jAfKRPtflXA NAOARtufl, B A . LL.B. 
(Bom), M Ht EcfiD (LotmIoo), Barrister- 
at-Law, Fellow of the Royal SUttotkal 
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Sodeiy, London, Dewnn, Lmwwndn State 
since ioSd. b 26 May, 1894 ; m MIm EunJ- 
lUa £. Tbakkar. Sduc • E 8 Dalai 
Sctiool, Broa<^ , Shrl SayaH High 
School, Baroda, Wilson College, Bombay , 
Government Law School, Bombay , the Hon 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London I 
and the School of Economics, London Secre- 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd , I 
Bmnbay and the Toolsldas Teipal Mills, Ltd , 
Hathras (1922-28), Advocate, O.H. High Court. 
Bombay (1924-86) Part-time Profeasm' off 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926) 
Joint-author The “ The ConstiCotlonAl I^w of 
India and England ** ; Author of Varma-ni- 
Vivkih Vartao," “ Laxml-ni-Sadl '* and 
other works in Gujarati Addrtin Lunawada 
(Via Oodhra) 

VAEIFDAR, SOBRAB Sbapoor, MRCP 
(Lend.), MEC8. (Bng ), lJRrT-roi/>iiBi., 

l. M 8 , J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical Oollcge (retired) Senior Phvsielan, 

J J. Hospital, Bombay 6. lit August 1883, 

m. to Mary Uormusjl Wa<lia Educ Grant 
Medical College. Bombay , St Bartholomew's 
HosulUl, London Entered I M S in 1908 
During the Great War served in German 
K. Africa and subsequently in South Persia 
and Mesopotamia Appointed Professor of 
Pathology, Grant Medical Ckillege in 1923, 
Second Physician, J J Hospital and 
Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
OoUege in April 1923 . First Physician. J J 
Hoapttal and I*rofessor of Medicine, Q M 
College in 1926 , and Superintendent, J J 
Itospitai in 1926 Addre$$ (. /u Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Bombay 

IfELINKKU, 8HRIKRIBIINA OCHAil, BA, 
LL.B (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certlflcato of Honour, Council of Leg»l 
Education. Trinity (1609), of the Honourable 
Society of i.tncrdn's lun ; Bsr-at-Law. 
Trinity (1909) 6 12th April, 1868. m to 
Prabha\atlbat, d of Itao Bahadur Maknnd 
Ramcliander, Executiva Kngr , Bombay. 
Bdvt.l 8t. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
KaroUed as t loader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1909 
In promlDent luraciios in the Bl|di Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidteiey. 
One of the Cotamisaloncrs appointed uudei 
the Defence of lirdia Act to try eulprlta in 
Ahmedabad and Vlramgam arerm and munlei 
eases, 1919; Preeldeai, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay ImproTement Ad, 
Sept. 1981 to April 1923. Elected Member. 
Bcmibay Bar Council, and Vloe-Preahtent 
slnoo 1 933 Scary , P J ntnda Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. PubltoAitmt ' Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Oompalsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation Address 
BaUn House, 423, Lamlngton Road (South). 
Bombay. 

VRXEATA, RKBIU, SIR Kfrua. Kt , K C.I R , 
BJk , B.L . D Uti., M L C ; Loader, Natlo&al 


Democratic Party, Madras, b. 1875 m H 
Laxroi Eantamma. Edttc . . Arts Colle^'. , 
Bajahmundry, Madras Christian CoUcl'i 
and Madras Law College. Led the non 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parlia- 
mcntaryCommittee on Indian Constitutional 
Eeforms in 1919, Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Connell, 1920, Minister of Agricu) 
ture and Indnstries to the Madras Govern 
ment, 1920-23 , Member of the Madras Legis- 
lative Council, 1920-26 , Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, 1924-26; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Andhra University, 
1924-26, appointed Indian Delegate to 
I,eague Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S Africa, 
1029-32 , Member, Council of State, 1933-84 , 
Member of Executive Council of the Oovemor 
of Madras, 1034 Ag Govmiur of Madras, 
1036 , Prime Minister, Madras, Ajall to 
July 1937 Addreni . “ Kurma House," 

Thyagarayanagar, Madras 

VENKATA PATH Y. Naipu O , R^O BAHAi>rR, 
(1923) Bdtie (liristlaii College Tra>ened 
in Groat Britain, France, Germans, Italy, etc 
Posseasea good knowledge of Municipal and 
other organisations in Western Countries 
Elected Municipal CouncUlor 
of Madras Corporation, 

1919-20 and servetl on its 
\’arious committees Was 
the Vice-President of 
Temperance Association, 

Naklu Kanidiam, Itepressed 
('lass Mission txx'iety. 

Theiaga Association and 
8antlum»e DlsiH-nwy. and 
TrusU*c of ti»f‘ \ Ictoria 
Ibthlic Hall. W orked on 
the (ominMtees of the Bov 
Scouts Association. The Motiaramedan Female 
AW ninrlty Fund, Discharged JVisoners* AW 
SfH'ietj, Madras Badlo Club, The Madras 
Social Service l.cague. Pasteur Institute, 
Edward VII Memorial Tuberculoids Institute, 
The Agrl Horticultural Sodet), The Pinjara- 
polc. The Soclet v for the l*reventlon of ('rueJty 
to Animals, The School of Athletic Association 
and the VkioHa Technical Institute. For 
some time Moral Lect^irer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Duffeiin Fund, Speetsl Juror of the Madras 
High ('ourt and H the Vice-President of 
Society for Protection of Children, Member of 
Die Madras Andhra Sabha, SuguoR Was 
Ssbha, Madras Race Ctnb, South Indian 
Athletic Association and the Coamopalttnn 
(8ub Addrm ' “ Hanover House," 

Barley’s Road, Kilpank, Madraa. 

VENKATARAMANI, K. S, M-A., B.L., 

Advocate. Mylapore. Madras. 6 10th June 
1K9I, at Neppathur, Tanjorr District , Member. 
Senate ot the Madras University (1924-1987) , 
now mfonber. Senate and Syndicate of the 
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AnnanuUai ITniTcrsKy, And Law Kxamlnor . i 
anthor of several books In fUnglMi, remark- ' 
able for their original views and graceful! 
etyle , r y . " Paper Boat«.“ " On the Sand | 
Danes," " Murugnn, the Tiller," ' High I 
Ways In Astrologj.” "The Next Hang," 1 
" Benaaoent India," " A I)a\ with '*amblm,‘ | 

‘ Kandan, the I'atrlot," etc V as awanletl I 
a Silver Plate by the Madras Bar A8iioclatl«>n 
and an Ivory Shield and Sadra by His Ilolllnee* 
Sri Satikarar}iar\u Swamlual of Kaniakotl 
Peetam In recognition of aer\l(es to ItHlIaii 
LlteTar\ renabwatne Tourwl North India in 
1933 at the Invitation of the Benares Hindu 
Unlversltv and again In lOSfl at tiie invitation 
of the Allalmbail t'ulveralty Now engage<l 
In founding an Ashram for llnral Becoostrue- 
tkm and Indian Henaissanoe named 
"Markandeva Ashram" at Tlrukadayur, 
Tanjtire IHstrht Atldrts* Svetaranva* 

Aahrama, M\la|H>rc, Madras. <»r Kaverlpatham I 
Tanjore District 

ENKATASMIBA, Kao. Sm M , B A Bl . 
H. K H The N'lxain's Agent In r P and 
Berar b IHlh July IHTrt Kduf FreeChiirrti 
lilMlon Institute, Miolraa Christian t olteg< , 
and Madras lisu ( ollege Enrolle<l lllgbl 
Court Vakil, liK»3 , Practised llKrt 1921 In' 
partnerahip with Mr V llwlhaklrshnaUa ! 
under the firm name ol Mesara Venkatasutdai ■ 
Bao and lla^ltukrkrUhnalya Had a large 1 
and leading pradlce on the (trigtnal Hide oil 
the High < ourt Klertion Coramlaaloner , ' 

1921-22 Judge, Madras High Court I 


19S0 , lommtatlooer for ludla, BrtUah 
Empire Exhibition, 19S2-2fi; Member. 
Lqtinlatlve AmemNv , 1925 2« . Director of 
Industrlea, 192fi , also Director ttf Ftaherlee. 
1926 , opened Canadian National Kxhibitlao. 
August, 1926 . Menit»er, INjIiHc Hervloo 
Cotumlsslnit, 1926 29 Jiidmm Simla. 


INCHOOHKAH. NaRATAXKAO OaKPATIAO 
SARDAa. M L A IWuniMV , A 1603 M In Ute 
(l«v«>rnmeut High S<'h(M>l, 

Poona and gradiialetl fnun r 


the lK>eriau (kdiegetu l9lH, 
has Iwi-n the PrtMtideni of 
the Na^lk Distrlri DuUial- 
ilar Saugh for the past 
12 vears and was a noitd 
naied meml»er In the 
N'aslk t'ltv MuiiUipahlt 
for a short time, ua* twiei 
elected iiuinl>rr of the 
Naalk Distriet l 4 >cai 
Board where he servwl 
for sU year* and worke<t 



as the elected Prestilent of t he l>Ut rtet, Isicat 
Board for tluet) sears, Iiam Iw-en a SiH-clal 
Magistrate, First Class, In tin- Naslk District 
for the jMsst ten years, the Chairman 
and Diruetur of the Nasik District 
l,and Alortgage Bank and aa« on the 
'llrertorate of the ik)inl>ay Provincial luind 
Mortgago Bank In 1919. he was awanlH 
a Itadge for services renderinl In rwnnectlon 
with reenilting ilurlng the (Jreat War, was 
also awarded the Hllver Jiihlln' MerlaJ In 19»'> 
and Coronation Medal In 1937, represents In 
(he New Boiiibay J^eglslatlvr Assembly th« 
Derran Hurdars and Inaiiidnrs •Jruistltuencj 
Addr«t$ Agra Hoarl. Nosik 


IKAWAbA, Dahhak Mhhi. Dewun. Kajkol 
Htato, and Prescient, Keforma t'ornmithT, 


192I-19.1M. (Ull<lathig Chief Justhe. 27tb 1 
July to 29tb ScpieniUr IWJN, again 2<Hh Julv j 
to 13th (htotier, 1936 , Delivered Convotathui 
Addrnw, Amlhra University, Iteeemher. 1913 , 
Member, Indian Iteiindtatlon (onuiiHtee. 
1933-36. Jvulghbs«l January, 1936 m 
Andalamma who liaa lieen awarded Kaloer 1 
Hind Silver Medal, 1911, Silver JubUeo Mesial 
1935 atcl Is the Founder -HecreUrj of the 
Madras Seva Sadan and la prcnnlnently 
«mncrt«l with various soelal aud uplift 
movement. Address Nagpur 

VIJAYAKA<1UA\ ACHARkA. D 1 w A » 

ilAHAOrm SIR T, KBK (1926), Vice- 
(Tiairman, Imperial (ounrll of Agricultural 
Bmmrefa from 1929 to 1935. h Aagtiot 1875 
Bdme PreaWeney (oUege, Madraa. Joined 
Provincial 8ervl«, 1898, Bevenue DOeer, 
Madras Corporation, from 1912 to 1917 , 
SeciwUry to the Board of Beveuue, 1917-18, 
DIreetor oi i'Rod Beoords. 1918, Itefiuty 
Director of IndimtrkM. I91H-10 , IHwan of 
rviei.iitj 1919-32 ; CoUector and District Magte , 


1939 h 29 Jaiiunr), IHmm Kdur ot 
Rajkunmr < oll*>ge, llajkot, M'lng Master, 
lUjkuntar f ollege , AdvWr U» the Tiutkore 
Saheb, ( huda , Polltkal Agent. 

Palanpur, Manager. l,tithl States, Dewan, 
PortMiidar Htate , Irewan, Junagmlh State, 
Dlstrh t J U'piit y politiial Agent, Rewa Kantha. 
up to Ist April 1927, Hiixur Persfmal 
AMiistant to His Uighuess the Tlmkore Halieb 
of Rajkot up to Ortolwr 19'U Address 
Bagaara, Kathiawar 

V1STI8VAJIAYA. B» MoffMAaomoall 
K.CJJI.. LL.D.,D Se.,D Lttt , MJ.C. K..UU 
Dawanof Mysore. 5. 16th ttept. 1861. iWiM.: 
Central ColL, Bangalore, and Cod of Selanof * 
FOona. Asst. Bnilaear* F.W.D„Boi»ha 7 , 1884 
Sopdt. Eng., 1904 . retired from Bombay 
Oovt Service. 1908. Apntd Sp Ckmaulitna 
Eng. to Nliam's Oovt., looo , Ch Etm and 
Bee , p W and By Depts., Oovt of My$aee, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mrtore, 1912-1918 Chairman, 
BomtMiy Teciuileal and Industrial Bduoatfon 
Committee (appointed by the Ouvenimmt of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member. New (Mpftnl 
Bnquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; RetreiMlp 
meot Advienr to tbs Bombay Monletnal C0r> 
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ponition, 1024: ChAirtnan, Indian Economic { 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Oovem- , 
meat or India), 1925 , Member, Bombay Back | 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed oy the; 
Government of India), I02<t Diairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry (‘onimitice (apiwlnted oy I 
Govt of Bombav) 1038, Toured round 
the world in 1910<2O and hat also otberwlee 
travelled extentively Publtealtoni . Kecon 
atmctlng India" (P.8 King A don. Ltd . 
London) and Planned Kronnmy for India " j 
(1084). Bansalore Pres*, B,ingalore Addr^nt ! 
liplandK. High Ground, Ituignloro , uIho 46F, ' 
Worden Road, Boiribuj 

VIHWANATII, ItilAruvAtl LA llao linhudiir j 
K 1 (' (London), Kno Bahadur ( 1020 ) [ 

Cnronadon and .Jubilee Mednlh, I)irr()<ir. 
ImiM'rlal Agridiiturai Jtem’on h Institute. 
h let January 1880 m G> Hrlniatl 

Venkata laikHhtni Kdur at Vl/lanagorom 
In early years founder and theinl»t, InduKtrlal 
l^Atboratory, Vizlauagmin , AsHistant Agrleul- 
tunil ('hemlst Agrldiltural Uesearch 

luHtltute, Coimbatore till 1023 , AgrUultural 
Chomlet to Government of MadruK, 1021 24 , 
Imiierlal Aurleultural Chemist Imporlui 

Agri( iiltural KeHeareh Institute, Hiiue 1034, 
Joint Director, Im[M*rlal Agrit ultiirul IteM'ar* h , 
liiRtltute, 1035, DIrettor, IiufK'rhil 4gri<ul { 
tural Heseardi Institute tdme I0)» Presl ’’ 
dent, Auri( ultnrui S«stlon Indian Sdeiue 
Congress, 1037 Pr<*sident, Indian So< h t\ ' 
of Holl Ktlenee, 1015 17 \ h e President , j 

Indian Hodetv of .Soil .Stleme \hel*resl ' 


liiiloeonltit^l Congresw, and Mjimre Htatf 
Education I.eague /*Mfc The Kthlee of 
Feminism, A Text Book of Chiee. Monn 
Instruction for Teachers, t'hilisation as 1 
(iMiiieratlA* Ad\cnturc “ Pragmatic 

Idealism in ( ontemtHirary Indian Phil'- 
m»ph> " AddrejK The University, Mvwirf 

UADfA, Bomaxji Jamsitji. th« Hon Mr 
Justice, M A , LL ?< (Univ of Bombay), 
Bar-at*I.aw Judge, Bombav High Court 
b 4 Aug 1881 m Kattanbai Hormusji Wadis 
and subsequently to Perin Nowrojl Chinoj 
of Secundereliad Educ St Xavier's Collegi , 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, Ixmdon, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt 
Iaw College, Bombay, 1919-1925 Acting 
thiisne Judge of the High Court of Bombav 
for two months from 5tb June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge, 
19S0-S1 , confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931 Syndic, Univ of 
Bomliay Address 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay. 

V\ ADIA, SIR CUBROW, N, Kt (1932), CIE 
(19l9i, Millowner b 1809 Educ King's 
CoH . Ixmdon Joined his fatlier's firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombav Millowners’ Association 
(1918) Address Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill. Bombay 

A' ADIA, Jambxtji ARDascxk, JP, 1000, 
Merohant. 5. SlstOct 1867. Edur Klphlo- 
stone 8ch and Goll. and served apprentlor- 
shlp In Dlcklnaon Akrold A Co. of London , 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 


dent, bixlctv of Blologl(«l ( licmistH ItKiin 
l0.iH Foundation I'clltia of hutioiuil 
Institute of S( iciicc India, Imllun Aiadcinv 
01 Sclenoc , Indian Clicmlial Smlctv 
puhlu'ditortf Several original i out ribut ions 
on solb and plant nutrition and on the 
scientific and e< onoinh proldcms in the' 
utUbatlou of Agrbultural prmliuts and 
wastes Address IiuiktIhI Agrhultural 
Rescan b lustUute, New Delhi 

WADIA, ARDRaHlK UrTTONJi, BA Bar at 
laiw, l*n>f««wor of PhU<H»onhv. I nhorsitv of 
Mym»re b 4 June 1888 kdur M Xavier's 
High ScluKd and Wilson College, Bombay , i 
Middle Temple. I^uidon, for Bar , St 
Catherine's, Oxfonl, for Dlidonta in ' 
Economies and INvlltical Scleuee, Fit* Williant 
Hall, Cambriilge for Moral Selenee Trip«w 
l*rof of Kugibh and Philowmhy, WUiwn ' 
Coiiege. Bt)mlMiy, 1914, I.ecturer in 
PaycholoRv, University of Bombav, 1914-16 ' 
Doan of the Faculty of Arts, ily!k>re 
University, 1927-80. J*re«ident. All-Jiidb' 
Federatkm of Teachers' Assocbtkms, Patna 
1926 , and Indian PhUoeophical Uongrchs, 
Daota, 1930 Delegate, Congress of the 
Universities of the British Enipliv, lamdonand 
Edinburgh, 1931 President, Fourtli All-, 
Karnataka Hindi Prachar Conference, 1931 , 
President Executive Committee Indian 


' liidu**trlal concerns , Member of B«>mbay 
Mun Corpn fouu 1901-1921 Mas a member 
of tlu' Standing Ci>mmitlec of tl>e Corporation 
1 for alKvut five ytars, in 1909 was elected a 
' member by Government of the Malaria 
Corambaion which met in Simla, in 1917 
was selected by Government to a commfttct 
of four to inquire into the compblnts of 
' Joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super-tax For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review fur the City of 
lk)mbay for tlie Times of India commencing 
with 1905 PtMtratione Writer on Indus- 
trbl and Economic subjects , published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints, 
Address. Wilderness Road, MaUbar HUl, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, Snt KUSBMWAXJTNOiraOBJM, K B E . 
C LB, MIME, M.I8tE., JP. F C P.8 
(Hon ), MlUowner b. 30th May 1878. m 
E vylene Clara Powell. Bdue St Xavier's 
College C3iairman of tint fiombey MlU- 
owners' Association, 1911 and 1925 Addnss ' 
Straohey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 

WADIA. PssTOifJi AionatR. M. A., Professor 
of niUosopIty and History, WUson OoJJege, 
Bombay, f, 10th Dee. 1878. Eduo.: Upbln' 
st(»e (Mfcge. Bombay. PmUiaatum*: lbs 
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Ikt rmdi lUvotatlni 

^ m4 m tfidUMi Httteft*. 

Into Iht Fmdi^ of 
no Mill of India • Mbiier and tha mSm^ 
Jbwrket In IwUa, An Inti^uotioii to IvaalMM 
and HlMory of India. Kalutina Qandhl, a 
dl a logn e In nndartUndlng. Adiru$: Homaad 
▼lUa. MaUliar HHU Bombay. 


WADSWORTH, Thk Hok Ml JpuTioi SinxiT. 
RAdstdlvn SndclaM ClamlaU Trlpoa 1011). 
Bar-at-Law (r«rtlflcmt« of Honour. 1026)* 
Judge. High Court, Madras b 21«t llecember 
1888. m Clh P Florence Clegg d of Sir Robert 
Clegg. K r I K , I C’ 8 Edme Loughborough 
O 8 , The SiH-bonm Parle , Jeeua College^ 
Cambridge . Middle Temple Lntered I (' 8 
1913 , Under -Secretary to Ooremment 
1918-19. Secretary. Board of Revenue, 1922 ! 
24. Registrar. High Court, 1925 2« , IMutrhtj 
Judge at Chingleptit, Madura and CTiittoor , 
1920-35 Addrtu 4, Andereofl Road.j 
Cathedral P O Madraa j 


WAJID KHAV, rAFTaiK SAHrinAru Hr . 
AntiCL. M A , Ph D (Fxwn). I.ondon, Chief 
Bilnleter. Jaora SUte b May 1902 8on of 
the late Sahlbaada Abdur Raahld Khan of ' 
UP Chil 8er\lce m 1920 AnJum ZamanI . 

Degttm, (dle<l 1932}, eoualn j 
of Hie Hlgbnem Nawab j 
of Bhopal hai one son and I 
two daugniers. Remarried ' 
1 937 - -Kants Saktna Begum, , 
slater of Raja Sahib < 
of Kntwara (Oudh) Ed 
Muslim University. Aligarh, 
and London School of ' 
fk^xmoinlcH. University of { 
I^indofi Assisted In pre- 
parstion of Indian States j 
case for Butler Committee 
In 1928 , artefl as Secretary to H H the 
Chanoelior. Chamber of Princes. 1931 . ! 
Personal Seeretary to H H Nawab of Bhopal. ; 
IgSl-aS , Chief SeoreUry to H. H Mab^a 1 
of Patiala. 1935-36 . and Secretary to B 11 
CtmnoeDor, Chamber of Prlnoes. 1987*38. Is 
a weD-toown writer on Indian Statee* affairs 
PtiUieoHoff '* Financial Problems of Indian 
under FederaUon '* 1985. Addntt 
Jaora, C.l 



WALCHAKD Hi»ac«A5o. Chairman, The 
Premier (’onstiuctkm Co , Ltd-, The Sclodls 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd . and the Bank of 
Baroda, Ltd , Director. Oriental Oovermnent 
Security Life Assunince Co , Ltd. ; Aieodated 
Cemrat CompRnles, Ltd,, Okba Balt WOriu. 
LWL, Tata Chemlcahi Ltd., etc. b, at 
Sboiapor, 1882 Bduc .* Shotepnr, Poona 
and Bombay Undertook large cootraots for 
omiatoacUon of laBway llnea. river bridges. 
aMUtaiy barracks, Quetta Beoonsimorioa ; 

Worka for Military Anfhorltlea. etc , MwdeQial 

Wntnr 8n|)g>ly Sdieiae oi Bombay, Riare 
Oluit Tunnel Work for 0. 1. P. Ballvay. 
^^otoria Tenolnaa BemodeBlag. Chola Power 


House and Ikldge Works for O.LP. RaUoay. 
and other large puMtc bulkMnge. etc.. tn Ut ast ed 
In the Sugar Industry, rutmlne ton Sugar 
Fartork* In Bombay Presidency , Is hlmaalf 
an agrkuliurlst on a Urge scale ; ahm Inisteal- 
«(1 In Pipe Manufsrturing Industry, haring 
SO Fart4>rt«s operating ail over India. Ruima 
and Ceylon . President, Indian M««t4iiults' 
(hambt^r, Bombay 1927. Itaharaahtni 
iSiamlier of ('ommerce. 1927-18 . Indian 
National ('ommtttee of the httematloiia] 
(TuiinlwT of Commeree, 1931-83, FederaMon 
of Indian Chamluurs of Commeree and Indus- 
try, 1932-33, AIMndU Organlaatloa of 
Industrial Kmployers, 1033 34 ; Vice* 
President, International (lutmber of 
Conimerre, Paris. IM4 .35 and 1986-37 , Past 
President of Indian National Shipowner*' 
Assot'lation . e* member of (lov«gnl^ Body 
of Imperial Agricultural Research tVnineU of 
Oovernment of India for 6ve year* , Bin- 
ployen’ Iklegate to the tntemalioual Labour 
(oiderence at Ceneva. 1932 , lisader of the 
Indian Delegation to Ninth Congress of Inter- 
nationa I ('liatuber of C'/omineriw at Berlin, 1037 
Adifr«M i mtsirurilun House, Ballard Kstate 
Bomljay T»li>grapMe AddrsM ’ Htneon 
Bumliay Teleptione 26037 (four Ihws) 
OfRce 41H77. ReslderMje (1nhe WUItng 
don. Orient, Royal Western India Turf, 
lkmiba> , Royal ( alrutta Turf Clnb 


WALVRKAR, Balaji BHAfARNA, M L A 
Bombay, b l>ec«mberl2, 1807. President, 
Vetal Path Congrees Committee ; A Ward 
Congress CommRtee 1035* 
so, Poona Chairman. 

BCD Weaving B Indus- 
trial ** co-operative" Aseo- 
elatlon 1085-87 and a lender I 
and enthusiaatlr worker 
of the weaver ciaMea in j 
Maharashtra ; Chalrmati, 

International Piesa Ltd ; 

Member, Harljaa Seva 
Poona , Dtreotor 
^rtelBank 


of niarat Induatrtel 1 
Ltd., Poona, Secretary, 

BHwr Flood Mki Cbm- 
rnfUee; Member, Poona CHy MaoMpallty 
from 1082 and prerident 1984. In 1988-84 
be was a member on the Standing Cmnmlttee 
of the Poona Municipality. He took great 
hitereet In relief work during the pufue 
outbreak In the efty Presented a el vie addrese 
to Mahatma (landhi to 1984 when lie visited 
Poona on hM Barljan tour. Seerriary of the 
eodal eooferenoe of hht community in Silt. 
Me wm the Chief Tmriee of the Lord Baay 
ladnstrial Mnaenin, Poona and orgnalmd the 
Jndaririri BxhlhMfoa in 1988. Addmie/ SIS, 
Fetal Prih. Poona OMy. 



WABiSOODEW, TffS Hog MR. 
KRMOWmaO BAUtRMIgA, B.A. 

pomaa Javaa, Mma Oontr. 
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Who’s Who in India 


b J4t|i JAmun-y I98S ; m dmoghter of Dr O B 
PnOdaakJur, L.R.C P., L R.cT ; ISdme . Ibbn 

Ooonen Hlffh Sciiool, Bli^lMtcm« Colkfie and 
ftt. Xftvler't CoUege, Bombay E&ter«d 
FrovlneUl CWl Sorvlce, Executive Branch, 
tbV?. Attn eervlng u l>epntT fTollector and 
Mantetrate attpoinied a« AMiiitant Judf* to 
Ahmednaicar in 1912 Since then iwved In 
vaiiouiiDtitdrts an Additional nd DIxtrict 
and Semlotw Judge Addeeet. 4S>C. Warden 
Raiut. Mldabar Hiu, Bombay 

WAZIR Hasan, sir HAirii>. Kt . H A , LL B 
gdur. 4*nvcrnmcnt HIkH Si IukiI, Balia 
Muir (/cntral Oolleue, AlUhaliad , M A O 
('oileKc, AliRarh Joined the Lorknow Bar 
hi 1903, Soerctary, Ali-ltKila Moelem i^eagui' 
from 1912-19 , naa inatrnmcntal in liringhio 
alKOit Hindn-Hoeiem Ihutof 191(1 , apfioiniivt 
Juditifii Coiomlealoner <d Ondli In 19jo 
and C-hUd Judge of Ouiili, K(l>ruary 1930 - ‘M 
retired iu 1934 , Joiitetl hm Adviratc, Alla 
hnitnd High ('-oart Bar 193& Addrp*t 
2, TiiorohUI Road, Allaliatiad 


WKSTt'OTT, KT KH V . itrf ( aliulla, HWiop 
of 


WlLBEHrORt'K-llfcl L. Tmk lioN'm.r Lin t 
C oliOML Sir HmiolI), K( IE. t' I E 
Rt'eldeiit lor th» Punjab Staten, b 17th 
Nov. iSSf) tn Margaret, d of lai** 
Copt Mloharl re»«<inR, hirmerly of the 
20th ReRinient (The Lancaahire Fuaillcm) 
EdHt Kileauicre lollegc, Shrupaliire, and 
Peubruko College, Oxfonl , (lazetted to 
The Connaught Kaiigera, 1905 , tranaferred 
to Indian Army, 19t)S and to Political llcpart 
meott 1909: returned to the Army for llo 
period of the War and aaw acUie aervi<< 
In Fmsoe and India ; was Aaxt Mil Secretar} | 
to Coramandar-hi-Chlef in India, 1918-19 ! 
)|at served In Political Department in Weeteru 
India, CetAraUnd la, Punjab and the Deccan 
sras Dy PoHtlea! Secretary to Goiemmentoi 
India, IttMhIMh . and Ag Political SecreUry 
to aovttiunsnt of India In 1930 Pub 
HpaHon* ' ” The Hletory of Kathiawar’ , 
**8oine Tmnalatiotta frmn the Marathi l\ieta ' . 
“A Owniroatloal Treatiae of the Marathi 
Langnaire ; “War Vlgnettit”, and other 
SMinographs and artldea In various periodicab 
AsMeess The KeeMeoci , l^liore, Punjab 


WIRXS. Sir OiLBRET, M.A, (CSmtab j, K-C I R 
(19S8), (1924) ; C.S.I. (19S1)- Chief 

Secretary, OoH. of Bombay. A. SSth March 
1880. m. Winifred Mery Pryor, Aine. ; Ferae 
tehoolaadS. Oath. OottafB, OanibiMM. JOtned 
LC 8. In India, 1904 : Aset, OoHeahirlod Aset 
PoUUosl Afsnt ; SoMt , land Reoorda, 1910 , 
AssL CoDr. and Oofiestor, 1918-17 ; Ohaimaa, 

, pottoa Contraela Board, 181S4999; Dsjoty 
isoFOtaxy. Hsna Dapsitassat, Ittl-St; My. 


Denersl Depsrtment, 1928; Secy., FIhsiki 
D epertment. from 1923-32 ; Member. Indim 
Tariff Board, Sept. 1933 , Ihr^Mcnt, Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1934 , Chalmmn 
Bombay Port Trust, 1938-37, Commander 
Order of St. John, and AsstI, Cora miss toi>«>r 
St John AmbniHnee Brigade, No SDUitht 
India Addrnt The 8<'erp tails Bomba x 

W'lLKlNSON, HbctoE BOSSELL, B A., C.I.E 
(1927), I.C.S b March 11, 1S88. m 

Theodore iMintree Rdac (llftoa and 
Queen’s Coliegr, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service In 1912 and posted to BenEa) 
Private Secretary to H. E, the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27 Hecretnrv, Edumtlon 
Department , Oo\ emment of Benga I 1 931 • 3 . 
Addrtu United Sen Ice tilth, Caieutta 


WILLI AMt^. GkOKOE Bkasshv, Q iiud , t’ I 
M I Mech L M Cons E , I K .San 1 
!• U G M , k K Metoav.. JMrtadmr of OaiMi il 
Institution of J’.ogiaeers ( ladle), late 4lhief 
Engineer, PuIiDl Health Dn{MrUneiit. Bengal 
Consulting KngiiHHT, Memlier of ftrin <>’ 
WUilains and Temple h 27th April 1S7J 
»i IK»roth> Maud, d of k Thorp ol 

t lieadie Hulme ( hesidre Edur tllfton 
Arthled to Mr James Mansergh, F R.S . i’ 
Pres Inst (’ E IHIM , Amt on \ork Man 
Drahuige Works Blrmlngliam Watenvork- 
Resident Engineer In 1 barge. Whlth\ Wafei 
norks , Merged 8 Afrba. 19(M»-Ol. Rnihrm 
staff Offlrer Asst Dlstrlet Engineer 
Imperial Militan ItaUwaxs, Peru Asst (•' 
Mr G R Htrarhan. M Inst. CE. 1902-09 
t>oydon Waterworks Slirew s)>ur> Walter 
works , ( oiuMiltlng Engineer to ('olonini Dffli « 
1908-08 . Nairtdd Drainage and Water work- 
Naivaalia, Nakurtt and Zanslbor sanitstkm 
deetgneii Sketty Sewerage Works 
Sanitary Engineer Bengal, (UHW) . PubHr^i 
twn* Sewage disposal in India and the East 
Elementary Sanitary Enghieeriiig (thrf- 
editions) . Praotiral Sanltan Enghieerltn. 
etc Addrtuu Killay Houae, f’ooden 
BexhUl-on Sea Old Court House Street 
t’alrstta and United Service Club. Ualcutt-i 


(1934) 
Ad 


WLLUAMSON, SiE HOEACB. Kt 
C. 1.B (1922), M.B.B (1919), AdiD< 

to the Secretary of State 6 July 1^ 1S8' 
m Joan Maaa Dnxau Boila. Jgduc 
Cbeltcitham OoUege. Joined Indjan Fbhc« 
UeRmI ProvlEosa, 1900. Superlats^ent 
1913; liasIStant to Inaps^r-Oeoeral. 1917 
Beemai^ IwHaa Dteonlen Inquiry Com 
mltlss^flO-ao ; Deputy taapedoMIsiMrai 
1828; OttdaMaf laMw^-OsMsal. 1928. 
Dtarector, IntsUlEeoes Buisau. Hmoc Depart 
meat, Oqvt. ^ India, 1931-38 , Mmaber 
Coo^ cl India 1988 ; Advioer to Baeratarx 
arBto«afarliidia,1887. 
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W 1 LLUM 80 N, Sl« Jamks. Kt. rr , Y D 
M.I.E (I ) , Citl A Y I , Diioctor 

iBetUAl aiMl Xortli Wwlera Kfttlwax Co . »tu«'r 
1937 , »«Tet*ry of HutiUkui>4 »ri<l Kunmoit 
lUU«av, ItuIIm HliK'i* 1V>;)7 h ('ititar, HcoUaod 
J4 Jul> tK77 * of IttU* ^^llllam WUlUmwiu 
m JMinlf (KHlileA ItUnk. four *< Fttur 
MadniH A<ail('in> , lirll lUrt(>r i upar 
Ftfmihire , and a« ('hil KniPMCMi 

liMliau fvpiitca] IHKMim fyuintrnr 

tionji, , tkuucai and North Wraim» 

Railwax, hrwild^ot, Indian HnllwaN 

Confeiriuf' AawMdatlon, lttS4 ii , rhalriuan 
fianllliga llrhigr < ontniHU*r, 19114 lA 

; ^(Niuiuincled I’hHimI Proviucf* Hora» <A F I ) 
ajDtU 1929, ttfxmitumM rtdiuu flahfnK 
Ji4drt$$ e/o Orindla> A 1 o 54, Fariiamcul 
RtrMi. a W 1 

W1L80K, Lixpt -OKKKKaL Bir Kooer (X>ou- 
RARE, KC.B fies7), 1)8,0 (1918), MC 
Adjutant Oanera! in India. A. £«Ui Docember 
1882 , m Marion lUaitdhe Florenra Unlhray. 
1905. 2 t , 2 if , Kitue WcUIngtoo Coliegf, 
Boyal Military (<o]1ckc, Sandhurti Choabirr 
BagUttent, lAOl . lU Habrattaa, Indian 
Army, 1904 , Htaff l^age. 1914 , arrvml 
Meao|iotatnla, 19H1H , General Btaff. India, 
1922 25 HrlKailier Manzal Brlga^le. Waairhi 
tan 1926 30 ( ommaudant. Indian Staff 

Crdlcgc 193134, U.O 0 . Hawalfiladi 
Dlatrict 1934 34 Hecy Military l>ept 
India Offire lUHfl 17 A<Ure$i Array 

Head-quarters (India). SUtda and New 

Delhi. 

WOODHKAD H K .HiR JoH^ A< KRotn, K < S 



I cr 1934 
m 1908 one * 



(IK. UK) 6. 19 June IHMl , 
oued K4ur Bradford Oratnmar 
School ( tare t’oliege Cam 
bridge, B A Entered Indian 
i'h U 8ervk« 1904, poeted to 
Bengal, 1904 iranMerred u/ 
haatem Bengal and Aaaam 
1905 , Maglatratc and t<dler 
tor. 1909 tranaferred to 
liengal, 1912 District ami 
HeMkraa Judge, 1917 
Special land Acquisition 
< oliector, 1918 ( hairman, 

(;aJcutta Improyerocnt Trust 1924 , Hfscreiary 
Govemraent ol Bengal. Finance Department 
1924 Joint HecreUrv, ( ommerc* Department, 
Government of India, 1927 , Secretary, Cora 
inerce D^>artment, Government of India, 
1929 Temporary Member, Count U of tl»e 
Governor-General of India, 1931 Finance 
Member, Govemraent of Bengal. 1932-87 
Acting Governor of Bengal Anguat- December, 
1934 Cbainnan, Palestine Patiitkin 
Ck^nmlmiom, 1938 , Aaaumed oObe ai 
Temp Ooveroor o# Benfpal, Jmie, 1989, 
AdifWM, Oovccwgamid Boose. Oalcatta. 
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WYLIE, U E. aiR FRAKCW (VRRUM), K.0.E1.. 

0 l.K . I c 8.. Govwww. (^traJ Provtaees 

and Bermr: A. 9ih Angnal 1891. m Kalhicwo 
Bvrne 1923 e at Uie 
Royal School, Dungannon 
(1904-091 and Dnldln Dni* 
venRydiMM) 16 ) Kntemd 
IC.H 1914 Arrived in 
India 1915 Ptmtev] to Uic 
Punjab as Aaalatant Com 
miaaiontfr Served in 
Indian irmy Ueaerte of 
GlAt>ers, 1914-19, Held 
various ap|iotfitiucuta In 
the Fnrelgii and PolJtJnal 
Department of Ihc Govern- 
ment of India 1919 37. Amtmed eharow aa 
(Bivenior of Uve Central Provlut'ca ami Uwar 
27th May 1938 Aitdt**$ Governor's Camp, 

C P A Bcrar 

* \AKI B MoHAMUKU. MoIilti. MIR, Kt (1989) . 
lawyer fr. August 27, 1879 m The late 
Waiilda Begum, K«llt(»r of Tchaebl Ntewani 
lahore Kthtc MAG (V)lli*gf>, AllgRrh- 

MenilM-r and nvalrraau Mormlabad Municipal 
Board. Member and (tenlur V toe -Chairman, 
Monulabad DlstrkTt Board, Trittt<»«. M.A O 
(Vdlrge, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
Cttlvcnlty, Aligarh, Mcntbir, laglstaUvo 
Aaaombly. Mvmbi'r ol Age of (^*naent iAtm- 
niittec, Metnbor of the Array Ibotrenchmcnt 
Comrallbi, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Aaseuibly, Member of Statutory 
Railway JV>ard C-ommiUce. London, Former 
i'rasideni and S«croUry of All India Moallm 
lA^aguc, Prt-sldeot, D I' Muslim Umgiio, 
Annual Session Plllbhtt, President, Buodldl- 
khand MualJni ioofertmee, Presldeut, Ail-Jndla 
Palestine lAmferenci*. Bombay, Preskhrat, 
Ail- India Puatmen’s Conferunce. Aligarh 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
tb< Govt ul India, Jan. and June and 
Member Coencil of State 1938 AMm $ ' 
Mohalla Mugalpura, Mi>radabad U. P 

\A511N kHAV, MoHAUMKO HIK BA 
( IK (Uni) M I, A of tiie Allniwbiul 

1 iiiverslty (1911) Karat Ij»a .Mendier, 
I'oumil iA State (1924) h June IHHH m 
to a <ousln Kitur at Alwrut ( oUege, 
MAG ( oilege Aligarh and Knglami Prat 
tlslng as BarrisUr in Meerut slncr Det 1914 
Acted as Secretary «if C I' Mar Fund for 
Meerut DIsGbS semSary, Y M < A Funds. 
Setretarv, Diiil Mar l.eagu< Was elected a 
nu'iutier of tlie M<mici)Ml Btaird Meerut, in 
1916 atid Vlie < Itainnaii a year later, KUrctad 
Menitier, laTflsIatlve Atwerobly, 192b Meinbar 
of ti»e Legislative A»semMy, 1920 1923 
Noiuioatetl a tneuiber td l>egUlaUve AsMHDbly 
to represent L P in 1927 Elected ClulmM. 
Municipal Board. JuM 1928. Ehtclad 
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Who M India, 


Itefttber, LegMUittye AaMOiUy from Agn 
IMvitkni, 1090. Addr$u. Junnut Nloluui, 
Maeriit 

tW^, Sm ^OtLkMAD, KT , er. 1016 . a. of 
MAHt iMMlt. Unto looe head of B<Nnb*y 
0laua NavlpAlon Ckimpany , Fouodwt 
OdOm, M lluiiUiii OoUige in Wertorn ladU. 
At BoHttaiy ; MmriiM Ckillefe, H e a m e n * h 
S leNi|»iUt, Sanatorium. S4‘hoolii. 
«te.« on Tiiilfci of Novha, and other Charttatile 
laitlt«tioM in ikMnbay. One of largMt 
land'ormem tn Bombay Now Ihrlng in 
retiiefnent on the leland of Novha Addre»t . 
Novha Houm, Bombay. 

ZAFA& ALl, Sir, Khan Bahaottr, Mima, 
Kt. Cf 1991 . B a. . 6 2U Feb. 1870 JoiMKi 
Fonjab Judicial D«|iariiuent, 1893, Dl«- 
irlot end Seasluus Judge, 1918; Judge, 
Punjab High Court, 1928 . retired 1930 
AddfWM . o/o High Court, Lahore, Punjab 

2AFEULLA Kbaii, CHAoubori Sir Moham 
■AO, K.aaj. (1987), KT., B A.fHoaoora), 
Punlab, LL.B.fHoaounX London . UarriHer 
at«LRW (Liaooln’e Inn) , Law Member 
of the Oovemor Oeneral'e Bzecntlve 
OoumU. 6 6th Feb 1898 m. Badrun 
NiMR Befom. eldeet danghter of the 
Uta Mr K A. Khan, I.cX (Bihar and 
OriMR). Mdm . : at Oovemment OoUege, Lahore, 
King's OoUege. and Ltnooln's Inn, London 
AdTOanta, Slaikot, Punjab. 1914-16 , praeUsed 
in Lahore Hi^ Oowt. 1919-S&: Bditor, 
"Indian OMes/^ 1916.82. Law Laatnrer, 
OnlTersity Law OoUege, LaWe; 1919-1924, 
Member. Punjab LeaWattre OouaeU, 19I6-85, 
Meatbw. Ps^b Frovinolal AeCirme Oom- 
aritfeee . Peiegsle, Indian Round Table 
Oonlarenw, 1980, 1931 and 1982: Member, 
Consultative OoouniUee, 1982 . Peiegate to 
the Joint Select Oommittee of Psrliamant on 
Indiaa Reforms, 1988; PresMeni. AU-lndia 
MuaHiu League, 1931 ; Crown Oeuaael, 
Delhi Ooosptcaoy Oase, March 1931 to Jum 
1982. Member of the Oovemtw-Oeneial'f 


Sxeoutlve Coundl, 1982 (Depta. of Commerce 
and Rafiways). Law Member, 1989 Putm 
" Indian Oases '* ! the Crtantnal Law Journa) 
of India. Reinlnto of Punjab (Mminal RttOncs. 
Vol, IV ‘ and iPtfteen Years’ Dige»t. 
Addrtn : Delhi or Siads 


2AIDI. Srxn BAaaim Hurajx. Chief Mlahter 
of Rampur State Betongs to Saadat Bareha 
famBy of Musaffamagar District, b 189^ 
m. Bdue. To<drh« degree in 1919 from 
St. Stephens CoUege, DeUil , 

Monours Degree in History 
from Cambridge in 1922 
Member of the Hon. Soriety 
of Liaoolo’s Inn Calira 
to the Bar In 1928 Joined 
State service, 1930 — Judge 
of the State High CouH, 

Private Secretary to His 
Hlgliness. Rousritokl Minis- 
ter, PoUtlcai MhtJaler Dur- 
ing the absence of Sir Abdus- 
liiTniitl IlLjul. o&d&lMi 

as ChM Minister for several months in Uh* 
j^rs 1981, 82, 88 ; and also for Beveaoe mid 
mnuioe Minirter, AprO to September 1986 
Attended the ThiM Indian Round TaMe 
Cottferenoe in 1932 and appointed Chief 
Minister 1st l>ecember 19M Address 
Rampur, U P 



EAVBRI, Vanbosaxd Ditijlabbji Born at 
MorvI 26-2-1901 Now permanently raalding 
at Jaipur Studied upto lOCh claas Joined 
bnstneas at 17th year D 
senior partner and manag 
ing director of well known 
leweUery flrm—Durlabhji 
^ibhoran, Jaipur CHly 
Travelled thrke for bttsinew 
purpoee to (J K. and 
Bunm inctudlng Ruastn 
and U 8 A. la oonaidered 
very active, idde. pnMnhwnt 
and repulM businimmmp 
Takes aoitvu part in pefUb 
works Mud iiia(itnftniii> 
Has two sons and two daughters Addmsi 
Johari Basar, Jaipur City. Tde. adAuss 
'* Nakuada" 
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INDEX. 


Na 

XimiA .. H.E. The KarqucM of UnUthgow. Vicerejr 


aod Govemor-Genenl of 1106 

Attiif .. H.£. Sir Robert N. Reid. Governor ol 1107 

Bmhqal . . H £. Sir Jcshn A. Woodhead, Governor of . . 1106 

Bihar . . H.E. Sir Maurice G. Hallett, Governor of . . 1109 

Bombay . . .« H.£. Sir Roger Lnmley* Governor d . . 1110 

C. P. d: Bbrar . . H £. Sir Francis Wyhc, Governor of . . 1111 

Madras .. H.E. Lord Enldne. Governor of lllS 

N.W.F.P. .. .. H.E. Sir George Cunningham. Governor of .. 1118 

Orissa . . H.E. Sir John A. Hnbback. Governor of . . 1114 

THx Purj ab . . H.E. Sir Henry Dufiield Craik, Governor of . . 1116 

SiHD .. H.E. Sir Lancelot Graham. Governor of 1116 

Thb Uhitxd Pro- 

viNcxa .. .. H.E. Sir Harry G. Haig. Governor of 1117 


RULING PR1NCE& 

(WUk So/Hlil.) 


Alwab .. . . H.H The Maharaj Saheb of 1118 

Barawalpur .. HH The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of .. 1119 

Balasihor .. HH The Nawab Saheb of 1120 

Bahoanapallb .. Nawab Mhr Fasle AM Khan Bahador of . . 1121 

Banswara . . H.H. Sri Maharawal Bahadur of 1122 

Baria .. Major HH. the Ruler of 1123 

Baroda .. H H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of 1124 

Barwahi .. .. H.H. The Rana Saheb of 1125 

Bhavhaoar .. HH TheMahan^aof .. 1126 

Bhopax. .. Lt..Col. H.H. Nawab Sahib Bahadur of 1127 

Bbor .. RajaSahebol * .. 1182 

BnCANXR . . . . Lt..Gen. H.H. Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of . . 1128 

Bqhox .. H.H. The Maharao £a|a Saheb of 1188 

Cambat .. .. H.H. The Nawab Saheb cl 1184 

Chamra . . . . HJL The Raja Sahlh «f 1186 

OnmA-UbRPim .. H.H. The Rnkr o^ 1186 

Coamt .. H.H.TbeKahan^aRi 1187 

Coo»Bibar .. HJi.TheMahara|aol 1188 

Maria .. HJi.TlieMBiuHB|Bol 1189 



irogX mm i . 


Pift 

No 

D*wa 8(S*.) .. HH.ThcMah»r*jaSahebof U40 

DmwAS(jR) . H.H. The Mahar*|a Saheb erf lUl 

I>har . H.H. The Maharaja of 114t 

Draraupor HH The Maharana of 1141 

Drrangadhra .. HH The Maharaja Saheb of 1144 

Drrol .. H.H. The Thakoie Saheb <rf 1148 

Dungarpur . . H H The Maharajadhiraj of 1148 

Paridkot . . . . Lt. H H The Raja Saheb of 1147 

Gwalior . . . . H H. The Maharaja Sdndla of 1148 

Hyderabad . . Hia Exalted Higduieae The NUam of . . lliO 

IDAR .. HH The Maharajadhiraj of 1181 

Indorb . . H H The Maharaja of 1188 

JARJIRA .. HH The Nawab Saheb of 1188 

Jaora . . Lt. Col. H.H. The Nawab Saheb of . . 1184 

Jawhar .. Shrimant Raja Saheb <rf 1185 

Jralawar . . . . Lt. H.H. The Maharaja Rana Bahadur of 1188 

Jodhpur . . . . Lt ‘Col. H H The Maharaja of . . 1157 

JuNAOADH . .. HH The Nawab Saheb of 1188 

Kapurthala*i Col. H H. The Maharaja of 1180 

Kapurthala/ Tikka Raja Saheb of 1181 

l^AniPUR.. .. HH The Mr of 1188 

Kolhapur .. Lt.-Col H.H The Maharaja Saheb of . . 1188 

Kotah . . H.H. The Maharao of 1181 

KtrrcH .. HH The Maharao of 1184 

Limbdi .. H.H. The Thakore Saheb of 1188 

Lurawada .. HK The Rajaji Saheb of 1188 

Maxbar .. R^a Sir Brijuath Siaghji Deo Bahadur of .. 1187 

ICaiidi .. Capt.HH. The Raja Saheb of 1188 

Mayurbraitj The Mahan^a Saheb erf 1188 

lloRVx .. HH TheMahar^aerf 1170 

MtaoRB .. .. H.H TbeMaharajaM 1171 

Kahod • • Shrimant R^ Saheb erf « . U7f 

Nawahaoar • * Major H.H. The Mahan^a Jam Sab4h of Hit 

Omsha .. H.a The Maharaja of 1174 

Pa&ajifur .. .. H.H. The NawabSahebol 1178 

PaiorABGAaR HJH' The Maharaja of «. 1178 

PjmALA .. .. HJLTbaMMmn^aof INPf 



niOKX— <M(d. 


Na 


PAtNA 

.« The Maharaja Saheb of 

1178 

PotlANDAX 

. . H.H. The Maharaja Rana Saheb of . . 

1179 

Raohanpur 

. . H H. The Nawab Saheb of 

1180 

Rajkot 

. . H H. The Thakore Saheb of 

1181 

Rajpipla . . 

. . Major H.H. The Maharaja of 

1182 

Rampur 

. . Capt H.H. The Nawab Saheb of 

1188 

Rati^m 

. . Maj -General H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of 

1184 

Rbwa 

. . H H. The Maharaja of 

1186 

Sachin 

.. HH The Nawab Saheb of 

1186 

Sailana 

. . H H. Raja Saheb of 

1187 

Sant 

. . The Maharana Saheb of 

1190 

SuUf OOR . . 

. . H.H. Tbe Maharaja Bahadur of 

1188 

Tonk 

. . H.H The Nawab Saheb of 

1191 

Taavancorb 

. . H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of 

1192 

Udaipur 

, . H.H The Maharana of 

1194 

Wankanbr 

. . Gapt. H.H. Maharana Raj Saheb of . . 

1195 


RULING RAJAS AND CHIEFS. 


Akalkot .. .. Shrimant Raja Saheb of 1196 

Bamha .. Tbe Raja Saheb of 1197 

Bahamba . . . . The Raja Saheb of 1196 

Bbadarwa . . The Thakore Saheb of 1199 

fAllBuoRODA . . Sbii Thakore Saheb of 1900 

JaimtAifOi .. Shrini ant Raja Saheb of 1901 

JAIDAK .. The Daxbar Saheb of 1909 

jAtR . . Sub-Lt. Shiimant Raja Sah^ of 1903 

Kbomibar . . The Ruling Chief ol 1904 

KBAtRAGAJtH . . The Raja Saheb ol 190i 

IfteAjJm.,. .. The Ruling Chief of 1906 

taALTAN » . . . Capt. Shnmant Ri^v Saheb of 1907 

SANDcm . . Shrimant Raja Saheb at 1906 

ThamaDbvu Darbar Shree Amrawaih^i 1910 

Vadaqam .. .. The Thakore of i 1911 

VAMA .. Daibar Sfaree Surajwala of *• 1919 

Wav .. .. Ranaji Shfoe Haii Sinliji of .. .. .. 1919 
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NCffiLES. 

Amod .. .. Nawmb Sir Nah&FriAgji lshw»niiig$i of. •• 1214 

Bslha . . Nawab Haji Mir Matod Ahun Khan Bahadur ol 1110 

BmNAi . . . . Raja Kalyan Sin|;h o( . . 1110 

Botochbmidi .. Sri Sri Ramchandra Ananga Bhima Deb of • « 1117 

Dalicia, Seth Ramkrishna 111^ 

Gbwarda Estate . Nawab Mohd Abdol Wahid Gaxi of . . . * 1110 

Gopal Singh, Capt The Hon’ble Sardar, O.B.E. . . . . . . IHO 

Jaijeb, Bhai (Sardar) Harchandaingh .. .. .. .. tUl 

Jehangirabao . . Ra)a Sri Mohammad Ejas*Riaiil Khan of .. im 

Karangia, Behram N lilt 

Kervada . . . . Rana Shree Mantinbji Bhasaheb of . . . . IIM 

KfSHON Persrad. . Maharaja Bahadur, Sir, of Hyderabad Dn. , . 1110 

XaiSHMAMACRAmiAR G., Raja Bahadur IM 

KimsieHY, Khan Bahadur Lt.>Col. HJC.H 1117 

Kutwara Estate . Raja Syed Sajid Husain of 1111 

Liaqat Hyat Khan Nawab. Sir, Patiala 1110 

Mabmiidabad . Raja Mohammad Amir Ahmad Khan of . . 1200 

Mxthamiiad Musa Sait 1101 

Nanfaea . . . . Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat AU Khan of . . IHI 

Nawab Ganj Sardar Nawazish Ali Khan Qixilbaah of . . 1100 

Nawab Moin-Ud-Dowla Bahadur of Hyderabad 1104 

Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad 1100 

Nawab Tilawat Juno Bahadur of Hyderabad IIH 

Nawab Syed Mohiuddin AUkhan, M<^ud-Din-Yar Jung Bahadur 1107 
Panchakote Raj . . Sn Sri Kalyan Prasad Smgh Deo of . . . « lit! 

PARLAEnfEDi . . Capt Maharaja Sri K. C. G. Narayana Deo of. . 1100 

itAyftAaH Raj . . Rajkumar Kamakahya Narain Singh of . . 1140 

VmANAGRAif . . Maharaj Kumar Sir Vtjaya of 1141 

YuiUF, Nawab Sir Muhammad, Kt. *. 1141 



I NDIA ; His Ezcbllbmcy 
Victor Aucxanobx Jobk 
Hope, Marqness of Lis- 
Uthgow, K.T., G.M.S.I.. G.M. 

E.,D.L.,T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Bom : 24th Sept 1887 ; eldest 
son of ist Marquess and Hon 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 

Matrted : igti, Doroen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt. Hon Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun. q v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K ) 
1809 , Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Marlcet Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the ]^nk of Scotland, Scottish Widows* Fund and life Assurance 
Society, J. A P Coats, Ltd , Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd ; President of Edinbutgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agnculturc, Fellow of the Royal ^lety of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 19x4-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, x924-26;Presidentof Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agncultural Produce, 
I92| ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture. 1926-28 ; 
Chairman Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 



Address : The Viceroy's House, New Delhi and Vicer^al Lodge, Simla. 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) and Private Secretm : J. G. 

Laithwaite. Esq , C.S.I., C I.E. 

MaUory Secretary : Lt,.Col. C. G. Toogood, C.LE.. D.S.O. 

Surgeon : LtXolonel H. H. Elliot. M,BX . M C., I Jd.S 

MEMBERS OP THE EXECUlfVB GOUNOL. 

H.E. Gwwnl Sir Rossar A. CAsnu, G C B.. C.S.I., D S.O., [Ctmmemitr im Chief m taiie.) 
The Hoo*ble Sir Muhamnud ZehuUah Khan, K.CJLL, {Lam) 

The HoQ*bla Sir. A J. Raisiian. Kt.. C.S.I.. CI.E . {Fimamce). 

The HooTtiU Sir Rbqiiialo Maxwmx. K.C.S I., (Hema) JOn hamfrm Jam 1939 ). 

The Heande Mr. J. A Twmwa. {OfftA 

The Uoa'Vta Kunwar Sir jAODtaa Pkasao. K.C.S.I.. C.1JB; 03.B., (£4iic., Bmdik & Laad$). 
The Hontda IMmui Bahadur Sir A RAMASWAin Mmutua. {Ceammet ami LabomT). 

The Hoa*fala Sir A G. Cu>w, Kt., <XS.L. CaJL, {CmaammkaUmtt). 



Wkt^s Who^InHam PrommdM Gwtmon^ 


A SSAM: His 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Neil Reid, 

K.C.S.I.. K.C.I.E.. I.C.S.. 

Governor of Assam. 

Born : 15th July, 1883. 

Educated . Malvern 
and Brasenose Coll., 

Married : Amy Helen 

Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India 1907, 

Assistant Magistrate, 

Bengal ; Under- Secretary, 

1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19 ; 

Magistrate and Collector, 

1920-27 ; Secretary, Agri- 
culture and Industries 
Department. 1927-28 , Comnussiuner, Rajshalu Division, 
1930 ; Offg. Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Executive 
Council, Bengal. 1934-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
Recreations . Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor * Mr. C. K Rhodes, c.i.E., i c.S. 
Military Secretary: Major F. A. Esse. 

M1NISTEB8. 

The Hon'ble Sri/ut Gopinath Basdoloi, M.A., B.L., (Chief Minister, 
Home and Education.) 

The Hon'ble Mr. Faxhruddin Ali Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law (Revenm 
and Finance.) 

The Hon'ble Babu Kamihi Kumar Sen, B.L., (Legislative, Local Self- 
Government, Judicial and General.) 

The Hon'ble Srsjut Rammatb Das, B.L., (Medical and Public Health,) 
The Hon'ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, B.L., (Excise and Agriculture,) 
'The Hon'ble Maulavi Md. Au Haxoar Khan, (Public Works,) 

The Hon'ble Srx/ut Rurnath Brahma, B.L.. (Forests and Pegtetratiou,) 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahaour MatTLAVi BIshmud Ali, (Tndutiriet and 
Co-operattve Depar t m ent ,) 
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B engal ; his excsl - 
LBNCY Sir John Ack- 

ROYD WOODHBAD, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor of 
BengaL 

Bom • 19th June 1881. 

Educated ‘ Bradford Gram- 
mar College, Cambridge, B. A. 

Mamed : 1908 ; One son and 
one daughter. 

Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904 ; Posted to Bengal, 1904 ; 
transferred to Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, 1905 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1909 ; trans- 
ferred to Bengal. 1912 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 191^ ; 
Special Land Acquisition 
Collector, 1919; Chairman, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1924 ; Secretary, Government of Bengal, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1924 , Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, Government of 
India 1927 ; Secretary. Commerce Department, Government of India 
1929 ;Temporary Member, Council of the Governor-General of India, 
1931 : Finance Member, Government of Bengal, 1932-37 ; Acting 
Governor of Ben^, August-December 1934 » Chairman, Palestine 
Partition Commisafon 1938. 

Assumed Office as Governor of Bengal June 1939. 

Address : Govbrnmbnt House, Calcutta. 

Secretafy : L. G. Pinnbll, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Assfstant Secretary : A, C. Hartley, I.C.S. 

MsJitary Secretary : Lt.-Col. J. M. Hugo. 

MINISTEKS. 

How’slb Ms. a K. Fasivl Huq, Qraer ifimma, {Edmeetim). 

HoM'au Mb. N. R. Sabkbb, (Fimamee). 

Hoif*BtB Kmwaja Sn NAStn-uo-Dw, K C.I B., DrfmrtmmO. 

Mom*bib Sib P. B. Sinob Roy, (Rmbmwi). 

Hom*bu Nawab Kiivaja Habibuixab Babaoub, or Dacca. (Laeat SOf GmL mi 
I m i mV r m )* 

nou*atJS Marabaja Sbibcbaboba Namoy. or KAsniBitiB. tCHWBiiiwfrrtfMii bmI 
llwAi)* 

Hok’bu Mb. H. S. Suxbawaboy, {C o mm me mid Ukmr emi Jtmret Se c em O rm ehm ), 
HoN'Bis Nawab MosRABorr Hobbaib, Rram Baradvb, ami t tgiaiaiee). 

HowiM Mb. P. D. Raxkut, mii Pwip) ' 

Hoh^bu Mb. M. B. Muluck, < C > apt n i i m Ceadit emi JBwrM I n i meia m '^ 

Hoh'blb Mb. Tawoomm Kram. (FMkUmmamiMeikn^Amuenmea FOaOiayJ 
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B IHAR: His Excel- 
lency Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett, 
K.C.S.I.. C.I.E., I,C.S., 
Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 28th October 
1883. 

Educated : Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 

Married : G. C. M. 

Veasey. 



Appointed to I.C.S 

1907; Under-Secretary, Bihar and Orissa, 191315; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20 , Sccretaiy, Local 


Self-Govemment Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-CoUector, 1925-29; Commissioner, 1929-30; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32; Home Secretary. Government of India, 1932-36. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 


Address : Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 

Secretary : Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Captain D. G. Walker. 


ministers. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, Prim Minister 
(Home Affairs). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha (Finanu 
and Local Self-Government) 

The Hon'ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud (Education Develop- 
ment and Employment). 

The Hon'ble Mm. Jaclal Chaodhuri (Excite and 
Public Health). 




mu 
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B OMBAY: Hts Exm^ f 

LENCY Sir Lawrbhcs | 
Roger Lumley, G.C. 

, I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 


Bom: 27 July 1896; 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Bngadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantin, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne 
Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v. 


Mamed : 1922, Katharine 
Isobel, daughter of late R. F 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, | 
Ayrshire; one son (bom 5th 
December 1932); four daughters. | 


EducaUd : Eton . R.M.C., Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 

Oxford : B.A. Oxford. 1921. 

M.P. (C.) Kmgston-upon-HuU, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with nth Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed chaise as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 

PubluMttoHs : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J. B. Irwin, Esq., B.A. (Dub.), D.S.O., 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. T. C. Crichton, M.C. 

Surgeon : Capt. L. Fbinhols, M.B.Ch.B., I.M S. 


MINISTEBS. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister (EductUton), 

The Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe (Finance, Rural Development and 
Agriculture). 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi (Home and Legal). 

The Hon. Mr. M. D. Gilder (Health and Excise), 

The Hon. Mr. Morarji R. Dssai (Revenue). 

The Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil (Loetd Self ’Government). 

The Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurib (Public Works). 


WMt Pmmeml 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR : His 
Excellency Sir Francis 
(Verner) Wylie, K.C.SJ., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Bom : 9th August 1891. 

Married: Kathleen Byrne, 
1923. 

Educated at the Royal 
School, Dun^^annon (1^4-^) 
and Dublin University 
(190^15). 



Entered LC.S. 1914. Arrived in India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner, Served m Indian Army 
Reserve of 0 fl 5 cers, 1916-19. Held various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India, i9i9-37« Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. and 
Berar 27th May 1938. 

Address : Governor's Camp, C. P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Gofoemor : Mr. R. N, Banerjee, M.A. 
(Cal.), B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Major J. H. Caesar, M.C. 
MINISTESS. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, Prime 
Minister {Home Affairs), 

The Hon'ble Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misha {Local 
Self-Govemment ) . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar Mehta 
(Pinance and Law), 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sambhajirao Vina yak Gokhale (Revenue 
and Education), 


The Hon'ble Mil Chhaganlal Jaideo Prashad Bharuka 
{JuduMtries and Public Worki). 
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Admiral^), I920>2i ; Parliamentanr Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to title Postmaster>Gweral (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923 ; Principal 
Private Secretaiy (unpaid) to Home Secretary. 1924 ; Asris^t Gavem- 
ment Whip in National C^emment, 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras X5th November I934> 
Address / Government Houses Madras. 

Governor's Sscrsiary : Mr. T. G* Kuthbrford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
MUUary Sscrstory t Lt-Col. T. F. H. Kslly, O B.E. 

Privcdo Sscrdary : Mr. W. T. Bryant, I.C.S. 

Surgeon t Major W P. Lappin, I M.S. 

lUNffiTEBS. 

Thb Hon'blb Mr. C. Rajaoopalacbariar, Prime Minister {Home 
and Finanos ) . 

Thb Hon’blb Mr. T. Prakabam (Revenue). 

Thb Hon*blb Mr. Yakub Hasan {Public Works), 

Thb Hon*blb Dr. P. Subbarayan ( Lam ). 

The Hon^bab Dr. T. S. S. Rajam (Public HeaUk), 

Turn Hon'blr Mr. V. I. Muhiswami Pxllax (Agriculture and 
Rural Developmesd), 

The Hom*bui Mr. V. V. Giri (Industries and LahoW). 

Thb Hon^blb Mr. S. Ramamatham (Admimisieatum Raports amd 
Publtc Information), 

Thb Hoir*BLB Mr. C. J. Varxbt (Education), 

To Hom*blb Mr. B. Gobala Rbddi (Loasd ddnsiidtiaaltom ). 


M ADRAS: Hxs Excbb- 
LBNCY John Francis 
Ashley, Loro Ersxinb, 
G.C I.E., Governor of Madras. 

Bom : 26th April. 1893. 
eldest son of 12th earl of Mar 
and Kellie. 

M a r r i s d t 19x9. Lady 
Malone Hervey, elder 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bnstol, qv., four sons. 

Hstr : s. Master ob 
Erskinb, g V . 

Educated : Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut R. of O. Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
MP. (U.) Weston super-Mare 
Division of Somerset X922-23 
and 1924-34 , Asst. I^vate 
Secretary (un^d) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (xst Lord of 


Private Secretary (unpaid) 
inuson Hicks), 1923 ; Principal 




Wko*s Who^lmM^ 



N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE: His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S,I., 

K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of N, W. F. 

Province. 

Born : 23rd March, 

1888. 

Educated: F e t t e s 
CoDege, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

I.C.S. igii. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-6. Wvate Secretary to H. E, 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province, 1932-36. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937, 

Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Captain A, J. Dring. 

MDI1STEB9. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief MiniMter 
(Political & Home Affairs & Public Works). 

„ Kazi Atavllah Khan (Education, Reve- 
nue Agriculture). 

„ Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi (Fkumce 
dr LegiMive Department). 

Khan Mohd. Abbas Khan (Industries). 



WW$ Wh>^nd$an Propimid Gosmun. 


O RISSA : His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
back, K.C.S.I., LC.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 
1878. 

M arried: Bridget A lingt on 
Royds. 

Educated: Winchester and 
King's College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily ^ployed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of BiW and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; 0 £fg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1928 ; Offg. Memb^, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; Member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O., 1935. 

AssumedchargeasfirstGovemor of Orissa on 1st April 1936. 
Address : Government House, Puri. 

Secretary: J. Bowstead, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), M.C., 
I.C.S. (on leave.) 

„ J. S. Wilcock, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), O.B.E., 
I.C.S. (Ofig.) 

AuMU~Camp : F. T. Parsons, Esq., I.p. 

AMlINISnUTIOIl. 

Ministers : 

TheHoiL Mr. Biswanath 'DdS,Chtef Minister XHome&Finemcey 
„ Mr. Nityanand Kannngo, {Revenue, PuBic Wadts 
and Devetdpment). 

^ Mr. Bodlitaiii Dnbey, (Education^ Heakk and 
Local SelfGwemmetU, Lam and Cornmeredj, 
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cellbncySir Henry 
Duffieud Craik. 


Governor of the Punjab. 

Born: 2nd January 1876. 

Educated : Eton ; Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service 1899 ; Settlement 
Officer, 18^ ; Sessions 
Judge and Secretary to 
Government of India, Home 
Department, 1910-1922 ; 

Chief Secretary, ^njab, 

1922-1927 ; Commissioner, 

1927 ; Member Punjab 

Executive Council, 1930-34 ; Home Member of Govemor- 
General^s Executive Council, I934-38. 

Assumed Charge as Governor of the Punjab on 8th April, 


Address : Punjab Governor's Camp. 

Secretary : Mr. E. P. Moon, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Captain K. Mackessack. 

BONISTEBS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, D.C.L,, K.B.E,, K.B., 
Premier, (Home Department). 

The Hon, Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, C.I.E.,S.B.. (Revenue). 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, 
(Development). 

The Hon. Mr. Manohar Lal, (Finance). 

The Hon. Kawabeada Major Khizar Hayat Khan, 

(Publtc Wtrrks). 

T&e Hon. Mian Abdul Have, (Education). 
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S IND ; His Excellency 
Sir Lancelot Graham* 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
first Governor of Sind. 
Bom: i8th April 1880. 
Educated : St. Paul's 
School, London and Bal- 
liol Collie, Oxford. 

Married : Olive Bertha 
Maurice. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Assistant 
Collector, 1904 ; Assistant 
Judge, 1908 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bom- 
bay, 1911 : Judicial Assis- 
tant, Kathiawar, 1913 ; 
Joint Secretary, Legislative Department, Government of 
India, 1921 ; Secretary, Legislative Department, 1924-1936. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, ist April 1936. 
Address : Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary : Mr. J. M. Corin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Capt. R. A. Shebbeare. 

Mnasidis. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muham- 
mad Umar, O.B.E., Chief Minister, (Finance, Excise and 
Industries Departments), 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani, (Public 
Works, Medical and Health Departments). 

The Hon’ble Pir Illahibux Nawazali, (Education, and 
Local Self-Government), 

The Hon'ble Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, K.C.S.I., 
^ome Department, Political and Miscellaneous Department, 
Legal DeJ^rtment and General Department, excluding Medical 
and Public Health, Local Self-Government, Education and 
Industries), 

Tbs Hon’ble Mr. Dialmal Doulatram, (Agriculture, Forests 
and CivU Veterinary Departments),. 

The Hon’ble Mir Bandeb Au khan Talpur, (Reoenm 
Department, exHuding Agriculture, Forests and Excise), 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: H I s 

Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig, 

K.C.S.I.. C I.E.. I.C.S., 

Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Bom: 13th April 1881. 

Married : Violet M ay 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 

I.C.S. (retired). 

Educated : Winchester 

and New College, Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 ; Under- 
secretary to Government of 
U. P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 

1932-34- 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address : Governor's Camp, U. P. 

Secretary: Mr. J. C. Donaldson, M.C., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Major D. A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. 
MINISTERS. 

I'heHon. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, (Home 
Affairs and Finance.). 

The Hon. Mr. Raft Ahmad Kidwai, (Revenue & Ja/ds). 
The Hwi. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, (Justice, Development, 
Agriculture & Veterinary). 

The Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, (Local Sdf ’•Govern' 
meni & Health). 

The Hon. Sri Saxnpumanand, (Education). 

I The Hon, Hafiz wihammad Ibrahiin, (Communications 

IrrigaHm). 
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A LWAR: His Htog- 

NB8S MARAIIAJA ShIU 
Sbwax Tbj Sxmghji 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Alwar State. Rajputana. 

Bom : 19th March igii at 
Srichandpura m Alwar. 

EdticaUd : Privately 

The State was founded by- Rao 
Pratap Singhji of Macheri who 
had descended through Nam 
from Raja Udaikaranji, Ruler 
of Jaipur in the fourteenth 
century The Alwar Ruling 
family are Kachhwaha Rajputo 
of the Nanika sub-clan. 


The following have been the rulers of Alwar State : — 

(1) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Pratap Singhji, founder of the 

State, 1757-1791 

(2) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Bakhtawar Smghji, 1791-18x5, 

entered into offensive and defensive alliance with the Briti^ 
Government in 1803. 

(3) Maharao Raja Shn Sewai Vmey Singhji, 1815-1858, rendered 

valuable services to the British Government. 

(4) Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Shivdan Singhji, 1858-1875. 

(5) Lt -Col His Highness Maharaja Shn Sewai Mangal ^nghji, 

GCI.E, 1875-1892. The title of Maharaja aaahesedita^ 
distinction was conferred upon him 

(6) Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sewai Jey Singhji, G.C.S.L, 

G C. 1 .E . 1892-1937, rendered valuable services to llie British 
Government in the Chma War, Great War and the Afghan 
War. He was invited to attend the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms and visited Europe several 
times A personal salute of 17 guns and a permanent local 
salute of 17 guns were granted to His Highness. 

(7) His Hiriiness Maharaja Shri Sewai Tej ^nghji Bahadur 

ascended the Gaddi in 1937. Highneas t^es a keen 
interest in the administration of the State and in the weiiaze 
of his subjects. 

The area of the State is 3,158 square miles, and the nopolatian 
accord^ to the 1931 Census is 749«75i- The revenue of the State is 
about 40 lacs. 
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B AHAWALPUR: Major D« 

His Highness Rukn-uo- 
Daula. Nus-rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula, HafizulMulk, 

Mukhlis-ud-Oaula wa Muxn- 
uO’Daula Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Abbasi V., L L.D . 

G.CIE, K.CSI, KCV.O., 

Nawab Ruler of Babawalpur. 

Bom: in 1904 Succeeded in 
1907 Educated : in Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Mamed' 
in 1921. Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924 A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prmcc of 
Wales during his Indian tour. 

1921. Hon. Major in the 21st 
K.G.O. Central India Horse. 

Visited Europe and England 191^-14, 1924, 1931, 1932* 1933 and 
1935 Was honoured in May, 1937. by an invitation to be present in 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the Coronation of H M. the 
King Emperor. Rweived by King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant 
of Abbi^e Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Area : 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000.000. 

Reuenue ; Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister : 

IxzAT Nisban Imadul-Mulx, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain, M.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Bo.-C.S. 

P. W, Revenue Minister : 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, C.I.E. 

Minister for Law 6* Justice : 

JUnusHAN IFRUKHARU1.-MUZ.E, Lieut. -Colonel Khan Bahadur 
Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M.A., LL B. 

Home Minister: 

^ItDAT-xn^UMARA Amine-ul-Mule Sardar Haji Mohammad 
Amir Khan. 

Minister for Commerce : 

Mehta Udeo Dab, B.A., LL.B. 

Minister for Bdueatum : 

Major Sbamsud Din Mohamad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Saheb Babi 
S u R I Jamiatkbanji, 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Bom : loth November 1894. 
Aicendod th» Gadi on siat 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College. Rajkot« where he 
achiev^ the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Cor^, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success. 
He 18 allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
His Highness is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 
He IS also endowed with the 
natural gift of wnting drama and plays which are greatly admired 
m the provmce of Gujarat 

Married : First with H.H. Begum Saheba Shn Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
B^m Sahebas: (i) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Siri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zobn B^um Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
late Thakor &dieb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who 
unfortunately died in infancy. The third Zohra-B^um Saheba has 
given birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known ^bi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the descendants of Sber Khmiji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguii^ed officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mo " ' 
Emperors. Even to^ay the same magnificent position is i 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been fanyous not for 1 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for thglr luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 

Parmamemt SahtU : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Frasideocy 
with h^h avil and Criminal powen. 
iliiM of ike StaU : 189 square mflee. 

PoPula Hom : 52.325 in 195 >* 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mib Fazlb Ali Kmam 
Baradub, is the only 
Muslim Ruler in South India 
fioni / 9th November 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestoxB on 6th July 1922. 

Education ! St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ; Newington Institution, 

Madras; Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mamiagcs 1 (1) In 1924 his 

first cousin, Fakhruo-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 1928). 
the only daughter of his paternal 
uncle, the late Nawab Biir Asad 
Ali Khan Bahadur. Two 
children: 

Hbib-Appabbmt : Nawab Mib 
Gsulam Au Khan Bahadur, 
bom tath October 1925 ; and 
Sahebxadi Sultanl Be^m, bom 
31st AuHust 1927. 

(2) In 1930^0 present Begum Sahiba, Ra’ees-un-nissa Begum from 
the l^ily of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad). 

Two daughters: Sahibzadi Nargis Khatoon (Sahibsadi Padsha), bom 
20th August 1936 and Sahibzadi Haji Pasha, bora 28th August 1938, 
RaercaHan / Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur has travelled wMely throughout India, and has just returned 
from a tour of pilgrimage of the Holy Places in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown. ** The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a raler of the constitutional type imbued with a single- 
minded devotion to duty and a strong sense of the obligations of 
his royal position. His people have seen m him not a remote Ruler, 
but a man who is persona&y acquainted with many of them and 
has often visited the places where they live (Mr. Humayun Miria, 
the Dewan, at the Darbar on the 6th December 1937.) The 
Nawab Saheb Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Prints. 

SaiuU i 9 gHBS. Area of tk$ StaU : 275 square miles. 

PopiOaHout 41,840 fmoetly Hindus). Annual JUuanmt Rs. 3,51# 7^* 
The State is rkh In mineral resources : diamond dopoaiU, also 
copper and calcite mines. ** Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
iiul working conditions ideal^, is the view expressed ^ geologists 
about the fai^ties afforded in regard to the working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is 
cholum. There Is free medical aid and free education upto the 
Lower Secondary grade. Daman : Humayun Mibta. Esq. 



JUDiCURY. 

Chttijmim: P. N. iUMASwAmr, BsQ.f I<C.S. CMl8c54Siinu JaSm ! Sm AuNi^pn 
aSs. UMAjAfUMoan kmmsM Saomb, Mmu&: Hvon Bsmamn. 


nONCVAL OlfHXBR 

TaMUm: 8m hum Smss, BJL MOrn m i n ul 0 §m: Ms. 8 . Nasamimmi. 



B ANSWARA; H 1 s 
Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharajaohiraj Maha- 
rawalji Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
SiNGHji Bahadur, KC.I.E., 
(1933) of Banswara. 

Bom : 15th July 1888. 
succeeded : 8th January 1914. 
Invested with full ruling powers 
in March 1914. Descended from 
the eldest branch of the premier 
clan of Shishodia Rajputs now 
rulmg in Mewar, and is twmity- 
hrst m descent from Maharaw^ 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A. D. 

Educated at the Mayo G>ll^e, 
Ajmer. Mamed. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns 
His Highness is a memto of 
the Chamber of Princes. His 
Highness has proved himself 
to be a wise and efficient Ruler, and his practical knowledge of the 
work of each Department in the State has been an important factor m 
its progress, which has been manifested by the increase of the State 
revenue and the general well-being of the people. On the outbreak of 
the Great War (1914-1919), His Highness offered his personal services 
and ^&ced the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. 

^e year 1937-38 has been a period of all round progress: The 
L^slative CouncU which has been enlarged to consist of 34 members 
with non-official majonty. a reorganised Municipality with non-official 
elected majority, tlie Primary School improved with additional staff, 
buildings and eouipment. a laige High SclKxdbuildmg under construc- 
tion. new Muniapal park, elec^c lights, modem Ho^ital, rosd exten- 
sion. Telephone system at Police Stations, an excellent Cob for 
Officers and Jagird^, and the formation of a Chamber of Merchants. 
Secreations t l^mg. Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. 

Ueir-Apparent t Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Chandravxbr 
SiNOBji, bom m 1909. Second Son : Maharaj Kumar Sahib Shri 
Nar?at Singh ji, bom in May 1921. 

Area of State : 1,946 square nules. Population : 260,670. 

Baaenue : Rs. 7 lacs. Infantry : Prithwi Rifles. 

Banswara, the Southernmost State in Rajputana, has been described 
as the most beautiful mrtion of Rajputs^ especially just after the 
imins. The State is believed to beri^in minerals, and has been twice 
survwed and settled. Another xeviiioQ of the Settlement is going on. 
The State has many aichsBological relics and considerable fertile soil- 
Coital : Banswara 65 miles from Dohad on B. B. & C. I. Ry* 
Ke^ar Motor Service between Dohad and Banswara. 

AdannistratUm of the State is conducted by His Highness with the 
assistance of a Diwan. 



Diman / Dr. Mohan Smaa Mhbta, Ph. D.. MJL, IXB., Bar-at-^Law. 
Prieate Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Fauj Mal Kotaadt. 


B ARIA: Libut.-ColomslHu 
Highness Maharaol 
Shrbe Sir Ranjitsinrji, 

K.C.S.I., Ruler of Bcuria. 

Born i loth July 1886. 

EducaUd : At Rajkutnar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married t In 1905 Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverl» Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : aoth 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling ^wers in May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(19x4-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Son : Maharaj Kumar Shrsb Hebrasinhji. 

Grandsons: Maharaj Kumar Jayadbbpsinhji. and Maharaj 
Kumar Pradeep Sinhji, 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State! 813 square miles. PopulaHont 159 ,W* 

Salute : Permanent 9 : Penonal 11. 

Recreation ; Plg-eticking« FUlo, Tiger-huntmg, etc. 



ADMINISTHATION. 


Dewan: Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Oiicer Commanding State Faroes I Lt.-Col. Maharaj Nahariinhji, 
C.I.E. 

Rai-Kharck Officer i Captain Saradar Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadkuha and First Clast Magistrate / U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadkitha and First Clast MagistraU / M. V. Siira, 
mSm Department t Dr. J. H. Kumbhaki, M.B.B,S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. . 

Electrieal Department ! M. L. Patbl, Esq,, D.FJI. (London). 

P, W. D, Department t C. S. Kalxan» Esq., B.B. (avil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Dep a r tm e n t ; G. L. Pamdya, Esq., M.A.^ B.T. 

Cbamduxal V. Sbav, Btg. 


BooMh ^ 
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B ARODA : His Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas>i- 
D o w L A T-i-EngUshia, 
Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Gaekwad Sena Khas Khel 
Shamsher Bahadur Maharaja | 
of Baroda. 

Born : June 29, 1908, 

ascended the Gadi on 7th 
February 1939. * 

Educated : Baroda G^llege, 1 
Baroda, and Deccan College, 
Poona. 

Mamed ’ In 1929, Shnmant Soubhagyavati Shantadevi i 
Sahcb, daughter of Sardar Ghorpade Hasurkar of Kolhapur. 

Recreation : Polo, tennis, cncket. 

Address : Laxmi Vilas Palace, Baroda. 

Heir-apparent : Shrimant Fateh Singh Rao Gaekwad, 
(aged 9 years). 



EXECUTfVE CX>C7N€1L. 

President : 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E. 

GOUNOLUNIS. 

Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A., (Karma Sachiv), 

Krishnarao Vithalrao Uplap, B.A., LL.B. 

R. S. Patil (Mane), B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., F.R.S.S.. 
(Htutur Kamdar) Ex-Officio, 


B. A. Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Accountant- 
General (Ex-Officio), 
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OARWANI: His High- 

^ NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110, 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Sir Harilal N. Gosalia, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member: 

Rai Sahbb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B HAVNAGAR : Lt. His 
Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shree Sir Krish- 
NA-KI7MAR SlNHJl, K C.S.I , j 

Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Bom : 19th May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput | 

and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have | 

settled in the country about i 

1260. t 

Educated : Harrow, England. | 

Mamed ' In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of |i 

* Yuvaraj Mahs^j Kumar Shri ' 

Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two I’ 

sons. I 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father. Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsmhji, KCSI, on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Vserbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son : Kumar Shri Shivabhaorasinhji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average AnnucU Revenue : Rs. 1,59,98,695 including Railway. 
Population (193 0 ' 500.274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton. Sugar >cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features m the administration of the State are 
tlie entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are dearly d^ned and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 



PRINCIPAL OFnCEBS. 

Mukkya Dewan / Mr. Anantrai P. Pattahi, M A. (Cantab.) 

Naib Dewan : Mr. Natavarlaa Bi. Surah, B.A.. LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant : Mr. Bhaskarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LX..B., 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Personal Assistant : Mr. Hargovind Manishakxer Trivbdi, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Salute t 13 guns. 


Capital Toma 1 Bkeanrnfat, 
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B hopal : lt.-col. hw 

Highnbss Sikandbr 
Saulat Iftikhar-ul- 
Mulx Nawab Six Muhammad 
Hamiduixa Khan, Bahadur, 

G.C,S.I., G.C.LE.. C.V.O.. B.A., 
the present Ruler of Bhopal, 
succeed his mother, the late 
Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jehan Begum, in May 1926, 
when weighed down by age and 
cares of state, she abdicated in 
his favour. Previous to his 
accession, His Highness had 
actively partidpaM in the 
administration for nearly ten 
years as Chief Secretary and 
afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice. 

His Highness was also the 
Chancellor of Chamber of 
Princes during 1931 ’32, and 
attended the varions sessions of the Round Table Conference in London 
to advise and participate m the dehberations of that body and its 
committees on the subject of political reform in India. 

In the game of ^lo His Highness is well-known as one of the 
greatest players of the generation and enjoys international fame. 
No less conspicuous are his achievements in administration, which 
works directly under his personal and active supervision. 

•The administration is assisted by a Legislative Council, which 
represents traders, cultivators, Jaginiars, and general urban interests 
elected through popular constituencies. 

Bhopal 18 noteble as a principal Islamic State of India, second 
only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in its deposits of iron, 
bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly growing in 
industry. 

Saiute : 19 guns. (21 guns within the State). 

Area : 7,000 square miles. 

Populatum : 700,000. 

Hetress-Apparent : The most Noble and Honourable Princess 
Gauhar-i>Taj Surajrya Jah Nawabzadi Abida Sultan, Bahadur. 

Other daughters of His Highness the Ruler of Bhcmal : Princess 
Mihr Tm Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj Nawabzadi 

Rabi'a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : A. M. Mu'tamad-us-Snltan, Rai Bahadur, Raja 
Oudh Narain Bisarya, Bfldiadur, Member, Revenue Department. 
Members : A. M. Mu'tamad>ul-Mulk, Zia-ul>Ulum, Mufti Md. Anwar* 
ul-Haq. M.A. (Finance) ; A. M. Mushir-al-Mulk Ali Qadr Qazi Ali 
Haider Abbasi (Pditii^) ; A. M. Mr. Shuaib Qureshi, M.A. (Oxon.), 
LL.B., Bar-at-tnw (Education and Rob karikh as) ; and A. M. Amin* 
nl-Molk Wakqadr Salamuddln Khan, B.A., LL.B. (Law and 
Justioe, P.W.D., and Publicity Bureau). 
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■ O IKANER : G B n e K ▲ l 

^ His Highness Maha> 

RAJADHIRAJ RaJ 

Rajeshwar Narsnbra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri 
Ganga Singh ji Bahadur 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.. 
G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C.. 

LL.D., the present Ruler of 
Bikaner, was adopted by his 
brother the late Maharaja Sri 
Dungar Singhji Bahadur. A 
fine type of Rathore Rajput, 
he ajSords an admirable exam- 
ple of what modem training 
can do for an Indian Prince. 
He is tne twenty -first Ruler of Bikaner since its foundation 
by Rao Bikaji in 1465 A.D.. and is worthily upholding the 
traditions of his illustrious house for gallantry and lojralty. The 
figure twenty-one is regarded by India^ as a very lucky number 
and it has proved to be so for the Bikaner State, because tiie 
Maharaja has not only brought it to a piteh of efficiency and 
prosperity but in his time Bikaner has ranked among the foremost 
States of India and proved to the world what pillars of strength 
the Princes can be to the Empire. The services rendered by 
His Blghness' Government form one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of British connection with India. 

Bom : On 13th October i88o. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 31st August 1887, and assumed full 
ruling powers in 1898. 

Educated : In 1889 he entered the Mayo CoUege at Ajmer, 
studied there till 1894. His Highness’ career at the College, where 
he won seven medals and many other prizes, was exceptionally 
brilliant. 

The Rathore clan of Rajputs has always been a race of 
warriors. It was by means of the sword that His Highness’ 
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ancestors conquered and msdntained, someUmes against over- 
whelming odds, the territory that has now come down to His 
Highness. The warlike spirit of the race has remained intact 
and on more than one occasion the Maharaja has proved himself 
a worthy scion of the distinguished race of warriors to which he 
belongs. 

The establishment of the Walter Nobles School and the 
Dungar Memorial College are outstanding monuments of His 
Highness' zeal for education. Education, in all its stages and to 
all classes of people, is imparted free in the State ; and liberal 
scholarships are awarded to boys for higher education outside 
the State. The enactment of free compulsory primary education, 
the opening of a large number of Girls' Schools, the progress of 
the Scout Movement, the openmg of Libraries and adult 
night schools in the towns and villages of the State, are among 
other features of the progress made by the State in education. 

The State possesses in the Capital two large and thoroughly 
well-equipped General Hospitals, one for men and one for women, 
costing over 15 lakhs. These Hospitals are under the charge of 
doctors of eminence and are recognised as two of the leading 
institutions m India. There are common to both the Hospitals 
an X-Bay and Radium Institute, 

Pathological Department, 

Ophthalmic Department, and 
Dental Department, 
all under highly qualified specialists. 

The State also maintains an efficient Medical Department 
which through the agency of 46 hospitals and dispensaries provides 
adequate medical relief throughout the territories of His Highness. 

It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to detail all the 
measures of reform carried out by His Highness as the record 
btift been one of phenomenal progress and development. Great 
improvements have been made in every branch of the administra” 
tion and continuous attention is being paid to measures for secur- 
ing the happiness and good government of the people. While the 
revenue has showed a marked increase, the expenditure on the 
nation-bailding activities has kept pace with the increased 
levenne. 
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No Indian Prince is better known or more honoured in the 
than His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji who has to 
his credit a brilliant record of service to the British Crown which 
is neither surpassed nor equalled by any other Ruler of India. 
It is said that the path of duty is the path of glory, but in these 
da,ys of scientific progress the discharge of duty alone without 
the power of brain, industry and sacrifices cannot help a leader 
in the position of the Maharaja of Bikaner, to rise to his fullest 
power. He has attained his umque position not only by a stnct 
application to duty but by marvellous driving power that has 
been the surprise of those who came in contact with him. His 
Highness won the affection of his people durmg the long period 
of his brilliant and honourable rule by his constant mdustry, 
strenuous labour and sacrifices for their best interest. There 
have been times in his remarkable career when the strain of work 
has impaired his robust health but he has refused to quit his 
post. A Pnnce who can conceive and execute a gigantic scheme 
costing several crores of rupees for fertilising the barren and 
thirsty soil of Bikaner desert, whose income, not very many 
years ago. was only 20 lakhs of rupees, cannot but be a 
great genius ; but his remarkable achievement does not 
stand alone ; another sum of nearly three crores of rupees 
has been spent on railways, and to-day there is a network 
of railway in the State, the total open mileage being 883 miles. 
When to those are added the large sums of money spent for 
public welfare, modem educational institutions and well-equipped 
modem hospitals, one obtains an idea of the enormous stride of 
progress in Bikaner and the benefits which the people have 
derived from the benevolent rule of one of the greatest Rulers 
that Rajputana or any other part of India has produced. 
Compare the State as it is now with what it was twenty years 
ago, and the rapidity of the extent of progress it has made be- 
comes still more obvious. The achievements of Maharaja Ganga 
Singhji will form enduring monuments of his services to the 
State. 

His Highness was one of the first Ruling Princes in India to 
introduce a civil list for the governance of his personal expenditure, 
which he revised with the idea of increasing the benefits to his 
subjects. For some time he held Ihe finance portfolio in his own 
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hands and managed with the greatest magnanimity and with the 
one object to make his subjects the bettei able to meet the strain 
which the imgation works had placed upon them. The brilliant 
results of his loving labour for his beloved subjects during the 
best years of His Highness* hfe are patent in the great schemes 
which have been brought into existence, and for all the money 
laid out a substantial return is assufed apart from ^ increased 
prosperity which the irrigation brings to the public. 

That a Ruler possessed of such rare distinction and rarer 
sense of duty, who has served his State in a spirit of whole- 
hearted devotion, worked for the promotion of its economic 
interest day in and day out and who has served the Empire with 
distinction on many historical occasions should also be a valuable 
asset to his own Oidci is natural and not at all surprising. He has 
been unsparing in his efiorts to maintain the rights, the privileges 
and the dignity of the members of his own Order, and as a distin- 
gmshed Chancellor has served the Chamber of Indian Princes 
with a spint of devotion and ability that has left a permanent 
mark in the history of that Chamber. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has shown how the 
reform giving his people an active share and interest m the 
management of their country, may be introduced without belittl- 
ing the dignity and nghtlol position of their reigning Prince, but 
rather with the effect of enlarging his happiness by giving him 
the supreme pleasure of watching his subjects grow in prosperity 
and contentment and of knowing in his innermost heart that his 
care and labour have made that possible and brought it about. 
By such exalted service all India is helped upon her way. For hiS 
devotion to India His Highness is entitled to the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of all who love India as their Motherland. 

His Highness completed the 50th year of his reign in 1937. 

SaluUs : Personal 19, 

Permanent 1 7. 

Local 19. 

AfM: 23, 317 sq. miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the second largest in 
Hajputana. 

PopulatUm: 95b, 218. 
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B HOR: Raja Shrimant 
Raghunathrao Sham- 
KARRAO alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sachiv, 
BIadar Ul-Maham (most 
faithful) Raja of Bbor. 

Founder of Dynasty : — 
Shankaraji. member of Cabi- 
net (mmistry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram's time 1698. 

Present Ruler : Bom, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years). Trips to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and 1937. Au- 
dience with King-£mperor. 
Attended Coronation. 

Hetr : Shrimant Sadashivrao altos Bhausahbb, b.a. 

Area of the State : 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 
Revenue: Rs. 7,11,571. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 

bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with Bntish Government. Heredi- 
tary title ” Raja " conferred upon the Ruler June 1936. Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements : — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and elected majority 
and non-official President & Vice-President granted, 1938. 
Privy purse moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 19M 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education ifounded, 
one of each reserved for untouchables. Library and Raghunathrao 
High School built at Bhor, 1928 and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb 
is President of the Poona Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 1 /ycaX 
Boards established. 1932. Majority of elected granted, 1938. 

General : **Laxmibai” Bridge over Nira built 1933, The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Goviniiment 
specially in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhati^ar. 



J. 
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B UNDI : His Highness 
Hadenwia Skiromant* 

Deo Sar BOland Rai 
MaHarao Raja S<r Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, GC.I.E, 

MJ^Harao Rajah op Bundi. 

&om ‘ 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Oadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated ' Privately. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh, is at 
present being educated at the 
Mayo College Ajmer In 
April, 1038, the Maharaj 
Kumar w.as married to the 
eldest daughter of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Rutlam 
His Highness is the head 
of the Hara clan of Chauhan 

Rajputs and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the 
Princes of Rajputana 

Bundi iityis one of the most picturesque and historically 
interesting towns in Rajputana. 

Area of State: 2,220 square miles Population 101931. 

2.1^.722. „ , 

Revenue Between 14 lakhs 15 lakhs. 

Salute • 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs 72,000. 

COUNOL. 

Dewan and Finance Member: A W. Robertson. Esqr., 
D.FC.I.P, 

Judicial Member ' Pandit Deoki N and an Chaturvedi, 
BA, LLB. 

Revenue Member: Thaeue Mahendra Singh Ranawat. 
Home Member: Maharaja Sheonath Singh. 

Member without Fortfedio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OmOALS OF THE STATE. 

PrivaU Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lai. R Jhamaria. 

Chief Medical Officer : Ra! SahebDr D.N Ahluwalia.M.B. 
Accountant General : Pandit Munet Behari LaaBhargavK. 
ExecuHve Engineer : M. L. Sabherwal, M.A., B.Sc. 
Superintendent of Cueiems» B^foiee and Forests : Thakur 

Mahipal Singh. a t t 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Jagmohan Nath TikHO. B. A., LL-^ 
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C AMBAY ; His Highness 

N AJ A M * UD -DaULAH 
M UMT A z-Ul-Mulk 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najam-e*Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born: i6th May 1911 

Succeeded to the Gad% on 
2ist January 1915. Ascended 
13th Dec. 1930 with full 
powers 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by hia tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute : i z guns. 

Heif-apparent : Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar All 
Khan, bom on I5tli October 1936. 

Political Relations With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as the first step 
towards reform. 

Offig, Dewan: 

Rao Sareb Purushottam Jocibhai Bhatta, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: 

Mirza Mohambd Rafee Shirazi, B.Sc. 
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^HAMBA: His High- 
NESS Raja Lakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbansi Race and the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
have ruled in Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. 



Being educated: At the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Area of the State : 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00.000. 

Salute : ii guns. 


Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on Minority Administration 


President,' 

Lieutenant Colonel H. S. Strong, C. I. E. 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary: 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 

Judicial Member : 

Lala Hargobind. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same d3masty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address: Chamba, Punjab. 


P 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : H|s 

Highness Maharawiul | 
ShRI N A T w A K S I N H J I 
FateKsinhji, Roler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his i 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born • i6th November 1906 ^ 

Succetdrd to tiu Gadi. On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Mamed : In 1927, Shn Pad- 
.oakunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on lotb 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shn Kutumknnver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.U. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajj>ipla. 

H.H. IS a member of the Chamber of I^inces in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926 and in 1937. 

Hen-appareut . Yuvaraj Shri Virendrasinhji born on 24th j 
October 1937 ! 

Area 0] the State ' 890. 34 square miles. Population: 144,640. 
Gross Average Revenue ’ Rs 11,20,365. Salute- 9 Guns 
Clubs : Willmgdon Sports Club. Bombay ; W. 1 . Turf Club, 
Bombay : British Union Club, London ; S. F Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur, 

The Cndket Club of India, Ltd . Bombay. j 

Recreation * Shootmg. Cricket, Riding, etc. j 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7.805 to H. H. The Maharaja | 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates ; 
of Chorangla, Gad. Bhaka, Khareda and ChoramaL 

There are maQ|^ese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way m Its Itfntts. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water ’ 
Works. Thei'e is also a Dak Bungalow. 

nowaPAL omoBs. 

1. Commamdtrfg Off%cer: CaPT. Mabaraj Naharsinuji, Military \ 
Porce. ' 

a. Dewam : Rao BanADUir DiiiRAjLaL H Dssai, B.A. 

3. Revenue Officer : Mr. Mahasuxh M. Shah, B.A. 

4. JHsi.S^SestiamsJudge: Mr. C G. Dssai, B.A«,IX.B. 

$, First Class Magtsieaie and Nymyadhiska : Ms. Natvaslax. 

D. Parikh, M.A., LL.Bw. B.Com.. F.R.E,S. 

6. Supertmiemiemt of Poliee : K. S. Raisinrji C. Chowak. 

7. Cku^MedicalOfficeraniJaUSupdt: Dr, R. M. Pavx,IC 3 .B.S 
8. State Engimear : Mr. Morarji C. Rofrra. L.:C.S. 

9. Forest Officer: Mm N. D. Aiyrnoar. 
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C ochin* h i s 

Hi(,n\Ess Sir Ski 
Rama Varma, 

G.C.I E., I,L D , Maharaja 
of Cochin State. 

Bom * loth I)ecem!)er 
i86i. 

Ascended the Musnad . 

25th March ig 32. 

Educated • Privately- 
Heir : His Highness 

Kerala Varma, I^Iaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 

It has an area of 1.480 
Square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,205,016, It is 

bounded on the north by the British Malabar, on the east 
by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travamore, on the south by 
Travancore and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian 
Sea. 

His Highness was the first Indian Ruler to introduce an 
element of responsible Government in an Indian State. The 
Government of the State is now carried on by His Highness the 
Maharaja through the Diwan in relation to ' reserved subjects' 
and through a Minister responsible to the Legislature appoin- 
ted under the Government of C(x:hm Act in relation to 
' transferred subjects'. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-ofl&cial majority and elected on a very wide franchise 
has been constituted. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place among 
the Indian States and Province®. It owns 3 Colleges 48 High 
Schools, 109 Lower Secondary Schools and 885 Primary 
Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities in 
the five important towns and 86 Panchayats in the villages. 
His Highness enjoys a sadute of 17 guns. 

V The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, K.C.I.E., and the Minister, Dr. A. R. Menon, M.B. 
Ch.B. (Edin.). 
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C 0CX:H BEHAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Jagaddipendra Kara yah 
Bhup Bahadur 

Bom • 15th December 1915 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936 

Area of the State 1,318 35 Squ- 
are Miles Population 5.90,866 
Reventu About 34 lakhs 
Language spoken . Bengali 
Pettnancnt Salute 13 guns 
RbUNG FAMILY 
Mother * Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba. daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Brother Mahar.ijkuinar Iiuhajitcndra Narayan. 

Sistcti, Maharajkumans Ha Devi.Ciavatn Deviand Menaka Devi 
STATE COUNCIL 

Presulont ' His Hiohnkss the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur 
]’ tce - Peeii(ieHl Mi LG Wallis, 1 C b 

MEMBERS 

Rai Karai t Chakan (Anc.uli Bahadur, B A . B C S (retd ), Revenue 
Othcer Rai vSahub S K Majumdar. Audit Officer 

LEGISLATIVE COl’NCIL 

All the Members of the State Council with the followmg Additional 
Members repusonting different interests in the State In view of the 
general constitutional development in India as a whole His Highness 
the Maharaja Bhup Ballad ur has been pleabed to incre»ise the number 
of the Non-official memlxjrs to provide for a non-official majonty 

Skijut U. N Duit, B L {Ex-officio) Srijut S C, Ghosal, 
M A , B.L , {Ex-offiew) Khan Chaudhuri Amanatulla Ahmed 
(Mohammedans) Rai Sahib SurbndRa Kanta Basu Mazumdar. 
B.L (liar). Srijut Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants) 
Srijut Susil Kumar Chakravarty, MA, (Hmdus) Kumar 
Robin DRA Narayan (Rajguns) Srijut Satish Chandra Roy 
S iNGHA Sarkar, B L (Dinhata Sub-diMsion) Maulvi DhajaRuddin 
Prodhan (Mekligunj Sub-division) Srijut Dhir Chandra Basunia 
(Tufangunj Sub-division). Srijut H K Sen Gupta, BL, {Seettiary) 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFfICERS. 

Major R\jkumar R Singh, Bar-at-Law*. Private Secretary to Hts 
Highness. Srijut Umanath Dutt, BL, Civil and Sessions Judge 
Srijut Sarat Chandra Ghosal, M A . BL , Fouzdari AhUkar. Mr 
J C Roy, B Sc (Cal. and Glas ), A M I E.S. (Scott.), M.R San. I. 
(Lend.), State Engineer. Dr K. K. Dhar, B Sc.. MR (CaL), LJLC.P.. 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.M. (Dublin). D.T.M.. D.T.H. (Liverpool). Ctvti 
Surgeon. Rai S C. Majumdar Bahadur, Superintendent of Potiee. 
Srijut S. C, Gupta, M A , Principal, Victoria CoUege. 
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D ATIA: Lt. Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C I,E..K.C S I , 

Ruler of Datia. 

Born ‘ 1886 Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and AU-India Baby 
Week Society, V^ice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Krnpiie, Mcmlxir of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital incluflmg Lord Hardin ge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls' School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 
ConsMiUton : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azkuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., LS.O., K.B, 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D EWAS state (Senior * 
Branch) : His High- 
ness CotoNEL Maha- 
raja ViKRAMSINHA RaO 
PuAR, B.A., Sena Sapta 
Sahasri, Maharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch) . • 

Horn * 4th April 1910 : j 

Succeeded to the Gadt on 
the 2 1st December 1937. 

Educated ' Privately ' 
and afterwards at the Chns- 
tian College, Indore, and 
Kajararn College, Kolhapur. , 

Married : In 1926 Shri- 
mant Pramila Bai Sahib 
Maharaj, a princess of the House of Jath. 

Hetr~Appareni Shrimant Yuvaraj Knsimaji Rao Puar 
Abasahib Maharaj 

( bildren . (1) Shrimant Maharaj Kurnan Shalini Raje , 

(2) Shriniiint Yuvaraj Knshnaji Kao Puar Abasahib Mahara) ; 

(3) Shrimant Maharaj Kuinari Vijaya Kaje. 

Recreation : Pigsticking, Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, etc. 
Address : Dewas Senior, C.I. 

Area of the State • 449 square miles. 

Population: 83.321. 

Revenue : Rs. 6,50,000. I 

Salute: 15 (mns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Special Member: Lt.-CoL Sir James ! 
Roberts, Kt , c.i e., k.i.h., i.m.s. (Retd.). 

‘ Vice-Presidmt and Judicial Member: Rao Bahadur 
Sardar Keshava Balwant Bidwai, B.A., B.L, 

Revenue Member: Rao Sahib Sardar Krishnamurti 
Pushpal Naidu. 

Home Member: Sardar Shankar Rao Appasahib 
Pawar, 
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D EWAS state (junior 
Branch) His Highness 
Maharaja Shrimant 
Sadashiv Rao Khask Saheb 
Pawar, the present Ruler of 
Dewas State (Jr ). 

Bom . 13th August 1887. 

Educated at the local Victoria 
High School, Daly College. 

Indore, Mayo College. Ajmer 
and the Impenal C-adet Corps, 

Dehra Dun , passed the l^>ndon 
Matriculation and entered I in- 
coln’s Inn to stuily law. Succeed- 
ed his brother in February 1034. 

Mamed Her Highness Maha- 
raru A S Parvati Hai Saheb 
Maharaj who lielongs tt> the fam- 
ous house of the Angres and is a 
niece of Her Highness the Dow- 
ager Maharam Sahiba of Banxiu 
One son and two daughters. 

Heir -Apparent Yuvraj ('aptain Veswant Rao Bhau Saheb 
Pawar ls a Matriculate of the London University and has filled in 
Uw terms at Gray's Inn, and has passed the first cxainmation. 

Maliaraj Kutnari Alaknandabai Jadhav is highly educated and is 
zealously working as President of tlie Shite Council 

Hib Highness visited Europe in 1908, 1913, 1930, 1035 and 1938. 
He IS a keen sportsman, an excellent Tennis player and a go<Kl shot. 

His Highness was the lYcsidcnt of the Maratha hducation 
Conference in 1917, of Kurmi Kashattnya Conference in 19H) and 1933 
and of the Ayurvedic Conference m 1936. He was elected a member of 
the Bombay i.cgislativc Council in 19.15 from Poona Rural Constituency 
and a member of the Standing Committee of the Charnlier of Princes in 
1936, He IS one of the progenitors of the Maratha Education Society 
and a sponsor of the Shri Shivaji Memonal of Poona 

In administering the State His Highness is assisted by a Council, 
two members of which are representatives of the Agricultural and 
Commercial sections of the population. 

His Highness’s rule has been one of all-round progress in the State. 
Village and town Panchayats have been revived , the Raj Sabha or the 
Representative Assembly of the people has been re- modelled , 
a Matcrmty House has bwn opened , Vocational education has been 
introduced , and an extensive programme of village uplift has been set 
on foot. A Majlis Quanum (Le^lative Assembly) has been f /rmed. 

The State was founded in 1732 A.D. by the Pawar Marathas from 
the Deccan who were a member of Maratha Confederacy A treaty 
of alliance with the Bntisb Government was entered into in 1818 and 
since then a relation of cordial friendship and good understanding has 
existed between the State and the Paramount Power. 

SaiuU 15 gnns. 

Area: 419.41 square miles. 

Revenue . Rs. 6.82,848. 
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D H \R (C I ) His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao 
P uAR Sahib Bahadxjr 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 

Born 24th November, 1920. ' 

Adopted by Her late High- < 
ness the Dowager Maharani J 
Sahcbd, D B E , on ist August, 
1926 j 

Education Ills Highness the j 
Maharaja Sahib Baliadur has 'j 
completed hia College career. ! 
Ills Highness accompanied by u 
his Guardian Captain Harvey v 
Jones ^^ent on an Educational | 
trip to London in May 1938 and | 
returned to the Capital on the ' 
14th October 1938. His Highness 
IS now receiving Practical Ad- 
ministrative training in the 
State. 

Salute' 1 5 guns. Area of the State. 1,800 24 square miles 

Average Revenue of the State: Rs 30,00.000 including revenue of 
the Khasgis, Thakurates, Bhumatsand Jagirs, etc Population 243,521. 

Railway Station / Mhow — 33 miles Kutlam — 60 miles on 

B. B d C I. Railway Lines 

COUNCIL OF AOMlNlSTRAnON. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhan ; 

Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar 
Member {without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Kao Bahadur Shriuant Mauaraj Ssturamji Sahib Puar 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sabai 
Military Member . 

Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

R.\i Bahadur G B. De, b a . b.l 
Consultative Member i 
Thakur Jaswant Singh of Bidwal. 

to the Dewan tn the Finance Branch. 

Mr. B. S Bapat. m a . ll b. 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. R. M. PURANIX, M.A.. LLB. 
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D HARAMPUR H I S 

Highness M\h\rana 
Shri Vija \ adfx Jl 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja Sahob 
of Dharampur 

Bom . 1884. Ascended the 

Gadt . 1921 Educated At the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Mamed In H)o5 A. S. 

Rasikkunverlia. daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Shn 
Gamblursinhji, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise in 
1907 A S Manharkiinverba, 
daughter of Kumar bhri 
Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

His Highness is a MenilnT of 
the Chandler of Princes in his 
own right. \ Hanncr uas pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria when she 
assumed the title of *' Empress 
of India " on the 1st January 1877. Awarded His Late Majesty's 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Visited . Europe : 1924, 1929, 1933, 1935. 

China, Japan, Federated Malay State s, Java-Sumatra 1925. 
Egypt Syna, Iraq, 1 Palestine 1928. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 1934. 

China, Japan, Strait Settlements and Manila 1937. 

Their Highnesses W'crc received by 'I heir Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling House of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State • 704 Square Miles. Population : About 1,12,031. 
Revenue : Rs. 8} Lakhs. Salute ■ l‘ermanent 9 ; Personal 11. 
Recreation • Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

Heir • Maharaj Kumar Shn Narhardevji, n.A (Bom.), m.a. (Cant.). 

STATE COCNCai.. 

President : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b 

Dewan Bahadur Chunilai. Manecklal Gandhi, m.a, ll.b., 
Advocate (0 S ) & Notary Public. Finance Controller, Dharampur Stale. 
Revenue Member • Mr. S. J. Desai, b.a. 

Member for Commerce and Industry ■ Dk S. K. Pillai, D.Occ 
*' Publ." (Municn). 

MIINIOPAL COUNCIL. 

Chairman . Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Member : Nacar Shsth Narandas Bhanabhai Shah. 

Member * Dr. K. B. Pispati, m.b.b.s., Chief Medical Officer , 

FEK80NAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant to His Highness The Maharana Saheb : 
Mr. Bhogilal J. Mody. 

Assistant Secretary : IAr. Jacmobandas C. Shah. 
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p\UNGARPUR: His 
^ HiGimE^s Rai Ra- 
YAN, MaHI-MaHKNDRA , 
Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWAL Shri Sir Laksh- 
MAN SiNGHji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo Collie, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir: Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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F ARIDKOT: Lieutenant 
His Highness Fahzand-i- 
Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab 

Born : On 29th January 

1915- 

Succeeded to the Gadt I>cc 
1918 His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934 

Educated . At the Aitchison 
Chiefs' College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction m the year 
1932, standing 1st in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Admimstrative and Judicial training 
in hts State 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse His Highness 
IS a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Mamed: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bliagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 

Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Area of State t 643 square miles 

Population : 164.346 

Grass Income : Ra. so lakhs. 

Heir- Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur. 
Bom : 22nd October 1937. 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur : — 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur; 
bom on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 1934. 
Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh 
Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Axil, 
BJl., 1X3. 

A J).C» to His Highnese : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur* 
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G walior : his hiohiiiss 

Maharaja, Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk, AziM-UL-Igxi- 
DAR, Rafi-Ush-Shan, Wala 
Smikoh, Mahatasham-I‘Dau- 
RAN, Umdat-ul-Umra, Maha* 
rajahdhiraj, Hisam-us-Sal- 
TANAT, JiVAjI RaO SCINDIA, 
Alijah Bahadur, Skrinath, 
MansuR'I'Zaman, Fidwi - 1 - 
Hazrat - 1 - Malix-i-Muazzami- 
Rafi-ud • Daraj a * 1-Inglistan, 
Maharaja of Gwalior State. 

Born 26th June 1916. Son 

of Hu» late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her Highness the Maharani 

Gajraraja Scindia. 

AsetntUd the throne on 27th 
September 1925, assumed ruling 

powers on 2nd November 1936 

Educated Privately under the guardianship of his mother, 
passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division, attended 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 

Admmtstrative training Received Settlement and Revenue 

training at Lyallpur (Punjab)* Admmistrative training at Bombay 
and Bangalore and military training at Poona 

Appointed “ Associate Knight ” of the Venerable Order of St. 
ohn of Jerusalem in June 1937 Elected Vice-President of the East- 
ndia Association, London, in November 1937. 

Salute . 2 1 guns. 

Recreation : Motoring, Big game shootmg, Riding, Tennis, 
Rehdmg. 

Area : 26,397 square miles. 

Population : 3,523.070. 

Revenue : Two and half crores. 

Ce^itat : Gwalior. 

Addresses: Jai Vilas, Gwalior. Madhav Vilas, ShivpmL 

, On N^ovember 2, 193^' His Highness assumed full ruling powers. 
Til© Government of th© State is earned on by a Council of Mnisters 
under direct control of His Highness who is tiie fountain he^ of all 
authovity the State. The Owiidil of Mimsttis is composed of eight 
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Ministers. The new constitution came into force since March 
1937, when the work among the various Ministers was revMi 
and redistributed The special feature of the adroinistratioo il 
the separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. Ihe State has a Legislative Assembly 
called Majlis-i'Am, to which members are both elected and nominated, 
but there is a majority of elected members. The State maintains an 
effiaeut Army consisting of Cavalry. Infantry and ArtilleT)'^ units. 
It has Its ovk u Postal system and a Light Railway. Besides possessing 
a number of schools the Slate has two Colleges for boys and one for 
girls A Public School is run on European lines to impart education 
to the children of nobles and uell-to do persona. 

Since the present Ruler assumed powers* vigorous im^tus has 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The con* 
struction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about if crores, a proposal 
to construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one 
crore of rupees for Rural Reconstruction are the landmarks in the 
history of (^vvahor. The network of roads has been utilised by the 
motor service run by Gwalior & Northern Indian Transport Company, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joined with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer World His 
Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaplane B.ise. 
which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line at 
Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Hutoof Secretary , Capt. Sardar M. R Phalke 

Military Secretary Major S. K. Surve. 

Comptroller of Household • Capt. Sardar A. B Phalke. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

Foreign and Political Minister’ Major Sardar C. S. Angre. 

Army Minister . Major General Sardar Rao Raja G. K. Raj wade. 
C.B.E. 

Revenue Minister . Mr. S. P. Rajagopalacban. 

Finance Minister Sir Charles Carson, Kt , C I.E , O.B.E. 

Home Minister . Sir Manubbai Mehta, Kt., C.S.L, M.A., LL.B. 

Minister for Law and Justice Nawab Saduddtn Haider. 

Minister for Police : CoL Sardar M. N Shitole. 

Minister (Without Portfolio) : Lt. Col. Rao Bahadur Bapu Kao 
Pawar. 

Secretary to the Council : Syed Mohamad Ah. 
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H YDERABAD: His Exaltid 
H lCUKtSS, Bu8TO^^-^DOW»A^t, 
ARASTV-I-ZaMAN, Lx.-GEfTBItAL, 
MuzAP 7 ARui.'Mut.K Wal-Mamauk 
Nawab Six Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha> 
PirR, Fateh Jung Sitah Salax, FxlthfQl 
Ally of this British Government, Nizamud- 
Douia, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jab, 
G C S I , G B E , Nizam of Hydcfabe'l 
and Berar 
Bom 1886 

Auendtd the throne 191 r 
tducaUd • lYivately 
Hartud In 1906 Dulban Pash», 
daughter of Naxab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representmg a colUtera 
branch of the Nitam't family 
Hetr : His Highness Nawab Mir 
Himayat Ali Khan Bahadur, Azam 
Jam, lYince of Berar 
A rt* of Ou SiaU 100,465 square miks 
PopHlaittm 17,877,986 
Rtvenu* Actuals for 1938 896 67 lakhs Estimated for 1939 * 903 zi lakhs. 

Saluls * at guns. 

The State has a Legislative Couoal of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an b.zecutive council of six ofhclals with a IVesident It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal s>'stem, railways and army It has a Umveistly with six Arts 
Colleges intludiug one for women and Colleges for Engineermg, Medicine, Law and Teaching 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education I here are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical College and an Observatory The State is of great historical and 
archsDokgical interest, as xitbin its limits, are situated many old capitals of anaent and 
medleial Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosquea sod shrmea and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and A janta. 

Ca/Mfal .• Hyderabad— Filiation 466,894. It la the i6urth largest city b the Indian 
Empire Ihe aty is boautifully situated on the banks of the nver MusJ, with fine pubhc 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good elecUiaty aud water supply and an afficieot bus 
service run by the State Railway. Ainoug mterestmg places azs the Char Miner, the Mecca 
Maajid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artifioW reaervoifs — the Oaniao 
Sager and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE OOUmiL. 



Fratidenf ; 

Hia Exceulxno tbs Right Honourable Sir Akbax Hyoaxi (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) PC., Kt , BA, LL D , D C.L., (with Railway, Mtoea, Pulitical and 
Coosututional Afiaiia Portfolios) 


Army «nd Maiuml Mmbtt 
Nawab Sui AqtBU Juno Bahadur. 

nnA 

Nawab Hakoi Yah Juno Babeaoux, ILA. 

(Oxoo.) 

JZjBswMa and fiihca 8#am8er * 

Sir Tbeodra J Tasker, Kt. c.i.b., o.b.b., 

I.CB 


PiMte Works Mtmkor 
Raja Shambaj Rajwaht Bahadur 
Fmmhcx Mmtkor * 

Nawab Pahhb Yab Juho Bahadob. 

(On leavB) 

/Mdsesnt JIrmter : 

Nawab Mirza Yak Jtmo Bajuddr. 


s 
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I D A R * Hu Hiorkmi Maharaja 
Dmiraj Shmr Himuat Sinohji op 
— Tb« IdAT House nos founded 
200 ]rc«rs tgo by two brotbera of the 
MahAraJa of Jodhpur. Hit Highness 
Maharaja Sbree Himmat Slngbji is the 
loth of this illustrious hne, and the 
graodsoa of the well-known soldier and 
statesman, Hu Higbneu Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singbji Sahib of 
Jodhimr fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the utb April 1931 

On and September 1899 

ifarrirJ In the year 1908 Shree 
Jawabar Knnwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur Sute 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College. Ajmer. where he 
remained for 3| years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916 He attained his 
diploma standing fint in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs* Colleges in India 
and was awarded His HEcellency the Viceroy's medal. He won every class prise from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects He 
won prises in each dlviakm in succession (or riding, and represented the College against the 
Altohiaoo College for 3 years at tent p^v^ng, and also at tennis For Mveral years be was 
eaptain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and be was one of the 
best sod keenest polo pUyers in the ooUege, 

As will be seen, he upheld bis family tradition as a horseman From boyhood be wes 
keen on bunting and pigsticUng and before be had joined the College at the ege of 10, be bad 
aoooonted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
staUe and has had many soocanee. These active sports are not bis only recreation (or be 
has a good ear for music sod is interested in painting and photography 

On leaving the ooUeft, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singbji took an active 
part in the State admmistntioo being appointed to His late Hlghneee* Coondl. and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Hlghnew* personal directions, 

Hs gaiasd further practical eaperieocs from sn extensive tour throughout India in 1929-50. 

He was theielon well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when bs 
Mcended the Gsdf of Idar Since his scocmlon in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inangurated which oonoem the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agrkoltnra. His Higbosts has embarked on an ambitious progrsmms of raiona and 
advattoaent which it is expected Us expexleDoe and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry tUougb sucoessfolly. 

His Highoees has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shrse Daijit Singbji and Amar 
Singhjl, the ekSmt Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljtt Singbji, the heir ajiparent, was born In 1917. 

5eMs : IS Gtms. drse ; 1,669 tq. miles. Jfrasmie ; Rs. 1 1 Lakhs. 

: Itat Banastm Raj Rartair JanamtaTC BaaMcaai, MA., LUB. 

-I 



i 
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I NDORE. His Highness j 
Maharajadhiraj Raj i 
Rajeshwar Sawai 
S lIRBB YesHWANT RaO 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C I E 
Maharaja of Indore. 

Bom: 6th September 1908. 
Accession: 26th February 
1026 

Investiture 9th May 1930, 
Educated In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) Her High- 
ness Maharani San yogi ta Bai 
died in July 1937 I 

Daughter Pnncess Ushadevi. 1 

born 20th October 1933 j* 

H H married Miss Marguerite I^%vler m September 1938. jj 
Delegate to the R T.C in 1931 li 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles Population: 1,325,000. ji 
Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 1! 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). || 

Address : Indore, Central India. jt 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar j 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Aitmad-Ud'Dowlah Rai Bahadur Col Dinanath, 
Bar-at-Law, Prme Minister & Finance Minister. 

Revenue MtmsJer: 

MtTSAHiB-i-KHAS Bahadur Rai Baradur S V. Kanungo, M.A. 
f/ome Mints ten 

Mashir Bahadur M. A Rashid Khan, B.A (Oxon). Bar-at-Law. 
Judicial Minister : 

Rai Bahadur Rangilal, M.A. 

Army Member: 

Major-General T. M. Carpbndale. 

AdditianaJ Revenue Member : 

C. G. Matkar, Esq., M. A, (Oxon), Bar.at>Law. 
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J ANjlRA; Hts HiGHNBts 
SiDi Muhammad Khar. 

Nawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA. 

Bom . March 7th. 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was inve8te<i 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajkii- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction iii 19^0. Received 
instruction in adnunistration, 
politics and agnculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and adminrstrativc training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married. On the 14th NovcmtKT 19)3 the Shahajaili 
Sahoba of Jaora State in Central Imlia 
Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs, ii,(K>,ooo 
Salute : ii guns permanent. 13 guns local 
Pnncipal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkan and Customs 

PRUHaPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

De wan and Judge, High Court. Rao Bahadur H. B Kotak, 
B.A., LLB. 

Sar Nyayadhish . Mr Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi 
Sadar Tahasildar • Mr Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
KHANi, B.A , LL.B 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A F. DaSilva Gomes, L R.C P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin), L.F.P.S. (Gls ), L.M. (DubUn). 

Chuf Forest Officer : Mr. Syed Salar. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private SecrOary to H.H. the Nawab Saheb ; Mr. G. S. Kar- 
bhari, M.A., LL.B. 

Customs Inspector : Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rauihan 
Kramjaob. 

Mamlatdar , Jafmdbad : Mr. G. A Dighe. 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Aii 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-l- 
Jang, G.B.E , K C I E , Nawah 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadx in 1895 
Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen mouths 
till 1902, and IS Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army. 

Mamed . His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated m 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Hetr- Apparent B I R J I s 

Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Area oj State : 601 square miles Revenue / Rs. 12,00,000. 

Population / 1,00,204. Salute 13 guns. 



STATE COUNCIL. 

President His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

Vice-Prestdent and Chief Minister: Sahibzada Dr. Abdul Wajid 
Khan, M.A , Ph D. 

Secretary : Mr Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M A., LL.B (Alig ) 


Members 

Military Secretary i Farrukh Siyar Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Private Secretary . Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir Kasiruddin 
Ahmrd Sahib. 

Secretary, Public Health Department • Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmrd Sahib 

Judicial Secretary and Judre, Chief Court : Mr. Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan, MA., LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Secretary : Moulvi Mohammad Rafiullab Sahib. 

Fineum Member : Sahibzada Dr. Abdul Wajid Khan. BLA., Fh. D. 
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J AWHAR . Raja Shrjmant 
PaTANGSMAH VlKRAMSHAH. 
present Ruler of Ja'^har 
State, IS a descendant 
of the illustrious family of 
Jayaba Mukne uho founded 
the d>'nasty. The \alour and 
prowess of the Raja's ancestors 
won them the proud and 
princely title of " SHAH " 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
h.mperor of Delhi 

Born iith December 1017 
Education Was brought up 
in childhood bv Mrs Marston, 
wife of Mr W H Marston, 

Superintendent in the Indian 
Pohee Service Received educa- 
tion at the Rajkumar Oillcgc, 

Rajkot, and then joined the 
Blundell’s Old Public School in 
England After lea^^ng the 
School, received administrative training under coinjictent tutors in 
England, and on return to India in 10H7. reteived practical administra- 
tive training under the Oillector of Nasik 

Mamed * In May 193810 bhnraant Kamala Raje, sister of the 
Rajahsaheb of Jnth. 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the C»ujarat States Agency The Raja was 
invested with full administrative powers on 16th January 1938 He 
exeruscs full CivU and Cnminal Junsdiction, and is a Memlier of the 
Chamber' of Princes in his own right 

sport Shooting, Ridmg, Tennis and Motoring 
The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tnbute 
either to the Bntish Government or to any other State 

Af$a : 308 square miles Average Revenue . Rs 3,45.000. 

Population : 57,261 Salute * 9 guns permanent 

Chief Products • Grams such as Paddy, NagU and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Coal 

The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above the sea level 
and the climate is excellent especially in summer. 

Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar. 

Medical Relief : There are 3 dispensanes where free medical 
relief is provided 

Demm : Rao Bahadur M. O. Patel, B.A. 
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J HALAWAR: Lieut. His 
Hiohkess Dhramdivakaji 

pRA J A V ATSAU MaHARA J 

Ran A Sir Shri Rajendra 
SiNH Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.S L. M K.A.S.. A.R.P.S.. 

F R G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.H.S., F.R. 
Ag S., etc., of JhaJawar State. 

Born ‘ 15th July 1900. 
Mamed. One son. Succeeded 
1929 

hducaUd Mayo College, 
Ajmer . Schtx>l of Rural 
Economy, Umversity of Oxford 
Knighted on the Urthday of 
His Majesty, June, 1958. Was 
Lieutenant in the I.T.F., is 
now Lieutenant with 1 /19th 
Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russells), was attached in 1939 
at Fort Sandeman. Balu- 
chistan. Is a keen shikari and has shot about 70 tigers, 
and a few Bisons, in South India , record shot three tigers in 
five minutes. Has a taste for music, agriculture, poetry the 

hue arts , Memlwr of the Royal Institution of Great Bntain and 
the Honibay Natural History' Society, the East India Association, 
London, 'I he British Association for the ad>ancemcnt of Science, 
\Ne**teni India States ( ncket Association. Rajkot, Kennel Club of 
India, Dchra Dun, 'I he Western India Automobile Asscx:iation, Bombay, 
The Automobile Association, London. Royal Asiatic Soaety of London, 
The ( alcutta l-itcrary' S<x:ietv, Calcutta, Royal Photographic Society, 
l.ondon. Royal Agn-Horticultural Society of India, C^cutta. Royal 
Zoological SiKicty of London, Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Royal Horticultural Soaety of London, Royal Agricultural Soaety 
of England, Ixindon, Mem^r of the Bntiah Sexaety of Dovrsers and 
himself a keen Dowser and Member of the I^ewood Gun Club, Bislcy 
Gun Club, The 1/indon Gun Club, Stratford-on-Avon Gun Club. Shn 
Bhawani Club, Brijnagar, " l^odge ” Rajputana, and is a Knight of 
the Round Table (Flngland) , Member of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of IVinces, 1932-37 , was I^wident of All-lndia 
Ksbattnya Mahasabha. 1934-36. His Highness is dseply interested m 
mass education. The x>crcetitage of hteracy in Jhadawar State is 
by far the lughesl among the States in Rajputana. 

Arra of the StaU : 8x3 square mil^ Poptdatum : 107,890. 
Sa/ufe: 13 guns. 

Hetr Apparent ' Maharaj Kumar Shn Hanshchandra Bahadur^ 
bom in Oxford, iTth September, loai. 

Recreationi, Big Game Hunting, Shooting and Qay-Flgeon 
Shooting, Photc^aphy, Fishing, Tennis, otc. 

Address: Haen Basera" Brijnagar, Rajputana, India; T. A. 

Jhalendra . Eccentnc Club. London. 
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J ODHPUR: Col. His 
Highness Raj Rajesk- 
WAR Saramad-i-Raja*i- 
Hind Maharaja Dhiraj 
Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib 
Bahadur, G C S I .G.C.I K , 

K C V.O . A D C.. Ruler of 
Jodhpur State 

Born i()03 Ascendetl 
the Gadi * iqi8 
Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Married ' Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur I'hakur Jey 
Singhji Bhati of Umaidna- 
gar m 1921 Has five sons 
and one daughter 

Hetr-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sn Hanwant Singhji 
Sahib, oorn in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36.071 s(juare miles 
Population : 2.1 ‘54,848. 

Rei’enue : Rs. i,7i,57,<»oo 
Permanent Salute .17, local 19 guns 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt -Col Sir Donald 
M. Field, C I.E. 

Home Minister : Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhv^as. 
Public Works Minister : Mr. S G. Edgar, I S E 
Revenue Minister : Khan Bahadur Nawab Cliowdhri 
Muhammad Din. 

Judicial Minister : Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain. M.A., 
Bar>at-law. 
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J UNAGADH; Captain His j 

Highness Sir Maha- [ 

batkhanjiRasulkhanji III, r 
G C.I E , K C S I., Nawab il 
Saheb of Junagadh. 

Family Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan) 

Born 2nd August 1900. 
Educated ' Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent * Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922 

Area of ike State 3,337 sq miles. Population! 545,152 

Principal Port / Veraval Revenue : Rs i Crore. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers. Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

EXEamVE COUNCIL. 

President of the Council: 

J. Monteath, Esq.. C.I.E., I C.S. (Retired). 

Dewan, Junagadh State and Second Member of the Council: 

VlQUARUL OMER.A ZlAUL MULK SAHEBZ-ADA SARDAR MaHO- 
MED Khan Saheb Bahadur Daler Jung. B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member: 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. J. X. Sequeira. 
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K HAIRPUR: His 
Highness Mir Faiz 
!| Mahomed Khan Talpur 
I of Khairpur State. 

I Born: 4th Jan. 1913. 

I Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajrner. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mtr 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora d3masty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 26,63 l^^hs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 
Address : Khairpur Mir's, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K APURTHALA ; Colonel 
His Highness Farza^nd 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ui - 
Itikad Daulat-i-Inolishi a 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaj\ 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G C 
S.I. (191J), G.C.I.E. (19*^) 
Created G B E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 
Honorajy Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State dunng the Great War 
His Highness' salute was raised 
to 13 guns and the annual 
tnbute of ;^9,ooo a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile. Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Ordw of 
Iran, thnee represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lararre from the Italian Government, 1934. His Highness had the 
honour of attending the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935. 
and the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth 111 I^ndon in 1937. His Highness celebrated his Diamond 
Jubilee in November 1937. 

Born ' 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Hen-Apparent : SiRi Tikka Raja Pakamjit Singh. 

Chuf Minister ' SiR John Coldstream, LC.S. 

Homsehold Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces 
Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I.A. 

Area of the State : 632 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns lauded property m the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
430,000, Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the Su p e r i n t e ndent. 
Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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T IKKA Raja Paramjit 
SmcH Heir Apparent of 
the State of Kapurthala, 

Punjab. 

Bom 19th May 1892. 

Education . Elementary educa- 
tion in Kapurthala under highly 
qualified English and French 
Tutors, 

l^ft for Furope in hk> 5 for 
further studies 

Joined Chcarn Schfxd in 
Surrey and then i^ent to Harro.w 
for a year. 

Attended Lyce^ Janson de 
Sadly in Pans for two years 
and then again returned to 
London to resume studies in 
St, Paul’s High School, 

Kensington. 

On return to India in 1 ()<kj 
received thorough training in the State in administrative work both 
Executive and Judicial Conducted the aflairs of the State in the 
absence of His Highness the Maharaja in Europe in 1015, 1919 and 1922 
as Regent with full responsible powers and acted in a most efbuent 
manner. In 1919 during serious troubles in the Punjab gained the praise 
and appreciation of the Government <if India fur himself and the State 
for excellent co-operation of the State in critical time 

Again m 1935 bxik charge of the SLite ad ini lustration for a 
few months on the retirement of the ex-Cliief Minister Dowan Sir 
Abdul Hamid. 

Travelled a great deal in Euro|>e, the United States of America, 
Ac. 

In 1936 His Majesty King Carol of Kiaimania invited him to his 
summer capital Sinaia where he stayed for a fortnight as the King's 
guest. 

Attended the Coronation tn Delhi in 1911. Silver Jubilee of His 
late Majesty King Emperor George V. Coronation of His Majesty 
the King Emperor George VI and Queen Elizabeth in 1937. 

Orders off distinction and Decorations * 

Coronation Medal 1911. 

Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 

Cesronation Medal 1937. 

Grand Oflicer of the Legion of Honour. 

Grand Cross of the Star of Rouraania. 

Grand Cross of the Order " Mento Civil" Spain, 

Grand Cross of the Order of Tunis. 

Clubs . Member of the Royal Automobile Club of France and the 
St, Cloud Country Club. Pans. 
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K olhapur : colonel 

His Highness Sir Shri 
Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maharaja, G.C.S.I., G.C.I E , 
IS descended from the 
youngest branch of the Great 
Shivaji, the Pounder of the 
Mahratta Empire and has the 
distinctive hononfic title of 
" Chhatrapati Maharaja." 

Born 30th July 1897- 
Educated In India and in 
England 

Ascended Ihe Gadi in 1922 
Marned Shri Tara Bai 
Maharani Saheb, grand-daughter 
of His HighnessSirShnSayajirao 

(iaekwar, the Maharaja of Baroda 

and Shn Vtjayamala Maharani- 
saheb, the daughter of Meherban 
Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore 
Great Sportsman, Rider and 
First-Class Whif), keen jug-stitker, deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. 
Dynastic Salute ig guns. Ihe State pays no tribute. 

Area. 3,217 i Sq. miles Population 9,57,137 
Gross Pevenue , Hs 1,25,70,398. 

Represented at two Round-Table Conferences by the present Prune 
Minister, There are nine Feudatory jahagirs under His Highness 
Surerainty The State leads in Social and Religious Reforms. 

Justice . There is an independent High Court, established under a 
Charter. Industries and Commerce ShriShahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State Film industry, ®tC‘ 
Education Kujaiain College, Sykes I^w College. Maharani Tarab^ 
Teachers' College, Vernacular J^ondary Teachers' draining College and 
numerous other Institutions, Ixith techmeal and academic Specim 
facilities for backward and ‘ untouchable ’ classes ; and Female 
Education free upto secondary stage , thereafter, in the Arts and 
Science College, half fees for State subjects and full fees for Female 
students not belonging to the State, excepting Hanjans, (mate and 
female.) w hose education is free. Local Self-Government is entirely in 
popular hands. A Legislative Assembly for the entire Prindpahty 
(including all the Feudatory Jahagirs.) will shortly be inaugurated. 
The Stale Troops comprise the Kolhapur Infantry, under Bntish 
Command, and the State Cavalry. The Kolhapur City (*‘Tbe Southern 
Benares") is noted for its religious sanctiW ana architectural 
grandeur. There are Histone Temptes and Hill-Forts in the State, imd 
it abounds in places of natural beauty and in valuable mineral deposits- 
COUNCIL. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur D A Soav*. Fnm* Uinitier. Meh, S A BA.. 

Revetmi Mirnder. Meh I> M, Bkomaui. CM4 StceUryio His ^ 

BAHAOirR R, P. Savamt, » A., U-B . Bw-at-Law, JuMded MtdtUr M A M. S. HAjpx, 
Fimmsnd Suteietry to Ha Higtmits. Jiek. Rao BaiiAODa B I Bowar, PHooie Seerttoey 
to His 
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K OTAH • His Highness 
Maharaja DHiRAj 
MaharaJ Mahi 
Mahendra Maharao Kaja 
Sri Lt -Col Sir Umkd Singhji 
Sahib BAH\DrR, ('i C S.I , 

G C I E . G B E , LL D . Maha- 
rao of Kotah 
Bom 1873 A D 
Ascended the Gadt 1889 A P 
Educated Mayo College, 

Ajmer 

Mamed ' Eldest daughter 
of Highnt'ss Maharaoa 

Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1802 who died in 1803 
Daughter of llis Highness 
Maharao Siahib of Culch in 
1897 who diwl in July 1033 
Sister of the Thakur Sahili of 
Isarda (Jaipur Stati*) in 1008 

Hetr' Apparent Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September khh) , passe<l the IVist Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Smghji Sahib of Bikaner Blessed with 
a son named Bnjraj Singhji Sahib on 21st I'cbruary 1934. 

Area of the State : 5,684 sq miles Population - 6,85,804 

Revenue’ 51 70 lakhs Salute’ 19 Guns 

Family History The Ruling family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi During the rcigii of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India 

There are 133 schools, 33 dispensaries and 420 Co-operative 
Societies in the State 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur’s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
poUticai exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State The 
Magda Muttra Section of the B B & C. I and a portion of the Bina< 
Bamn Railway runs through the State — a length of 28 miles over the 
latter bemg owned by the State. 

Cental : Kotah on the B B & C I. Railway. Other trading centres 
— Baran and Ramgaoj Mandi. 

Admmistration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji. a first class Ja^dar 

of the State and Rai Bah^ar Sardar i^hn Cbandji, a retired r.C.S. 
oi the Punjab. 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 


Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs, 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 


Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishia Court : Rao Bahabdb Chho- 
TALAL N. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
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L IMBDI: M ama k awa Snu 
DAtrLATtnmjt* K.CSX. 

K.C.I.E..Tbaxo«iSa9BB 
OF A dtetoendant ol 

nr«h«r ana Shri MAAgnji^ 
belongt the JhelA Qaii of 
Rajputs founded by HAitMd Dev 
and Goddess Shakti. He rules 
over one the Western India 
States enjoying full powers 
internal autonomy. 

Bern 

Aecnsion to Gadi : 

1908. Educated : I^vately. 

Clubs ! Fellow the 
Geographical 

Empire Society — RMhanaTa, 

Delhi — Rajputana Club. Mount 
Abu— WiUingdon Qub. ^mbay. 

A member of the Chamber of 

Princes in his own nght. BBBBBBB 9 l|pBHHIHHP 

SatuU t 9 guns. 

Heirt yovAAAj Sbri Diovijayasinbji. who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba. daughter of the late H.H. MaharajA 
Kesarisinhji of Idar. 

Other sons and daughters : Raj Kumar Shri PratApsinhji. Raj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A.. LL B. (Cantab.). Bar-at-Law, F.R.G.E. 
Raj Kumar Shri Ghanuyamsinhji. Raj Kumari Shri Rupaliba, M.B.E.* 
now Her Highness Maharani Saheb of Porbandar and Raj Kumari 
Shri Pratapba. 

Area of the State ! 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar* 
walla villa^ in the Dhandhuka Taluka. Population t 40,088. 
Revenue t Rs. 9,00.000 (including Barwalla revenue). 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Deman : Raj Kumar Shri FATRRsmHji, M.A.. LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Bar.-at*Law, F.R.G.S. 

Khangi Karbkari: Raj Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsihhji. 
NaShDemau! Mr. Bhupatrai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

CM Meikal Officer : Raj Ratna Dr. Kbshavlal T. Davb, 
L. M. ft S., etc. 

Accountant General t Mr. Tuxjoiidas J. Lavjhou, B.A. 

PeRReal Seeretery 6 > Sar Nyayadkieh : Mr. Dolarrai M. Boom, 
BJi.. LL.B. 

Re v en u e Commiteioner : Rama Shri JiWAMaoiMji, G.B.V.C. 

Huem Seeretery t Mr. Bbuoardar N. Jajal, B.A., Bar*ay*Law. 

FRRSOlfAl. STAFF. 

Hemorary Pereomal Secretary and Head of Female E du ea H on t Miw 
(Dr.) Euzarrtb Sharfs, KJIM., F.R.G.S.. etc. 

Private Secretary: Mr. Chrotalai. Harjiwam. 
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L UNAWADA: Libut. His 
Highness Maharana 
ShRI VlRBHADRASINHJl, 
Rajaji Sarbb opLunawada. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of SdUmld 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidlnaj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad F^tan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Bom: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadt : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931, Maharani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 

Shn Sir Amarsmhji, K.C S.I., K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Hetf-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, bom 
on X4th October 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

DynasUc Salute * 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OmCERS. 

Dewan :J. N. Varma, Esqr., BA , LL.B., M Sc Econ. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Natb Dewan : K. S. Pravinsinhjl 

Officer General Depts, : K. S. Viryikramsinhji. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Vadilal A. Mehta, B.A., XX.B. 

HuMur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

Nyayadhish : Ramakant M. Majiiundar, BA., LL.B. 

Police and Exase Superintendent : Chatursinhji J. Solankl 
Chief Medical Officer : Nemshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

Revenue Officer : Ambalal R. Dave, B. A 
Customs Officer 6* Educational Inspector: Amritlal P. Shah, 
BA. (Hons.). 

Forest Officer : Sidubhai Kaeubhai. 

Head Master, S. K. High School : Rasiniklal G. Modi, MA. 
Risaldar Major : Shaikh Abi>hx.^ani. 

Subedar Menor : Sher Bahadur D. Thapa. 
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M AIHAR: Raja Stft 
BriJHATH SXNGHJl DlO 
Bahadur. K.CI.E., is a 
Kmchhwaba Rajput enjoying a 
hereditary salute of 9 ^ns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions — a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Bom on 22nd February 1896 

Succt$dsd to the Oadt on 
the i6th December 1911. 

Educated at the Daly College, 

Indore. 

The hrstRani Saheba Shrimati 
Jadeji {mattted 1915) who died 
in 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Singh ji. Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Rani Sahiba (married 
1920}. mother of the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Maharaj Shri 
Chhatar Smghji of SemUa, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The Junior Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Kanshchander Singhji, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 

The Ruler has two sons and two daughters, the elder 
Raj knma n saheba has been married to the Rajasahib of Diara (U.P.). 

Hetr^ApparerU : Yubraj Govind Simgbji is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Capital : hlaihar, (G.I.P. Railway). 

Area of the State : 407 square mi^. 

Population : 68.991. Annual Revenue — Nearly 5 lacs. 
limit and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-pr^ucts. 

The agricultural and hortlcuUnral produce of the State include 
food gndns, oil seeds, sugarcane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest 
Limestone almost on the surface — with the railway passing throup^ 
its heart from end to end is a momising factor for a wide indastriat 
development — while there stm remain very good prospects for 
industries like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and 
the like. 

A thorongh overhauling ol the State machinery and remodelling it 
on np-to-date British Indian lines. Council consisting of officials and 
majonty of non-officials Freckled over by the Rolm establishsd ip 
Z9M, to run the administration of the State and the construction and 
lemc^eUing of the town, administrative buildings — Palace, Guest 
Houses, roads, electricity, irrigation canals, schools lor free education 
and charitable hoi^tals are some of the conspicuous improvements that 
mark the progressive and pro^enras regime of the present Ruler. 
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■ liyrANDI: Cavtaxm Hii 

tyl HiGBNBts Raja Si» 
JoGiNDxx Sbn Bahadur. 
K.C.S.I.. the piesent Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Ouuoder- | 
bansi clan and it is traditkmally 
asserted that the pit^^tors | 
of the dynasty ruled in | 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a | 
thousand years 

Hon Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment 

Bom ' 2otb August 1904. 
Ascsndsd tha Gadt : 19x3. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers Z933. 

EducaUd . Queen Blary's 
College and Aitchison College. 
Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore X933-34. 
Marrisd Twics, First the daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja ol Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Sin|[h of Rajpipla in 1930 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine. Syria. Greece, Turkey. Balkans, etc. in I 937 > Attended tho 
Coronation of His Majesty Kmg George VI and also visited France. 
Germany. Oseohoslovakia, Austna and Hungary in 1937. 

Rutnahons : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Hovt ^ appwrmX : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December 1923. 

2iid Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Si^h, bom 5th August 1931. 
Dnnihiors : Shriioati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, boro 12th 
December 1928 ; and Second dMghter, boro 8th November 1938. 

Sidnk : iz guru. 

dfon of tka Mis .* 1.200 square mi^ 

PopnliRon: 207.465. Average uptal Itiventte. Rs. 12.48.485. 
Mandi is the prra^ hill Stats ia^e Pni^di States Agency. 

EZEcrafi ooaia^ 

z. SiRDAK D. K. Sm. H.A.. (Oxo&.). LL.H. (Dublin). Bar-at- 

Law. Chuf Mmistor. 

2. Kanwar Shiv Pal. b.sc., Homo Miniske. 

3. Rax Sahib Bakhsrx Brarm Dass, Rwonm Soa^atary. 

4. hJkiA Dina Nath. b.a.. ll.b. (Elected member of the Legislative 
Council) 

5. Mian Lacrhh an Sinqr. do 

Addnu : Mandi State. Punjab. India. 

TaUgMtph Addms : ** Fehaqpa^ ** Mandi 
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M AYURBHANJ : Maha- 
raja Sir PratapChah- 
DRA Bhanj Dbo, K. C. 

I E., Mahamia of Mayurbhanj. 
Bofn * February 1901. 
Succeeded to ths Gadt on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of hiB elder toother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo 

The Maharaja is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes by his 
own right. 

EdmaUd ; At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Cent^ CoU<^e, Allahabad. 

Manisd : On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj-iCumar Sirdar 
Smghji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Nahar 
Smghji, of Shahpura in Rajputana 



: Tikait Pradxrp Chandra Bhanj Dbo 


Arta of Skds : 4.243 square miles Populaiton . 889,603 Rmifw# ; 

Rs. 33.00,000. SaittU : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks hrst in point of population among tlie States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty-two, twenty-six of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archsBological finds testify to its fiowerful 
sway, and to vast domains that constituted the territoiy of the 
Bhanja Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strate^ 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when w 
East India Company and the Blahratbas were engaged in a stmnle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the BrraA 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler ot Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a mdal feature of its administration. The State is riu 
in mineral and lorest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Irtm and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Denartment, recently organised by the 
State, are likely to lead to valuaole results. The present administxm- 
tion is every effort to promote the industrial interests of the 

State. TbeMaharaja is keen on aviation, and the State owns three 
aeroplanes and maintains a wdbequipped aerodrome at Baripada, the 
cafrital of tiw State, 


|i 

i 
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■ Tl Ji OR VI ; Hie HiGBims 

j[Vx Maharaja Serbs 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, Maharaja of Morvi. 
Bofn : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadt : 1922. 
Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Hetr : Yuvaraj Shrbe 
Mahendrasinh j I . 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also with an 
area of about 50 square miles. 
Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
^ 1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Pevenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 

Chief Pori in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, poet offices in over 60 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per oent. of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weav^ Mills, Shree Mahendrasl^ji Glass Works, 
li^yur Metal Works and the Bone Factory. 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE OOdfCIL. 

President and Dewan : M. D. Solamki, B.A., ULB. 

1st Member : M. P. Baxi, BA., LL.B. 

end Member : B. M. Buch, High Court Plbadxr. 
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M YSORE: Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Sri KrishnaraJA 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of M3rsore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated: Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August Z927. 

Area of the State: 29.474.82 square miles. 

Population : 6,557.302. 

Reventte : Rs, 3,86.83^000 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern 
Hill (NUgiris). 

BXECiniVE QOUNCa. 

Demon of Mysore: 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir MirzaM. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., C.StJ. 
Mefnbers: 

Rajamantrafravina N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L. 

Mr. K. V. Anaktaraman, B.A. 

Pripoie Secretary to Hit Highnets : | 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huxm Secretary 0 Hit Highnett : 
RAjASABHABBUffiAMA T. Tbdmboo CHimr. B.A., O.B.E. 




N AGOD * Shrimant Raja 
Sahib Mahbndra Sikcm 
JBB Dbo Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Nagod State 
Born . On the 5th Feb. 1916 
Succeeded to the Gadt : On the 
26th February 1926 He was 
invested with full ruling powers 
on the 9th Feb. 1936 

Formerly educated at the 
Daly College, Indore and later 
privately at Nagod Subsequ- 
ently he received his administra- 
tive training at Bangalore 
(Mysore State) under a European 
Guardian, G. R Gengc, Esq. 

A/amerf; The Princess ofH H 
THE MaHARANA of DhARAMFUR 
State (Surat Dist ) in May 1932 
A Maharajkuman was bom in 
March 1933 A son and heir was 
bom on 7th March 1936 
Another Maharaj Kumari was bom in February 1939. 

The hrst younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H H 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 

The Rulers of Nagod are Panhar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel The Ruler of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1809 
Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India 
Area : About 501 4 square miles 

Population : 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931 Geo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
supenor quality known commeraally as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of hme yet known in India 

For purposes of adnumstration, a Legislative Aswmbly of mem> 
bers, X5 elected by the publto and 10 nomtaated by the Darbar has 
been established and the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. Elementary and 
secondary education has all ilong been given free in the State. Liberal 
scholarships are also granted for secondary and higher education. The 
State hais also provided for free medical aid to au irrespective of caste 
and creed PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OP THE STATE. 

Lal Sahib Bhaboatkhska SmoHji, Dmnm . Uu. Habdabwah Stmobji, 

CtM Jrdfr 6> Babo Ra] Bahadob Johbi, B.C<w , PHbbW Samimy. Lal Dio 

Nahaw SmoHii, AJJ.C. Lai. Gahoa SmmjK A . D . C , Da. S. T. Pras, L.C P. ft S., 
Palme Doe $ ar . Vaxova Bhoban PL Rah Swaboot. Vaidym . Saivid Ahhtab 


StaU SufftMir. U, Faoj IUar, Impaitar if Polka. Pr. Gqua PaASA» Pawiak, Pmk 
OJftsr. Pt. VsKWAMAtH Pbaiad>aisah. B.A. (Hon.), A.T^t i m t fe rt aa 4 yt tBB ft . M. 
AasAH Uaxl SMBdccwMCBBl lU. A. 1. CwAXBA EkokU Sma fhaaa r . 



XTAWANAGAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Shri Lt.-Col. Sir 
Digvijaysinhji Ranjit- 
SINHJI Jadeja, G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.I., ADC, Maharaja 
, Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 

; Bom : 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gad% on 
i 2nd April 1933. 

* Received : The Insignia of 

; K.C.S. 1 . m 1935 and of 

! G.C.I.E. in 1939. 

‘ Educated : Raj Kumar 

O^ege, Rajkot ; Malvern 
I College and University Col> 
lege, London. 

I Mamed : 7th March 1935, the daughter of His Highness 
I the Mahaxao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned m 19x9 ; Regiinent 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised Courses * Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
; Coune ; Tactics. Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash. Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar. Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs, 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute : 13 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir^apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shn Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Bom on 20th February 1939. 

nUNOPAL OffICEIB. 

Demon : Khan Bahadur Merwamji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. R. K. Himat- 

SINHJl. 

Judicial Secretary : K. K. Thakxsr, Esg. 

Potitual Secretary : D. L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b. 

Personal Assistant : Captain Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J. & D, Railway : Rai Sahib Girdharlal 
D. Mehta. 

Pori Ccmmissioner : Commander W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
CMef Medical Officer : Dm. P. M. Mehta, m.d.m.s., f,c.p.s. 
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O RCHHA: HiS Higbhbss 
Saramad>i- Raj ahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Orchha 

Bom : 14th April 1899. 

AscemUd the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated: In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajktunar 
College, I^jkot ; ancf Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir - ApparetU : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
Ju Dev, 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 

; About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 

Salute : 15 guns. 

SCATS GAIOaCT. 

Preiide^ : 

His Highness. 

Viu-President : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Behari ICiSRAt 
M.A., D.Utt. {Chief Advim). 

Memben : 

I. Lieut-Colonel Sajjak Singh, (Chief Seerdetry). 
s. Major Chandra Sen, (Finance Seardary), 

3. Major M. N. Zutsri, B.A., (Home Secniary). 

4. Mr. R. S. Shukla, M.A.. 1X.B., (PdUUal & Judicial 
Secretary), 
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P ALANPUR : Lt.^ol. 

His Highness Zubd> 
1 tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakran 
I Srri Taley Muhommed Khan 
!j Bahadur, G.C I.E.. K.C.V.O., 
A.D.C., Nawab of Palanpur. 

j Bom : On the 7th July 
I *^3. 

EdMcated : Privately. 

A scended the Gadt : 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusuftai 
Lohani Pathan. 

H. H. is the 29th Ruler of 
the House. 



H 


H 


Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Baliadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King*£mperor to England in the year 
>937 as His Majesty’s Honorary A D.C. on the auspicious 
occasion of His Majesty's Coronation 

Heir : Nawabzada Sum Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,774.64 square miles. 

PofmiaiioH : 265,424. 

Revenue: Rs. 11,64,987. 

Salute : 13 guns. 


A considerable trade in Cloth, Gram, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. A 
C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 


Waeir: S. K. Nayampalu. Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewar Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., 
LL.B., J.P. 

Customs 6^ BducaHon Minister: D. V. Patwari, Esquirs, 
B.A., LL 3 . 

Revenue Minister t K. & DbSai, Esquieb, B.A. 
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P ARTABGARH STATE ; 

His Highnkss Maba- 
RAWAT Sir Ram Sincbji 
Bahadur, K.C.S 1 .. ol 
Partabgarh 
Born : In 1908 
Succetded to tfuGadi * In 1929 
Hereditary Salute: 15 guns 
Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mpkid of 
Mewar 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingb 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only sav^ his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15.000 formerly paid to Delhi The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was farasd 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subeequentj^esmOed 
by Lo^ Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818 Tlia tf&nta 
used to be paid to Holkar. is being paid to the British Govsnsment 
under the terms of the treaty of Manipur and was. in 1904, oaiaverted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency As the amount of tribute was exces- 
sive, it has now been reduced to Rs. ^ >957-36 

The State e^oys plenary jurisdiction *^0 highest administrative and 
executive office is termed Mahakma Khas ” where sit His Highness 
and the Dewan of the State There is a duly graded judiciary under 
a High Court. Revenue about 5f lakhs. 

PRINCIPAL miCERS. 

Ojfg. Dewan : Shah Mamaklal, B A.. LL B. 

Kamiear Kkmsgi : Shah MAHHAiai.. 

PrwaU Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Pbxxroushaw Fardoonji 
Remnne OgUer : Mabarai Balwakt Simgh. 

Ctvtf and CrftaiiMf Judge : Babu Mobamuo. Agrawal, B A., LL.B. 
Supermtemdent, Customs and Eadse : Bare Bajoitawax Sihgb. 
Medical OJpeer : Dr. Jiwaklal P. Parrxb, 'LM.k S. 

BdueaHonai Officer : Mr. W. G. Kaui. B.A. 

Supenmiaudetti ej PeUee : PuROBtT jAOOtsa Lal. 
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P ATIALA; HI* HlihiMn 
FAjtzAND'i' Kras Daulat> 
i-Ingusbia MaKSUS-UL’ 

ZAMAK Aunt^UL-UMRA Maka- 
ILAJA DhIRAJ Raj RAJBSffWAIt 
Sriu Mararaja<i»Rajgan Shu 
YaDAVINDRA SlRGHJI MOHINDBR 

Bahadur Yadu Vansbavatans 
Bratti Kul Bhusuan. the 
present Ruler of Patiala, which 
18 the largest of the Phulkiao 
States and the Premier State in 
the Punjab 

Born : 7 th January 1913. 

Succudod . 23rd March 1938 on 
the demise of his father Maharaja 
Sir Bhnpindra Singhji Mohinder 
Bahadur His Highness and his 
ittccesaofs are exempt from 
presenting Naxar to the Viceroy 
in Darbar in perpetuity. 

His Highness is an all round sportaman— a first class shot, a great 
angler, a crack tennis player and a superb cricketer. It is. however. In 
cricket that his prowess is so well known. He was awarded the All- 
India Colours in 1933 when he played against the Australian team in 
the last match at ^mbay 

Since hte aooetsKm to the Cadi His Highness has introduced many 
reforms of far reaching character. The creation of a Public Healm 
D^artment. the fanprovement of Medical services in the State through 
the introduction of toonng dispensaries, the abolition of many 
** Birs and reserved areas In the piains. the remission of arrears in 
land revenue, the passing of Small Tovois Act. the building of an 
Olympic Stadium at Patiala and the establishment of the Bhupindra 
Cement Works ; are but a few instances of His Highness’ great 
initiative in promoting the welfare and prosperity of his people. 

The State is rich in antiquities, especially at Pinjour. Sirfaind, 
Bhatinda. Naroanl, etc It possesses valuable forests, miles of 
broad-gauge Railway line have been constructed by the State at its 
own cost. 

The State maintains a first grade College at the Capital. Primary 
education iafree throu^out thn State. The Darbar sanctioned a 
sdieme of compnlsory e&cation in 1938. 

His Highness maintains a Contingeot of two Regiments of Cavalry 
and lour ^ttsttons of Infaiitiy. also one Battery of Horse ArtiUeiy* 
Sittcothe State entered mto aftisaice with the Biitisb Gover nm e nt m 
1804 end 1809 . it has rendered help^on aU critical occasions. Its proud 
lecoid of service dniing the Greet wsr is unsurpassed. 

Ann of ik$ SUd* t 5.93a sqnare miles. PopulaHon i l.gfigji0. 
Gmsf Awnwd Incoms / Rs. 1 ^, 00 . 000 . Sohdf—l? guns. 
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■ 'tjATNA : Mabasaja Rajxnoka | 

Naxayak Sibgh Dbo, tbe ji 
* present Ruler of Patnt jj 
State, E. S. Agency. j! 

Bom : 1912. f 

Ascondod tks Gadt : 1933 

EducaUd : At the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he passed the Chiefs 
College I>tploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia's 
Cxillegc, Hazanbagh. where he ^ 

passed the Intermediate Arts . 
Examination of the Patna Univer- j 
city, topping the list of successful j 
candidates of that mstitution. j 

Marrud : In 1932 the daughter j 

of His Highness the Maharaja- | 

dhiraj of Patiala. History : Maha- 
raja Ramai Deo, a direct descen- 
dant of Prithwi Raj Chaohan, 
the last Hindu Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 
1x39 A.D. The Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja from the very beginning. Patna State is identical | 
with the ancient Dakshina nosl^a " which was the kingdom of I 
Kusha, the second son of Rama. Its vanous architectural mins bear I 
testimony to the ancient culture and civilisation which dourishsd there I 
in the olden times. The State was taken under British in | 

XS03 and it has remained ever since extremely loyal and is known | 

for its uniform devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well i 
governed and progressive State and all its valuable resources are | 
spent on works of public utility. It possesses very good educational | 
SJKi industrial institutions. IViinaiy education is compulsory Icmt all its | 
subjects. It has a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many 
outi3ring Dispensaries and a Child Welfare Centre. Tlmre are 
telephone and telegnmh connections in the important towns of the 
State- It has beautiful valley having enchanting scenery and an 
abundance of Shikar of all kin^ of birds and beasts, particoUrfy tigecs. 

Hms^Appmoni ; Yuvaraj Raj-Raj Singh Deo. Arm oftho SUU$ : 
3,5x1. 7 so. miles. FopnkOton : 566,943. Revtnitt : Rt. 11,60,636. 
StUuk : Nine guns. 

ADIONmATlOll. 

Chi$fMmiskr: Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., P.C.S. (Retd.) ; Judioud 
Miaicter ; Mr. Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A„ LL.B., MJ^A.S. (London); 
Btvmm MmisUr : Mr. Lakshman Sahani ; SoertUuy to CabwMif ; 
Kumar Ranendia Pratap Sin^ Deo. B.A., B.L. ; CkiM Moismi Qfiomr : 
Cant D. K. Base, M 3 ., (Retd.) ; Swpor iHU n dmt of Mk$ mU 

SMmkIumm OJj^ : Satdsr BMian Sing^; Forssf CMkar: Rai 
SaM M. C. Gupta, D.D 3 . ; Stefs Emgsmsor ; Sardar KelMr SingU 
Gaxowal : Sttptr&kmimU of : Mr. A. C Das, HJL ; AwiU 

Qfktr : Mr. M. G. MukerfL 




P ORBANDAR: His 
Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
siKHji Bahadur, K.C.S.I,, 

Mah^ja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Bam : igoi. 

Succteded to the Gadt : 

1908. 

Educated : At the Raj> 
ktunar College, Rajkot. 

Mamed : In ^ 9 ^ ^ 

Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Sli^ Sir 
Dauktsinhji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I. of Limbdl 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
df Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population ;ix5,74i. 
Reoenue: Rs. 21,00,000. Salute: 13 guta. 

Waxir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji.— T aftmi Sardar* 
HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE 1 
Dewan : Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 
NayahDewan: Khan Bahadur Framroze S. Master, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R 
CS. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R 
S.M. (Lon.), L, M. & S. (Bom.), F.Ob.S. (Bdin.), Etc. 
Judicial Secretary: Mr. Harhal D. Dhruv, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Huaur Private Secretary: Jadeja Shri Govindsinbji 
Dipsikbji, B.A., LL.B. 

Ports Commissioner : Mb. R. S Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Raoenue Commissioner : Mr. Jacjiwandas N. Shah. 
State Engineer : Mr. Mamxlal R. Jivrajani, B.£., 
A.M.I.E. 
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R ADHAKPUR : HisHiob. 
NV88 NaWAB SaSSB MuB- 
TAtAKBAN JoBAWABKBAB 
Babi Bahadue u e detcen- 
dant of the illuitrioos BM 
Family who since the reign of 
Humaynn have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur, KCIE. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadt since the foundation of 
the Babi House in Radhanpur 
by Babi JaUrkhan 
Bom . loth October, 1899. 
Recognition announced hy 
Govemment on ist January 
1937. Rehgions ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937. 
Investiture Durbar with ^ 
powers on 7th April 1937. EducaUd : At the Radhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkuttar College. Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Hi|^ness haiAreceived administrative training 
under Hit late Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan who kept him in his company 
bothinsideand outside the State. Mmrtsd thedau^ter of His Hi^nees 
the Nawab Saheb of Falaimur in the year 1925. by whom he hm one 
daughter. In 1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
HigonessNawabSir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur. The Nawab SahehlS 
a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginniqg^ 
H$nditmry end : xx guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarak BBd 
has X 73 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western iBdia 
with lull Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Arm oftk$ StaU : i 150 square miles. PopttSmHm : 70,530 sonls. 
lUssNfM ; About Rs. 8,00,000. 

The State pays no tribute to the Britiah Govemmant or to any 
other IndUm State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 



(tribute) amountinB in all to Rs. 2,712 from the surrounding 8 viUagss 
Chhadchhat and Santi^ar. 1 ^ Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and i of Dasada. Ttm State has a share in the revenues of the 


village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in Rie customs 
ooUeeted at Terwada by the State at a Customs Pest coatxoUsd bw the 
State. Cotton, vdieat, rap ssee d , castorseed and dUferent Idnos of 
grain are the principal agricahural products. 

HIGH omcuu OP niB mn. 

Dmm: Kum BAUAsm & A H lUim, 1AA., LLBl TWuMfy Ofhsrr Ms. 

P. SuAB. f mm m 0mm: Ms. Hisaiai. G. Iawbs. HSM 
0Sm: Ms. IsemwAAL C. Sbab, AA, ILM. Mw SsgsrMsMM; mum 
Abmb. Rasas OouiMnr. CMg MeM Qgku: PsTtASBeimiaAiAS P. 
Vambsav. LjCJP^ Smk t mgi mm r , Ms. Amnuta ttutiAsesi OasM, 
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R ajkot i h t • hiormiss 

Tbakou Sahib Sintf 

Dh ARMBNDBAtlMHJI. 

ThmkorB Siheb of Rajkot 
(KathiAwar). 

Rom; On 4th March 1910: 

•ncceedod to tho on 2iit 
April 1931. 

Edumt0d: At Rajkamar Col- 
logo* Rajkot, and later on in 
England at Highgate School^ 

London. He b^ngf to tho 
Vibhani clan of Jadeja Raj- 
patf and enjon fdenaiV 
powen in the admmittration of 
the State. 

Arta cftk$ StsU: 283 iq. milet. 

PofiulsHtm: 73.540. 

AvsrMg*Rmtm%ui: Ri. ta^.ooo. 

DytuuHc SahAs t 9 gum. 

The Adminietratioo la conducted on a Secretariat syitem in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People'! Repreeentative 
Anembly baaed on tmivenal franchiie with a Legislative Council and 
doaocratic Muaidpality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
indosmal activities. It is the neadquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it u 
the premier dty in Kathiawar and afiords the advantages ol 
Dhennendradnhjt Arts and Sdence College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training CoUi^gas and a separate Girls* High School. 


raniaPAL ofiiciis. 

Advim: Dubbam 8wu Vuuvala. 

FM Mimmbtf, SUUt Coundi : Kmah Sahsb Fatbbhahombo A. 
Ssrmd Mtmbm : K. S. Vauuiavala. 

R$tmm S$€f*$my : Urn, T. P. Bhatt. 

JmMd S§et^ttmy t Mb. H. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Smsrdmy, Sum Catmdl : Mb. Habilal D. Udahi. B.A.. LX.B. 
PtHes Swpsfinlmdml ; Jadbja Shbi Dilipsinhii. 

Ser NymyadHth : Mr. J Jf. Pawdya. B.A.. LX.B. (Advocate O. S.) 
Bimcstof e/ SUcUUtd VndtrtakUtgM : Rai Sahbb A. C. 

CkUi M4dM OgUtnf : Db. 8. Rodbioobs, M.BIB.S. 

Priedpel, I>l mmwd mdmUi Am dt BcUnut OoOt ^ : Bb. T. K, Bayil 
MJL, Pk D. (LonnoHl. 

Edmrni m d lmip$e$ 9 r t Mb. M. M. Bhoiabza, B.A., B,T. 
auuMmium: Mm.T. B.aAHOHAVi, RE. (OnriL). 
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R ATPIPLA: IfAJOB Hl» 
HiGBNsts Uahakaja Ssxt 
VljAYflHBJI. K.C.S.I.. 
Maharaja of Rajpxpla. 
FAmtly : Gohel RaJimt. 

Bom : 30th JanuAiy 1890. 
Dai* of sueciiston t 26th 
September 1915. 

EducaUd at the Rajfcamar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corpe. Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively In 
Europe and America. Hon. 
Major. XVI Light Cavalry. 

Club* : Blarlborough Club. 
London ; Hurlingham Club. Lon* 
don; Willii^don Sporta Club, 
Bombay; The Calcutta Club. 
Calcutta. 

Rtcnaiions / Polo. Radne, 
Shooting. Won the Derby m 
1934 wiUi *• Windaor Lad 

Hiif-Appartni: YuvarajShri RAjXNDRAimHji. Bom / 1912. 
Young*f Sons t Maharaj Kumar Pramodtinhji Bom / 1915. 
jMaharai Kumar Indrajitamhji Bom/ 1925. 

Rajpipla it a premier State in the Gujerat Statea Agency. Itf 
Rulen enjoy iuU internal sovereignty. Ana of Stai* : z.517. 50 square 
miles. 

PopnlaHon : 206.085. Rovmu* : Rs. 27.00.000. 

Pitmanoni 6* H*r*ditary Saint* : 1 a jpooi* 

Indian StaUs Fore** i Infantij. Fou^mpany of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Troop of 25. B class. 

Important F*atwr* : The State ixissesses Cornelian and 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemv Is known to have come fiom 
the mines at limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital t Rajpipla. a pretty little town surrounded on $ sides 
by the river Karjan wi^ a population of about 15.000 and is studded 
udth beautiful buildmgs pi^dfMU amongM whkh are the Ftlaee. 
Guest House, High Sclmol and the Gymkhana. 

Principal r*form* %ntrodnc*d by HU Higkmts the present Maharaja t 
1. Makiiif all services pensionable. 2. Extension of the Survey 
Settlement System to every vittafs in the Stats. % Makinf Primary 
Education free and grant of liboal scholarships for secondary and 
hi|^r education. 4. liberal endowments lor the benefit of widows 
and the destitute. 5. Enoourmgemnit to Trade and Industry. 
Introduction of the loty A. Z«. F. Variety of cotton thsonghout the 
Statsand developmeat of lowering and Ginning industries, fi. Rxten* 
•ion of Railwaya. 7. Introdoctioa and organhation of Stats Foruss. 
8. introduction of the X^sgialativu Conaelt 9. Introdnc t to n cl 
beneficent measures for xehef of agiicattuml indebtedness 

P r fnsfpel Qfiaar t Mr. Pnnots D. XonaTALA, iu., Dewan. 
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R AMPUR: Captain 
H I s Highnvss Aujah 
Farzand >!• D 1 L P 1 Z 1 r- 
i>Dadlat-I‘1ngushia« Mokhus* 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 

Amir-itL'Umara, Nawab Sir 
Sybd Mohammad Kaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur. Mustaio-i- 
JuNG, KCS.I., D Lirr., LL.D.. 

Ruler of Rarnpur. The reigning 
family of Rarnpur are Syeda and 
come fnim the famous Sadati-i- 
Bareha in the Muzafiamagar 
District (UP) 

Bom : 17th November 1906 
Succeeded to the Gadt on 20th 
JuneiQ^o Formal installation 
took place on 26th Au^st 1930. 

Educated • At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Marned In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 

Abdussamad Khan Bahadur. Kt.. C.I K. Ilis Highness has two sons 
and six daughters, 

Hiir- Apparent : Kawabzada Sykd Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur. 
Bom on zznd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for munic and fine arts . is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club. Member of the East Indian Association, Ixmdon. 
Royal Automobile AMociation, London and Marl borough Club. Jxindoii. 
and IS a Captain in the and King George's Own Gurklm Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rarnpur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i6tn century invaluaUe 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the Bntish against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majes^ during tike 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Gcmt War of t9X4>r8. Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Mi 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 
Area of State : 892.54 square miles. 

PopidetHcm t 464.919. 

Reoemte: Rs. 51 lai^ 

Sdtute 1 Permanent 15 guns. 

fTATE CODFIGnL, 

President t 

Stso Basbxr Husain ZAmt, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law.CAi^f Minister, 
Membm / Mm. R. H Saloway, I.C.S.. Finsmee and lUeetsue MMeter, 
CoL. D. BAtimiDGB. M.C.. Army Minister, 

Sahbssaua Abdul Jaisl Ksan Babaoub. P.CS . Home MinUier, 
Mb. HomtAU Bar>at>Law, State Advocate, 

Mb. Kan Vmm BCasood, B.A., Ccnnetl Secretary. 




nATLAM: Majob- 
£V General His 

NESS Sajjan 

SiNGHji» G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, 
to 

Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 

January 
1880. from 

younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. the re<^- 

nised head of the Rather 
clan and maintains moral 
supremacy over 

BBHHHBHHHHHbI Educated : At the Daly 

College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 

Mamed: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jfamnagw, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons. Served in European War (France) 
from April 1915 upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches; was 

g resented with “ Croix d* Officier of the Legion d'Hoiineur ** 
y the French Government and was granted the honoraxy 
rank of Colonel in the British Army in 1918. Served In 
Ai^an War in 1919. Was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General and appointed A,I).C. to His Blajesty the King- 
Emperor in 1936, in which capacity he attended at the 
invitation of Bus Majesty, the London Coronation in May 1937* 
enjoyed an intemaGonal reputation as a Polo player. 
Heif-ApparefU : Maharajkumar Lokendba StNCHji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. Population: 107^21. 
Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

STATS GOdraL 

Pr«siiM: His Highnen the Mahaiaia SaMb Bahadiir. 

Dmem tmd Vue-Pruiiutt : Rao Sahib C. M. Shroff, B. A. 
Member Council : l^jor Shivji, Jagirdar of Gajoda. 

da lUo Bahadar llbliaiilal PopotfahaiShah* 

do. Mr. Raf Bahadar Saaena. B.Sc., LL&. 

da BCr. DaJ^Mtram M. Bhatt, BJL Qtou), L L. B . 
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R EWA : His HiGSitBss Bands- 
vssH Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh jv Dbo Bahadur. 

GX.I.E., KX.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rbwa (Rajpat Baghel). 

Bom : 1903. Ascended the gadi 
m invested ruhng 

powers m 

EdneeUed * At the Daly College, 

M turned ' In 1919 a sister 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Jodhpur. also marned in 

1935 the daughter His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The 18 a 

sportsman has shot 

tigers. |g||||9||||j|99[|||9|||^^ 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 

Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 

Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heif^ApportfU t Sri Yuvraj Mararaj Kumar Martakd Singh 
Sahbb {bom in 1933)* 

AfMo/StaU: 13,000 square miles. PopuloHon : 1.587, 445* 
Revenue : Rs 60,00,000. Saiwfs / 17 guns. 

Rewa IS the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Miraapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirsapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Contra! Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
'Waterfalls.* some of which. Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administratioa of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the foontahi 
head of all authority in the State. On the executive side His Highness 
is assteted by a State Council of 7 memben of which His Highness 
himself is the Prerident. On the tudicial side there is a Chief Couii 
oooaisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 41 memben witii 
the number of of&dals and non-ofBdals afanoet equal, hgs also been 
estabUshed to advise on such mattan of publio intersst as aie referred 
to ih His Hii^meaB takes very great interest in the Admhiistratiott 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a State Bank with branches all over the 
State. 
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S ACHIN : His HiomiBSs 
Mi7ba - Kxz-tn> - Daular, 
Muzzaffbr • UL - Mutx. 
Nasrut-K'Juro. Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommbd Haidbr 
Mohommbd Yakut Khan. 
. Nawab of Sachin. 

Born 11th September 1909, 
Succeeded : 19th November 
*930. 

M turned' Her Highness Arjum- 
and Bano, Sarkar-e-Alijra, Nawab 
Nusrat Zamani, Nawab- Begum 
of Sachin . the eldest sister of 
His Highness the Nawab of 
Loharu on 7th July 1930, Her 
Highness Alimama Sultan Nur 
Mahal Nawab Yaqut ZamaxU 
Begum on 23rd July 1937, and 
Her Highness Manzar Sultan 
Mumtaz Mahel Nawab Massar- 
rat Zamani Begum on 10th May 

*938 

Educated . At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Hajkot. 

Sachm is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the Imeal descendants of Nawab 
l^hadur Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janpra Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed 
Yalrut Khan 1 left Janjira and joined forces with the Feahwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty w’as concluded between Stdi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Klian I, the Peshwa. and the East India Coinpany, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By thii Mple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) m his own right and is internally fuBy 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Goveni- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
A C. L Railway. 

Dumeu : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, ia a dalightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only aumraer leaort 
of its kind on Western coast. Coonocted with Gniid Tntiik 
Tdephone and other modem convenieocea. in Dm mme : 

Ssa bathing, promenade, tennia. cricket, motoring, etc. 

CkW MimeUr: Major MatHin-e-KBAS BiNDBtHWH] Phabad 
Pamdb, RA., LL3. 

PrHuOe Secreietey : S. S»tk Haidbh, EsQa.. B. A. (Hooa.). 
Adinsc : Qasrb Sultaiv, Dumas (Sachia Stat^. 
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S AILANA: Hra High- 

intss Raja Sir Dilxrp 
S iMOH Ji Barador, 

KX.I.E., Raja of Sailana. 

Bom; On 1 8th March 1891. 

EduetUid : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Asctndsd iJu 
Gadt : On the Z4th July 1919. 

Moftud: The daughter of 
H. H. the Maharawat 01 Partap* 
garh in 1909 and after her 
demue. the daughter of the 
Rawatji Sahib of Meja. 

H$tr~Appttrmt : Mfaharaj 
Kumar Digvijaya Singh Ji, bom 
on the X5th October 1918, paesed i 
the B. A. Examination from the 
Mi^ College, Ajmer. 

Sscond 5 <m ; Rajkumar Lax- 
roan Singh Ji, bom on the aitt 
February 1921. 

His Highness is a descen- 
dant of the Rathor Rajput clan 

of the Jodhpur House and is the eleventh Ruler of Sailana, a 
mediatit^ independent State in Central India. The Judicial Powers 
of His Highness are plenary. The Rajputs of the surrounding non” 
Rajput States consider His Highness as their head 

The Rajputs of India in general consider His Highness as one of 
the foremost leadera and a distinguished member of the community. 
His Highness has held varkros offices in the All- India Kshatriya Maba- 
sabha ever since he joined it in 1919, till 1933. when he ceased to take 
an active part, owing to reasons ^ health, but still continuM as a 
member and his advice and guidance are always eagerly sought. 
The Head Office of the M^asabha remained at Sailana mm 
i9X9”i99o, 1925-1925 and 1926-1933, when His Highness held the 
office of the General Secretary. His Highness is a patron of tiie 
M a h asa b ha and has prMided over its annual sessions and celebrations 
at Pud in 1920. Benares in 1921, Delhi in 1926, Indore in 1928, 
H o sha ngah ad in 1929 and Darbhaoga in 1930. is President of Kurok- 
shetra Reatorsdan Sodety, Thanethwar, and Conncil of Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandil, Benarss; Member General Council of the Mayo 
CoU^ Ajmer, Daly College, Indore, and Princes' Chamber, Delhi. 



Daring die xeiim of His HighnoM the local vernacular school Wti 
made a Sdiooi and a new school building and a Boarding Konso 
were constnictsd. Edncation is compulsory and almost free, and Medical 
Aidis free duDoghoot die State. A new Hoi^tal has been bnilt 
with fa d litfae lor Indoor patients and an up-to-date Maternity Ward. 
He has panted a democratic coasdtodon to die local MunicipatUy 
and csta blishcid an Industrial tree Mandi at Dileepnigar and an 
Apicnitntal Fann in the CapitiL Diwan : Khan Bahadur MunMil 
Eaayat Husain. 

iffue 0/ Ha SUd$i 397 square mdes; PoptaaH<m: 35, Rsmuim; 
Rs. 5,00,000; Seisgf : »i guns. AOrm : Sailana State, (Centnl Inffift), 


XJUIO 
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S 1 RMCX>R: Hif HighaMt 
Ijeutenant ICaharaja Raj- 
endra Prakash Baiiador, 
the prewnt Ruler of Sirmoor. 

The mlin| family it a braach 
of the Bhata Rajput houao of 
Jaitalmer m Rajputaaa, and 
has been m pottesaion of the 
State sinoe A.D. 1095. The 
State has recently been 
transferred from the Punjab 
States Agency to the Punjab 
HiU States Agency. 

Arse 0/ th» StaU: 1,141 square 
miles. 

Annual rwenus: Rs.ia,oo,ooo. 
Population : X48»568. 

SmuU : XI guns. 

His Highness was bom on the 
loth January, 19x5. He was 
carefully educated during the 
lifetime of his father who took special interest in giving hit son the aU> 
round training requixed for shouldering the heavy responsibilities of a 
ruler. When his father Lieut-Col. His Hmhness Maharaja Sir Amar 
Prakash Bahadur, k.c.i.k., was absent m Rurope, the administration 
of the State was placed in the hands of a council and the present Ruler 
was also put in it to optical training and knowledge of the 
administrative intricaoes. The younc Prince, a good scholsr and 
intelligent far bevond his years, took full advantage of this arrangement 
and placed up the details of administration vexr quickly. In reco^> 


and picked up the details of administration vexr quickly. In reco^> 
nltion of his exceptional administrative abilities ha was installed to his 
anoestral gadi, much before ^ due time, in November, 1953, when he 
was only ax years old. 

The young Mahaxaja is a keen all-round qxirtsman. The bieedth 
of his ouBook and keenness of his intellect is manliest in iU hMedminle* 
txative achievements. He has given strong proofs of ttMge by intro- 
ducing various remarkable progr^ve chan^ in his State within the 
abort i^ece of about five years and a half. When he took over the 
lehis <n government of the State, the administration was carried 
on by the Ruler with the asristance of four Secretaries and a e epar a te 
High Court, of which the Ruler himielf was the Chief Justice. Under 
the new constitution introduced by the presmit Ruler, a Conndl of lour 
Ministers has been established to carry on the administzmtion. A 
retired District and Sesrioni Judge from the U.P. Government has 
beiai ^moisted Chi^ lustioe wio administeft Justioe with rile SMistanoe 
of anouier qualified lawyer wpointsd as a puiaie Judge. AH the 
depaitmenta have been tborou^ly overhauled and highly qualified end 
•o^perienoed offioen have been appointed to run them. 

With a view to amtfiorate w eoooomic conditions of the poor, a 
Rural Uplift Committee has been appointed to euggeet. alter tbcarouah 
eoquiiy into local drcumstanoea, ways and means of httpioving m 
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lotoltb«poorpeaBantt. andreddemiogtbttirQlditobt*. 

D«p«rtm«nt has bean created and 8o sodeM have alMm hMNi 
esthblislied. An annual Agricultural and Inddttrial Exhibttloil Is 
regularly run and great pains are taken to give vaiioits useful 
agricultural and industrial demonstrations before the eoHivs^OfS. 
Experts axe always invited to teach the ignorant culUyators the elemen- 
tary laws of maternity and child welfare. People am S^ep being taught 
by magic lanterns and lectures to take preventive meusuteo igainst 
dangerous diseases. 

An a^cultural expert was engaged in 1937 to make an agricultural 
survey of the whole State and to submit his report recommending 
measures for introducing better methods of cattle breediug and cottage 
industry in the State. The Rural Uplift Committee appointed in 1937 
has also concluded its labours and submitted its report to the Darbar. 
Important legislative and administrative measures are expected M a 
result of this report 


The education and training and Minors, commanded bv an 
of the future generation has experienced English Military 

not been neglect!^ by His High- Omcer, Major C. A. Grant Run- 

ness, who has 

made generous yctt Forces served 

grants to educa- (SX Afghan- 

tlon»l In- eS i»t*n »nd 

■titiitioiu for oBeiwJ ^ in 

boy. Hohu /y^OTxllirvL Egypt They 

Upa Mahavida- r/Tl IlfSxBO M e t o p 0 1 a - 

were unfortu- 

fecoo^pUtiiig jOSst netely ihut np 

• echeme of 

Introdnciog Townehend't 

Primary ednce- fercee in KM, 

ticm through- ^ an/i onlv a tmaU 

ontthaSteM Tk* Sfatt Onst 6 - Cott of Am$. portion^ of the 
The Maharaja takes great corps, which was employed at 
interest in the training and pro* the bate at Basra* escaped 
greai of the Sirmoor Sappers capture. 


The Maharaja is a staunch believer in Federation and thinks that 
the only way out of the present political difficulties lies in a true federal 
combinatioo of provinces and the states under the British Crown. 


COUNCILt 

H.H. Tn Mahakaja Sahtb Babaoux. 

Mu. N. N. Rot» M.A.* LL.U.* Forsige and PoliiicMl MmiiUr, 

Mu. G. P. Sazxma* u.a., (P.C.S. Retired). Minigttr for Urn emd 

Jutek», 

Mu. R. G. Ammo, Esq.. BJi„ (N.U.). Pnmim MMOer, 

P. BsAaWAJiT SWASOOF, B.A., CotmcU SserMy, 
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S ANT: Mabakava Sbui 
JoKAWAMimiji, tte pr wM t Itokr* 


bon o« Htb ManIi s 8 $$ and 

lortAlkd M tbo GtM la 

Fonaally aitb fuB powK* 

on soth May spot. Edaeatad la tba 
RalkoBUor CoUafa^ Rajkot, and «a» 
ataoeiatad with tha admlaiitra' 
Uoo of thaStatafor aaora than a 
year praparatory to hit being In* 
vaatad with full powar a . Ha It an 
iatallifant Princa who kaaaly rapar* 
viaaa tba adnOntetraikm of tha State 
During hit ra gfa na naany i mp covament* 
have bean made and tha State Is 
Bsaking good p r e gr aM ; Tba ravannia 
of tha Suu i n araa s ad— Ha lands have 
bean s urva yad and ragnlar aattltanant 
intiodaoad--’lVovlsion for BogUsh adn* 
oatioo aada for tha dnt thne and 
Primary and Seeoodary adncatlon nmda 
free throughoot tha Steta— ^laetloo 
sriteni sanctioned loc Municipality— 
Ftae madioal raUal aztandad by Mmlng new diapaaaarias In tba district. Many other lm« 
paovamants bava been intfoduoad duriog Ids ragima suab as foundlai of a pannanant 
RMlaf Fund and granting of Ubaral tagari loaaa to tba agrioulturirisAir^ tba Mam of 
aoaralty. Money is akw advanoad to tba ional asacnbanU by wav of anocsnagams ait at 
ahaap rata of Intarast. Other toproaemants of utility stMb as lastaJtetioo of ala ctri ci t y la 




provamants bava been intfoduoad dur&g Ids raglDsa suab as 
lUiiaf Fund and granting of Ubaral tagavT kiaaa to tba agrioull 
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T ONK : His Highkxss 
Saii>*I7d-Daulah Wazih- 
ul-Molx Nawab Havzz 
Sib Mobaumbd Saadat Au 
Khan Bahadub Sowlat-i> 

Juno. G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonic State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarrie. 

Borfi ; 1879. 

Asund§d iks Gadi on a3rd 
J une 1930 on the death of his 
father H.H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim A)i Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.E. 

Educatid : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Ar$a of SiaU : 2,553 square miles. 

PopulaHon : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

; Bs. 21,76,283. Salute: 17 guns. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 



ADMnosnunoN. 

President : His Highness thb Nawab Sahib Bahadub. 

Vioe-Presideni and Finance Member : Lt.-Col. G. W. Andbb- 
SON, C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadub Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Jndmai Member : Khan Bahadub Shamsul Hasan. 
Revenue Member : IC Sybd Nasik Uddin Hydkb. 
Dev^pment MenAer : Maulvix Mohd. Maula Baksh, M.A. 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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T RA VANCO RE:Hb 
Highness Sei Padmane- 
BHA DaSA VaNCHI 
Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Kaja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang 
G.C l.K., D.Litt. (Andhra). 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born 7th November 1912 
Ascended the Musnad on 1st 
September 1924. Invested 
with Ruling Powers on 6th 
November. 1931. 

Educated Privately. 

His Highness is Colooel-in-Chief 
of the Travancore State Forces. 


Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 
Indian States and occupies the south-west comer of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East the Districts of Madura. 
Ramnad and Tmnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea. It is a very picturesque portion of 
Southern India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of backwaters and vast forests. 

The State now stands m the forefront of educated India. Ao 
cording to the Census of 1931. the number of literates pig :^oo of the 
population excluding children under 3 years of age Is si9*9. For 
males the hgures are 40*8 per too. and for females 16*8. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs. 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State. His Highness the present 
Maharaja, has not only aedulously adhered to these great tndHioiis 
of his House, but has resdily responded to all the legitimate aqiiiatkias 
of his subjects. In November 1936. His Highness promulgated the 
^och^maldng Proclamation throwing open all the temples under 
his control and that of his Government to all clssi e e of Hindus. 
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tachidiiif Hum hitlierto regarded 
M ttotouchablei, a relonn whicb 
evoked uoivertal eatisfactioa and 
thankfalneee all over the world. 
By another Proclamation 

November 1W7, a 

University designed 
specially to promote 
technological stud- 
ies and research has 
been established. 

The Government of 
His Highness have 
taken in hand the 
first instalment of a 
scheme of national- 
ising the trans- 
port system of the 
St^te and have 
established The 
Travaacore Credit 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and indus- 

trialists of the 
State. To reduce 
unempioyiiieot and 
to exploit the im- 
mense natural re- 
sources of the ^ ^ 
State, the Govern- fijg 


meat have embarked upon a pio^ 
gramme of indnstriaUsatfon^ 

The Government of the Stole it 
conducted in the name and under 
the control of His Highness Hit 
Msh^ja. There it 
a Ijegi^ure con- 
isting of an Upper 
snd a Lower House, 
with a majority of 
elected members 
and possessing 
large legislative and 
financial powers 
and powers of in- 
terpellation. 

Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travan- 
core, is a terminus 
of the South Indian 
Railway. The 
whole State is 
covered by a net- 
work of roeds and 
canals with a weU 
regulated system 
of road and water 
tran^iort. There 
exists alsoaweddy 
. ^ ^ air mail service 

Bombay 

^ and Trivandrum. 


State, the Govern- liS^HtgknM, Trivandrum. 

This has been extended to Trichhaopoly which Is on the Madras- 
Colombo Air Mei* Route. 

Arse of tks Stats : 7,625 square miles. Populaiton : 5.095,273 as 
per census of 1931. Rewnus : Rs. 261 Lakhs. Saluts : 19 guns, 

ffhral 21 guns. 

Hs$r^ppors$^ : His Hmhoess Martaoda Varma Elaya Raja. 
Bsw^Irstumpups : His Highness Prince Avittam Thirunal. 

The AndUum University conferred the title of D Litt. on 
His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani. The 
Benanes University has conferred the title of D.Litt. on Her Highness 
thaMabaiani. 

Dsmm : Saddvottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.I.B. 




U DAIPUR: His 
Highness Maha- 

RAJAHDHIRA J 

Maharana Shree Sir 
Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the l^emier 
State in Kajputana. 

Bom : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910, after her 
* demise, the daughter 

of the Thakur of Achhrol of Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population: 1,566,910. Revenue: Rs. 80,00,000. 


Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 

8TATS AmilNQrimATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, C.I.E 
M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers : 

P. C. Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq., 
B.A„ LL.B. 

Private Secretary, 

Pt. Ram Gopal Trivedy. 
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W ANKANER: Hxa 

Highkbss Mahaiuna 
^R1 Amahsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 

Mararaka Rajsaheb of 
Wankaner. 

Bom : 4th January 1879. 

Succession : 12th June 
1881. 

Assumption of full powers 
of the State : 18th March 
1899. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College. Rajkot. 

Area of the State : 417 

square miles. 

Population : 44.280. 

Revenue * 7,60,000. 

Salute : Permanent 11 Guns. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, bom 
12th Apnl 1907. 

Grandson : Maharaj Kumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, bom 
20th August 1932. 

PHimPAL OFHCERS. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb Anantrai N. Manxar, M.A. 

Home Member : Rao Bahadur Devchand L. Mehta, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer ; Dr. Oajanan D. Gupte, M.B.B.S, 

Sae-Hyayadhish : Mr. Hxrachakd M. Ghodadra, B.A„ 
IX.B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Pratapsinhji of Sindhavadar. 
State Engineer : Mr. Vrijlal J. Shah, B.E. (Civil). 

Educational Officer, Secondary Schools : Mr.BalGangadhar 
Gadre. B.A. 

Educational Officer, Primary Schools : Mr. Lalchand D. 
Mehta, BJ^. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Kbshavlal L. Gandhi, B.A , LL.B. 
Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary : 
Mr. Chandueal K. Upadhyava, Advocate. 

Revenue Adkikari : Mr. Jivraj K. Patel. 
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A KALKOT; Raja Shju- I 
MANX V I J A Y 8 Iir H i 
Fatxbsinh Bboslb. Raja |! 
Sahbb of Akalkot. 1 

Bom : 13th December 1915 
Education . Studied at 
Bishop’s High School. Poona 
Passed the Diploma £xamma< 
tion of the Raj hu mar College, 
Rajkot with distinction in 
English and Science Attended 
the Deccan College. Poona 
Took administrative training in I) 

Bangalore for a year and a half 

Recreation Shooting, ndtng, j 
tennis, motoring and racmg I 

Clubt : Vice-Pataron of the i 

Cncket Club of India . Western j 

India Turf Club and Western 


India Automobile Association. 

Marriage in 1934 Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934 

Area of State 498 Square miles I 

Population : 92,605, according to the census of 1931. I 

Income : Rs 7,58,000. - I 

Capital ; Akalkot I 

Jud%cial : Independent High Court of Judicature I 

The present Ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are hb constant aim m lUe. Shnmant Raja 
Saheb is alive to the rapid progress going on in the dvUised world, 
and as such has declared on the occasum of his aznd Birthday free 
primary education m all village schools. Primary and secondary 
education is imparted free to girb of all castes and creeds. Scholar> 
ships and free education in seco^ary and higher educational institntioiiB 
are given to poor and deserving students. Separate Hi^ School for giris 
has been newly opened. There is a fully equijmed hospital at the 
Capital with a branch at Karjagi. A new branch at IWvPtrdiab diortly 
to be opened There are many placet of interest in the State, diief of 
whidi are : the Water Works at Sangwi, costing about elevea lacs 
and the Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Municipality at 
Akalkot and Talnka Local Board. The scheme ol opening a Central 
Bank at Akalkot b under oonMderation. Town Piamuag and msoval 
of congestion in the town is going on rapidly. A developaMnt 
Scheme of town<extensioa is in p ro gres s and all pomible fadUtiei are 
being given for the same to the pnhUc. 


De mon ; Rao Sabsb V. B. Paxulbkab, BJL. 
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B AMKA : Kai\ Hhanu 
GaNI.A rRrBHURAN 

Dkp. Hitler of Riniftt 
Sfalc in the I'iisliTn St.itcc 
Agency, belongs to the (binga- 
banshi Rajputs I he emblem 
of the Stale is a Sankh and a 
('hakra 

Raja Satchidanaiida Tiibhu- 
ban Dtb dud on tlu iith 
Man h lot 0 and was suocede^l 
by his eldest son, 'Iiki\el 
IMbvasatikar umbT the 

name and title of Ha la i» 

Sndhal I>eb. who was granted 
a( IMi. on the ist lanuarv 
to to for ser\ues in couneitiou 
with the Wai Ha)a I> Sudhal 
Deb dud on the ist ]anuary Kiio 
and was succeeded liy tht i>re 
sent Killer Tlu adnnnistiation 

<»f the Stat’ Is maintained on etluunt linmand inwch has Udi 
done towards opmiing out the Slate by tlie lonsliiution ol gi od 
surfaci roads, and all rtmnd mn>iovem<nts in .igncnltuie ami 
Dairy l arming A iiumIi I rlaiiy has bein rerentlv started and also 
a Leper C linu 

Horn .’«ith Tebruary 1014 Ldniaied at the Hajkuniar ( ollege. 
liaipur SuCicededto the L«i/i on tsi fanuary nj^’o and assumed full 
ruling powers on the 17th Janiiar\ lojs Muivu'd in \jnil lots 
Maharajkimian J\oti Manjan Debi. iiul d.iiiKhter of Maharaja of 
Kalahandi State irea of the ^latr l.bSM «^«}iia re miles Revenue 
Ks T.H.Ti.dOO Population L.'iLOd? Addtess Deoi;aili 1* D . 
Via Hamra Station. It N, Railway 

RELATIVES 

Jliir Appaunt Tik\^ Ki I’K ahipta Oam.a Dioi, born on H ih Juiu Hl.t7 
iitother Hskvkimar I'katap (ianc.a Diu, boiii on the lOth 
\ugiist 1918, is being iducated at tin Pic.sulen* V l ollegi , ( aliutti 

PRIVATE STAFF 

r omptfollto of Ifou^ehold Mk N Phadhan 
Personal ^ssi<i1ant Mr. C M Pradhan 

STATE COlfNQL 

J*restdettt Kuler V tct-PrcMdent and Secretary Hai Hahauur 

A. K itosF, M B K Member Mr B K Kar. BA. B L 

ADMimSTRATlOiS. 

Chief MintAer Rai Bahaiiur A K Bosk. M B K 
btate J udge and Legal Rememlnancer Mr B K Kar, B \ 

Sadr S P O <S» Revenue Minister Mr B K ftoHiOAR, B A , 

Chief Medical Officer Dr K K ( iiaKRAVArty. M B 
S7a/<? Engineer • Mr N, S Iyer 
Forest Officer (Offg ) Mr T Pal. 

Superintendent of Police Mr N K. Sahoo. 

Director of Development : Mr Haro Prasad Deb. 


ft I. 
ft L 
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B ARAMBA* Raja Skmw Nakavan 
CXAIIMA BmSAt If AKtOBAJ MaIU* 
VAtiu. fUiAAnd KuUavCIlklof 
Baruaba Sutc. 

Btm : On tbe loth Jannary 1914- 
The Ruler b a Chandravaml Kibatriya 
and b a direct deaoeadant of Hatkbbon 
Rawat who loonded the State in tbe year 
1305 A,P. 

SuccanM to tkt Cadi ; On aoth Auamt 
191* on the dembe of hb father tbelatf 
lamented Rajah Bbwambbar Birbar 
Maoini Mahapatra and was foraully 
invMted whb faU ruling powers on it^ih 
January 1935. 

£ 4 ma$tmt‘ First at the Rajktmuir 
College, Raij(Nir, where be had a brilliant 
academic career Tbe Ruler was the be^t 
all-roand athlete in tbe CoUeae in hu 
time. 

Me passed the Chief's Colleges Diplonu 
examination in the year 1931 with great 
credit standii^ hist in hb CoUefc and 
obtained dbttoctloos in varioos smjectH 
Later on he studbd at the Ewing Cbrbtbn 
CaUege, AttababskL urbore he was the 
Captaia at the CoOega football elevcu 
He le e e l se d admbmtrathre traiaiag at 
Snmbalpar from 1933 to 1934. 

'a i?!® ^ dai^ter of Ute Raj-Kumar Payaaklhi 

Peb and grand'daughter of Sir Basudeb Sudhal kx ix , late Raj^ of Bamni. 

Htif Apparent JubraJ Shree Krishna Chandra Peb , bom on the I9U> April 1935 
Cemwef >~vfrM * 143 sq mileA Bopubtion 4li,MS ^ 

Annual iaoome Ks 1,00,000 

Wmarr ^umtiwi b Impaited hm throughout tbe SUte^ To enompnge the educatloo 
of^iginJ low ^ndioob ham been opened for thmoTw* b an Kngttih 

“‘A*/** munificent dcnatkma mmfo by late Rai Sahfo llllan 

BabM^bandto ^udhuri, leading merchants of the SUte 
M‘«rt^hnpam frm edncatkio. Stipemb are granted for higher 
studW and teduikal training ^M>ke iMoatrba, igieciaQy weaving saw foatand amooit^ 
riaw of people and the -Me b bunmis forte Maniabmdhi iji itf- wU^tevTa 

Catth rearing and agrkulturelfiSWmafo 
are no taxes in the State exo^ two t»o«ninai and forest 

pnrarALomaaB. 

Dtmm ; llANnAnoHAn Naik, Bagn.. BJL ^ 

Am#. Pm. Pauwt Raotohatm Mwu, BJL 

CktrfPoltee Komak Snnt Ramustaii IsAipjum Mamavam Dno. 

OOe* SmpeHiattMg : Pkaivikmum Patmaik, Eagt. 

Cfifof MnMoaipiW,* Dn. Sunumte Kiman Pax. 

FwwfOJter; JjIutiiAn SnsksasAM Paxw^ 

Sfoiit Omramr i l ^^y oer Bxgpu 

llmdifxter«if.. ^fcii i j Schaxir PA«Mf XnMwua Rash. BJI. 

PAfi, Bagn. 

Samtait 
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B HADARWA: ShkimaIit 
(Namdar) Thakorb 
Samkb Shrbb Natvbk> 
siNHji Ranjitsinhji, Ruler of 
Bhadmrwa. 

Botn : 19th November 1903. 

Stuc^edtd to the Godt : 36th 
Apfil 1935 And formally invested 
with f>owerB on 7th October 

1^35. 

Educated At Kajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Frnmly descent : The Ruling 
family belong to the Varela 
clan of Rajputs and trace their 
descent from the famous Karan 
Vaghela. the last Rajput King 
of Gujarat In the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century, they 
migrated and established them- 
selves at Jaspur. the capital 
of the State. During the penod 
of the Mahommedan and Maratha invasions the State preserved its 
complete independence. 

Capital Bhadarwa is situahMl on the banks of the River Main 
wrth its ancient temples and ramparts. 

Area : 37 Square Miles. There are several VVantas in the 
Baroda State. Populatum : 11,048 Souls. Revenue. Rs. 1,14.000 

Maeruige Reiatums ■ The Ruler married on 14U1 Deccinlver 1930. 
Siree Jijirajkunvarbasaheb of Rajpar (Kathiawar) The State is 
Goonected by marriage ties with Dhrangadhra, Sayla. Dhrol, Ahrajptir, 
etc. 

Pomars : The State enjovs full Civil powers and in Crimnul 
mattii^p to 7 years R. I. and fine up to Rs. to.ooo. The Ruler is a 
Repfppiibtive Member in the Chamb^ of Princes. 

Progress and reforms * The State is kryal to the British Govern- 
ment and is very progressive. Survey settlement has been introduced 
and the farmers are given n^ts over the lands Education is free 
thron^ioiit the Slate There is one middle school up to five standards, 
in the ciMtal. The capita! is supplied with elk:tricity and has 
water-works. The State maintains an adequate and efficient staff. 

Karbhari : Mr. Gauiishanker M. Kiatt, «.a . ll b , Advocate. 
Nye^adkish : Mr. J. M. Vachharajaai, High Court Pleader. 
Medical Officer : Mr. B. B. Patel, m b.b.s. 

Addrm : Bhadarwa (Gujarat States Agency), 
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J AMBUGHODA Rana 

SHRI RANJITStNHJl GaM- 
BHiRSiNHjj IS the present 
Ruler of Jambughud State, in 
the Gujerat States Agency. 

Bom : On 4th January 1892 
Stuceeded his father on 27th 
September 1917 and was install- 
ed on the Gadi on 2nd February 
1918 Lduc At the Rajkuraar 
College, Rajkot. 

The Rulers of the State belong 
to the Clan of Parmar Rajputs 
who once ruled over Malwa. 

The State first came into rela- 
tions with the British Govern- 
ment in 1826 A.D., and by a 
subsequent Treaty executed in 
the year 1839 A.D. the State 
came to lie ranked as a “ pro- 
tected State " under the aegis 
of the Bntish Government. At 


present the State is in dirt*ct political relations with the Government of 
India through the (lujerat States Agency The pn^sent Ruler is the foun- 
tain-head of all authority, judicial, executive and legislativ e He enjoy s 
plenary powers in civil and criminal matters and has powers of life 
and death over his subjects, except that sentences of death rt‘quire 
the confirmation of the Resident for the Gujerat States 

The Rana Saheb was the founder of the Mahikantha Kewa Kantha 


Cluefs' Association, and in that capaaty he presented the case of 104 
smaller States of these .^encics before the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Fmancial) at l^mbay in February 1932. He is a patron 
member of the All-lndia Kshttnya Mahasabha and the Cutch, Kathia- 


war and Gujerat Rajput Samaj, and also a member of the Willingdon 
Sports Qub. Bombay and Agency Gymkhana. Ctodhra 

The Rana Saheb is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aims in life. Punng his 
regime he has efic'cted several improvements in education, medical relief, 
aj^culture. communications, etc., with the result that the State is 


making good progress in all directions. A thorough overhauhng of the 
adiuimstrative machinery of the State, and the separation of the 
judiciary and executive as well 4^ the e^tniction of buildings for 
HospitaJs, Schools, library, TelenilialiifiHi^ Guest Houses, and imga- 
tion wells, tanks, etc., mark his pWpWve nik. The Rana Saheb 1$ a 
keen sportsman and has bagged and two tigers. He is also 

a keen social reformer. The Ruler^P|||pil^, devotion and helpfulness 
to the British Government are weU-lii|i|||^^’ During the Great War he 
sent several recruits and contributed lilS^ty to the several War Funds. 

Atom: 143 square miles. Po^rnUmon : 11.385 Souls. Rwenue 
Rs. 1,42,000. Heif-appwevU . MaharajlEumar Shri Digvijaysinhji, 
bom on 12th 4^0^ *9^^. w educated at Panchgani in the 

European Scl^ 
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J AMKHANDl; Ra;a 
Shrimaxt Shankarrao 
Appasabbb Patwar- 
DHAN, Raja Sahbb of Jam* ^ 
khandi. 

Bom : 1906 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated m the Rajarani 
College. Kolhapur, and then 
pnvatcly. 

Martitd in 1924 Shrimaiit 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Sabcb, ^ni<;ahebofJanikhand}, 
daughter of Madhavnm Muresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant ! 

Ainatya of Bavda | 

ffe$r : Shrimant Parashu- 

RAMRAO BHAUSAHBU.the Yuvraj I 

now in hia fourteenth year. 

Daughter ; Shnmant Indira 
Raje ^tas Taisaheb, now in her thirteenth year 

Area of State : 524 square miles Pobulatxon • 114,282, 

Revenue: Rs 10.06,715. Capital Town: Jamkhandi 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpun The present Ruler has been pleaMd to institute a 
separaili High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the adimnistration have been separated, lie has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people Elementary and secofi* 
dary education has all along been free in the State The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
providing for fifty free scholarships every yearin the Sir Farashurambbau 
College, Poona, so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late 
Captain Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President 
of ^ Shikshana Prasamk Mandaii. Poona. The hereditary title of 
" to^a was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of iiis late Blajesty's Silver Jubilee Medal. The 
Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 
Europe He attended the Coronation of Their M^c>sties King George 
VI and Queen Eluabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal 
The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last ten years. The State has pro* 
vided for free MedUcal Aid. 

Thwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhaowat. He is also the ex-ojffeio 
Prandent of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
Ccdlector and District Magistrate. 

NyayamaeUri: RaoSaheb B. B. Mahabal, B.A . LL.B. Heisalsothe 
High Court Judge. 

Private Secretary : ICr. M. B. Mabajah. B.A.. 1 X.B. 


. Mahabal, B.A . LL.B. He is also the 
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J ASDAN: Darbak Shr^ 

Ai.a Kkacmar, th« present 
Ruler of Jaadan. 

Born . on 4tb November 1905 
hducaUd at tho Uajktiniar 
College, Rajkot, and has passes! 
the Diploma oxaminatjon. 

Succeeded to the Cadi in June 
10 1<), and assumed the mins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

jasdaii iH the premier Katlii 
State and the Kulers art* 
S a k c t 1 y a Suryavanshi 
Kshatnyas, being descendants 
of Katlia, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maltara)a 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change ni tlio name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they arc one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Retr : Yuvraj Shrbe Suivrajxuiiar. bom 9th October 1930. 
Second Son : Rajkvmar Surer Pratapkumak. born 28th 
November 1937. 

Aeea of the State, 296 square miles including about 13 sejuare 
miles of non-junsdictional territory. 

Populedion : 36,632 including non-junsdictional territory. 
Revenue * (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospttid, etc., ta also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent hcntable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usury by 
special roles for settlement of money-lenders' claims. 

Village Panchayats have now been introduced m every village of 
the State wiUi a non<o(!tcial president. Villg^ Comniittees are also 
formed in the villages to settle petty dilutes of the villages as well 
as to deal with general everyday affairtJI ^ villages. Every adult 
resident of village has been given the right at such elections. 

STATS GOUNCnS} 

Peesidemt : ‘ 

Raj KUMAR Skrex Aura ^achar. 

Members : 



Mr. CUURLSIlANi^LAKSHMISaANKBR Baxsui* BJk,, 
Mr. Ramrao Tiijyi 11 11 ivo Kirtx, B.A. 
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J ATll: Lt Hkja Shrimant 

V^lJAYAStNlIRAO R AMR AO 
alias lUnASAHEii l)Ai i k, 

R 1 N , l<a|A of Jath Slate 
Born on 21st July 19(10 
Asanitd the Gadt on I2(h 
January 1929 

Family History Jath »s erne 
of thcancicnt Satata States. The 
Ruling? family is a hi>;h class 
Maratha and claims (les<rnt 
fmm Sat^-ajirao Ch ivaii I’atil of 
l>aflapur to whom a neshmukhi 
Watan was f^rantcfl by Ah Adil- 
shah, Kinp of Biiaptir in 107(1 
'Flic Jahafjirs of jath and 
Karaj;vj;i RaraRauas Were* con- 
ferred upon him by KinR 
Adilshaha of Bijapur m the 
year I6H0. 

The Raia SahH) was educated for some lime in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serioue UlneHS of his 
father the late lamonted Shnmant Ramrao Amntrao alias Aliasaheb 
Daflc. Tile Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal pow’ers over his 
State l>itrmg the short period of his nilc ho has evincetl keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a lu^ieal Board, etc 

Married • Shnmant Lilavali Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot m 1929. 

In 1932, he visited Rngland to attend the Third Round Table 
Confere^e on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all (bund sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
m Scouting 

Rec^tly he was promoted Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 

Cmpital: JATH Papuiaii(m : 91,099 

It is midway between Miraj and Hijapur and is in direct political 
relatkm with the Govemmesit of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Aras: 991 square mOes. 

Rmmme : Rs. 4.29,000. 

Daman : D N. Pradhan, Esqr., B.A , LL- B fOthdating). 
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K EONJHAR: Raja Shk. 
Balabhadra Naravan 
Bhubj Dbo, Ruling Chx ; 
of Keonjhar State (Eastern 
States Agency). 

Bom : On the 26th D« 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadt : On tl>- 
I2th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajkn 
mar College. Raipur. C. P 
Mamed : In June 192* , 
Rani Saheba Srimati Manoj 
Manjan Devi, daughter of tlx 
Raja & Ruling Chief ol 
Kbarsawan State. Eastern 
States Agency. 

Uexr : Tikayat Shri 

Nrusingha Naravan Bhukj Deo 

Brother : Chotarai Lakshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B A. 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,609 
Crosi Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415, 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan : Rai Bahadur Bhabadev Sarkar, B.A. 

OTHOI PRINCIPAL OmOSMS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. D.D.R., M.B.E. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief MMcal Officer (S- Jail Superintendent : 

Dr.G, C. Patnaik, M3.B.S. (ofig.) 
Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty» 

B.A.. B.L.. aD.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpw Sub-Division : Babu Kahh^charan Das, S.D.O. 
SupefinUndent of Police : Babu PraxUpIdia Kumar Banerjeb. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

DomeHio and Temple Manager : Babu Madhusudan Patnaik* 
Aide-de-Camp : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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K HAIRAGARH: Raja 

Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja Sahib of 
Khairagarh State. 

Bom • 9th November 1914. 

Succeeded to ike Gadt On 
the 22nd October 1918 on the 
demise of his father Raja Lai 
Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
I*owers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the loth December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, I'.astern 
States, Ranchi. Visited 
England and attended the Coro* 
nation of Their Imperial 
Majesties in May 1937. 

Educated At the Rajkumar j 
C/olk^c, Raipur, and the Mayo | 

CoXksgt, Ajuier. 

Mamed On the 28th May 

1934, the daughter of the late Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh ju Deo, 
C.I.E., of the Pertabgarh Estate (Oudh). 

Recreaiions • Shooting, Tennis. Cricket. 

Area oj the State 931 square miles 
Population * 157*400. 

Revenue . Ks. 5,96,000. 

The Raja Sahib takes keen interest in improving the condition 
of the subjects. Immediately after accession, he announced a remis 
Sion of Rs. 60,000 m rents to agriculturists in commemoration of this 
happy event. A new and uptO'date Hospital was constructed at 
Khairagarh at a cost of about Rs. 70.000 and named King George 
Silver jubilee Hospital. Compulsory labour (Benar) was aboUsht^. 
Prunary education is imparted free of charge in aU the State Schools. 
A Debt ConcihatioD Board has been established for the State and the 
results are expected to be beneficial to the indebted ryots. Agricultural 
aoj^-lndustnal Exhibitions have become regular features annually and 
the Agricultural Officer ampomted instructs the people regarding latest 
modes of cultivating lands profitably. 

pwfGiPAL omams. 

Demon : Rao Sahib U. G. Ghooi, b.a., li..b. 

Assistant Demon : Mr. B. B, Biswas, b.a., b.l. 

Prwate Secretary: Rana Sahib Kharag Jung Bahadur. 
Chief Staff Officer: Lairs. Rana Jhalak Jung Bahadur, 
(10th Btodras Battalion). 

Chief Medical Officer : Captain Brij Lac Sahj, i(.b.b.s., a.ijuo. 
SupermteMdent of PoHea : Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Kuah. 
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M IRAJ. (Jk.) A^bherban 

Shrimant Sir JMadhav 

RAO HaXIHAKRAO o/ta^ 
liABASAUBB PaTWASPUAN, K C 

K£ , the Kaja of Mtraj Junior 
State, IS tlie and son of Uu 
Shnniant Balasaheb Patwardhaii 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. Hr 
was selected by the Bontb.i\ 
Government for the chiefship <*| 
the Miraj junior State, and was 
adopted m December 1899, b\ 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb.themothei 
of the late Chief, l<axmanr.u> 
Aiinasahcb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 
Bom : In 1889 
EdwfUed : At the Rajkuiiiai 
College. Rajkot 

A$sumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the t7th of March 1909 

CmsU : Chitpawan Brahman. 

Montage : Mamed Shrimant Saubhagy avail Thakutaisaheb. daugli 
ter of the late Meherban Knshnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly 
Has three sons and throe daughters. 

Heif^Appmeni : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
aitas B alasa h eb, born m 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hanharrao ottos Dadasaheb, 
bom in 191 1 on 23rd May. 3rd son Kumar Krishnarao a/tas Appa- 
sabeb. born in 1916 on 9th May. 

ReceeatUm : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196^ square miles. 

Population : 40.686. . v 

Revenue : Ri. 3,68.515. ^ 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6.4 12-80 
to the British Government. 

(Milal Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from SangU). 

OJmol : Rao Bahadur V. v. Yargop, B A., IX-B , Diwan of the 
State, is the Raja Saheb's sole Ministar. 

Other paeticuton : The Raja Saheb received the Silver Coro- 
nation Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911 and was poade a K.C.I £ on 
a3Td June 1936. The heriditaiy tt^ of Raja was conferred upon 
him on 9th June 1938 

He is entitled to be lecMined by the Viceroy. 

11 m Miraj Jankr State has been plaoe^yp doect pojitkal lelatioiis 
with the Govanuneiit of India, with effW from tst Apdl 2933. 
The Resident of Kolhapur is also the Resident for Riis State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try Hs own snhjects 
as wMl as the subjects of oRier Statea for capita offences and can 
make its own k gbla taie. 
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P HALTAN : Major 

Raja Shrimaht MaijO- 
jiRAO Mudhojirao aiia^ 

Marasahrb Naik Nimbalkar, 

Maratha (Kshatnya). Raja of 
PliAltan,(Dcccan States Agency.) 

Pais of Snccession : 15th 
November 19x7 
Bom : 11th Septemlx^r 1S96 
Educated at ' Kolhapur and 
I Rajkot ; obtained Djploma of 

1 the Rajkumar College 

1 Married i 8 th Deccmlior 
1013, Shri*Abai!«ilicb. daughter 
' of Shrimant Kaja Shambhiisinh- 
I rao Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao. 

FJrfrt ClaKS Sardar of Malcgiion 
Bk , Distnet Poona Shrimant 
I S Laxmidcvi, Rani Sahib, was 
' born on 17th November 1901. 

' Heir • Shrimant Pratajwtnh alias Bapuaaheb Born : 13th July 1913 

I The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death, 

I It daUrs its origin from the Utter p.trt of the 13th century, and is 

I role .1 by the same Ruling Family from its foundation to the present 

day. The liouse of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in Maratha history 
and was related by several matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsalos to which Shivaji, the foumler of the Maratha Empire, 

I liolonged 

The hereditary title of '* I^ja ’* was conferred on the Ruler on the 
rst January 1936 He was awarded King George V and Queen Maiy 
Silver Jubilee Medal and King George VI Coronation Medal. 

1 Shnmant Raja Saheh is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 

I interest in the administration of the State The State im governed 

I a Constitution granted by the Raja Saheh in 1020 Shrimant Raja 

Sahrb IS a Repretentative Memner in the Chamber of Princes since 
1 1933 representing Akalkot, Awidh, Bhor, Jath, I’haltan and 

Surgana Group of States. 

Ar«a of State : 397 *q- miles. 

Population : 58.7^1 (t 93 t)- 

Revenue : Rs 6,89.000 (baaed on the average of the past five 
years), 

EXEcrarrE council. 

Rao Sabbb K. V. GooaOUt. B A . U..B , Dew.o. 

1 Hr. B. L. LncHiTB, M.A., U,.B., FioRiice Member. 




S ANDUR ; Raja Shri- 
MANT YeSHWARTRAO 
Hindukao Ghorpadc, 
Mamlakatmadar Ssmapathi. 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Bom 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
retns of Government in 1930 
Married : On a2nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk. Raj Rajendra 
Lieut.-Col Maloji, Narsingh 
RaoShitcde Deshmukh. Rustam* 
jung Bahadur of Gwalior. 

Heir Apparent : Shnmant 
Raje Murar Rao Ghorpade 
Yuvraj Maharaj. bom 7th 
December 1931. 

Second Son . Rajkumar 
Shnmant Raje Ranjit Singh 
Ghorpade, bom 16th 
February 1933. Daughter 
PrinceHs Shnmant Kaje Nirmala Devi Ghorpade, bom 8th February 
1934. Third Prince : Kajkumar Shnmant Raje Vijayasinh Ghorpade, 
bom 18th October 1937. 

Sandur is the dllly Mahratta State in South India. The 
ancestors of the Kdlir of Sandur distinguished themselves under 
Chatrapathi Shivaii Maharaj. the great Mahratta hero, and his family 
and for the useful services thus rendered to the House of Satara, 
the Jaghir of Gajendragad in the Bombay Presidency, with the title of 
'* Hindurao," was conferred on them. Raja Siddojt Rao Ghorpade, 
the founder of this Dynasty conquered Sandur and Kudatini m 
the early eighteenth century. Raja Siddojuao Ghorpade was also 
receiving tribute from the Poligar of Harpanidialh During the 
time of his son and successor, Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade, renowned 
in history as the famous “ Chief of Gooty,*' Sandur reached ^le 
a^th ol Its temtonal expansion and was a Power to be reckoned 



with among the various beUigereots for pohttcal supremacy in 
^uth India. Speaking of the extent of the territory and sway held 
by Raja Murar Rao Ghorpade. Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai the 
famous Historian of the Mahrattas, has observed thus : “ Stray notices 
of the Ghorpades in Kamatak are digMi^ in old papers here and 
there, and refer to such places as SdMi^ Savanur, Shira. 

Shnrangpatnam. Chittaldrug, Gutti. Soii|i|i^^unta3tal, Kafi^>pa. Tn- 
chinopmy and as far as Chennapatna (MawRa) and Pondicherry <»i the 
east coast. The career of Murar Rao appears to claim all this region as 
his legithnate hentage. acquired by the heroism and often by the Uood 
of the several members of the large Ghor|tfde Family. It was the 
great Shivaji who first traversed this large territory, and after him. 
it was the valour of the Ghoqiades that prevented m it the extin- 
ction ol the Maratha Power.** Sir Fhihps Gibbs wnting as recently 
as June 1938 has described the signal assistaiice render^ by Murar 
Rao to Lord Clive at the siege of Arcot thus ; “ It happened 
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that, on the flanks of Raja Saheb’a Army, a tribe of wUd 
Mahratta Horsemen, under a Qiief named Murar Rao. was watching 
the progress of the siege, with increasing admiration. CUve sent out 
messengers to him, and his Joy may be imagined when the Indian 
chieftain expressed his willingness to nnsheath his sword in aid of so 
gallant a captain. Alt that night Clive and hto men awaited a renewal 
of tlie assault, but when morning came, the Stoemy were ry) more to 
be seen, and the glittering array of the Mahratta tribSamell mov^ 
through the mist of dawn to do honour to the man who was to Im 
famous henceforth as Sabat jung." Orme, a contemporary !Briti|li 
Htstonan describes the Sandtir troops to ^ the best soldiers of 
native Indians at this time in Indi>sta»." In the Mysore Treaty V of 
178^ the Bntish have o!wer\’e<l thus: “The Company will reserve to 
themselves the hlierty of reinstating the Family of Murar Rao in the 
Country of Gwity," a promise which yet remains to be fulfilled. The 
Ruler of Sandur for the first time came into political relations with the 
British in 1817, and Munro des<'ritK’'d the Ruler of Sandur to be "a* 
much a Sovereign in his own valley as any Prince in India." The State 
has the status of a Treaty State by virtue of the Treaty of iBajr with 
the Hast India CVmipany regarding Kamgad cantonment juriMliction. 
The Ruler of Sandiii is one of the 146 important Ruling Chiefs who 
received the Sanads of Adoption in 1862. The Stale powesacs powers 
of life and death ami is unfettered in the exerclst? of its sovereignty. 
The State pays no tribute to the C rown aiul is fiee from all 
pecuniary demands 

The State has rich mineral wealth particularly manganese, iron 
and gold. 

The Ruler is the fountain head of all authority. Judicial, Executive 
and Legislative The Government of tlie State m conducted in the 
name of the Hu/ur through an Executive (>>uncil. A State Council 
has been constituted in 1031 with a predominant non-oflicial majority. 
It has the right to initiate Icgtslation. to move Resolutions and to ask 
questions. An independent Chief Court has lieen constituted under 
the Sandur Chief Court Act. 11 of 193-5 and arrangements have txjcn 
made with the Madras Government to lend the services of the District 
and Sessions Judge. BHlary, for appointment as the Nyayadhish of 
the Sandur Chief Court The Sandur (‘hicf Court can state catien to 
the Federal Court. A further step m coiwtitutional advance haa been 
taken by the Ruler in reviving the ancient bfxly kn(>wn an the I>arbar 
which 15 as old a« the State itself, and which is now charged with 
the governance of the State a» a second Chamber. By a Proclamation 
ijtoued in 1933, the Ruler has thrown open all temples, religious institu- 
tions. wells, schcKils and all government institutions to the Hanjans. 

EXECUTIVE CX)USCIL. 

PresuUtU : 

Shrimamt SardaR B. Y. Rajb Ghorpaok. 

Members : 

Mr. V Narasimha Rao. m.a.. {Political Secretary). 

Mr. G B. Deshmukh, {Hutw Secretary). 

Mr. A, B. PujfDE, (General Secretary to Government). 

State Adviser * 

Rajassvasakta R. Rawgarao, b.a , B.L , Retired Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Hyson. 
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WTto’s IM/ktg ttajaa mid CMtfk. 


T HA^IDEVU ; DAmB^m 
SmxK Amsawala. 
ilieiMwnt rul«r bekmgs 
to the JftitAni branch of Wala 
Kathia. 

Bom: 2Sth November. 1895. 
Edmatsd : at the Rajktimar 
CoUm. Rajkot. Succeeded to 
the Corfi on 12th May, 1922. 
Thanadevli ia ttw premW State 
of WaU Kathis. 

The Parbar Saheb exercises 
full civil and criminal jurisdK- 
tion over hit subjects. The 
administration of the State is 
conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Darbar Sahib. 
He IS easily accessible to all his 
subjects and gives a patieot hear* 
ing to those who seek redress 
from him. Thus he has won the 
goodwill, respect and gratitude 
of liis subjects. His charities and ho^italities deserve admiration. The 
state has a Silver Jubilee Memorial Ho^ital with two free war^ for 
indoor patients and a,, weU*equipped operation theatre and Post ft 
Telegraph Office. The State hM got in all 15 Sdiools. one Middle 
School, two Composite, cme Girl School, and xi Vernacular Schools 
I mparting free education throughout the State. One Pattani Scholarship 
is given to the highest deserving student in the Middle School. 

A Hesung House witli two storays has been newly built. There 
are also Ram Vilas for noteworthy guesa and Laxman Nivas Palsee. 
Municipal administration is carried on with the co<^)peration of the 
State snbjecttgiKl there is a free Library. Cultivators ate given 
occupancy rights and ownership over _propertks to other sub^e^ as 
well. The State has got its own Gir Forest, abode of Gir and 
Panthers. Club : Amar Vijaym Qttb> 

He**-Appeeeui : K. S. Ramwala. bom on 8th of March, 1920. 
at present receiving practical training in the State AdmiiiistratiQn. 
Se^md Son : K. S. Harsurwala bora on 6th October. 1931. 

Area of Ike State : iirj^ square tq||HL Populalum : 16,005 as 
per X931 census. Ammual Reoemue : RsT^SpOoo. 


AcHng Chief Kmhkmi : Mft. Jivauhai P. PewaiL 

Deputy Karhkari and Sm NyayaikUk : Mr. MANsnxittAL 
D. MaaTA, RA., LL.B. 

General Member : Merambhai P, Phadhal. 

Medical OJker : Mr. M. D. LaOdgani, M.B B.S. 

Nyttyadktsh : Hr. Trimbaklal C. Bueh. 

Superimleudeut of PoHee : Mr. BintihBftai 
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V ADAGAM: TMakok 

SURI VAKKATStKHJI of 
VAdagam (Sabar Kantha 
Agency) belongs to the Rehevar 
dan ol Rajputs of the Indra 
race. In the matter of succ<»- 
uon the State follows the nate 
of primogeniture. 

Bom on 17th November 1918. 

InttaUed on tks Gadt and 
,||nvc8ted with full powers on 
V 39th August 1938. 

EduenUd at the Scott Cdlege, 

Sadra, for 7 years and at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
for 3 years. After leaving the 
College, he was attached to 

office of the I\>Utical Agent. Sabar Kantha Agency for y moutlis iii 
order to receive experience m administrative and executive work. 
Thereafter he was invested with Magisterial powers in the llawuUii 
Thana. Thus be has all the eaj;ieneoce whicli a ruler should jhmmcss. 
The Tbakor Sabeb takes keen interest in the aflatrs of the State. 

Mmrttd on 12th May 1937 Kunvn Shn Mauharkuiivcrlu, 
thud danghter of Tbakor Shri Bharatsinhji of £ral in the ranch 
Mahals District. 

The Tbakor Shri has two brothers Narvarsinhji and Narendra* 
siahji aged 10 and 9 jman respectively. 

Apta of iAs StaU . a8 square milei. The Stale is comprised 
of 23 villa^ and is free from payment of any tribute. 

^Ji]^^ 0 opuiatum : 3 . 937 - 

f Rovenue : Approximately Rs. 35,000. 

The State has its c^iftal at Vadagam situated on the Tak)d> 
Itodaaa road on the Ahmedahnd Pmatij Railway. U is at a distance 
of 15 miles from Talod Railway Station. There are two well furnished 
insMionaes one for Enropeaiis and the other for Indians at Vadagam 
jnst on the Talod>Mo 4 asa rpad. There is a likelihood of havii^ a 
tnmk road from Ahm edabad to Delhi passing through Vadagam, and 
U this materialises the State may prosper to some extent. 

Addrm -* Vadpgaw* 
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V ADIA : Darbar Sbri 

SURAGWALA SaHEB, the 
prescRt Chief of Vadia 
State , Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 34. He belongs 
to the Viraiu Hranch of Katbis. 
The Kathis once dcmiinated the 
whole province of Katiiiawar 
and the province since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

A rea : 92 square miles 
Revenue : Rs 3 laklis. 

The Darbar Saheb was niarn* 
ed to A S Kunvarbaisaheb in 
1921 and has two sf»iv» and two 
daughters. The inle of primo- 
geniture governs the succession 
The heir- apparent Kumar Shn 
Kraslinakumar Saheb is aged 8 
and IS getting educational train> 
mg at the hands of an experi- 
enced and competent retired Kducational Officer of W I. S \gency. 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 

The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progressive anti 
benevolent ruler and he takes personal and keen interest m tin* 
administration of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance 
medical, social, economic, educational and {xilitical — are inaugurated 
by him. 

The Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 
free medical relief, Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 

The growth of industrial concerns are adding to the piospcnty of 
trade and commerce. Match-factory, the oil mill and ginning factoncs 
are among other industrial concerns. 

PRINCIPAL CMFFKERS. 

State Karbhart : Mr. Laxmicrand K. Mehta. B A , LL.B , 
Advocatb. 

Tuioir CompemioH 

to Heir-apparent : Rao Sahrb M. S. Dwivboi, M.A.. S.T.C.D. 
Hyaymdkish t Mr. Kusumrai J. Dew ah, B.A.. LL B, 

Chief Medical Officer: Ma. Krodidas J. Pahcboly, L.C.P.S. 
Haeur Secretary: Mr. Kathibhai R. Vank. 

Prieate Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Barek Manager S» 

THaenry Officer : Mr. Pak achand BaAWAjr Samgami. 
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W AV; Ranaji Shki 

H A R I S 1 N G I I . 
present Ruling 
Chief of Wav Slate in 
Banas Kant ha Agency 
under the Western India 
States Agency. 

Born : 19th SeptemlxT 
1889. 

Descended from t h e 
well-known Pirathiraj 
Chohaii Rajj)ut, late 
KmpcTor of Delhi. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadt : 9th June 1924. 

Heir- Apparent : Kajkumar Shri Takhatsingji, aged 
1 5 years. 

The State pays no tribute to the British (iovernment 
or to any other Indian State. 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which Kanaji Shri is the President 
and Mr. Mohanlal Jivanlal, Barrister-at-Law, Chief 
Karbhari, is Vice-President and other members are 
State Officers and subjects. 

Courts of the State : Hazur Court ; Sar Nyayadhish 
Court ; Rajprakarni Court ; Nyayadhish Court and 
Revenue Officer's Court. 

Police : The sanctioned strength of the regular 
State Police is 60 including Superintendent of Police. 

A qualified Chief Medical Officer is maintained in the 
State Hospital. Medical relief at the Hospital is 
afforded free. 

Education is also free throughout the State. 




Who*$* Who — Ifidian Nvbles. 



A M6I>. Sirdar N a wab Sir 
Naharsikgji Isuwar 
siNGji, MX A ,ist Class 
Sird^Ar of Gujarat ajid Thakort* 
Sahcb of Aiiiotl m the Distnct 
of Hroach in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 
Ascended the gadi on the 
yth May 1901. 

Marru'd to the daughters of 
the Thakor Sahebe of NejWAi 
and Virpur and the sister of 
the Tliakor Sahebof Kerwada 
Total annual revenue : 

Hs 1,53.54*- 

Area of holdings : 18,985 

acres 

Member of lioinbay Legisla- 
tive Council for 9 years, first 
elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
Gujarat and was also elected by the Malioinedan community to 
^^^"the Legislative Assembly of Dellu for four years from 1931. He 
went on tour in Europe in 1933, visiting Italy. Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland where he studied the problem of 
County Councils and Agriculture He was presented to His 
Majesty the late King-Emi>erorof Indiam August 1933. Honorary^ 
ist Class Magistrate for many years. President of the Broach 
District Local Board for some considerable time. 

Recognued as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected Pi^dent of AU-lndia Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing I^esident of that Body. 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st 
Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attracted a gathering of more 
than a lakh of people. He is also the President of the Gujarat 
Landholders' Association estaldished in 1938. 

In the order of precedence has tlw privilege of bmg the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat. Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach. S^x^nd among tlw Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat. Takes lively' interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic phUosoi^y. Has always stood lor Hindu* 
MutUm Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform. 

iThe distinguished title of Nawab ** was conferred in 1929 
by His Majesty the late IGng«£mperor in appreciation cd varijous 
pabhe services. His steadfast loyalty to the Thrane aU 4 deep 
revmence to His Majesty the King*Einpeior and impress 
are well*known. He was lmi|^ted in the Hew Vear, 1938. 



IVkft — Indian Nohlt$. X215 


B ELHA • Nawab Haji 
Mik Masub Alam Khau 
Bahadur, C,1 E , Nawah 
Saheb of IWha is the dirert 
descendant of the last UuUng 
Nawabof Surat from the niatet* 
j nal side. The Nawnh Saheb 

1 succeeded in 1015 his grand 

‘ mother Musamat Zta ubNissa 

1 I^dli Begum Snhiba, >%ho uas 

* grand daughter of the last 

Ruling Nawab of Surat, as 

the head <if the Senior Branch 
of the Nawab’s family, and 
as such, he is the re< ipicnt 
of a very sulistantinl |H»]iticnl 
and tcmtonal |H*nsion He 
inherited the private prtij»erty 
of the last Ruler of Surat 

He succeeded t<i the (iadi of 
Belha on 4 th J uly 1921. He has 
effected many improvements m 
the Eatate and devotes most of his time in ameliorating the condition 
of his 8iib)ect*, He takes keen interest in medical rtdief, and he has 
constructed a well equip^ied hospital <»n iiuMlern lines. He has built a 
beautiful Balace at lielha and restored the anciimt Juma Masjtd in 
,l|rdor to help hKal labour. His zeal for educational advancement 
|| notable. 

; ^ 

j L As the head of the Senior Branch of the Nawab of Surat hr takes 
a lively interest both in public and Government affairs. He is the 
' Vicc'l^esident of the SaK'ajanik Education Society, Surat. He is 
the Leader of the Mushm Croup in the Surat Municipality and 
President of the Boy Scout Movement. Through his efforts the 
Mushm Orphanage has come into existence and at his rocf^uest a 
(tamer Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Sir Ixislte Wilson, 
laid the foundation stone of the Oriihanago Building. In reci^nition 
of Ixis services both to the Bntish Government and the public he has 
been awarded by the King Emperor tlie title of the Companion 
of the Most Eminent Ch-der of the Indian Empire and aliKi the 
Silver jnbilec and Coronation Medals. He is a first class Sordar 
of the Deccan and Gujarat and is exempted from penRinal appearance 
in Civil Courts. 

i The Nawab Saheb has one son and three daughters. Hetr-nppamti : 
Nawabaada Meer Sultan Alam Khan Salieb tiahadur, married 
to Princess Saidabann, sister of His Highness the Ruler of Loham 
State. Daughters : Princess Shsbzadi Begum, married to PHnee 
ilohmad Sadk), son of His Highnaia the Ruler of Mangml State. 
Princess Husseni Jehan Begum. Princess I.a<lh liegum is betrothed 
to the Heir Appment of the Cldef of Kamandhla. 
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*Shn Madlu) Smgliji, K C I K , of h 


B HINAI . Raja Kalyan 
Singh of Bhinai 
Estate, Ajmer- Merw-ara, 
Rajputana 

Bom 2oth October 1013 

Ascended Tlie Gadi on <>tli 
Octol)er J017 and is the 19th 
successor of Bhmai Raj. 

Educated At the May(^ 
College. Ajmer , passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1931 , 
studied for Higher Diploma 
Examination for three years . 
received administrative ancl 
judicial tiaimng at Ajmer in 
1934. invested with 

jKiwers on 20th October 1934 

Married The 3rd daughter 
of the late Kao Raja Bahadur 
ir in 1932 Has two daughters 


Raja Sahel) takes keen interest m the administration of the 
Estate , has improved the administration on modem lines , E'leld 
survey of the whole Estate has been completed this year The Raja 
Saheb, as a measure of relief for his tenants, abolished last year about 
twenty cesses and remitted arrears of rupees 15,000 , has also stop- 
ped the system of Agotn (collection of revenue in advance) and 
Begar (forced labour) 


The Raja Saheb is the President of the Kshtnya Maha Sabha 
Rajputana. He visited England in 1937, to attend the Coronation of 
Their Majesties and made a continental tour as well 


The rulers of this family are Rathor Rajputs descending from Rao 
Jodba. the founder of the city of Jodhpur (Marwar) Karamsen, 
the grandson of Rao Maldeo (1581). was the founder of this family 
He came to Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated Madlia, the 
Chief of a band of Bhils, w'ho ravaged the country near Bhinai, slew 
him and dispersed his follow'ers E'or this service Bhinai and seven 
other Parganas were bestow'ed upon him in Jagir by Emperor Akbar 
Subsequently, the title of Raja was bestowed on Bhinai House in 1783 
by the then Ruler of Jodhpur, as a reward for raihtary service The 
head of this house is the premier Raja of the district 

Amnuai Retfenue • Over Rupees i.oojoo 

Area . 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Hockey. 
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B ODOKHEMIDI ; Sri 
BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachendra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 

Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 

I belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December iQog 
Educated. At the Rai 
pur College 

Succession ‘ He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December i()30. 

The estate is one of the largest in (lanjam comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Malialis The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 6j,ooo including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and chanties. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants have won for liim their love and affectionate regard. 

Address: Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganjam). 
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D AIJIIA, Seth Ram- 
KKiSHMA. bom 1893 . 
marrxed f oro Durgadevi , 
only child, a daughter Rama, 
mamcd to Seth Shanti Prasad 
Jain 

Seth Dalmia is of simple, 
austere habits and uses only 
the barest necessities of life 
A keen business instinct, a 
suave tongue, a vinle brain 
and candid manners have put 
him ill the forefront of Indian 
business pcjhtics Hia unfailing 
judgment of men and matters, 
his penetration into intricate 
business problems and unerring 
insight into trend of events 
make him master of every 
situation 

He leads a deeply religious life and his private chanties 
run into millions He has made munificent donations to the Benari^s 
Hindu University and the Vishwabharati The yearly income of a 
trust created by him is utilised m awarding scholarships to promis^g 
young men for scientific studies in foreign courM^I^^ ? , 

Seth Dalmia has to his credit a racteonc j ff 

He entered business in 1904 as an apprentice in tiihiflcim nl 
Messrs Chimanmm Motilal. Ikimliay, and started independent Wrk, 
while yet m teens. He soon made his mark as an astute and entcr- 
primng businessman and won a position for himself m the commercial 
circles of Calcutta and Bombay 

In 1929. he retired from busy hfc and settled down at Dinaporr 
in Bihar. He devoted his time, energy and rt»ources to philanthropic 
work and studied Hindu (diilosophy He became interested in sugar 
industry in 1931 and started within a few weeks two huge sugar lactones 
which rank among the largest of their kind in India In X934» ^ bought 
another xaoo ton sugar factory and in 1935 purchased the largest block 
of Bharat Insuranoe Co. Ltd shares and acquired its management He 
entered the cement industry in 1937 and erected factories in different 
parts of the country To the sugar factory at Dabnianagao’, he has 
added more units, a paper mill and a cement factoiy His ceknent 
factories at Dalmianagar and Karachi are the largest in India. 

Address ' Dalmianagar (Eiluu’). 
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G ewauda est\tk 

(C.l*) Na« AM MoMt>. 

Abdul Wahid i>M.i ol 
Horn . 3i!»t OcIoIxt iih*7 

Succrtfiled l*'alhcr Mulid 
iSainuddin in 191^. 

Martxtd ZuIhhIu Ik'guui uii 
3i8t March 1930. 

EducaUd * ErivaUdv. Kmms 
English, Urdu, iVtsian, Arabic. 

Hindi and Marathi 

The Nawah Saheh is one of 
the renowned I'idu of 

liulia and as sucti has piestded 
over several sfxio-jHH'lic imct- 
nigs in the leiitral ricA'inees 
tlie I'lesideiicy. the 

Eunjab and Iterar. He cuiiu 
{>4*8eti )Kxiu8 in Hindi and 
I’criuan also. 

PubhcaitoHs (r) (iuhstune Marefat, (i; MiMhaled<nh, (3) I 
Hu»iu)-Shair. (4) Murdu Khidmat, (5) Kamaldal, (ij) Selected Pocnm of ' 
Mawab Gan (an English translation l»y Mohd Zuhirut iJaque, 
Advixate. Gorakhpur), (7) Soraji Ka Khawl>. j 

Gewarda is tlic premier Muslim Estate in the C. 1 '. 'f he anceHtors 
of the Nawabcame to C, 1 *. from Kashmir during the reign of Alamgir H 
lender Maratha niters the Gewarda Chiefs were the hereditary leprc- 
sentativea of their Government in the Wairagarh Eargana and by 
virtue of their oihoe Ixscamc lords of Gewarda Ivstate. The first 
treaty between the Hntish Government and ttie Chiefs of Gewarda 
wasdrawm m 1,130 Fasli. C,aptaiii Crawford and Hahadur Khan signerj 
the said d<x:utnent on behalf of the Government and the Estate 
Guwarrla Chief agreed to render mihtary servicos to the Government 
when necessary, and to help the Government in maintammg peace and 
tranquillity in the Wairagarh Fargana by keeping an adequate 
police force. 

Ar^a 200 Square Mttes. Hetr Inamul Wahid. 

EMtves mmntatmd * Akhtar Ara (Sister- mdaw). Satnsamul 
Wahid ( 2 iid son). Aujum Ara (daughter), Hafizbihi (Mother.) 

Staff. Mm Shawkat Au (PrivaU Secretary): Mm Husaiw Alam 
{M emoier), 

Addesu: Gewarda House ma Brabampuri. C.lA 
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G OPAL SINGH, Capiaiv 
The Hon'ble Sardar, 
O B E., of Bhagowal 
{I*unjab) 

The Sardar traces his history 
to the days of Maharaja Ranjit 
Siugh “ The Lion of the Pun- 
jab." 

During the Mutiny of 1857-s 
Sardar Mihan Singh, great 
grandfather and General Gulah 
Singh, grandfather of Sardat 
Gopal Singh, helped the British 
in raising a Kisala of the Sikhs 
and Dogras, under the supcrvi 
Sion of Sir John l^wrence 
Sardar Gopal Singh’s father, 
the late Sardar Kichhpal Singli 
of Bhagowal, served as a Judi 
cial Officer and died in December 
1908 

Under the orders of the late Lord Roberts Sardar Gopal 
Singh was attached in October 1888 to the 7th Pnneess Royal Dragoon 
Guards, and was perhaps the first Indian who ever had the honour of 
being attached to a British Cavalry Regiment 

He spient over a year and half under Colonel he 

served side by side with Major General Sir W E PeytonSBillilanding 
the British Force in the Rhine Districts 

Sardar Gopal Singh obtained his commission m the nth Prmce 
of Wales Own Lancers (now iiBi K E O Lancers) under Colonel 
Ar^ur I^nsep, and scr\'ed in that Regiment until 1913, when he 
retired owing to severe illness. 

On the declaration of the Great War, Sardar Gopal Singh placed 
all his property and his persona] services at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. His contributions to the Pnnee of Walefi Relief, (now the 
Natimial Relief,) The Indian Imperial Rehcf. and other War Fund** 
ccmtinued from August 1914 until the day of the Armistice During 
the War he rejoined his old Regiment, served under his fnend Colonel 
(now General) Walter Norman, commanding the nth K £. 0 . Lancers 

He has the following record of active fidd service to his credit 
Hasaim Field Force. 1891 ; Chitral Relief Force, 1895 ; Tinh Expedi' 
tion, 1897 i The Waanstan Blockade. 1900-1 ; The Great War. 1916-17 

Sardar Gopal Smgh was nominated a Member of the pmefonn 
Punjab Legislative Council by the Government and was renominated 
after reforms as wdl. Former in xecogmtioii of his coni^cuous 
services during the War a Captaincy was conferred on him. 
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J AIJEE, Bhai (Sardar) 

Harchakd Sikgh of 
Patiala. 

Bom : 30th PoU 1948, 

Bikrami corresponding to 
1802 A.D. 

History : A scion of the 
'well-known family called the 
Jaijec" family, Bhai (Sardar) 

Harchand Singh Jaijce traces 
the history^ of this family to the 
time of Baba Alla Singh, the 
founder of the capital and state 
of Patiala. 

While Baba Alla Singh was 
fighting his battles and consoli- 
dating his victories with a view 
to controlling effwtively the 
territories concjucred and 
prosecuting his life mission of 
founding a state, the anci^tors 
of the Jaijce family were fighting 
I shoulder to shoulder with him Baba l,adha Singh of this family 
and his son Kamditta Singh participatcKl in many sin h battles. \^cn 
Baba Alla Singh wa.s bt*sicged in Stinain Fort, Ixith Baba I^dha Singh 
and Ramditta Singh nsk^ their lives in the face of overwhelming 
hostile forces and rescued him from the grip of the enemy. Once 
they all combined and conquered the entire territory. In appreciation 
of such brave and heroic deeds, the Maharaja of Patiala conferred 
the di.stinctjve title of Bhai on the faijee family - the descendants 
of Baba J^dha Singh To this day this title is much valued, in fact 
more valued than the title, Sardar, which is an epithet common to all 
Sikhs. In the reigns of Maharajas Karam Singh ami Narinder Singh, 
Sardar Btr Singh, the great grandfather of lihai Hart hand Singh 
Jaijee, was the Commandcr-m-rhief of Patiala forces. Later his son 
Sardar Kchar Singh was Chief Judicial Officer of Maharajas Narinder 
Singh and Mohinder Singh and Sardar Oulab Singh. Bhai Harchand 
Singh's father was the Excise Commi.ssicmcr of Maharaja Rajinder 
Smgh, grand-father of H. H. Mahara|adhiraj Yadvinder Singh, the 
present ruler of Patiala, who is ninth in succession to the founder of 
the state. Baba Alla Singh. 

Thus the two great families, the Ruling family of Patiala and the 
Jaijee family arc connected by ties of love, service and loyalty extending 
over a long time, and these exist to this very day. The recent marriage 
of H. H. Maharajadhinij Yadvinder Singh of Patiala and the daughter 
of Bhai Harchand Singh Jaijee is in consequence bailed as the cementing 
seal on the history of relations existing for generations. 

A great and noble personality, Hbai (Sardar) Harchand Singh 
J^jee £as rendered invaluable services to the cause of the natiim. 
llie Sardar is held in high esteem by all, Sikhs and other communities 
alike, and his alliance witii the Patiala State is looked upon by the 
public with great satisfaction and goodfrilL 

Address : P. O. Jakhal Mandi. N.W. Ry. _____ 
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J EHANGIRABAT): Ram Si* 
Mohammad Kjaz Kasitl 
Khan, K.C I.E., Kt . C S.I.. 
M L.A., TaJiiqdar o£ Jehangira- 
bad, Dt Barabanki, India 

Bom ■ 28th June 1886 . Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb 

Educated • Colvin Taluqdars* 
College and at home 

M«‘ml>or, IJ P Legislative 
Assembly since 1037 , Member, 
U P I>ej3fi'^lative Chimed since 
1921 , Menil>or, Central f-*egis- 
lative Assembly for one term , 
First Non-official Chairman of 
Ilistnct Board. Baral>anki for 
one full term , Honorary Magis- 
trate and Honorary MunsifT, 
Life Vicc-Patron ol Red Cross 
Society , Vice-President, Bntisb 
Indian Association.Oudh, India . 
Elected I^osident, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935) , 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University , 
Member of Court of Aligarh Muslim University , President of 
the Art and Craft School for 6 years , Member of the Advisory 
Board of Court of Wards for about 1 5 years , Member of the 
Managing Committer of the Lucknow Zoological Garden|^ Chairman 
of the B^rd of Bircctors of the IHonccr I.td , Lucknow , a Steward 
of the Race Course of Lucknow Awarded a Sanad for services in 
connection with War Ixians; has contributed generously to appeals 
for works of public or philanthro|MC interest the chief among which 
arc : To the TVince of Wales Memorial, Lucknow ; Sir Harcourt 
Butler Fechnologicai Institute, Cawnpore ; The Lucknow University : 
lauly Reading Child Welfare Fund ; Ahgarh Umversity for Mams 
Scholarship ; Endowed a Hospital at Jehangirabad ; O0ered reUef 
to the tenants of lus Estate involving a reduction tn rentals since 
1952 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib (Unani) CoU^;e, Lucknow ; 
To His late Majesty's Thanksgiving Fund ; Established Arabic School 
at Jehangirabad ; To Duflerin Hospital Fund ; To the Bdiar 
Earthquake RoUel Fund ; To His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee Fund 
(general) and made large remissions to his tenants , To the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Raja hereditary title, vii* F. D. Notification, dated zand June 
1897. 

: Tennis. Polo and Shooting. 

Addbms : P. O. Jehangirabad. District Baxaban 1 d« and Jidiaagf«*> 
bad Palace, Lucknow. U. P. India. Telephone : Lucknow Exemage 
37. Qttb ; United Se^ce Qnb. 
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K AKANJIA. Mk Hkh 
RMM Nacjrosji M f C 
(Upper Uou%>e), J U 
r C I S , IS a loatliiig business 
man and IhrcLtor of many 
Joint Slock ( om])anieH m 
}k>nihay, a piomim nt un niUi of 
the Municipal ( oqKuation and 
an Honorirv I*icsuicm> Mafc,is 
tratc LIctUd Mavor 
Mr Karaiijia h«u» \%oikcd for 
2 i >tan» eitlui .us Chairman 
SecieUry or licasurci of 
vaitovts rtlnf funds Vcntur> 

Uar loan Jk I o(hI Control 
( oinimttees, 1014 i«) Our 
Day I und A IVs)pkH I air nm 
when Uh Hu) a) Hi|>hnc>ss the 
I’nncu of N\ ales \ isiUd Iknnbay 
Uovernoi h Sind Hthcf I un<l 
. King Cjc*orgc \ Sihci 
Jululec & Memunai I unds, 

(>uetta & iJiliar rarlhquukt Htlnf bun Is ircasiiur iiospilal Main 
tenanci ( omnnttcc \ ue I’lcsidtiU St John Ainbulamo Assmh lation 
Mr Kuranjta is a great public workir C hat r in an (nominatcsci), 
j Versowa Heach ComniitttT, i<ii4 34 IruHtw* Hoint>ay Vori frust 

I Memlxr, Stiinding Cemmuttee etc , anil ( fmirmatn Wuikn A improve 

rnenta Cominitteis of Ikmibav Municifiui (or}HnutioM on whow* Iwhalf 
^ he 18 also on the Advisory (ximrmttee of Ch< Ji rbai VVaiJia HoHjdtuI 
for Cluldren During the communal nots fu did fiin l>eNt to reMtoro 
good ixdationn between the various communities Memlier Homily 
board of Inlm Censom , Advisory Oniimittcs; of tlu (j 1 H Hy 
and also B b A C I Hy a Hon vituU^r to Jail Managing 
Committee of the Western India Au|i>mobile AsHociation , ivause 
Advisory Committee . Hrosident, Iiidiau Meichants' Ciiamlier, 1931 , 
Society of Honorary iS-emdeocy Magistrates, 19)^ and Itailway 
l^asscogers & TraSic Relief Association , bilk Merchants' Assoc latton 
Mr Karanjia deals on a large scale in silk and general mt*rc handise 
and as a result of his first hand knowledge, has exposed smuggling in 
silk and other dutiable goods going on through land frontiers such as 
Siam-bumia, Baluchistan Sind, etc , and thus helped Uovmiment to 
secure additional revenue In regard to goods entering India through 
Kathiawar Port* he imnsted on a cordon being formi^ at Viramgam 
as a result of his coufcrence in 1927 with Sir H^il Blackett, the then 
Finance Member of tlie Govenunent of India He gave evidence 
before the Tanff Board's enquiries into the CotUm Textile, Gold 
Thread ft ‘Silk Industries, the Indian Railway Enquiry (Wedgwood 
Committee) and the Central ft Provincial Bankmg Enquiry Committeea 
Assessor. Kent Control Coimnittee, 191 4-19 

Mr Behram Kaonsiji Karanjia is a tecipient of the Kaiser-i-Bitid 
I Medal, the Govemor'Chmcral s ^rtihcato of Ment, King Geori^ V 
SUver julMlee Medal and King s Coronatiott Medal 
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K ERVADA : Rana Shrbb 
Mansinhji Bhasahsb. 
B.A , Barri»ter-at-Law, 
the present Thakor Saheb of 
Kcrvada. Bom on 10-3-1904 
Succeeded to the Gadt on 3-2- 
19^8 on the sudden demise of his 
father Sardar Bhasaheb Rai- 
sinfirhji, on 25-8-1937 

Educated at Raj ku mar College, 
Rajkot and later at Gujarat 
College. Ahmedaliad, wherefrom 
he graduated in 19^6 with first 
class marks in Moghul History 
and Shakesfx^are and also at the 
Agntultural College, Poona 
While at College he w-as the 
Tennis and l*in^)ng Champion, 
Captain of Footbidl, a good 
cricketerand an all-round athlete 
In 1920 he married Rani 
S^heba Uajrani who is the niece 
of the Nawab of Surat and who has received advanced education from 
an English convent school 

In 1928 he proceeded to lilngland and joined the Middle Temple 
in London , he studied I^w for three yean* and took a course m College 
of Estate management there , from there he vLsited Frajo^, Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland He was called to the Bar in January 1932. 
from the Middle Temple and on return joined the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay as Advocate (o s ) where he practised for two years 
In 1934 called back to Kervada by the late Thakor Saheb 

to help him to manage the Estate and last year he again visited England 
to attend Wic Coronation and f^ns International Exhibition and on his 
way back visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, l^estine and Egy#i. 

The Thakore Saheb takes interest in public affairs. He is President, 
of tlw Taluka Local Board, W^agra, Member, Distnct Local Board, Broach. 
Chairman, A V. Educattonal Fund, Wagra, Vice-President, Girasia 
Association, Life Member, Probation and Aftercare Association of 
Broach Sub-di vision. Chairman, Nurse Association, Wagra. Member, 
Executive and Finance Committee and Chairman, Games Committee 
of the Agricqltural, Cattle and Industrial Exhibition, Broach, and 
Chairman of little Taluka Development Association, Wagra, amd a 
Member. Broa^Talukdars Jubilee Fund Committee. 

Rana ShrS]iMan»nhji Bhasaheb is 33 years of age and is the I 
first anumg XhakcNrs and Talukdars of Gujarat to be a graduate, 
BaiTister*at«Law and to have vmted so many foreign countries. This * 
experience should stand him in good stead in taking up tike cause | 
of tiie Thakmns and Talukdars of Gujarat, a subject so dear to the ; 
heart of his deceasedrfather. ! 

Address : Kervada, via Broach. 
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K ishun Peksh ad — 

Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- 
RAJA Bahadur, 

Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 

G C.I.E., FIereditary Pesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 

Born : 28th January, 1864 
Is a direct descendant of 
Maharaja Chandoolal, the 
first Hyderabad Statesman, to 
realise the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign , 
the Nizam, and the British | 

Power and who laid down a 
tradition for charity and 

philanthropy in the family. Maliaraja Sir Kishun Pemhad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam's College and then privately in F^rsiaii 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Su&m. Under 
the nom -de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and m I^rsian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also wntten many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, {mrticulajrly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbax. Maluiraja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the bouse and treats Hindus and 
Mahomedans with equality and without prejudice/ 

Heir: Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Bom : 17th Blay 1914. 

Area of the Jagtr : 490 square miles. 

Popylahon : 125,691. 

'The Jagir consists of 8 Talucjas with 196 villages and has 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil justice. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gukdb Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Jttdge« 
Mr. Syed Alumbardar is the Special Officer and Private 
Secretary. 
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K K ISHN AMACHARI A R, 

Raja Bahadur G., B.A , 
B.L.. t>ewaii Bahadur 
(1918) , Raja liahadur (1925) - 
Retired President of H E H 
the Nizam's Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras, and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formedy Member, 
Legwlatsve Assembly 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 , 
pructiMxl as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 19*3 Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at the 
Residency in 1904 Wasnomt 
nated noQ'Offictal member of the 
Hyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 
(A years) ; appointed Advocafte-Genenil, then Secretary to Gov- 
eniment, Legislative Dejiartmcnt. Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam's 
Government aud President, Judicial Committee, in 1913 Shortly after, 
be along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness m the course of which the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions wis strongly urge<l 
and eventually intro luced. On his recommendation the Legislative 
Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of elected non-offictal 
members from the mofussii but final orders were post(X>ned pending 
ooosideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him and stdl pend* 
ing decision. Was the joint autlior along with the late Hormutiee 
and Sir Ah Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working Represented Hydeimbad 
ip the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Pnnees, 1918. Was Presfdent 
of the Hyderabad Factory Comnusston. Ketii^ in 1924. KoMsd 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and took a prominent part in the 
support of orthodox views ; was tiie leader of the Centre Party ; and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons 
of health and religion go to England He took keen interest in Agricultitial 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 19^ Was 
recently elects felJbw of the Royal Society of Arts. England. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recentljEiiicquiTed a valuable Jagir m South India reported to 
contain inexhaustime quantities of the purest Magnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines and 
owing to the paucity of information in India has sent his son to 
England to coUect data to start a large scale industry. AnRngninents 
are well under way an<| it is expected that the industry whukl be in 
full working order next Automn, Address: Hydmabnd House, 
Srirangum ; Osmania Royal Avenue. Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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K UREISH Y: RAFitrsiiAN 

Iftikharul Mulk, Kuan 

n ^ t _ T t * . • 


Bahadur, Lt.-Coi . Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M A . LL B . 

Minister for Law and Justice, 

Bahawalpiir Government ; l>elon|u;s 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia. Though hailing 
originaliy from the Meerut District, 
his ancestors had long settlwl in 
the State before he was liom at 
Bahawatpur in 1900. He receivctl 
his early education in the State, 
and, later on, joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his M A . M..B in 192^ From 
his earliest childhood ho cxhibib'd 
traits which gave promise* of his 

future achievt ments 

His personal magnetism ma<i< itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, wliero he won the golden opimoiw of his colleagues as well os 
the ruler under whom ho served, He began his career in 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide-dc-Camp Hut, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent liad m him the makings of a capable 
administrator Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary But this was only a sb'pping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Private 
twft Mihtary Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolms 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister-in- Waiting. In 1932 he paid a visit to TCngland and 
other Western countries in company with flis Highness the Nawab 
Rulor Bahadur — a visit which be rejjcated again m 1935 and in t 93 o« 
The beautiful volume in which he has chronic led the impressions of nui 



The beautiful volume in which he has chronic led the impressKins nui 
first itinerary is an c^quent testimony of his great powers of observat^ 
AfiA expression. He has also been to the Near East and performed the 
holy pitwnmage. Recently, his services to the State were recogiused 
by the Gcrv«mmoiit by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 
is the first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely iuyasti 
Visier in the State. He is also the recipient of many dccoraticms and 
distinctions from the State, and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
Univenity. Atorh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur's 
rttMresetttative m the Senate of the Punjab University. 

Poring the 9 years of his incumbency he has introduced mwy 
useful administrative reforms in the departments ui^er his contj^ 
parflculady the MunicipaUtke, and the Oiurt of ^ 

oomuletsly reorganised. It is due mainly to his cffOTts that 
ChitfCc^of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Statu.s of I 
Jtnii a vmy capaWe and cAcieot administrator, having won tjwhiraiM 
praise ruler and the ruled Iw 

mid Itftn sympathy with the people of the State. He is immenssiy 
iuygif^W aJI cUfses of His Hi^piness's sul^ects. 
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K UTWARA : Raja 
Syed Sajid Hussain, 
M A. (Edm), M L.A. of 
Kutwara. 

Born : 1910 

Educated * La Martimere 
College and Edinburgh 
University 

Mamed * 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. I M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V. 

History Kutwara Raj was 
established by Rajas— Gopal 
Singh and Saroop Singh about 200 B C. Deobunder and 
Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China. In 1488 Raja Mull em braces! Islam. In 
1680, Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe. but some 
of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat Khan m 1779 The 
male line of the 84th. Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
l^ecame extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yaman Their son was the grand -fatheniof 
the present Raja Well-read and widely travelled, the present 
Itaja of Kutwara is very popular. He is deeply interested in 
philoeophy and fine arts and is himself a poi*t in Urdu. 

Recreatiens : Motoring, Riding. 

RftvaU Secretary : L. S. Harooray, b.a. 

Address : Kutwara Raj ( Oudh) and Ka»arbagh, 
XjodkxMom^ 





m UQAT HYAX 


IC«8w« PtinM MimttBff, 
it Hw tldttt itmrivis^ 
too o| lote Hon*bto Ntwmo 
MohianiBtd Hyat Khto, C.SX» 
o{ Wahia tlM ilttock XHttriot, 

Pin^ab* 

m entorod tho Punjab 
Govwmnflot Servko in 1909 
at a Di|mty SuporintendMt 
of Poike and reotived onutoaUy 
aar^ promotioo to tht ImparirU 
PtiMa where be bebl tevaral ini' 
portant afipoiiitmeati with con- 
tp i cn oiit tncqett. Hit tervicet 
watt laoogniaad by tfaa giant 
ol the Xbig't Po^ MedJ and 
the titka of Khmi fiabadnr 
and K.B.E.. at abo a grant 
of land from Government. 

Daring the viait of Bo|^ 

the Prinoa ol Walet to I^ahore. he wat put in charge of the 
■pecial anangamentt. Hit aervioat in thia coonmon rocaiim tpadal 
oommeodation fmm Hit Royal Highnaat the Prince ol Walet (now 
Dake of Windaor) and Hit B nc tl lt n c y the Viceroy. 

In 1933 hit aanricat ware lent to Hit Hij^mett the Mahataja of 
Patiala at noma Saoratary b«t Hit Kkhnett toon railed hit itatna to 
toat of Hoaae liinittor and intend nndm hia control tome of the igoaf 
impodrtaat departamatt of the State. Zt wtt at Home Minietor ^hat 
Sfar liaqatdlihngnithed Kimtaif at an oIBctr of high adminittfativa 
a a pab ia tim. Ha gava oflact to a oonaidefahle nnmbar of meaMigi 
which have aliandy had* or are Uktly to have In future, far-taachtog 
raanlta in improviiq; the condition of agricoltnte and indiittry to tho 
Slate. In ipaS hit tervicet wem mcognlted by the Government bythe 
pant of toe h^h HHe cl Kawab whkh it now a rare d totinoti ofii 
Ihiftof tot Danionaie Enquiry, H wat Ktwab Shr Liaqat H|to 
who waa rmpnoiilito lor tht conduct of tht Patiala Stato eaaa and 
nmy mtri to fio n a aecvioti rendtiad by him to toat c o imactkw wma 
patola%ftG^aidtwHtolatoHjiil^. Mdm oOw fowiu%al a 
nmamial diacactor Sir Itoqat watmtmdtd to tot pedton to Mna 


pmamial diacactor Sir Itoqat wat dtvatod to tot podtm to ftuto 
■ i iiriotf Ar%A mhf§m toe atuaaol tot o ffffW to tht Statn 


oltoo Stoto, have 
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M AHMUDABAD Estate : 
Muhammad Amir Ahmad 
Khan, Raja OF Mahmuda* 
BAD (Oudh), 13 the saon of a 
very noble family, distinguished 
in ^ penods of Indian History 
for piety, position and power, 
since his ancestor Qazi Nasrullah 
Qazi-ul-quzat, Grand Qari of 
Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahbuddin 
Ghon He traces his descent 
direct to Mohammad son of 
Qasim of Sindh, son of Moham- 
mad, son of Caliph Abu Baker. 

Mahraudabad is a premier 
Muslim Estate in British India 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it 
and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 

pieces of jewellery which form 

heirlooms 

Estate The estate comprises of over 300 villages m Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Khen and Lucknow districts 

Bom 5th November 1914. Educaisd ' In La Martmiere College. 
Lucknow and under distinguished European and Indian tutors. 

Married In 1927 the Ham Saheba of Bilehra a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad. both hold hereditary titles of Raja and Ram 
in their own rights . has two daughters who are receiving liberal educa- 
tion. Brother Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan 
Succeeded His father the late Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Au Mohammad Khan, K C.S.I., K.C I.E.. in May 1931 ; was formally 
initalled on tlie Gadi of hia lUustnous ancestors on 4th Jan. 1936. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near East, 
and has a personality of all India reputation. In general outlook he is 
very hberal. He is a scholar of English, Persian and Urdu. He is 
deeply interested in History, Politics and Natural History, and also m 
educational and soaal reforms. Many large educational, medical, 
social and chan table institutions owe their existence to his and his 
father's and grandfather's munificent gifts. He is a recognised and 
trusted leader of Mushms in India The Moshm League was organised 
on democratic lines under his guidamce in Lucknow in 1937. and he is 
one of Its main supporten. Twice elected President of All-India Shia 
Conference. Treasurer. AU-India Muslim Lea^e : and AU-lndia Shia 
Conf^nce, Member. Executive Council. Afi-lndia Muslim League. 
He 18 President, AU-India Conference for the Preservation of wild 
Life and Association for the Preservation of Game in U.P.. and belongs 
to many notable foreign Soaeties. His entire estate is a sanctna^ 
where no wild life is destroyed unless some of it becomes harmful to 
tenants. Recreation * Ridmg. Swimming, Fencing. G<df and Photo- 
graphy. Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow and Kila Mahmudabad, 
Sitapur. 
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M uhammad musa sau 

Son of Late Hajee Ebra- 
htm Sait , bom in 1884 at 
Bangalore, educated at Madras 
Christian College, is a Cutchee 
MemonMushm, has taken Muslim 
Lawof mhentance by declaration, 
leader of the Muslim Community 
of South India, Philanthropist, and 
a benevolent supporter of various 
charitable institutions, a promi- 
nent figure in Madras commercial 
arcies and pubhc movements 

A leading merchant and big 
landlord Started business 30 
years ago. City representative for 
the Imperial Tobacco Company 
of India Limited for its Products 

Member, Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Its executive committee since its inception mio . was its Secretary 
from 1920 to 1926 , was Councillor. Corporation of Madras, from 
1920 to 1929 and Trustee, Madras Port Trust from 1922 to 1923 
representing the Southern Indian Chamlier of Commerce . was M.L C 
in the 2nd Madras Le^lative Council from 1923 — 192O representing 
the Madras City Muslim Constituency , was associated with the 
United Nationalist Party , member of standing committee (Finance) , 
one of the founders of the Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association 
and was its Hon. Secretary , was appointed s^iecial Constable when 
there was looting in Madras in 1918. is a Freemason and belongs to 
Lodge " John Miller " : is Member. Cosmopolitan Club and S, I. A. 
Association ; was a Member and Director of the Egmore Benefit 
Society lamited , was Trustee Ameerunnisa Begum's Mosque 
endowment. 

Is a member of tbs Madras Educational Council (nominated 
by Government) Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society . 1 

(a committee member also) Depressed Classes Mission Society , Pasteur \ 
Institute, Coonoor ; All-India Mushm League , Mahoraedan 
Educational Conference, Aligarh (for Life) , Anjuman-e-Mufid-e-Ahlai 
Islam, Madras ; a Trustee of the Victoria Public Hall , President of 
the Anjuman-e-Khair Khae Gurba, Madras , Mahomedan Educational 
Ass<^tion of Southern India , Mahomedan Female Aid Charity 
Fund ; MnsUm Orphanage, Bladras ,* !VIadras United Club , V M. C. A. ; 
Hemorary Presidency Bla^trate and Noo-offiaal Vuiitor to the Madras 
Penitentiaiy, Lawly Insntnte, Ootacamund. 

Appointed Sheriff of Madras for 1939- 

Address : I2» Graemes Road, Cathedral Post. Madras and a/53, 
Bonder Street. Madras. 
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N ANPARA Estate : Raja 
Sybd Mohammad Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja of. Born m the year 
1904 Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars' College, Lucknow 
His father Kaja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq All Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books Hu late 
mother Ram Mohammad Sarfraa 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Khen, Oudh, 
was well-known for her ^cient 
management of the Estate, 
and acta of benevolence. 

Dunng the Great War, Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a suMtantial donation as 
well as the Kmt; George’s Medical College and the I^rince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gartlcns at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan possesses m him the 
literary qualities of hu learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has adde^ the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the Near East 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan for hu financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan u a sportsman in the real 
tense of the word He is fond of shikar and u a good shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims He is a member of all the leading clubs 
such as Bagatella Polo Club m Pans, Royal Automobile Club and 
Indian G>’mkhnQa Club in London and Willmgdon Sports Gub in 
Bombay and Imperial Gymkhana and Chelmsford Clubs in New' Delhi 
He is also a member of the U P Legislative Assembly and President 
of the U. P Cricket Assoaation and a patron of the U P Aero Club 
Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate m the year 1911 — ^thiu bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under hu sway Hence he u generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate m the province of Oudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K C S.I.. maternal grandfather of the present Raja can well be styled 
a most generous and towering personahty The title ol Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab Shuja-ud-Danla, King of 
Oudh. and recognised by the Goventment as hereditary. 

R§vmt$ : 5 lakhs 
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N AWAB Ganj Auabad 

Estate . Sardar Nawa- 
ztSH Au Khan Quilbash 
of : belongs to a noble family 
of the l^njab distinguished 
for religious, mihtary and 
administrative services. 

Bom ' 1901. 

Educ, * At Central Model 
School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore Took hLS B A 
Hons Degree of the Punjab 
Umversity in 1923. While at 
College he was a good Cricket 
player and a debater. 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qinlbash. 

Succeeded his uncle Khan 
Bahadur Nawab Mohammad 
Ah Khan, C.S I on the 2nd 
February 1933. 

Mamed in 1936 the daughter 

of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Mohammad Sadiq AU Khan, a premier Chief of 
Oudh and has one daughter. 

The Sardar has travelled widely in the Near and Middle Ea.st and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well. He has 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History He is 
deeply interested to education, social reforms, politics and estate man- 
agement. He IS a whole time worker and never tires of perfornting any 
arduous task. Simple hving and high thinking is his ‘ Motto ' 

He IS an Hony. Bench Magistrate at Bahraich. a non -official j^i si tor 
of Jails, Director of the Central Exchange Bank Ltd., of Lahore, Trustee 
of Maharaj Singh High School of Bahraich. He is in charge 01 Mubai^ 
ram Dul-Dul Procession of Lahore and other ecclesiastical activities and 
IS an Hony. General Secretary of Madraaatul Waizcen of Lucknow, the 
biggest and only central institution of the Immamia sect in India. 
Hobbies Gardening and Reading. * 

Recreation . Tennis and Shooting 

History • The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazi^ 
Ah Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali Khan and traces the history of 
the family to the days of Nadir Shah when one of his ancestors was 
Governor of Kandahar. In 1839 Nawab Ah Ra» Khan J 

fnend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Sow 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalry which was later on cmbodiaa 
in the well-known Hodson’s Horse, for whwh he was award ed w 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Ahabad Estate, Oudh. 

147 villages. A penstoo was also granted to him which was wear 
replaced &y a grant of profierty known as Rakh Kbamba. 

Address, Nawabgaaj Ahabad. Bahraich. Oudh and 97. 

Road. Lahore. 
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N awab Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- | 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only j 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one || 
of the three great Paigah jj 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom in } 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the j| 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area . 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue i 
amounts to Rs 22 lakhs. | 
He carries on the adminis- ' 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Mom -ud -Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his j 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud -Dowla Bahadur's present main j 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of I 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Di^can) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started eight years ago as a result of 
his munihcence, attracts to H^^deiabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad. Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. ^ 

Bom : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 
i Revenue : Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

I Administration is divided into several departments on 

modem hnes, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kmgdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fall of 
the kmgdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministcm, 
who are as follows: — 

(i) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah KhuU 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Muninil-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, ^ Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II., 

I (9) the present Salar Jung. 

I Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWAB Tilawat Juno 
Bahadur, Sahibzada 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). ’ 

Bom m 1879. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grandfather being 
the second son of Nizam 111 of , 
Hyderabad. Those who come , 
m contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
tenstics of his Turkoman 
lineage The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headquarters. Commander and 
Pay Master of the household and Body Guard Troops of H.E.H. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the L^islative Council of the 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwards a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarhkhas. He was Cabinet Munster in charge | 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department , Secretary 1 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarhkhas . Member of the Executive Council | 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture portfohos. He has |! 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharsha 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras | 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the j 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1954 which made ^ 
it possible for the Nizam’s Government to acquire and take over the i 
control of the Railway in 1930. P 

Tliough not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the P 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still serves as a 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the admims* 
tration of the Crown lands and the hoosdiold departments of the >1 
Ruler. f 

Sahibzada Mir Akbar Ali Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was 
bom in 1909* He graduated from the Madras University and was 
awarded a special European Scholarslw by the Gracions Command 
of H.E.H. the Nizam. He joined Irimty College and returned 
to Hyderabad with the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambrige || 
University. 

Address : The City, Hyderabad. Dn. j| 
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N awab MomuDDiN Ya> Juho Baxa* 

DUK Sru> Mobxudoim Au Kmam, 

B A (CAOiUb.), Icnown popukurtj 
AS **Httnfew Sahib,'* and amoog the 
Hindus parttcolarlv as Govindacbary, 
was born in ZS64 In Hyderabad'Deocan. 

Is a descendant on his father's side of 
Nawab Raii Ali Khan (a Farooki by birth), 

Ruler of Khandesh and Nawab Na)e^ 

Khan, Salar Jung of Delhi, on hU mother's 
tide of the Nawabt of Poona and lippn 
Sultan 

EimcaUd ' At the Aligarh CoUege and 
Trinity CoUege, Cambri^ Passed Hia^ 
tocT Tripos in xSpa iWtng hia stay 
in England be was verv popular there 
He bad the honour of being presented to 
the late Quern Victoria and then Prince 
of Wales and later King Edward Vtl by 
the then Secretary of State for India, 

Lord Cross He was invited to all the 

i ubiiee Celebrations of 1867, end the 
ord Mayor's Banquet and to the Garden 
party glveo by Lord Salisbury at 
Hatefield in uxmeotion with that 
Jubilee He was one of the represen 

tatfves of the Cambridge students at the Tricentenary Celebration of the Dublin 
Unlversitr in 1893 and attended among nuoy functions the garden party given at the CasUe 
by Lord Zetland, the then Viceroy of the United Ireland, and sUiynt with Lord Rosm at bis 
country bouse, Bin CasUe, where he met many distinguished personages of the World who 
had Qome to ta)te part in the Celebrations He is the* happy pmsetiior of many tokens of 
remembrance from distinguiahed statesmen end sebotars otisngland mochas LordCurcoo, 
Ste John Lubb(^, ProfcMon, Max-MuUer, A Wrigbt and T R beelev 


httrr% 4 d In z886, the ooiy daughter of Nawab Naalm Jung Behadur, and after bb return 
from Rngland made anot^ Nekah He has one daughter from the former, who is 
maniad, and one too from the latter, who is a young man of good promise, and is at 
preeant a Customs SupenoteadanU 

He was appointed on bis return to Hrderabad from Aligarh as Hon 
Attache at the Residency and served Mr Cwderv and C«>l the then KesideoU 

at Hyderabad, in turn till be left (or England to <omptetc bis education there 
On hb return fixm England he was oflerod a Comxmii>io<» in the Berars but he pre- 
ferred to serve the country of his birth ami its Kuter, like bin ancestors, and Joined 
the servioe of H E H the Nisam’s Govemmrol R‘>«i from Division Ofihear. to the posts 
of Collector, Divuion, Famioe and Customs CommuMUoocr, and hoally retired as Director 
General of Revenue, Telangana Districts by the end of 19x7 on the highest possible peutkm 
■jiiw»*in«Mw4 by H E H the Noam in appreciation of the services rcndernl to the Government 
After retfraoMat H E H The Niaam of Hyderabad and Borar very graciously later appomt^ 
him again, %st as Military Secretary and uter aa a oompankiii to the Heir Appyent, but be 
raspectfally begged ot him to be eacused, simply because the Nawab del ^t l«e 
the deservtag yoaoter men of the <**1^"** of improvuig their positioa, lue Nawab Saheb 
IsatESrtedlieS^S^oSrS S G^Snmentr^niy the^blic alio as a succesMut 
Administrator A great eportasaan. be has nskel bis own life scrveral ttmes to 
rescue many peofrfe from the dutches of wounded and enraged tigers by shooting tb«& face 
to face oo fotft 

The Nawab ts greatly attached, like hu anceslori, Nawab Na;«b Jttit f 

and Nawab Atam AH Khan of Hyderabad to the BritaJi During the war to ofM 
his and his son's services He helped to the utmost the twdti^ Bntiih Oto 
by the tbe Patbbani District of which to was ^,tbeo 

CoOecterto W tbe Britkh Army, foe which to received the thanks of the Resident, 
tte Recmi^ Ofiesr and also reeved a certificate of Indian War Loan, 1917 
Govenunent^ ladu He subscobed lUierafly to the War Loan tbe interest on which to 
hMwrfivt over to tbe Committee look^ after wonoded laduo sofdien 
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Maharaja Damodar Sekhar, 


P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 
Sri Sri Kalyani 
Prosad Singha Deo, 
Proprietor. 

Born 1 6th March 1899. 
Married : The only 

daughter of the Taluqdar of 
Antu, in Protapgarh District. 

Succeeded On the 29th 
September 1038, his father 
the late Raja Jyoti Prosad 
Singha Deo ^hadur. 

Heir-apparent : Sn Sn 

Sankan ^osad Singha Deo 
(Eldest son) 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India Founded 
as early as 81 A.D. by 
direct descendant of Bikro- 


maditya, who came from Dhar in Central India. The Raj was 
an independent state, and first paid a tribute to Mahomedan 
rulers in 1632-33 and even during the Bntish period it was 
semi-independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793. 
Vanous minor pnnapahties, now large Estates, used to be under 
Its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. 

Area ' nearly 3,000 square miles composing extensive 
properties — including valuable mmes — in Manbhum, Burdwan. 
Ranchi, Bankura, C^ssa, Calcutta and Benares. 

At one period of history the home of the family, until recently 
a ruhng family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The 

f resent seat is Kashipur (Manbhum) and the palace is one of the 
nest buildings in Bihar Succession is by primogeniture. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive chantable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative afiairs, pubhc works and m the development 
of his vast estate. He tsdces personal interest m the welfiue of 
his tenants, particularly in the matter of education. 

Manager : Mr. Pannalal Bose, M.A.. (District and Sessions 
Judge Relared). 

Private Secretary : Mr. Subodh Kumar Mitra, M.Sc., B.I*. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pATBi Narayaka Deo, M.L.C., 

Msharaja of Parlakimodi. 

Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province The Maharaia Sabeb 
IS the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
615 square miles: and of 
Goudugiiranti and Boranta. 
viUages in Budarsingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
daporam, m Chicacole and the 
Delang. Balarampnr and Budha- 
kera l^tates in Onssa, making 
a total of 83 sq, miles. 

Born. 26th April 1892 
Educated t At Maharaja's 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newm^on College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture , a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected m 1933 »» ^ representative of the All- India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College. Coimbatore He has been taking a promi- 
nent part m commercial and industrial advancement amd owns a 
railway Imc of 57 miles He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large 
Girls' Schools for Onyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital He has to his credit a long list of 
magnificent pubhc services. He contributed Rs j, 00,000 to the Re- 
search Institute, Coonoor, and Rs 20.000 to Poet Graduate! for 
Research work in food and commercial crops at Coimbatore Govern- 
ment College of Agriculture During the ureat War he subscribed 
Rs 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruitiKi men both for 
Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces He holds Honorary Com- 
mission in the land forces of R, I. M. smee 1918 In recognition of his 
mentonous services and the mterest taken in improvmg the condition 
of his Estate and its people he was awarded the title of Rajah 
(personal) in 1918. Rajah (l^editary) m 1922. (personal) 

on 1-1-36. made Honorary snd-Lieutenmit m 1918 and subsequently 
promoted to t he rank of Captain. The Maharaja Saheb is keenly 
interested in big game hunting havmg bagged many panthers and tigers 
besides other wild i* and is also a keen Cricketer. He is a 

I member of several important Clubs of the Madras Presidency and 
of th* East T**dlR ** Association, London. He was returned unopposed 
to the Orissa As«nbly on 23 - 1 * 37 - He was called upon to form the 
1 Rrst Ministry in Orusa. He is included in the panel of non-official 
advisors of Government of India In the Indo-British Trade Negotiations. 
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R AMGARH raj : Uamat 

RAJA KaMAKSHYA NaRAIK 

Singh Bahapur of Ram^ 
garh Raj, Bihar. Bom : loth 
August 1916. Assumed full 
control, xoth August 1937. 
Educatsd : At the Rajkumar 
College. Raipur, and afterwards 
at the Mayo (Allege. Ajmere. 
Married . The eldest daughter of 
His Excellency General Shingha 
Shuinshere J ung Bahadur Rana 
of Nepal in February 1936. 

Hetr • Apparent Bom 27th 
January 1938. 

Family History . The ances> 
tors of the Raj are Rathor Raj- 
puts and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Manikchand. a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 


chand of Kanouj. About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo Singh Bahadur and Maharaja Singhdeo 
Bahadur left Manda and established their now dynasty at Urda in 
the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur removed 
the Capital first to Badam and aifterwards to Ramgarh where he 
built a large Fort . Maharaj a Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
Capi^lto/cAoA. It was removed in 1873 to Podma. the present CapitaL 

Renowned for its munificence, the Raj has donated — 
Rs, 1,00,000 to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Rs. 67,000 to the Sadar 
Hospital Building, Rs, 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hospital. Rs. 25.000 
to the Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur u the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshat- 
riya Mahasabha and was nominated a member of the General Council 
of Rajkumar CoU^e. Raipur, by H. £. The Governor of Bihar and 
now been elected to the Managing Committee of t he same 
He 18 also the Vice-President of the Bihar and Chota-Nagpur Land- 
holders' Association. 


Natural WeaBh of the Raj * Iron ore. Coal. Mica, China clay. Limestone. 
Forest Produce. Bamboo, Sabai. Lac. Kath. Gum and Silk Cocoons. 

. 4,800 square miles. Income : Over Rs. 14,00,000 (X937-1938). 
T^re IS a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara- 
katba. both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Younger Brother : Raj Kumar Basant Narain Singh, m.r.a.s. (E^.) 
F.R,E.s., F.R H.S. (Lond.), 1CWI.M.K.H.. M.N.G.S. (U.S.A.). is thc Chief 
S«c«t«y of the Ha,. ptoOTAL OnKOtS. 

Rai BAmAOom G. S. 

A B.A. HuMur Secrttery : Teiunm Raukvicax Swom. 

^ * PxMAO. Law Supmetemdmt : S. K Roir, 

tss; ^ g- MXC. citteMD. 

EltdHeml Emgttutr . Sasoak Makkam Simgu, A.M.T.1. (G.B.) 


) 


I 
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V IZIANAGRAM. | 

Maharaj Kumar Sir 
Vijaya, Kt , M L A (U P) 
of Vizianagram, ovmerof “ Benares 
Estates *’ m the United Provinces 
'* Visy” (as he is known of in the 
held of Sport) was Captain of the 
Indian Cricket XI which toured 
Britain in 1936; Patron of Indian 
Sport ; cx-minister, U P. Govern- 
ment ; has travelled extensively 
in Europe and America and was 
created a Knight in 1936. Married 
in 1923 and has two daughters. 

His father Maharaja Viziarama 
Gajapatiraj, Mannc Sultan Baha- 
dur of Vizianagram established 
many chantablc institutions and 
was for some time a Member of j 

the Madras Legislative Council . ! 

his grandfather His Highness 

Maharaja Sir Ananda Gajapatiraj. G C 1 L . was a inr-mlx-r of the 
Irapcnal Legislative Council flis grtat grandlatlu r Ihs Highness 
Maharaja Sir Viziarama Gajapatiraj. K C S 1 . was alMi a memtx'r of the 
Imperial Legislative Council Both of them had enjoyed the personal 
distinction of “ His Highness " and also a salute of 1 ^ guns and 19 guns 
respectively They had both established many charitable institutions in 
Benares, Allahabad and other places — Maharaja Sir Vixiarama (iuja« 
patiraj had also built a fountain at Hyde l^ark, London The Town Hall 
at Benares, the Library known as Carraichdu-l Library. Benares , the 
Vizianagram Hall in Muir College at Allahabad are a h w of the many 
acts of munificence of the Vizianagram Hous*- Hih nephew the pre- 
sent Raja of Vizianagram, who is a minor, enjoys a rare hereditory 
distinction of being the only Zemindar m India who has a salute of 11 
guns m the distnet of Vizagapatam. 

Bom cm 28th December 1905 , educated at the Princes' College, 
Ajmere, and Haileybury College, England Whilst he was at the 
Princes’ College, Ajmere, he won his Cedours at Tennis and Cricket, 
and set up a record, as he was the youngest student to get a dcntble 
blue, and this record has not yet been broken In 1934 he stoexi for 
election to the Central Legislative Assembly from the landholders’ 
Constituency of the United Provmces, and was returned uncjpposed, 
and was also the youngest member of the House On the eve of 
the inauguration of the reformed assemblies he stood for election to the 
U P. Provincial assembly m 1936 and was n tumed by a large majority 
and was one of the very few Hindu non-congress candidates to be 
returned from one of the largest general constituencies One of the 
well-known big game hunters m India and is well-nigh hia century of 
tiger He was appomted interim Minister of Justice of the United 
ProvtiK^s Government under the New Act, 2nd April 1937 
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Y usuf . nawab sm muxammao, 

Kt., Barrister-at-Law, u tha 
blg^t and moat influential land* 
bolder in the eaatem districts cA the 
United Provinoas He is a hoedltary 
Nawab and has hern a member of the 
Leflslative Council since the inauguratioa 
of the M(»ita|ni-Cb«imsford Refonns in 
1921 Ha was appointed a Ministv in 
1926 and continued in that office for 
neariy za years until the iotroductioai oi 
the F^vindal Autonomy. He was also in 
the Interim Minist^ fonned under the 
new constitution He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
people and problmns of the United 
Provmoes He has rendered neat public 
service by infusing a real si^t of sell- 
govemment in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to dischaise 
their duties and obugatMMis towards the 
public more effectivdy and efficiently 
His personal interest aiM guidance in tto 
affairs of the local bodies has been re< 
sponsible lor greater amenities to the 
public It Mras tbroi^ his patronage 
that the U P District Boards' contoreDoe 
was originated and has beat worldng 

so successfully. 

The high standard of the provincial roads that the province can ri|ffit]y boaat of is the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts of Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf in the Putdk 
Works Department The great progress made by the Public Health Department, the 
increasing efficiency and populanty of the Medical Department, the growth of the co-operative 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registratioo and Veterinary Departments are 
all due to his sound and effickot aoministratiatt duilof the last la years. He has alws]rs 
shown the spirit, imtiative and enthusiasm for the good of the people and the province. 



His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reiterated. In the 
well-being and uplift of the zemindars and the tenants he has always evinced keen and 
personal interest An active wcwker of the Agra Province Zemindars* Association, he carried 
on an Intensive campaign throughout the province and did his best to coosoUdate the 

K siUon of the semindart In fact, it would be no exaggeratioo to say that the Afrs 
o\iace Zemindars' Association is a lasting moaumeot to bis unaring and zealous 
effmrts. 


Several educational and religioas institutioQS owe their existence to his generous and 
charitable disposition. His courtesy and obliginf nature haw won for him a popnlaiity 
which is coveted bv so many UMlay He hat ahwys been wj popular in the ooundl and 
during his term of office as Minister wielded enocmoos infinence over the nsambers oi 
the legislatiw ooundl He is the best speaker on fowrnmant benches and hb tnfinenns in 
the councils has proved beyond a shadow oi doubt that be is a piflar of zeal stzenfth both 
to the govenuzwnt and the public at lazge. 

He is one of the moet influential leaders of the Muslim oommonity of all*indla 
ImPortsDoe He has contributed in no vnaU measure in mainteintnf and nonsoHdatfng the 
eoudsrity of the Mussalmans In India andheshahbd them in loUowing a wise and sound poUey 
in the interests of the country He has rendsred signal servioes to the Muslim community 
and by dint of his patriotism, is held In hi|di esteem pmaons of all schools oi thought. 

He la nnivensUy liked and respected both by o M d a ls and non-offirlsls MiisHmi end 
non-Mushms, end in him one can find e reat e x a m ple of a eeMeea worinr who ia alwaya 
stridngtodosomereAlgoodtotheDecKfla. ffis hniiartiallty is weO-kikOwn and ha oaommads 
the confidence of the Hmdua and Muslims aUke fat theee provinoat. 


Addrm : 37. Newberry Road* Luekaoer. 
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HOW TO SPEAK 

HINDUSTANI 

IN A MONTH 

A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 

Price Re. I -8 

Postage 4 Ans. 

I 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 

BOMtAY, CALCUTTA A LONDON. 
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Views of 


Bombay 


OLD and NEW 


A Photographic record 
for more than 75 years 


An excellent souvenir of the 
first city of the Indian Empire. 

42 beautifully reproduced 
photographs; not only of 
modern Bombay, as we 
know it, but the Bombay of 

Yesterday — Views which 

have vanished forever. 

Prlc« lU. 1-8. 
V.P.P. Rt. 1-13. 

On salt at ** Th« 
Timas of India/' 
Bombay, and 
all It ad inf book- 
stiltrs. 

The contenu include pic- 
tures of Apollo Gate In 

1862, Churchgate in 1663, 
the Esplanade and Harbour 
during 1865 and the Town 

Hall, before the days of 

Elphinstone Circle. 
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The Calendars. 


tall Calendar will be found at the beginning ! 
hte book. Below are given details of the 
er Calendais In nae In India I 

ihe JeioitJl Calendar Is In acooidanoe with 
I system arranged a.D. S58. The Calendar 
Me from the Creation, which ie fixed as 
do years and 8 months before the beginning 
the Christian Era ; the year is Lunl-solar. 
The MokamvMdan^ or era of the Heiira, 
tes from the day after Mihomet's flight 
im Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
Uy 15, 022 a.n. The monUu are Lunar. 


The year was dertved tram a oomblBa- 
Utm of the Heiira and Bamvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It Is Lunl-iiQlar. The ihMaK 
ymr seems shto to have been lelaied aT^ 
time to the Hejira, but the fact ol tto belM 
Solar made It lose 11 days each ysar. 

The SamwU era dates from 67 B.d., and Is 
Lunl-solar The montlis are divided Into two 
fortnlghta—sWi. or bright and 6a«, or dark. 
Each tortulghi conUlns 15 Utols, which fnnsWi 
the dates of the civil Osys given In onr 
calendare. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN im. 


Partee (Shebaislialil). 


amshedi Navios 

March 

21 

ivan Jasban 

AprU 

18 

Ldar Jashan 

May 

12 

Sarthoet-no-Dlso 

June 

13 

latha Oahambara (2nd day) 

Sept. 

4 

7ew Year 

.. & 

A 6 

Diordad Sal 


n 

Parsee cKadml). 


Avan Jasban 

March 

14 

Adar Jashan 

AprU 

12 

Zarthoet-no-Diso 

May 

14 

Gatba Qahambart 

Aug 

4 A 6 

New Tear (2nd day) 

„ 

7 

EhordadSal 

•• 

12 

Mokanniedaii (SobbI). 


Bakrlid (kL'nl-amb) 

Feb 

1 

Mnhairam 

March 

1 

Id-e-MUad 

May 

3 

Sbab-e-Baiat 

Sept 

30 

Bnmsan'ld 

Nov 

14 

Mahhn Fair (Bombay City 
only) .. 

Dec 

20 

HokaaiiBedan (Shla). 


Bakri>Id .. 

Feb. 

1 

Mahanmm 

March 

1 

y-iimm Hasan 

AprU 

19 

ld<o*lfllad 

May 

8 

0hahadat*e>Hasarat All 

Nov 

4 

Bamian-ld 


14 


Makar-SankrantI 
Maha Shlvratr) 
Uoll 

tludl Padira 
Ramnavaml 
I'oooanut Day 
Ookttl Aahtaml 


Blodia. 

.. .. Jan. 14 

Feb. 17 

March 0 
»» 2F 

M ^ 

Ang. 21> 

Sept. 7 

Ganesh ChaUiurtlil and Sam* 

vatearl „ 10 A 17 

Damera . Oct. 28 

DIvait .. Nov. 10 A 11 

Jewitk. 

Peaacb (lit day) . 

„ (2nd dav) 

Sljabouth 
Tisha b«ah 

Roth Hoshana (2 days) 

Klpinir (2 days) 

Sokkoth (2 days) 

4mim, 

Chaitrs Sod IS 
Chsttra Sod 15 
Shravsn Vsd 18 . 

Shravan Vsd U A 80 \ 

Bbadarvs Sod 1 A 2 
Bhadarrs Sod S 
pajosbao. Bhadarva Sod 5 
Ksrtik Sod 15 


. AprU 4 

.. 10 

May 84 

. Jviy « 85 

Sept. 14 A 15 
„ 22 A IS 
Sepi. 25 A Oct, 0 


AprU 8 
4 

Sept. 11 
. II, IS, 
•t 14 A 15 
Sept. IS 
15 

Eov. to 


CkrIstiM* 


New Yesr 
Good Pridsy 
Easter 
Chrtotmsa 


/an. 1 A 2 
AprU 7 
0A1O 
Dee. 25ASS 



K&Bmper^s BIrthdey, Jnae 
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THE HmiAK CALENDAES. 


IKMember 24 


IIM. 


lfS9. lSi«. 


JumuLty 

28 

JlUmJ 

FebroMry 

21 

Mobarratu 

Mtreb 

28 

Safer 

4 S? 

22 

Eahlwal'AaTal 

21 

Bahlwal-SMil 

June 

20 

Jamadlal-Auval 

July 

19 

JamadiabSanl 

Angosi 

17 

Sajab . 

September 

Ooi(4>er 

16 

15 

Sbaban 

Kamsan 

November 

18 

Sawal 

December 

13 

JUkad 


Bengalee. 


laaa. 

1S4S. 

December 

17 

Paut 

itsa. 


January 

15 

Magh 

February 

18 

Plialgun 

March 

16 

Cltallra 

lua. 

1546. 

is? 

15 

fiaiaack 

16 

Jalstha 

June 

16 

Aahar 

July 

17 

Shraban 

Augosi 

16 

Bhadra 

September 

October 

18 

18 

Aahadai 

Kartlck 

NovembM 

17 

Aughrao 

December 

17 

Paua 


SamYBt. 

(SoiSotfee, B-Bodee.) 


1 laas. 

laaa. 


October 

18 

Aavln 

. 8 1 

October 

29 

Aavin 

B 1 

November 

12 

Karttlka 

8 1 

Novnnber 

27 

Narttlka 

B 1 

December 

11 

Marga 

8 1 

December 

27 

Marga 

B 1 


i Teingn E Kanarese. 

1 

I (S^Sndee, B=»Badee.) 


laaa. 

January 1 

I860. 

Ihishvam 

8 

January 

6 

Push yam 

B 

January 

21 

Maghsm 

8 

February 

6 

Magham 

B 

February 

20 

Pltalguu 

8 

March 

6 

Phalgun 

B 

lasa. 

March 22 

laai. 

Chaltram 

8 

April 

6 

(Thaltram 

B 

April 

20 

Valsakh 

8 

Ma%' 

4 

Vaisakh 

It 

May 

20 

Vyesht 

8 

June 

3 

\yesht 

B 

June 

18 

Asludh 

8 

July 

2 

Ashadl) 

B 

July 

17 

Sravau 

8 

August 

1 

Sravan 

B 

August 

15 

Nija Sravau 

8 

August 

30 

Nlja Sravan 

B 

September 

14 

Bhadrapad 

8 

September 

29 

Bhadrapad 

B 

October 

IS 

As^lyul . 

8 

October 

29 

Asrlym . 

B 

November 

12 

Karthlk 

8 

November 

27 

Karthik 

B 

December 

11 

Margasir 

8 

December 

27 

Margaslr 

B 


Wtbnmry 

Febnutfy 

XhoIi 


lasa. 

0 

21 

6 

20 

0 


Mftrafa 

April 

SSL 


jttir 

JYtjr 



21 

6 

20 

4 

20 

2 

18 

2 

17 

1 

16 

20 

14 

29 


teas. 


Pausha 

B 1 

Magha 

8 1 

Magha 

Phalgun 

B 1 
S 1 

Phalgun 

B 1 

1906 


Cltaitra 

S 1 

Ohaltra 

B I 

Vaiaaka 

8 1 

Yalsaka 

B 1 

Jyalstha 

8 1 

Jyaistha 

B 1 

Ashada 

8 1 

Ashada 

B 1 

Adhika Sra^una 

8 1 

Adhika Sravaua 

B 1 

jWa Stavajoa 

8 1 

Ni)a Sravaua 

. B 1 

Bhadra 

8 1 

Bhadra . . 

. B 1 


TaaUMHUilayalam. 


1M6. 

1114. 


January 

1 

Margall Dhanus 

18 

January 

14 

Thai'Makaram 

1 

February 

12 

Masl-Kumbham . 

1 

March 

14 

Paugunl-Meenuis. 

1 

is? 

14 

Chlttrai-Meaham. 

1 

15 

VaJkasl'Brisbabbam 

1 

June 

16 

Aul-MIthunam .. 

1 

July 

16 

AdlKarkttakam. 

1 

ms. 

iiii. 


1 August 
iSejrtember 

17 

17 

. Avanl-Cbl^m . . 
Poocatesi-XjuiDi. 

1 

1 

[October 

17 

Alpplsl-Thttlam 

1 

’November 

16 

. KartikalVriabobl- 





1 

December 

16 

Margall-Dbaiuis . 

1 

I December 

31 

. . Margatl'Dfaaiins. . 

16 
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A 

Pauk 

<n Expedition 

202 

eWent*, RaUwav 

712 

t, C P l^nniziilxted FxrtorU** 

524 

ChUd-MAiriAffe Restraint (Amend- 
ment) 

500 

Chiid-MarrUpe Restraint (2mi 

Amendment) 

503 

Cotton Ginning & Pressing Faetorlea 

747 

Criminal Law (Amendment) 

503 

Cutchi Memona 

502 

Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) 

403 

Delhi Joint Water Board (Amend- 
ment) 

503 

I>estructl\e Insects and Pests 
(Amendment) 

5(N) 

DniKa Khwaja Saheb 

502 

RartloT Factory 

607 

Employment of Children 504, 5JK 

Employers' Liability 

503 

Factories <o( 1 MOD .. 

>07 

.. (o« 1011) 

500 

„ (of 1922) .. 

512 

(of 1034) . 

521 

Govt, of India, 1010 A 1035 

4M 

M >. 1035 

»6« 

Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
(Araentment) 

502 

Indian Aircraft 

503 

Indian Coffee Cess (Amendment) 

502 

Indian < ompanies (Amendment) 

403 

Indian Eml^tlon (Amendment) 

r>(U 

Indian Tariff (Amendment) 

«« 

Indian Finance 

WIO 

Indosbrial Dispates, lOSM 

52H 

Press 

6H2 

Insurance 

403 

Manoeuvres, Field Firing and Artil- 
lery Practice 

400 

Mines 

542 

Payment oi Wages 

523 

Preventitm of Cmeity to AnlmaU 
(Amendmeui) 

504 

Bepeallng ... 

408 J 

Sind Salt Law (Amendment) 

5«t2 i 

Steel indttstry Production 

722 

Sugar lodtistry Protection (Tran- 
porary Extension) 

502 

Tea Cess (Amendment) 

503 

Indian Tea Control 

501 

Tea Districts Emigrant Ubour 

541 

Trade Disputes (Amendment) 

502 

Tnule Dispntes CoDcillation 

520 

XodUa Trade Cnioiis, 1026. 

572 

Transport 

747 

Wages, Faymeni ot 

523 



PAOt 

A<d, Wiiirknirn’s Competuatlou (Amend* 


ment) 

502 

A D (”s to Ills AUjest) 

807 

Aden 

10# 

„ !*rotefU>raie 

190 

.\<lult Ixluratlon Conf«ren<‘e ( 


Indian 

438 

Aero t Inb of India and liuntut 

Afghan King (ilablballa Khau), 

593 

Aaaaaalnatlon of 

„ King (Xadtr Shah), Assassina- 

386 

tion of > 

,. King’s (Amanulla’s) Tour in 

S88 

India 

288 

„ War. First 

288 

Afghanistan 

284 

,, after the War 

286 

, and the War 

£85 

Age and Hex, l*rof»<>rtlon of Population 
AgrI Morthultural Mociet) of India 

41 

435 

„ i'kK}let> of Madras . 

485 

Agriruitoral < o oirt*ratlon. Non t retill. 

436 

„ (ktnditkms In India 

827 

,, Cretin Hooletit'S 

420 

.. Equipment 

386 

Kxpofiii 

JHK) 

Finance 

, and llortitultural Society 

32d 

of India 

486 

,, Incomes, Taxation of 

766 

Marketing, Improvement of 

137 

ITogreas 

^ llesearrh, Iffipi>riai Connell 

884 

of 

57. 336 

,. Statist Its 

Agriculture 

348 

326 

Air CurrctiUi 

358 

Air Force, Indian 

306 

,, Forces in Dwtla 

3«>5 

Mall Scheme, Empire 

59t 

,, OAite, Agra (1 pprr) 

362 

„ Kacea, Indian 

594 

,, Raid Protaction MensurtM 

661 

Rally, AU'India 

604 

„ KottUis 

663 

Servk’es, India (Development of> 

691 

Ajmer-Merwara 

198 

All India Misalons 

466 

Alwar State 

220 

Amb State 

Ambulance Association. St. John (Indian 

225 

Council) 

651 

„ felgade Overaeas, St John 

661 

Axnrrkaui BapUat Assam Mission 

463 

„ Baptist Bengal-Dtlsaa Mission 

463 

,, Baptist Foreign Miss ion 

SotWy 

462 
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Paox 

Aamimn Bapitti Tetngii IUmIoii 

488 

Amoclation, Angkvlndlan (Lmdon) 

806 

„ Boant of GonntfMknwrt for 



Assam Otymplc 

081 

Forolfn IOmIom . . 

488 


Baroda Olympk 

081 

„ OburdiM of Ood MiMkm 

487 


Bengal Olym^ . . 

031 

Ooltoge, MAdum 

488 


Bihar Olympic 

081 

,, Friends' Mleskm 

Mennonlte JCImIod . 
Preebyterlmn ICUeion 
,, Wesleyan Methodist Mission 

Amritsar • 

470 

488 

484 

472 

508 


Bombay Pleoegoods Kativo 
Merchants' 

Bombay Presidency 
Olympic 

737 

081 

Andaman and Kloobar Islands 

108 

.f 

British Medical (Bombay 


Andamans, Transportation and the 

402 


Branch) . 

437 

Anglloan Missions 

454 

,, 

Central Indian Colonial 


AnglO'Indian and Buropean Eduoation 

408 


(London) . 

808 

t, M Aasoolatlon, London 

806 

„ 

Central Provinces A Berar 


Animal Hnsbandry 

883 


Olympic . 

031 

Anttiropoki((ical Society of Bombaj 

435 


Delhi Olympic 

931 

Aquarium, Marine (Madras) 

883 

,, 

East India Cotton 

748 

Andusolagy 

24 

„ 

East India (London) 

898 

Ardh»ologioal Dept 

2S 

„ 

Enropean (and Brandies) . . 

438 

„ Survey 

50 

„ 

for Supplying Medical Aid 


Ardilteoturs, Indian 

20 


by Women to the Women 


„ Saracenic 

27 


In India (Natkmal) 

653 

Aroot Mission of the Beformed Churrli . 

488 

„ 

Grain Merchants’ 

787 

Army (History of the Army) 

207 

„ 

Gwalior Sports 

031 

„ Commands 

801 

,, 

Hephsibanh Faith 


„ Oostof 

817 


IDsslonary 

487 

„ Bduoation in the . . 

412 

,, 

IndUn Jute MUls 

757 

„ BOwstlvaa, 1080 

814 

,, 

Indian Olympic 

031 

,, Headquarters 

300 

,, 

Indian Beads and Tiana* 


,, in India Boserve of Officers 

312 


port Developmsnt 

440 

„ (Indian) Training Institutions 

312 

,, 

Indian Village Welfare 


Bafortn, Lord Kitchener’s 

200 


(London) 

807 

,, Blount Dept. 

808 

,, 

Madras Olympic 

931 

„ BnorsuuisaUon of 1798 

207 

„ 

Manrarl 

781 

„ Beservu* Indian . . 

808 

,, 

Mmowners’ (Bombay) 

784 

„ Sports Control Board 

081 

,, 

„ Mutual Insnranoe. 

784 

,, Strou^th of 

818 

„ 

Mysore Olympic 

931 

Art, Bombay School of . . , 

10 


National Indian (London) . 

807 

,, Kxhibitlon (Indian) In Ivondoii 

20 

„ 

(Nundng) Lady Minto's 


„ Indian .... 

17 


Indian 

8M 

Industrial 

22 

,, 

Parsec (of Europe) . . 

891 

„ Bofaoolsof 

10 

„ 

Patiala Olympic 

981 

„ Society of Bombay 

438 

,, 

Pnaa (of India) 

681 

ArtlUery, Boyai 

804 


Preas-Ownars' 

44i 

Arta, Boyai Society of (Indian Section) 

442 

„ 

Paa}a8 Olym]^ . . 

98] 

Asiatic Labour Conference 

621 

„ 

St. John AmboMnee 

85] 

Aasam 

100 

„ 

Trained FurMa' (of IndM). 

86< 

„ Budget 

101 


United Provtnoes Oiymple 

98i 

„ Eodeeiastioal Dept. 

457 


Women's, Indian (London). 

SA 

„ Qovemors of . . 

108 

AthleUca 

. 

91 

.. Judletai Dept. 

481 

Auabtalla, Indians in 

89 

Le«islaUTe Assembly 

104 

AustraBan Baptlat Foreign Mtekm 

48 

Uflslative OouncU 

IOC 

Automobile AmocMtion, Wmtsn India , 

44 

.. Secretariat 

loa 

Auxiliary VQroa 

SO 

„ Slataa 

288 

AvtodoB. avil 

89 

Asaoelated Chamber of Commerce of 


•• 

Inatraotkin tai 

59 

India 

784 

1 

SdMlanitlps 

69 
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Bank<*ri' Clearing Houeen 
Banking 

Banka, Exchange 
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etc 
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Banada State 
Banawara State 
Baptist Societies 
Barla 
Baroda 

., ResVienoy 
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Baara 

Baatar 

Beam Stationa 
Benarea 

Mattwmatlcal Society . 

Bengal Budget 
„ Chamber of Commerce 

Eocleaiastlcal Dept. 

National Chamber of Commeroer 
Judicial Dept. 
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,, Prorinoe . 
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Bihar Secretariat 
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Blindness In India 
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,, Chamber of Commerce 
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„ Judicial Department 

Lcgtelatlvo Assembly . 
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„ Medical Union 
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Wage 
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M Port 

,, Province 

School of Art 
„ Heoretartet 

Shops BIU (1039) 
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Dotanhnl Survey ... 

„ Survey of India 

Boxing . .... 
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Boy Scout Movement 
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PSQS 


. 181 Cbomba 


248 

Budget 

184 Cammber 

of Commerce, Bengal . 

728 

Chamber of Commerce .. 

742 

of Commerce, Bengal Notional 

T£» 

Club, New 

807 

of Commerce, Bombay 

732 

Ecclesiastical Dept. 

487 

of Commerce, Burma 

742 

Legislature 

jeo 

of Commerce, Coconoda 

743 

Indians In 

8Ul 

of Commerce, Indian, (olcutta 

730 

Judicial Depsrtment 

4t2 

of Commerce, Indian (Lahore) 

741 

Office (Home Government) 

206 

of Contmerce of Indio, Associ- 


Hallways 

707 

ated 

734 

Secretariat 

158 

of Commence, International 


States 

248 

(Indian National Committee) 

782 


ilcuttft Improvement Trtut 
„ Port 

„ Unlvorulty CommlMloD 
kleml&n, Indian 

ambay . 

ftxnpatgiu. Minor 

anada. Indian* In (and Auairalia) 
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,, Oommerclal IntoUiRenca 8m ioc 
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lUTM 

lawapore Labour Inquiry Committee 
Jement (Im}KkrU) 
tauua of India. 1981 
lentrai Aalan Mltslon 

Board o( Kevenue 
Bureau of Irrigation 
Govenuueut 
Qovernmant Budget 
, India Agency 

.. Provlnoea Textile Labour 

Inquiry Committee 
Provlnoee and Beror 
Ptovlncea Budget 
Provinces and Beror Bccleolos- 
ttcai Dept. 

Provlnoea and Beror Oovemors 
Provinces and Beror Legislative 
Assembly' 

,, Provlnoea and Beror Judicial 

B«pt 

Pmlnoea Secretariat .. 

Deykm, Indio and 

.» and Indio Qenerol Mtoion 

». d Malaya, Indians in 


,, of Commerce, Karachi 

of Commerce, Madras 
,, of Commerce, Moharoshtrs .. 

of Commerce, Northern Indio 
,, of Commerce, Punjab 

,, of Commerce, Southern Indio 

,, of Commerce, United l*ro- 

vlnce* 
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^ OVERLAND 
BY TRAIN 


Are you an ’armchair traveller'? 
Then you will eojoy every page of 
this account of the Overland Route 
by tram from Bombay to London 
via the oilfield and pearling waters 
of Bahrein Island ; Basra, ' Venice 
of the East', ancient Babylon; 
Baghdad; modern Turkey with 
the girls of Pera in contrast to the 
odalisques of the old 
Seraglio; golden Tokay, and blue 
^ Danube .... a dozen countries 

laid bare to your eyes! And If 
you are going on leave this book 
will prove, with its details of fares, 
hotel rates and scores of travel 
tips, more Invaluable and more 
interesting than a dozen handbooks. 
« FULL OF rNTEREST AND BEGUiUNG JNFORMATION 

'‘F 0 r mnmy ojfidaii, and Motdimi mka Itmtl .... 
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